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of privilege, by arresting on civil process, or by assault- lor that it would exist on the ground of necessity. But 


ing any of their members during their sitting, or on their | 


safely lodged in such bodies, they thought proper, in 


way to, or return from the House of Delegates.” 
«The Senate may exercise the same power in similar 
cases.” 
South Carolina. 


** Each House may punish, by impri-|inference from what has been done. 


believing, as they did, that it might, in certain cases, be 


|plain and intelligible terms, to define the offences, and 
confer the power to punish. This seems to me a just 
The American peo- 


sonment, during sitting, any person, not a member, who | ple, then, have spoken upon this very question; and have 


shall be guilty of disrespect to the House, by any disorder- 
ly or contemptuous behavior in its presence, or who, du- 
ring the time of its sitting, shall threaten harm to the body 
or estate of any member, for any thing said or done in 
either House, or who shall assault any of them therefor.” 

The constitution of Georgia is precisely like that of 
South Carolina. 

Ohio. ‘*Each House may punish, by imprisonment, 
during their session, any person, not a member, who shall 
be guilty of disrespect to the House, by any disorderly or 
contemptuous behavior in their presence.” 


Tennessce, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, the same as 
Ohio. a 
Mississippi. ‘Each House may punish, by imprison- 


condemned, in audible tones, the doctrine of undefined 
privileges and necessary powers. Whatever privileges 
they thought proper to confer, have been given. Others 
have been withheld. They have intended to leave nothing 
in this respect to construction or implication. So also in 
conferring power, if they choose to erect their legislative 
|bodies into courts of justice, and authorize them to punish 
those who should violate their rights, they have done so in 
express terms. They have thus acted wisely and intelligi- 
bly. They have placed their veto upon the slavish doctrine 
of undefined privilege and power, which, drawn from a 
foreign source, is attempted to be engrafted upon our free 
and definite system of government. 

Ihave done, sir, with the argument in support of the 


ment, during the session, any person, not a member, for | power of this House, drawn from the general assertion that 


disrespectful or disorderly behavior in its presence, or for 
obstructing any of its proceedings.” 

{ do not find, sir, that any other State has conferred 
this power by a constitutional provision. But several of 
the State constitutions contain a clause of this description: 
that each House shall have all powers necessary for a 
branch of the Legislature of a free and independent 
State. Connecticut, Vermont, Pennsylvania, and De- 
laware, are of this class. Such a clause, fairly un- 
derstood, may not perhaps confer this power. The 
question would still remain, is this a necessary power’ I 
do not intend to discuss that question, or maintain that a 
power to try and punish is a necessary power. I main- 
tain, on the contrary, that it is not. I have only adverted 


|a similar power exists in, and has been exercised in State 
legislative assemblies. The analogy fails. Theirs is an 
jeXpress power; ours is claimed as an incident. We look 
into the constitutions and statutes of the States, and see that 
the power is given in explicit language. Will an express 
| delegation of power to other bodies aid us to prove that this 
| House possesses it as an incident’ Certainly not. Cite 
as Many Cases as gentlemen please, they prove nothing to 
this purpose; they are wide of the mark, and leave the 
believers in this incidental power precisely where they 
started. 

I will examine two or three particular cases which have 
|been mentioned. One arose in the Virginia House of De- 
ilegates in 1784. It was the case of John Warden, a loyal 





to this class of constitutional provisions, as introductory to |Scotch gentleman, residing in Virginia, whose temper 


the remark, that the constitution of the United States does 
not contain any similar grant of power. It does not as- 
sume to transfer to one or both Houses of Congress all 
power, or all power which may be necessary; but only 
such specific and enumerated powers as were supposed 
tobe necessary. Should a legislative House, of either of 
the States last mentioned, therefore, hold that this power 
was necessary for a branch of the Legislature ofa free and 
independent State, the argument to sustain that opinion 
would be infinitely stronger than it possibly can be in 
favor of the power now claimed and exercised by this House. 

Other States have, by public statutes, created and de- 
clared the rights and privileges of members of their re- 


spective Legislatures, and provided the proper mode of |attack upon its dignity. 


redress and punishment for their violation. 

The constitution of Virginia is silent in these respects. 
Yet an act of its Legislature, passed in 1799, confers large 
privileges and immunities upon members of that body, and 
contains every provision necessary for their prompt and 
efficient vindication. 

New York has acted upon this subject; has declared 
and defined legislative contempts, and expressly authoriz- 
ed either branch of its Legislature to inflict punishment for 
offences of that character. 

What now, sir, becomes of this argument drawn from 
cases which have arisen in the State Legislatures, and 
which have there been summarily punished? Can such 
cases prove that the power to punish is an incidental pow- 
er’ That it exists, because it is necessary that it should 
exist? If so, why in these numerous instances has it been 
expressly given’? Let me also, sir, ask the advocates for 
this incidental and necessary power, if these repeated 
declarations by the citizens of the several States, in form- 
ing their constitutions, and by legislative enactments, do 
not furnish a very cogent and convincing argument that 
they did not believe in the incidental nature of this power, 


Vou. VILL.—183 





was excited by the passage of a bill through the House of 
Delegates, which was supposed to prevent the recovery 
of British debts. ‘*In a moment of loyal excitement, he 
exclaimed, that if the House had passed such an act, some 
of them had refused to pay for the coats on their backs.” 
For this high contempt and breach of the privileges of 
that House, he was taken into custody; but, on dec aring 
that it never was his intention to affront the dignity of the 
House, or insult any member of it, he was discharged. 

This case is pressed upon us as a precedent, as an au- 
thority, to justify the course pursued in the present in- 
stance. Whatis the case? An arrest for verbal scandal. 
The House was proceeding to punish for this atrocious 
The precedent is commended to 
our observance asanauthority. This House then may punish 
\for words spoken, which reflect upon the integrity of the 
| House, or any of its members. Are gentlemen prepared 
|for this consequence? Would the honorable gentleman 
[Mr. Doppriver] who brought this precedent to the 
notice of the House, live up to his own rule? Surely he 
|would not: for in his opinion the House cannot punish for 
|written or printed scandal, however gross. But before 
the honorable gentleman had pressed this case upon us, he 
should have proved two propositions: 

Ist. ‘That the powers of this House are analogous to 
those of the Virginia House of Delegates. 

2d. That that House did not transcend its own powers. 
pee both these are established, the case is without 
jauthority, and deserves very little regard here. 
Instances of legislative usurpation are not very unfre- 
|quent, and this was probably one of that description. It 
|seems at least to have been so regarded in that venerable 
commonwealth; for although, in 1784, one branch of its 
Legislature assumed a power to punish for privileges 
which had not been created either by constitution or by 
statute, yet, in 1799, opposite views prevailed, and both 
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branches of its Legislature, by the act before referred to, 
proceeded to declare and define the rights and privileges of 
the members of those bodies. But further, sir, this prece- 
dent was created without discussion: the resolution for the 
arrest passed ‘* without a division.” This lets us into its 
true character. It passed in silence, without attracting 
notice, as many other things, infinitely more mischievous, 
find their way through all public assemblies. It became 
a precedent without debate or division; had a division 
been called, I apprehend the honorable gentleman would 
not have cited it to-day for us to respect and follow. I, 
sir, shall do neither. I will not disguise my contempt for 
its mawkishness and absurdity. Trifling and frivolous as 
it is—overruled and exploded by legislation, and I doubt 
not by public opinion, at home--1 hope, sir, it will receive 
its quietus here, by the utter disregard and condemnation 
of this House. 

Another case was adduced by the gentleman from Vir- 

ginia, not a legislative case, but one decided by the court 
of common pleas of Philadelphia county, in Pennsylvania, 
in 1788. Martin, a member of the convention, called by 
that State, on the question of adopting the constitution of 
the United States, was served with a summons in a civil 
suit. A motion was made to set aside the proceedings, on 
account of his privilege. President Shippen decided that 
the English law of Parliament governed the case, and that 
the defendant was privileged from summons. The pro- 
ceedings were accordingly vacated. What does this prove 
to the present purpose’? Not that the Pennsylvania con- 
vention had authority to vacate the proceedings, nor that 
this House has any similar power. It shows the opinion 
entertained by the Pennsylvania court upon the question of 
privilege, and of its own power, but nothing upon the 
power of a legislative assembly in such acase. Thata 
court is authorized to entertain and determine such ques- 
tions, is admitted. A court may punish for this outrage. 
But upon the doctrine advanced by the gentleman from 
Virginia, in another part of his speech, Martin need not 
have applied to the court for relief; that might have been 
rape by the convention of which he was a member; 
or the honorable gentleman maintains that every public 
body is authorized to enforce the enjoyment of its privileges, 
and to punish for their violation. Yet the case does not 
assert any such principle; indeed, the inference from it is 
directly the reverse. The convention was not applied to, 
for no one believed it had any authority to interfere for 
the breach of privilege. The court was appealed to, for 
it was a judicial question, which that tribunal had an indis- 
putable right to entertain and determine. 

A gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Extswonrtu] men- 


A general argument has been urged. It is insisted that 
a power to punish is incident to every grant of legislative 
authority toa public body. I state the position as it has 
been advanced. It is guarded in its terms. A grant of 
legislative power to a public body, not to an individual, car 
ries with it a power to punish for contempts and breaches 
of privilege. The former may thus acquire the power, 
the latter cannot. The President of the United States, 
and Governors of the several States, are each invested with 
a portion of legislative power. Yet it is not pretended 
that they necessarily acquire this high attribute. A single 
individual is here the legislator. Legislative power then 
does not necessarily imply and carry with it the authority 
in question, but only when vested ina public body. Why 
this distinction? On what reason is it founded? Is an as- 
sembly of individuals more exposed to insults and injuries, 
and less efficient in securing respect and confidence, than 
a single individual? Does such an assembly therefore re- 
quire, and necessarily possess, a different and more en- 
larged power than a sole legislator? Those who insist on 
this distinction may explain it to the House and to the 
public; Iam content to leave it without further note or 
comment. 

The power to try and punish for offences which have 
been committed, is judicial in its nature. It is the power 
ofaconrt. This House has assumed, for several weeks, 
to sit inthatcharacter. It is now proceeding to judgment 
upon the case before it. We have heard the complaint; 
the accused wasarrested and brought before us: he plead. 
ed to the charge preferred against him. Witnesses have 
been subpenaed, sworn, and examined; and counsel heard 
in the defence. ‘These bespeak the true character of the 
proceeding. It is judicial, not legislative. Whence, sir, 
do we obtain this power? I ask, and hope to receive a 
more rational answer than has yet been given—that it is 
necessary, and therefore we have it. ; 

Why more necessary to a legislative than an executive 
assemblage? Why more incident to one than the other? 
In truth, it is not incident to any description of power, or 
to any individual or public body. An executive officer, 
as well as a legislator, may be assaulted. Executive as 
well as legislative authority may thus be contemned. Both 
are personal indignities and public wrongs. Why may 
not one officer, as well as the other, claim to sit in judg 
ment on the offender? What reason exists for a discrimi- 
nation? Are executive duties less sovereign in their 
nature? Surely not. Rather the reverse. The proper 
explication of the difficulty is, that neither legislative nor 
exccutive authority carries this as anincident. Society, by 
law, confers this, and all other judicial powers, upon such 
tioned the case of Clinton and Clark, which occurred in| tribunals or magistracy as it thinks proper. It is derived 
New York about twenty years since. Clinton wasa mem-| from positive law. Has it been so transferred to this House? 
ber of the Senate of that State, and was challenged to a| If so, let it be shown, and thus end the controversy. 
duel by Clark. This matter was brought before the Se-} But although the power to punish for contempts, as 
nate, and by its order Clark was arrested and committed | well as for all other offences, is judicial in its nature, yet 
to prison. Iam not, sir, disposed to question the justice | courts of justice do not necessarily possess it. With them 
or propriety of that step. The Senate, it must be pre-|it is not an incidental, but a substantive, legal power. ‘The 
sumed, acted as it was authorized to do, with a view to}right of self-defence is conceded to a court as well as to 
prevent a duel, or to guard a member of its body from |all other public bodies; but the right to punish must be 
personal outrage. 1 will not deny that a challenge to mor-| derived from the whole body of the community, in which 
tal combat may evince a determination, not only to seek, |it alone originally resides, and from which it can only be 
but to obtain satisfaction by personal violence——‘‘ peacea-| acquired by positive law. 
bly if we can, forcibly if we must.” To arrest the arm of| All this, sir, would seem to be very plain; yet it dle- 
violence, to prevent such acatastrophe, Clark was detained | serves to be dwelt upon more at large. _ The constitution 
in custody. It was an exercise of a power which has been | of the United States provides for organizing courts, and in- 
conceded to this House—the power and the right to guard | vesting them with judiciary powers. At the first session 
and protect its members against every species of antici- of Congress under that instrument, courts were organiz¢ d 
pated violence. But it by no means furnishes a precedent|and judges appointed. Yet, sir, these tribunals were not 
where no danger of future violence is charged or pre-|by their creation invested with the power of inflicting pun 
tended. ‘The Senate of New York did not suppose itself|ishment for contempts. It is admitted that the common 
authorized to punish for the challenge. All it assumed] law does clothe courts of general jurisdiction with this 
to do, was upon the principle of self-protection, and with| power. Such is the well settled effect and operation of 
a single view to that object. [that system. But the United States have not adopted the 
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As a system, it is univer 
to constitute any part of the law of the United States. 
Such is the settled opinion of the highest judicial tribunal 
in the country, and Congress has at all times legislated 
upon the same idea. No branch or department of this 
Government can therefore derive any power from the 
common law. Conscious of this, Congress, by the judi- 
cial act of 1789, expressly authorized all the courts of the 
United States to ‘‘ punish by fine and imprisonment, at 
the discretion of said courts, all contempts of authority in 
any cause or hearing before the same.” 

It is a principle of the common law, recognised and laid 
down by the highest authority in England, that one court 
cannot judge what shall or does constitute a contempt 
against another. Nor can one court, in any way, directly 
review the judgment of another in a matter of contempt. 
Each court, as to such questions, is supreme, and free 
from all coercion and constraint by any other court. 
The principle is, of course, limited to courts of general 
jurisdiction. The King’s Bench cannot adjudge what shall 
constitute a contempt against the common pleas; nor shall 
the common pleas, in like cases, interfere with the King’s 
Bench. Both are alike independent of each other, and 
of the courts of Chancery and Exchequer, as they also are 
of every other court. 

Such is the doctrine of contempts of court in England, 
and hence its truly despotic and dangerous character. 
Each court being the sole judge of what shall be deemed 
a contempt of its authority, and free from all supervision 
and control, may of consequence adjudge whatever it 
pleases to be contemptuous. 
conclusive. The contempt being thus decided, it is equally 
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discriminates between privilege and power: he found both 
in their constitution; as ours, whatever they may be, must 
be found in the constitution of the United States. But 
where, in that instrument, do we find a warrant for the 
power this House has assumed? Where the right to doff 
the legislative character, and assume that of the judge? To 
try, convict, punish? 

Look into the constitution. It vests all legislative power 
therein granted in a Congress, which shall consist of a Se- 
nate and House of Representatives. The executive power 
is in like manner vested ina President, as the judicial 
power is in the supreme and inferior courts. It is true, 
sir, that this distribution is not strictly accurate, for the 
Senate, as it has *‘the sole power to try all impeachments,” 
is so far possessed of judicial power. This House may 
also ** judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of 
its own members;” may ‘* punish its members for disorderly 
behavior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel 
a member.” These, in their nature, are judicial func- 
tions, and so far this House may actasacourt. But these 
powers are expressly conferred by the constitution. In 
no part of that instrument, however, do we fiud the slight- 
est shadow of authority for assuming to punish any one, 
except a member. 

I hope, sir, that enough has been advanced to satisfy 
every dispassionate mind that this power is not expressly 
conferred upon this House: 

“That it is not incidental to the power of legislation, or to 
any other power, which this House does possess: 

That it cannot be said to be a power necessarily vested 


The judgment is final andj in any individual or public body: 


That its incidental character cannot be proved or up- 


at the discretion of the court to adjudge and inflict the| held by any supposed analogy, drawn from the State Go- 
punishment. Fine, imprisonment, reprimand, banishment, | vernments, and cases which have there arisen: 


mutilation; all have been resorted to. All may still be, 


That it is judicial in its nature; and that every tribunal 


where the common law in its unmitigated rigor is still in] which exercises it, acts as a court—none pussesses it upon 


force. 


the principle of necessity, but because conferred by pesi- 


Parliamentary contempts, and the power of each House | tive law. 


of Parliament to inflict punishment, are claimed to be 
of the same character. 
power, derived from the lex Parliament. 


I now beg the attention of the House to foreign autho- 


Undefined privileges; unlimited | rity—domestic precedents fail, they are inapplicable, and 
Irresponsible, | prove nothing. 
supreme, absolute, and uncontrolled. Whatever they may | House of Commons, has been referred to. 


The British Parliament, especially the 
lf gentlemen 


think proper to adjudge contemptuous, is so; that judg-| can show that that House may lawfully exercise this power, 


ment is a conviction. 
are concluded and bound to regard it as lawful. 


I do not, sir, deny the efficacy of the common law, and] power. 


The courts cannot review it; they|they seem to be satisfied with the argument; they jump 


to the conclusion that this House also possesses the like 
If the two Houses were organized in the same 


of the er Parliamenti, to effect these mighty purposes; to| way, and under similar written constitutions, the analogy 


render the exercise of these powers entirely lawful. 


trust very little entitled to our respect. 


But| would be complete, and the argument sound. 
until we shall adopt these systems, precedents, drawn from| not pretended. 
one or the other source, will be without authority, and I} whatever is possible should be done. 
**To introduce | limited as well as undefined. 


But that is 
It may do 
Its powers are un- 
I need hardly state, what 


Parliament is omnipotent. 


examples from the British House of Commons,” observed | will occur at once to every gentleman, that the powers of 
the late Chief Justice Parsons, of Massachusetts, in a case|the two Houses of Congress, as an aggregate body, or 


of legislative privilege before him, ‘* cannot much illus-| taken separa’ 


trate the subject. The privileges of that House are not 


, are specific, defined, and limited. 
But why, sir, is it argued that this House possesses a 


derived from any written constitution, but have been ac-| certain power, because the House of Commons has it? I 
quired by the successful struggles of centuries, directed| beg to know on what principle that conclusion should fol- 


either against the monarchy or an hereditary aristocracy. | low. 
The exertions of the Commons have generally been popu-| of the Cortes, and thence draw the like inference. 


Why not go to Spain or Portugal’ Prove the power 
Why 


lar, because the people were supposed to reap the fruits| not explain the power of a French National Assembly, or 


of them. 


In this State we have a written constitution, |a Polish Diet, and thus argue the authority of this House? 


formed by the people, in which they have defined not} Sir, the argument drawn from the House of Commons is 


only the powers, but the privileges of the House, either} equally futile and fallacious. 
A strug-| ground on which that House exercises this authority does 


by express words, or by necessary implication. 


It will be seen that the 


gle for privileges in this State would be a contest against} not exist here. 


the people to wrest from them what they have not chosen 
to grant.” [4 Mass. R. 1.] 


So, sir, the United States have a written constitution. | quired. 


It was formed by the people. 


It becomes necessary, therefore, to explore that ground; 
to see what are the powers of that House, and how ac- 
If we find those powers to be very broad and 


In it ‘*they have defined| comprehensive in their nature—conferred by the public 


not only the powers, but the privileges of this House.” | law of the land, and not claimed or found to exist on the 
A struggle for further powers or privileges would be a| ground of necessity, or as incidental toa legislative assem- 
contest on our part to wrest from the people what they |blage, surely, sir, we need not look further to perceive 
have not chosen to grant to us. 


Chief Justice Parsons| the utter inapplicability of such a precedent to this House. 
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Now, sir, the House of Commons claims to be a court, 
a court of very general, and, in this respect, exclusive ju- 
risdiction. Wher it punishes for contempts, it does so in 
its judicial character; claiming that the law and custom of 
Parliament, which are as much the law of the realm as the 
common law is, have authorized it to do so. Upon this 
ground the power of that body is advocated and upheld 
by the courts and by parliamentary usages. If authority 
can prove any thing, it proves that such is the character 
of that body and the source of its power. Iam aware, 
sir, that the present Lord Chancellor of England denies 
that the House of Commons does rightfully possess any 
punitive authority. I shall have occasion hereafter to pre- 
sent his views to the House. But those who assert and 
maintain the power of the Commons, claim it as one which 
the law has thrown upon that body. Indeed, it is mat- 
ter of astonishment that, in a free country, such a power 
over liberty and life ‘should ever have been claimed on 
any other ground than that of positive law. Yet, sir, it is 
here asserted, not as conferred by law, but possessed as 
an incident, or merely because it is necessary to be pos- 
sessed by such a body as this Housé. 

I proceed, sir, to sustain by authority the view I have 
presented of the character and power of the House of 
Commons. 
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Blackstone, J. ‘* Here is a member committed in exe. 
cution by the judgment of his own House.” 

‘*¢ The House of Commons is a supreme court, and they 
are judges of their own privileges and contempts.” [3 
Wills, Re. 188. } 

Chitty, in a note to Blackstone’s Commentaries, says, 
** The House of Commons merely avails itself, when sitting 
judicially, of the maxim that all courts are final judges of 
contempts against themselves.” [1 Bl. Com. 121.) 

A commitment by the House of Lords for an alleged 
contempt, and relief sought by a writ of habeas corpus. 

Rainsford, J. ‘* The commitment in this case is not for 
safe custody, but he is in execution on the judgment given 
by the Lords for the contempt; and, therefore, if he be 
bailed, he will be delivered out of execution.” [1 Mod 
144.] 

Debate in the House of Commons, 1774, on a question 
of contempt.—Solicitor General Wedderburne. ‘‘ I am 
amazed that the House should, upon this occasion, be con- 
sidered in the light of a prosecutor. The House is now 
sitting in its judicial capacity.” 

Attorney General Thurlow. ‘* We, sir, are a court of 
inquiry as well as a court of criminal jurisdiction.” 

In a report made in the House of Commons by a com- 
mittee, of which Sir Francis Bacon was chairman, we find 


Lord Coke says, ‘* And it is to be known that the/ this language: 


Lords, in their House, have power of judicature, and the 


Commons, in their House, have power of judicature, and} 


both Houses together have power of judicature.” 


** We avouch also that our House is a court of record, 
and so ever esteemed, and that there is not the highest 


| standing court in this land that ought to enter into compe- 


‘* The House of Commons is, to many purposes, a dis-| tency either for dignity or authority with this high court 


tinct court.” [4th Inst.] 
Powell, a learned English judge, says, ‘* The House of 


of Parliament.” 
These may suffice to show that the House of Commons 


Lords have a power of judicature, by the common law, isa court, and in that character inflicts punishment. ; Let 
upon writs of error, but they cannot proceed originally in| us, however, look a little further into the nature of the 


any case. 
the case of their own privileges, and therein the judges do 
not assist as they do upon writs of error; and their pro- 
ceeding in that case is by the ex Parliamenti. So the 
Commons have also a power of judicature; but that is not 
by the common law, but by the law of Parliament, to de- 
termine their own privileges, and it is by this law that 
these persons are committed.” [2 Ld. Ray. 1105.] 

A case of commitment by the House of Lords for a libel, 
came before the Court of King’s Bench. Lord Kenyon, 
chief justice, observed, ‘‘It is said that the House of 
Lords is not a court of record: that the House of Lords, 
when exercising a legislative capacity, is not a court of re- 
cord, is undoubtedly true; but when sitting in a judicial 
capacity, as in the present case, it is a court of record.” 
oT. R. 314.) 

So the House of Commons, when punishing for a con- 
tempt or breach of privilege, sits as a court. 

Lord Chief Justice De Grey. ‘* Lord Coke says, they 
(the Commons) ‘‘have a judicial power; eacksmember has 
a judicial seat in the House; he speaks of mifttters of judi-| 
cature of the House of Commons.” 

Indeed, it seems they must have power to commit for 
any crime, for they have power to impeach for any crime. 
When the House of Commons adjudge any thing to be a 
breach of privilege, their adjudication is a conviction, and| 
their commitment in consequence is execution, and the| 
court cannot discharge or bail a person that is in execu-| 
tion by the judgment of any other court. The House of} 
Commons, therefore, having an authority to commit, and 
that commitment being an execution, the question is, what 
can this court do? It can do nothing when a person is in| 
execution by the judgment of a court having competent| 
jurisdiction; in such case, thiscourt is not a court of appeal.” 

Gould, J. ‘* Lentirely concur in opinion with my Lord} 
Chief Justice, that this court hath no cognizance of con-| 
tempts or breaches of privilege of the House of Commons;} 
they are the only judges of their privileges; that they may | 
properly be called judges, appears in 4 Institutes, 47.” | 





. = 
But they proceed, too, in another manner in 


| alone. 


power exercised by that body when sitting judicially. 

It is unlimited, undefined, known only to Parliament 
men, and not subject to review or inquiry elsewhere. 

Sir William Blackstone. ‘* The whole of the law and 
custom of Parliament has its original from this one maxim, 
that whatever matter arises concerning either House of 
Parliament, ought to be examined, discussed, and adjudg- 
ed, in that place to which it relates, and not elsewhere.” 
[1 Blackstone’s Commentary, 120.} 

Lord Coke. ‘* And this is the reason that judges ought 
not to give any opinion of a matter of Parliament, because 
it is not to be decided by the common law, but secundum 
legem et consuetudinem Parliamenti.” [4 Inst.] 

In the King’s Bench, the court held ‘that the House of 
Commons were the proper judges of their own privileges, 
and that this court was now estopped to say that this was 
not a breach of the privileges of the House of Commons, 
or that the House of Commons had no such privilege.” [2 
Salk. 504.) 

Holt, Chief Justice, dissented. He said, ‘* when the 
House of Commons exceed their legal bounds and autho- 
rity, their acts are wrongful, and cannot be justified more 
than the acts of private men; that there was no question 
but their authority is from the law; and as it is circum- 
scribed, so it may be exceeded. To say they are judges 
of their own privileges and their own authority, and no- 
body else, is to make their privileges to be as they would 
have them.” 

In this opinion, just and reasonable as it is, he stood 
All the other judges were against him. 

Grose, J., adopting the language of Chief Justice De 
Grey, ina former case, says, ‘* Where the House of Com- 
mons (and the same may be said of the House of Lords} 
adjudge any thing to be a contempt, or a breach of privi- 
lege, their adjudication is a conviction.” 

In another passage, he observed, in illustration of the 
power of the House, ‘* Every court must be the sole judge 
of its own contempts.” [8 7° 2. 514.] 

Gould, J. ** This court cannot know the nature and 
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wer of the proceedings of the House of Commons; it is| a judicial as well as legislative capacity. When sitting as 
Founded on a different law: the lex et consuetudo Parlia-|a court, it is the sole judge of contempts against itself. 
menti is known to Parliament men only.” The power of the House being unlimited, it may convict 
‘¢ The House of Commons have this power (to punish} for any and every cause at its own good pleasure. All 
for contempts) only in common with all the courts of| this is legal, because such is the law of Parliament, which 
Westminster Hall.” [3 Wills, 188.]} is part of the law of the land. But that law is unknown 
An historical incident will exhibit the practical effect of] to the judges, and known only to Parliament men. The 
this alarming power of the House of Commons. In the| courts can in no case interfere with the judgment of the 
first year of the reign of William and Mary, two of the| House; that judgment is conclusive: it can neither be 
judges of the Court of King’s Bench, for overruling a| questioned nor inquired into elsewhere. 
plea which asserted that that court had not jurisdiction] As a court, the House may, and does, commit for con- 
ina question of parliamentary privilege, were censured | tempts, not against its judicial, but its legislative character 
by a resolution of the House, and committed to the custo-|and capacity. Having, as legislators, received an affront, 
dy of the Sergeant-at-Arms for the contempt. the members assume their judicial robes, and proceed to 
Let us next see how this unlimited and undefined power} inflict summary and discretionary punishment on the of- 
was conferred on the two Houses of Parliament. Weshall| fender! Strange, incongruous, and arbitrary as this may 
find it to be a legal power, conferred by the public law of| seem, yet it is held to be, not only legal, but just and rea- 
the land—not incidental, nor growing out of any supposed | sonable, in a country which boasts of a higher degree of 
necessity. civil liberty than it accords to any other nation on the 
In the case of Burdett vs. Abbott, decided in the King’s} earth. 
Bench in 1811, Lord Ellenborough, chiefjudge, declared| But it may be said that this House, as well as the House 
that ** Lord Coke, and all the writers on the law, had! of Commons, hasa judicial capacity. True, it has one of 
held that the lex et consuetudo Parliamenti was part of|a qualified nature, as has already been stated. But its ea- 
the law of the land, in its large and extended sense.” pacity, in this respect, is strictly defined and limited by 
He also observed, Mr. Justice Foster says, ‘*‘ The law of|the constitution: it is not like that of the House of Com- 
Parliament is a part of the law of the land, and there | mons, altogether undefined and without check or limitation. 
would be an end of all law, if the House of Commons| We have seen, siry that the law and custom of Parlia- 
could not commit fora contempt.” [14 East, 1.] ment is part of the law of the realm. It is also statute law. 
Lord Holt. ‘* We are bound to take notice of the cus-| For this I have the authority of Lord Ellenborough, late 
toms of Parliament, for they are part of the law of the| Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, In the case before re- 


land.” ferred to, and which grew out of a commitment by the 
Again: ‘* The lex Parliamenti must be looked on as the} House of Commons for an alleged contempt, after remark- 
law of the kingdom.” ing that the two Houses of Parliament formerly constitut- 


Powell, J. ‘* There is a lex Parliamenti, for the com-| ed but one body and sat together, although their separa- 
mon law is not the only law of this kingdom; and the|tion took place as early as the 49 Hen. 3, he observed, 
House of Commons do not commit men by the common) ‘ the privileges which have been since enjoyed, and the 
law, but by the law of Parliament.” [2 Lord R. 1105.] | functions which have been since uniformly exercised by 

Lord Coke. ‘* As every court of justice hath laws and|each branch of the Legislature, with the knowledge and 
customs for its direction, some by the common law, some | acquiescence of the other House and of the King, must be 
by the civil and canon law, some by peculiar laws and/ presumed to be the privileges and functions which then, 
customs, so the high court of Parliament has its own pro-| that is, at the very period of their original separation, 


per lawsand customs.” [4 Jnst.] were statuably assigned to each.” Thus he vindicated the 
Debate in the House of Commons upon a question of| power of the House in that case. He maintained that the 
privilege, in 1703: subsequent and uninterrupted exercise of these functions 


Mr. Lowndes. ‘I have read and learned, and believe | by the House was evidence of the original act of Parlia- 
it is true, that matters of Parliament are to be determined| ment to which he had referred as the origin of this autho- 
by the laws and customs of Parliament; and I believe there| rity of the House. Such, according to the opinion of Lord 
is as good authority for it as there is for writs of error, | Ellenborough, was the law of Parliament. Statute law, 
or any thing else; and that this law and custom of Par-|the expressand concurrent will of King, Lords, and Com- 
liament is a principal part of the law of England.” mon. But Lord Ellenborough did not confine himself to 

Mr. Harley, (Speaker.) ‘* The common law is the} this assertion of the power of the House to punish for con- 
common usage of the realm. I take the law of Parliament/| tempts: he illustrated its propriety by an able general ar- 
to be the common law of the land, and the usage of Par-)gument. 
liament to be the law of Parliament.” Not content with all this, he presented another argu- 

Mr. Cowper. ‘* The law and custom of Parliament is/ment in support of what he had asserted. ‘He observed, 
part of the law of the land, and, as such, ought to be taken} ‘‘ I come with more satisfaction to an authority which can- 
notice of by all people.” not be gainsayed or questioned—to the legislative recogni- 

Debate in the House of Commons, in 1771, upon a reso-| tion of a power in either House of Parliament to punish by 
lution to punish the Lord Mayor of London for an alleged | imprisonment.” 
contempt of that House: | Let us reflect upon this suggestion. The Chief Justice 

Attorney General Thurlow. ‘‘ Every court, sir, has its|is approaching what he deems firm ground--the impreg- 
peculiar regulation, and the law of Parliament is the rule | nable fortress of his opinion. He had supposed that the 
of our proceedings. These uninformed declaimers on the | power was originally conferred by an act of Parliament, but 
nature of our jurisprudence should recollect that we have which, in lapse of time, had been lost. He had argued that 
several laws in this country besides the common law. We the power was just, reasonable, and proper. But, with a 
have, for instance, the admiralty, the civil, and the eccle-|higher satisfaction, he now advances to an ‘ authority 
siastical law. We have, besides, the law of Parliament, | which cannot be gainsayed’’--a parliamentary recogni- 
which is as much a part of the constitution as any other|tion. He knew that a recognition by act of Parliament 
law.” | Was equivalent to one directly conferring the power: and 

Sergeant Glynn. ‘I do not deny that the law of Par-|as Parliament is omnipotent, and may do whatever is pos- 
liament constitutes a part of the law of the land.” isible should be done, such delegation or recognition of 

The parliamentary doctrine of contempts seems, in| the power would be an authority for its exercise which 
brief, to be of this nature. The House of Commons has] could not very consistently be questioned. 
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sthe a 
13, which, after a recital, proceeds to declare that said 
act shall not extend to diminishing any punishment there- 
after to be inflicted upon any person concerned in arrest- 
ing on execution a member of Parliament. 

This act, the Lord Chief Justice observed,was a direct 
parliamentary recognition of the right of the House to in. 
flict punishment. [14 East, 1.] 

Lord Chief Justice De Grey, in a preceding case, citing 
the same statute, and applying it in like manner, said, ¢¢ It 
is most clear the Legislature have recognised the power 
of the House of Commons.” 

Thus, sir, we see the ground on which the power of the 
House of Commons is placed in England. An original act 
of Parliament; a parliamentary recognition; the law and 
custom of Parliament; or, in other words, the general law 
of the realm. Yetall these grounds are inapplicable here. 
No original act of Congress, no recognition by act of Con- 


gress, can be pretended. Nor is it urged that the law of 


the land has conferred the power upon this House: the 
argument has proceeded on other grounds, but which 
have been already sufficiently dwelt upon. 

Ihave stated that the present Lord Chancellor of England 
denies that the House of Commons is, on these or any other 
grounds, authorized to punish for contempts, although he 
concedes their right to imprison, in order to protect them- 
selves, or to remove obstructions to their proceedings. 1 


am bound to present his authority, as well in defence of 


my own views, as to illustrate the subject under discus- 
sion. 


In April of last year, a debate arose in the House of 


Lords, upon the power of that body to fine and imprison, 
by way of punishment for a libel. ‘* The Lord Chancellor 
expressed his opinion, as an individual peer, that though 
the House of Lords had the undoubted right of imprison- 
ment, as the House of Commons had, in order to remove 
an obstruction totheir proceedings, yet that he agreed with 
many great legal and constitutional authorities, that their 
right to imprison for a time certain, and to fix a fine cer- 
tain, was a disputable question.” He said, ‘* The House 
of Commons has the power of commitment, but not for 
any certain time; they have the power to commit, as a 
means of removing an obstruction.” 

The Chief Justice of the King’s Bench had, at first, ex- 
pressed a different opinion, but which, in the course of 
the discussion, he abandoned. In reply to what had fallen 
from the Chief Justice, the Chancellor said, ‘* What were 
those reasons’ I heard them, my lords, with wonder and 
amazement. He tells you that, because the courts of law 
in Westminster Hall have the power to fine and imprison, 
so also must the House of Lords and Commons have that 
power. Good God! my lords, who ever heard till this 
moment; when were you ever told till this moment; when 
were you ever toid till this day, when you have been told 
it by a Lord Chief Justice of England, that the House of 
Commons has the right to inflict fines and imprisonment 
upon his Majesty’s subjects, in vindication of their privi- 
leges? No one, who knows any thing about the law and 
the constitution of the country, can hesitate for a moment 
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ct of 1 James I, chap.|I cite them to show the ground on which the House then 


proceeded, and the object which it had in view, 

The House of Commons then can imprison by way of 
self-protection—to remove obstructions to its proceed. 
ings, not to punish—-not in vindication of its privileges. 
Such are the ancient cases; such is the opinion of the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor. I grant, sir, that his predecessors 
have often held otherwise: former Parliaments have held 
and acted otherwise, and the courts of justice have usually 
upheld their decisions, however absurd and oppressive. 
But here, sir, where neither opinion is strictly authorita- 
tive or obligatory upon us, which most commends itself to 
our judgments, that of the present tolerant and liberal 
Lord Chancellor of England, or of those who held to the 
divine right of Kings, and the omnipotence of Parliament? 

Another view of this subject should be presented. The 
fifth amendment of the constitution of the United States 
declares that ‘*no person shall be deprived of liberty or 
property, without due process of law.” The arrest and 
detention must be by some process known to, and autho- 
rized by law. By what law, let me ask, sir, has the ac- 
cused, in this instance, been deprived of his liberty’ 
Where is the legal authority for his detention? BS 

An act of the British Parliament contains a provision 
similar to that which I have just read. In the case of Bur- 
dett vs. Abbott, decided in the King’s Bench, and before 
referred to, it was objected that this act had been violated 
in the arrest of Burdett for a contempt of the House, his 
counsel insisting that the law and custom of Parliament 
was not to be regarded as a part of the law of the realm. 
Lord Ellenborough gave a short answer to the objection, 
saying that the der Parliamenti was part of the law of the 
land, and the imprisonment, therefore, not in violation of 
this great provision in favor of personal liberty. [14 East. } 

This answer of the Chief Justice was pertinent and con- 
clusive there. But what answer could he have given, 
what answer could any one give here? The lex Parlia- 
menti has not been adopted, and is not part of the law of 
this land. Under what law, then, is the accused detain- 
ed? Let those who can, answer the question. 

But if this House was, in its creation, empowered to 
punish for a contempt, it isnot so now. A law of the last 
session has shorn it of that power. If this House convicts 
and punishes, it does soas acourt. Itis then within the 
very language and terms of that act. The act declares 
that the power of the several courts of the United States 
to inflict summary punishments for contempts of court, 
shall not be construed to extend to any cases, except mis- 
behavior in the presence of the said court, or so near 
thereto as to obstruct the administration of justice, &c. 
The title of this law is, ‘an act declaratory of the law con- 
cerning contempts of court.” It does not profess to create 
anew rule, but to declare what the former law was. The 
power to inflict punishment for contempts shall not be 
construed, &c. Congress then, by this act, declared that 
the courts of the United States were not by any law au- 
thorized to punish for contempts, unless committed in their 
presence, or so near as to interrupt their business. No 
one has suggested that the House of Commons, or this 


in saying that the Lord Chief Justice is grievously in| House, has greater power in this respect than a court has. 


error here.”’ 

‘This opinion is in conformity with the earlier cases in 
the House of Commons. ‘hat body originally interfered 
to protect its members, not to punish. 

In 1554, Johnson, a burgess, complained of Monyng- 
ton, who had beat him, and put him in fear of his life. 
On that complaint, the House arrested Monyngton, and 
sent him to the Tower. 

In 1575, Bainbrigg, a member, complained that one 
Williams had assaulted and threatened him. The House 
thereupon entertained and proceeded on the complaint. 

These are believed to be the two first instances in which 
the House acted upon complaints for personal violence. 


| Yet Congress has affirmed that the courts could not law- 
fully punish in a case like the present one. This occur- 
red beyond the presence of the House, and did not in any 
respect interrupt its proceedings. But if this House is 
not within the words of that act, is it not clearly within its 
principle? Ought we to exercise in this case a power 
which we here denied to every court in the Union? Is it 
reasonable we shoulddo so? Which is least powerful’ 
Which most stands in need of support against violence’ I! 
necessity could confer power upon a public body, which, 
on that ground, might interpose the stronger claim, this 
House, or a court of justice? 

I have referred to the opinion of Mr. Livingston, which 
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isto be found in a report to the Legislature of the State of 
Louisiana, as confirming the views I have offered to the 
House. The extract which I propose to read, is of con- 
siderable length, but the equity of its principles, and the 
vr and force with which they are expressed and illus- 
trated, will, I trust, secure for them the attention of the 
House. His remarks have especial reference to the power 
exercised by the courts in punishing for contempts, yet 
are not less applicable to this body. Having exposed the 
dangerous nature of that power; the crime undefined by 
any law; the mode of trial, unjust and arbitrary; the per- 
son offended being the only judge; he proceeds as follows: 

**I do but waste the time of the honorable body I ad- 
dress, in showing the dangerous nature of this undefined 
power; for its apologists cannot hide its hideous features. 
Blackstone acknowledges that itis ‘not agreeable to the 
genius of the common law, in any other instance,’ but he 
does not attempt to justify it even from necessity, and con- 
tents himself with showing that it is of ‘high antiquity, and 
by immemorial usage has become the law of the land,’ that 
is to say, that it is common law, and, as that is the perfec- 
tion of human reason, that it must be good. But here, 
where we are not satisfied in general with this reasoning, 


society. An individual has the right to defend himself 
against an attack upon his liberty or life; but after he has 
successfully resisted it, he has no right to punish; yet liber- 
ty and life are considered as sufficiently protected by this 
limited power. Courts of justice have the same right to 
repel all attempts to interrupt the performance of their 
functions. They are incorporeal beings, whose existence 
is only in the performance of their functions—that is their 
life--that is their liberty. They are, or ought to be, arm- 
ed with every power necessary to defend them. Noise, 
interruptions, violence of every kind, must be repressed; 
obedience to all lawful orders which are necessary for the 
performance of their functions, must be enforced. Thus 
far the law of self-defence goes, but no further. Is the 
violence over? has the interruption ceased? Is the intruder 
removed’? Has the order, which was disobeyed, been 
complied with’ Here the power of the incorporeal being, 
as well as that of the individual in the analogous case, 
ceases, and the duty of the sovereign power begins. That 
alone must punish; that alone can define offences, and fix 
the penalty for committing them. An infringement of the 
legal rights of a court of justice is an offence; and that 
government is radically defective, which places the power 


as summary as the processit is used to defend; here, and|to punish it in the hands of the offended party. Here, 
on this occasion, when we are inquiring, not what is, but|then, we find the limit of that necessity, which is so much 
what ought to be law; here some other argument must be | insisted on, and so little understood. There is a necessity 
used to show that we ought to adopt or continue this op-/|that courts should have the power of removing interrup- 
pressive absurdity, and that argument is found in a single Itions to their proceedings, because, unless they can per- 
word—-necessity. In the present improved state of human |form their functions, they cannot exist; but there is none 
intellect, people do not so readily submit to the force of|that they should have the power to punish those interrup- 
this word as they formerly did. They inquire, they in-| tions: the laws must do that by the instrumentality of the 
vestigate, and, in more instances than one, the result has|courts, but in the form prescribed by law. 
been, that attributes before deemed necessary for the ex-| ‘‘If the argument has been as clearly expressed, as its 
ercise of legal power were found to be only engines for | force is felt, it must be convincing to show that all those 
its abuse. Not one of the oppressive prerogatives of which | offences, distinguished by the name of contempts, ought 
the crown has been successively stripped, in England, but | to be banished from our penal law, which they disfigure by 
was, in its day, defended on the plea of necessity. Not|the grossest departure from principle; that courts ought 
one of the attempts to destroy them, but was deemed a ha-|to be empowered to remove all obstructions to their pro- 
zardous innovation. Let us examine whether this power | ceeding; that all those acts, as well as those tending to 
does not partake of the same nature. interrupt the course of judical proceeding, to taint its 
‘*A recurrence to the great principle of self-defence, | purity, or even to bring it into disrepute, should be pun- 
which we have in a former part of this report developed, |ished only by the due course of law; and that proper pun- 
will serve to show with some certainty, as it is thought, to|ishments, inflicted by the regular operation of law, will 
what extent this power is necessary or proper. Society |deter from these acts much more effectually than the irre- 
has, if our reasoning be correct, the right of self-defence. | gular agency of the offended party, who sometimes, from 
Every department created by that society for its govern-| delicacy, will abstain from enforcing the penalty of the 
ment, every individual composing that society, has the|/law; sometimes, from the indulgence of passion, will ex- 
same right, defined to mean the right of defending exist- | ceed it. 
ence, and the operations necessary to existence. But} ‘It ison these principles that this part of the code 
society, as the superintending power, must have, for the |has been framed. It vests ample powers of repression in 
purpose of securing these and all other rights belonging |the court; they may remove every interruption to their 
to departments and to individuals, the further power to} proceedings; they may enforce prompt obedience to their 
punish. Society alone has this right. Try the law of!orders; they may, if simple removal is not found suffi- 
omer by this simple rule. Courts of law are the or-|cient, restrain by imprisonment; and after this, a regular 
gans of one of the departments of society, and, to avoid|trial and punishment follows for offence. Here is no an- 
confusion, we will select for our example courts of exclu- gry altercation. Allis done with the composure necessary 
sively civil jurisdiction; such courts have the right to de-|to the dignity of justice. The judge is not the accuser; 
fend their own existence, and to repress every thing that|the accuser is not the judge. All that class of offences, 
interferes immediately with the exercise of their legal) too, which consist in insulting expressions, are provided 
powers. ‘They have this right, as a legitimate part of so-|for. But here, again, an impartial jury decide, as well 
ciety, by the principles of natural law; and if it be curtail-|on the nature of the words, as on the intent with which 
ed by any constitutional provision, it is a great defect, be-|they were used. The judge cannot improperly indulge 
cause self-preservation very frequently requires immediate | his feelings, or restrain them to the injury of public jus- 
efforts that would make an application to any other power|tice; and the offender against laws for preserving the 
ineffectual. Every thing, then, that is necessary and pro-| order and dignity of the judiciary, is liable to the same 
per to defend itsexistence, and to secure the free perform-| penalties, entitled to the same rights, and judged by the 
ance of its functions, can with no greater propricty be | same laws, that apply to other offenders.” 
denied to a court, than there would be in forbidding an in-| Such, sir, are the views of Mr. Livingston upon the 
dividual to defend his life against the attack of an assassin. | question now to be decided. I have referred to them as 
But neither the court nor the individual have necessarily |the calm and deliberate opinions of one of the most en- 
the right to punish, either after the attempt has been re-|lightened jurists of the age, and, as such, deserving the 
pelled, or after it has been carried into execution. That respectful attention of this House. And let me add, sir, 
is the duty and the right exclusively vested in the whole |that whatever may be the final judgment of the House, 
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it is to me a source of gratification and of pride that the |and deep current of general execration which its own 
conclusion at which I have arrived in this case is fortified | acts have excited, and has found itself in fact powerless, 
and sustained by so high an authority. if not contemptible, amid all its high-sounding pretensions, 
There are other considerations, sir, to which I invitethe} In 1771, the House of Commons, being seized with one 
candid attention of the House. If all I have said is found- | of those dignified paroxysms to which such bodies are oc. 
ed in error; if, indeed, this House does rightfully possess | casionally subject, resolved that an article published by 
the power which I have denied to it, what, in brief, is its | one Miller wasa libel upon the House, and thereupon or- 
nature and extent’? A right to try the offender at its own | dered his arrest by the Sergeant-at-Arms. He was ac. 
convenience and in its own way. Courts and jurors are J coneeety taken into custody. Complaint for this violence 
the usual triers in criminal cases. Jurists have taught, | was immediately made to Crosby, Lord Mayor of London; 
and most of us, probably, have been unwise enough to and the messenger of the House, as well as Miller, the 
believe, that one great barrier against oppression consists , printer, were both brought before that magistrate. En- 
in this right to a trial by a jury composed of our fellow- | tertaining the opinion that the House had transcended its 
citizens. By the present mode, that impediment to arbi- | powers, the Lord Mayor discharged Miller from custody, 
trary power is removed. 'and committed the messenger, as for an illegal arrest. 
Jurors are required to be free from bias and preposses- | Enraged at this course, on the part of the Lord Mayor, 
sion, and especially from all angry and malevolent feelings. |the House voted that he also was guilty of a breach of 
Yet this salutary principle is here disregarded. The | privilege, and ordered him to be taken into custody. 
offence is a contempt of the House; an indignity to those; The populace were greatly excited by these proceed 
who compose it. Yet these offended and not unfrequently |ings. Lord North was insulted on his way to the House, 
angry or excited members are made judges of the of- and escaped with difficulty. Fox was pelted with oranges. 
fence, and judges without control. This is not all, sir;| A tumultuous crowd collected in the palace yard, and in 
they are not only judges, whose passions have become ex- | the passages leading to the House. Fox complained to the 
cited by a real or fancied insult, but they are to adjudge, | House of the outrage upon himself; but it is worthy of 
not according to any law defining the offence, but accord- | remark, that the House did not direct the arrest of any 
ing to the arbitrary opinion which each individual may | person, nor take any step on the complaint. 
form of what should really constitute a contempt. | A committee was shortly after appointed to inquire into 
Crimes are or should be defined with great care in every | the obstructions to the orders of the House in discharging 
system of penal law. The ingredients or essentials of an | Miller, and to see what course had before been taken by 
offence should be stated with precision. Every one | the House on similar occasions, with instructions to deduce 
charged with crime should surely be able to know in what | such principles of parliamentary law as might be applica- 
that crime consists, and courts and jurors, in pronouncing | ble to the circumstances of the case. 
a party to be guilty, should at least be able to point to| This committee made a report--a document of great 
some law which creates the offence and prescribes the pun- | pith and moment, and worthy the especial consideration 
ishment. | of those who should now look ahead, and see in what man- 
But here, sir, all these safeguards are wanting. No|ner this House can compel obedience to its orders. The 
law has defined this offence, or prescribed any punishment. | committee reported that the House had ever considered it 
Every member must take counsel from hisown judgment; |to be the duty of every branch of the civil Government 
no common standard of guilt is erected, to which all may | to be aiding, when required, to carry into execution the 
resort; but each is swayed by the dictates of his own | warrants and orders of the House. 
mind, or by his excited passions, asthe more agreeable if} I shall not deny, sir, that such may be the duty of the 
not the better guide. Yet, in this free country, where | civil magistracy in England, but I do deny that the orders 
power has been conferred with a grudging hand, and | of this House, in matters of privilege, are at all obligatory 
where every effort has been made to cramp and limit what upon these officers here. It is not their duty to be aiding 
has been granted, it is gravely insisted that this essence of |to carry them intoeffect. They violate no law in refusing 
every thing despotic and arbitrary, this union of every jsuch aid. 1f such is their duty, they can, no doubt, be 
power which can mark and define a tyranny, has been | punished for its violation; but I suspect that no gentleman 
conferred, not expressly—not even by any words which | will pretend that any such danger need be feared, by a 
look like an intention to confer it—but by mere implica- | refusal. The committee, however, declared that the 
tion and inference, or simply because it is necessary or | House had acted, by committing to prison such peace offi- 
convenient to possess it. cers as refused, when directed, to assist the Sergeant and 
But, sir, although personal liberty in England, unless | messengers of the House in executing its orders. Andas 
the opinion of the Lord Chancellor shall prevail, is, as it to breaches of privilege, under color of law, the report 
has been for centuries, at the mercy of either House of | stated that they had usually been committed by prosecu- 
Parliament; and although such will be the degraded con- tions for words spoken in the House, or by discharging 
dition of our fellow-citizens here, if what is now claimed from custody those who had been arrested by its order. 
should be sustained; yet, sir, I admit that there and here In such cases the House had acted by resolving that such 
the magnitude of the real evil will be far short of its omi- | prosecutions should be deemed violations of privilege, and 
nous and startling aspect. Arbitrary power carries its by committing to prison as well such judges as had pro- 
own antidote. We shall still be comparatively, and in a ‘nounced judgments against persons entitled to privilege, 
great degree, powerless. The fear of man, if not a sense as those officers who had, under color of legal authority, 
of justice, will restrain us. We cannot resist the public assumed to discharge from custody persons arrested by its 
odium, the derision and the scorn, of those whom we seek order. 
to bind down by our despotic will. It has been soin Eng-| Numerous instances in which the House had exert- 
land, as well as here; and I trust in Heaven the time may ed its power in these different ways, are cited in the 
never arrive when it shall be otherwise. Although in- report. 
stances of cruelty inflicted on pretence of contempt of! Now, sir, is this House prepared to follow out, in prac 
Parliament are not unfrequent in English parliamentary tice, this theory and these precedents of the House of 
history, yet, in modern times, they are extremely rare. 'Commons? Let us meet this question. Would this House 
Most prosecutions of this character have been abandoned ‘arrest and punish, as for a contempt, a judge, ifone should 
in their progress, or, owing to the imbecility of the tribu- think proper to discharge this defendant on habeas cor- 
nal, have come to some trifling or ridiculous conclusion. A pus? 1 doubt not there are judges who, on application, 
House of Commons has been unable to stem the strong would do this. Virginia, I think, has one at least, whose 
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expressed and recorded opinion must ineyitably carry|ed to break out in acts of open violence and outrage. 
him to that result. It could not be otherwise, and I for} Happily, however, it subsided, and no other indignity was 
one would applaud the decision. This question will] offered to the Senate, than to compliment Duane with a 
probably never be decided, as it should be, until it assumes) dinner on the last day of the session; those who attended 
theaspect of a controversy with the judiciary. We shall it, passing, in regular procession, under the windows of the 
then feel that our boasted strength is but weakness, and| Senate chamber as that body was about to disperse. 
that the best guaranty for the privileges of this House is} Letus, sir, gather wisdom from the experience of others. 
to be found in the decorum of its proceedings, its respect|I ask gentlemen calmly, if an attempt to coerce respect, 
for the rights of absent individuals, and a hearty devotion| and maintain the dignity of a public assembly like this, 
to the real interests of the country. by a solemn prosecution for contempt, ever resulted 
But, sir, I have referred to this document, as well to} otherwise than in discomfiture and discredit. There is an 
exhibit its high pretensions on the score of power and pri-|all-pervading sentiment in every community of freemen, 
vilege, as to call the attention of the House to its conclu-|that, so far as concerns the purposes of public justice, 
sion, and the reception it received when reported to the} courts are the only suitable tribunals to pass upon life and 
House. It closed by a solemn declaration on the partjliberty. Such is the public judgment in every section of 
of the committee that it highly concerned the dignity of the | this country. We cannot deny that it is so, and we dare 
House to retake Miller, the printer, and that all magistrates | not openly resist it. We seek to evade it by a distinc- 
and officers of the peace ought to be called upon to assist | tion—a distinction without a difference; or, if there be one, 
the Sergeant in effecting that object. it exposes in tenfold more glaring light the absurdity and 
A historian of the period informs us, that when the re-|arrogance of the pretension on which the superstructure 
port had been read, the House burst into a fit of laughter} of our power is erected. We do not punish for the public 
at the impotency of che conclusion, when contrasted with | crime or breach of the public peace, but for the contempt 
its swoln pretensions. All had dwindled down to the|offered to the House; the insult to its dignity! It 
arrest of Miller, as the only step which could effectually|is this alone we profess to punish. By this wretched 
reinstate and restore the prostrate dignity of the House. |sophism we suffer ourselves to be misled, and upon it we 
Mr. Burke is said to have ridiculed the whole proceed-| are perpetrating an act of flagrant usurpation. Allin the 
ing, and to have concluded witha story of some mice who] name of dignity; dignity which must be sustained by arbi- 
held a consultation what to do with the cat thattormented|trary arrests, the assumption of ungranted powers—a 
them. They voted that the cat should be tied up, to pre-| dignity which, in my estimation, is as unworthy of that 
vent future depredations, but unfortunately forgot how to} name, as it is worthless, in comparison with the price at 
tieher up. So, he said, the House had ordered the arrest} which it must thus be purchased. 
of Miller, but unfortunately had not pointed out how it 
could be done. A motion was made, in a ludicrous way, Tucunspay, May 10. 
to thank the gentlemen of the select committee for the aceon oy ie “a See 
judicious and effect! means they had recommended for CASE OF SAMUEL HOUSTON. 
vindicating the privileges and the dignity of the House;} The House resumed the case of Samuel Houston-~the 
but before any question was taken, and in order to get} question pending the same as yesterday. 
rid of the ridiculous discussion, Lord North moved an ad-| Mr. BEARDSLEY resumed and concluded his remarks 
journment, which was carried. And from that day to the|in support of the original resolution, and in opposition to 
present nothing further, it is believed, has been heard inthe |the amendment. [His speech is given entire above. ] 
House about Miller, the printer, or this report. Both by Mr. SUTHERLAND took the opposite side of the 
common consent, and it is hoped without any sacrifice of| question, and spoke with animation in support of the pri- 
real dignity, have passed quietly down the stream of time, | vileges of the House, and particularly in opposition to the 
without further annoyance or notice from injudicious and | position of Mr. Drayton, that when a member printed his 
over-zealous friends, often more distressing and dangerous | speech he forfeited his privilege, and placed himself on 
than the assaults of open and vindictive enemies. the ground of any other author or publisher: which doc- 
A scene equally ridiculous, had it not been attended |trine, he insisted, led to the destruction of the liberty of 
with some circumstances truly alarming, occurred in the} the press. 
House of Lords a few yearsafter. Several members had Mr. MITCHELL, of South Carolina, next took the 
been assaulted, on their way to the House, by a mob} floor, and went into a brief argument in opposition to the 
which surrounded it. The members are described as ex-| right of the House, under the constitution, to punish the 
hibiting the most grotesque appearance; some with their) assault of a member as a breach of privilege. 
hair about their shoulders; others smutted with dirt; and Mr. CRANE, of Ohio, followed. He said he was not 
most of them as pale as the ghost of Hamlet. Yet the}accustomed to mingle in the debates of the House; but he 
most efficient mode of redress, which the collected wis-| felt that to be silent on this occasion would be a derelic- 
dom of the Lords, spiritual and temporal, could devise, | tion of duty. When this case was first brought before 
and the House command, for their relief, was a proposi-| the House, said Mr. C., [ supposed it merely involved a 
tion that the House, headed by the Speaker, and preced-| question of fact, and that, if the charge was sustained by 
ed by the mace, should go out, to overawe, by this en-|the evidence, the appropriate punishment would follow, 
sign ofauthority, and thus quell and disperse, the mob. {as a necessary consequence. ButI was mistaken. Some 
But these exhibitions of the mere phantoms of authority, | gentlemen wholly deny the power of this House to punish 
impotent of themselves, and in their arrogance inviting| contempts and breaches of privilege; others, restricting 
ridicule, if not aggression, have not been confined to the} the power to the narrowest possible limits, maintain that 
British Parliament, nor have they there alone led to the| the peculiar circumstances of this case will not warrant its 
most decided expressions of popular contempt. In 1800, / exercise. I shall cndeavor to show that the charge against 
Duane was cited to appear before the Senate of the Unit-| the accused is fully sustained by the proof; that the House 
ed States, then sitting at Philadelphia, to answer for a/ does rightfully possess the power to punish; and that this 
contempt, in a publication of his, reflecting on that body. | case presents a fit occasion for its exercise. The charge 
The prosecution was finally abandoned, so that its merits, |is, that the accused committed an assault and battery on 
if ithad any, need not be brought before the House. In|the member from Ohio, for words spoken in debate by 
its progress, however, asI have been informed by anactor the latter. The accused, in his answer, admits the com- 
In its scenes, the popular excitement in that city, aroused | mission of the assault and battery, but, through his coun- 
by this prosecution, was at its highest pitch, and threaten-|sel, seeks to avail himself of a novel species of defence; 
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that this outrage on the gentleman from Ohio was com-| adopt and naturalize these doctrines of the English courts, 
mitted, not for the speech made by him in this House, but|and extend their application to such cases as the one nov 
for the publication of that speech; and his refusal to] before us, let us compare the difference in the forms o{ 
answer the interrogatory of the accused, whether that] Government, and of the institutions of the two countries 
publication was a correct copy of his speech. The de- 


The one is a monarchy, of which secrecy in counsel is g 
fence is not sustained by the evidence, and, if it were, it| constituent quality; the other a republic, of which publi. 
would not avail the accused. city is the life and soul. In England, in a prosecution fo; 

I will not waste the time of the House, by a minute}an alleged libel, the truth of the charge cannot be given 
recapitulation of the testimony. The answer of the ac-|in evidence; here, truth may be freely published, whe. 
cused does not directly deny that the act was committed | ther it affects Government, magistracy, or individuals, jf 
for the cause assigned in the charge, in his letter to the Y j 


int he !such publication be made from good motives, and fo: 
member from Ohio; he makes no inquiry or complaint| justifiable ends. 


se 
respecting the publication; his only object was to ascer-|" «The two Houses of Parliament,” I quote Hallam’: J o 
tain whether that publication was a correct report of the/ Constitutional History of England, vol. 3, p. 398, “are te 
speech. For aught that appears in the testimony, the! supposed to deliberate with closed doors. It is always JJ © 
accused did not know that the member from Ohio had competent for any one member to insist that strangers be a 
any agency in the publication, until the fact was stated by| excluded; not on any special ground, but by merely en- le 
him on his examination. But if any doubt rested on this} forcing the standing order for that purpose. It has bee: il 
point, it would be completely removed by the testimony | several times resolved that it is a high breach of privileg: hi 
of the member from Tennessee. The answer of the ac-|to publish any speeches or proceedings of the Commons a 
cused to the well-meant remonstrances of his real friend, | though they have since directed their own votes and re- f 
proves the temper of his mind—proves conclusively} solutions to be printed.” It was resolved, nem. con., ‘ 
that it was the speech delivered in this House which rous-| February 26, 1729, that ‘it is an indignity to, and a f 


ed his indignation, and inflamed his thirst for vengeance; 
and that it was a mere afterthought to ascribe the subse- 
quent outrage to the publication of that speech. It was}minutes of the debates or other proceedings of this 
here, in this Hall, he had suffered wrong, and here should/ flouse, or of any committee thereof; and that, upon dis. 
the wrong be righted. The court of Ieaven itself should} covery of the authors, &c., this House will proceed agains! 
not shield the wrong-doer. The ferocious contempt of all} the offenders with the utmost severity.” In 1738, the re- 
sanctions, human and divine, exhibited in that answer, | solution was repeated in nearly the same words. On tly 
however characteristic it might have been, in the mouth) 30th of April, 1747, Cave,'the editor of the Gentleman’s 
of a robber chieftain, ‘* with hand of blood and brow of} Magazine, was brought to the bar for publishing th 
gloom,” in the sixteenth century, and in a country then} House’s debates; he denied that he retained any person 
the most lawless and worst governed in Europe, surely] jn pay to make the speeches, and, after expressing his con 
will not be endured in this enlightened age and civilized} trition, was discharged, on payment of the fees. 

country. To my judgment, the evidence establishes fully | Look at the contrast exhibited by the American Con 
and incontrovertibly, that the true and only cause of this gress. So far from this secrecy, this caution to keep the 
outrage is the one assigned in the charge, and that] people in ignorance of our proceedings, every facility is 
the accused cannot and ought not to evade the conse-| afforded, and great expense is incurred, to give publicity 
quences of this act, by ascribing it to another and simula-/ to them. . 


ted motive. [are printed, and scattered throughout the whole country, 
But, were the fact otherwise, I deny that the decisions} for public information. Instead of conniving at reporters, 
of the English courts, in the cases of Lord Abingdon and| gs in England, admitting them as it were by stealth, and 
of Creavy, are to be considered as applicable to, or au-| secreting them behind the pillars of the galleries, here 
thoritative in, this country, Nor would the defence now| they are admitted of right; you assign them conspicuou: 
set up be sustained even in the British House of Com-| stations in the Hall, and, in fact, constitute them officers 
mons. By the law of that country, as expounded by its) of the House. I know that those rules and orders of 
judges, a member of Parliament is not responsible for Parliament, though unrepealed, are obsolete; that the de 
any thing said by him in debate, except to the House of bates of both Houses are freely and fully published; and 
which he is a member; but if he publish his speech in | the intelligent writer to whom I have referred attributes 
the newspapers, though for the purpose of correcting an | the improvement, nay, even the preservation, of the Bri 
erroneous report made without his privity or consent, this tish constitution to this circumstance. ‘* Perhaps,” is his 
act of publication renders him liable to a prosecution, if language, ‘ the constitution could not have stood so long, 
the published speech contains matter reflecting on the) or rather would have stood like a useless and untenanted 
character and conduct of an individual, and he cannot set mansion, if this unlawful means had not kept up a perpe 
up his privilege as a bar to such prosecution. A party tual intercourse, a reciprocity of influence, between the 
arraigned before the House of Commons for an assault) Parliament and the people.” But a corrupt House of 
and battery on one of its members, urges this defence: Commons, imbued with the slavish doctrines of a forme! 
True, I assaulted and beat your member; but the act was age, anxious to muzzle the press, to shroud their pr¢ 
done for the publication of the speech, not for the speech ceedings in secrecy, may arouse those sleeping lions, and 
itself. By the law of the land, a member publishing his will do so, whenever they believe the spirit of the people 
speech may be prosecuted as a libeller; ergo, a member is broken to submission. 
publishing his speech may be assaulted and beaten by any Are the representatives of the American people pr 
one who fancies himself injured by such publication, and pared to admit the doctrine that a member cannot pub 
your riglits are untouched, your privileges inviolate. 1 lish his speech, however truly and faithfully, without di 
deny the logic of this conclusion. It is a non sequitur. vesting himself of his privilege? No reporter, howeve! 
In fact, the House of Commons has always punished insults skilful, can report with perfect accuracy the language 
and personal violence to its members, from whatever and sentiments of a speaker. Is it not notorious that, if 
cause, as a breach of privilege. you deny to a member the right of revising and correct 
In all arguments drawn from analogy, we must be care-| ing the notes of the reporter, his speech must go out to 
ful that the cases are alike, that there is no essential dif- his constituents, and to the public, mutilated, distorted, 
ference in the facts and circumstances; otherwise, our, and misrepresented? Are gentlemen aware of the const 
reasoning will be inconclusive and erroneous. Before we’ quences of this rigorous exclusion of the right of revi 
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and correction? Why, speeches, as delivered here some- 
times, resemble bear-cubs, which are licked into shape, 
only when they approach the press. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SurHEeRLany]} 
has shown the effects which the adoption of this English 
doctrine, and its application to cases such as that now 
before us, must produce. I will not weaken his argu- 
ments by repetition. One of his illustrations might have 
been extended still further. A distorted and caricatured 
publication is made of the speech of a member; his con- 
stituents call on him for an explanation; in answer, he 
sends a letter to one of them, containing a correct report 
of hisspecch. According to this new doctrine, this let- 
ter, written under such circumstances, would divest him 
of his privilege, subject him to « prosecution as a libeller, 
and expose him, unprotected by this House, to the vio- 
lence and outrage of any one who conceived himself in- 
jured by such letter. Give to these doctrines of the Eng- 
lish courts the force and application now contended for, 
and you will diminish the utility and efficacy of the press; 
for who can rely upon the accuracy of its reports of the 
debates of Congress? You impair the freedom of debate; 
for who will venture to speak when his sentiments are 
perpetually liable to be perverted and misrepresented? 
and you withhold from the people the best means of judg- 
ing of the language and conduct of their representatives. 
I cannot, therefore, but regret that the gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Drarrox,] whom 1 was taught to 
respect long before I saw him, should have givem the 
sanction of his character and influence to a doctrine fraught 
with such dangerous consequences. I regret it the more, 
as he has recognised, and stated with so much clearness 
and ability, the general power of the House to punish 
contempts and breaches of privilege. 

inow purpose to show that this House does possess, 
and can rightfully exercise, the power of punishment 
in cases of contempt and breach of privilege. This con- 
servative power is necessary for the due discharge of the 
functions of a deliberative assembly, and has always been 
maintained and enforced, both in Great Britain and in this 
country. I will not open those pages of English history 
which portray Parliaments timid and submissive, ignorant 
or careless of their rights, the mere instruments of a ty- 
rant. The lessons they teach are full of instruction and 
warning. But rather look to those periods when the 
spirit of liberty was awake, when the Commons of Eng- 
land claimed their constitutional rights and privileges; or, 
if the file afforded no precedents, if the statutes, and the 
great charter itself, were mute, asserted those impre- 
scriptible rights which man never can surrender to his 
fellow-man. James the First, called by his flatterers the 
Northern Solomon, but to whom posterity has given a 
very different appellation, and who has been described by 
a modern writer as ** one of those kings whom God seems 
to send for the express purpose of hastening revolutions,” 
thought fit, in a message, to use this language respecting 
the rights and privileges claimed by the Commons: ** We 
could not altow of the style calling it their ancient and un- 
doubted right and inheritance, but could rather have 
wished that they had said their privileges were derived 
from the free grace and permission of our ancestors and 
us.” The Commons, in reply to this kingly assertion, 
that they held their rights from the grace and at the will 
of a master, entered a remonstrance on their journals, in 
which they declared that ‘* the liberties, franchises, privi- 
leges, and jurisdictions of Parliament are the ancient and 
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| ceeding of those businesses, every member of the House 
hath, and of right ought to have, freedom of speech, to 
propound, treat, reason, and bring to conclusion the 
same. And that the Commons in Parliament have like 
liberty und freedom to treat of those matters in such or- 
der as in their judgments shall seem fittest. And that 
every such member of the said House hath like freedom 
from allimpeachment, imprisonment, or molestation, (other 
than by the censure of the House itself, ) for, or concern- 
ing, any bill, speaking, reasoning, or declaring any mat- 
ter, or matters, touching the Parliament or Parliament 
business. ‘This remonstrance was penned by Sir Edward 
Coke, the oracle of the law, who had been dismissed 
from the office of Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, for 
manifesting a spirit of independence and a conscientious 
regard of duty. He had declared, while his brethren 
around cowered and yielded to the royal will, that he 
would determine all cases which were brought before him, 
according to the known and established laws of the realm. 
In that noble remonstrance, freedom of debate is claimed 
as a right, not acknowledged as a boon; as the birthright 
and inheritance of the subjects of England, not derived 
from precedents, or founded on statutes. The King or- 
dered the journal of the House tobe brought to him, and 
with his own hands tore out this remonstrance; but its 
truths sank deep into the memories and hearts of Eng- 
lishmen. In 1688, when the last King of the Stuart race 
was driven from the throne, the freedom of debate was 
embodied by Parliament in the celebrated bill of rights, 
drawn by that great constitutional lawyer, Lord Somers. 
‘¢ That the freedom of speech, and debates or proceed- 
ings in Parliament, ought not to be impeached or ques- 
tioned in any court or place out of Parliament.” The 
rights there enumerated, the two Houses of Parliament 
‘claim, demand, and insist upon as their undoubted rights 
and liberties, and that no declaration, judgments, doings, 
or proceedings, to the prejudice of the people in the 
said premises, ought, in anywise, to be drawn hereafter into 
consequence or example.” 

Having thus asserted the rights and privileges of Par- 
liament, they were too wise to abandon the power of ex- 
pounding and enforcing them to a different department. 
A right, dependent for its exercise and enjoyment upon 
the will of another, does not deserve the name. They, 
themselves, vindicated their rights and privileges. I will 
not refer to the numerous cases which prove that either 
House of Parliament has constantly exercised the power 
of punishing contempts and breaches of privilege. I 
will only quote a single passage from Hallam’s Constitu- 
tional History of England, a writer distinguished for his 
talents, his learning, and his love of constitutional free- 
dom. While he arraigns with the utmost severity and 
force of language the occasional abuses of this power by 
Parliament, he admits to the full extent for which I con- 
tend its inherent power to protect its members from in- 
sult and injury. 

‘© The power of each House of Parliament over those 
who do not belong to it, is of a more extensive considera- 
tion, and has lain open, in some respects, to more doubt 
than that over its own members. It has been exercised, 
in the first place, very frequently, and from a very early 
period, in order to protect the members personally, and 
in their properties, from any thing which has been con- 
strued to interfere with the discharge of their functions. 
| Every obstacle in these duties, by assaulting, challenging, 
insulting, any singie representative of the Commons, has, 


undoubted birthright and inheritance of the subjects of! from the middle of the sixteenth century downwards, that 


England; and that the arduous and urgent affairs con- 
cerning the King, State, and the defence of the realm, 
on the making and maintenance of laws, and redress of 
mischiefs and grievances, which daily happen within this 
realm, are proper subjects and matters of counsel and de- 
bate in Parliament. And that, in the handling and pro- 


is, from the beginning of their regular journals, been 
justly deemed a breach of privilege, and an offence against 
the whole body. It has been punished, generally, by 
commitment, either to the custody of the House’s officer, 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, or to the King’s prison. This sum- 
|mary proceeding is usually defended by a technical ana- 
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which every court of record is enabled to punish by im 
prisonment, if not by fine, any obstructions to its acts, or 
contumacious resistance of them. But it tended also to 
raise the dignity of Parliament in the eyes of the people, 
at times when the Government, and even the courts of 
justice, were not greatly inclined to regard it; and has al- 
ways been a necessary safeguard against the insolence of 
power. 
have respected, the rights of every member, however ob- 
noxious to them, on all questions of privilege.” 

But I need not cross the Atlantic in search of prece- 
dents. 
In 1777, Mr. Sergeant, a delegate from New Jersey to} 
the continental Congress, was challenged by Gunning 
Bedford, an officer of rank in the army of the United 
States. He laid the correspondence between Bedford and 
himself before Congress. An investigation took place, | 
and the following resolution was adopted: ‘* Resolved, 
That Congress have, and always had, authority to ere 
their members from insult, for any thing by them said « 
done in Congress in the exercise of their duty, which isa 
privilege essential to the freedom of debate, and to the 
faithful discharge of the great trust reposed in them by 
their constituents.’ sedford was required to ask pardon 
of Congress, and of the delegate whom he had challeng- 
ed; and, on compliance with this order, was Glecharged. 
This case fully establishes the juri isdiction of the House, 
and its power to punish breaches of privileg And it is 


worthy our especial consideration, from the cineaanes of} 


the men of whom that Congress was composed, and from 
the time when this resolution was adopted. 
that there were giants in those 


1 will not say 


d Lys, an d “ it, since that | 


The majority are bound to re spect, and indeed |rily explained, and others are of a nature too equivocal t 


justify reprehension and punishment, the committee ar 
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logy to what are called attachments for ‘nine by the marine corps. | 


They are numerous and decisive in this country. | their privileges.” 
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The comm ‘tee te whom this sub 


was referred, reported that they had * collected allt! the 
evidence they could find to be material in the case, 
heard the parties accused, with their witnesses; and thoug 


they believe 
at the theatre, which appeared to Mr. 


ar 


a series of circumstances to have taken plac 


Randolph, and 
others present, to evince premeditated insult towards him, 


yet, as some of those circumstances have been satisfact 


of opinion that sufficient cause does not appear for th: 


terference of the 
lost. 


shared the same fate. 


on the evening of Friday the 10th instant; 


future.” 


but, c 


> 


House, on the ground of a breach 
A motion to recommit the report 
An attempt to substitute the following amendme: 
*€ This House highly disapproves o 
jthe conduct of Captain M. Knight and Lieutenant | 


uc 


nolds towards John Randolph, a member of this Hous: 


onsider 
ling it an indiscretion of youth, are unwilling to exercis 
their constitutional authority of punishment, under 
hope that similar instances of misconduet will not occu 


Neither party appear to have any doubt of 


t 


t 


power of the House to punish for a breach of privileg 
The only question was, whether the occasion required 


exercise. 


The motion to recommit, as well as the am« 


ment, was sustained by the votes of the republican part 


What Gallatin, Macon, and Livingston, in that glimmerin, 


dawn of interpretation, deemed the ** constitutional 


thority of punishment,’ 


” we, in this more perf aes | 


liscovered to bea usurpation, anda violation of the 


of an American citizen. 


One case more 


jthe benefit of the gentleman from eae 
In 1801, Joseph Wheaton, the Serge 


BEARDSLEY. ] 


[ refer t 


oO 
to, 


York, 


period, the human intellect has been dwarfed; but this I}at-Arms, having, in discharge of his duty, and in ob: 
ence to the order of the Speaker, turned out of the ga 
lery a man who had made a disturbance there, was arrest 
on a warrant issued by a magistrate, on the oath of 
the common liberty of all, would have been the last nen] person turned out, charging him with an assault and | 


will say, that in that assembly great abilities were exalted 
and purifie -d by the most ardent patriotism, and that those 
men, engaged in a most arduous and doubtful struggle for 


on earth to usurp power not de .°8 ated, or to violate the 
rights of an American citizen. And I rejoice that a dele- 
gate from my native State had the manly firmness, the 
moral courage, to despise the vulgar and unworthy impu- 
tations of cow ardi ce, and refuse to bow down and worship 
at the shrine of this idol god—this modern Moloch ‘‘ be- 
smeared with blood of human sacrifice. 

In 1796, General Gunn, a member of the Senate, sent | 


of this House. The matter was laid before the 
a committee was appointed. The 
their sense of the transaction: ‘* That it appears to the 
committee, from a view of all the circumstances attending 
the transaction referred to them, that the same 
breach of priviles ges of this House.” 
made suitable explanations and apologies to the commit- 
tee, they recommended that no further pre oceeding's should 
be had, and the House concurred in the report. 

The cases of Randall and Whitney, in 1795, and of John 
Anderson, in 1817, as well as the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Ande against Dunn, 
have been referred to, and commented on. ‘The gentle- 
man from Tennessee, [Mr. Potx, 
this debate, admitted, reluctantly as I thought, that an at- 
tempt to bribe a member of Congress might wa punished 
as a breach of privilege, because the found: ation of a re- 
presentative assembly Ww: aawubverte dby the corruption of its 
members. Yet, while he shields the members from te mp- 
tations lh laeat nal to their avarice and c¢ upidity , he leaves 


werea 


rson 


them exposed and defenceless against the assaults of vio- 
lence. What avails it whether a member be bribed or 
awed into silence and acquiescence’? The citadel of free- 
dom may be carried by storm as wellas by sap 

lu 1800, John Ran lolph, a member from Virginia, was 
insulted at the theatre in Philadelphia, bv some officers of 


in a former period of 





le 








| 


House; | 
following extract shows| 
| der his conduct as a subject of animadversion;” 
r|fore, resolved that it was ‘* not expedient to take 


: | 
General Gunn having 


ithe conduct of the 


tery, and false 
ter to the S; 


imprisonme nt. 


of the prosecuting witness. 


subject was ref rred, reported ‘that although the art 
and confinement of an oflicer of the House of Represé 
tatives for any act by him performed in its service, and 
obedience to its or ders, must be deemed a high breac! 
a challenge to Abraham Baldwin, a distinguished me ember | privi lege, yet, asthe magistrate, in the present case, si 
rather to have been deceived by false representations, 
influenced by improper views, the committee cannot co! 


ther order on the letter from Joseph Whea 
question of concurring with 


” 
ton. 


and, t 
any 
On 


the journal shows that Gallatin, Macon, and the re pub 
party voted in the negative, fromthe belief, Ipresume, 


nuation. 


magistrate did not admit of such 
I might multiply citations, but those already mad 


} 
thar 


" 
M 


Wheaton addressed a | 
peaker, informing him of his arrest, dctenti 
and final discharge, in consequence of the non-attendan: 


The committee to whom t 


el 


I 


the report of the commit tt 


are sufficient to show that the power to punish conten 
and breaches of privilege has been repeatedly assert: 
the two Houses of Parliament, in the best periods of th 
history; inthe continental Congress; in both Houses of 


gress, under the pre 


\ tioned by the highest judicial tribunal of the country. 


arguments against this power, however 
ed, 


as well as on authority. 


ingenious orr 
can shake my conviction that it is founded on r 
sut it is objected that th 


a 


dom of debate may be perverted to licentiousness and } 


sonal abuse. It may; but brute force is not t 
To this House the people have peculiarly 
redress of grievances, the exposure and 
frauds 
ment. Here 


the power 


, the vigilant supervision of the Exec 
of impeachment is lodge 
member of this House is often required, by 
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tive call of public duty, to investigate the conduct of pub-| the representatives of the people go armed to the teeth, 
lic men. For this purpose, he has the right to assign his} as if an enemy had camped in the ten 1iles square, and 
yeasons—to state his information relative to the subject,/ the blaze of his watch-fires illumined the darkness of mid- 
from whatever source it may be derived, whether from night? My friend from Pennsylvania (Mr. Covtrer] has 
the testimony of witnesses, the press, or even from mere| portrayed, with feeling and eloquence, the condition of the 
rumor. If plenary proof were required to set an investi-| aged and infirm in this new reign of terror. Experience 
gation on foot, fraud could rarely be tracked to its lurking| and wisdom will no longer be passports to public confi- 
places of those who prey on the public spoil. None but} dence. The hoary head will no longer be honored; but 
the veriest bunglers would be detected. A faithful dis-| gladiators, skilled in the use of the bludgeon, the pistol, 
charge of this great duty is not to be attained by imposing! and the barbed dirk, will be the fitting representatives of 
rigorous restraints upon the members of this House. They | the people. 
must be suffered to speak, and to act, freely and fearlessly. | There is another and a cogent reason why this House 
rhe injury which may be inflicted by occasionally over-| should vindicate its privileges. If rumor has not, as is her 
stepping the proper boundary, in animadverting on the! wont, grossly exaggerated, the President of the United 
conduct of public men, sinks into nothing when compared | States has denounced us as usurping in this case a juris- 
with the total neglect of public duty, or with a nominal,| diction to which we have no rightful claim, as meddling 
slothful, and heartless performance. A party wantonly | with that with which we have no business, as encouraging 
arraigned is not remediless. He may petition the House| our members to slander honester and better men than 
for redress; he may request an inquiry, and, on proof of] themselves, and has declared that this slanderous spirit 
his innocence of the charge, will cover his malicious accu-| would be effectually put down by inflicting the same pun- 
ser with shame. ishment on a few more of us, as the gentleman from Ohio 
This is the defence to which an upright and honorable| has received. Sir, I wish to treat the Chief Magistrate of 
man will resort, to repel an unfounded accusation. Pri-] this country with that respect due to his station. I will 
vate transactions, wholly unconnected with public affairs, | not trust myself to comment on the language attributed to 
will seldom, if ever, be dragged into the discussions of| him. This only will I say, that, if he has permitted him- 
this House. Should an instance occur, you, Mr. Speaker,| self to give utterance to such sentiments, to indulge in 
inthe discharge of your duty as the presiding officer of} such philippics against a co-ordinate department of the Go- 
the House, would at once suppress such violations of its| vernment, such conduct was most disrespectful towards 
rules. The very fact that the member has not been call-| this House, most unbecoming his high station. It be- 
ed to order, is a presumption that he has kept within the] comes this House vigilantly to guard against Executive en- 
prescribed limits of discussion. Various and conflicting| croachments, to repel every invasion of its privileges, from 
opinions have been expressed respecting the power of the! whatever quarter it may come. The constitution has 
House to punish contempts and breaches of privilege.| created separate branches of the Legislature, and assigned 
Some gentlemen grudgingly admit the power barely to re-| to each its appropriate functions. Each should keep with- 
move those persons who commit offences in its presence;| in its allotted sphere, else the whole system will be derang- 
others believe such cases might warrant the infliction of} ed and menaced with destruction. The general doctrine, 
punishment; and others kindly extend protection to mem-| with regard to the British Parliament, 1s thus stated in 
bers when going to or from the House, or their respective} Hatsell’s Precedents, vol. 2, p. 252: ‘*It is highly expe- 
committee rooms. What would this curt and limited pri-| dient for the due preservation of the separate branches of 
vilege avail, if, the moment the member steps beyond| the Legislature, that neither should encroach upon the 
the charmed circle, he is exposed to contumely and out-| other, or interfere in any matter depending before them, 
rage? {so as to preclude or even influence that freedom of de- 
Why does the constitution exempt members from arrest| bate, or of action, which is essential to a free council. 
in all civil cases, but that their time and attention shall not} And, therefore, neither the King, nor Lords, nor Commons 
be withdrawn from the high trust committed tothem? Our| are to take notice of any bills or other matters depending, 
public duties are not confined to this Hall, or the commit-| or of votes that have been given, or of speeches which have 
tee rooms. We must often resort to the public offices for! been held by the members of either of the other branches 
information to guide our conduct, or to transact the busi-| of the Legislature, until the same have been communicat- 
ness of our constituents. Nor are our walks for health or} ed to them in the usual parliamentary manner.” 
recreation to be ambushed. Here, in this city, from the The House of Commons has often, and resolutely, re- 
commencement to the close of the session, is our post of| sisted every encroachment, whether attempted by the 
duty; here is our sphere of action; and the protection af-| Peers or by the Crown. 1 will refer to a few instances-- 
forded must be commensurate with the duty enjoined.| one will be found in the reign of Charles I, who, misled 
This conservative power we are now called upon to aban-| by evil counsels and false notions of prerogative, violated 
don. Before we surrender the rights entrusted to us by| the laws of the land and the rights of Englishmen, and at 
the people, and for the people; before we shrink from the| length expiated his crimes (or perhaps, in compassion to 
performance of our duties, let us cast a momentary glance! poor human nature, I should say his errors) on the scaf- 
at the consequences which must inevitably ensue. Those} fold. That monarch, in a speech from the throne, advert- 
who from consciousness of misconduct dread investiga-| ed toa bill then in agitation in both Houses of Parliament, 
tion, will stop at no means to suppress it. Let this House} and not agreed upon, proposed a limitation and provision- 
once proclaim itself impotent to protect its members, and| al clause to be added to it, and expressed his displeasure 
who will venture to arraign the misconduct of one high in| against some members who had moved doubts and ques- 
office, strong in power, circled with troops of friends and| tions concerning the same. ‘* This notice ofa parliament- 
retainers? He who strives to ‘stem the wild torrent ofa! ary proceeding, the Commons resented as a breach of 
downward age,”’ must possess no ordinary portion of mo-| their privileges, and obtains d the consent of the Lords to 
ral courage and public virtue. Few will be foundtoachieve| a joint remonstrance,” in which ‘*they declare, that, 
this task, if, to the obloquy which must fall to their lot, be} amongst other the privileges of Parliament, it is their an 
added personal violence, deliberate, premeditated outrage.| cient and undoubted right that your Majesty ought not to 
Must the sword of Damocles be suspended over our de-| take notice of any matter in agitation of debate in either 
bates? or must we speak of fraud and corruption in dulcet | of the Houses of Parliament, but by their information or 
tones? Must we complain of tyranny and oppression ** with | agreement; and that your M ijesty ought not to propound 
bated breath, and whispering humbleness?”’ Or shall Con-| any condition, provision, or limitation to any bill or act in 
gress assemble, like an ancient Polish Diet, in arms? Must] debate or preparation in either House of Parliament, o1 
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to manifest or declare your consent or dissent, approba-/|tion prevailed; and the call having proceeded for some 
tion or dislike, of the same before it be presented to your | time, was then suspended. 

Majesty in due course of Parliament; and that every par-| Mr. REED now renewed the motion to suspend further 
ticular member of either House hath full liberty of speech | proceedings until to-morrow. 

to propound or debate any matter according to the order| Mr. KERR advocated it with much warmth. 

and course of Parliament; and that your Majesty ought eat Mr. WAYNE and Mr. REED also supported the motion, 
to conceive displeasure against any man for such opinion by some remarks on the impossibility of getting the ques. 
and propositions as shall be in such debate, it belonging | tion this evening, as a number of gentlemen were prepar. 
to the several Houses of Parliament respectively to judge | ed and anxious to address the House. 

and determine such errors and offences, which in words| Mr. McDUFFIE suggested that if it was their wish 
or actions shall be committed by any of their members in| have auditors, they had a much better prospect of them at 















the handling or debating any matters there depending.” | present than might be expected in the morning. Hs 
Sir, it is refreshing to ascend to the well-spring of Eng-| Mr. CRAIG moved to suspend the rule, to allow him Jj ba 
lish constitutional freedom. There our fathers loved to|to make a motion for the meeting of the House at ten Mj hu 
resort. The Hampdens, Pymmeses, and Hollises of those o’clock to-morrow; which prevailed—yeas 170, nays 45. 

days were the precursors of the Adamses, the Hancocks,| Mr. CRAIG then made his motion. th 
and the Henrys of our own land. Mr. BOON moved to postpone the motion indefinitely, J bs 


During the ministry of the elder Pitt, and in the zenith | but the Chair pronounced the motion to be out of order 
of his popularity, in a message from the King, drawn by |and the question being taken, it was resolved that whe 
him, he alluded to a speech made by a member of the | the House adjourned, it would adjourn to meet at te: 
House of Commons. Though the allusion was entirely | 0’clock to-morrow morning’. 
inoffensive, the Commons, to avert the danger of the pre- | Mr. REED renewed his motion for a postponement. 
cedent, caused this entry to be made on their journals:| Mr. BOON moved the indefinite postponement of this 
** The mention made in the message of an application be- | motion; 
ing made to this House by a member of this House in his} But the CHAIR pronounced this motion also out of o1 
place, was much excepted to in the House, being con-/| der; 
ceived that it might affect, although not so intended, the} And the motion was agreed to. 
privileges of this House, with regard to the freedom| Sothe further proceedings were postponed to ten o’clock 
of speech in their debates and proceedings; and foras- | to-morrow. 
much as the maintaining that privilege must ever be| And then the House adjourned. 
of the utmost consequence to the House, the House did 
direct that this special entry should be made in the| 
journal, lest at any time, hereafter, this case should be | 
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endeavored to be drawn into precedent, tothe infringe- The motion of Mr. Jounsron, of Virginia, for the re- t 
ment of so important and essential a claim and right of|consideration of the vote by which the bill for an aqu , 
the House.” ‘duct over the Potomac above Georgetown had been re- @ ‘ 


One more instance, and the last. In 1783, after the fa-|jected, coming up as the order of the day, 
mous East India bill of Mr. Fox bad passed the House of} Mr. DODDRIDGE moved for the postponement of that 
Commons, and during its pendency in the House of Lords, jsubject until Tuesday next; which was agreed to. 

none , ‘ = ’ 

the whole infhuence of the ¢ rown was exerted, and even | BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 
the personal solicitations of the King to individual peers | 
were resorted to, to prevent its passage. The following re-| Mr. McDUFFIE presented the report of the minority 
solution was adopted by the Commons, to check this sinis- | of the committee appointed to investigate the proceedings 
ter influence: lof the Bank of the United States, and moved that it bé 
** That it is now necessary to declare that to repeat any |laid upon the table and printed; but withdrew the motion 
opinion, or pretended opinion of his Majesty upon any bill, jat the request of , 
or other proceeding, depending in either House of Parlia-| Mr. CAMBRELENG, who inquired of Mr. McDurri: 
ment, with a view to influence the votes of the members, | whether the report had appended to it the replies of the 
is a high crime and misdemeanor, derogatory to the honor president of the bank to the last set of interrogatories pre 
of the Crown, a breach of the fundamental privileges of | sented to him on the part of the committee. 
Parliament, and subversive of the constitution of this} Mr. MCDUFFIE replying in the affirmative, 
country.” Mr. CAMBRELENG stated that, in order to enable th 

Such were the breakwaters erected by the Commons | president of the bank to answer these interrogatories mor 
of England to resist the ever restless and encroaching |at his leisure, they had been left in his hands by the com 
=e of arbitrary power, If history be philosophy, teach-| mittee on their departure from Philadelphia. On looking 
ing by examples, let us profit by its lessons. Shallan Ame-| over the replies which the president had made, Mr. C 
rican Congress be found less vigilant than the Commons | perceived that many of them were not replies to the que- 
of England to resist Executive encroachments? Shall the|ries which had been put by the committee. In others, 
exploded maxims of passive obedience to Executive will|the president had denied facts which the committee had 
be here revived? If we are now to abandon this inherent | stated on the ground of the statements submitted by th 
conservative power, so long maintained, and hitherto un- {bank to Government from year to year; and had answered 
questioned; if we are to surrender thuse privileges so ne- | questions which Mr. C. had never asked of him. In con- 
cessary to the due discharge of the high trust committed | sequence of this, Mr. C. took this opportunity to give no- 
to us by the people, I, for one, will be guiltless of any itice that he should feel it his duty to propound to the pre 
participation in this suicidal act. lsident other queries, for the purpose of ascertaining wh 

Mr. BURGES having next obtained the floor, lhad been right and who wrong in the matter. 

Mr. NEWTON moved that the further proceedings in| Had that course been pursued in the committee wh h 
this case be pestponed until to-morrow. Mr. C. bad proposed and desired, and the president had 

The motion was negatived--yeas 67, nays 86. been permitted to give verbal replies to those interroge- 

Mr. DRAYTON said that he should not renew the mo-/tories, and his answers been taken down, Mr. C. would 
le f have had an opportunity to have prevented all misundet 
The question being called for, standing. But he had waived this advantage, and consent 
Mr. SPEIGHT : ! acail of the Hou which mo-jed, for the conyenience of the president, to leave the writ 
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ten queries with him, and had little anticipated that that | of that people, of whom such jury, or such tribunal, must, 
entleman would have taken advantage of the waiver. of necessity, make a constituent part of the whole. The 

Mr. McDUFFIE said that, from the perusal he had/ respondent has not suffered from any party movements 
been able to give to these replies, they appeared to him| made against him by this House. Greater indulgence was 
to be full, complete, and satisfactory. If any misunder-|never granted by any tribunal to any man brought into 
standing has taken place, it would seem more likely, from trial before it for any offence. During the term of twen- 
the knowledge the president of the bank possessed on all} ty-four days, this House has been, almost exclusively, em- 
subjects connected with the subject of banking, that that/ ployed in the trial of the respondent’s case; in hearing 
officer was less likely to have fallen into the mistake than | objections to his arrest, or motions for delay; in the exa- 
the honorable gentleman from New York. But he rose| mination of his witnesses; or in listening to his advocate, or 
to inquire whether he had correctly heard the gentleman. | tu himself, in his defence. What tribunal would or could 
Had the gentleman said that the president of the bank have heard more, or heard all more patiently’? Our pow- 
had given replies to questions which had not been put to| ers, our proceedings, our debates before the arrest, have 
him? not only been brought into question, but so censured as 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said, in explanation, that, from|no member would have dared, or been permitted to speak 
the replies, it would seem either that the president of the | concerning the proceedings of this House. Could the 
bank had misunderstood the interrogatories, or else had | presiding officer of any tribunal have heard, from any man 
purposely given such replies as were calculated to place | under trial, what our Speaker, with a most exemplary pa- 
the queries which had been put to him in a ridiculous} tience and resignation, has permitted the respondent to 
light before the public. It seemed to him that the pre-| say, and to reiterate, against members ofthis House? That 
sdent had wilfully misunderstood the queries. He could} latitude of speech has been, I know not why, accorded to 
not undertake to say what had been the motives of that} him, which could not have been granted to any member, 
officer, but it was certain that the replies did not answer | under any fair construction of any rules intended to secure 
the questions. If the gentleman from South Carolina|decorum in debate. Who of this House has, throughout 
would sit down by his side, and with him go over the in-| this trial, abused the respondent, or his witnesses, or his 
terrogatories and the answers, he could satisfy him that |advocate? If it were a part of the proceedings in this 
such was the fact. trial, required of the House by the condition ofthe respond- 

Mr. McDUFFIE asked Mr. Camuretenc to say whe-|ent, that he should be indulged in pouring out on some 
ther the questions set down by the president in connex-| of us those effusions of obloquy which the most ordinary 
ion with the replies, were or were not the questions put| regard for the facts must have forbidden, and the smallest 
to that officer by the committee. respect for decorum put to silence, bas he not received 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said that they were. the full benefit of such indulgence? 

Then, replied Mr. McDUFFIE, as the questions and} The learned advocate, and the respondent himself, have 
the answers will be submitted side by side to the public, |distinguished me both by their wit and their literature. 
the public would be able to judge whether the president | Did that advocate intend to push me into heated reply? 
of the bank had made himself ridiculous by the answers |He should have foreseen the certainty of his failure. The 
he had given, or whether the ridicule would fall elsewhere. | time may have been when the percussion of genius might 

Mr. ADAMS stated that the separate report he wished | have done this; but in wit, as in war, wooden flints pro- 
to submit to the House on his own behalf would be in rea-|duce no explosion. I did say, ‘‘the learned gentleman 
diness on Monday next. had put upon the House a trifling interrogatory.” This 

Mr. CLAYTON said that, as the counter report from | epithet, I do acknowledge, might better have been spared 
the committee had now come in, he hoped the House |by me; but the truth is, and it may as well be confessed 
would consent to the printing of an extra number of both] to the House, I did feel myself grievously disappointed in 
the documents. the management of the defence. I had seen many per- 

The CHAIR suggested to the gentleman from Georgia | sons on trial, had sometimes been engaged in defence of 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] had|some of them, and had heard their defence made by 
just given notice that a third report would be submitted | others, and not unfrequently by men of the greatest ability. 
to the House on Monday: perhaps the gentleman would| By a kind of professional taste, thus acquired, I have been 
prefer to defer his motion until then. brought to a high admiration of the skilful and able efforts 

Mr. CLAYTON assented, and did not press the motion, | of powerful and accomplished minds, engaged in the de- 

CASE OF SAMUEL HOUSTON. fence, and struggling for the safety, of our fellow-men, 
exposed to danger, and on trial under heavy accusation. 

The House resumed the proceedings in the case of Sa-| The whole nation well knows the elevated character of the 
muel Houston—the question being on the motion of Mr. |advocates in this District both for legal acquirement and 
Harpen, for the liberation of the accused, with the amend-| professional skill, improved and finished in the Supreme 
ment proposed thereto by Mr. Huntineron, declaring| Court of the United States, the first legal school in the 
that Samuel Houston was guilty of a contempt and breach | civilized world. Though it had not been my good fortune 
of the privileges of the House. to know any of those men otherwise than by fame, yet, 

Mr. BURGES rose, and said that other members of the| when I learned that the respondent had secured to him- 
House had viewed several parts of this question; he beg-| self, in his defence, the professional aid of one of them, 
ged to be permitted to glance an eye over the whole. Do|the event gave promise and assurance to me of high grati- 
not anxiously regret this employment of your time, said|fication. In the outset of the trial, in the examination of 
Mr. B.; we are called to it by the case itself, in its rela-| witnesses, where you instantly perceive with what eye the 
tion to the respondent, to this House, and tothe American | advocate looks at the great question, I was disappointed. 
people. To them alone this House is responsible. If, |1I had looked for a lion to be roused, when a rabbit started 
then, you please, sir, go with me, and look at the case jout of the thicket. I had a draft, as I thought, ona rich 
from such points of view as will most aid our vision, and} bank, for dollars and eagles, but I was paid in very small 
least weary the observer. It is not our case, as it has so|change. Against the respondent himself, I have not felt, 
often been alleged by the respondent and his advocate, |and do not now feel, any the least hostility. His walk in 
but the case of the American people, whose agents and|life and mine lie wide asunder. Our paths can never 
public servants we are; and we are no more the judges in cross each other. I am retiring from the entertainment 
our own case here, than any jury or any judicial tribunal) of life, and shall leave him much longer to enjoy it. If 
must be in the trial of any violence done against any one | he choose to play the Thracian in his cups, he will be with 
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men much younger and better able than I am to manage 
such concernments. He has been a soldier, we are told, 
and has received wounds in defending his country. 
wounded soldier often ** claims kindred here;”’ 
has his claim by me been disallowed? 


and when | 
Let him, like the} 
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muel Houston. 


Ww hich it was moved to refer a complaint made against thy 
collector of Wiscasset to the Secretary of the Treasury, 


The |that, if found guilty, he might be removed from office. 


The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Staysenny) opposed 
the resolution in debate; and contended, by the course of 


soldiers of Washington, if he would reinforce his claim, | his argument, that, if the allegations against the collector 


exchange his sword for some instrument oF penee, not for 
the dirk-knife and the bludgeon. The gig 
soldier, who, with the boss of his shield, d: ash ed back the | 
Gauls ascend: ng into the citadel, and saved his country, | 
was, for attempting to usurp the power of the people, | 
throw n from the same rock as a punishment for his trea- 
son. Allusions made by the respondent to his own pri- 
vate history, could not have been intended for our ear. 
Has he made for himself a pillow of thorns—a bed of scor- 
pions? We cannot minister to him in his interrupted slum- 
bers; and more powerful hands than ours must provide 
more desirable accommodations for his repose. 

yay of the transgressor hard? 


Our option has never com- 
pelled him to walk in it. 


We cannot, with any justice to 


ourselves, or to the respondent, go into the consideration | 
of any concernments of his whole life, other than those |1 


brought before us by the facts in this case. 

To this case I] had hoped, and I still cherish the hope, 
that we might come with singleness and great unanimity 
of purpose. Its very nature calls for union: for no mem- 
ber can be separated from this body, and made to suffer | 
alone. ‘The constitution, which gave existence to this| 
House, formed it into one body; a great majestic whole, | 
living and acting throughout every part, and uniformly in 
everymember. The separations which seem to take place 
among us, on some questions, are, indeed, evanescent; 
and those who, at one time, or in one Congress, find them-| 
selves in the larger part of the House, cannot be unmind- 
ful that events of the most common occurrence may leave 
them, where few wish to be left, inaminority. The facts 
in this case concern the whole House, pee there fore, can- 
not be disregarded by any member of it. By the great 
representative pr inciple i the whole nile rican people as- 
semble here, and meet, by us, whenever we come together 
in this Hall. The blow which reaches one of us, reaches 
this whole body, representing the whole American peo- 
ple, and is a blow struck at the very face of the whole 
nation. Our Government is fraught with the great prin- 
ciples, and stands as the great model, of all the free Go- 
vernments of the world; such an outrage is therefore not 
limited, in its effects, to us and to our country only, but will, 
wherever even rumor shall transmit the story of it, give a 
shock to civil liberty throughout every region of the globe. 
Civilization is no less violated than free dom; and our coun- 
try, renowned among nations for patriotic obedience to 
laws, will seem to be retrograding towards the 
violence and barbarism. The race of men now inhabiting 
this country will, unless this stain be expunged from our 
annals, have less claim with the historian to the courtesies 
of life, than those men who peopled these i three 
hundred years ago. In their assemblies for deliberation, 
what man of the tribe ever lifted the war club against one 
whose voice had been heard in council? 
tradition told us that, in the time of Philip, or Miantinomo, 
or Powh: atan, any red man ever atte mpted to quench the 
council fire in the blood of those warriors who had been 
sitting together around it? Many and high obligations do, 
therefore, seem to call us toa full inquiry into the cha- 
racter of this violence done to the geese of our nation; 


to the intent that such order may be thereupon taken, as 


rantic Roman | 


Is the | 


ages of 


Has the voice of 


| were found by the Secretary to be true, he would not r 
\move the collector from office: for, said the gentleman, 
** was the late Secretary of War removed in consequence 
iof his attempt fraudulently to give to Governor Houston 
ithe contract for Indian rations?’ One of the stenogra 
\phers of the House furnished the gentleman from Ohio 
with his notes; and he, at the request of Mr. Gales, and 
as it is usual for all members of Congress to do, corrected 
and prepared for the press the speech as it was delivered 
in the House; and a messenger of the National Intelligen- 
cer took it from his room, and on the 2d of April it was 
published in that paper. The next morning, the gentle- 
{man from Ohio received, by the hand of the gentleman 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Jounson,}a note from the respond 
ent, addressed to him, ‘*to ascertain (as it is stated in t! 
note) whether his name had been used by him in debate 
and, if so, whether his words had been correctly quoted’ 
in the Intelligencer. Both these facts, it was believed by 
the gentleman from Ohio and his friends, with whom he 
iconsulted, were already known to the respondent: for he 
had been, almost daily, in the House, and might have hea 
Ithe debate; or the very gentleman who was the bearer of 
his note, and read its contents, might have told him that 
|his name had been so used, and that the remarks of th 
ize ntleman from Ol! rio were correctly published in the pa 
|per. The “object” of sending the ‘‘note” could not, 
therefore, have been to ‘‘ascertain” facts within his own 
knowledge before it was sent. The purpose of the r 
spondent in thus questioning the gentleman from Ohio 
concerning this **debate in the House,” was, evidently, 
not for explanation, but for hostility. He, by the advic 
of his friends, did, therefore, not write to the respondent 
merely to tell him that he had used his name in debate, 
and that his remarks were correctly quoted: and becaus 
the respondent knew both these facts, and questioned th 
gentleman from Ohio merely, as he and his friends belicv- 
ed, to bring ona controversy of violence, they advised 
him to decline being further questioned for any ‘such pur 
pose, and to let the respondent know, by his friend, tha 
he could not recognise the right of the respondent so to 
que stion him. This was accordingly done on the mor 
ing of the 4th, by a note from him to that friend, dlelive red 
by another ge ntleman from Ohio, [Mr. Crerentron.} Th 
gentleman from Ohio, and his Meede. some of the most 
respectable men of both Houses, holding these opinions 
concerning the purposes of the respondent, he, by thei 
advice, provided himself with arms of defence against th 
meditated violence. 

No hostile demonstration was made by the respondent 
against the gentleman from Ohio, after the morning of th i 
4th, until the evening of the 13th of April. That night 
the gentleman from Ohio was walking to visit a friend at 
Davis’s boarding-house, and the moment he had cross 
the Avenue from Mrs. Queen’s, where he boards, to EF! 
liot’s corner, and stepped on the brick sidewalk, he was met 
by the respondent, coming suddenly out of the shadow of 
the buildings, where he had stood with his face towar 
the fence, and unseen by the man he was waiting to assa 
He accosted the gentleman from Ohio with words, and in 
tones of great courtesy; and, at the same instant, witha 





shall fully vindicate their injured rights, and prevent a re-|heavy hickory bludgeon, struck him a blow on the tem: 
petition of the like violence on any of their representa-|ple, below the hat, and so heavy that, stunned by the vi 


tives. For that purpose, permit me to bring together the 


principal facts in a very brief narrative of this most extra- | 
ordinary case. 
On the morning of the 


30th day of 
being in session, a certain resolution was under debate, by 














ile nee, he was utterly unable to defend himself; - the 
tesehilant, by repeated blows on the naked head, 


lother efforts of violence, pushed his adversary off a side- 
March, this House | walk, and into the ditch between the curbstone 


and tl 
against the force, and \ 


Istreet. Here he could not rise 
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jence, and blows of the assailant, or resist them. He was 
able to draw a pistol, but not to discharge it at the assail- 
ant, who, at a blow, fractured the bones of his.extended 
hand, snatched this weapon from him, and, securing him- 
self from all danger, continued to multiply blows upon 
the arm, side, and naked head of a prostrate and defence- 
less man, until, nearly insensible, he ceased to struggle; 
and then, either fatigued by the violence, and satiated with 
the brutality of his own vengeance, or startled from his 
prey by the collecting pe of the neighborhood, or 
cautioned by the voice of the man who had stood with him 
before the onset, and stood by him, silent, until, as he has 
himself told us, the gentleman from Ohio “ was badly hurt, 
or perhaps killed,” he hastened away from the scene and 
the victim of his savage outrage. Thus, sir, wasa citizen 
of the United States, a member of this House, a repre- 
sentative of the American people, suddenly set upon by 
the respondent, in the night time, in a peaceable avenue 
of this city, within a few hundred yards of this capitol, 
and by him beaten, bruised, wounded, and leftalmost dead. 

By a resolution adopted by a vast majority of this House, 
the respondent was, on the 15th of April, arrested, and 
brought to trial for this offence. The battery, as I have 
stated it, has been proved by the testimony of the gentle- 
man from Ohio, by the testimony of the Hon. Mr. Bucx- 
ner, of the Senate, and by the confession of the respond- 
ent himself, in his written answer to the whole allegation 
against him. It is also proved, and in like manner admit- 
ted, that this battery was done by the respondent upon 
the gentleman from Ohio, for words spoken by him in the 
course of debate in this House, and for the publication of 
those words, so spoken, to the American people. If the 
respondent be justified in this act, then that freedom of 
speech which the people have, by their own constitution, 
secured for their representatives in this House, and that 
freedom of the press which, by the same constitution, 
they have secured for themselves, and which cannot, by 
any law, be even abridged, may be wrested from them by 
that violence which sets all law at defiance. 

Much as freedom of speech may accidentally or other- 
wise be abused, and however unabridged freedom may, 


IN CONGRESS. 


Case of Samuel Houston. 


in reference to the great and important facts involved in 
the policy and administration of our Government. 

All these debates are, by the untiring diligence of the 
press, conveyed over our wide country, and brought to 
the eye and the ear of that people for whose use and bene- 
fit their representatives in this House have made them. 
Look, sir, to your right and left, along the whole margin 
of this floor. By what manner of men are you now flank- 
ed? Not yet by armed soldiers, planted there to overawe 
deliberation and silence debate; but by the peaceable chil- 
dren of the pen, seated at their desks, to catch the living 
voice before it dies on the ear, and embody in the endur- 
ing page the thoughts which, without their labors, must 
perish with the sounds that have given them birth. These 
men, whom you now see so diligently following the speak- 
er, all of them in their appointed vocation, serve at the 
altar, and are a part of that devoted priesthood of freedom, 
who, consecrated by patriotism, do, by the labors of the 
press, voce in our country the purest and brightest 
fires of liberty. Sir, permit the man who is now under 
accusation and trial in this House—permit him to succeed 
in establishing what is set up in his defence, and these men 
must give up the privileges of the pen, the rights of the 
press, shut together their portfolios, retire from the scene, 
and relinquish the labors of their public service. This 
Hall, so long vocal with the inspirations of freedom, may 
become a council chamber, a silent divan of a more than 
Turkish despotism. His Reis Effendi, or Grand Vizier, 
will, doubtless, be sent here for supplies; for the form of 
the constitution may remain when every principle of its 
vitality is gone; and if the demand for appropriations shall 
not be speedily satisfied, heads enough will be taken from 
this House to secure success to the next requisition for 
money. Sir, although our institutions may not perish in 
a day, yet will this violence; inconsiderable as gentlemen 
seem to regard it, if not removed from their very root, it 
will finally bring them down withered and lifeless; and 
the people, who have been glad and rejoiced under their 
shadow, will be left, like the prophet, uncovered and 
without a shelter. 

Permit me, then, sir, to examine that which is set up in 


at times, degenerate into a licentiousness of the press, they | defence of the respondent, both in regard to the facts, and 
are both vital to liberty, and furnish that food which feeds |the principles by which it is sustained. In passing through 
and sustains it. Among the great questions which come | this inquiry, I shall call your attention to those provisions 
up here, is the constitution, the political law established|of the constitution, and those maxims of paramount law, 
by the people, giving existence, and conferring appropri-}by which the people, intending their rights should want no 
ate powers on the great commonwealth of these United | safeguards, have secured freedom of speech to their repre- 
States. Here, too, are debated all laws enacted by Con- |sentatives, and freedom of the press to themselves. The 
gress under the powers conferred by the constitution; | respondent has, by his counsel, placed his defence on two 
whether made to establish and reward the public service; | grounds; so that, ifhe should lose one, he may be enabled 
to raise and appropriate the revenue; to regulate foreign to hold the other. In the first place, he tells us that the 
and domestic commerce; to preserve or dispose of the | gentleman from Ohio did, both in debate in this House, 
national domain; to secure and establish the relative rights | and in the publication of that debate from the press, charge 
of individuals or States; or, finally, to do justice to all|/him with a concern in a contract, which, if it had been 
those who come to their country to obtain compensation | finished and carried into operation, would have been 
for all unsatisfied claims against the nation. In this Hall, |a fraud upon the nation; that he, the respondent, had no 
too, are often debated the more important and stirring | concern in that transaction; and, being injured by that 
questions touching the political rights, as well of this Go-| charge in his honor and character, and having no other 
yernment as of those of the several States, and of the citi-| remedy in that behalf, he did do the battery, as alleged, 
zens of the United States, in relation to each of these Go-! on the gentleman from Ohio as a punishment for that_in- 
vernments, and to those of other countries, under that} jury, as well and lawfully he might. We are next told by 
great universal code—the law of nations. This House, |the respondent, that although he has committed upon the 
as the high inquest of the nation, is, moreover, frequently | person of the gentleman from Ohio a most grievous bat- 
called into debate concerning the numerous public otheers |sery, and done this to him for words spoken by him here 
appointed by the Executive to employments in the cus-|in debate, yet this House holds no constitutional power to 
toms, the land offices, the post office establishment, the | call him in question for this deed; but that the represen- 
Indian affairs, the diplomatic relations; and we are com | tatives of this nation are guilty of a flagrant violation of 
pelled to examine their duties, their services, their fidelity, |his personal liberty, the most sacred right of American 
and their compensation. This House, sir, has ever been | citizens, in arresting and bringing him here for trial. So 
the great school of popular inquiry and information; be-/|that the respondent does first justify this outrage on the 
cause the free discussion heretofore exercised in debate in | whole House, in the violence committed by him on one of 
this Hall has brought forward and placed truth before |its members; and then, if this justification cannot be es- 
the nation, not only in regard to the principles, but also | tablished, the offence does 
Vou. VIIL.—185 
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tion of this House; which the constitution never intended | merely to demonstrate that no feeling of brotherhood can 
to furnish with power sufficient to defend its members or |be found in this House, which would rise up and shelter 
itself against any violence committed against them, in}any member of it from suitable rebuke, when called for 
manner and form, as this outrage was committed. by justice to any fellow-citizen. 

This plea of justification must have been brought, upon| Sir, no feeling of comity, supposed to exist between tl 
some reference to some principle of self-defence. The |two Houses of Congress, will ever come in the way of any 
respondent says he was injured, and was without remedy, | claim for justice, made onthis House, against any member 
unless he could achieve it by hisownhand. Isittrue, sir,|of it. Is not this placed beyond a doubt by the testim< 
that a citizen, who may have been injured by words spo-|ny of an honorable Senator from Missouri? [Mr. Bucx 
ken by a member of this House in debate, has no remedy?|Ner.] He was out with the respondent on the night so 
Must he endure the wrong, or redress himself by violence?| often mentioned. They had walked, as he tells us, arm i1 
What is the remedy when a nation wrongs a citizen’|arm, down the Avenue, from Barnes’s boarding-house to 
When, for services done, or supplies furnished, under|Elliot’s corner. They stood together, in the shade of the 
contract or otherwise, for the public use, aman has not been} buildings, where the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
fully and equitably paid and satisfied? He can have no|Buiarr] so suddenly left them. He saw the gentleman 
action, he cannot sue the American people’ Is he without | from Ohio crossing the street, and, unapprised of danger, 
remedy’ Petition is the form of suit in which every citi-|approaching the ambuscade, where the respondent had 
zen can come before Congress, and enforce his claims, by | placed himself. He heard the friendly salutation, say 
evidence, by law, and by all the aids of advocacy. Look|the blow—saw the man at whom it was levelled fall to the 
at your journal; what a calendar of petitions passes through | ground. He heard the repetition of blows on his naked 
this House, to your “Committee of Claims, ” and your} head and unsheltered limbs, until the club in the hand of 
**Committee of Revolutionary Claims?” and in what coun-|the assailant was split and shivered by their number and 
try, or at what time, can you find any tribunal of law or|violence. Sir, what is there in manhood, capable of 
equity provided with men of more ability or diligence, |standing at the elbow of such an outrage, with a feel- 
and of higher and purer integrity, than those fourteen|ing more purely impartial, or of listening to such and si 
members of this House, forming those two committees’| many blows, with a more self-possessed and undisturbed 
Is it, sir, below the dignity of any American citizen to|accuracy of ear? For the honorable Senator has himsel 
come before Congress by petition? Do not the best, the|told us that **he perceived the change in their sound,” 
bravest, the most eminent, in the labors of peace, the|from, as I presume the honorable gentleman would mean, 
most distinguished in the service of war, come before |inflictions on a living human body to the like violenc: 
their country, and, under this form of proceeding, exhibit|done upon one ‘* perhaps killed,” and from the deep bas: 


their claims on the national justice? lof the solid hickory handspike, to the shattered notes of 


If, sir, the members of this House, the agents of the|the same instrument, when split and shivered into some- 
American people, do, while transacting their great public | thing like a twisted withe. Sir, I do hold that this part of 
concernments here, wrong any one of their fellow-citizens, | the evidence forms a perfect demonstration that no such 
by words spoken in debate, so that he sustain injury in| feeling of comity exists between the two Houses, as will 
his reputation, such citizen may, by his memorial to this! ever come in the way of any citizen seeking reparation of 
House, receive full and speedy reparation. The House| wrong from this House against any member of it. Were 
has power to do this; and who on this floor will say that|this not so, there must have been some interference, in 
any member would, by its action, be sheltered from jus-|this case, by the honorable Senator from Missouri, [Mr 
tice? It will not be asserted that members of either] BccxyEn;] some note of warning to the approaching vic- 
House would unite to support each other against the just |tim; some cry of ‘‘hold,” to the concealed assailant; some 
claims of injured citizens, or that any comity existing be-| shout of ‘fair play; don’t strike a man when down.” Not 
tween the two Houses could ever be brought into opera-|a tongue, not a foot, not a finger was moved, either to the 
tion for any such purpose. The facts disclosed by the|rescue of the fallen, or to the interruption of this mos' 
evidence in this case evince that citizens will not be op-| bloody and barbarous process of violence. 
posed, in what they may call their claims for justice on} It cannot be said that members of this House will b: 
one member of this House, by any interference from|slow to right even supposed wrongs, when done by them 
another. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Brair]|in debate. Can we forget the magnanimity exhibited by 
has told us in his testimony that he was, on the night of the’gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Sranperry, ] in referenc: 
the 13th of April, with the respondent; walked with him|to some hasty expressions made by him concerning the 
on the north side of the Avenue; stopped with him near| honorable Senator from Missouri, who testified in this case 
Elliot’s corner; saw the gentleman from Ohio crossing] Goaded into resentment by the manner in which this de- 
towards them; was questioned by the respondent, ‘* what| fence was conducted, and persuaded that it was the inten 
man is that?” Knew who he was; had heard of the diffi-|tion of that Senator to bring him into contempt, he utter 
culty between them; thought something unpleasant might |ed those expressions for which, as he fairly told the House, 
occur; and, because he was not in the habit of settling his}he was rebuked by his own feelings the moment he had 
own disputes in that way, he walked offas quick as possi-| obtained time to consult his better judgment. The ex 
ble, that he might not witness this settlement. Sir, will! planation, spontaneously made by him, was received by 
the spirit of membership in this House rise up, and call|every member with one common burst of feeling, as an 
any one man of us, in behalf of another, to oppose the |apology ample, and fully up to all the requirements of deco 
peaceable claims of a citizen coming here for redress of|}rum, as well in relation to this House, as to the Senate, in 
wrong against him, when that spirit could not call the|the person of that honorable member of it from Missouri 
gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Biarr,] a man of the|Sir, I say this was done spontaneously by the gentlema: 
best and kindest feelings, to cross the path of violence, |from Ohio, for the resolution touching that matter, sub 
then in pursuit, not of justice, but revenge, and shelter a| mitted by the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Asutey, 
fellow-member from outrage? It was not, it will be said, |could never have produced that effect; because no mem 
practicable for him, by his own strength, to hold the arm|ber of this House can be questioned for words uttered in 

of the assailant. It is true; but nothing could have been|debate concerning any member of Congress, on any day 
more easy than to give the voice of warning. It is not for|aftersuch words are spoken, unless he had been called t 
me to say that should have been done, nor do I utter the| order at the time, and the words had been committed t 
slightest objection to the course pursued by the gentle-| writing; and that, too, before any other member shall 
man from Tennessee; and these facts have been stated|have spoken on the question then under debate. It is 
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. . . . . Pree eens ce 1 
sir, a calumny against the institutions of our country, for 


any man to declare that the good people of this nation) 
have no remedy against members of this House, who may, | 
in debate, on this floor, utter words injurious to their good | 
name, fame, and reputation among their Setowntitinens. | 
In all such cases, they havea claim on the justice of their 
country; and, if they present that claim to this House, in 
the constitutional form established for the redress of all! 
grievances, they cannot fail to receive prompt and ample) 
justice. The respondent is, therefore, unsustained by) 
any principle, when he alleges that he was without reme-| 
dy in this respect, unless by taking the laws of the country | 
into his own hand; ner has he, from this course, the least 
justification, excuse, or mitigation, for an outrage com- 
mitted against a representative of the American people-- 
an outrage, too, of a character without example in the) 
whole annals of licentious violence, 

Sir, inasmuch as a justification of this outrage has been 
set up, it is very proper, before we consider that justifica- 
tion, to examine some of the peculiarities of this outrage. 
First, in what state of mind was it done? In the heat of 
anger, suddenly excited by great injury? The words so 
ofiensive to the respondent were spoken on the 30th 
March, published on the 2d, and certainly known to him 
on the Sd of April; but he delayed the outrage until the 
night ef the 13th of the same month. He was in the House, 
the lobbies, or streets, every day; and every day must 
have seen the gentleman from Ohio. Whose anger could 
have boiled so long, and not burst out into violence, unless 
it had been either restrained and pacified, or cooled down, 
and settled into malice? In the next place, the respond-| 


} 


ent intended to make the assault when it was not expect- 
ed, and so without danger to himself; and, for that purpose, 
requested the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Jounson] 
to communicate a message of peace: ** Tell Mr. Stanberry 
I will consider what it may be proper for me to do in this} 


affair.” And this message from the respondent was wort 


rally communicated to his intended victim. The stratagem 
was successful; for the gentleman from Ohio tells you that} 
he had begun to believe the respondent had never intend-| 
ed to assail him, or that he had relinquished the intention. | 
{n addition to this, the instrument was carefully sorted out, 
and chosen, to perpetrate a distinguished deed of revenge. 
It was a hickory sapling, heretofore cut by the respondent 
from its parent stump, in the grounds of the Hermitage, 
at Nashville. He had brought it to this city, procured it 
to be mounted with a silver head, and a substantial brass 
and iron ferule at the otherend. It is said to have been 
then presented to a friend in Georgetown. With the his- 
tory of this bludgeon the respondent was thus acquainted, 
and well knew its origin, weight, solidity, suitableness, | 
and power, to inflict this premeditated outrage. His wit-| 
ness, Doctor Davis, has told us he borrowed it from his} 
friend for that very purpose. Another circumstance must| 
not be omitted. The same witness has told us, that, al-| 
though the respondent always, and on all occasions, goes) 
armed with pistols in his belt, and a dirk-knife in his bo- 
som, yet the “* witness knows that on that night he was 
not armed,”’ and went out with no other weapon than the 
hickory bludgeon. The witness must, therefore, have 
been called to take notice that the respondent did so dis-| 
arm himself, and go out that night. Was this an exhibi- 
tion of peaceable purpose? The respondent must have 
known that the gentleman from Ohio went armed. He} 
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man armed with dirk and pistols. Another fact evinces 


the malevolence, no less than the caution for his own safe- 
ty, felt and practised by the respondent. The moon shone 
from such a point as to throw the shadow of the buildings 
on that part of the sidewalk where the respondent stood; 
so that he was concealed from the gentleman from Ohio 
as he approached from the other side of the street in the 
open moonlight. Still further to secure himself, and to 
surprise his adversary, he looked, as the honorable Sena- 
tor tells us, obliquely towards the palings of the fence; 
and, though he turned his feet towards him as he ap- 
proached, he continued his face the other way. The re- 
spondent has told us he did not ‘* waylay” the gentleman 
from Ohio, and brands such a deed with much odium of 
epithet. Let those who have doubts concerning the cha- 
racter of this premeditated violence and practised conceal- 
ment, recollect the words of salutation used by the re- 
spondent to his adversary, then uncautioned, and within 
the sweep of his powerful arm and heavy bludgeon: ‘Is 
that you, Mr. Stanberry?”’ And even then, lest his victim 
might draw a pistol in his defence, he uttered these words 
in tones of a most treacherous courtesy. Last ofall, while 
giving this friendly salutation, and receiving a reply 
equally courteous, he changed his language to the terms 
and notes of abuse, and instantly followe * the insult 
by a blow, so heavy, and aimed with such deadly purpose, 
that, had the iron loading of the bludgeon fallen upon the 
temple, and not overreached the head of his adversary, 
nothing could have saved his life. From first to last, the 
deed is without a single redeeming or mitigating accident, 
and is filled up with malice, caution, treachery, and mur- 
derous purpose. How like him, that crafty Hebrew of 
the bloody hand, of friendly word and false heart, with 
‘* Art thou in health, my brother?” on his tongue, he 
takes the brave and unsuspecting man with the right hand 
by the beard to kiss him, and with the left he plunges a 
sword into his side. 

How is this violence further justified? The respondent 
alleges that the words spoken in debate by the gentleman 
from Ohio were a grievous wrong to him, because he had 
no concern in any attempt to obtain a fraudulent contract 
‘*to furnish rations to migrating Indians.” In reply to this 
part of the respondent’s justification, we should not forget 
that the gentleman from Ohio made no accusation against 
him. The question itself called the gentleman to speak 
concerning officers of Government only, not concern- 
ing contractors; and the respondent’s name was mention- 
ed, not to criminate him, but solely to identify the trans- 
action to which he alluded. The words themselves do not 
even imply the respondent’s guilt. What were they? 
** Was the late Secretary of War removed in consequence 
of his attempt fraudulently to give to Governor Houston 
the contract for Indian rations?” Is Houston here accused 
of any fraudulent attempt? Not in the least. The accusa- 
tion is made against the late Secretary of War. What 
man, not wishing to thrust himself into another man’s 
quarrel, could have pretended that he felt himself injured 
in such a case? The respondent has taken up the cudgel 
for the late Secretary of War—has been fighting his bat- 
tles, and now places his defence on the purity of his own 
character. What, then, is the character of the respond- 
ent in relation to the contract to furnish Indian rations? 
He has put that character in issue before us, and has rested 
his defence on the soundness of it. If it turn out in evi- 


did not intend to encounter in a controversy of pistols and| dence that he attempted to obtain a contract for Indian 
dirks, but relied on the weight of his bludgeon, and on) rations fraudulently, at the same time that the Secretary 
tbe success of unexpected, sudden, an@ violent onset. If| attempted fraudulently to give such contract to him, then 
he could, by any stratagem, secure the first blow, it was! must we conclude that he has assailed a member of this 
not his intention to need another; and if he could, or should, | House because that member has spoken truth concerning 
kill his adversary, he had taken care to secure a witness the Secretary, and because that truth might bring to light 
by whom it could be proved that he had no deadly weapon} his own participation in the meditated fraud. Let us, then, 
on his person, and that a*peaceable man had, in defend-| examine the evidence concerning the conduct of the re- 
ing himself with a walking cane, but taken the life of a| spondent touching these Indian rations, It is well known 
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that the present administration did, i in the winter of 1830, respondent, would “have secured to him elie sum of 
$657,000; and made out the whole national loss, and his 
whole clear gain, $1,314,000. 
to convince this House that such a transaction would have 
been a fraud on the United States? Could the responden: 
purchase in the proposals made for this contract, at , 
lower rate than his own, and, under the connivance of 
the Secretary of War, obtain that contract for himself, 
thereby securing to his own use $1,314,000? and could 
he do all this honestly, 
tempt to do this, and not intend to perpetrate this fraud 
That he did not succeed, and was disap. 
pointed in the attempt, is not owing tohis merit, but mus 
have been produced by some ‘‘ fearful looking for of judg 
ment,” which startled from their purpose those who wer 
attempting, fraudulently, to give him this contract for |r 
What were the attempts of the respondent 
to effect this gigantic fraud? Permit me to read the dep 
sition of Luther Blake, as a full answer to this inquiry. 


conceive the project of removing the four nations of South- 
ern Indians from their native country to the region west of 
the Mississippi river. It was intended to supply them with 
provisions, as soldiers are supplied with rations, both while 
they were migrating, and for one year after they were lo- 
cated in the woods, or the prairies of the West. The num- 
ber to be removed was not less than 45,000 persons; and 
their rations, at ten cents each, for two years, would 
amount to $3,285,000. In the month of February, 1830, 
the then Secretary of War, J. H. Eaton, issued and adver- 
tised proposals for furnishing rations to these migrating In- 
dians. By this advertisement, it was required that each 
man who would furnish such rations should send his sealed 
proposals to the War Office, stating the lowest price for 
each ration, at which he would supply the whole; that he 
should do this on or before the 28th day of March then next 
ensuing. The advertisement was dated and issued on the 
26th day of February; so that thirty days only were given 
to the whole people of the United States to offer terms for 
this immense contract. It reserved to the Secretary the 
right to limit the number of rations, and the time for which 
they should be furnished; and left it in his power to.ter- 
minate the contract at his own pleasure. This advertise- 
ment seems to have been made for the benefit of such 
persons only as were in this city, or its vicinity; for it could 
have given notice to none of the people either in the East 
or the West, who lived at a distance from the seat of Go- 
vernment. The respondent was then in this city. Propo- 
sals were sent in, and those of which the respondent had 
the control stood at the highest rate. One of these pro- 
posals, in the name of General Van Fassen, but for 
Houston’s benefit, was at thirteen cents per ration; while 
those of Butler, Prentiss, and Blake, were all below that 
amount. The respondent was known to be the favorite, 
not only of the Secretary of War, but likewise of the Pre- 
sident himself. fhe could obtain this contr: act, it was not 
duubted that the terms of it would cover all the rations to 
be furnished to all the migrating Indians during the whole 
time they were to be supplied with provisions. Could the 
respondent remove the bids which were below him out 
of his way, his bid would then be the lowest, and he would 
obtain the contract. His intimacy at the War Office had 
informed him what they were, and who had made them. 
Blake had proposed to supply these rations at eight cents; 
Prentiss, nine; and Butler, I think, eleven cents each. 
The rations of soldiers, as it is well known, cost less than 
seven cents each; and, therefore, he who could obtain a 
contract at thirteen cents each, might save all over that 
amount. Blake, at eight cents per ration, would have 
made a fair saving. Prentiss, at nine, must, by a few years 
of great labor, and some risk, have made a fortune. What, 
then, would the respondent have realized, could he have 
secured the contract at thirteen cents for each ration? All 
over eight—certainly all over nine cents must have been 
gained; and that, too, over and above a fair 
compensation. What would have been the 
we reckon the Chickasaws, Creeks, Cherokees, and Choc- 
taws, altogether, at 45,000 persons, and 15,000 of them 
were to have been removed annually, it would have re- 
quired three years to complete this migration. The sup- 
ply of rations for 15,000 persons, at nine cents each per 
day, would cost $492,750 per annum; but, to supply the 
same number of persons at thirteen cents per ration, would 
cost $712,750 per annum, and make a difference in favor 
of the contractor, and against the nation, of $219,000 per 
annum. ‘The respondent, therefore, could he have ob- 
tained this contract, would, in the three years of migra- 
tion, while moving 15,000 persons yearly, have gained, 
and the nation lost, $657,000. These people were to have 
been 
year after their arrival in the 
therefore, a lke lo 
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and without fraud? 


uire argument 


Could he at 


**J, Luther Blake, of Arkansas Territory, being duh 


sworn, do depose and say, that, on the 21st day of Marchi, 


1830, as I was coming out of the War Office, in Washing 


ton, Governor Samuel Houston accosted me, and alluded 
to certain bids that had been made to supply the Govern 
ment with rations to the.emigrating Indians, of which bids 
I had then put in the lowest. 
apparently made himself acquainted with the amount o/ 
the different bids, informed me that he had not put in : 
bid in his own name, but had entered several in the names 


of other persons, of which he had the control. M 
was at eight cents per ration, and he, the said Houstoi 
proposed to me that I should withdraw my bid, and bi 
up those of William Prentiss and David Butler, j junior 


Governor Houston, having 


yb 


jand that I should then join with him and his friend 
(whom he did not name,) who was concerned with him ir 
a contract which might be secured at a much higher rat 
than the bids of either mine, Prentiss, or Butler, and that 
thereby we might secure an independent fortune; an 


until the 24th of March, 1850, each day successively i 
quired of me, to know if I had succeeded in purchasi 
the bids of Prentiss and Butler. 


How are the facts, confirmed by this testimony, met 
and answered by the respondent? 


‘“TLUTHER BLAKE. 
** Subscribed and sworn to, before 
‘*D. A. HALL, Justice of the Peace.”’ 


The learned advoeat 


for him has attempted to impeach the character of t! 


deponent by two interrogatories, both of which he mus 


have known the witnesses, called by him for that pu 


pose, 


would have 


answered in the negative. 


of these questions, it is inquired ‘if Blake has 


drunk nearly every 
whole answer is, that his habits are irregular, and he is «t 
Who is Luthe 


night 


during the w 


times under the influence of liquor. 


Blake? 


2 ” 
inter; 


table, the chamber companion of these witnesses. 
it appears also that he has latterly been the companior 
the respondent, who has become reconciled to him, aft 


as it appears by the evidence, a murderous hostility, 
arising out of this same Indian ration affair. 
witnesses, who certainly appeared before the House, 
gave in their testimony, with great and becoming decorun 
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It appears that he is the business, the street, 
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do they intend to say that they themselves, and the 1 


spondent, too, are the daily and nightly companions of 3 


most abandoned, sottish, and beastly dr 
not believe that any one of them intended so to be und 
One witrless, called by the House, must satisf) 


stood. 
all that those witnesses, examined by the respondent 


unkard? 


Iw 


counsel, did not intend to say that the habits of Lut! 
Blake were such as rendered him unfit for the society 


supplied with rations, in like manner, during one |sober men. 
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quiry concerning any fact within his knowledge, when 
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This usurpation is not a mere contempt of this House, 


once they have had the benefit of his testimony respect- 
ing it. He tells you that business has, during the last 
winte, called him more than twenty times, morning, 
noon, and night, into the company of Mr. Blake, with 
other gentlemen; and that he never, during all that time, 


an offence of which a man might discharge himself by 
oath, but a high-handed invasion of rights, most sacred 
and essential, and without which legislation, and the 
whole attendant public service, must cease. A contempt 


: 'is a trifling matter when compared with this outrage, I do 
saw him either intoxicated, or otherwise than ‘‘a sober | not say on the privilege of a single member, but of the 


man.” This imputation against the temperance of Mr. |constitutional rights and powers of the whole House. 
Blake, even if it concerned his veracity, is utterly unsup- |The power here violated by this act of the respordent 
ported by the respondent’s witnesses; and, were it other-| is the power of this House to control the persons of all its 
wise, it has been entirely removed by the testimony call-| members. That power is given by the fifth section of 
ed by the House. The other questions put to the wit-|the first article of the constitution: ‘‘A majority of each 
nesses concern the integrity of Mr. Blake. When the | House shall constitute a quorum for doing business; but a 
respondent’s counsel asked his witnesses, ‘* What is the| smaller number may adjourn, from day to day, and may 
character of Luther Blake for truth?” what is the answer’| be authorized to compel the attendance of absent mem- 
Take that of Henry How, one of those witnesses, for the | bers, in such manner, and under such penalties, as each 
whole: ‘*I should certainly believe any thing he should} House may provide.” This power to compel the attend- 
say.” What, then, sir, shall hinder our believing what|ance of members certainly comprehends the power to 
he has said’? Has he not said that the respondent labored | remove, and to keep out of the way of such attendance, 
daily, from March 21st to March 30th, and on each of| whatever may be an obstruction toit. Three classes of 
those days, to induce him to give up his own proposal to|men in our country, when they engage in the public 
him, and to buy in those of Butler and Prentiss for his| service, do not only contract to perform such service, but 
benefit; and to come into a concern with him at a rate so|place their persons at the control of those for whom they 
high as would realize, out of the nation, at least one mil-| engage to do it. The sailor, engaged either in the mer- 
lion three hundred and fourteen thousand dollars, ‘*and | cantile or naval service, pledges his body to his employer 
thereby make for them all an independent fortune!’ | when he signs:the portage bill; and that employer can, at 
Other circumstances of this meditated fraud on the nation, | all times, both insist on his service, and compel his per- 
the gentleman from Ohio has offered to prove, but the | sonal attendance, if he absent himself from it. The sol- 
House has excluded the evidence. No such interdict has|dier, in like manner, when he enlists, devotes his person 
been laid on the respondent; and he might have called|to the army; and his commander can, at all times, control 
any witnesses, and by them proved, if any witnesses|that person, or take him from any custody, and compel 
could have made the proof, that he was not in the War|him to appear wherever the exigency of the service may 
Office at the day, or near the time, when Blake swears|demand his attention. The member of Congress, when 
he met him there. Had he no concern in this attempted | he receives the oath at your table, does devote the labors 
fraud? Then, surely, Thomas... McKenney, at the time |of his mind to the service of his country, and pledges his 
head of the Indian Bureau, or the clerks in the War Of-| personal attendance to that service, in this Hall. If the 
fice, or his friend, the late Secretary of that department, | commander of the sailor, or the soldier, can take either 
might bear testimony that he moved no tongue, lifted no lof them through all obstructions, and bring him bodily to 
finger, in furtherance of this great mystery of iniquity. | the discharge of his duty, so, in fact, this House, or a mi- 
He calls them not; and why? Because, as all must pre-jnority of it, nay, so small a number as fifteen, with the 
sume, they would not contradict, but confirm, the deposi-| Speaker, can call such absent member, no matter by what 
tion of Luther Blake. The respondent, therefore, ifthe }means detained, and compel his attendance. The con- 
gentleman from Ohio accused him of attempting to ob-/stitution has wisely provided that no legal obstruction 
tain the contract for Indian rations fraudulently, is proved, | shall, at any time, be placed in the way of the free exer- 


beyond question, to have been guilty of that attempt. |cise of this power of compulsion. By the sixth section 


Where, then, shall we find this justification, or excuse, 
or palliation, for this act of violence? He stands before 
the nation without defence, and guilty of the naked enor- 
mity of unprovoked outrage on the gentleman from Ohio, 
a member of this House. If he be without defence on 
his first plea, then how does he stand before us, acknow- 
ledging his guilt, but denying our constitutional power 
either to arrest, or try, or convict, or punish him for this 
offence’? What is the offence? Not the personal injury 


of the same article, ** members of either House shall, in 
jall cases, except treason, felony, and breach of the peace, 
|be privileged from arrest during their attendance at the 
\session of their respective House, and in going to and 
returning from the same.” Will it be contended that, 
| when members cannot be detained from their attention on 
jthe House by any power, aided by the law, they may, 
nevertheless, be so detained by any power exercised with- 
jout law? So utterly illegal is this, that the same section 


done to the gentleman from Ohio by the battery, as it has | provides, not merely that members shall not be detained 
been supposed by the respondent and his advocate; be-|from the public service in this House, but that they shall 
cause, for that injury, the respondent is liable to an action | not, ‘for any speech or debate here,” even ‘* be ques- 
of trespass, and this House has no control over the pro-|tioned in any other place.” Not only, therefore, are all 
cess, or the trial, or the quantum of damages which the |arrests, except for treason, felony, and breach of the 
plaintiff may recover for this injury. Neither is the re-| peace, utterly void; butall questionings concerning words 
spondent now questioned by this House for the public in- | used in debate, either by threats, or by assault and per- 
jury done by a violation of the peace in the commission of | sonal violence, are contrary to the constitution; and the 
this battery. For this crime he may be indicted, and pun- | call of the House goes over, and removes all obstructions 
ished, in due course of law, by the tribunals of the Unit-| placed in the way of members, so as to molest them in 
ed States in this District. The real offence for which |their attendance in this Hall, whether such obstructions 
the respondent is now under trial, is an offence commit-| be made by law, by color of law, by menace, or by force 
ted by him against the people of the United States; and|andarms. If the member must attend, notwithstanding 
it is for that he has usurped, and taken into his own hands, | arrest, imprisonment, and armed violence, are placed be- 
the constitutional right of this House to control the per- | tween him and his duty, then must this House have power, 
sons of all its members; inasmuch as he has, by this deed inot only to remove all these molestations, but to keep 
of violence, deprived one of those members of the power |them out of the way. If, sir, a member of this House, 
to obey the orders and call of the House, or to give his|if the meinber from Rhod 


Island, now addressing you, 
usual and daily attendance on the public service. 


were arrested in this city, on a disputed claim of indebt- 
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edness, and, for want of bail, the marshal had locked him 
up in that house where better men have sometimes been 
compelled to take up their lodgings, would you leave him 
to sue out his writ of Aabeas corpus, and liberate himself by 
aid of some judge of some judicial tribunal? No, sir, 
this House would consider such an act in the marshal as a 
high contempt of its constitutional rights; and, whatever 
you might do with him, would send the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
with his truncheon of office, to liberate the member from 
Rhode Island; nor would any turnkey in this District de- 
tain him another moment, after such a demand had been 
made for his enlargement. Had the claimant taken another 
course, and, in place of a writ, a marshal, and a jail, 
lured the member, by stratagem, to some spunging-house, 
under pretence of adjustment, and, when there, locked 
him up for the purpose of extorting money from him, 
would this House regard such detention of a member 
from his duty here, as out of their jurisdiction, because it 
was not a case of arrest, but merely an illegal and false 


imprisonment, and so not privileged by the words of the} 


constitution? Sir, I do not believe one constitutional scru- 
ple would be found in this House, rising up and forbid- 
ding a unanimous vote to relieve the member from such 
an imprisonment; and so to animadvert in the case, that a 


like obstruction to his personal attendance, or that of}four years, than any other college in the U 


any other member in the House, would not speedily oc- 
cur again. 

Permit me, sir, to state another case; a case of menace | 
by letter, wherein the writer should, for words spoken in 
debate, threaten the member from Rhode Island to shed 
his blood, and to feed upon his vitals; and let me tell you, | 
sir, such a letter was not long ago received by hin, but! 
anonymous, and from so warm a latitude, and a city so 
distant, that it excited little other e motion than regret. | 
Should such a letter be issued from Brown’s tavern, sign- 
ed by the real name of one who was stout, de ssperate, and 
bloody- -handed, and sent to the member from Rhode 
Island, menacing him with the same fate, if he dared to 
vote or to speak in this Hall on certain questions, what 
would you expect the member to do? The time may 
have been when he might have looked after such an ad- | 
versary, if for nothing else, yet to convince him that his 
heart was designed for better purposes, or was more than | 
even such a cannibal could master at one meal. Would] 
you compel that member into such a course at a time like 
this? Would you, when time has taken from his arm so} 
much of the power of self-defence, leave him unprotect- 
ed, and at the will of a violence so ferocious and savage 

», sir, the power of this House, which 
pelled his attendance here, wouk 1 not rs remove that| 

violence out of his path, but likewise take such order| 
concerning the threatening bravo, as would effectually 
prevent a recurrence of the mischief 
House are not unfrequent; and the member from Rhode 
Island, unless prevented by a want of health, is, when 
called, usually *‘here.’’? At the next call he may be con- 
strained to send you notice that the door of his hotel is 
beset by a ruffian, more than six feet high, strong in both 
his arms, wielding a hickory club, and swearing that the 
moment the member sets his foot over the threshold of | 
the door, he would level the weapon at this head— this | 
head, which has for more than sixty summers freely v sit- | 
ed the sunshine of the world, and never yet been disho- | 
nored by a blow harder than that inflicted by the finger} 

of time. Would you leave him—who now must have so | 
much less of the prowess of Priam’s son, than of the in-} 
firmities of Priam—-would you leave him to be beaten! 
down in the street, and pass a vote of censure against him 
because he did not, in person, answer to your call? Would 
you rae ge his attendance, and not give him the power 
to attend, or leave him to call on some justice of the peace 
for protes sets and thereby secure himself behind a forti- 
fication of bonds and re 
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that, inconsiderable as that member may be, and however 
little esteemed by many in this Hall, there would, there 
could be but one voice in this House on such a case; and 
that would be a voice of protection to him, and of punisl 
ment and restraint upon the daring aggressor. So long, 
therefore, as the members are compellable to attend the 
House, so long is the House bound to defend the mem 
bers, wherever such defence may be wanting to secure 
such attendance. Whenever the House shall have los: 
the power to defend, then will the members be released 
from all obligation to obey its call. It is, sir, our consti 
tutional duty, not our privilege as members, which secures 
us from arrest, from question, from menace, from violenc« 

The great question here js, therefore, not between us 
and the respondent as mere men, as citizens, but it is a 
question between the constitution and the club; between 
the political laws of the land and the law of the bludgeon 
We have now in the nation some number of able men, 
denominated constitutional lawyers. Let this defence pr 
vail, and our country may soon be adorned by a new cd: 
iscription of civilians, very justly to be called club lawyers. 
if the constitution were once well overthrown, and such 
a school fairly established, it would confer more degrees, 
and grant more diplomas, annually, or at least once in 
Union. Of this 

|new school of civilians, the respondent is, by his advocate, 
marked out and designated as the illustrious head and 
\founder. The deed of daring done by him, and the suc 
| cessful defence of it, or, if the defence fuil, his expected 
| Suffering i in this great cause of freedom of ‘the bludgeon, 
| will be, as it is said, more than fame enough for one man; 
and, extending and expanding like a blaze of sunbeams, 
| from the principal to his advocate, cover him also with 
glory. That advocate, in his defence of that principal, 
| hs as manifested an ambition as suppliant as it is lofty, and 
exclaimed to him, though not in song, 

* Say, shall my little bark attendant sail, 

Pursue thy triumph and partake thy gale?” 

Sir, although it may be unpleasant to disappoint such 
jlofty aspirations, yet ’ if this House be not found wanting 
in the discharge of its high obligations to the American 
| people, this copartnership, and this voyage of glory, will 
lend, as such speculations and adventures usually terminate, 
with little profit, and less honor, to the concern. The 
| American people will sustain this House in the full exer 
cise of all those powers granted to it, not only to super- 
jvise and direct the duty of all its members, but also for 
>| their protection in the discharge of their high and import 
ant trust. 

It is useless to shut our eyes against the light; facts do 
\exist, and will exist, whether we will not, or do not sec 
jthem. A system of hostility has been commenced, and is 
now carried on with persevering animosity, against two of 
jthe great departments of this Government. <A war is 
| waged on this House by all those who have already shar 
ed, or are looking for a share, in Executive patronage 
Officers, in all departments, seem to regard themselves as 
subsidiaries; they look on this House with distrust, because 
jit is a part of its constitutional duty to examine the official 
}conduct and compensation of all those who have been, 
no matter for what purpose, pushed into the public ser- 
vice. It seems to be the settled belief of all those men, 
that the tenure of their offices depends on their ability to 
idegrade and debase the character of this House of Repre- 
sentatives in the estimation of the people. The same 
|spirit has turned the same bitter hostility towards the other 
branch of the legislative department. Men of ruthless 
ambition, of debased moral character, and of political 





creeds, ever subservient to their own private interests, 


jhold the executive 
| 


power of the Senate in utter abhor 
Such men have a shuddering apprehension upon 
Ithem, that they can never reach the high offices, either at 


jrence. 


‘home or abroad, until the Chief Magistrate can be relieved 
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from the troublesome advice of his constitutional council. | Nile. The leviathan of the ocean, which wars and feeds 
That advice has excluded some of them from the dearest! on all the families of the seas, is assailed and subdued by 
object of their ambition; and now, loud and earnest indeed| one of the lesser fishes, a diminutive adversary, named 
are their recommendations to the people to amend the | from the sword which he wears; endowed with the instinct- 
constitution; cut down the senatorial term to two years;| ive valor and skill of self-defence, he plunges, when pur- 
take from that House all power of advice and consent, | sued, and, rising swiftly, and with a deadly aim, under 
either in the making of treaties or the appointment of offi-| the defenceless body of his enemy, avenges and secures 
cers, and reduce the Senate to a mere negative on the en-| himself. You have seen those little birds which build 
actments of the House. The war cry is also raised, if not) their nests, and sing in the trees near every farmstead, as 
by the same, by a kindred spirit, against the Supreme | you travel any part of our country. They are always on 
Court. That tribunal has, until within two or three years, | their defence; never waiting to gather themselves into 
been looked up to by men of all parties, and its decisions | brigades, each one darts singly on the coming hawk, and 
respected in every State. Now, sir, calumny and malevo-| drives the marauder from his little neighborhood. ‘* Its 
lence have filled their mouths with bitter revilings against power to guard itself each creature feels.”” One animal 
this last great sanctuary of the constitution. Its decisions/| lifts his heel, and spurns his adversary; another tosses him 
have come in conflict with the arrogance of power, with| with his horn; a third dashes at him with his armed head; 





debased and corrupting avarice, and with the dearer attri- 
butes of licentious oppression. By whom, sir, is this ex- 
terminating war waged and pushed on against the consti- 
tutional powers of the legislative and judicial departments 
of the Government? By those who look to be sharers in 
the spoils, the plunder of the nation, and depend entirely 
on Presidential power for their success. 


and a fourth raises a paw, and strikes with no purpose of 
asecond blow. The principle of maternity isa part of the 
principle of self-defence. How often does a cruel boy 
hardly escape with his eyes, when he climbs a tree to 
plunder the nest of a robin? What do you see in the farm- 
'yard more valiant than the hen in defence of her brood? 
| The shepherd will tell you that the sheep itself, in de- 


Sir, the question under consideration originates in those | fence of her lamb, is no less brave than the dog trained 
belligerent movements, and is truly an attack upon the |and trusted to guard the flock. What man will do, or 
free exercise of those powers given by the people, under dare, more in defence of himself, than a mother will do, 
the constitution, to this House, for the purpose of exa-|or dare, in defence of her child? The right of self-defence 
mining, bringing to light, and punishing official delinquen-| is so incidental, and so perfectly a law of nature, that 
cy. Accollector was accused of fraud and exaction, made |every effort made by any creature in pursuance of this 
on one of his subordinate officers for the purpose of ena-|law, is cheered and encouraged by a feeling and expres- 
bling the administration to influence and control elections. | sion of approbation in the mind or by the voice of every 
Such inquiries must be silenced. The respondent commit- | beholder of it. A knowledge of the right which every 
ted this outrage for that purpose, and, unless this House |man has to defend his own life, has not been communicat- 
has the power to protect its members, by placing a saluta-|ed to us by any human teachings, but was given to us at 
ry restraint Upon such armed violence, they can no longer jour creation, among those primitive instincts which were 
discharge thi: or any other part oftheir duties. Notwith-| wrought into the very fabric of our existence by the hand 
standing this power does of necessity belong to the power | of the Creator himself. The right of self-defence depends 
of compulsory attendance, yet the respondent and hisjon no law made by man; for, unless it were a law of na- 
counsel boldly deny that any such power can be found in jture, and brought into existence with life itself, there must 
the constitution. The learned advocate becomes quite | have been a time when, because no such law had been en- 
classical, and, in the ardor of speech, quotes Latin upon |acted by man, he could have had no such right; and to 
us-—‘* unde derivatur,’’ he exclaims; as if he had not sound|have defended his own life would have been a crime 
English enough to express this sublime interrogatory. | against his own nature. Now, by the common consent of 
This power, sir, is derived from the constitution, and|all mankind, and without any law enacted for that pur- 
would be found there, by every principle of fair construc- | pose, every man is, by every human tribunal, justified in 
tion, if none of the words already quoted and considered | using so much violence in defence of his own life as will 
had ever been placed in that instrument. The Legislature | preserve himself, and prevent the assailant from attempt- 
of the nation is, by the constitution, the political law of| ing further aggression. Nay, sir, this great law of our 
the land, formed into two great political bodies, indepen-|nature creates and places an obligation on every man to 
dent of each other, and ofall other political bodies. The law- | defend that life bestowed on him by his Creator; and if, 
making power is, and must be, the supreme power; it is| when assailed, he does not do this by all the means in his 
the embodied sovereignty of the people, in relation to all) power, he consents to his own murder, and is guilty of a 
things committed in trust to that power by the constitution. | crime, in the forum of conscience, equal, at least, in its 
If the people themselves, either individually or as a nation, | enormity, to that of suicide itself. Although this great 
have the power of self-defence, then must their sovereign-| principle of self-defence is a law of our nature, and never 
ty, their power, united under the constitution, also have | has been questioned, so far as we have any knowledge, 
the power of self-defence. |by any human tribunal, yet the Creator himself did, in the 

Sir, the principle of self-defence runs throughout the | great constitution by him given to man for his govern- 
whole animated world, and is a law to “‘ man, beast, bird, |ment, and written in the volume of inspiration, utterly 
fish, insect, what no eye can see.” Look with your glass | prohibit the destruction of human life. ‘* Whoso sheddeth 
at the living atoms which in myriads people the, hght; | man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” Here is, 
each one is armed, and, by the little wars of self-defence, |in this constitution, not only no warrant for taking life in 
preserves his own existence. He fights his brief battle, self-defence, but here is, to the very letter, a prohibition 
reproduces himself, and dies in the same hour when, and |and a punishment affixed to the deed. How shall we in- 
in the bosom of the same bright sunbeam where, he was|terpret, how reconcile these two great laws, enacted by 
born. The little ichneumon, defied in Egypt for his suc-|the same all-wise Legislator? By looking to the purpose 
cessful wars against the crocodile, not only defends him-|of their institution. ‘They were both established for the 
self against that ferocious enemy of so many living things, | preservation of human life. The law which prohibited 
but, by courage and stratagem, he leaps into the open | killing was intended to prevent that violence which might 
jaws of his powerful adversary, wins his way to his very |destroy life; and the law of self-defence was designed to 
vitals, gnaws asunder the cords of life, and then, boring a/|resist that violence which had not been thereby prevented, 
passage for himself through the side of his conquered ene-|and which, if not so resisted, would destroy hfe. So were 
my, leaves the monster dead or dying on the shore of the |these two laws expounded and reconciled, in aftertime, 
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by the Creator himself; where, by his own ortuuiats the | fend itself on weit by the powers given aliee the 
killing which had been done in self-defence was justified; constitution, but must enact a law for that purpose, then 
and that killing only which had been done with malice} must it forever remain without the power of self-defence. 
































prepense was followed by the punishment of death. 
Sir, may not human institutions, made by the best wis-| 
dom of man for human preservation, receive the light of 


illustration from institutions established for the same bene- 


ficent purpose, by the ordinance of the Deity himself?| 
‘« The Judge of all the earth” has expounded the laws of 
the Eternal, so that his prohibition against ‘* shedding 
man’s blood”? does aid, not abrogate ,; his own paramount} 
law of self-preserv: ation, but, in effect, place a weapon in 
each man’s hands to shed that blood in his own defence. 

Who, then, will, or can deny, to a whole people, united 
and embodied in the persons of their representatives, un- 

der that great institution, their political law—that consti- 
tution which makes them a nation, and forms their repre-| 
sentatives into a sovereignty——-who, I say, dares deny to 
that sovereignty the same rights of self-defence which ap- 
pertain, not only to every individual of that nation, but 
also to every animated being throughout the universe? 
Sir, the constitution which formed the Congress of these} 
United States, and endowed that Congress with the power 

to make laws, did, by that very act, and without more 
words, invest each House of that Congress with all the 
powers of self-defence and self-preservation. Do men 
ask for authorities on this part of the question? They may 
read them in all the cases already read by gentlemen from 
the Journal of the Continental Congress, which, before 
the articles of confederation were in existence, exercised 
this power of self-preservation. This Congress assembled, 
not under any written constitution, but by the tacit agree- 
ment of thirteen colonies, and exercised this power, even 
before those colonies had, by their declaration, assumed 
those attributes of sovereignty which belong to indepen- 
dent States. The case of Isaac Melchor happened March 
7, 1776, and may be read in the first volume of the Jour- 
nal of that Congress. Sir Francis Burdett’s case, in the 
14th of East’s Reports, is full on this point, and establishes 
the doctrine beyond question, that the right of self-pre- 
servation belongs to Parliament in virtue of its existence, 
and not by force of any law expressly giving it that power. 
I will not read what has been already read by the gentle- 
man from Connecticut,’{Mr. Hunrineron,] and what 
must be familiar to every lawyer in the House. It has been 
objected by the learned advocate for the respondent, that 
if the House have the power to defend itself, by restrain-| 
ing the liberty of those who violate its constitutional rights, 
yet that power cannot be exercised until a law be first 
made for that purpose: for they tell us that the exercise 
of power without law is tyranny. Sir, is not the constitu- 
tion a law, and that, too, the great and paramount political 
law of the land? Is it not the law by which the people 
themselves have measured out and limited to the Legisla- 
ture its whole power? Where is the man absurd enough 
to affirm that Congress can enact any law, under the con- 
stitution, which can give to them one iota of power not 
given by theconstitution’? In the next place, the powers 
of each House, for every purpose of its action and exist- 
ence, must be perfect by the constitution: for if the pow- 

ers of the Legislature depend on any act of legislation, 
then must each House have legislated before it had the 
power to legislate. Will any man of sane mind advocate a| 
doctrine so absurd? 
fend itseif by the constitution, and without a law enacted | 
for that purpose, then may it forever remain without the 
power of self-defence. For if this House should ever be 
so absurd as to pass such a law, the Senate might be more 
wise, and not concur in the enactment; or, if that event 
did not happen, and such a bill should pass both Houses, | 
the President might, very justly, place his veto on a law 
made by Congress to amend the constitution. Neither, | 


Besides, sir, if this House cannot de-| 


sir, should it be forgotten that if this House cannot de- 


| For so soon as such a law shall be enacted, every case aris. 
ing under that law would, by the constitution, belong to 
the judiciary department of the Government. 

Sir, by another objection to our proceedings i In this 
‘case, we are denounced for exercising judicial power 
All judicial power, it is said, belongs to the judiciary de. 
| partment; and, therefore, as the learned advocate tells 
us, we have no power to proceed in this case, and doing 
|So is mere usurpation. This House is not exercising any 
power by the constitution given to any other tribunal. 
The power to judge, in certain cases, is, by that constitu- 
| tion, given to this House. It has power to judge con 
cerning the elections, returns, and qualifications of its 
members, and, moreover, concerning all offences com. 
mitted against this House by its members. In all these 
cases, we may try, judge, and pass sentence, without 
| usurpation of judicial power. In this case, we are about 
to judge concerning an offence committed against this 
House, not by, but upen, one of its members. What 
quality in the decision, in this case, will make it more ju- 
dicial than any decision in the others? Besides, sir, the 
constitution has not given this case to any judicial tribunal. 
That instrument gives powers and jurisdictions only to the 
judiciary department. Itis no part of those laws concern- 
ing the rights of persons or the rights of things, on which 
such suits are brought, either on the law or equity side of 
the supreme or subordinate courts. The constitution is 
the political law, giving to them the power either to pro- 
tect themselves, or to adjudicate concerning the rights of 
those coming before them. All suits at law, instituted in 
those courts, must be founded on municipal, not on polit 
cal law, and must be sustained by either the laws of the 
United States, the laws of some one of the several States, 
or by the received principles of the common law. The 
question on trial here is an offence, not against municipal 
law, but against the constitution--the great political law 
of the land. By what law, enacted by Congress, or by 
either of the States, or by what principle of common law, 
will you bring this offence against this House before any 
judicial tribunal? The wrong done by the respondent has 
a threcfold character; by one, the rights of a citizen are 
violated; by another, the public peace is violated; and by 
the third, the rights of this House have been violated 
For the outrageous battery, the courts of law may giv: 
| damages to the gentleman from Ohio. ‘The respondent 

may be indicted before the same courts, and punished for 
the violated peace of the United States. Has nota wrong 
been done to this House and its constituents, the people, 
in taking by violence from the public service one of their 
eres and thus molesting and interrupting thei 





legislative proceedings? Can any court, by any law, un 
der any form of action, give this House a remedy? Read, 
sir, if you please, all the laws of the whole twenty-four 
States; consult all the instituted forms of actions and pr: 
secutions, in all the books of ancient or modern times; and 
| who has pretended that you can find either a law giving 
ly remedy in this case, or any form of words by which that 
|remedy may be obtained? Unless, therefore, this Hous: 
| have jurisdiction in this case, this v iole nce, this usurpation, 
this outrage against the Le gislature, must go off with im 
punity. 

The learned advocate for the respondent has repeated- 
lly told us that this House has wrested from his client his 
‘law, his birthright, his legal trial by a bench of judges, 
| and a panel of jurors, and made themselves his judges ir 
their own case. Who isit, sir, that, by his advocate, thu 
upbraids us? It is the man who, day after day, came int 
| this Hall, during the sitting of this House, ar med with pis: 
tols in his belt, a dirk-knife in his bosom, and a loaded 
| bludgeon in his hand. He, who, with these equipments 
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of a quiet citizen, paraded himself around your bar, or on 

settees, took his stand behind the Speaker’s chair, 
not fifteen feet from his ear, and then, with every epithet 
of anger and profanity, threatened to assault and beat one 
of your members in presence of the whole House. The 
man who, in his own case, took the law into his own hand, 
and, in the night time, violating the peace of this city, set 
upon a member of this House, at unawares, with purposes 
of outrage and homicide, and that, too, when he had 


himself received no wrong, sustained no injury, from that 


ntleman. What would this man bring to trial before 
any court? ‘The battery committed by him on the gen- 


tleman from Ohio’ For that he may be tried by any court 
and jury whenever a suit shall be brought against him for 


damages. Why does he complain because no such action 
has been instituted against him? Would he be brought to 
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ourselves, but for them, in their prosecution against an 
adversary, who, to wrest their power from our hands, has 
set their sovereignty at defiance. 

What cause has the respondent to complain? What 
would he have tried by a jury’? The fact? He has con- 
fessed; put it on the record; published it to the nation; and 
not only does not deny, but glories in the deed. Before 
what court would it suit him to appear? ‘The Supreme 
Court is in term during.a part only of the session of Con- 
gress, and then never tries any cause by jury. The dis- 
trict court of the United States holds terms in this city, 
and is attended by a jury; but does not, by law, begin 
any One of them when Congress begins its session, or con- 
tinue it from day to day, until the two Houses adjourn. No 
court can be in session, on any day, within this District, un- 
less it be holden by a justice of the peace; but in his 


trial for this outrage and violence done to the peace of} court the respondent could not be accommodated by a jury. 


the United States in this city? 


case before a court. With neither of these offences have 


we any concernment; and the respondent is not under 


trial for either of them; nor can he, or his advocate, with 


any justice, complain that he has been deprived, by this 


House, of his right to a trial by jury, for either the injury 


done by him to a citizen, or the violence done to the pub- 
Let me repeat the assertion, it is not for either 


lic peace. 


of these that the respondent is now on trial. It is for the 


outrage, the setting at defiance, the trampling under foot 
the powers given to this House by the people, not for our 


own, but for their benefit. This, I say, sir, is the great 


theory of our Government; all power granted by the peo- 
ple is a trust bestowed, not for the benefit of him who re- 
ceives, but to the use and for the benefit of those who 
Sir, the little book, wherein I first read this 
It was on some 


bestow it. 
principle, can never be forgotten by me. 
day, when we had returned from the labors of the field, 


that my father (may the God of all mercy preserve his 
soul!) placed in my hands this little book—the bill of rights 


and constitution of Massachusetts: for, in those days, the 


He may have a bench of| This House, therefore, have wy ates him of no law, no 
judges, and a panel of jurors, for that purpose, when- 
ever it may suit his friends to have a presentment of his 


birthright, no claim, to be tried by a bench of judges and 
a panel of jurors. Sir, a judicial tribunal could give and 
secure no remedy in cases like this. What is the offence 
alleged against the respondent? The exercise of such per- 
sonal violence as takes from this House that control of the 
persons of all its members, which, for securing the per- 
formance of the public service, the constitution has given 
to it. What wil! furnish a remedy adequate and co-ex- 
tensive with the mischief? Nothing short of a power at 
all times prepared to meet the evil, and to control the 
person of him who has done the offence, and who has 
given the strongest proof that, if left at large, he will re- 
peat the outrage. Whatcan a judicial court do? It can- 
not restrain the person of the offender one hour longer 
than the trial may continue. For, before such trial, he 
must be admitted to bail; and, immediately after it, he may, 
if condemned, be set loose again upon us by a pardon. 
Sir, who does not perceive; who, that will open his eyes, 
does not at once see that this complaint of the respondent, 
this claim to be tried by ajury, where no fact is in contro- 
versy, this demand made by him to be sentenced by a 
judicial tribunal, is calculated and intended to place the 


hours of rest and refection were not devoted to mere cor- | judicial and legislative departments of our Government in 


poreal uses, 


of the people, and not for the honor or emolument of any 
man or set of men.” 


in boyhood, seemed to be the vital principle of Govern- 


ment; nor have I, at any time since that period, ever ceas- 
ed to believe in that doctrine, and hold to it, as the living 


and animating principle of all political law on this side the 
Atlantic, or, until within the last three years, once doubt- 
ed that it was established as such in our country. It was-- 
it was indeed the true, the orthodox creed of political 
power; nor ever has it been once questioned by our rulers, 
until the heresy of the present time, a theory of the past 


*¢ All offices were instituted for the benefit 


This great axiom, read then by me 


a condition of utter dependence on the executive? No- 
thing can be more at war with the great principles of our 
Government, or sooner demolish every part of the system. 
What is the theory of our constitution? First, a partition 
of power: there will be a legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive. Second, independence of each department on both 
the others. The legislative shall not depend on the judi- 
cial or executive; the judicial shall not depend on the le- 
gislative or executive; nor shall the executive depend on 
the legislative or judicial. Without the first of these, a 
partition of power, any Government must be a despotism. 

A momentary glance at the best, and once the most dis- 


ages of despotism, wasintroduced intothe American cabinet | tinguished parts of the earth, will demonstrate this great 


by a wily, an ambitious politician, now abroad, and fawn- 
ing at the foot of the thrones and aristocracies of Europe; 
and gathering from the withered stock of hereditary power, 


truth. Egypt is at this time renowned for that fertility 
| which relieved the famine of the ancient world. This re- 
/gion still retains greater monuments of human power than 


in those regions, a few living twigs, to be by him import-| have ever been found in any other country; and the page 


ed, and engrafted as scions into the vigorous democracy 
of our own country. 
this House was done, and is now defended, gn the theory 
of this heresy, and in derogation of the true and established 
creed of political power. Are we not told by the respond 
ent, and by his advocate, that the deed done by him was 


done against an officer, not done against the people, who| 


had conferred the office upon him; and that we are now 
trying a case concerning our own powers and rights, not 
concerning the powers and rights of the people, commit- 
ted by them to our management, in trust for their use and 
benefit?’ By the new doctrine, that offices are spoils, this 


; isall true; by the old doctrine, that they are all trusts, it 


isall false. Sir, we are the trustees of the people; this 


5 case is their case; and we sit in judgment upon it, not for 


Vor. VIIT.—186 


Sir, this outrage committed against | 


of history does still bring to our knowledge those vi- 
sitations of Omnipotence, which once distinguished 
| **the land of Egypt.” How is this land of teeming fer- 
itility, of monumental wonders, and literary reminiscences, 
| how isit governed? By an unpartitioned power; by a no- 
{minal Pacha, but, in truth, an independent monarch, who 
holds in his own hand the power to make, to adjudicate, 
jand to execute the laws. It may suit him to have the 
|forms of legislation and judicature; but his will, like the 
‘dragon rod of the Hebrew, swallows up the will of all 
others, nor leaves even a magician to ‘‘do so”’ by his en- 
_chantments. Where is power more resistless, or subjec- 
tion more silent and submissive? The same principle of 
undivided power has placed on the Bosphorus, in the By- 
_zantium of the ancient Greeks, the Constantinople of more 
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modern Greek and Roman empire, whence Justinian pro-| their constitution, to establish such a partition of power, 
mulgated a system of laws, which, like other splendid ruins| and so to render each department of it independent of the 
of antiquity, has furnished the models, and much of the/ others, as that the evils of all other Governments should 
materials, for the jurisprudence in modern times. ‘This|be avoided, and their own liberties thereby secured and 
principle of sole and unparticipated power has located in| preserved. 

that most delightful region of the earth the throne ofa ty- 

















ranny so absolute, that Turkish power is the by-word, the 
proverb, for despotism throughout the civilized world. In 


What is the theory set up in this defence by the respond- 
ent, and his learned advocate? They tell us that this House 
is for its defence, and, therefore, for the uninterrupted exer- 























Asia, the cradle of the human race, and the theatre of hu-| cise of all its legislative power, entirely dependent on the 


man redemption—in Asia, where the traveller seems to| judiciary department of the Government. We know what 
hear the voice of long disregarded inspiration from every | our highest judicial tribunal is now—the most perfect hu- 
mountain, and to see the footstep of departed deity on| man transcript of that to which the patriarch alluded, when 




























































































































































































































































































































































































every rock—in this region, once the home of more than |he said, ‘* Will not the Judge of a 


1 the earth do right?” 


human glories, this blighting principle of unpartitioned| What inay the tribunals of that department come to be in 


power has placed every nation under the iron sceptre of| future time? 


sole despotism. 

By the partition of power, despotism will not be pre- 
vented, unless each department of the great trust be made 
and continued independent of the others. Power was di- 
vided in ancient imperial Rome. ‘There was a Senate and 
people, who might enact laws; pretors were appointed 
with sufficient jurisdiction, and might decide causes; and 
there was a supreme executive magistrate—a Tiberius, 
who could, if he pleased, execute those laws, and, when 
it suited him to do so, carry into effect any pretorian de- 
cision. The forms of the constitution remained; but it 
was lifeless—the mere carcass of ancient institution. The 
executive department had, by aid of the Roman legions, 
arrogated, and brought into its own grasp, all power; and 
left the pretors, the Senate, the people, entirely depend- 
ent on the Emperor for law and for life. Ancient France 
had all the forms of the several departments of power— 
a king, parliament, and chancellors. What despotism 
was ever more exclusive and bloody than that of the 
eleventh Louis? By his orders, every form of human death 
had been inflicted, until he had tired of the spectacle; and 
then he compelled his minions to invent machines for in- 
flicting pain and preserving life. One of them was finally 
shut up in a cage of his own construction, and so contriv- 
ed that the tenant could neither sit down, lie down, nor 
stand up, but where life was, ina manner, shut in with 
him, not permitted to escape; and he for ten years pre- 
served as a kind of living spasm, a mere breathing death. 
England, in the reign of Henry VIII, had a nominal par- 
tition of power—a king, a parliament, and a judiciary de- 
partment. Had liberty any abode in the nation? Was 
any department of the Government independent of the 
Executive--the King? Who escaped death when he was 
the accuser? Either a counsellor, or a wife, when weary 
of the wisdom of one, or the beauty of the other, his court 
or his Parliament condemned them to the block; and the 
headsman, while he satisfied the cruelty of a tyrant, ena- 
bled the voluptuary to indulge appetites more loathsome 
and beastly. He was facetious, too, as well as bloody 
minded. It is said that, on one occasiun, he ordered the 
Speaker of the House of Commons to be called before him, 
because some bill for supplies had not quite speedily enough 
passed through that House. Laying his hand on the head 
of the trembling man, as he was kneelingat the foot of the| 
throne, ‘* Mr. Speaker,”’ said he, ‘* pass that bill before 
to-morrow noon, or you will not find this head where it is 
now.” Sir, these Governments were all debased and| 
cruel despotisms—not because there was no formal parti-| 
tion of power, but because the several departments of it} 
were all dependent on the Executive. Sir, it was the in- 
tention of the American people to shun the political errors} 
of other ages and other nations. The light of history 
shone on their path. They knew that supreme power, 
placed in the hands of one man alone, could create no Go- 
vernment other than despotism. Nor were they unadvis- 
ed that no partition of power could preserve liberty, un- 
less the several departments of it were each independent 
of the others. It was their intention, when they formed! 





Ambition—other than judicial, political am. 
bition——as she walks up and down in the land, may, at 
some future time, step over the threshold of our sanctuary 
of justice. What judge will be able to preserve the pu- 
rity of independence when he has once commenced a traf. 
fic of ambition, and is laboring to barter the judiciary er. 
mine for the purple of Executive power? Avarice, sir, 
debasing and inglorious avarice, may, as wealth and luxu- 
ry advance in our country, reach his unclean hand to the 
fountain, and corrupt the streams of justice. If neither of 
these shall ever operate on that department, still the limi- 
tary doctrines, so rife in some portions of our country, 
may reach the bench, and send this House away from that 
forum unprotected. 

Let us, however, admit the court to be, and T trust it 
always will be, independent, incorruptible, and, if you 
please, not doubtful of its power to punish in a case like 
this. Say that the court condemns, and sentences to im- 

risonment, and that, too, for some high-handed outrage 
on the freedom of legislation in this House. Let it be that 
the court, in such a case, directs the marshal to take the 
prisoner to the penitentiary. May not, at that moment, 
a pardon from the President be placed in his hand?--a 
pardon, whereby the delinquent shall be let loose again 
in the street, and the judicial and legislative power be 
prostrated under the foot of the Executive? Sir, the mo- 
ment this House shall place its independence in the safe 
keeping of any court, and thereby at the will of any Pre- 
sident—let him be patriotic, like Titus, or rash and bloody 
as Domitian; should he, as Cromwell was, be the craft) 
and cruel tyrant, or, with Alfred, the devoted father of 
his country, no matter--the very instant we give up to 
him the power to protect this House, and each one of all 
its members, we shall surrender the independence of the 
legislative to the executive department of this Govern- 
ment; and from that moment we are traitors to the people 
of these United States, who have made us the trustees for 
their own use, and benefit of their power, their rights, and 
their liberties. The advocate of the respondent has, with 
an air of satisfied triumph, told this House that this ques- 
tion was settled by the Jaw of May 2, 1831. This Jaw isa 
legislative declaration concerning the extent of the pow- 
ers given to the judiciary department by the constitution, 
and by which that department may protect itself by a sum- 
mary process of punishing contempts committed against 
it in any of its courts. What man, having the least pre- 
tension to legal reading, or ordinary understanding, can 


| believe that law has any relation to the powers of this 


House, given us by the constitution, to secure its inde- 
pendence, and preserve its attention to the public scr- 
vice? We all remember the occasion of that law. A 
judge of the district court of Missouri had imprison- 
ed a lawyer, an officer of that court, for a contempt 
committed against it by publishing a libel on one of its de- 
cisions. The judge was impeached, and acquitted by 
more than a majority of the Senate. It was, however, 
thought necessary, by certain gentlemen in that Congress, 
to enact a law, declaring the opinion of the Legislature 
concerning the power of courts to punish for such and 
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other contempts. Is there a man in this Hall who does 
not know that all judicial power, belonging to any of the 
courts of the United States, is vested in them by the con-} 
stitution, in like manner as all legislative power, granted 
py the same instrument, is vested in Congress? Can laws, 
made by one department of the Government, grant power 
to another, not given by the constitution? or can such 
jaws take such given powers away? The power to pun- 
ish for contempts must be, or not be, incidental to the 
judicial power. If it be not, Congress cannot give it; if 
it be, Congress cannot take it away. The law of May 2, 
1831, not only has no relation to the powers of this House, 
but is also, in relation to the judiciary department, utterly 
idle and nugatory. 

Permit me, sir,to call the attention of the House to 
one other item in this defence. Both the respondent and 
his counsel have asserted, in argument, that the battery 
was committed on the gentleman from Ohio, not for words 
spoken in debate, but for the publication of those words 
ina printed speech. Among all the wonders of this de- 
fence, this has the least connexion with any matter of fact. 
He who speaks on this floor cannot hinder the publication 
of his speech; his words, in. the moment of utterance, 
become the property of any stenographer who may catch 
and fix them on his paper, and he publishes them in his 
printed sheet, for his own, and the benefit of those who 
read his publication. This publication the speaker can 
no further control, than by correcting, as the gentleman 
from Ohio did, the notes of his speech taken by the steno- 
grapher. According, therefore, to this veracious defence, 
the gentleman from Ohio was brought under the rebuke 
of the cudgel, not for a wrong done by him to the re- 
spondent, but for a wrong done to him by the editors of 
the National Intelligencer. I might credit this, stupid 
and absurd as it must appear to all men, were it not con- 
tradicted by all the evidence furnished by the respondent! 
himself. 1 will not call your attention to the accusation 
in this case, which alleges the battery to have been done 
for the words spoken, and which, not having been denied 
by the respondent in his written answer, must be consi- 
dered as admitted by him. Neither shall any reference be 
now had to the cross-examination of the gentleman from 
Ohio, made by the respondent’s counsel, and which so 
fully proves this allegation. The respondent himself shall 
be the only witness against himself in this question; and 
if he shall be able to impeach and discredit his own testi- 
mony, then he may succeed in shifting the ground of his 
defence. If he had not, first of all, inquired whether the 
words were spoken; if he had not threatened to inflict 
injury because the words were spoken; and if he had not, 
after all, declared that he had inflicted that injury for 
the words spoken; then it is possible that this attempt to 
“shuffle off” the offence might impose on the under- 
standing and common sense of some of those who have 
heard him and his advocate make it. 

The letter of the respondent to the gentleman from 
Ohio has been produced in evidence. ‘* Did you,” says 
the respondent in that letter, ‘*use my name in debate in 
the House? and are your words correctly quoted in the 
Intelligencer? ‘That is, was I accused of fraud by you in 
debate, or has the paper attributed to you words which 
you did not speak? Have you wronged me, or has that 
wrong been done by the printer?” After this, sir, if you 
consider the threat uttered by the respondent to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Jounson,] the supposed in- 
jury is fixed to the words spoken. He was then armed 
with pistols in his belt, a dirk-knife in his bosom, and a} 
hickory bludgeon in his hand. He held the conversation 
inthe lobby, behind the Speaker’s chair. Thus armed 
and equipped, he put himself in a great rage concern-| 
ing the gentleman from Ohio, and swore ‘‘he would whip 
the damned rascal before he left the House.” Why 
would he do it in the House? Because he would ‘right 
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the wrong where it was given.”” What wrong? Not 
printing the the words, surely; for that was done at the 
steam press of Gales and Seaton. What then? Why, 
truly, the speaking the words; for that was done there in 
that House, where he was threatening vengeance. If, 
therefore, we believe the respondent himself, he threat- 
ened to do the injury, not for the words printed, but for 
the words spoken. 

In the evidence before the Houseis the testimony of the 
honorable Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Ew1xe.] In one part 
of that may be found the reason given by the respondent 
for doing this outrage. The words used by him, then, 
were told to Mr. Ewrne by the Senator from Missouri, 
[Mr. Bucxnen.] Neither he nor the respondent have 
contradicted them, nor questioned the correctness of Mr. 
Ewine’s statement. The fact that these words were 
uttered, is a part of the case, admitted to be true by the 
respondent and his advocate. What were these words, 
and where were they uttered? ‘* When Houston did desist 
and stepped back;” it was when the neighborhood had 
rushed in; when even the Senator from Missouri had 
‘*stepped up;” when all were exclaiming, why has this 
outrage been committed? When the respondent felt him- 
self pressed for some justification of his conduct, what 
was that justification? ‘*Houston said he had done this 
for what Stanserny had said of him in the House.” Did 
he speak the truth, or shall we disbelieve him, and credit 
his advocate, who tells us he did not do the outrage for 
what was ‘said in the House,” but for what was * printed 
in the Intelligencer?” It is somewhat remarkable that 
the respondent should have been so much grieved at the 
slight allusion made to him, in connexion with this fraud, 
when printed on the 2d of April of this year; and that he 
should have not noticed the whole story of this transaction 
printed once, during the past winter, under the editor’s 
name; and once, two years ago, under the name of a gen- 
tleman of thiscity. No, sir; the printed allegation did not 
move this action; and if the words spoken did not, there 
must then have been some cause for the outrage, not yet 
disclosed to this House. Let us admit, sir, for the purpose 
of the argument, that this outrage was done for the words 
printed. If the words are true, had not the gentleman 
from Ohio, or any other citizen, a right to print them? 
Or, is it the law in these days, that truth must not be pub- 
lished concerning public officers, or concerning men who 
are continually lingering about the departments to catch at 
some contract or some appointment? Suppose the respond- 
ent had commenced an action of slander against the gentle- 
man from Ohio, for the words published, and the defendant, 
waiving all exceptions in abatement, had pleaded the truth 
of the words published, and the same evidence of fraud, 
now before this House, were before the jury, what damage 
would they, do you imagine, give him? Not a cent, if 
they understood and aininad their duty. What right 
had he then to commit the outrage for the words printed? 
If, however, we admit the respondent’s right of action, 
and his right to recover damages against the gentleman 
from Ohio for the printed words, is this House about to 
say, by any decision in this case, that a man may lawfully 
beat every man whom he may lawfully sue? 

Sir, the constitution, solicitous that no part of the peo- 
ple should be, at any time, unrepresented; that every 
member should, without hinderatice or molestation, go to 
the House every day; that the House should, for that 
purpose, be able, atall times, to control the persons of all 
its members—the constitution, I say, for these reasons, has 
provided that no member shall be arrested, unless for 
treason, felony, or breach of the peace. You readily ad- 
mit that no member can, for printed words, be detained 
from the House by legal process. Are you not now called 
upon to decide, and do you intend to decide, that he may, 
for such printed words, be legally detained from the House 
by ‘*force and arms?” I know not what absurdity, even 






































in these times, paramount to this, can be offered to the | part of this city. Sir, the English House of Commons 
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human understanding. The learned advocate does really |has the right and power to control the persons of all its 
contend, that although the respondent could not now, for |members; and, for the public service, compel their at. 


printed words, constitutionally sue and detain from the |tendance in that House. 


The people of the United States 


public service a member of this House, yet he may, for |have, by their constitution, given, for the same purpose, the 
that cause, beat him, according to the constitution, and |same power over the personsof its members to their House 


thereby utterly exclude him from that service. 


This part |of Representatives. 


The House of Commons never fails to 


of the defence, unaccountable as the infatuation may |protect its members against whatever does, or may, mo- 


seem, is rested on English parliamentary law. 


Crevey’s |lest, or obstruct, or prevent that attendance. 


What may 


case, as it is reported in the Ist of Mawle and Selwyn, |the House of Representatives do? Compel us to attend; 
page 273, is brought to our notice by the learned advo-|but leave us to the bludgeon, or to the dirk-knife, the mo- 
cate; and the argument drawn from it should be stated in |ment we leave our seats; give to us our task of bricks, but 


form, notwithstanding that gentleman has omitted to do it. |refuse to us our allowance of straw. 


Crevey’s case esta- 


By that case, it appears that, in 1813, a member of Par- |blishes two points, each of which overthrows this defence. 


liament printed and published a speech delivered by him 
in the House of Commons. He was prosecuted for pub- 
lishing a libel; was convicted, and sentenced to pay a fine 
of one hundred pounds sterling, and be imprisoned until 
payment was made. What is the argumept drawn from 
this case?’ Why, truly, if a member of Parliament may, 
for a printed speech, be fined and imprisoned, under Bri- 
tish law, then a member of the House of Representatives 
may, if he print aspeech delivered in Congress, be, under 
United States’ law, beaten in the street, to an amount 
equal to such fine and imprisonment. The mere state- 
ment of this profound argument displays the extent of 
that legal wisdom which brought it to our notice. 

Sir, by the laws of England, any violence done to the 
person of amember of Parliament, no matter for what 
cause, or whether the offender knew the man whom he 
assaulted to be a member of Parliament, he is, by the 
House of Commons, punished for the offence. Johnson’s 
case, reported 1 Hatsel, page 73, is a case of personal 
violence. He informed the House that Monyngton as- 
saulted, beat, and put him in fear of his life. Monyngton 
was arraigned, pleaded that he did not know Johnson was 
a member of Parliament, confessed that he beat him, but 
alleged that it was because he took away a net out of Mr. 
Bray’s house, in Bedfordshire; to which Johnson replied, 
that he took the net as under-sheriff; whereupon, Mo- 
nyngton was committed to the Tower. Brownrigg’s case, 
and Lovell’s case, may be found in the same book. All 
these cases are founded on this principle, that every act 
of violence, no matter for what cause, committed on a 
member of Parliament, does hinder and interrupt his at- 
tendance on the public service, to which he has been 
appointed; and, therefore, the exigencies of that service 
require that he who has done the violence should be 
punished, to prevent a repetition of this mischief. It may 
be seen, by other cases, that a member of Parliament 
cannot be summoned as a witness, or asa juror; and the 
officer who does this is liable to punishment. This law is 
supported by the same principle; and is enforced, because 


members of Parliament shall not be molested or hindered | ever listening to it? 


in their attendance on the public service. Have you not 
recognised this principle in this very case? Did you sum- 
mon the honorable Senators who have attended here as 
witnesses’ Did you not first send a request to the other 
House, that they might be permitted to attend here, and 
testify in this case? Sois it done when members of this 
House attend the Senate for a like purpose. Will it, 
then, be contended that a member of this House may be 
kept out ofhis seat by armed violence, when he cannot 








By the first, it appears that freedom of the press does not 
appertain to the English House of Commons. In the next 
place, it is made clear by that case, that, if printing and 
publishing the speeches of members were a usual course 
of parliamentary proceeding, the right of such members 
to do so could not be controverted. What is the theory 
of power in England, in Europe? All civil and political 
right, power, or privilege, is, according to that theory, 
derived from the King. By the great principle of all Go- 
vernments of feudal origin, the chieftain was originally the 
sole repository of all power; and no individual or body of 
men in the nation could be entitled to hold any share in 
that power, until such share had been parcelled out, and 
committed to him or them by the chieftain himself. Hence 
all the powers and privileges of the House of Commons. 
The very form of the speech made by the Speaker to the 
King still retains the ancient petition for freedom of 
speech and debate in that House. This freedom of speech 
in debate was long ago established, as matter of law, in 
favor of the English Commons, and asa privilege of their 
House of Parliament; and usage alone, or royal courtesy, 
now retains this form of words in their Speaker’s address 
to the sovereign. Although the people of England have 
obtained from the King this right of freedom of speech in 
debate, yet have they never obtained the freedom of the 


|press, and thereby secured to themselves the right to the 


publication and reading any speech so made in debate. In 
Lex Parliamentaria, page 283, it is stated, 

‘* By consent of the House, (upon the motion of Sir Ed- 
ward Hobby, ) admonition was given by Mr. Speaker, that 
specches used in this House, by the members of the same, 
be not any of them made or used as table talk, or in any 
wise delivered in notes of writing to any person or persons 
whatsoever, not being members of this House; for that they 
are the common council of this realm.” 

Will the learned advocate for the respondent be able to 
satisfy the American people that our Mr. Speaker can, by 
order of this House, place a like interdict between the 
voice of debate uttered on this floor, and the public ear 
May not our constituents use, nay, 
have they not aright to use, at their own option, what we 
say, as their table or any other talk? We may read in the 
same book, pp. 378-9, that Mr. Francis Nevill was, by 
order of the House of Commons, committed to the Tower 


for disclosing what was said in the House of Commons. It - 
jis, therefore, the privilege of the members of that House 
|to conceal, it is a contempt of that House, in any member 


of it, to publish any words used there indebate. ‘It is,” 
says Lord Ellenborough, ‘‘a degradation, in any man, to 











be called out of it by the voice of the law itself? Sir, you! publish a speech delivered by him in Parliament.” Sir, 
well know that, by the English law, the goods of a mem- |the House of Commons can lock up their journal, and keep 
ber of Parliament cannot be attached for any demand. |every part of their proceedings a profound secret. A court 
Neither his horse, nor his cloak, because needful for him |may, perhaps, demand a copy of some parts of that journal 
in going to and returning from Parliament, shall be taken | for judicial purposes: but, otherwise, I do not believe it 
from him, by authority of law. What is the condition of! could be legally published. The journals, the histories of 
members of this House, in this region of legal establish-| parliamentary proceedings, and of parliamentary debates 
ment? Why, sir, so little are we ‘*encumbered by too published,and in our hands,seem to bave been permitted by 
much regulation,” that neither our limbs nor lives are a kind of national courtesy, and as a tribute due to the lite- 
secure from the armed violence of desperadoes in any rary spirit of the age. ‘The great theory of power is alto- 
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gether different in this country, and equally different are| for which the grant of power was made concerning those 
the provisions of the constitution by which that power is|things. By another class of statesmen it has been con- 
bestowed; nor are the usages under those provisions less} tended that this Government is limited, not only by the 
diverse and different. In this country power is all deriv-| number of subjects committed to its trust, and by the 
ed from the people, and is all intended to be used and| purposes of that trust, but that it is limited also in the 
exercised for their benefit. Is our Speaker, when chosen | amount of power which it can exercise concerning those 
by this House, presented to the President by some high | subjects and for those purposes. Numerous and able have 
dignitary, that he may, at the palace, pray that the free-| been the discussions made in debates had on this floor 
dom of speech in debate may be granted to us the repre-|concerning these great questions. These debates have 
sentatives of the people? The people have taken care of|been ‘a great school of constitutional learning; and the 
all this. ‘They have by the constitution committed cer-| people, for whose benefit they have been published, are, 
tain powers to this House, to be exercised by us for their | by the reading of them, imbued with a knowledge of the 
benefit; not for ourselves, not for the judiciary, not for the|great principles of their own Government. The great 
executive department, not for any or all the host of offi-| constitutional questions lately stirred in the other branch 
cers engaged in the public service, not for any man or|of the Legislature, are, perhaps, more important than the 
any body of men in this nation, but for the nation itself.|other. On the one side, it is contended that this Govern- 
By that constitution, they have made this House the sole| ment is a confederation, made by a compact entered into 
judge of the election of its members; given to it alone the| by sovereign, independent States, and not by the people; 
power of controlling their persons; the sole power of|and that, therefore, any one of those confederated States 
making rules for its own proceedings, and of judging the|has a right, being an independent sovereignty, to judge 
conduct of each member under those rules, in all petitions | and determine for itself when, and by what act, the com- 
preferred, in all reports submitted, in all debates had, in| pact has been violated by the confederation. On the 
all voles given. The people have, by the constitution, | other side, it is contended that this Government isa Union, 
placed no tribunal between this House and themselves, | formed by the whole people as one people, although act- 
but have reserved to themselves the sole right of rejudg-| ing sectionally, and by the geographic limits of the States; 
ing all our proceedings, our votes, our debates, our dili-| that the powers of this Government, extending to all parts 
gence, our fidelity, our whole conduct, -under all, and in| of all the States, could not have been granted by the 
every part of our great trust. ‘To the intent that they| States, because all their powers are necessarily local and 
might judge correctly, it was important that they should| territorial, and must, therefore, have been granted by the 
be correctly informed. For this purpose, it was provided | people as a nation, a whole people, holding jurisdiction 
by the constitution that this House shall keep a journal of} equally over the whole, and over every part of the Unit- 
all its proceedings; and, unless the interest of the people} ed States. What has ever been sought and read with 
require secrecy, from time to time publish the same.|more eagerness than this great debate, especially the 
By this provision, and by the rules of this House, under} speeches of those two distinguished gentlemen, one from 
the unabridged freedom of the press, the right to know/the South, and one from the East, who conducted the 
all we say and all we do is perfectly secured to the peo-| leading arguments in that memorable discussion? The 
ple. The Clerk of the House, appointed under the rules, | diverse policy of different systems of legislation is not un- 
writes that part of the journal containing all which we do;| frequently debated on this floor. Although, from the 
and the stenographers admitted, nay, for every legal pur- beginning of our national existence, it was a great point 
pose, appointed by the Speaker, write that part of the/ of policy to secure the various markets of the world, both 
journal containing all which we say in debate. The! for sale of our surplus production, and for supplying our 
Speaker of the House corrects the journal kept by the| consumption with all things not producible or not produc- 
Clerk; and each speaker in the House corrects, if he/ed in our own country, yet that policy has been, at times, 
chooses to do so, the journal kept by the stenographers. | strongly controverted; and the arm of our defence, which 
The whole House, and each member of it, is thus conclu-| had been provided for security of our foreign commerce 
sively bound by their own journal, both in relation to what} while on the high seas, was thereby shortened, and chang- 
each one of them may have either said or done. The/ed from ships of war to such vessels only as were useful, 
whole journal of all the proceedings of this House is thus, | if at all, nowhere but in bays, sounds, and harbors. These 
by the requirements of the constitution, published; and, | discussions, abounding with all the learning and wisdom 
in this manner, the whole record of all which we do, and} of the true policy of our country, were published from 
all which we say, goes up to the people for their adjudi-| the press, and have brought the people to a thorough ac- 
cation. All might be published in one journal, in one or| quaintance with their great interests on all these questions. 
more volumes: for debates are, no less than votes, a part Can it be imagined that inquiry will not sometimes be 
of the proceedings of the House. Convenience, and the} made respecting some one, if not many, of the numerous 
anxiety of the people to read the debates, induced and} public officers who enjoy the patronage of the Govern- 
established the usage of publishing what is said in the|}ment, or hold the great trusts of power committed to 
House in daily or less frequent journals, or in pamphlets; | them by the people? This House, entrusted with the im- 
and what is done in the House, in books. portant power of pecuniary appropriation, is often, by a 
Is this our privilege, or our duty? Is it what we do by| kind of necessity, called into an examination of the con- 
indulgence, and for our own benefit, or what the people | duct of those in whose favor appropriations may have been 
claim of us as a part of our public service, and of right de-| made. Nothing so touches the feelings and interests of 
mand of us to do for their benefit? By this usage, established |the people, as the conviction that any of those who have 
under the constitution, the people are enabled the better! been honored with their confidence, and received from 
toknow and to understand their rights, and to ascertain}them high emoluments, have neglected their important 
the real and true character of their public servants. concernments, or betrayed the trusts committed in charge 
tt is important to all the people that they should well|to them. When questions of this kind are moved in de- 
understand the extent and limits of the powers granted by | bate in this Hall, nothing can exceed the public avidity 
them, under the constitution, to their functionaries, whe-|for hearing or reading them. The press, by unwearied 
ther legislative, judiciary, or executive. One class of| diligence and fidelity, spreads all such debates before the 
statesmen have contended that the constitution grants a} public eye, and thus enables the people te understand 
full sovereignty; all the legislative, judicial, and execu-|and know the character and services of all such as have 
tive power, which could be granted concerning the seve-| been entrusted with their concernments. If any man in 
ral things in the grant, and limited by the purposes only |the nation be wronged, by words spoken concerning him 
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in any such debate, a knowledge of this wrong will, by 
this freedom of the press, be brought to him, in the most 
distant part of the country; and, on his memorial setting 
forth the wrong, and presented here, such inquiry will be 
made as shall justify the innocent, and bring severe and 
merited rebuke upon the offender. Sir, this Government 
has been established more than forty years; and when was 
this right of the people to know all which may be said in 
congressional debate—when was it questioned? Was 
this freedom of the press, this right to publish the 
truth, that the people might know the truth, ever, 
until this time, denied? This discovery, made by the 
learned advocate, seems to have escaped the less acute 
vision of all men in former times. Have men forgotten 
the days, or have they not read the history of those times, 
when the federal and republican schools embittered the 
national feelings with acrimonious and protracted contro- 
versy’? It was not, indeed, a controversy concerning great 
men, but concerning great measures; and on each side 
so much the more ardently sustained, as men will ever the 
more ardently contend for their faith, either political or) 
religious, than they will defend their great patrons, whe- 
ther civil or sacred. Were the discussions, had in debate 
on the floor of Congress, hidden from the people? Was 
the right to print those debates denied? Was the free- 
dom of the press challenged or questioned, or any effort 
made for its abridgment? Who would, who did, who 
dared, attempt to abridge the freedom of the press, either 
by law, or menace, or violence? Men have not, surely, 
forgotten the last war, nor how all questions concerning 
its policy, or the mode of conducting it, divided and agi- 
tated the country. During all thosé disturbing, sometimes 
alarming, and always embittering events, no discussion, 
no debate, no words uttered here, were, by any effort, 
shut up within these walls, nor was the freedom of the 
press, in any way, diminished or embarrassed. The pow- 
ers and policy of Congress, in support of the American 
system, and the powers and policy of either of the States, 
as sovereignties, to oppose and abolish that system, have, 
during the last four years, been the great argument, awak- 
ening political controversy in the nation, and moving zeal- 
ous debate and discussion in our legislative halls. Has 
not this debate, free and ardent as it may have been— 
has it not been published, without hinderance, molestation, 
or any form of questioning? Who has presumed to say 
to the people that they had not, by the freedom of the 
press, secured to themselves the same right to read our 
words, which, by the freedom of debate, they had secur- 
ed to us in uttering them? Sir, you have heard, or read, 
the history of the sedition law. Every gentleman in this 
Hall must remember how, almost literally, that law set the 
country in a blaze, from Georgia to Maine—from the ocean 
to the mountains; and had the West been peopled then, 
all the West had been added to the conflagration. ‘That 
law touched not freedom of debate here, nor freedom of 
the press in the publication of any such debate. Although 
it gave to the writer and publisher of truth, concerning 
the Government, and all the public servants of the peo- 
ple, the right to defend himself by proving that truth, 
whenever he might be, by law, called in question for pub- 
lishing it, and thus placed in his hand a shield of defence, 
which the common law had not given to him, yet, so ap- 
prehensive were the people that this law, forbidding the 
publication of falsehood only, might be so administered as 
to ** abridge the freedom of the press,” and thereby pre- 
vent the publication, and keep from their knowledge the 
truth itself, that they, by one loud and long continued 
shout of execration, expelled that law from your statute 
books. 

Will the people, then, endure this attempt, made by 
the respondent, and sustained by his learned advocate, to 
abridge the freedom of the press by violence, when, thirty 
years ago, they would not endure a law, because it might, 
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in its remote consequences, have produced that evil? Shall 
we, by our decision on this great question, justify the ef. 
forts of that respondent, in his attempt to place around 
this Hall such a collection of armed violence as may not 
only silence all freedom of discussion in this House, but 
likewise so abridge all freedom of the press that the peo. 
ple may not be able, hereafter, to read any part of what 
we may, under this discipline of outrage, dare to speak’ 
No, sir;I trust we shall not. I do hope there is yet among 
us more patriotism, more just and fearless regard for the 
laws, more noble self-devotion and genuine independence, 
Sir, when the star chambers, and the bastiles of the old 
world are demolished, we are importing their dilapidated 
records for congressional precedents; and their long dis. 
used, and now rusted chains, wherewithal to form more 
becoming wreaths to enwrap the lovely limbs of our 
‘mountain nymph, sweet liberty.” The spirit of free 
discussion is at large in Europe. England is, at this very 
time, struggling to remodel and rebuild her parliamentary 
system. France has drenched the streets of her own be- 
loved Paris in blood, to secure ‘‘ freedom of the press.” 
The type, sir, the type must pioneer the sword in the 
march of freedom. The voice of eloquence may startle 
the oppressed from his slumber of ages—it may shake the 
tyrant on his throne of a hundred descents, if they may be 
found within the compass of its mighty volume; but the 
more efficient powers of the press may spread out the 
printed roll of human rights before every human eye. 
Dare we, sir, dare we snatch that printed roll from the 
hand of the American people; and that, too, when it is 
fraught with our own doings touching their own concern- 
ments, entrusted by them to our management, but to their 
use and for their benefit? 

Sir, I do not recollect any thing material, said by the 
learned advocate, which now remains unanswered: for [ 
pass over, as utterly unworthy of any reply, the allegation 
that the deed of daring done by the respondent was done 
by him because a certain letter was not answered by the 
gentleman from Ohio; not because words were spoken, 
or because words were printed, but because words 
were not written; not for a wrong done, but for 
not doing a wrong. Equally unworthy of notice is the 
poor evasion, which labored to censure the gentleman 
from Ohio for carrying arms to secure his own personal 
safety. The bravo--the ruffian--may fill his belt with 
pistols, and his bosom with dirk-knives, and threaten vio- 
lence to peaceable citizens, and do all this with perfect 
impunity; but if such citizens take to themselves weapons 
for purposes of self-defence-—-the only lawful cause for 
which men may ever wear such weapons—they are, as it is 
said, guilty of provoking aggression, and justly liable to 
punishment for any violation of the public peace, commit- 
ted by any assault made on their own persons. Nor will 
I call the attention of the House to any refutation of the 
charge of malice made by the learned advocate against the 
gentleman from Ohio; because, when he uttered the words 
of truth, he had not depositions in his hand to prove the 
fact. **Common fame is a good ground for the House to 
proceed to inquiry and to accusation.” Why, sir, truth 
is truth, though it come to the ear in a dream of the night, 
or be lisped to us by the tongue of infancy, or by some 
person in the hallucinations of delirium. He who took 
the most advised and deliberate aim, could not have been 
more successful than was the ‘*soldier who drew a bow 
at a venture,” when the arrow was directed in its course, 
and impelled in its flight, by the eye and the hand of that 
controlling Power who had doomed the overthrow of a 
bloody and unsparing tyrant. Sir, this case is not of any 
ordinary character. The history of legislation for the 
last two hundred years presents nothing like it, either in 
the facts committed, or in the principles set up in defence 
of them. It is the commencement of a war, unparalleled 
in violence and outrage, against the freedom of the mem- 
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bers in debate on this floor; against the independence of|sion has ever been odious to the tyrant, and to all the mi- 


the whole legislative powers of this House; and against the 
hitherto unquestioned right of the nation to the unabridg- 
ed freedom of the press. For words spoken here, in de- 
pate, and published by the daily usage of the press, a mem- 
ber has been waylaid in the night time, and a battery done 
upon his person, in a peaceable avenue of this city, in 
sight of the capitol, with a weapon so unusual, with such 
atrocity of purpose, and with a violence so barbarous, as 
that, although it did not quite destroy life, it deprived this 
House of the public services of that gentleman, and left 
forty thousand people of the United States unrepresented 
in this Congress. The man who has done this deed, claims 
the power, as one of his civil rights, thus to avenge him- 
self, whenever, in his opinion, words so spoken may injure 
his good name in the public estimation. He claims this 
right, notwithstanding he might, if injured by such words, 
obtain ample redress by his memorial, for that purpose 
presented to this House. He claims this right, too, when 
those words impute to him nothing fraudulent, and when 
the proof, brought out by his own interrogatory, fixes 
upon him, not only a purposed fraud, but also discloses 
and ascertains his numerous attempts fraudulently to ob- 
tain a contract, by which the nation would have lost, and 
he would have gained by their loss, the enormous sum of 
one million three hundred and fourteen thousand dollars. 
Although this House is, by the constitution, clothed with 
power to control, and therefore bound and empowered to 
protect, the persons of ali its members, yet this man charges 
us with the perpetration of violence against his personal li- 
berty, when he isin custody for no other purpose than to pre- 
vent hisinterruption of the public service, by arepetition of 
that violence and outrage for which he has been arrested. 
This man, sir, holds himself entitled to judge, and to exe- 
cute judgment, concerning a supposed wrong done to 
himself; but he upbraids this House with usurpation, be- 
cause it undertakes to decide between him and the people 
concerning a gross violation of their power, committed to 
us to be exercised for their use and benefit. He claims 
the right, by force and arms, to defend himself against in- 
jury sustained by words—the words of truth-—spoken here 
by one of us in due course of public service; but he de- 
nies to us, to this whole House, to this embodied power 
of the American people, to this unquestioned sovereignty 
of the entire nation, that right of self-defence, without 
which no being exists, and by which alone this House can 
preserve its existence against any violence, either occa- 
sional or organized, and put in motion for its overthrow. 
This champion of civil rights does not choose, whether 
wisely or not, to place his own rights in any other keeping 
than his own power. Does he or his learned advocate 
imagine that the sovereignty of this nation will ever com- 
mit the custody of its preservation to any other guardian- 
ship than that which the people have provided for it by 
their own constitution? 

If these rights, hitherto illustrious and untarnished, were 
our own, and not the heritage of the people and of poste- 
rity, could we submit, and give them up to any combina- 
tion of armed violence? Can we not exercise so much 
valor, at least, in their defence, as a desperate man has 
exercised in defence of a dilapidated and desperate repu- 
tation? When, therefore, we call to mind that these 
rights, assailed by a violence so daring, so organized, so 

powerfully sustained, and defended here by such princi- 
ples, are the glorious trust committed to our care and fide- 
lity by a great nation, how can we surrender them? Sir, 
how can we surrender freedom of speech, secured by the 
constitution to every member of this House; how can we 
surrender freedom of the press, secured by the same con- 
stitution to each one of the whole people; how, sir, how 
can we give up these rights to any array of power, and not 
stand before all nations as the foresworn traitors of our 
country? Sir, admit, for we must admit, that free discus- 






















nions of licentious power; but can we ever forget how elo- 
quent, how enchanting the voice of that same freedom of 
speech has, in all ages, been, wherever its tones have 
fallen on the ear of freemen’ Free discussion, and liberty 
itself, eloquence, and freedom of speech, are contempora- 
neous fires, and brighten and blaze, or languish, and go 
out, together. Athenian liberty was, for years, protract- 
ed by that free discussion which was sustained and con- 
tinued in Athens. Freedom was prolonged by eloquence. 
Liberty paused and lingered, that she might listen to the 
divine intonations of her voice. Free discussion, the elo- 
quence of one man, rolled back the tide of Macedonian 
power, and long preserved his country from the over- 
whelming deluge. Liberty, in some of the Grecian States, 
survived Philip the tyrant, who seems to have made it one 
great purpose of his life to conquer and enslave them. 
Although that conquest was achieved by his son, yet he, 
imbued as he was with Grecian philosophy and literature, 
and no less a scholar and gentleman than a warrior and 
hero, preserved the illustrious statesman who had labor- 
ed by his eloquence in the free discussion of Athens to 
preserve the freedom of his own country. When the 
Asiatic and European conquests of Alexander were parti- 
tioned among his generals, Greece and Macedon fell to 
the allotment of Antipater; and that rash, illiterate, bloody 
handed barbarian could not feel secure on his throne, un- 
less by the death of that illustrious man, who, by his coun- 
sels and his voice, had so long resisted the march of des- 
potism. 

When the light of free discussion had, throughout all 
the Grecian cities, been extinguished, in the blood of 
those statesmen by whose eloquence it had been sustain- 
ed, young Tully, breathing the spirit of Roman liberty on 
the expiring embers, relumed and transmitted, from the 
banks of the Ilissus to those of the Tiber, this glorious 
light of freedom. This mighty master of the forum, by 
his free discussions, both from the rostrum and in the 
Senate House, gave new vigor, and a longer duration of 
existence, to the liberty of his country. Who, more than 
Marcus Tullius Cicero, was loved and cherished by the 
friends of that country? Who more feared and hated by 
traitors and tyrants? Catiline, a patrician, noble and 
commanding in appearance, wicked in purpose, and pro- 
fligate in habits; master of all elegant accomplishments, 
but degraded in mind by vices the most vulgar and loath- 
some; no man so skilled to allure and deprave youth; sup- 
pliant in deception, but audacious in betraying men of all 
conditions—this Catiline, this conspirator, was, by the 
force of free discussion, by the powerful and commanding 
eloquence of Tully, driven from his secret treasons against 
the Roman commonwealth, into open war and final ruin. 
| Freedom of speech, Roman eloquence, and Roman liber- 
itys expired together, when, under the proscription of 
|the second triumvirate, the hired bravo of Mark Antony 
| placed in the lap of one of his profligate minions the head 
jand the hands of Tully, the statesman, the orator, the il- 
jlustrious father of his country. After amusing herself 
some hours by plunging her bodkin through that tongue 
|which had so long delighted the Senate and the rostrum, 
jand made Antony himself tremble in the midst of his le- 
gions, she ordered that head and those hands, then the 
trophies of a savage despotism, to be set up in the forum, 

* Her lust good man, dejected Rome ador’d; 
* Wept for her patriot slain, and curs’d the tyrants sword,” 

‘The languages of such ancient nations as most cherish- 
ed free discussion, survived the political existence of those 
nations; and the most finished debates and speeches of 
their most distinguished orators and statesmen, preserved 
by the labors of the pen, have, brought through the dark 
ages, been delivered down to modern times; and this 
achievement was done by a preserving care, and a solici- 
tude, not less pious and persevering than that of him, the 
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illustrious refugee of the old world, who embarked, and | of speech, the freedom of the press. This is the first out. 
brought over the flood, the survivors of the deluge, | rage on all—all that is dear—all that is glorious; say, for 
to repeople the earth, and renovate the human race.| you only can say, it shall be the last. 
English statesmen and orators, in the free discussions off Mr. ARCHER, of Virginia, followed. He asked the 
the English Parliament, have been formed on those illus-| attention of the House for a brief space. He should have 
trious models of Greek and Roman policy and eloquence. | retained his seat in silence, but for the belief that the 
Multiplied by the teeming labors. of the press, the works} question was of far more consequence than was attached 
of the master and the disciple have come to our hands;| to it by most persons. Regarded in a just aspect, he doubt. 
and the eloquence of Chatham, of Burke, of Fox, and of|ed whether one of more consequence had, many times, 
the younger Pitt, reaches us, not in the feeble andevanes-| been presented to that House. His own view had not 
cent voice of tradition, but preserved and placed before} been taken in the form, at least, which he regarded as the 
the eye, on the more imperishable page. Neither these| most forcible in the debate. This view referred entirely 
great originals, nor their improved transcripts, have been|to the question of the power of the House to exert the 
lost to our country. The American political school of} jurisdiction asserted for it. It was to this topic his remarks 
free discussion has enriched the nation with some distin-| would be confined. To the operation of the decision, as 
guished scholars; and Dexter, and Morris, and Pinckney| regarded the present case, he was wholly indifferent. 
will not soon be forgotten by our country, or by the lite-| From many of the propositions advanced by géntlemen on 
rary world. Some men, who now live, may hereafter be} the other side he should not dissent. He should not con. 
found deserving of that life, in the memory of posterity, | tend that the accused had been guilty of no breach of the 
which very great men have thought no unworthy object] privileges of the House: he thought the breach a very 
of a glorious ambition. Who can censure this anxious| gross one. Neither should he contend that any act of vio- 
wish to live in human memory? When we feel ourselves ae was extenuated by falsehood in the statement of the 
borne along the current of time; when we see ourselves} member from Ohio, supposed to have given rise to it. Still 
hourly approach that cloud, impenetrable to the human} less should he rest upon any fancied distinction between 
eye, which terminates the last visible portion of this moving] the utterance and the publication of a speech, which had 
estuary; who ofus, although he may hope, when he reachesit,} been so much insisted on. No such distinctions could oc- 
to shoot through that dark barren, into a more bright and|casion the least difference in the guilt of the accused in 
peaceful region, yet who, I say, can feel himself receding] the present case. He admitted, further, that the guaran- 
swiftly from the eye of all human sympathy, leaving the] ty contained in the constitution for the freedom of debate 
vision of all human monuments, and not wish, as he passes} was of the highest importance to the liberties of this coun- 
by, to place on those monuments some little memorial of} try, and that freedom of debate ought ever to receive the 
himself; some volume ofa book; or, perhaps, but a single] fullest and most adequate protection. The question to be 
page, that it may be remembered discussed was clear of all these, relative, as appeared to 
“ When we are not, that we have been,” him, to the mode in which this protection was to be given. 
Sir, these models of ancient and modern policy and} Was the mode proposed in the resolution before the House 
eloquence, formed in the great schools of free discussion, | consistent with the constitution of the United States? Did 
both in earlier and later time, are in the hands of thou-| this absolute pretorian power reside by the constitution in 
sands of those youths, who are now, in all the parts of our} this branch of the Government? Mr. A. thought that, unless 
country, forming themselves for the publicservice. This{ he labored under delusion, he should be able to show that 
Hall is the bright goal of their generous, patriotic, and/the exercise of such a power here, instead of being sanc- 
glorious ambition. Sir, they look hither with a feeling} tioned, was positively condemned and reprobated by the 
not unlike that devotion felt by the pilgrim as he looks} constitution. 
towards some venerated shrine. Do not, 1 implore you,| It had not been pretended, on the other side, that this 
sir, donot, by your decision this day, abolish the rites of li-| House could try for a private and personal injury to the 
berty consecrated in this place. Extinguish not those fires} member from Ohio. Every gentleman who had spoken, 
on her altar, which should here be eternal. Suffer not, suf-|had, he believed, conceded the point that, so far as the 
fer not the rude hand of this more than Vandal violence | personal injury merely was concerned, it did not pertain 
to demolish, ‘‘ from turret to foundation stone,” this last| to the jurisdiction of the House. It was, however, equally 
sanctuary of freedom. contended that, so far as the member from Ohio had re- 
I call on the whole House—to you, the majority of this| ceived any injury in his public and official character, it 
House, I more especially now appeal. You know me as)was within the House’s cognizance. What, then, was 
no partisan of the distinguished individual who now holds/the proposition he had to meet and refute? It had been 
the ruling power of this nation. No vote of mine aided| said that this was a case of injury committed, not against 
in placing him in the Executive chair. Could party strata-| the member from Ohio, but against the House, and that it 
gem ever be mingled, by me, with great questions of na-| was the privileges of the House they were called to vin- 
tional interest and honor, if the instruments of operation |dicate. Be it so. Mr. A. must contest, not that proposi- 
might, in any case, be consecrated by the purposes which | tion, but the main one, viz. that the House might properly 
put them in motion, I would have labored to induce you |assume to be the forum for trying such injuries, whoever 
to send the respondent away, unrebuked, from  this|was to be regarded as the subjectofthem. Very high in- 
Hall, that you might, thereby, have fixed on the cha-|dignation had been expressed, as though it were indecent 
racter of this administration a coloring of infamy more en-|and unfit that such a power should devolve on any other 
during, on the page of history, than that leprosy on the | forum. Now, his idea was exactly the reverse of this. The 
human form, which the stream of time, through a thou-|inquiry was as to an injury received by this House. Was 
sand descents, could never wash out of the human it for the House to display any avidity for the jurisdiction 
blood. You, you took this man to be the ruler of this | of such a question? He should suppose that mere decency 
people, and brought him here from the peaceful and not | would demand the contrary. His feeling would be, that, 
unhonored shades of the Hermitage; and to you it most if it were possible for the House to avoid the jurisdiction, 
sacredly appertains to preserve the character of his fame, |they ought earnestly to desire to avoid it. Was the House 
and to return him again to that retreat, with honors untar-|to seek to be the judge in a cause confessedly its own’ 
nished by any deed of your doing. Preserve, then, [| Surely not. What was the nature of the offence? It was 
conjure you, preserve the constitution; preserve the inde- |said to be a violation of the dignity of the House. We 
pendence of the Legislature; the honor, the charac-| were led, then, to inquire what was the nature of that 
ter, the fume of the Executive. Preserve the freedom dignity. And, as the first inquiry in such an investigation, 
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what was the standard by which to measure the dignity 
either of an individual person, or of a legislative body? 
The only standard by which it could be measured was the 
human imagination. Here, then, he was sitting as a tricr 
of his own cause; and of an offence, to measure which 
there was no rule, or such a rule only as varied with the 
peculiar character, or even temper, of every individual. 
One held one idea of dignity; another, another. So that 
no offence was committed, or the grade of it swerved, ac- 
cording to the self-opinion and estimate of individuals as to 
personal consequence and position. And as the offence 
was thus without definite standard or limit, so, of course, 
must be the measure of punishment. The one must be 
as indefinite and illimitable as the other. Gentlemen seem- 
ed to argue as if the proper punishment was imprison- 
ment. But why confine the jurisdiction to imprisonment? 
Has not the House the same unbounded range in the in- 
fiction of punishment, if the just forum, which any other 
tribunal could possess? Why might it not punish such an 
offence, as the British Parliament had punished offences 
of the same kind--by the pillory—-by riding the offender 
through the streets with papers on his back--by a heavy 
fine? There was no more principle to limit the punish- 
ment to one of these modes, thanto another. The whole 
was matter of unqualified discretion. 

Suppose the case had relation to the Executive. The 
person and privileges of the Executive had as much right, 
aud even more occasion, to be protected, than any other 
department of the Government. And why? Because he 
was more frequently obliged to perform acts which bore 
hardly upon the wishes and interests of individuals. He 
was called every day to wound some one whose prayer he 
rejected, or whose office he took away. Suppose the 
President should arrogate to himself the same uncontrol- 
led, undefined power which was now claimed for this 
House. First, to imagine the amount of his dignity; then, 
to imagine the degree in which it was offended; and then 
to choose from the whole range of punishment, unbridled 
and uncontrolled. And he would ask any impartial man 
whether such an authority would not be as much a des- 
potism, and of as absolute a form, as had been exerted on 
European, or even on Asiatic soil. If1, asked Mr. A., am 
clothed with discretion to call any man before me, whom 
Isuppose to have been guilty of an offence against my 
own ascription of personal consequence, and to punish him 
with the same discretion, I ask where the criterion is to 


. scertain ¢ e imite le « is 
be found to ascertain a more unlimited despot than this | 


would make me. Ifsucha power existed abroad,every man 
would pronounce it Turkish. Is it any better if it exists 
in this House? 
worse’? Because no body of men is ever as responsible as a 
single individual. Why not? In such a body the responsibi- 
lityisdiluted by division, so that the portion resting on each 
individual is small enough, in practical effect, to be nearly 
annulled. 
nays; and then, after an act of the most revolting tyranny, 
where are the means to bring the individuals who passed 
ittoan account’ He, therefore, again insisted that such a 
power, in such a body, would be more obnoxious than in 
the hands of one man. 
in the House of Representatives than in any other collec- 
tive body he knew of. Because, in behalf ofany act, how- 
ever outrageous, such a House might claim, as it would 
claim, and as it now claimed, that it was done from a re- 
gard to the interests of the people. This would be the 
invariable pretension in such cases. Every body knew 
that collective bodies might do, and had done, what no 
individual would ever have the hardihood to attempt, re- 
strained, as even the worst of these must ever be, by some 
degree of deference to the opinions of their fellow-men. 
Every body knew, too, from history, of the audacious 
stretches of authority which representative bodies, espe- 
cially, had sheltered under that character. 
Vou. VIIL.—187 


On the contrary, was it not a great deal | 
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just view of jurisprudence, it was odious? 





| They are enumerated. 
The House may refuse to call the yeas and | 


And, further, it would be worse | 
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tent, then, were gentlemen who were so much in the prac- 
tice of exclaiming on the topic of the despotic assumptions 
of the present Executive, in making this assumption for 
ourselves? 

Mr. A. said that he was not yet contending that such a 
power did not belong to thisHouse. He was as yet only 
attempting to show what the true character of the power 
was. Was it not sucha power as, even if they possessed 
it, they ought to be as anxious to get rid of, as some gen- 
tlemen seemed to arrogate it, since, according to every 
But did we 
possess, had we fair title to it? Whence is the derivation 
of the power? The gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Burners] had taunted a gentleman who sat before him, 
[Mr. Poix,] because he had come upon us with fragments 
of Latin, and had put the question, Unde derivatur? Un- 
welcome asthe question might be, Mr. A. should renew 
and repeatit. He still asked, in relation to such a power 
as was claimed,’ Unde derivatur? And with what observa- 
tion, asked Mr. A., did the gentleman accompany his taunt? 
Ife told you, and he [Mr. A.] hoped the House would re- 
collect the expression—he told you of the majesty of the 
louse, and, on the ground of this attribute, arrogated the 
authority in question--an assumption tantamount to a decla- 
ration ofall power. And what is the foundation on which 
every advocate of the proposed resolution builds his argu- 
ment? They all say that the power to punish contempts 
is an essential,‘ inherent part of legislative power, and, 
as such, transferred and vested in this House, under the 
grant of legislative power in the constitution; it was there- 
fore notonly consistent with, but derived from the constitu- 
tion. On the contrary, Mr. A. maintained it was not only 
not sanctioned, but is repudiated by the constitution, as 
standing in contrast with some of its wisest and most es- 
sential limitations. 

The constitution, said Mr. A., does not pass to Congress 
all icgislative power. The language is, ‘‘all legislative 
powers ‘herein granted’ shall be vested,” &c. What is 
the distinction? The grant of legislative power simply, 
would convey the whole mass, not inconsistent with the 
moral law. But that would not be a Federal Government. 
Itis of the essence of this Government that its allotment 
of authority should be specific and limited, not general. 
That form of authority might pertain to one of our State 
Governments, if not restrained by its constitution. Our 
Federal Government has no pretence to any power not 
derived from its own constitution. That will not be con- 
tested. The legislative power derived is so much as ‘¢ is 
herein granted.”’ This power given is therefore defined. 
How defined? By direct expression in every instance? 
That would have been, if not impracticable altogether, 
attended with the most cumbrous inconvenience. How 
defined then? The more essential powers by expression. 
The incidental by equivalent de- 
scription, ina single clause—‘‘ to make all laws necessary 
and proper for carrying the expressed powers into ef- 
fect,” &c. How then are any of these powers, the one 
or the other class, to be exerted? The mode is plainly 
expressed. By law! The authority to make laws, and 
‘*all the laws which shall be necessary and proper” for the 
purpose! Can there be any other mode, this being set 
down? Can any other be wanted, this being the very best 
and sufficient? Any other, is it not supererogation if it 
be safe—interpolation if it be dangerous? If the whole 
Congress then be confined, in relation to every class and 
description of its powers, to the mode of execution by 
law, the only mode not dangerous, the only mode recog- 
nised by sound jurisprudence, characteristic of free Go- 
vernment, shall a single member of this same Congress, 
consisting of co-ordinate and equal members, be dispens- 
ed from this same restraint? Whether authority is to be 
exerted by the whole or a branch, is not the condition 
equally prescribed, and the reason less (if reason there 
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could t be) for Metenailhcn. as relates toa single and un- Degiabitdie were 2 to to depend on no other authority, that is 
balanced branch, than the whole Congress? Would not} to say, to be superior to the ordinary principles and forms 
the anomaly be enormous if this were otherwise? The| of protection, was, to say the least of it, a strange one. If 
whole Congress, there is no dispute, can only denounce, | any principles were superior to exception, not only under 
not inflict punishment, conformably to a rule prescribed | free, but all just Governments, surely the necessity of de. 
previously to the offence. What is maintained here? clared rules to ascertain, and distinct tribunals to adjudi- 
That a branch of this same body, in the contingency that} cate offence, were to be regarded of the number. The 
the offence shall have been committed against itself, (the | idea was still more strange, that exemption, in this respect, 
very case in which the observance should be strictest,}| was to redound to the branches of the legislative body 
shal! be exempt from this first mandate of reason and|separately, or to two of them separately, though it did 
justice? The power to punish contempts, if derived from) not, as was admitted, to the whole in their conjunet form. 
the constitution, must pass, Mr. A. said, to the entire Le-| There was no more occasion for departure from received 
gislature, to be exerted in the mode in which the same principles, as regarded either member of the legislativ: 
power is to be exerted in other cases, no other recipient} body, than in any other case. Perhaps there was less, 
or mode being indicated in that instrument. as a “body of so much consequence and authority was th 
The illogical inference in this case, he said, was easily | least likely to be invaded. The notion had been thrown 
pointed out. Freedom of debate is guarantied by the con-| out, that if the dependence for protection as regarded the 
stitution. It ought to be, and the guaranty be made ef-| constitutional guaranty to freedom of debate, rested else. 
fectual. But does any inference follow as to the jurisdic-| where than on ourselves, it might be lost, from a defect of 
tion, that this must belong to the offended branch of the|the concurrence of the ‘other branches of the Le gislaturs 
Legislature, not the entire body? or, as to the mode of ex-| in essential measures of protection. But the other mem 
erting this jurisdiction, that it must be independently of|bers, it was to be recolleeted, Mr. A. said, were equally 
the ordinary forms and safeguards of jurisprudence? dependent on us for the safeguard of their immunity, and 
If the power in question resided in the House, it could| had the same motive with ourselves not to deny the requi- 
not, Mr. A. went on to remark, be sustained in the modes|site provision, which, in relation to this, and every other 
of derivation of it which were asserted. Here was a per-|claim of theirs, we had equal facility to deny in turn. The 
sonal immunity granted to the members of the Legislature. {true safeguard was, not to let a guaranty so essential di 
But an immunity was not a power. All that it could au-| pend even on ourselves, liable as we were to be divided 
thorize in the parties invested with it, as distinct from the|in opinions, and to be distracted by faction; neither on th: 
general Legislature, was defence and self-protection. That| contingent or casual concurrence of the other branches of 
was the only resultofimmunity. Supposing it authorized | Legiskature, open to the same divisions and distraction, or 
its possessors to combine and form a forum: this would/to conflict with our body. The true way was, to putit 
be for a repressive purpose only. But punishment went] beyond the reach of these contingencies and influences, 
beyond this, and was not, therefore, within the scope of|and of all others. How? By assigning its protection, an 
the measures which the protection of personal immunity | tecedently to the rise of evil influence or distractions, to 
would authorize. If such an immunity stood in need of|the tribunal elected and established for this peculiar office, 
support, that was a eall addressed to the general legisla-|the impartial guardianship of all rights and franchises 
tive authority, to be supplied as any other defect of anj which the constitution recognised—-the judiciary. This 
essential provision for a particular or public good. safeguard might, indeed, as every other, prove deficient; 
The principle of derivation set up in the argument wasj but it was in contemplation of all sound politieal philos 
no more sustainable, however, Mr. A. said, in relation to phy to be deemed both impartial and cflicient, and was, 
the general legislative authority, than this branch of it.) in all events, the least exposed to perversion from col! 
What was this principle? An inference from the powers/teral and sinister influences 
of legislation in mass. But the constitution rejected this} Important as our constitutional guaranty of free debat 
mode of deriving power from it. The principle was now| was, Mr. A. said it could not be regarded as more so thar 
admitted on all hands, that an implied power could only the’ constitutional guaranty of fair triat to the citizen 
be derived from a single member of the expressed powers. | Were we at liberty to give effect to our right by any 
The admission of a different construction, by which the| method which would break down this most essenti: dan 
inference should be made from several powers in combi-| vital of the rights of the people? If our privilege could 
nation, and still more from the entire mass of legislative | be guarded by the summary power of punishment assum 
powers, would be obviously inconsistent with the charac- jed for the Tlouse on the breach of it, what bec: ame of the 
ter of a defined grant. By this cumulative mode of con-} constitutional provision, that ‘the trial of all crimes, ex- 
struction, any and every power would result, and a federal | cept in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury;” of the 
be in no respect different from an ordinary Government. further guaranty ‘in all criminal prosecutions (this 
To the general mass of legislative power, what is the! one) of an impartial jury,” by the sixth article of th 
power which is not incident’? But if a single expressed} amendments; of the provision by the fifth amendment 
power must be the source of implication, where was the| that ‘*no person shall be de prived of life, liberty, or pro- 
power in the constitution to which the authority of either) perty, (isnot liberty to be affected here » witho ut due pre- 
branch of the Legislature, or the whole, to inflict (not| cess of law?’ For the largest offences, here are forms 
denounce) punishment for contempts, or any other cause,|to be observed. In cases of open treason against the 
was to he traced? None could be pretended. To say| whole body of the State, they cannot be dispensed with 
that members ** should not be questioned for any speec hb} Shall they be inviolable only in the ease of offence against 
or debate in either House,” (the language of the constitu-| one isol: ited branch of the L egislature , in which it assumes 
tion, ) was not saying that cither, or that both Houses were | to be the trier of its own cause-~in this case null--in all 
to have cognizance of the offence if they were disturbed | other cases sacred? 
in the enjoyment of this privilege. No peculiar rule of| We require a constitutional provision, said Mr. A., evel 
vindication was implied for this right, more than any other! to give us power to establish ‘* rules for our own procecd 
entitled to protection from the authority of the Govern-| ings,” and to punish our own ‘*members for divord erly 











ment. Nordidany, as appeared to him, [Mr. A.,] result|behavior.” Is it congruous with reason, this being requir- 


from the reason of the thing. It was expedient in all ed, that we may punish other persons, dispensing with al 


cases that rights should be v indicated, i injuries repressed; | rules of proceeding respec ted by other tribunals, and re- 
but according to previously declared rules, and impartial! press *‘ disorderly behavior” towards us, in disregard o! 


modes of arbitrament. The idea that the tw 0 Houses of|all forms of order in punishment, practised under th 
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laws, and ordained by the constitution? 
ceed in this way was not solecism, Mr. A. said, what weuld 
deserve that appellation? 

J will now add a few words as to the grounds on which 
this measure is advocated. It is said that every grant 
involves the incidents necessary to give effect to it, and 
that in this view the power in question of self-protection 
is to be regarded us an inherent part of every legislative 
authority. We are a legislature. Yet this doctrine 
claims for us judicial power, and a whole series of ju- 
dicial powers. They say this power is inherent. What 
is meant by an inherent power? 
element; a constituent part of that in which it is inherent. 
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the other fora single day. Will any man tell me that this 
isa real effective protection for our persons and privi- 
leges? I amasked, where, then, is the protection for our 
legislation? lIanswer, wherever it be, thisis none. Sup- 
posing a member should be horsewhipped or caned the 
day after Congress adjourns. We have thenno power to 
protect him whatever. But, on the first day, our power 
is abundant. As the session advances, our power wanes, 
until, at length, it vanishes altogether. 1 had rather that 
we had none. The idea of such protection is even ab- 
surd. lam asked to protect the dignity of this House. 

















It must be an essential} 1 say this is no protection, and better renounce every 
| guaranty, than rely on this. But I answer, finally, the 


The claim is as an element of the legislative function of| protection is in the laws promulged previously to the 


a judicial power. 


On the face of it this is incongruity. | offence, when there is nothing to obstruct the adoption, 


if the power be claimed not as an element, but a condition | and the courts the proper administrators of the laws. An 


necessary to this function, this is assumption of the ques- 


jhonorable colleague of mine [Mr. 


Doppriner] has 


tion. Whether it be necessary, is the precise point of con- | spoken in the present debate with great effect. And why’ 


» troversy. How are we a court? 
the Parliament of Great Britain are a court; and how is 
that? Their legislative assemblies came into being under 
the feudal system. They had all sorts of powers mixed 
up together. They could depose kings and try ministers. 
They sat in all capacities. England was, in this respect, 
like all other countries of Europe having legislative 
assemblies at all. The legislative power was general, 
mixed, unlimited. Parliament deposed Richard H and 
Edward Il; and when its powers came to be subdivided 
into three separate departments, a portion of each power 
was left with each branch of the Government. Both the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons are courts, as 
the King was a court, and felt most heavily in that capacity, 
foralongtime. But why? From the confusion of feudal 
times. But the fuct that Parliament has judicial power, is 
no evidence that Congress has it. This assertion is directly 
in the face of the constitution, which declares that all ju- 
dicial power shall be given to another department. ‘* The 
judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
supreme court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress 
may, from time to time, ordain and establish.” There 
is, indeed, one exception in the case of impeachment. 
But, exceptio confirmat regulam. ‘The constitution has 
made one exception. May we, therefore, set up another 
to subserve our own authority? 1 am asked why the 
courts have this power. The answer is, that, being ju- 


1 can understand how | Because he sounded the tocsin. 
| party will always have influence in this House. 
| first assertion, when he undertook to become a political 
\lecturer, was, that he had always been, what he now is, a 





The trumpeter of a 
And his 


decided advocate of the propriety and constitutionality of 
the sedition law, the abandonment of which he only jus- 
tifies in deference to public sentiment. Sir, I was glad to 
hear this avowal. From this one specimen the House can 
judge to what sort of doctrine it has been lending its 
ear. And what was hisnext step? He censured another 
colleague of mine [Mr. Parton] for the latitude of the 
doctrine he maintained. He thought the power was very 
arbitrary in its character. Yet he himself maintained it 
to be inherent in the House. He ridiculed, too, the dis- 
tinction advanced by a gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Bearpsiey,} between murdering a man, and murdering 
a member. The gentleman from New York, thereupon, 
disclaimed that distinction. I adopt it, and maintain that 
it flows necessarily from the doctrine on the other side, 


| which discriminates between the penalty of offence com- 


mitted against the laws and the House. The proof is 
short. Suppose a quarrel takes place out of this House 
on matters not relating to its business, and one of the 
parties being a member of this House is murdered. No 
man pretends that the House could interfere. But sup- 
pose a member is murdered for words uttered in debate 
on this floor. Then the doctrine of the advocates of the 


| dicial, it must pertain, if anywhere, to the judiciary au-| power must be, that we may interfere and contend for 
thority. ‘There must be some set apart to try offences; | jurisdiction over the perpetrator. Then difference does 
} and if the courts have not power to try offences of all de-|result as respects our jurisdiction, if the party be mur- 


scriptions, nobody has. 
power? Look atthe extent in which the courts them- 
selves are vested with this power of punishing for con- 
| tempt. Even as to them, it is properly confined to acts 
} done in conspectu, in actual sight of the court; and we 
| affirmed this doctrine last year by a declaratory, not an 
enacting statute. And yet, now, we arrogate in our own 
case this form and extent of judicature, which we denied 
even to the courts themselves, the depositories of judicial 
» authority, as their appropriate appendage. 
The main topic of debate is the necessity of self-pro- 
) tection; and, on the ground of this necessity, the House 
is goaded on to the support of a power inconsistent with 
the character of all our institutions. Arbitrary as it is, is 


| this power substantially and really protective, the aspect | 


> in which alone it can be maintained’ No one denies that 


» our power to punish expires at all events with the session. | sident? 


In what way can we claim such a} 


dered as a member, not merely asa man. My colleague 
[Mr. Doppripee] painted in lively colors the perils which 
environed us just now. He declares that at this moment 
attempts are making on the independence of the Senate, 
and he uttered the most gloomy forebodings as to that of 
the judiciary. But to what purpose this Cassandrian 
vaticination? ‘lo work you up to maintain your own in- 
dependence and safety through this power. And whence 
does he derive this extraordinary power, which is to 
guaranty the safety of the Senate, of the judiciary, 
and ourselves, and the people? He says we have it 
because we are a legislative body. But, pray, does 
not the President of the United States exercise a 
part of the legislative authority? Is not his assent 
required to every law? And if we have this power, 
as inseparable from this character, why has not the Pre- 
Suppose a man should knock down the Chief 


Suppose, then, that acomparatively venial offence shall be | Magistrate, and tell him that he did it in consequence of 


» committed on the first day of the session. 


We resolve, | his vetu on the Maysville road. 
} 4s a punishment, that the offender shall be confined du-|the President in his legislative capacity. 


This would be assailing 
According to 


; ‘ing the session. Suppose, further, that a very aggravated | my colleague’s doctrine, the President possesses the same 


offence should be committed on the very last day of the jarbitrary power to protect himself as we do. 


F session. How can you hold an equal balance of justice 
between these two offenders? You punish the one du- 


You punish 


ring the whole continuance of the session. 








He might 


say that this was an offence against his dignity--a con- 
tempt, and proceed to inflict any punishment he should 
deem fit. 


But suppose him knocked down for remoy- 
P 
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ing a man from office. In that case the President would|ty? Above all, could analogy be derived from the En . 
y BY § 


have no remedy in his own hands; because, in making ap- 
pointments, he does not act in his legislative capacity. 
Was not this distinction a fair conclusion from the doctrine 
contended for? The gentleman from Rhode Island, and 
his colleague, had both indulged in vehement appeals on 
the subject of the violent and dangerous temper which 
they ascribed to the President; yet theirs was the doc- 
trine which would set him up asa sole judge in cases of 
contumely to himself, and invest him with a lawless au- 
thority! 

His colleague appeared to him, Mr. A. said, no less un- 
fortunate in an argument, on which he had insisted not a 
little, derived from the fact of our own State Legislature 
having exercised the power in question. But how exer- 
cised it? The law he read was passed under the idea 
that the sedition law (of the principle of which he had 
avowed his approval—) 

{Here Mr. DODDRIDGE internosed, and asked leave 
to explain. Mr. Arcurer having yielded the floor, Mr. 
D. repeated and explained what he had said in relation to 
that law. ] 

Mr. A. then resumed. On what ground did my col- 
league contend for such a power here? Expressly on the 
ground that it was inherent in the legislative function. 
But if it were so, why Was a special law on the subject 
needed in Virginia? Virginia had a very general consti- 
tution. Yet, under that large and liberal instrument, a 
law was requisite, or the Legislature could not have ex- 
erted the power. If, then, that law had not been passed, 
the power would not have been inherent. My colleague 
referred to the Parliament of Great Britain, and to the 
enormous amount of its substantive powers. But his ar- 
gument is as little sustained by that reference as by the 
general principles of jurisprudence. The question is not 
so to be decided. 1 will tell him when such a power was 
first assumed and first exerted by the English Parlia- 
ment. It was claimed for the first time in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and, as early as that of Charles HU, the power 
was denied, and successfully contested, in the case of 
Strobel. In addition to this, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Bearpstex] quoted the case of Miller, in the 
reign of George III. Miller resisted the execution of the 
power, and Parliament adjourned without any attempt to 
carry it into effect. He expressly refused to obey the 
mandate of the House of Commons, and yet they order- 
ed no prosecution by the Attorney General. The honor- 
able gentleman assumed that such a power had been re- 
cognised under the Government of the United States. 
How were the precedents? The Senate issued its man- 
date in the case of Duane. But Duane not only omitted 
to attend, but sent a positive refusal to do so. Could 
there be a grosser violation, admitting the authority? 
And yet, notwithstanding this contumacy, that body did 
not dare to apprehend him. They rejected a petition for 
the discharge of these proceedings, but they took no 
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lish Parliament, so different in character from a Legisla- 
ture of limited powers, to justify this arbitrary authority’ 
And, finally, if such precedents could be shown, and 
were to be regarded as having application, it was in proof 
that the English Parliament had not itself, till long after 
its origin, in a most arbitrary period, as regarded the ex. 
ercise of all forms of power, pretended to exert this 
power, (Temp. Eliz.) that it was contested early, not 
without success, in a period the least auspicious to the as- 
sertion of any principle of freedom, (Temp. Chas. II,) 
and down to a very late period (Temp. Geo. WH) had 
been denied and triumphantly resisted. If the sole basis 
of the assumption of such a power was its necessary in 
herence in the function of legislation, (which was the ar. 
gument, ) was not this evidence of its separation from th: 
function, early and late, even under the undefined juris. 
diction of the English Parliament, absolute in refutation 
of the argument? 

Here Mr. A. went into some recapitulation of the heads 
of his argument, and was proceeding in a further com. 
ment on that of Mr. Dopyriner, when a conversation took 
place between them, which it is not deemed material to 
report, He then proceeded. He must be permitted to 
say to his colleague, that whilst the strenuous adversary 
of all arbitrary, tyrannical power, and its denouncer in 
the hands of a President whom he dislikes, his doctrine 
makes him its equally strenuous asserter in the House, in 
whose exertion of it he is to participate. Then he finds 
it not innocent and salutary only, but even indispensable 
to liberty. The difference with his colleague was not as 
tothe principle, but the department of application. He 
[Mr. A.} professed the same hostility to arbitrary authority 
in every hina: and whatever the department for which it 
was assumed. 

He should not attempt to go into the facts or extrinsic 
circumstances of the case. With the accused he had no 
acquaintance beyond that incident to a service with him 
formerly in this House. He could have no personal bias, 
therefore, to mislead his opinion. As to the defence 
which had been resorted to, that the member from Ohio 
had published the speech which gave the offence, and so 
removed himself beyond the pale of his privilege, he [Mr 
A.] thought there was nothing in this. The assault was 
known to have been made for the speech, not the publi- 
cation. He [Mr. A.] admitted both the privilege to speak, 
and the privilege to publish. The principle--the bencfit 
of the public, extended equally and indifferently to both 
It might be as essential that the people should see the 
speech, to awaken their attention toa public abuse, as 
that the member should utter it. Another ground of de- 
fence appeared to him [Mr. A.] to be more tenable. It 
was a known principle of the doctrine of contempt, that 
it admitted of purgation by the disavowal of the party. 
After such purgation, he ceased to be liable to punishment 
for the supposed contempt, though he might to prose- 


steps to enforce them, and on the last day of the session, |cution for false assertion connected with the purgation. 
all the members being present, they passed a resolution} The party here, on his first arraignment, had disclaimed 


turning him over to the courts. In the case of Randall 
and 8Vhitney, the question indeed was made in debate, 
but not insisted on by the parties. If they had defied, or 
Houston now should, defy, our authority, where was the 
remedy? Had we control over any passe comitatus, like 
the courts, to give effect to our judgments? Did we ap- 
peal to the Executive, where was the law which he was 
bound to see ‘faithfully executed?” Where the obliga- 
tion to regard us as a court whose judgments he had no 
option but to enforce? Were precedents, if any of de- 
terminate character could be found, (which there could 
not,) to be regarded as adequate evidences of the most 
arbitrary forin of judicial power attaching to the legisla- 
tive funet a constitation which purported to 
spec fy nttial ith bites of the legislat ve authorti- 


lit, under 


all purpose of contempt, declaring, that had be regarded 
hit as wearing that character, he would have forborne th 
assault. This, if the facts were to be gone into, present- 
fed the true ground of defence of the accused. 

| Lam asked, said Mr. A., what is the protection T hav 
‘to offer for the immunity of the members, and the security 
of our legislation? 1 answer, the laws, such as they exist 
|for the protection of all rights, or such as they may be 
rendcred if defective. Does any person intrude on m) 
j}house or grounds, 1am authorized to repel the intrusion 
iby removal of the offender. Does he persist, or occasion 
| me disturbance from the outside, Tam authorized to put 
{him under restraint, such as the occasion may dem nd, 
/till the arm of the law, through its appropriate ministers 
and modes, can be interposed. IT may have resort to th 
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; sently show, to the express decisions of the highest judi- 


| before us, is one established in every constitutional and 
| legal mode, and recognised by the highest judicial tribu- 
> nalin this Government, not in a manner implying any autho- 
) rity to contravene it, but, as by the courts of England in 
» relation to the like parliamentary privileges asserted there, 
) collaterally, as a constitutional, self-preserving power, ex- 

clusively belonging to each legislative branch of Congress. 
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emedies——do these things as an individual, civil person. | what it is, in its present established theory and practice; 
¢ House, as a corporate person, has access to the same | and I shall treat of this controverted power as one to be 
emedies--may do the same things. Is not this enough tested only by constitutional provisions, and by a fair in- 
or protection’ Punishment of the offender will be super- | terpretation of the necessary powers conferred by them. 
dded by the action of law, if prosecution be desired. | Having due regard to these, and to the high importance 
But punishment is something more than precaution or de-| of the principle of the independence and inviolability of 
fence, though these are its ultimate purposes. Its imme-| this representative body, I can perceive no resemblance 
jate province is vindictive. Of this sort of operation, | between this faculty of self-defence which we are about to 
he House is not the appropriate organ on just theory, | exercise, and that ‘* pretorian power” or ‘* Turkish des- 
nor fitted to be its administrator in practice. It were im- potism”—-those odious denominations with which the ho- 
possible to conceive of an organ worse adapted. It would ;norable gentleman has attempted to brand it. So far, 
be too numerous, and abstracted by other concerns, if it; indeed, from this, sir, I think its foundation and its affinity 
ould be just in its own cause, and exempt (which it could ' may be more justly ascribed to that sacred power of self- 
not) from collateral and sinister occasions of bias. Scarcely, preservation, which my honorable friend from Rhode 


Hindeed, would it be more deplorable that outrage went | Island [Mr. Burexs] has so eloquently traced to the hand 


unreproved, than that it should be liable to the summary of the Creator, and as the immediate gift of the Almighty to 
infliction of punishment, with no corrective tribunal, by | all his creatures—the intelligent or instinctive exercise of 
the simple fiat of a body open to every instigation of undue | which he so admirably exemplified in all animated nature, 
excitement, and with ready access to the name of public | however prone or feeble in its class; and whence, also, he 
good to cover its excesses. deduced an inherent and indispensable right of self-pre- 
Mr. KERR, of Maryland, rose, and said: It seemed to be | servation in every legally constituted assembly on earth. 
the indispensable duty of some member of the House to| Sir, I do not often trespass on the patience of this House, 
reply to the extraordinary dogmas which had been just but I must now beg its indulgence, even at this late hour, 
uttered by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Ancien.) | whilst I notice the arguments and observations which have 
Ina strain of vituperation most unusual and surprising, | fallen from some gentlemen on this floor, and endeavor to 
said Mr. K., that gentleman has assailed the principles | sustain the principles which I have already advanced. I 
which have been advanced by those who maintain the pro-| will meet the charge of an attempt, on the part of this 
tective power of this representative body over its consti- | House of Representatives, to indulge in an act of arbitrary 
tutional privileges, and the inviolability of its members in | power by thus protecting itself and its members from out- 
the exercise of their duties here. age. Sir, when the gentleman from Virginia admits that 
When the gentleman first rose to address the House, I | the party accused has been guilty of a violation of the pri- 
directed towards him that respectful attention which his | vileges of this body, and yet would have him to defy its 
usual propriety of deportment in debate had always led | power to punish or restrain him, where is his consistency? 
me to manifest; and when he proclaimed that, if Euclid | When the gentleman recognises the privilege, and admits 
had any power of demonstration, he would then demon- | the violation of it, and yet assumes that the party accused 
strate the futility of the doctrines which had been advanced | has purged himself of the offence, I pray to know what is 
by members of distinguished ability, I listened with pro- | meant by such a statement as applicable to the case before 
found attention, in order to catch, if possible, at least the |us. The gentleman has vehemently alleged this doctrine 
ingenuity of his arguments, if I could not be convinced of | of expurgation, and proclaimed the acquittal of the accus- 
their solidity or truth. I need not announce my disap-|ed, by a declaration of his own innocence! Upon what 
pointment, since every part of the gentleman’s speech | ground, sir? Has Samuel Houston been examined upon 
was in direct “opposition to the known principles of law, | oath, in the manner imagined by the gentleman from Vir- 
tothe opinions of the ablest jurists, and, as I shall pre-|ginia? Never, sir, as every member here must know. 
Upon the first suggestion of interrogatories being put to 
the accused, I objected to any one being offered to him 
beyond a mere demand of a general answer to the charge 
alleged; and none else was ever offered. He has declared 
that the charge was not such as ought to bring him before 
this tribunal; and, so far from denying the act charged, 
he has confessed it, but avoided its legal consequences, 
and put himself upon his trial. What then, sir, becomes 
| of the triumphant argument of the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia, founded on the supposition that the party had effected 
his own acquittal by purging himself of the contempt? 
I confess, Mr. Speaker, that this hurried notice of the 
fallen from speech of the gentleman from Virginia has 


cial tribunals, as well in England as in our own country, 
upon the very subject of discussion. Yes, sir, [take upon 
myself to assert that the power now proposed to be exer- 
cised by this House, under the circumstances of the case 


I think, sir, that the gentleman from Virginia ought to 


: have reflected better in such a case, before he pronounced | fallen from me involuntarily, and thus prematurely, from 


with authoritative infallibility upon the opinions of others, |the impulse of profound astonishment with which I lis- 
and ventured to denounce as ‘*hardihood” the assertion, | tened to his animadversions on the remarks of other gen- 
by those who have preceded me, of principles justified by oo who have offered their sentiments on this subject, 
every dictate of reason and of common sense, and support- | and particularly those of his colleague, [Mr. Doppripex, } 
ed and maintained by the highest legal and constitutional | whom he thought proper to accuse of sounding the tocsin 
authority of which any such question is susceptible. of party. Whatever other gentlemen may feel on that 

With what the gentleman from Virginia might think | point, Lcan meet the topic without self-reproach. It would 
proper theoretically to justify in the individual who stands | be unworthy of any member of this House to cherish party 
now accused, or with the course which he himself might | feeling in a case like this, and I disdain the idea in refer- 
be excited to pursue in defence of his own character, al- jence to myself. Lhave neither partiality nor prejudice 
though he has spoken largely on those topics, this House has, j to be excited on this subject, as it regards the individuals 
at present, noconcern whatever. It isnow a question ofthe | whose conduct has raised the question before us. And, 
constitutional power of the House to protect itself against | as to party considerations, and this charge of ‘ sounding 
an alleged violation of its declared privileges, and { will | the tocsin of party,” I beg gentlemen who so often, and, 
not argue such a point upon the sophistical notions of any | as Lt think, so much out of place, have warned us against 
gentleman as to-what Government ought to be, but by | party spirit, to reek their own rede, and to keep their own 
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ing a man from office. In that case the President would 
have no remedy in his own hands; because, in making ap- 
pointments, he does not act in his legislative capacity. 
Was not this distinction a fair conclusion from the doctrine 
contended for? The gentleman from Rhode Island, and 
his colleague, had both indulged in vehement appeals on 
the subject of the violent and dangerous temper which 
they ascribed to the President; yet theirs was the doc- 
trine which would set him up asa sole judge in cases of 
contumely to himself, and invest him with a lawless au- 
thority! 

His colleague appeared to him, Mr. A. said, no less un- 
fortunate in an argument, on which he had insisted not a 
little, derived from the fact of our own State Legislature 
having exercised the power in question. But how exer- 
cised it? The law he read was passed under the idea 
that the sedition law (of the principle of which he had 
avowed his approval—) 

{Here Mr. DODDRIDGE internosed, and asked leave 
to explain. Mr. Arcusr having yielded the floor, Mr. 
D. repeated and explained what he had said in relation to 
that law. ] 

Mr. A. then resumed. On what ground did my col- 
league contend for such a power bere? Expressly on the 
ground that it was inherent in the legislative function. 
But if it were so, why Was a special law on the subject 
needed in Virginia? Virginia had a very general consti- 
tution. Yet, under that large and Jiberal instrument, a 
law was requisite, or the Legislature could not have ex- 
erted the power. If, then, that law had not been passed, 
the power would not have been inherent. My colleague 
referred to the Parliament of Great Britain, and to the 
enormous amount of its substantive powers. But his ar- 
gument is as little sustained by that reference as by the 
general principles of jurisprudence. The question is not 
so to be decided. I will tell him when such a power was 
first assumed and first exerted by the English Parlia- 
ment. It was claimed for the first time in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and, as early as that of Charles If, the power 
was denied, and successfully contested, in the case of 
Strobel. In addition to this, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Bearpstex]} quoted the case of Miller, in the 
reign of George III. Miller resisted the execution of the 
power, and Parliament adjourned without any attempt to 
carry it into effect. He expressly refused to obey the 
mandate of the House of Commons, and yet they order- 
ed no prosecution by the Attorney General. The honor- 
able gentleman assumed that such a power had been re- 
cognised under the Government of the United States. 
How were the precedents? The Senate issued its man- 
date in the case of Duane. But Duane not only omitted 
to attend, but sent a positive refusal to do so. Could 
there be a grosser violation, admitting the authority? 
And yet, notwithstanding this contumacy, that body did 
not dare to apprehend him, They rejected a petition for 
the discharge of these proceedings, but they took no 
steps to enforce them, and on the last day of the session, 
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ty? Above all, could analogy be derived from the Eng. 
lish Parliament, so different in character from a Legisla- 
ture of limited powers, to justify this arbitrary authority? 
And, finally, if such precedents could be shown, and 
were to be regarded as having application, it was in proof 
that the English Parliament had not itself, till long after 
its origin, in a most arbitrary period, as regarded the ex. 
ercise of all forms of power, pretended to exert this 
power, (Temp. Eliz.) that it was contested carly, not 
without success, in a period the least auspicious to the as- 
sertion of any principle of freedom, (Temp. Chas. H,) 
and down to a very late period (Temp. Geo. TH) had 
been denied and triumphantly resisted. If the sole basis 
of the assumption of such a power was its necessary in 
herence in the function of legislation, (which was the ar- 
gument,) was not this evidence of its separation from the 
function, early and late, even under the undefined juris- 
diction of the English Parliament, absolute in refutation 
of the argument? 

Here Mr. A. went into some recapitulation of the heads 
of his argument, and was proceeding in a further com- 
ment on that of Mr. Dopyriner, when a conversation took 
place betwcen them, which it is not deemed material to 
report, He then proceeded. He must be permitted to 
say to his colleague, that whilst the strenuous adversary 
of all arbitrary, tyrannical power, and its denouncer in 
the hands of a President whom he dislikes, his doctrine 
makes him its equally strenuous asserter in the House, in 
whose exertion of it he is to participate. Then he finds 
it not innocent and salutary only, but even indispensable 
to liberty. The difference with his colleague was not as 
tothe principle, but the department of application. He 
(Mr. A.} professed the same hostility to arbitrary authority 
in every bs, and whatever the department for which it 
was assumed. 

He should not attempt to go into the facts or extrinsic 
circumstances of the case. With the accused he had no 
acquaintance beyond that incident to a service with him 
formerly in this House. He could have no personal bias, 
therefore, to mislead his opinion. As to the defence 
which had been resorted to, that the member from Ohio 
had published the speech which gave the offence, and so 
removed himself beyond the pale of his privilege, he [Mr 
A.] thought there was nothing in this. The assault was 
known to have been made for the speech, not the publi- 
cation. He [Mr. A.] admitted both the privilege to speak, 
and the privilege to publish. The principle—-the bencfit 
of the public, extended equally and indifferently to both. 
It might be as essential that the people should see the 
speech, to awaken their attention toa public abuse, as 
that the member should utter it. Another ground of de- 
fence appeared to him [Mr. A.] to be more tenable. It 
was a known principle of the doctrine of contempt, that 
it admitted of purgation by the disavowal of the party. 
After such purgation, he ceased to be liable to punishment 
for the supposed contempt, though he might to prose- 
cution for false assertion connected with the purgation. 


all the members being prescnt, they passed a resolution| The party here, on his first arraignment, had disclaimed 


turning him over to the courts. 
and 8Vhitney, the question indeed was made in debate, 
but not insisted on by the parties. If they had defied, o1 


Houston now should defy, our authority, where was the | ¢ 
remedy? Had we control over any posse comitatus, like} 
| 


the courts, to give effect to our judgments? 


In the case of Randall|all purpose of contempt, declaring, that had he regarded 


it as wearing that character, he would have forborne the 
assault. ‘This, if the facts were to be gone into, present- 
d the true ground of defence of the accused. 

Lam asked, said Mr. A., what is the protection I have 


Did we ap-| to offer for the immunity of the members, and the security 
peal to the Executive, where was the law which he was| 


of our legislation? 1 answer, the laws, such as they exist 


bound to sce ‘faithfully executed?” Where the obliga-| for the protection of all rights, or such as they may be 


tion to regard us as a court whose judgments he had nolrendcred if defective. 
Were prec dents, if any of de-|} 


option but to enforce? 
terminate character could be found, (which there could 


. . ' 
not,) to be regarded as adequate evidences of the most} 


arbitrary form of judicial power attaching to the legisla- 
tive function, under a constitution which purported to 


pec fy ; essential attributes of the le ‘ ishative authori- 


Does any person intrude on m) 
house or grounds, am authorized to repel the intrusion 
by removal of the offender. Does he persist, or occasion 
me disturbance from the outside, Tam authorized to put 
him under restraint, such as the occasion may dem nd, 
till the arm of the law, through its appropriate ministers 


and modes, can be interposed. I may have resort to th 
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remedies-—do these things as an individual, civil person. | what it is, in its present established theory and practice; 
The House, as a corporate person, has access to the same | and I shall treat of this controverted power as one to be 
remedies--may do the same things. Is not this enough tested only by constitutional provisions, and by a fair in- 
for protection’ Punishment of the offender will be super-| terpretation of the necessary powers conferred by them. 
added by the action of law, if prosecution be desired. | Having due regard to these, and to the high importance 
But punishment is something more than precaution or de- of the principle of the independence and inviolability of 
fence, though these are its ultimate purposes. Its imme- this representative body, I can perceive no resemblance 
diate province is vindictive. Of this sort of operation, | between this faculty of self-defence which we are about to 
the House is not the appropriate organ on just theory, | exercise, and that ‘ pretorian power” or ‘ Turkish des- 
nor fitted to be its administrator in practice. It were im- | potism”--those odious denominations with which the ho- 
possible to conceive of an organ worse adapted. It would | norable gentleman has attempted to brand it. So far, 
be too numerous, and abstracted by other concerns, if it | indeed, from this, sir, I think its foundation and its affinity 
could be just in its own cause, and exempt (which it could ' may be more justly ascribed to that sacred power of self- 
not) from collateral and sinister occasions of bias. Scarcely, | preservation, which my honorable friend from Rhode 
indeed, would it be more deplorable that outrage went | Island [Mr. Burexrs] has so eloquently traced to the hand 
unreproved, than that it should be liable to the summary | of the Creator, and as the immediate gift of the Almighty to 
infliction of punishment, with no corrective tribunal, by | all his creatures—the intelligent or instinctive exercise of 
the simple fiat of a body open to every instigation of undue | which he so admirably exemplified in all animated nature, 
excitement, and with ready access to the name of public | however prone or feeble in its class; and whence, also, he 
gowl to cover its excesses. deduced an inherent and indispensable right of self-pre- 

Mr. KERR, of Maryland, rose, and said: It seemed to be | servation in every legally constituted assembly on earth. 
the indispensable duty of some member of the House to} Sir, Ido not often trespass on the patience of this House, 
reply to the extraordinary dogmas which had been just | but I must now beg its indulgence, even at this late hour, 
uttered by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Anrcien.] | whilst I notice the arguments and observations which have 
Inastrain of vituperation most unusual and surprising, | fallen from some gentlemen on this floor, and endeavor to 


said Mr. K., that gentleman has assailed the principles | sustain the principles which I have already advanced. I 
which have been advanced by those who maintain the pro-| will meet the charge of an attempt, on the part of this 
tective power of this representative body over its consti- | House of Representatives, to indulge in an act of arbitrary 
tutional privileges, and the inviolability of its members in | power by thus protecting itself and its members from out- 


the exercise of their duties here. 

When the gentleman first rose to address the House, I 
directed towards him that respectful attention which his 
usual propriety of deportment in debate had always led 
me to manifest; and when he proclaimed that, if Euclid 
had any power of demonstration, he would then demon- 


rage. Sir, when the gentleman from Virginia admits that 
the party accused has been guilty of a violation of the pri- 
vileges of this body, and yet would have him to defy its 
power to punish or restrain him, where is his consistency? 
When the gentleman recognises the privilege, and admits 
the violation of it, and yet assumes that the party accused 


by members of distinguished ability, I listened with pro- 
found attention, in order to cateh, if possible, at least the 
ingenuity of his arguments, if I could not be convinced of 
their solidity or truth. [need not announce my disap- 
pointment, since every part of the gentleman’s speech 
was in direct ‘opposition to the known principles of law, 


meant by such a statement as applicable to the case before 
us. The gentleman has vehemently alleged this doctrine 
of expurgation, and proclaimed the acquittal of the accus- 
ed, by a declaration of his own innocence! Upon what 
ground, sir? Has Samuel Houston been examined upon 
oath, in the manner imagined by the gentleman from Vir- 


tothe opinions of the ablest jurists, and, as 1 shall pre- 
sently show, to the express decisions of the highest judi- 
cial tribunals, as well in England as in our own country, 
upon the very subject of discussion. Yes, sir, I take upon 
myself to assert that the power now proposed to be exer- 
cised by this House, under the circumstances of the case 
before us, is one established in every constitutional and 
legal mode, and recognised by the highest judicial tribu- 
nalin this Government, not in a manner implying any autho- 
rity to contravene it, but, as by the courts of England in 
relation to the like parliamentary privileges asserted there, 
collaterally, as a constitutional, self-preserving power, ex- 
clusively belonging to each legislative branch of Congress. 

I think, sir, that the gentleman from Virginia ought to 
have reflected better in such a case, before he pronounced 
with authoritative infallibility upon the opinions of others, 
and ventured to denounce as ** hardihood” the assertion, 
by those who have preceded me, of principles justified by 
every dictate of reason and of common sense, and support- 
ed and maintained by the highest legal and constitutional 
authority of which any such question is susceptible. 

With what the gentleman from Virginia might think 
proper theoretically to justify in the individual who stands 
now accused, or with the course which he himself might 
be excited to pursue in defence of his own character, al- 
though he has spoken largely on those topics, this House hus, 
at present, noconcern whatever. It isnow a question of the 


strate the futility of the doctrines which had been advanced purged himself of the offence, I pray to know what is 
! 


ginia? Never, sir, as every member here must know. 
Upon the first suggestion of interrogatories being put to 
the accused, I objected to any one being offered to him 
beyond a mere demand of a general answer to the charge 
alleged; and none else was ever offered. He has declared 
that the charge was not such as ought to bring him before 
this tribunal; and, so far from denying the act charged, 
he has confessed it, but avoided its legal consequences, 
and put himself upon his trial. What then, sir, becomes 
of the triumphant argument of the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia, founded on the supposition that the party had effected 
his own acquittal by purging himself of the contempt? 
I confess, Mr. Speaker, that this hurried notice of the 
extraordinary speech of the gentleman from Virginia has 
fallen from me involuntarily, and thus prematurely, from 
the impulse of profound astonishment with which I lis- 
| tened to his animadversions on the remarks of other gen- 
tlemen who have offered their sentiments on this subject, 
and particularly those of his colleague, [Mr. Dopprinex, } 
whom he thought proper to accuse of sounding the tocsin 
of party. Whatever other gentlemen may feel on that 
| point, | can meet the topic without self-reproach. It would 
| be unworthy of any member of this House to cherish party 
feeling in a case like this, and I disdain the idea in refer- 
ence to myself. Lhave neither partiality nor prejudice 
j to be excited on this subject, as it regards the individuals 
| whose conduct has raised the question before us. And, 


constitutional power of the House to protect itsclf against |as to party considerations, and this charge of sounding 
an alleged violation of its declared privileges, and 1 will! the tocsin of party,” I beg gentlemen who so often, and, 
hot argue such a point upon the sophistical notions of any | as [ think, so much out of place, have warned us against 
gentleman as to-what Government ought to be, but by | party spirit, to reck their own rede, and to keep their own 
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minds free from its influence. They m may rest assured |leges, ; as a matter of constitutional right and power, and 
that the people are enlightened enough to judge of our| into the particular facts which are alleged to have consti 
proceedings, and will know how to distinguish the patri-| tuted the transgression imputed to the accused. 
otic and disinterested representative from the reckless} It has been suggested by an honorable member from 
minion of party. | Connecticut, (Mr. Hunrineren,]} that the vote already 
My honorable friend from Tennessee, who sits near me, | passed for arresting the party upon the facts alleged, had 
[Mr. Poxx,] has frequently been warning us against the | affirmed and decided the breach of the privileges of the 
indulgence of party feeling, and has been flinging about! House; and so it did, provided the facts have been esta. 
the gauntlet of defiance throughout this trial. Whenever blished upon which that arrest proceeded. The gentle. 
the name of administration, or of the President, is men-| man intended to say that no person should have voted for 
tioned, he seems at once excited and inflamed; and I w on-|the arrest, upon the case stated, without being’ first 
der that he has not been gratified by some Hotspur of the | satisfied of the power of the House both to try and to 
opposition. {was so much struck with the gentleman’s! punish. So, indeed, it is. However, I had no part in _ 
manner, as to be impelled, the other day, to call him to original proceeding, and I have kept myself free to dec 
order. I mean no offence, now, to the gentleman from|in the final issue of the case. I was prevented, by illness $s 
Tennessee, when I apply to him the address of Shaks-| and absence from the House, from any participation in its 
peare’s Mercutio to the very peaceful Benvolio, on his! first decision. When I saw so large a vote, I did at firs 
perpetual admonitions against impending broils. ‘* ‘Thou | | Suppose that the House had fully committed itself; but] 
art like one of those fellows, that, when he enters the con-| must acknowledge that every individnal, upon mature te- 
fines of a tavern, claps me his sword upon the table, and) flection, would be at liberty ‘to change his opinion. Iam, 
says, ‘God send me no need of thee!’ and, by the ope-| therefore, now willing to give every gentleman absolution 
ration of the second cup, ar: aws it on the drawer, when, | from his first vote, and to consider the subject as free, and 
indeed, there is no need.’ ;open, and undec ided. Let every member make up his 
Mr. Spe: iker, in the decision of this question the rights| mind. As anindependent representative of the people, | 
of the people of this Union are involved. It goes to the|now deliberately assert the power and authority of this 
foundation of the Government; it strikes at the root of|House to protect its members in the freedom of speech 
liberty; it may realize the boding fears of many who al-jand debate upon this floor. With all the information, and 
ready apprehend a dissolution of the Union. For, if the|all the lights which have been imparted to me, I maintain 
representatives of the people, here assembled, cannot pro-| thi $s opinion; and as I must give my vote, and I hold the 
tect themselves against violence, and external influence | subject to be of vital importance, I I desire to give my 
and control, by whom shall they be protected? By what| reasons. 
laws, by what judgments, or by what tribunals can they| Muchhas been said with regard to the capacity in which 
be preserved? ithis House sits on this particular occasion--whether ina 
Sir, the declamation which has been uttered here about | | judicial or legislative one. We might pursue such an in- 
the assumed dignity of this House, and the aspersions | quiry by a reference to the history of the British Parlia- 
which have been so freely cast around and upon members| ment, and see how its judicial and legislative faculties arc 
who vindicate the privileges of this body, in the discharge | commingled, or distinguishably exercised; but we must 
of its high functions, are unworthy of the slightest consi-|look to our own constitution aud usages. This House 
deration. We do not sit here, sir, as private individuals, | sits sometimes in judgment on its own members, and some- 
or as citizens claiming privileges and exemptions above| times exercises the power of impeachment. It sits, in this 
other persons, but in the capacity of representatives of trial, not as a court of judicature, but necessarily in som 
this whole nation—of the people of the United States in|analogy to one. It holds its high legislative characte: 
Congress assembled. We are the substitutes for the de-| with which the people have invested it, but its proceed. 
mocracy of the country, sent here to do what our sove- lings having been impeded, and its privile ges having been 
reign cannot doin person; for that sovercign is made up db violated in the person of one of its members, it stops to 
twelve millions of republican people! Hence, sir, the dignity | exercise the power which, in its very creation under the 
of thishonorable body. It is not our personal dignity, but] constitution, was stamped upon it, of preserving itself 
the dignity of our masters—the people whom we repre-| from external influence and control, and from the danger 
sent. Those sneering sarcasms which have been so often| of a total annihilation of its independence. 
repeated in debate, charging on this body an attempt to} Having thus, Mr. Speaker, stated my general views of 











render the persons and feelings of its members more sa-| this measure, I might content myself with the privilege of 


cred than those of other citize ns, like all empty de clama-|a vote, which all may exercise, but I propose to enter 
tion, out of place, shoule 1 pass by us **like the idle wind} more fully into the argument for a justification of the opi- 
which we regard not.” | nions I have advanced. 

Sir, we are about to decide a case in which, it is true | I listened, sir, to the defence which was offered by the 
the rights and privile ges of a a ivate cilizen are involved, | learned counsel for the accused, not only with a respectful 
as wellas the privileges of the whole people, in the per-| and devoted attention, (an attention greatly heightened 
sons of their immediate representatives. The dignity of} by the interest of ancient friendship, ) but with a deep 
this people is thus brought into question by the conduct} anxiety to be informed upon this weighty question. I felt 
of the accused. ‘To the high tribunal of public opinion, | every disposition to applaud his cloquenc e, and I could 
and to our immediate constituents, we mustall answer for| not but sometimes admire his ingenuity; but his constitu- 
the course that we may now adopt. It becomes us, there-| tional and legal interpretations | was compelled wholly to 
fore, to deliberate calmly, and to decide with an enligh-| repudiate. The learned counsel, and honorable members 
tened judgment, upon a case so important; and he who! tov, have talked of privileges undefined and undefinable; 
treats the question lhgltly, cannot, I think, either justly |and the counsel of the accused complained, even to th 
appreciate the character of our Government, or regard! last, that he was in some degree of ignorance of the charg« 
the permanency of its free institutions. jalleged against his client. He claimed, at least, that one 

The first question before the House is, whether Samuel | inalienable right belonged to the citizen—that, before he } 
Houston is guilty ofa breach of its privileges. This being| put upon his trial, he shall know and understand the ac 
decided affirmatively, will draw after it, as 1 trust I shall| cusationagainsthim. In the eloquent and ingenious coun 
prove by reason and authority, the power of punishment, | scl these were the commonplaces, I will not say the tricks, 
as well as the kind and extent of it. But this question in-|of the advocate; but, in honorable members, with a full 


volves an inquiry into the nature and extent of our privi-| knowledge of tie facts, and with the constitution in thei 
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hands, those grave doubts and subtleties did, I confess, 
surprise me. ‘The accused himself displayed no such fasti- 
dious hesitation on this point. He affected not to misun- 





Tr, and 


independent action of representatives, although they left 
consti- 


the mode of protecting them to the law, which neces- 
sity and the nature of things conferred. 









































r from derstand the charge. He confessed the violentactcharged| The privilege now in question is plainly set down in 
ready upon him, but avoided its legal consequence, by denying | this constitution, which all know. _ It is therein proclaim- 
d, had the intent imputed, or that he has committed any breach jed that a member shall not be questioned elsewhere for any 
of the of constitutional privilege. The counsel at length sup-| speech or debate. But it is contended that, as no ex- 
Nesta. posed that ‘* the main charge was that of assaulting a mem-| press power is granted to punish a breach of this privi- 
gentle. ber for words spoken in debate, and, thereby, committing | lege, this House cannot exercise any power over the party 
ted for abreach of the privileges of this House,” and then he] interfering with it, although it is admitted that within its 
g first boldly said he would undertake to show that no such pre lown walls it may inflict punishment for any disturbance of 
and to vilege belongs to a member of this House, as to be free | its proceedings there. Such doctrines amount to a total 
in that from assault for words spoken in debate, unless it were in} abrogation of the provisions of the constitution, whilst the 
decide the House, or on his way to or from the House; at least, | admissions of those who hold them prove their absurdity, 
illness so far as the power of this House could be extended for iand establish the opposite construction. 
Nin its his protection, or for the punishment of the offender. The privilege declared was intended to secure to the 
at first Sir, both the privilege and the specific charge of a vio-| House, in the persons of its members, or rather to the 
Fs but] lation of it were represented in the fullest manner to the people whom they represent, free, uninfluenced, and un- 
ure te. party accused. ‘I'he constitution has clearly defined the) disturbed deliberation. The power of legislation, with 
Tam, privilege and the offence. By the order of this House, | which the constitution has invested each House of Con- 
olution Samuel Houston was informed from the Chair that he| gress, necessarily includes the right and the power to 
ee, and had been brought up to answer the charge of having as-| deliberate. freely and without restraint. This freedom 
up his saulted and beaten Wittiam Stanserry, amember of} cannot exist without the power of self-protection. The 
ople, | the House of Representatives of the United States from} means of legislation ure inherent in the power to legislate; 
of this the State of Ohio, for words spoken by him, in his place, | they are incidental, because the power cannot otherwise 
speech as a member of this House, in debate upon a question| exist. If the House has any self-protecting power, it is 
on, and then pending before the House. Moreover, sir, a copy | not because it is, in any case, specially given, but because 
naintain of the letter of the member from Ohio, containing an ex-} it is essential to enable it to perform its functions: and, to 
old the act specification of the alleged outrage, was delivered to| this end, it must preserve the liberty and safety of its 
ive my the accused. I recite these proceedings to meet the ex- 





traordinary argument of the counsel, and to show the falla- 
cy of the statements which have been made of the case. 





» which 




















her ina They prove that the party had notice, the most formal and 
hb an in- precise, of the nature of the charge, that this was known 
Parlia- tohis counsel, and known to every member of this House. 

ties are I will now, Mr. Speaker, refer to the foundation of that 
fe must power which it is proposed to exercise on the present 
| House gecasion, and I conclude that the privileges conferred 
d some- by the constitution incidentally and necessarily embrace 
3, in this the power to punish any violation of them. bs 

in some By the sixth section of the first article of the constitution, 
raracte! privileges of members are thus defined: ‘* They shall in 
roceed- all cases, excepttreason, felony, and breach of the peace, 
ng been be privileged from arrest during their attendance at the 
stops to session of their respective Houses, and in going to and 
der the returning from the same; and for any speech or debate 
g itself ineither House they shall not be questioned in any other 





- danger place.” Here, sir, are as plain and clear definitions of 


the privileges of members, as language could express. 









views of Here are rules of action and of right, not hung up on high, 
‘ilege of like the laws of the bloody tyrant, which have been al- 
oO enter lauded to, but plainly set down in the constitution, and in 
the opi- this little manual, where he who runs may read. The 

privilege is defined, and any violation of it is an offence 
d by the against the constitution, and necessity, if nothing else, 





spectful 
ghten d 





gives the law of punishment. ‘There 1s, too, a necessary 
connexion between a breach of the privileges thus defined 








a deep and a punishment of the offender, by restraint, during the} body—not to ours. 
a». I felt 
I could unction which has been set up by some gentlemen be- 
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tween preventive and retributive punishment, as laid down 
by them, would refine away the whole efficacy of the pri- 
vilege, and the power of preserving it. ; 

it has been remarked that the framers of our constitu- 
tion were well versed in parliamentary history, and were 
aware of the principle laid down in the English authori- 
ties, that the privileges of Parliament were lett undefined, 
because they were said to be undefinable, and that 
their dignity and independence were preserved by 
keeping their privileges indefinite, and that, therefore, in 
our constitution, privilege was limited. ‘Th« 
the constitution have, at least, clearly and prudently de- 
ined those privileges which are essential tothe free and 



































































framers of 


members, so as to enforce their attendance. These 
privileges, and the enforcement of them, are the essential 
means of exercising the power to legislate. They are not 
conferred as personal honors or distinctions upon indi- 
viduals, but for the benefit of the people; hence, they do 
not attend us at our homes in the recess, but are limited 
to the period of our service of the people, and cease with 
the necessity which created them. Therefore, sir, those 
wise and patriotic men who framed our constitution, with 
such knowledge of the essential nature of these legislative 
privileges, and of the struggles of the English Parliament 
to maintain them, would never have sent it nnfinished 
from their hands, had they not been perfectly convinced, 
from reason and analogy, that the incidental power to en- 
force the privileges they defined would necessarily be 
inferred. And on whom has the constitution conferred 
this power to protect and preserve the privileges so 
clearly given to the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress? 

Sir, it is on each House, not on the Congress; and 
in each House necessarily arises the incidental power of 
preserving its existence, and enabling itself to discharge 
the deliberative and legislative functions which that con- 
stitution expressly assigns to it. By looking to any other 
branch or department of the Government for protec- 
tion, this House at once gives up its independence and 
its very existence. If we call upon the Senate, it has mere- 
ly the same power as ourselves, in reference to its own 
If you refer to the Executive, it has 


period of their continuance; and yet to adopt the nice dis-) no power specially given for your protection; and the 


judiciary, in its slow process, may leave you tu perish, or 
to be kicked out, like the Rump Parliament of England. 
[tis present protection thatyou want. If you attempt to 
pass laws specially to define and secure your privileges, 
and punish the violation of them, the Senate will tell you 
that you already have the power, or they may not agree 
to your system, or the Executive may veto it. Thus, one 
branch of the Legislature, by throwing itself upon the 
other for protection, gives up the efficacy of that power 
lof independent self-preservation which the constitution 
| clearly intended to bestow on cach; and, by a reliance on 
| the Executive sanction, | 

| selves to the footstool of 





oth Houses would submit them- 
lential caprice. 
But, sir, the very admission, which is made on all hands, 
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of the right to punish others than members for contempts] de discovered to be wholly inconsistent with the constitu. 
committed in the presence of the House, is an admission of] tion or nature of that body, or with some clause in the 
the power to punish for contempts, by intimidation or vio-| constitution. But the reverse of the first position is the 
lence, out of the House; because there is no express|truth. It would be inconsistent with the nature of such , 
authority or power given in the one case more than in the| body to deny it- the power of protecting itself from injury 
other. An express power is only given to the House to! or insult. If its deliberations are not perfectly free, its 
punish its own members for disorderly behavior, and| constituents are eventually injured. This power has never 
even to expel them; but I have seen or heard it observed] been denied in any country, and is incidental to the nature 
that that power was given to obviate a possible doubt of} of all legislative bodies. If it possesses such a power iy 
the power of the members representing the other States| the case of an immediate insult or disturbance, prevent. 
to restrain any representative of a State equally entitled} ing the exercise of its ordinary functions, it is impossible 
to act, in his own discretion: and it was necessary to the| to deny it in other cases, which, although less imme. 
free action of all that every one should be duly restrained | diate, or less violent, partake of the same character, by 
to order. having a tendency to impair the firm and honest discharge 
This concession of the power to punish for acts com-| of public duties. 
mitted within the walls of the House, relinquishes the} ‘Those clauses in the constitution which provide that 
whole ground of the argument, which is the want of an|the trial of all crimes shall be by jury, in the State and 
express grant, for there is no express power to pun-| district where the offence has been committed, are ever 
ish others than members; and why should this House] to be held sacred, but it would be doing violence to them 
be at liberty to exercise any ungranted power to pun-| to carry them further than the plain meaning, that trial by 
ish acts committed within its walls, any more than for) jury shall be preserved in criminal prosecutions in the or. 
those committed beyond them? ‘The illustration of| dinary courts; otherwise, it would be impossible to support 
this argument has become familiar by repetition: the) the jurisdiction given to the Senate in cases of impeach- 
object is to protect members in the free exercise of| ment, wherein no trial by jury takes place. It appears 
their deliberative functions, and in freedom of debate. If} then that this implied power of punishing what are termed 
a man be beaten and disabled as he is leaving the House,| contempts and infringements of the privileges of the 
or at his lodgings, or in the street, whilst he is here at the} Houses, is, in reality, the useful institution of a summary 
seat of the legislative session, or is questioned, and intimi-| jurisdiction for the punishment of offences substantially 
dated by bludgeons, is not the inconvenience, and the vio-| committed against the people, and that it is correctly de. 
lation of his privilege, the same? Is not the influence to) duced from the constitution.” The writer'is treating of a 
interrupt the free exercise of his functions the same? power in the Houses, extending beyond their own pre- 
Mr. Speaker, | feel conscious that, in this statement of] cincts, and affecting others than their own members; and 
my views On this subject, | repeat, in substance, much of; his reasoning appliesto our very point. Upon these prin- 
what has been before said or written by others, but it is, in| ciples, sir, has the matter been settled by the solemn ad. 
fact, the only kind of argument that can be made. It} judication of our Supreme Court. They are the plain priv- 
arises out of the nature of things, it lies at the foundations| ciples of reason and of common sense, which declare that 
of Government, and is supported by the opinions and| when a power is given to do an act, the power of employ- 
speculations of the most learned jurists, as by the solemn| ing the means necessary to its execution is also given by 
decisions of the courts, both in England and in our own] necessary implication. Hence, it is admitted that the 
country. ‘To have simply read these at once, would, or,| power to pass a law to prevent or punish breaches of pri- 
at least, ought to have been of more force than any speech| vilege does exist. But where is that power to pass a law 
that could be made on this occasion, as | contend the law] to define and punish breaches of privilege expressly de- 
has been established beyond all reasonable controversy, | clared in the constitution? If it be said to rest on the gene- 
here as there. ‘ ral provision that Congress (both Houses, with the Presi- 
I will read a passage from the book which I hold in my| dent) shall pass laws necessary and proper to carry into 
hand, as bearing upon this subject, and as the opinion of| effect the powers expressly given, look at the consequen- 
an able commentator on our constitution, entitled to great| ces. I have already stated that, depending on any other 
respect: (Rawle’s View)—** It is a maxim in the practical) branch of the Government, the House of Representatives 
application of Government, that the public functionaries} gives up its self-protecting power. The Senate may dif: 
should be supported in the full exercise of the powers en-| fer widely from the House in its views. It may fear to 
trusied to them. Attempts to bribe or intimidate them| diminish its own power of self-protection. It may unite 
constitute offences against the public. They amount to} with the Executive in attempts to affect the independence 
more than contempts or breaches of privilege against the} and power of the House, and may refuse to pass any law 
legislative bodies, and they undoubtedly subject the offend-| The Executive may stand in opposition to one or both 
er to the usual course of prosecution and punishment] branches of the Legislature—may desire to break down 
in the courts of law. But this liability does not exclude/ their privileges, and, therefore, may refuse to sanction 
the immediate jurisdiction of the legislative body, which is} any act. Meanwhile, the legislative body may be insulted 
supported by strong considerations of public policy. The} and abused—the members bearded in their seats, and as- 
people are entitled to the utmost purity and integrity in| sailed with contumely and violence elsewhere. If they 
the conduct of their representatives. The House is ajresort to the courts to punish such offences as come 
guardian of the public interests in this respect. It is its] strictly under the definition of crimes, the President may 
duty to make immediate inquiry as to any attempt to as-} pardon. 
sail the freedom, or corrupt the integrity, of any of its Sir, the contests which the representatives of the peo- 
members. From the duty to inquire, arises the right to] ple here assembled are most likely to encounter, are such 
punish; it needs not to be devolved on the ordinary tribu-| as may occur in opposition to Executive measures. This 
nals. It is true that no power to this effect is expressly} is the natural tendency of things in popular Governments, 
given by the constitution, nor does the judicial or criminal] where contests will arise between those who wield the 
power given to the courts of the United States in any part, | power and patronage, and the fresh representatives of the 
expressly extend to the infliction of punishment for es people. The struggle will be between the ins and outs; 
offences. But it is not, therefore, to be inferred that no} and the possessors of Executive power and their partisans 
such power cxistsanywhere. If the courts of the United] may attempt to influence, by corruption or intimidation, 
States would possess it by implication, there is no reason} such members as may stand in their way. These, sir, are 
for refusing it to the legislative body itself, unless it should supposititious cases, but they are in the natural course o! 
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human affairs. A strong popular leader, or a bold intre-! the sovereign; yet care was taken that among them the 


id patriot, who would be likely to carry measures here 


| leading members should be devoted to the Crown, and that 


against Executive wishes, would be naturally a marked) the Speaker should be one holding office, or high in the 


object of resentment and vengeance. To browbeat him, 
to intimidate him by gross abuse, from day to day, in some 
public journal, or to menace or assault him, may be the 
means resorted to to hush the voice of patriotism in this 
House. Suppose, sir, in some great political crisis, the 
presidential election to be thrown upon the House of Re- 
presentatives, and, upon a close vote, the absence of a 
few members might cccide the fate of the nation. How 
easy to assail them under the impunity which this doctrine 
would confer—that all violence upon members of the 
House should be referred to the slow process of judicial 
investigation elsewhere! And must you wait, too, until 
you can pass laws defining the multitudinous forms in 
which corruption or force shall seek toinfluence or overawe 
yourmembers? There may be a popular Executive head 
who shall wield a decided majority in both Houses, and, 
at the same time, emmploy means of corruption or personal 
violence to oppress and keep down a patriotic minority. 
Where will they find protection for their pe Will 
they be able to procure laws to be passed, defining their 
privileges, and punishing the violation of them? Or, sup- 
pose a small majority in this House opposed to an Execu- 
tive who may feel inclined to intimidate and overawe them 
by acts of violence committed under its secret influence. 
Must this House humbly sue to their oppressor, to a tyran- 
nical President, for his signature to an act to allow their 
privileges? or ‘would they be likely to obtain it? 

Mr. Speaker, all history shows the tendency of Execu- 
tive power to become corrupt, and degenerate into tyran- 
ny, as it portrays poor, frail humanity constantly yielding 
to the influence and seductions of power. Look, sir, to the 
state of the Commons of England under the last Henry or 
the first and second James. In the rapacious and tyran- 
nical dominion of the bloated monarch whom I have first 
named, upon his decline of life, but when he had corrupt- 
ed and overborne the Parliament in both Houses, we see 
a picture of what may possibly befall us at no distant day, 
ina President of the United States, if the representatives 
in this House should ever be corrupted or overawed by 
the arts or violence of Executive authority. Freedom of 
debate was then allowed, indeed, but it was only a decent 
freedom, such as the King approved! [Mr. K. here pro- 
ceeded and read from Lingard’s History of England the 
following passages:] 

** But as the King advanced in age, his views gradually 
developed themsclyes; after the death of Woolsey, they 
were indulged without restraint. He became as rapacious 
as he was prodigal; as obstinate as he was capricious; as 
fickle in his friendships as he was merciless in his resent- 
ments. ‘Though liberal of his confidence, he soon grew 
suspicious of those whom he had ever trusted; and, as if 
he possessed no other right to the crown than that which 
he derived from the very questionable claim of his father, 
he viewed with an evil eye every remote descendant of the 
Plantagenets, and eagerly embraced the slightest pretexts 
to remove those whom his jealousy represented as future 
rivals to himself or his posterity. In pride and vanity he 
was, perhaps, withouta parallel. Inflated with the praises 
of interested admirers, he despised the judgments of others; 
acted as if he deemed himself infallible in matters of policy 
and religion; and seemed to look upon dissent from his 
opinions as equivalent to a breach of allegiance. In his 
estimation, to submit and to obey were the great, the pa- 
ramount duties of subjects; and this persuasion steeled his 
breast against remorse for the blood which he shed, and 
led him to trample, without scruple, on the liberties of the 
nation.”? 


** As for the third branch of the Legislature, the Com-| 


confidence of the ministers. Freedom of debate was, in- 
deed, granted, but with a qualification which, in reality, 
amounted to a refusal. It was only a decent freedom: and 
as the King reserved to himself the right of deciding what 
was or was not decent, he frequently put down the oppo- 
nents of the court by reprimanding the ‘ varlets’ in per- 
son, or by sending to them a threatening message.” 

I admit again, Mr. Speaker, nay, I insist, that the 
framers of our constitution were well acquainted with the 
nature of parliamentary privileges, and the dangers to 
which they were exposed; and, therefore, I can never be- 
lieve that a convention of men so enlightened, so familiar 
with the history of the encroachments of royal power up- 
on the privileges of the people, would have created a 
legislative body, and sent it from their hands divested of 
the means of preserving its existence, or of exercising its 
functions without a resort to other departments. It was 
natural, necessary, inherent power, which they knew that 
the British House of Commons and the colonial assemblies, 
or provincial legislatures, had always exerted for securing 
the free and full exercise of the functions they were en- 
dowed with as the representatives of the people. Sir, you 
may call this power by what name you please; but a power 
it is, which has been exercised by every legislative body 
from a period beyond which our most diligent researches 
cannot carry us in the history of civilized Europe. In Eng- 
land it was not the common law, properly so called, for it 
was in derogation of the common law; but it has been there 
always held to be a part of the laws of the land, founded 
in the nature and necessity of the thing. So, sir, both the 
privileges in our constitution are against acts which would 
be otherwise lawful--arrest for debt and for words spoken. 
The very fact of these exemptions or privileges being thus 
specified, and an exemption from violence and corruption 
not being specified, is evidence that it was believed and 
understood that self-protection against the latter was a 
power inherent and essentially incidental to the body. And 
so the writers and the judicial tribunals say that, thus de- 
duced from the necessity of self-preservation, this power 
would only continue with the duration of the period for 
exercising the functions to be protected. 

The learned gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Doppriper] 
has traced in the English law books the nature and object 
of the privileges of Parliament, amongst which you see 
that freedom of speech and debate is the ancient and un- 
doubted right of Parliament: and, to protect its members 
in the exercise of it, this inherent, necessary power of 
self-preservation has been established by the usages and 
customs of Parliament, according to which all matters 
concerning the Peers and Commons have been determin- 
ed there. After a series of struggles against royal prero- 
gative, sometimes, too, rashly and wantonly exerting its 
own power, the Parliament of Great Britain has establish- 
ed the necessary privileges of its members, now as much 
restricted as our own, against the influence and power of 
the Crown, as well as against individual assaults. Sir, the 
light of reason, and the progress of political as of civi! li- 
berty, have worked a conviction of the indispensable 
necessity for these restricted privileges of the representa- 
tive of the people. It was declared by the statute of 
William and Mary, that freedom of speech and debates or 
proceedings in Parliament ought not to be impeached or 
questioned in any court or place out of Parliament: but no 
express power to punish, nor any particular species of 
punishment, was thereby, or ever enacted. In the same 
terms have the framers of our constitution declared this 
privilege of speech and of debate for the members of both 
Houses of Congress, because it was necessary to the exer- 


mons of England, they had not yet acquired sufficient im-| cise of their functions, and to a faithful discharge of their 


portance to oppose any efficient barrier to the power of| duties to the people. 


Vor. VIll.--188 


It is the right and privilege of the 
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Case of : 
people that their representative shall be free to disclose his 
sentiments on every subject which concerns the public 
weal. ‘The statute was a formal and solemn declaration 
of the rights and liberties of the subject in England at 
the revolution of 1688; and the freedom of speech and de- 
bate in Parliament was then emphatically asserted as one 
of the true, ancient, indubitable rights, liberties, and pri- 
vileges of the people. Being so handed down to us by 
our forefathers, it was engrafted in the constitution of 
the United States as a sacred and inviolable privilege of 
the people here. Hence, sir, we see that all this talk 
about our assumed dignity and pretensions to superior pri- 
vileges is absurd, idle, and illusory. The extravagant 
cases which have been collected and referred to here, of 
the abuse of privilege and power by Parliaments in former 
ages, cannot deprive us of the right, nor should they de- 
ter us from the exercise of this faculty of self-preservation, 
The abuse of a right or privilege, even by ourselves, in 
one instance, could not invalidate it as one belonging to 
those whom we represent, for a legitimate and proper use 
of it. This House, sir, represents the sovereign people of 
the United States. It is with their dignity and their power 
we stand invested for a limited period. ‘To maintain the 
one, and to exert the other, for their advantage and safe- 
ty, we claim the incidental and indispensable power of 
protecting every individual representative in the free and 
unrestrained privilege of debate, But what House of Re- 
sentatives, under our existing Government, will ever dare 
to affect an overbearing exercise of its privileges, or sport 
with the rights of the humblest citizen? What member 
here, knowing, as he must, his immediate responsibility to 
a people nurtured in a jealous love of civil liberty, will ever 
dare to propose or sanction measures of such a character? 

It is upon these grounds and principles, sir, which 1 
have argued too much at length, I believe, for the conve- 
nience of members who were ill-disposed to give me their 
attention—certainly too much so for my own convenience. 
This great question of privilege appears to have been 
finally settled both in England and in thiscountry. Inthe 
celebrated modern case of Sir Francis Burdett against Mr. 
Abbott, Speaker of the House of Commons, in the Court 
of King’s Bench, this privilege of Parliament, and its 
power to punish for a breach of it, are fully settled. In 
that case, the broad question arose whether the House of. 
Commons had any authority by law to commit in cases of 
contempt, as for a breach of privilege, and its inherent 
right and power of self-protection was unequivocally ad- 
judged. 1 will read some portion of the decision of that 
case, from the report of it in 14th East. 

Lord Ellenborough, who delivered the judgment of 
the Court of King’s Bench, said that, after the most ma- 
ture consideration, he had not a particle of doubt. Every 
difficulty had been stated in the most elaborate form. All 
the cases had been brought forward. And, with this last 
solemn decision upon the whole ground of English autho- 
rities, I meet the cases of the gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. Bearpstey,} whom I consider as entitled to a reply, 
from the same sources of authority. They were all exa- 
mined by the court, upon the authority of precedents in 
Parliament, and the recognition of statutes and of judges 
in the courts of law: and Lord Ellenborough, after all, de- 
manded, *‘ what is there against it?’ As to both Houses 
of Parliament, he said, ‘‘ the privileges which belong to 
them seem, at all times, to have been, and necessarily must 
be, inherent in them, independent of any precedent: it 
was necessary that they should have the most complete 
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might prevent or impede the full and effectual exercise ¢; 
their parliamentary Riccioha This is an essential rig); 
necessarily inherent in the supreme Legislature of the king. 
dom, and, of course, as necessarily inherent in the Parii. 
ment assembled in the two Houses as in one. The righ 
of self-protection implies, as a consequence, aright to use 
the necessary means for rendering such self-protectioy 
effectual. Independently, therefore, of any precedents 
or recognised practice on the subject, such a body must, 
a@ priori, be armed with a competent authority to enforce 
the free and independent exercise of its own proper func. 
tions, whatever those functions might be. On this ground, 
it has been, I believe, very generally admitted in argu. 
ment, that the House of Commons must be, and is, autho. 
rized to remove any immediate obstructions to the du 
course of itsown proceedings. But this mere power of re 
moving actual impediments to its proceedings would ju 
be sufficient for the purposes of its full and efficient pro 
tection. It must also have the power of protecting itsel{ 
from insult and indignity, wherever offered, by punishing 
those who offer it.” «* And would it consist with the dig 
nity of such bodies, or, what is more, with the immediat 
and effectual exercise of their important functions, thi 
they should wait the comparatively tardy result of a pro 
secution in the ordinary course of law, for the vindication 
of their privileges from wrong and insult? The necessit; 
of the case would, therefore, upon principles of natural 
reason, seem to require that such badies, constituted fu 
such purposes, and exercising such functions as they do, 
should possess the powers which the history of the earliest 
times shows that they have in fact possessed and used.” 
So was the judgment of the court unanimous in the King’s 
Bench, and, upona writ of error, was affirmed in the Ex. 
chequer Chamber. Sir Francis Burdett took his case, 
upon a writ of error, before the House of Lords, where it 
was again fully argued in his behalf, but decided, without 
hesitation, against him, even with the warm and zealous 
concurrence of Lord Erskine, the able and jealous cham- 
pion of civil rights. There is one thing remarkable, sir, 
in this case, which appeared to be hailed by Lord Erskine 
with great satisfaction—-that the House of Commons, by the 
mode of pleading adopted by their Speaker, permitted th 
case to proceed, and to be decided, as upon the law of tle 
land. The Speaker did not plead to the jurisdiction, but 
put himself on the country as to the fact, and pleaded « 
justification in law. And the power of the House of Com 
mons to punish by imprisonment for contempt was settled 
as the law of the land. 

I will now come, sir, to the American courts, and I ask 
gentlemen whether I could better refute their arguments 
than by showing a uniform current of decisions here 
against them. The identical arguments in favor of th 
exercise of this power have been applied here as in Eng 
land, because they are the eternal principles of reason, 
and result from the very nature of all Government. It's 
not because they are English principles or precedents that 
we apply them here, although they have been handed 
down to us, but it is because they are such as apply in «! 
times to every free representative Government, and ar 
essential to its preservation. 

I could wish gentlemen to have the full benefit of the 
case which has been already referred to in the Massa 
chusetts Reports—the case of Coffin against Coffin; ! 
which all the principles I have relied upon are recognis¢ 
in the clearest and strongest manner by Chief Justice Par 
sons. He states the privilege of speech and debate in th 


personal security, to enable them freely to meet for the} most forcible manner, as not so much the privilege of th 
purpose of discharging their important functions, and also} House as an organized body, as of the individual membe", 


that they should have the right of self-protection. Ido! 
not mean merely against acts of individual wrong; for poor 
and impotent indeed would be the privileges of Parlia- 
ment, if they could not also protect themselves against in- 
juries and affronts offered to the aggregate body, which | 


who holds it from the constitution and from the will of t! 
people, and can no more be deprived of it than of hh 
freedom from arrest, and maintains the power of |! 
House to punish any breach of it. But, sir, the case 0! 
Anderson and Dunn, decided by the Supreme Court 
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the United States, is a conclusive recognition of the privi- | 
lege, and of the power now in controversy. The learned | 
judge, who delivered the opinion of the Supreme Court, 
drew from the constitution itself, and the essential nature 
of our free representative Government, the principles on 
which the power of this House to punish for a breach of | 
its privileges was to be sustained, in defiance of the ob- 
jection that no express power is given. This and every | 


other like difficulty which the learned counsel has set up, 
on this occasion, upon constitutional grounds, are fully an- 
swered in that case, as were all the English cases cited by 
him and others, put aside by the last solemn decision d 


the British courts: for almost every argument and every 
view which has been taken of this subject, on the present 
occasion, is to be found in the one or the other of these 
reported cases. To the multiplied suggestions of constitu- 
tional difficulties and of possible dangers resulting from the 
exercise of the indispensable power of self-protection by 
this House, the same learned judge gave one general 
character, which I will presentin his own words. ‘* These 
are not arguments; they are visions which mar the enjoy- 
ment of actual blessings, with the attack or, feint of the 
harpies of imagination.”” I will proceed a little further 
with Mr. Justice Johnson. [Mr. K. read from Anderson 
vs. Dunn:] ** The idea is Utopian, that Government can 
exist without leaving the exercise of discretion some- 
where. Public security against the abuse of such discre- 
tion must rest on responsibility and stated appeals to 
public approbation. Where all power is derived from the 
people, and public functionarics, at short intervals, de- | 
posite it at the feet of the people, to be resumed again | 
only at their will, individual fears may be alarmed by the | 
monsters of imagination, but individual liberty can be in 
little danger.” ‘* But if there is one maxim which neces- 
sarily rides over aii others, in the practical application of | 
Government, it is, that the public functionaries must be} 
left at* liberty to exercise the powers which the people 
haveentrustedtothem. The interest and dignity of those | 
who created them require the exertion of the powers in- | 
dispensable to the attainment of the ends of their crea- 
tion. Nor is a casual conflict with the rights of particular 
individuals any reason to be urged against the exercise of 
such powers. The wretch beneath the gallows may re- 
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varied motions and resolutions, the point was settled on 
the motion of a gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. Cul- 
breth,) for discharging the party, on the ground that the 
House had no constitutional right to try or punish the 
offence, which was negatived by a majority of 119 to 47. 
The resolution for bringing up John Anderson for trial 
was then adopted; he was adjudged by the House to be 
guilty of the contempt alleged, and was reprimanded 
and discharged. This affair occurred in 1818; there had 
been, before, cases in Congress involving the same ques- 
tion, in which the power of the House had been distinctly 
asserted. The cases of Randall and Whitney, in 1795, 
and of Gunn, in 1796, will be remembered. Uf, as the 
learned counsel has said, in the first case, no constitu- 
tional defence was set up by the party accused, every 
suggestion was made by members to raise the question, 
and it was resolved that Randall was guilty of a con- 
tempt to, and a breach of, the privileges of the House. 
And, in the case of Gunn, a like assertion of the power 
was voted on a report ef Mr. Madison, though the party 
was discharged on an apology deemed sufficient. John 
Anderson brought his suit at law to try his constitutional 
rights, but he received, in the highest tribunal, the judg- 
ment I have stated. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I will discuss, in a very brief 
manner, the question of fact. Is the charge proved? The 
nature of the charge and the circumstances of the case 
are fully before us. Do the facts proved support the alle- 
gation of the violence having been committed on the per- 
son of the member from Ghio with the intent and for the 
cause imputed? 

The counsel noticed two minor charges, (as he called 
them,) that of the member having been beaten so as to 
have been kept from his seat in this House, or having been 
beaten on his way toa member of the Senate on business. 
{ presume, sir, it can make no possible difference in the 
case, where he was beaten, if the assault was committed 
on account of words spoken in debate. That the assault 
and battery was committed, has been amply proved;'and 
in what manner? Much has been said, sir, about the pro- 
vocation, and whether the extraordinary vielence was in- 
duced by the speech, or the publication of the speech; 
but one thing is clear—that, if any case could occur to 


pine at the fate which awaits him, and yet it is no less cer- | call fer a solemn investigation by this House of its violated 
tain that the laws under which he suffers were made for |dignity in the person of one of its members, it is to be 
his security. The unreasonable murmurs of individuals |seen in the enormity of the attack upon the person of the 
against the restraints of society have a direct tendency |member from Ohio. Shall I hold up to yeu the picture of 
to produce that worst of all despotisms which makes |this transaction from the evidence which has been given 
every individual the tyrant over his neighbors.” 1 will|of it? 1 will not do so te influence your minds, but 
only add this-—** The present question is, what is the ex-|to bring to them the true nature of the case you are 
tent of the punishing power which the deliberative assem- |called upon to decide. It is to place before you the mem- 
blies of the Union may assume and exercise on the | ber from Ohio, as the representative of an important State, 
principle of self-preservation? Analogy and the nature of jin the actual condition to which the exercise of his con- 
the case furnish the answer—‘the least possible power |stitational privilege here has reduced him, and to put to a 
adequate to the end proposed,’ which is the power of im- | fair test the duties which we owe to ourselves and the 
prisonment. It may at first view, and from the history |people whom we represent, and more especially to the 
of the practice of our legislative bodies, be thought to | constituents of that member. 


extend to other inflictions. But every other will be found | 


I will read from the depo- 
sition of the honorable Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Buex- 


to be mere commutation for confinement, since commit- pons his account of the rencontre, from the first meeting 


ment alone is the alternative where the individual proves 


lof the accused and the member from Ohio, till the total 


contumacious. And even to the duration of imprisonment | prostration of the latter. 
a period is imposed by the nature of things, since the ex-| ‘* Houston was standing not directly facing the palings, 
istence of the power that imprisons is indispensable to its |but rather quartering towards it, and quartering to me; 
continuance; and although the legislative power continues | without answering my question, he appeared to shift the 
perpetual, the legislative body ceases to exist on the mo- | position of his feet. 1 saw nothing at the time, but soon 
ment of its adjournment or periodical dissolution. It discovered a gentleman coming across the Avenue, and 
follows that imprisonment must terminate with that ad- pretty near to us, and near to the pavement; at the time I 
journment.”’ did not recogrise the individual when I first observed 
Sir, this case of John Anderson, which gave rise to the him, but as he approached nearer, and was in the act of 
suit and trial reported in 6th Wheaton, was agitated in this | putting his foot upon the pavement, I discovered it to be 
House, and canvassed upon every constitutional ground |Mr. Srannenny. It occurred immediately to me that 
that could be suggested by members in debate; and the there would be a difficulty between them, having under- 
whole matter was fully discussed. After multiplied and |stood previously that there had been dissatisfaction between 
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them. Houston did not maple to my neaniens As Sran- 
BERRY approached nearer, he appeared to halt in his 
place. Houston asked if that was Mr. Sranperny; he 
replied, very politely, and bowing at the same time, ‘*yes, 
sir;” then, said Houston, you are the damned rascal, and 
with that struck him with a stick which he heldin his band. 
Stranuerry threw up his hands over his head, and stag- 
gered back; his hat fell off, and he exclaimed, ‘Oh, 
don’t.” Houston continued to follow him up, and con- 
tinued to strike him. After receiving several severe 
blows, Stansperny turned, as I thought, to run off. 
Houston at that moment sprung upon him in the rear, 
Sranserry’s arms hanging down, apparently defenceless. 
He seized him, and attempted to throw him, but was not 
able todo so. Srannernry carried him about on the pave- 
ment some little time; whether he extricated himself, or 
Houston thrust him from him, I am not able todetermine. 
I thought he thrust him from him; as he passed him, he 
struck him, and gave him a trip; Sranserny fell; when 
he fell he still continued to halloo; indeed, he hallooed all 
the time pretty much, except when they were scuffling. 
saw Stanpernry, after having received several blows, put 
out both hands in this way, he then lying on his back. I 
did not discover what wasin his hands, or if any thing was; 
but I heard a sound like the snapping of a gun lock, and 
Isaw particles of fire. Houston appeared to take hold of 
Stranperry’s hands, and took something from them, which 
} could not see. After that, Houston stood up more erect, 
still beating Sranserny with a stick over the head, arms, 
and sides; Stanserry still kept his hands spread out. 
After Houston’s giving him several other blows, he lay on 
his back and _ up his feet; Houston then struck him else- 
where, Mr. Sranperny, after having received several 
blows, ceased to halloo, and lay, as I thought, perfectly 
still. All this time I had not spoken to either of the par- 
ties, or interfered in any manner whatever. { now thought 
SranbeRry was badly hurt, or perhaps killed, from the 
manner in which he lay. 1 stepped up to Houston to tell 
him to desist, but, without being spoken to, he quit of his 
ewn accord. Mr. Srannenry then yot up on his feet, 
and I then saw the pistol in the right hand of Governor 
Houston for the first time.” 

Such is the evidence of the honorable Senator. With 
respect to the witness, B will say only one word. ‘* Mine 
enemy’s dog, had he bit me,” should not have died that 
death in my presence. And itis said that our proceed- 
igs, in sucha case as this, will be decided by the people. 
I trust, sir, that gentlemen are greatly mistaken. The peo- 
ple will regard the powers with which they have invested 
us, and they will hold us responsible for the due exer- 
tion of them for the vindication of the privilege of every 
member of our body. HH any man could be more abused 
and degraded in his person by the violence of another, 
know not how; and are we at liberty to turn off the com- 
plaint of the member from Ohio, and condemn him to 
loss of caste, because his pistol missed fire? Shall we un- 
dertake to degrade him from the right of protection and 
the privileges of this House common to us all, under the 
provisions of the constitution, because he proved so unfor- 
tunate as not to have killed his assailant? Shall Task, sir, 
what else he could have done? Some of us might affect 
to make a ready answer; but we have never tried, and 
therefore cannot know, the difficulties of such a moment 
of discomfiture and impending destruction. 

The counsel for the accused has taken a view of the 
conduct of the member from Ohio, which is wholly un- 
supported by the evidence, and has, with the aid of ima- 
gination, represented him as a man arming himself fur an 
affray, and going forth asan aggressor, and he has more 
than intimated the character of the act, in the eye of the 
law, had he successfully maintained the fight. Sir, the 
evidence wholly refutes this statement. Although the 
member had been informed that it was 
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accused meant to atnait him j in ythe : street, and had been 
advised by a friend to prepare to defend himself, and al 
though he had armed himself accordingly, he was after. 
wards thrown off his guard by various circumstances, and 
carried but a single pistol. At eight o’clock at night, 
when he was going on a visit to a friend, and had no cx. 
pectation of meeting the accused, he was suddenly ac 
costed by the accused, and instantly struck down with 
bludgeon. Whilst prostrate beneath his assailant, ani as 
he continued to strike him with great violence, he got his 
hand upon his pistol, (his only weapon and his only pos 
sible means of defence, ) and endeavored to discharge it 
He did not draw the pistol till he was beaten to the ground, 
and was lying helpless, and in the hands of his adversary, 
and he resorted to the pistol, as he had a strict legal rig) 
to do, to save himself from the probability of impending 
death or great bodily harm. And so it would have stood 
in the eye of the law, upon the settled rules of self-defence: 
in any judicial forum. 

For what was this ignominious chastisement inflicted’ 
Itisalleged tohave been for a speech of the member from 
Ohio, made in this House, ina debate ona subject pend 
ing before it. In that speech was a passage importing a 
charge upon the late Secretary of War of an attempt 
made by him fraudulently to give to the accused the con 
tract for Indian rations. Iam not to undertake to main 
tain this allegation of a fraud, in order to support the ar 
gument I have in hand. It is sufficient to say that this 
House, having an inquisitorial power over all high officers 
of the Government, is the proper place for a fair inquiry 
into every species of corrupt or proper conduct in 
them, which the ordinary tribunals of justice cannot 
reach; and that it is the duty of every member wh 

comes to the knowledge of fraudulent practices in the 
officers or departments of the Government to communicat: 
the information to this House. He must do this, however 
under a responsibifity to this House, and to public dpinion 
1 know nothing of the subject to which the member from 
Ohio so emphatically alluded in his obnoxious speech, 
and | have no sympathy er participation in the charg 
more than any other member of this House; and Ls] 
merely in reference to the privilege of speech and d 
bate, which is secured to every member on this floor by 
the express provisions of the constitutian. For myself, [ 
would never give my sanction or countenance to light 
and frivolous intimations of fraudulent practices in an 
officer of Government; but, if I should become master of 
any such secret, and of such facts and circumstances a 
would convinee the mind of a reasonable man of the reality 
of their existence, | would feel myself bound to cisclos: 
allimy information to the House, and 1 would do it fear 
lessly. What, then, has the member from Ohio done i 
his place? He has alleged a corrupt design on the part 
of the late Secretary of War in an important transaction 
in which an official duty had devolved on him, and h 
went further, 
knowledge of the business. 
sons for his belief in the facts alleged, and referred in pa 
to his authority. Sir, that member and every other is 
amenable to this House, even in the penalty of expul 
sion, for a gross, false clamor; but his privilege of fre« 
dom of speech and debate here cannot be constitutional 
or legally questioned in any other place. 
frauds or corruptions in any branch of the Government | 





He moreover gave his rea 


too important to the interests of the people to be stifled 


by violence or intimidation, even from individuals wh 
may deem themselves unjustly accused. 
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people, in order that it may subserve their own great|the member from Ohio in debate upon this floor, that was 
aramount interests. the cause, the true cause of the outrage committed up- 
I cannot, Mr. Speaker, entertain the slightest doubt {on him by the accused, and that fact concludes the subject. 
that the member from Ohio was questioned and beaten} I give thanks to the Chair, and I give thanks to those 
for his speech made in this House, and I do not perceive |members who have honored me with their attention, and 
how it is possible from the evidence to come toany other {I submit this question to the House, being prepared to 
conclusion, notwithstanding all the subtlety that has been | give my vote. 
practised to disprove it. Mr. DICKSON, of New York, next obtained the floor. 
The speech of the member was delivered in the House |It was with much hesitation, he said, that he rose to ad- 
on the 31st of March, and was published in the Intelli- |dress the House at this late hour of the day; but he must 
gencer on Monday the 2d instant, The note of the ac-|claim its indulgence while he delivered his opinion in 
cused was dated on the 3d, and delivered on the 4th, by |this novel and interesting question; interesting, not only 
the honorable member from Tennessee, (Mr. C. Joun-|as it respected the accused, but as it respected the privi- 
sox,] to the member from Ohiv. ‘The object of this |leges of this House, and the privileges of the American 
note is to ascertain whether my name was used by you in | people. 
debate; and, if so, whether your remarks have been cor-| And what, said Mr. D., is the question before us? The 
rectly quoted.” Such is its tenor. The reply was (dated |respondent is charged with a breach of the privileges of 
on the 4th, but not delivered till the 5th)—** I cannot re- /the House, by an assault and battery on the member from 


cognise the right of Mr. Houston to make this request.” 
Throughout all the conversation of the accused with his 
friend, the honorable member from Tennessee, not a 
syllable was ever said by him about the publication as 
distinct from the debate; and this appears, notwithstand- 
ing the close examination of un honorable member to that 
point. ‘The witness said, indeed, in answer to the ques- 
tion, that he certainly thought that the accused felt him- 
self aggrieved by the publication in the newspaper, but 


Ohio, [Mr. Sransernry,] for words spoken by him in de- 
bate on this floor. 1 consider the charge as admitted by 
the respondent at the bar. Independent of the response 
Of the accused, I consider the charge as proved by the 
note addressed to the member from Ohio. ‘The member 
was not asked whether the remarks in the Intelligencer 
were true, but whether those remarks were an accurate 
report of his speech. 

What more’? The remark of the accused to his friend 


did not remember that he ever uttered any thing from |from ‘Tennessee, wlien advised not to make the assault in 
which that impression was drawn. The accused swore that |this House, that he would 


he would right the wrong where it was given, and would 
whip the damned rascal before he left the House, the ho- 


—-— “right the wrong wherever given, 
Ky’en if *owere in the court of heaven,” 


norable member from Tennessee [Mr. C. Jounson] and | proves, conclusively, that the assault and battery were for 
the accused then standing behind the Speaker’s chair!| words spoken in debate on this floor, and not for the 
But the counsel negatives this idea, and puts the provoca- publication of the speech in the Intelligencer. 

tion upon the refusal to answer the accused, and the insult} The counsel for the accused urged, in his defence, that 
of the answer addressed to his friend! And yet the writing |it was not the speech, but the note from the member from 
out and publication of the speech by the member is relied | Ohio, that occasioned the assault. Was that true? Was 
upon as an unprivileged aggression, upon the evident/there any thing in that note insulting to the accused? 
afterthought suggested by a distinction found in some} Was there any insult to the friend of the accused from 
English cases. 





But did the accused know on the 3d, or! Tennessee? That friend swears that he was doubtful, that he 
even on the 4th, that the member from Ohio, and not the | consulted his friends, that they advised him, and his own 
reporter, had written out the speech, and caused it to be |judgment confirmed their decision, that there was no in- 
published? From all that appears, he never did know it | dignity offered by the note to the accused or his friend; 
till this trial had proceeded. But, sir, the writing out and | that he so informed the accused, who was satisfied with 
publication of a speech made here by a member in debate | such judgment of his friend, and the judgment of the com- 
is of the essence of the privilege secured by our consti-| mon friends of both. ‘The note, then, contained no insult 
tution, as has been already shown by the gentleman from |to the accused; and 1 consider the charge as fully proved, 
Virginia, [Mr. Dopprines,] and the distinction, there-| that the assault and battery were for words spokeu in de 
fore, of these cases can have no application in this coun-| bate on the floor of this House. 
try. I was aware of one of the cases referred to as sup-| But I shall assume a still broader ground. ‘The counsel 
porting the distinction, but I have no doubt it would be | for the accused triumphantly asked, whether, if an assault 
found that this case, and all others of its class, must rest on land battery were committed on a member, and he was 
an old standing rule of the House of Communs, which disabled, not while on his way to or from his boarding- 
has subsisted for one or two centuries, that the debates in! house, but in going to see other members on business in 
the House should not be divulged or published without relation to the discharge of his duties as such member, it 
its order or authority. | would be a breach of privilege. I contend that it would, 
Under the operation of this rule, the English people |and that an assault and battery committed on a member, 
had once, perhaps, a more restricted knowledge of the | during the session of Congress, with or without cause, 
speeches and doings of their representatives in Parlia-| would be a breach of privilege, as decided by the late 
ment, though the spirit of liberty found nteans long ago| Chief Justice Parsons, and the other judges of the su- 
to evade the restriction, and to disseminate an adequate ac-| preme court of Massachusetts. 
count of every thing that was there said or done. 1 re-| ‘The accused has, then, been guilty of a breach of the 
member well, sir, my reading, when a boy, in ‘*The Gen-! privileges of this House, and rendered himself liable to 
tleman’s Magazine,” published in London a little less! arrest and imprisonment by its order; shown by elemen- 
than a century ago, ** Debates in the Senate of Lilliput,” |tary writers the repeated decisions of both Houses of 
which were none other than the regular speeches in Par-| Parliament since 1550, and by the decisions of the Courts 
lament under the guise of fictitious characters. But, in| of Common Pleas, King’s Bench, Exchequer Chamber, all 
the present enlightened state of the public mind in Eng-|the judges, and the House of Lords sitting as a court of 
land, this ancient rule is obselete, or wholly disregarded, |error in England. In the fourth year of Edward the 
and the debate of every hour in Parliament is given out/Sixth, 1550, one Withrington was c mmmitted to the 
to the people in numberless daily journals, | ‘Tower for an assault on one Brandling, a burgess of New 
But, Mr. Speaker, upon the whole evidence in this!castle. (8 St. Trials, p. 9.) Williams threatened and 
ease, there remains not a doubt that it was the speech of| assaulted Rainbr ee, a member of the House of Com 
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mons; a complaint was made, a warrant was instantly is-| were indicted, tried, and convicted, for words spoken by 
sued, and Williams was brought to the bar of the House, | them in debate in the House of Commons, and sentenced 
examined, convicted of a breach of the privileges of the | to pay fines and be imprisoned. Such proceedings wer 
House, and imprisoned. (1 Hatsell, 92.) Without fa-| condemned by the House of Commons, and adjudged a 
tiguing the House with a recital of similar cases, more! breach of their privileges. 
than fifty of which are referred to on my minutes before} ‘Every obstruction in their [the House of Commons} 
me, suffice it to say, that, from the middle of the sixteenth} duties, by a stranger, by assaulting, challenging, or in. 
century to the present time, as appears by the journals of] sulting any single representative of the House of Com. 
the House of Commons, assaults and batteries on members} mons, has, from the middle of the sixteenth century down. 
of the House, in the streets of London and Westminster, | wards, been justly deemed a breach of privilege, and an 
have been deemed, adjudged, and punished as breaches of| offence against the whole body.” (Hallam’s Constitu- 
the privileges of the House. tional History, p. 358.) ‘L understand it to be clearly 
Such proceedings were adopted and sanctioned, during} part of the law and custom of Parliament, that each House 
the same period, by the House of Lords, in analogous} may inquire into and imprison for breaches of privilege, 
cases. Not only assaults and batteries by individual, law-| and that an assault on members is a breach of privilege.” 
less violence, but the arrest and imprisonment of the) (Hargrave’s Jurid. Argument, vol. 2, p. 185. 1 Chitty’s 
members of either House of Parliament, by the officers of | Blackstone, p. 164, &c. &c., and Chitty’s Notes. 8 Stat 
justice, and by order of the courts of England, except for| Trials, 23. 4 Inst., fol. 50.) 
treason, felony, and breach of the peace, has, during the} The power to arrest and to punish for breaches of pri 
same period, been deemed a breach of the privileges of | vilege is so clear, that all the judges of England have, for 
the House. ‘They have arrested and punished the indivi-| more than two centuries, disclaimed all power and all ju. 
dual who sued out the process, and the officers who made|risdiction to discharge on habaas corpus a person thus com 
the arrest. They have arrested the sheriffs of Middlesex | mitted by the House of Commons, or to inquire into the 
for a contempt and a breach of privilege, for refusing obe-| cause of the commitment. And this‘rule was adopted as 
dience to an order of the House directing them to set at| well in relation to the Lord Mayor of London, and the no- 
liberty a member in their custody. ‘The House of Com-j bles of the land, as the commoner. In support of this as. 
mons have appointed a committee to enforce obedience to) sertion, I will only refer to the case of the Earl of Shaftes- 
their order, and to set at liberty, by force, a member of| bury, in 1677. (6 State Trials, 1270. 8 St. Trials, p. 
their House arrested by the officers of justice, and by |30.) The Aylesbury men. (2 Ld. Raymond’s Rep., 
virtue of the process of the courts. Not only has the ar-|1105.) Case of Alexander Murray, in 1751. (1 Will 
rest of a member of the House by the officers of justice, | Rep., 299.) Flower’s case. (8 Term. Rep., 323.) And 
but by order of the privy council, and even of the King)|the case of Brass Crosby, Lord Mayor of London, in 1771. 
himself, been considered and adjudged a breach of the} (3 Willson’s Rep., 188.) 
privileges of the House. Mr. Strickland, a member of the} About the year 1810, Sir Francis Burdett was commit: 
House of Commons, was arrested by order of the privy|ted to the Tower for a breach of the privileges of the 
council of Queen Elizabeth, 14th April, 1576, for intro-| House of Commons. He brought his action in the Court 
ducing a bill into the House of Commons to reform the | of King’s Bench against Sir Charles Abbott, the then 
book of common prayer, and for words spoken in debate Speaker of the House of Commons, and declared against 
in relation thereto. This was the first attempt to abridge | him in trespass for assault and battery, and false imprison- 
the freedom of debate in England, and justly awakened | ment. The defendant pleaded, in justification, the pro 
and aroused the indignation of the House of Commonsand | ceedings and order of the House of Commons, and his 
the people. warrant issued in pursuance of such orders, to commit 
Yelverton introduced the subject to the attention of the the plaintiff to the Tower. To this plea the plaintiff de- 
House in the indignant language of a freeman, and with a} murred. The case was argued by Mr. Holroyd, at very 
boldness and manly independence becoming a statesman] great length, for Sir Francis Burdett. In his argument, 
and a member of Parliament. ‘The privy council were} he reviewed all the cases in England. 
alarmed; some of them whispered to the Speaker, and a} Lord Ellenborough, Chief Justice, in delivering his 
motion was made, and further proceedings adjourned un-| opinion, in like manner, reviewed all the adjudged cases, 
til the next day. The member was released from impri-| the history and the privileges of Parliament, and overruled 
sonment, and appeared in his seat, at the opening of the|the demurrer, in which decision all the judges concurred 
House, the next morning. | (14 East’s Rep., p. 1.) The cause was carried by Sir 
games I (June, 162!) imprisoned Sir Edwyn Sandys, Francis to the Court of Exchequer Chamber, and there 
of the House of Commons, for words used in debute. j argued by other counsel for the plaintiff, when Mr. Mans- 
The House appointed a committee to wait on him, and | field, the then Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, deliver- 
ascertain the cause of his detention. ‘They denied the|ed the unanimous opinion of the court, confirming the 
King’s right to imprison. The King wrote to the Speaker, | decision of the King’s Bench. (4 Taunt. Rep., p. 401 
** severely reprobating those fiery and popular spirits of] The cause was then carried by Sir Francis, by writ of 
some of the House of Commons, who had presumed toj error, to the House of Lords. And there, as a last effort, 
argue and debate publicly of matters far above their reach | he availed himself of the extensive learning and exalted 
and capacity, tending to our high dishonor and breach of | talents of Lord Brougham, the present Chancellor of Eng- 
prerogative royal,” and added, ‘* We think ourselves very |land. When Lord Brougham had finished his long and 
free and able to punish any man’s misdemeanor in Parlia-' able argument, the defendant’s counsel was stopped by 
ment, as well during their sitting as after, upon any man’s | Lord Eldon, and, after a brief opinion delivered by Lord 
insolent behavior there.” |Erskine, the House of Lords unanimously affirmed the 
In velation to said remarks of the King, Mr, Crew, in| decision of the Courts of King’s Bench and the Exchequer 
the House of Commons, asserting and maintaining the;}Chamber, (5 Dowe’s Par. Rep., 165, 199.) Arrests 
privileges of the House, said, ‘If we should yield our li-|and imprisonments were then adopted by both Houses of 
berties to be but of grace, these walls, that have known] Parliament, for the last three centuries, for breach of th 
the holding of them for so many years, would blush.” privileges of either House by members or by strangers, 
James the First, in the language of the historian, §*was/|in restraint as well af the officers of the court, and the in 
an arbitrary monarch, wishing to trample on the rights/solence and tyranny of the royal prerogative and power, 
and libertics of the people.” In the fifth year of Charles | as of individual lawless violence, sustained by all elemen 
J, Sir John Elliot, Denzil Hollis, and Benjamty Valentine |tary writers, and all the judges of England. Among 
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those judges were Sir Michael Foster, the popular judge, ‘‘ that the liberties, franchises, and privileges of Parlia- 
the advocate and firmsupporter of the rights and liberties of ment were the ancient and undoubted birthright and in- 
the people; and Sir Matthew Hale, who had collated the) heritance of the subjects of England,” and that each 
laws and constitutions of all countries and all ages, the| member of the House of Commons ‘hath freedom from 
ermine of whose robes was never soiled by meanness orjall impeachment, imprisonment, or molestation, (other 
injustice, whose whole life was pure as the dews of Her-|than by censure of the House,) for, or concerning, any 
mon, and whose integrity and entire character were a no-|bill, speaking, reasoning, or declaring of any matter 
ble eulogy on human nature, and added dignity to man. | touching the Parliament business.” The King was so in- 
Among the members of Parliament who sustained the|censed that he sent for the journals of the House, and 
principles for which Tf contend, was William Pitt, the| with his own hand tore out the leaf containing the above 
elder, Earl of Chatham, venerabile nomen. Edmund extract, ‘‘and declared the same in full council, and in 
Burke, the friend of freedom, of this country in her revo-|the presence of the judges, to be invalid, annulled, void, 
lutionary struggle, of oppressed Ireland, and the oppress-| and of no effect,” and not long after dissolved the Parlia- 
ed in India, in whose works, with some political heresies, are| ment. (Par. Debates, vol. 2, p- 359.) 
more general maxims in politics and morals, founded on a! ‘There was a similar contest in 1640 for the royal power, 
thorough knowledge of history and human nature, useful}on the one hand, and the liberty of the people on the 
to the statesman, and adapted to all times and all coun-| other, between CharlesI and the House of Commons. 
tries, than are to be found in the works of any other au-| (2d Par. Debates, p. 640, 643.) Have we now a James 
thor; a man who drew his metaphors and illustrations|I, or a Charles I, and are the people prepared to appro- 
from all nature, and every art and science; whose feelings! bate their doctrines, and to surrender their dearest rights 
were ardent, the visions of whose fancy were bright, |and privileges? And now permit me to ask, when were 
whose genius, cultivated, polished, and refined, awaken-|the privileges of the House of Commons the most resist- 
ed, soothed, instructed, aroused, inspired, was penetrat-|ed’? In the reign of the monarchs aforesaid, and during 
ing as electric fire, and bright as the hghtning’s ash, and | the existence of the star chamber, and the court in which 
whose path was splendid as the galaxy of heaven. With) Jeffries, the judicial murderer, the ermine of whose robe, 
him were the younger Pitt, Sheridan, Erskine, and Fox, | and the robe itself, were soiled and steeped in blood, pre- 
splendid luminaries, which threw into the shade and | sided, ‘those beds of justice where justice forever slept,” 
eclipsed all the other and minor lights of the country, if| where vengeance and tyranny were alone awake, and 
not of the age, in which they lived. | doomed to the gibbet and the block, the wisest, the bold- 
And yet we are told we should not look to England for) est and the most ardent friends of freedom, and the purest 
precedents. And why not? To what country are we’ and best patriots of England. 
most indebted for the great body of the common law,, And when were the privileges of the Commons most 
adopted in most of the States, and whose wisdom the Su-! cherished, and the best maintained? Since the revolu- 
preme Court, and the whole nation, admire and venerate’ | tion, when the sun of liberty arose from the darkness of 
To what country are we indebted for many of our most}despotism and the reigns of terror, and the franchises 
valuable political institutions? In what country has there | and liberties of Parliament and the people have constant- 
ever existed a national assembly bearing so near a resem-|ly flourished and increased as the sun of liberty in Britain 
blance to this House as the House of Commons in Eng-| has ascended towards the meridian. ‘The principles and 
land? Are not most of the rules of this House adopted/ provisions in our own constitution, securing to members of 
from those of the British Parliament’? And in doubtful) Congress freedom from arrests, and freedom of debate, 
questions, not governed by any express rule of the House, | Were adopted from the English constitution, the statute of 
do we not constantly refer to the lex parliamentaria for | Henry lll, confirmed by Edward I, magna charta, the 
precedents? And in determining the privileges of this|statute of William and Mary, and the usages of Parlia- 
House, and of the American people, shall we not look |ment for more than three centuries. Yet we are told we 
for precedents in analogous cases, to the House of Com-| must not look to England for precedents, although the 
mons? Shall this be the only case in which we shall close | conscript fathers of the republic, who framed our consti- 
our eyes against the lights of experience of other coun-| tution, looked for such important provisions in that instru- 
tries, and past ages?’ Who in England most strongly ob-| ment to that land. 
jected to the power in the Commons to punish for breach} The distinction between the power to punish for past 
of privilege? James I, Charles I, Charles I, and James} breaches of privilege, and to prevent the repetition of them, 
Il, the tyrants and despots of their day. Are we prepar-| is unknown to the British Parliament. 
ed for such precedents in this free and happy land? And The power to commit and to punish for the breach of 
who most highly applauded and justified the exercise of|the privileges of this House is also shown by analogous 
such power? The people. They were a wall, a tower|cases in the Legislatures of the several States of this 
of strength to the Commons. ‘The struggle was always} Union. Such power recognised and established by the 
between the royal prerogative and power and the free-| supreme courts in the States of Massachusetts and Penn- 
dom and independence of the people. When did the|sylvania—-such power exercised in the Legislature of Vir- 
people find fault with the House of Commons for vindicat-| ginia, as is proved by the case cited by the honorable 
ing their privileges? When were meetings held and pe-| member (Mr. Dovpainer] from that State; and that case 
titions presented against the exercise of such power?| expressly authorized, neither by the terms of the consti- 
There never were any such meetings. The history of/ tution, nor the statutes of the State, but only by that ne- 
Great Britain furnishes no such precedents; the prece-| cessary, inherent power existing in all legislative councils. 
dents were all in support of the House of Commons; eve-| Such power to commit and to punish, exercised in the 
ry citizen felt that, in the preservation of the privileges| State of New York, under the old constitution, which 
of Parliament, his dearest rights were concerned and}contained no express grant of any such power; and also 
maintained. King James I, December 11th, 1581, (Par.} under the new constitution, which has no allusion what- 
Hist. vol. 5, p. 497,) addressed a letter to the Commons, | ever to any such power, and without any statutory provi- 
denying their privileges to be their undoubted right and) sion whatever upon the subject. Under the old consti- 
inheritance, saying ‘*he could not endure that his sub-/ tution, a printer then of Albany was arrested and brought 
jects should use such anti-monarchial words concerning} to the bar to answer for a breach of the privileges of the 
their liberties,” and alleged that such privileges were de-| House of Assembly, and after an humble and respectful 
rived from the Crown. |apology was discharged. A citizen of the county of Ot- 
The House of Commons, in answer thereto, resolved |sego, in that State, was arrested by the Sergeant-at-Arms 
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for sending a challenge to the honorable De Witt Clinton, | red by the constitution, which motion was rejected by 4 
then a member of the Senate of that State, delivered to] vote of one hundred and eight to fifty-four. Andersop, 
him at his lodgings, brought to the bar of the Senate in| afterwards, brought his action for trespass in the circuit 
the early part of the session, tried, convicted, and impri-| court of the District of Columbia, and declared in tres. 
soned for the residue of the session. Under the new con-| pass for assault and battery, and false imprisonment, 
stitution of that State, and in the year 1824, one William|against Mr. Dunn, the Sergeant, to which the defendant 
‘Tr. Caldwell was summoned and appeared, and was partly | pleaded the order of the House, and the warrant from the 
examined before a committee of the House of Assembly,|Spceaker. ‘To which plea the plaintiff demurred, and the 
when he addressed a letter to the chairman of the com-| defendant joined in demurrer. The demurrer was over. 
mittee, saying the Assembly had conducted so disgrace-| ruled by the court; and the plaintiff brought the cause | 
fully during their session that he should decline any|fore the Supreme Court of the United States, who d. 
further attendance before the committee, and left Albany | cided that the House had power to arrest and imprison for 
for his residence in the city of New York. A warrant) breach of their privileges, that the order of the House, an 
was issued by the Speaker, by order of the House, and} warrant of the Speaker, were a sufficient justification for 
the Sergeant-at-Arms arrested the said Caldwell in the | the defendant, and affirmed the decision of the court below 
city of New York, brought him to the bar of the House,| Again, in 1828, one Russel Jarvis committed an assault 
when he acknowledged that he wrote the letter, where-| upon the private secretary of the late President Adams, 
upon he was convicted and sentenced to imprisonment!in the rotundo of the capitol, immediately after he had 
for the residue of the session, by the unanimous vote of} delivered a message from the President to the House, and 
the House of Assembly. while he was proceeding with another message to the Se- 
The power to commit and to punish for the breach of| nate. A committee was appointed to investigate the sub- 
the privileges of this House is also shown by analogous] ject, a majority of whom reported that the ‘assault was 


















































cases in, and by the practice and proceedings of, this 
House. Under the articles of confederation, and in the 
Congress of 1777, it was by the House ‘‘ Resolved, that 
Gunning Bedford has been guilty of a high breach of the 


an act done in contempt of the authority and dignity of 
the House, involving a violation of its own peculiar priv 
leges.” That ‘if the representatives of the people hay 
not the power to punish an assault committed under these 


privileges of this House, in sending a challenge to one of} circumstances, then are they destitute of a power whic: 


its members for words spoken by him in this House in 
the course of debate.”” In December, 1795, on informa- 
tion given by Messrs. Smith, Murray, Giles, and Buck, 
then members of the House, Robert Randall and Charles 
Whitney were arrested by the Sergeant-at-Arms, and by 
order of the House, for ‘*a contempt to, and breach of the 


belongs to the most inferior judicial tribunal in the coun- 
try. The power of punishing for contempt is not pecu- 
jliar to the common law of England; it belongs essen- 
jtially to every judicial tribunal, and to every legislatiy 
body. The English law of contempts, as such, has 
not surely the slightest authority in the Supreme Court 


































































































































































































privileges of this House, in an unwarrantable attempt to| of the United States, yet the power of that court to vindi- 
corrupt the integrity of its members.” Witnesses were | cate its dignity, and preserve its officers from outrage du- 
examined at the bar of the House, and the said Robert] ring its session, will scarcely be questioned. In like man 
Randall was adjudged guilty, by a vote of scventy-eight| ner, although the parliamentary law of England, as sucli, 
to seventeen. Among those who voted in the affirmative, }can have no authority,” that is, no binding influence, 
with many other distinguished names, are the names of| ‘‘ here, yet all the legislative bodies in the Union act upo 
Henry Dearborn, William Findley, Albert Gallatin, Wil- its rules. The power in question grows out of the great 
liam B. Giles, Samuel Smith, now of the Senate, and Ed-|law of self-preservation.” The committee reported on 
ward Livingston, the present Secretary of State. resolution, declaring the said Jarvis guilty of a breach ot 
During the same session of Congress, and in March, | the privileges of, and meriting the censure of the House, 
1796, Mr. Madison, late President of the United States, and, for reasons stated in the report, another resolution, 
from the Committee on Privileges, reported that James that it was not expedient to have any further proceedings 
Gunn and Frederick Frelinghuysen, Senators, were guilty|in the case. They also stated there was buta bare maj 
of a breach of the privileges of the House, in sending|rity of the committee in favor of the second resolution, 
and bearing a challenge from said Gunn to Mr. Baldwin, | the minority believing that it was expedient to vindicat: 
a distinguished member of the House from Georgia; but | the dignity of the House, by inflicting some punishment 
from letters addressed to the committee, and reported to} for the violations of its privileges. Much reliance has 
the House, containing satisfactory apologies and acknow-| been placed by some on the report of the minority of that 
ledgments, any further proceedings were deemed unne-|committee. When it is ascertained that at one moment 
cessary, And such report was adopted without a division. | they insisted the House had no power to punish, and in 
These two cases occurring but a few years after the adop-| the next contended that the House, to vindicate its dignity, 
tion of the constitution, while the sages who framed that} without authority, and in defiance of all law, should pu 
instrument yet lived, contain an express recognition of} ish the accused, it ischeerfully submitted to the House to 
the power to arrest and to punish. say in what spirit the minority report was made, and t 
In January, 1818, a complaint was made to this House, | how much consideration it is entitled. The power co 
by the then chairman of the Committee of Claims, and|tended for then, is sanctioned by the Legislatures of the 
now a member of the present Congress, against John An-| several States of the Union, by the proceedings and prac 
derson, for an attempt to bribe and to corrupt the said] tice of this House under the articles of confederation, ani 
chairman: whereupon, on motion of Mr. Forsyth, then a| under the present constitution of the United States, for 
member of this House, and now a distinguished Senator} more than fifty years, approved by the judicial decision 
from Georgia, the said Anderson was, without a division, | of the superior courts of many of the States, and by the Su- 
ordered to be arrested, and was arrested, by the Ser-| preme Court of the United States. 
geant-at-Arms, brought to the bar of the House, and, af-| 
ter the examination of witnesses, adjudged guilty ‘‘ of a|the privileges of the House is, in the present instance, 
contempt and a violation of the privileges of the House,’’| shown also by a fair interpretation of that part of the sixth 
and to be reprimanded by the Speaker. While the reso-| section of the first article of the constitution of the United 
lution, declaring Anderson guilty, was under considera-| States, which provides that members of Congress ‘*sha 
tion, Mr. Poindexter, then a member of this House, mov-|in all cases, except treason, felony, and breach of tli 
ed to strike out the words ‘the privileges of,” thus| peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendanc 
denying any privileges to the House not expressly confer-|at the session of their respective Houses, and in going to 
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that the House have privileges; but denies protection to, 
and that the House have power to punish for the breach 
of those privileges. He also denies that Congress and the 
President combined have any power to pass laws autho- 
rizing the House to punish for the breach of such privi- 
leges. Such power to pass laws is admitted by the counsel 
of the accused, my colleague and all others, with the ex- 
ception of the gentleman from Virginia. 

My colleague [Mr. Brarpsier] says that the common 
law, and that only, confers, in States that have adopted it, 
the power to punish for contempts in courts of general 
jurisdiction. And have not the courts in States that have 
not adopted the common law, the power to punish for 
contempts? Do not the courts in France and other parts 
of Europe, governed by the civil law, constantly exercis= 
such power’ In the State of New York courts of justice 
of the peace, of limited jurisdiction, unknown to the com- 
mon law, the mere creatures of the statute, and without 
any authority by the statute, have had the power to punish 
for contempts. And have not courts martial established 
for the trial of military delinquencies, without any statu- 
tory provision, the power to preserve order, their own 
organization, and existence? It is presumed no one will 
contend they have not such power. Such power is inherent 
in every body of men invested with authority to hear, try, 
determine, and adjudicate. 

Again, my colleague admits the power of the House to 
prevent an attempted assault on one of its members, but 
denies the power to punish if the offence has been con- 
summated. A ruffian enters the door of this House, 
knocks down a member, and escapes beyond the door; all 
power of the House is gone; he must be seized and ar- 
rested in the attempt, and before he quits the House, or 
he escapes forever. He compares the self-defence and 
self-preservation of this body to that of an individual. 

But is such a comparison correct? The uniform prac- 
tice of all courts and all legislative assemblies shows the 
common understanding of mankind that it is not. An in- 
dividual against whom the offence is committed can ap- 
peal to the laws and to the courts for redress. But to 
what laws, to what courts can a whole people resort fora 
redress of wrongs inflicted on their highest legislative as- 
sembly, by which the legislation for the whole country 
may be changed, and the entire action of the whole Go- 
vernment impeded and suspended? 

My colleague admits that the cases of Randall and An- 
derson were correctly decided by the House, and says 
those were attempts to bribe members, and the House 
might well suppose the attempt would be repeated. A 
man threatens, waits twelve or fourteen days after the al- 
leged insult, and then assaults and beats a member until 
he is supposed to be dead. Is there not danger that such 
a man will repeat his attacks, and is not the probability 
that he will greater in the latter than in the former cases? 

I submit that my colleague has yielded the whole ques- 
tion. For if the House have power to punish attempts 
to bribe its members, they must have power to punish for 
assaults and batteries. My colleague alleges that the po- 
pular feelings are always against the exercise of the pri- 
vileges of the House. Such privileges have been enforced in 
this House, and in the State Legislatures, for more than half 
a century; and when was any petition ever presented 
against the exercise of such privileges? When was the 
question ever carried to the poll of any election? Never. 

My colleague [Mr. Brarpsier] also contends we can- 
not punish in the present case, without violating the sta- 
tute of last session, declaring and limiting ‘‘ the power of 
the several courts of the United States” to punish for 
contempts, and that the powers of this House are limited 
and controlled by that law. By article third, section first 
of the constitution of the United States, it is declared that 
‘*the judicial power of the United States shall be vested 
in one supreme court, and in such inferior courts as the 


and returning from the same; and for any speech or de- 
bate in either House they shall not be questioned in any 
other place.” 

Did the framers of the constitution intend to secure the 
ersons Of members from arrest and imprisonment, and 
et leave them subject to individual lawless violence? Did 

they intend to take from the courts and their officcrs the 
power to arrest by law, and yet give authority to individu- 
als to beat with clubs, wound, maim, and entirely disable 
members of Congress from serving their constituents or 
their country? 

Did they intend to forbid that members should be ques- 
tioned for words spoken in debate in either House, and 
yet permit them to be knocked down in silence, and their 
jives endangered? Did they intend that, as to members 
of Congress, society should be resolved into its first prin- 
ciples, where strength and power give right, and the 
weakest is compelled to yield to the strongest? 

How are the privileges of freedom of debate and free- 
dom from arrest to be secured to members? 

The constitution has not pointed out the mode. There 
isno statute upon the subject: how, then, I repeat, are 
such privileges to be secured’ I answer, as in England, 
by the arrest and punishment, by order of the House, of 
the person prosecuting, and the persons making the arrest 
for a breach of the privileges of the House. Some provi- 
sion as to freedom from arrest and freedom of debate, in 
relation to members of Parliament, has existed in England, 
and formed a part of the British constitution for more than 
two centuries; yet no clause in the constitution, and no 
statute of England, have pointed out the mode in which 
those privileges are to be enforced. All is left to the dis- 
cretion of the House of Commons. The House of Com- 
mons, as we have seen, have ordered members arrested 
to be set at liberty, and the officer who refused obedience 
to such orders was arrested: the privileges, then, of this 
House and the House of Commons are the same, and the 
power to cause those privileges to be respected are the 
same. ‘This House must order the member arrested to be 
set at liberty, and commit the plaintiff or officer making 
the arrest. And now let us inquire, why these important 
clauses in the English, and in our own constitution, and 
yet the members of Parliament and of Congress not se- 
cured and protected against all other acts of lawless vio- 
lence and power? 

in England, it was to prevent conflicts between the 
courts of justice on the one hand, and the two Houses of 
Parliament on the other, and clearly to point out and de- 
termine which should have the pre-eminence. ‘The same 
provisions are adopted in our own constitution for the same 
reasons, anda similar purpose leftto the House of Commons, 
as the framers of this constitution left it to this House, in 
their discretion, to adopt measures for the protection of 
their privileges. 

I infer the power to commit and to punish, from the 
contrariety in the arguments of the counsel, and the opi- 
nions delivered against the existence of such power. The 
counsel for the accused denied the power to arrest or to 
punish in any case. The honorable gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Drayton] admits the House has privileges, 
and the ght to arrest and punish for the breach of such 
privileges, and that an assault and battery upon a member 
for words spoken in debate on this floor would be a breach 
of such privileges; but contends the assault in this case 
was for the publication of the speech, and the House have 
ho power to arrest and punish the accused. 

My colleague (Mr. Bearpsier] admits the House have 
privileges, that the assault and battery by the accused on 
the member from Ohio was a breach of those privileges, 
yet denies the HouSe has any power whatever to punish 
the offender. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Ancurr] admits the 
breach of the privileges of the House by the accused, 
Vor. VIil.--189 
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Congress may from time to time establish.” This House 
is not established by Congress, or known to the constitution 
as acourt, and, therefore, is not embraced in the terms or 
spirit of the law of last session. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Ancuer] contends 
that, if the House have the power, the President, as a con- 
stituent part of the National Legislature, has the same 
power to commit and to punish, as is claimed for this 
House. But is he a part of the Legislature? The first 
section of the first article of the constitution of the United 
States declares that ‘<all legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United States, which 
shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives.” 
The President then constitutes no part of the Legislature, 
and the argument of the gentleman is untenable. 

The honorable gentleman further observed, that if it 
was necessary for his defence, he should say that the ac- 
cused had purged himself by his answer, and that, if he 
has perjured himself, you must indict him for the perjury. 
And by what rules? By the orders of the House, the ac- 
cused was to be brought to the bar of the House, the 
charge was to be read to him, and he was simply to plead 
to it guilty or not guilty: the accused was not sworn or 
examined on interrogatories. And who ever heard of an 
indictment for perjury, where the accused was examined 


touching his own guilt, and where no oath or affirmation | 


was administered or tsken? 

The gentleman admits the accused has committed a 
breach of the privileges of the House, but denies the pow- 
er of the House to punish; yet the same gentleman tells us 
that the security and protection of the House are found in 
its power to place a guard around the capitol. If we have 
no power whatever to arrest, from what source do we de- 
rive the power to place such a guard around the capitol? 
Suppose the guard, by violence, restrain a dangerous 
man from entering the House, by what law would the 
guard be protected against an action for assault and bat- 
tery and false imprisonment? 

The power to commit and to punish for a breach of the 
privileges of this House is also shown, justified and proved 
by necessity, the great principles of public policy, the 
preservation of freedom of debate, the independence of 
members, and the liberty of the citizen. The right and 
the power are as beneficial and indispensable as they are 
ancient and established. ‘* Such power is a necessary pro- 
tection against lawless violence and the insolenee 
power; the majority are bound to respect, and indeed have 
respected, the rights of every member, however obnox- 
ious to them, on all questions of privilege.” (3 Hallam’s 
Constitutional History, p. 358.) 

Would to God that were the case here, that every one 
could and would feel that an insult, or a wrong done to 
any individual member, ** however obnoxious,” was a con- 
tempt and violation of the honor and dignity, the rights 
and privileges of the whole House! 
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sink into utter contempt and inefficiency withoutit. Cou}; 
it be expected that they should stand high in the estima. 
tion and reverence of the people, if, whenever they wer 
insulted, they were obliged to wait the comparatively slow 
proceedings of the ordinary courts of law for their rr. 
dress? They certainly must have the power of self-ving. 
cation and self-protection in their own hands.”” The like 
opinions were entertained and expressed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the case of Anderson, in re. 
lation to the power and authority of both Houses of Cop. 
gress. Again, it was said by Judge Platt, in delivering 
his opinion in the court of errors in the State of New York, 
in the case of Yates vs. Lansing, ** that the right of punish. 
ing by summary conviction is inherent in all courts of jus. 
tice and legislative assemblies, and is essential to their 
protection and existence. ‘fhe experience of ages has 
demonstrated that the power is perfectly compatible with 
civil hberty, and auxiliary to the purest ends of justice.” 
The far-famed, the liberal, and the enlightened Charles 
James Fox, in the House of Commons, in the case of John 
Reeves, said, ‘*he called upon the House to come for. 
ward in the vindication of their privileges, their dignity, 
and their existence,” and called the privileges of the 
House ** The Code of Liberty.” Not only is such power 
supported and sustained by the authority of illustrious 
names, and by the opinions and wisdom of itlustrious men, 
but it is respectfully submitted that it strongly commends 
itself to the sober judgment and sound common sense of 
mankind. It is the remark of an able statesman and dis. 
tinguished jurist of Great Britain, that ‘‘ Government resis 
in a great degree on public opinion; and that, if ever the 
time shall come when factious men will overturn the Go- 
vernment of the country, they will begin their work by 


| calumniating the courts of justice, and both Houses of 


Parliament.” So in this country, if factious men shall 
ever destroy our constitution, and overturn our happy 
form of Government, they will begin their work by c- 
lumniating the Supreme Court of the United States and 
both Houses of Congress, and by denying to them those 
powers necessary for their selfpreservation and their very 
existence. Without such power, the two Houses of Con. 
gress, to all honorable, to all useful purposes, must ceas 
to exist. IH they have no power to restrain violence, and 
must suffer their members to be beaten in the streets like 
dogs, they will soon become contemptible. — If their 
members may be wounded, maimed, and disabled, and yet 
they have no power to punish, majoritics in the Houx 
may be changed, bills of vital interest to the whole coun- 
try may be defeated, bills the most tyrannic and unjust 
may be passed; minorities may legislate for, and in the 
House of Representatives, give Presidents to the people, 
and thus destrey the primary maxims and first principles 
of republican Government. 

The two Houses might be left without even a quorum 
of members for the transaction of business; the timid and 


Lord Erskine, in delivering his opinion in the House of} the weak would give place, in the Halls of Congress, to 
Lords, in the case of Burdett, said: ‘* The House of Com-| the strong, the athletic, and the bold; age, and the wisdom 
mons, like every other tribunal, must have the power to| of years of experience, would give place to the youthful, 
protect itself from obstruction and insult, and to maintain| the middle aged, and the vigorous; eloquence would | 
its dignity and character. If the dignity of the House is} mute, the energies of mind would be palsied, and ail 
not maintained, its sun is set, never to be lighted up| manly independenee and nobleness of soul would be lost 
again.” Such power has often been said to be ** one of| To prevent such deplorable consequences, the necessi 
the most important safeguards of the rights and liberties! of the power contended for has been acknowledged 30 
of the people.” It was said by Lord Coke that ‘the li-] exercised in all legislative assemblies, ancient and moder’, 
berties and privileges of Parliament are the very heart-| in the rudest as well as the most polished ages; in the 
strings of the commonwealth.” | publics of Greece, Rome, and Venice, among the ancicil 
Lord Ellenborough, late Chief Justice of England, inj Germans, and in the Parliaments of Paris. Such powers 
delivering his opinion in the case of Sir Francis Burdett, | sustained by the laws of nature, self-defence, and self-pre- 
remarked, ‘‘1 have said that, @ priori, if there were no} servation, as explained and enforced in the writings ©! 
precedents upon the subject, no legislative requisition, no) Puffendorft and Grotius, and declared by Justice Jolit- 
practice or opinions in the courts of law, recognising such} son, in the case of Anderson, to be inherent in, and to 
an.authority, it would still be essentially necessary for the| ist from necessity in this House. If we have no p!' 
Houses of Parliament to have it; indeed, that they would) leges, or if we have privileges and are without the pow! 
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9 enforce them, how miserable, how helpless is our; with which the accused is charged? May we not fear that 
situation! We are every moment exposed to individual ,law, order, morals, Godlike charity, religion, and govern- 
lawless violence and the assaults and attacks of power. | ment will lose their vitality, and cease to govern the ac- 


Exercising a high constitutional, inquisitorial power over | tions of men, that society will be resolved into its original 
all the civil officers of the Government, from the highest , principles, that brute force will be the arbiter of right and 
to the lowest, and a power to present for trial by im-| wrong, and that the revengeful spirit of the savage will 

achment for high crimes and misdemeanors, it is vastly too often govern civilized man? The times supposed may 
important to the pure administration of the Government, be brought about as well by the intimidation, as the cor- 
the exposure of fraud and corruption, and the preserva- ruption of popular assemblies. The history of republics 
tion of the rights, liberties, and lives of the people, that teaches us that intimidation and violence have usually fol- 
the members of this House should be left free to act, un- ; lowed in the train of corruption, and overthrown the liber- 
biassed and unawed by bribes, by flattery, by fear, by \ ties of the people. Let those days come, and the arm of 
violence, or by the denunciations, threats, or insolence of | industry and enterprise will be palsied, genius will be dis- 
Executive power. The freedom of action in this House | heartened, patriotism will mourn, the tengue of eloquence 
once destroyed, there is no barrier between the people | will be silent, the genius of liberty will no longer preside 


and arbitrary power. 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Pox] regretted | 
that supposed cases have been presented to the House by 
way of argument. And why not reason from the past 
and the present to the future? For what purpose are the | 
pages of history unrolled?) Why does the statesman study | 
the records of events in other countries and past ages, | 


s but from a knowledge of the past and the present, with an 


unerring eye to look forward through the long vista of | 
| 


stime, and with wisdom to predict and prepare for future 


events? I speak not as a political partisan. In a country 
like this, power is constantly changing hands. The party | 
in power to-day may be in a minority to-morrow. 

But suppose the time shall come, when some Execu- 
tive, of ungoverned and ungovernable, and vindictive pas- 


over this splendid dome, no longer will the voice of free- 
dom be heard in this Hall; but consternation, terror, and 
tyranny, desolation and ruin, will overspread the land: 
your rulers will be Domitians, Tiberiuses, and Neros, and 
the people—slaves. 

When Mr. D. concluded, it was nine o’clock; the House 
manifested much impatience, andthe Halli resounded with 
cries for the question. 

Mr. EVANS, of Maine, demanded that it be taken by 
yeas and nays; which was ordered. 

Mr. H. EVERETT moved a call of the House. 

On this question, Mr. POLK demanded the yeas and 
nays. They were ordered; and, being taken, stood as 
follows: yeas 116, nays 65. 

The roll was now called, when it appeared that twenty 


sions, Whose own will is his only law; who, unmindful of | members were absent. 


the responsible duties of his clevated station, ‘ feeling 
power, and forgetting right,” shall trample on the consti- 
tution and the laws, censure and calumniate the co-ordi- 
nate branches of the Government, and shall strike a last, 
a final blow at the liberties of the people, by attempting 
tocheck and to control the freedom of debate in this 


private assassins; suppose seme Henry If of England to 
arise, @ Man without the best of all titles to command, 
“the power to govern himself,” with the unchastened 
ambition of an Alexander or a Cesar, unbounded in his 
designs, and indifferent as to his means to attain power, 
implacable, persecuting, crucl, and revengeful, at whose 
mere suggestion, at whose mere nod, thousands of De 
Tracys, De Morvilles, Bretos, and Fitz Urses* shall be 
ready to assault, to assassinate, and to murder, as well in 


| 
House, and shall summon to his aid the army, or a band o 


§ the legislative halls, as in the temples of religion. 


What then can preserve the privileges of this House, 
and the liberties of the people? What can then prevent 
the attack of members by the club, the dagger, and the 


Mr. WICKLIFFE moved that the call be suspended, 
and Mr, MERCER supported the motion by a remark in 
reference to the parliamentary usage; when the vote was 
taken, and the House refused to suspend the call--yeas 
83, nays 90. 

The absentees were now called, and the excuses on 
their behalf having been received, 

Mr. CLAY moved to suspend the call; which was 
agreed to. 

The following resolution, introduced by Mr. Harper, 
was then read: 

** Resolved, That Samuel Houston, now in custody of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, should be forthwith discharged.” 

And then the following substitute, proposed by Mr. 
IfUNTINGTON: 

“ That Samuel Houston has been guilty of a contempt 
and violation of the privileges of this House.” 

And the question being on agreeing to the substitute, it 
was decided by yeas and nays as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Adams, C. Allan, Allison, Appleton, 


pistol? Nothing but public sentiment, and the exasperat-| Armstrong, Arnold, Babcock, Banks, John S. Barbour, 
ed feelings of an indignant people. Can we expect that | Barnwell, Barringer, Barstow, I. C. Bates, James Blair, 
that will then give security and independence to members? | Briggs, Bullard, Burd, Burges, Cahoon, Choate, Coke, 
and that too, when, even in this enlightened age, this land | Lewis Condict, Silas Condit, Eleutheros Cooke, Bates 
of laws, liberty, and christian morals, and on this very |Cooke, Corwin, Coulter, Crane, Crawford, Creighton, 
floor, we hear the distinguished n:ember from Virginia, | Daniel, John Davis, Warren R. Davis, Dearborn, Denny, 
{Mr, Ancaen,] not as a member of this House, but as one | Dewart, Dickson, Doddridge, Duncan, Ellsworth, George 
of the gentlemen of the land, applaud the accused for say- | Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Everett, 
ing to his friend that he would Felder, Grennell, Griffin, Heister, Hodges, Hughes, Hunt- 
—*‘right the wrong wherever given, ington, Ihrie, Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenifer, Kendall, Kennon, 
Eten if twere in the court of heaven,” Hi. King, Kerr, Letcher, Marshall, Maxwell, R. McCoy, 
and add that, if any individual should offer him a personal | McDuffie, McKay, McKennan, Mercer, Milligan, Newnan, 
insult, he would pursue him to the end of the habitable |Newton, Pearce, Pendleton, Pitcher, Potts, Randolph, 
globe, in defiance of all inhibitions of the laws of this | John Reed, Rencher, Root, Russel, Semmes, William B. 
country and the world, and in the teeth of human authori- | Shepard, Augustine H. Shepperd, Slade, Smith, South- 
ty. When we hear respectable members utter such senti- jard, Spence, Stewart, Storrs, Sutherland, Taylor, Tomp- 
ments on this floor, can we expect that public sentiment | kins, Tracy, Vance, Verplanck, Vinton, Wardwell, Wash- 
will, in the times supposed, be correctly formed? Will ington, Watmough, Wilkin, Wheeler, Elisha Whittlesey, 
they not now lead toa repetition of offences similar to that | Frederick Whittlesey, Edward D. White, Wickliffe, Wil- 
liams, Young.—106. 
NAYS.-~Measrs. Alexander, R. Allen, Anderson, An- 


— 


L* See history of the murder of ‘Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Can. | 


terbury.) igel, Archer, Ashley, J. Bates, Beardsley, Bell, Bergen, 
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Bethune, John Blair, Boon, Bouck, Bouldin, J. Brodhead, 
John C. Brodhead, Bucher, Cambreleng, Carr, Carson, 
Chandler, Claiborne, Clay, Clayton, Conner, Craig, Da- 
venport, Dayan, Doubleday, Drayton, Fitzgerald, Ford, 
Foster, Gaither, Gilmore, Gordon, Thomas H. Hall, W. 
Hall, Hammons, Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, Hoffman, Ho- 
gan, Holland, Horn, Hubbard, Jarvis, Jewett, R. M. 
Johnson, Charles C. Johnston, Kavanagh, A. King, John 
King, Lamar, Lansing, Leavitt, Lecompte, Lent, Lewis, 
Lyon, Mann, Mardis, Mason, McCarty, William McCoy, 
McIntire, G. E. Mitchell, T. R. Mitchell, Muhlenberg, 
Nuckolls, Pierson, Plummer, Polk, E. C. Reed, Roane, 
Soule, Speight, Standifer, Stephens, Francis Thomas, P. 
Thomas, Wiley Thompson, John Thomson, Ward, Wayne, 
Weeks, Worthington. —89. 

So Mr. HunrineTon’s amendment was adopted. 

Mr. CLAY then offered the following further amend- 
ment, but the Chair decided it not now to be in order. 

‘** That it is inexpedient to proceed further in the case 
of Samuel Houston, and that he be discharged from the 
custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms.” 

The resolution of Mr. Hanren, as amended by Mr. 
Huntineton, was then agreed to. 

Mr. CLAY now offered his former amendment, in the 
form of a resolution. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON thereupon moved the following 
as an amendment of Mr. Cray’s resolution: 

** That Samuel Houston be brought to the bar of the 
House on Monday next at twelve o’clock,and he there repri- 
manded by the Speaker for the contempt and violation of 
the privileges of the House of which he has been guilty, 
and that he be discharged from the custody of the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms. 

** That Samuel Houston be excluded from the exercise 
of the privilege conferred by the 15th standing rule of 
the House.” [This rule confers the privilege of admission 
on the floor of the House on all who have at any time 
heretofore been members of either House of Congress. } 

Mr. DAVIS, of South Carolina, inquired whether the 
second resolution did not involve the suspension or altera- 
tion ofa rule of the House. 

The CHAIR decided that the second resolution was not 
now in order, under the 13th and 105th rules of the 
House. By the 15th rule, any individual who has been a 
«member of either braneb of the Legislature,” has a 
right of admission to the privileged seats within the Hall. 
This was one of the standing rules of the House. By the 
105th rule, it was declared that ‘*no standing rule or or- 
der of the House shall be rescinded or changed without 
one day’s notice being given of the motion therefor.” 
Now, the motion of the gentleman from Connecticut 
went, in effect, to change this rule, so faras to exclude 
one of the individuals entitled to it from the privilege and 
right it conferred. This was, therefore, to change with- 
out a day’s notice, and by way of amendment, a standing 
rule of the House, in direct contravention of one of the 
standing rules of the House, which the Chair presumed 
to be not in order. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said he supposed that the object 
and effect of the amendment was neither to alter a rule, 
nor to change a rule, but to carry out into punishment a 
judicial decision of the House. 

Mr. MERCER took an appeal from the decision of the 
Chair. 

Mr. LAMARdemanded the yeasand nays on the appeal. 

Mr. MERCER considered the decision of the Chair as 
interfering with the proper action of the House. This 
whole proceeding, from its first stage, had involved a sus- 
pension of the ordinary rules of the House. It was in its 
nature extraordinary; for the House did not ordinarily sit 
asa court. And having thus for several weeks been act- 
ing aside from the ordinary rules of order, it would be 
strange, indeed, if it should require a vote of two-thirds 
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of the House, when the House, as a court, was about to 
consummate its judicial action, by passing a sentence of 
punishment. A simple majority has been sufficient to sus. 
pend all the ordinary rules and proceed with the trial; yet 
now it could not perform the last act, because of one of 
its ordinary rules. 

The CHAIR said that the gentleman from Virginia had 
misunderstood its decision. ‘The House could by a majo. 
rity resolve to punish. The Chair had not said that it 
would require a vote of two-thirds; but that the resolution, 
as it changed a rule, must lie one day. The majority 
could vote to punish; but they must act, in so doing, ac- 
cording to the rules of order. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said that it appeared to him that the 
rules of the House had nothing to do with the subject; 
they had no bearing whatever on the present proceeding. 
Was not the House at that moment acting in contravention 
of the rule to which the Chair had alluded, by excluding 
the accused from the privileged seats? They hold him in 
durance, though he had been a member. This they had 
done by a majority; and why could they not punish him by 
the same? ‘rhe power to try and to punish was para- 
mount to the rules for the ordinary action of the House; 
mere regulations for its police could not interfere with 
the high judicial power of punishment they were now 
exercising. They seemed to him to have no more rela. 
tionto the matter than the laws of the Medes and Persians. 

Mr. ADAMS observed that there was another consi- 
deration which went to support the views which had been 
given. The Chair had stated that every former member 
of either branch of the Legislature had the privilege and 
right to be admitted to that Hall; but such was not the 
language of the rule. Its enactment was not positive, but 
negative. It was a rule to exclude, not to admit; and for- 
mer members of the House were admitted by an exception. 
Taking a particular individual out of this exception, left 
the ils itself still unimpaired. 

Mr. WAYNE said he had first thought the decision of 
the Speaker erroneous; but, on further reflection, he 
had come to a different conclusion. It was true thiat for- 
mer members were admitted under an exception; but if 
one of the excepted individuals might be excluded, ano- 
ther might, and thus the rule come ineffeet to be substan- 
tially repealed. 

The CHAIR replicd. His decision had not been that 
the House could not adopt the resolution inflicting punish 
ment; but only that it would be a violation of the rules to 
adopt the resolution proposed, without one day’s notice, 
since it changed a standing rule. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND concurred with the gentleman 
from South Carolina. If it would require two-thirds to 
repeal this rule, why did it not require two-thirds to arrest 
the accused? His arrest deprived him of the privileged 
seat: yet that resolution had been passed without any ob- 
jection on the score of order. The House was now acting 
as a court; net under its ordinary rules, but under rules it 
had adopted in special reference to thiscase. One ol 
those rules directed that the accused should at certain 
times be withdrawn from the House; but the rule the 
Speaker referred to declared that he was entitled to re 
main. He could be removed by a majority; and if a ma 
jority could keep him out fora few days, it might keep 
him out permanently. When the House had adopted its 
rules for the trial, they had not been required to Ee on 
day, but had been adopted tnstanfer. The House had th 
same right to act now. 

Mr. VINTON objected to the decision of the Chair, as 
permitting one part of the sentence of the court to be 
pronounced this evening, but the residue of it not till 4 
day after. 

Mr. ARCHER considered the decision of the Chair 3 
derogating from the power of the House to punish. 

Mr. WAYNE said, in answer to the argument of M: 
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) of the amendment, which was in the following words: _| British Parliament! 


' to wish to creep out of the position they had assumed in 
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McDurrie, that the accused was now excluded only be- | punishment during life upon a gentleman, and a man of 
cause he was in custody, and might not break the bounds. | honor, for one rash act. 
The question was then put on sustaining the decision of} Mr. COKE said the House had been favored with a 
the Chair, and decided by yeas and nays—yeas 89, nays 106. | piece of learning which he had not expected from the 
Sothe House refused to sustain the judgment of the Chair. | gentleman from New York, a gentleman so profoundly 
The question being now about to be put on Mr. Hunr- | read in constitutional law. That the punishment of with- 
ineron’s resolutions, drawing a privilege granted by one of its rules asa mark 
Mr. CLAY demanded a division of the question. of indulgence to certain individuals, was a punishment 
The question was then stated to be on the first branch | transcending all that was claimed to be exercised by the 
He had hoped there would have 
«That Samuel Houston be brought to the bar of the | been greater harmony with respect to this than any other 
House on Monday next, attwelve o’clock, and be there re- | part of the proceedings; but, to his astonishment and mor- 
primanded by the Speaker for the contempt and violation of | tification, he found it otherwise. If aman chose to read 
the privileges of the House of which he has been guilty, | the constitution in one particular way, and pronounce 
and that he be discharged from the custody of the Ser-| every other construction of it to be an enormity, it was he 
ant-at-Arms.”’ | who was justly to be charged with usurpation. 
Mr. WICKLIFFE demanded the yeas and nays, and! Mr. C. adverted to the threat uttered by Mr. Houston 
they were ordered. | within a few feet of the Speaker’s chair, and insisted that 
Mr. ARCHER observed that the majority seemed now | after a man had used such language, and had added pro- 
fanity to outrage, he thought he was unworthy of being 
relation to their power to punish for contempts. He asked | indulged with an admission to the privileged seats in that 
them to work out their own proposition: as they claimed | Hall. 
unlimited power to punish, let themimprison the offender, | Mr. CRAIG, Mr. BLAIR, and Mr. CLAYTON remon- 
and then, on a habeas corpus, the question of right could | strated against carrying the punishment further than a re- 
be tried before a tribunal strictly impartial, (which the|buke. The rights of the House had been now secured 
House could not be supposed to be, as it was itself a par-| by the vote already passed, and there could be no neces- 
ty.) To reprimand the offender merely was to propose | sity for pushing the proceeding any further. Mr. Crar- 
a punishment fit for schoolboys. Ton related the anecdote of an old soldier, who, when 
Mr. HUNTINGTON replied. If the gentleman want-/ ordered to jail for obstreperous behavior in presence of 
edimprisonment, with a view totry the question of power, | the court, had lifted his stump of an arm to the judge, 
let him move an amendment to that effect. Nothing could and said, ‘1 will go; but I lost that arm to win the seat 
be easier. Mr. H. objected to the insinuation that a ma-_ you sit upon.” 
jority sought to creep out of their own doctrine. He) Mr. BURD quoted the opinion of Chancellor Kent, to 
thought nothing could be more expressive of the sense the ' show that punishment for a contempt could not extend 
House entertained of the indignity which had been offer-. beyond the limits of the session. 














ed, through it, to the rights of the people, than the mea-| The question was then taken on the second resolution, 
sures he had proposed: he considered the punishment as and decided by yeas and nays as follows: yeas 90, nays 
much more severe than a brief imprisonment. 101. 


Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, expressed his hope; YEAS.—Messrs. Adams, C. Allan, Allison, Appleton, 
that, as the majority had had firmness enough to take Armstrong, Arnold, Babcock, Banks, John S. Barbour, 
ground on their privilege, they would play out the play. Barnwell, Barringer, Barstow, Isaac C. Bates, Briggs, 
An exclusion from the privileged seats would be supersed- Bullard, Burges, Cahoon, Choate, Coke, Collier, Lewis 
ed, should the people of Tennessee (as was not impossi- Condict, Silas Condit, E. Cooke, Bates Cooke, Corwin, 
ble, or improbable) send the individual to the House in Coulter, Crane, Creighton, Daniel, John Davis, Dear- 
the character of their representative. born, Denny, Dickson, Doddridge, Ellsworth, George 

Mr. HARPER moved the previous question. Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Everett, 

On that motion Mr. HUNTINGTON demanded the Felder, Grennell, Griffin, Heister, Hodges, Hughes, 
yeas and nays. Huntington, Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenifer, Kendall, Kerr, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND reminded the Chair that it had Letcher, Marshall, Maxwell, Robert McCoy, McDuffie, 


decided, during a previous stage of this trial, that the McKay, McKennan, Mercer, Milligan, Newton, Pearce, 
previous question could not be put. Pendleton, Potts, Randolph, John Reed, Root, Russel, 

The CHAIR decided the motion to be in order: but the Semmes, William B. Shepard, Slade, Southard, Spence, 
call for the previous question was not seconded. Stewart, Storrs, Sutherland, Taylor, Tompkins, Tracy, 


The question was then put on Mr. Huntineron’s first’ Vance, Verplanck, Vinton, Washington, Watmough, 
amendment, (for a reprimand, ) and decided by yeas and Wilkin, Elisha Whittlesey, Frederick Whittlesey, Wick- 
nays as foliows: yeas 106, nays 89. liffe, Williams, Young.—90. 

So the resolution was agreed to. NAYS.—Messrs. Alexander, Robert Allen, Anderson, 

The question then coming up on the second resolution, ' Angel, Archer, Ashley, James Bates, Beardsley, Bell, 
(for excluding from the privileged seats, ) Bergen, Bethune, James Blair, John Blair, Bouck, Boul- 

Mr. CARSON expressed his hope that it would not be din, John Brodhead, John C. Brodhead, Bucher, Burd, 
adopted. He adverted to Mr. Houston’s former member-;| Cambreleng, Carr, Carson, Chandler, Claiborne, Clay, 
ship and honorable character, and insisted, that though | Clayton, Conner, Craig, Crawford, Davenport, Dayan, 
he had acted rashly, he had done nothing which ought, Dewart, Doubleday, Drayton, Duncan, Fitzgerald, Ford, 
to exclude him from the society of honorable men. He’ Foster, Gaither, Gilmore, Gordon, Thomas H. Hall, William 
had suffered for his country, and would be a sufferer to Hall, Hammons, Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, Hoffman, Ho- 
the day of his death, from wounds received in her service. | gan, Holland, Horn, Hubbard, Ihrie, Jarvis, Jewett, R. M. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said that the punishment now , Johnson, Cave Johnson, Charles C. Johnston, Kavanagh, 
proposed surpassed even what was claimed to be inflict- John King, Henry King, Lamar, Lansing, Leavitt, Le- 
ed by the British Parliament. The utmost limit to which compte, Lent, Lewis, Lyon, Mann, Mardis, Mason, Mc- 
the House could go was imprisonment during the residue | Carty, William McCoy, McIntire, Thomas R. Mitchell, 
of the session. ‘Tro go beyond that was downright usur-| Muhlenberg, Newnan, Nuckolls, Pierson, Pitcher, Plum- 
pation—(he said it with the utmost respect for the|mer, Polk, Edward C. Reed, Rencher, Roane, A. H. 
House.) Surely gentlemen would not desire to inflict a| Shepperd, Smith, Soule, Speight, Standifer, Stephens, 
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Francis Thomas, Philemon Thomas, Wiley Thompson, 
John Thomson, Ward, Wardwell, Wayne, Weeks, 
Wheeler, Worthington.—101. 

Mr. JENIFER and Mr. KERR offered further amend- 
ments, going to confine the exclusion to the present ses- 
sion of Congress, but withdrew them; and the question 
was finally taken on the resolution as amended, and de- 
cided by yeas and nays as follows: yeas 96, nays 84. 

And then, at near eleven o’clock, 

The House adjourned to Monday. 





Monpay, May 14. 


The resolution from the Judiciary Committee, on the 
subject of the Wiscasset collector, again coming up as the 
morning business, 

Mr. SLADE resumed the course of his remarks in op- 
position to the committee’s resolution; and continued to 
speak until the expiration of the hour for resclutions, 
(as given above.) 


CASE OF SAMUEL HOUSTON. 


The CHAIR having announced the expiration of the 
hour, 

Mr. ARCHER said that before Samuel Houston should 
be put to the bar, he had a paper which he wished to 
tender to the House in behalf of the accused. It con- 
tained what the accused believed he had a right to state 
orally to the House; but the deep respect he felt for this 
body had induced him first to submit it in writing, and 
obtain permission to offer it at the bar. The paper was 
drawn up in the most respectful language. 

Mr. BURGES inquired of the Chair what was before 
the House. 

Mr. ARCHER said, a motion, which would immediately 
be offered, viz. that the accused have liberty to read the 
paper to which Mr. A. referred, when he should be placed 
at the bar of the House to receive the rebuke which the 
Speaker had been ordered to administer. 

Mr. A. said that it was proper, in justice to himself, to 
state that he was induced to offer this paper in conse- 
quence of no personal connexion of any kind with the 
accused. He had very seldom spoken to him, and they 
had had no intercourse of any kind. He presumed the 
accused had selected him as the organ for presenting this 
paper to the House, in consequence of Mr. A.’s known 
sentiments in relation to the subject of the power and 
privileges of the House. 

Mr. BURGES inquired of the Chair what the paper 
was, which was asked to be read. 

The CHAIR stated, in reply, that it was a paper which 
the accused wished to read when placed at the bar. 

Mr. EVERETT, of Massachusetts, inquired what was 
the substance of the paper. He was not prepared to vote 
upon the reading until he knew something of the charac- 
ter of the paper. 

Mr. ARCHER said that he would briefly fulfil the re- 
quest of the gentleman. The accused, knowing that he 
was to be brought before the House to receive a rebuke 
by its order, presumed it to be within his constitutional 
privilege to state in respectful language his objections in 
the way of a protest, not against the right of the House 
to punish him, but to punish him in this particular mode. 
Yet he had deemed it most respectful to the House to ap- 
prise it beforehand in what terms this would be done; and 
when the House came to hear the paper read, they would 
find that those terms were consistent with the profoundest 
respect for this body. 

Mr. BARRINGER objected to the reading ofthe paper. 

Mr. VINTON inquired whether, if read, this paper 
would go onthe journal of the House. 

The CHAIR was understood to reply that that would 
remain at the pleasure of the House. — 
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Mr. BARRINGER said he had very indistinctly heard 
the explanation which had been iven by the gentleman 
from Virginia, but had learned from it that the respond. 
ent desired liberty, when he should be placed at the bar, 
to address the House in the way of protest against its av. 
thority. 

Mr. ARCHER stated that the gentleman had been mis. 
taken, and he then repeated the explanation he had for- 
merly given. 

Mr. BARRINGER resumed, and said that, after all 
which had passed, he should take occasion to say that 
the House, in his opinion, had already extended to the 
accused all the lenity and indulgence, all the courtesy and 
respect, which one accused of such an offence could pos. 
sibly be expected to receive. The accused had availed 
himself to the utmost of all his privileges. He had by 
his counsel pleaded to the jurisdiction of the House; and 

| had, besides, spoken at length in his own defence. Mr 

|B. thought it was asking a little too much, when he now 

| asked of the House to enter his formal protest against the 
consummating act of the House’s proceeding. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said that the right to show cause why 
‘the punishment awarded should not be inflicted upon 
|him, was unquestionably the right of the accused, and he 
| considered the present as the most unquestionable form 
‘in which that right could be exercised. Every person, 
| when placed at the bar of any court, enjoyed this right, 
' and it could not be denied in the present instafice. 

Mr. ARCHER said it was very immaterial to the accus- 

ed whether this paper was received or not. It was his 
| right to state the substance of it orally, and that right he 
would exercise. He had a right to show cause why judg. 
ment should not go against him. That would be his right 
were he indicted for murder. The right would be ac- 
knowledged before any forum in the world. But Mr. A. 
did not care, neither did the accused care. The paper 
as be presented, and it would be for the House to 
take the responsibility of refusing to hear it. As to con- 
cealing it, that they could notdo. It would, at all events, 
go to the public—that public to whom the appeal of both 
parties must ultimately be made. For his own part, he 
would rather that gentlemen would refuse the paper than 
not. It would be sent to the countrymen of the accused, 
jand they would receive it. 
| Mr. BOON demanded the yeas and nays on the ques- 
tion of reading the paper. 

Mr. BARRINGER now withdrew his objections to 
having the paper read; and, after some desultory conver- 
sation, the paper was read at the Clerk’s table, as fol 
lows: 


v the honorable the House of Representatives of the United 
States: 


The accused, now at the bar of the House, asks leave 
respectfully to state— 

That he understands he is now brought before the 
House to receive a reprimand from the Speaker, in exe- 
cution of the sentence pronounced upon him. 

Was he to submit in silence to such a sentence, it might 
imply that he recognised the authority of the House to 
impose it. 

| He cannot consent that it shall be thus implied. He 
| considers it a mode of punishment unknown to our laws, 
and if not forbidden by the prohibition of the constitution 
against ‘unusual punishments,” yet inconsistent with the 
| spirit of our institutions, and unfit to be inflicted upon a 
| free citizen 
| He thinks proper to add, in making this declaration, 
that he has been unwilling to trouble the House. 

That though he believes the whole proceeding against 
‘him, as well as the sentence he now objects to, un 
| warranted by the constitution of his country, yet cir 
jcumstances may exist to justify or excuse a citizen 1! 
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Investigation of Alleged Fraud. 





determining (as he has done on this occasion) to suffer in|spared its disapprobation and censure, and I the duty of 


[H. or R. 


silent patience whatever the House may think proper to|declaring to you the result of it. 


enforce. 


May 14. 

Mr. ARCHER then moved that when the accused 
should be brought to the bar, he be permitted to tender 
this paper, and that it should be entered on the journal of 


SAMUEL HOUSTON. 


| the House as part of the trial. 


Mr. E. EVERETT demanded a division of the ques- 
tion upon this motion; upon which 
Mr. ARCHER withdrew, for the present, the latter 


' clause, and the first part of the resolution was then 


agreed to. : 

Samuel Houston was now put to the bar, and informed 
by the Speaker that he had liberty to present the paper 
above referred to. 

The accused then presented the paper, and it was again 


' read by the Clerk. 


The SPEAKER then pronounced the reprimand re- 
quired by the vote of the House, for the contempt of the 
House, and breach of privilege thereof, committed by 
General Houston, in the following words: 


Samuel Houston: 


You have been charged with a violation of the rights 
and privileges of the House of Representatives, in having 
offered personal violence to one of its members for 
words spoken in debate. In exercising the high and deli- 
cate power of ascertaining and vindicating their own 
privileges, the House have proceeded throughout this 
investigation, and in relation to your individual rights, with 
all that deliberation and caution which ought to charac- 
terize the dignified and moral justice of such an as- 
sembly. 

You have been heard in person in your defence; you 
have been ably and eloquently defended by eminent coun- 
sel, and every facility afforded you to place your cause 
fully and fairly before the House, and to urge upon its 
consideration matters of principle as well as of fact, ia 
explanation and justification of your conduct. 

Whatever the motives or causes may have been, which 


| led to the act of violence committed by you, your conduct 


has been pronounced, by the solemn judgment of the 
House, to be a high breach of their rights and privileges, 
and to demand their marked disapprobation and censure. 
If, in fulfilling the order of the House, I were called 
upon, as its presiding officer, to reprimand an individual 
uneducated and uninformed, it might be expected that I 
should endeavor, as far as I was able, to impress upon 
him the importance and propriety of sedulously guarding 
from violation the rights and privileges secured to the 
members of this House by our invaluable constitution. 
But, when addressing a citizen of your character and intel- 
ligence, and one who has himself been honored by the peo- 
ple with a seat,in this House, it cannot be necessary that | 
should add tothe duty enjoined upon me, by dwelling 
upon the character or consequences of the offence with 
which you have been charged and found guilty. 


[put himself upon the committee. 
What-| offer such a resolution, under a sense as well of what was 


I forbear to say more than to pronounce the judgment 
of the House, which is, that you have been guilty of a 
high breach of its privileges, and that you be reprimanded 
therefor, at its bar, by the Speaker; and, in obedience to 
the order of the House, I do reprimand you accordingly. 

You will now be conducted from the fox of the House, 
and discharged from the custody of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms. 

Mr. ARCHER now moved that the paper presented by 


the accused be entered on the re of the House. 
idrawn his objection, the 


Mr. EVERETT having wit 

motion was agreed to. 
INVESTIGATION OF ALLEGED FRAUD. 

Mr. STANBERRY row asked the consent of the House 
(required to be unanimous) to submit the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That a select committee be appointed to in- 
quire whether an attempt was made by the late Secretary 
of War, John H. Eaton, fraudulently to give to Samuel 
Houston, or to any other person concerned with said 
Houston, a contract for supplying rations to such Indians 
as might emigrate to their lands west of the Arkansas and 
Missouri; and whether said Houston made a fraudulent 
attempt to obtain said contract; and that said committee 
be further instructed to inquire whether the President of 
the United States had any knowledge of such attempted 
fraud, and whether he disapproved or approved of the 
same; and that said committee have leave to send for per- 
sons and papers. 

Objection being made, he moved for the suspension 
of the rule to allow him to offer the resolve, and demand- 
ed the yeas and nays. ‘They were ordered by the House, 
and, being taken, stood as follows: yeas 169, nays 13. 

So the House suspended the rule, and allowed Mr. 
STanBeERRyY to move the resolution. 

Mr. CARSON observed that when motions were made 
by members for the appointment of select committees, 
it was usual, by the courtesy of the House, that the indi- 
vidual so moving should himself be placed at the head 
of such committee. Mr. C. was induced to hope that the 
gentleman from Ohio, from the peculiar situation in which 
he stood, would be induced, by motives of delicacy, to 
decline such an appointment on the present occasion. 

Mr. STANBERRY replied that he was not conscious of 
having done any thing which rendered him unfit or un- 
worthy to act on such a committee. If he knew any thing 
of himself, he was capable of acting in such an inquiry 
with perfect impartiality, and he could very sincerely say, 
that if the parties proved not to be guilty, no man would 
take greater pleasure in doing them ample justice. 

Mr. POLK observed that he should vote for the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Ohio. The House would re- 
collect that he had himself, a few days before, offered a 
resolution of nearly similar tenor, but had declined being 
He had intended to 


ever has a tendency to impair the freedom of debate in|due to himself asa friend and advocate of the administra- 
this House—a freedom no less sacred than the authority of tion, as to the administration itself, and because he felt 


the constitution itself, orto detract from the independence 
of the representatives of the people, in the rightful dis- 
charge of their high functions, you are no doubt sensible, 
must, in the same proportion, weaken and degrade not only 


the Legislature of the nation itself, but the character of 


our free institutions. 


very confident that the investigation would result in no 
harm to those who were the objects of the attack. The 
resolution he had drawn, lay at thismoment in his drawer, 
but he had no objections whatever to that proposed by the 
‘gentleman from Ohio being adopted. 


| Mr. CARSON said it was due from him to the gentle- 


Your own mind will suggest to you, no doubt, more |man from Ohio to say that he should be among the last to 
suitable reflections than any thing which I can say could |impute to that gentleman any improper motive in the 


convey. 


‘Yo those reflections I am prepared to trust, not | proposed investigation. 


His former remarks had been 


doubting that, had you at the time considered the act of induced only by an acquaintance with the general princi- 


violence which you have committed, in the light in which ples of human nature. 
it has been regarded by the House, you would have been would go as far as human nature could be expected to go 


He presumed the gentleman 
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Mr. WICKLIFFE suggested to the gentleman fron 
Ohio, whether a better form of introducing this subjec, 
would not be by addressing a letter to the Speaker. : 

Mr. COOKE said he had already stated the substance of . 
the case verbally, and did not think that necessary. i 

Mr. LAMAR withdrew his objection to the reading. [J 

i 
3 


under the circumstances in which he was placed, in en- 
deavoring to decide with calmness and dispassionate feel- 
ing. He had made only a suggestion, and even that he 
now waived. 

Mr. BOON moved, as an amendment, to strike out the 
select committee, and substitute the Committee on Indian 
Affairs as the committee to examine into the matter; and 
on that question he asked the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HAWKINS, of North Carolina, moved that the re- 















Mr. MERCER insisted that the paper be read. 
Mr. POLK objected. 
Mr. ARCHER remonstrated, and requested Mr. P. ; 


solution be indefinitely postponed. withdraw his objection. £ 

Mr. CLAY expressed his hope that the gentleman| The CHAIR now pronounced the motion to be in order, I 5 
from North Carolina would consent to withdraw this mo-|inasmuch as it related to a breach of privilege, and was RP v 
tion, and letthe whole subject be thoroughly investigated. | therefure, a privileged question. c 

Mr. HAWKINS replied that he had no objectionto}| Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, insisted that the motio, I s 
the investigation, but the loss of time it would occasion. |should be put in writing; a 
Atthe request, however, of his friend from Alabama, he| Which having been done, A ¢ 


would withdraw his motion. 

‘The question was now taken on Mr. Boon’s motion to 
refer the subject to the Committee on Indian Affairs, in- 
stead of a select committee, and decided in the negative, 
by yeas and nays, as follows: yeas 55, nays 125. 


The question on the reading was put and carried; and, 
thereupon, the letter from Dr. Davis, together with ; 
written statement, by Mr. Cooker, of the circumstance 
connected with it, were read at the Clerk’s table, as fo) ‘ 
lows: Ft 


Mr. BLAIR, of South Carolina, moved, as an amend- Brown’s Horet, May 12, 1832 
ment, that the members of the a be appointed by Sir: During my examination before the House of Re 
ballot; but the motion was negatived without a count; and presentatives, in the case of General Houston, you yen ( 


The question being put on Mr. Sranperry’s resolu- 
ticn, it was agreed to. 

[The following gentlemen were appointed by the 
Speaker to compose the committee: 

Messrs. Srannerry, Drayton, Everett, of Massa- 
chusetts, Warne, Muntennerc, Wauarre, of Louisiana, 
and Hunparp.] 


ANOTHER BREACH OF PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. COOKE, of Ohio, rose, and said that he held in his 
hand a letter from a Dr. Davis, of South Carolina, one of 
the witnesses who had testified on the late trial of Samuel 
Houston, which had been presented to him by a person 
stating his name to be Alexander Demitry, of Louisiana, 
as the friend of said Davis, which, together with the state- 
ment of the facts connected with it, he asked leave to 
send to the Chair, that it might be read for the informa- 
tion of the House. In submitting this request, Mr. C. 
said he wished it to be distinctly understood that, without 
in the least waiving his personal rights as a member, or 
intending, in any manner, to compromit either the rights 
or constitutional powers of the House, it was nevertheless 
not his purpose, individually, to claim the institution of 
any proceeding whatever on his own account, upon the 
subject-matter of that communication. Such had not 
been his motives in presenting the letter; his personal 
rights formed no part of the object by which he was go- 
verned. Other and higher motives prompted him to this } ; : , 
step—motives, which, overlooking every consideration bate, I have thought it my duty, in behalf of the American 
of personal feeling and personal security, regard the very | people, and especially that portion of them whom I repre: 
existence of this House, the inviolable rights of the people \sent, to present this matter to the House. oe 
of this country, and the dignity and honor of this nation. | - E. COOKE, 
The letter he understood to be according to the usual | May 14, 1852. Representative from Vhi 
forms of an original process in that court where the rights} Mr. CRANE, of Ohio, moved the following resolution 
and honor of the suitors were settled by the pistol and} Resolved, That the communication of the honorable E 
the dagger; atribunal, the competency of whose jurisdic-| Cooxr, a member from Ohio, be referred to a select con: 
tion he had never yet acknowledged, in whose forms of| mittee, consisting of seven members, and that said com- 
practice he was wholly uninstructed, and before whose | mittee have power to send for persons and papers. 
authority, under this Government of laws, he would never} Mr. C. referred to the former modes of proceeding 
bow. jadopted under the like circumstances, viz. by arrest, }) 

Mr. LAMAR objected to the reading of the papers. | summons, and by committee. He had concluded the last 

Mr. COOKE thereupon moved that the rule be sus-|mode the most fit on the present occasion. 
pended; on which question Mr. BOON moved to lay the papers on the table, there, 

Mr. DODDRIDGE demanded the yeas and nays. as he said, to sleep the sleep of death. 

Mr. DICKSON said that he understood that the letter} On this motion Mr. VINTON demanded the yeas and 
was brought forward as connected with the privileges of | nays. 
the House, and he suggested whether, in that case, it]! They were ordered, and, on being taken, stood as fol 
would come within the ordinary rule concerning the read- |lows: yeas 73, nays 96. 
ing of papers. So the motion of Mr. Boow was rejected. 


impertinently asked, among other questions, my busines [RP 
in this city. Whilst the trial of General Houston was 
pending, I deferred calling on you for the explanation 
which I now demand through my friend, General Demitr, 
Iam, very respectfully, your most obedient, ; 
E. S. DAVIS. 
Honorable E. Cooxs. 


In connexion with the foregoing note, I submit the fol 
lowing statement: 

On the trial of Samuel Houston for an assault on a men. 
ber of this House, which has just terminated, a person by 
the name of E. S. Davis was examined asa witness on 
behalf of the accused, and, on his cross-examination, | 
propounded to him several interrogatories. After he had 
left the stand, and while on the floor of the House, he 
said, apparently referring to myself, and in a tone of me. 
nace, that ** there will be another hauled up here”? soo 

On Saturday last the accompanying note was handed 
me by a person calling himself Alexander Demitry. 1 
the persons, character, and calling of these individuals, | 
am an utter stranger. 

Had I considered this a mere personal matter, I shoul 
have passed it by without this notice; but all the circum 
stances of the case do, in my opinion, preclude the ide: 
that itis so. And connected, as this 1s, with other in- 
stances of attempts, by menace and violence, to overawe 
the members of this body, and curb the freedom of de. 
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) mittee should also inquire whether the interrogatory which 
f had been put by the gentleman from Ohio to Dr. Davis, 


» on the witness. 


| to elicit the degree of intimacy, and the identity of object 


Max 14, 1832.] 


Mr. JEWETT, of New York, objected to the resolu- 
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| undisturbed deliberations of their representatives; if mem- 


# tion, as going, in its present shape, to attain nothing, and| bers were not to be protected in the discharge of their 


proposed that it be amended so as to require the commit-| official duty; if the House should determine to truckle to 


tee to report whether a contempt of the House had been 
committed or not. 


| arbitrary power, and to disregard its own safety, dignity, 
and honor, it would be no longera desirable place for 


Mr. CRANE briefly replied, and expressed himself wil-| him; and he, for one, should be disposed to resign a seat 


ling to modify the resoliiion to meet the views of the gen- 
tleman. : 
Mr. JEWETT then further suggested that the com- 


when a witness, had been justifiable or not. It was his 
own opinion that the interrogatory which had occasioned 
so much offence to the witness was irrelevant to the case, 
and liable to be understood as being an attempt to impose 


Mr. COOKE vindicated the propriety of the interroga- 
tory. It had been propounded while the witness was 
under cross-examination. Every lawyer must admit, at 
once, it was fairly within the rule. Its object had been 


ind pursuits between Dr. Davis and Mr. Houston, and 
thence to bring home upon Dr. Davis the fact, if it existed, 
of his having participated in the outrage upon Mr. Sran- 
geary. It was an every-day practice in courts of law, 
and the interrogatory, before it was propounded, had been 
approved by older and wiser heads than his. Indeed, the 
same practice had been sanctioned in more than one in- 
stance during the same trial. VThe House had inquired 
into the object of Luther Blake’s visit to the city, and also| 
of his departure from it, and nobody had objected to those | 
interrogatories as irrelevant. 





Such a feeling had not been indulged, and should not be 
imputed to him, 


Mr. C. disclaimed all kuow-| 
ledge of Dr. D., and all personal hostility towards him. | 





upon that floor, and go to a place where he would find 
both honor and protection in the bosom of his constituents. 

Mr. CRANE now presented his resolution in a modified 
form, requiring the committee to report the facts of the 
case, together with their opinion thereon. 

Mr. JEWETT repeated his former objections, and in- 
sisted that the committee should report whether or no 
the dignity of the House had been infringed. As to the 
facts, the House was in possession of them from a state- 
ment which nobody doubted, made by the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BURGES hoped the inquiry would be confined 
within as narrow limits as possible; but he should consider 
it strange, indeed, to refer such a subject to a committee, 
and not make it their first duty to put down the facts of 
the case. Did+the gentleman from New York intend to 
commit and conclude the House on the question of privi- 
lege? He was willing the committee should give their opi- 
nion, but it would degrade the House to hold them con- 
cluded by the opinion of their own committee. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY thought the resolution included all 
that could be desired. 

Mr. JEWETT still objected to it as not sufficiently de- 
finite. The committee might give it as their opinion that 
the letter was impolite and ungentlemanly; but what the 
House wanted to know, was, whether it amounted toa 
breach of privilege. 

Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, observed that all the talk 


The interrogatory had been propound-| had been about the letter; but did not gentlemen know 


i tably within his official competency asa member of that} 


5 his constituents, by a resort to violence, but by a faithful 
and unintimidated discharge of his duties upon that floor, | 
he had felt bound to present the matter to the House, as 


5 were surrounded, as to make known to the people of this 
} Union something of the circumstances under which their} 
| ‘representatives were compelled to legislate upon the great| 
} and momentous interests of our common country. 
Shad been the extent of his original object in presenting| have arrived at the discussion of the apportionment bill, 


ed after full deliberation, not with a view of doing injus-| that the man who wrote that letter had previously uttered 
tice to the witness, but to elicit facts having an important} a threat in that House, and «did not that threat constitute 


p bearing upon the investigation then before the House. | an important part of the transaction’? The committee would 


Che letter assailed him, not for an act done in his private} give the House the whole story. The letter alone might 
or individual capacity, but for a duty performed, and a| be interpreted to mean little or nothing, but the threat put 
right exercised, asa public servant, which he had believed} upon it a very intelligible construction. 

at the time, and still believes, to be clearly and incontes- Mr. CRANE was willing to modify in any way that would 
suit gentlemen, and effect the object. 

Mr. ‘TAYLOR hoped he would not modify; and 

Mr. HOFFMAN hoped that he would. 

Mr. DODDRIDGE said he was at a loss to know what 
|the gentleman meant by the facts being admitted. The 
House had neither Dr. Davis nor his counsel here. Whe- 
ther the facts amounted to a breach of privilege, or whe- 
ther they admitted of being explained away or not, never 
would be before this Honse until a committee was em- 
powered to investigate. 

Mr. POLK had hoped that the House would, that day, 


House. Viewing it in this light, and premising that he did 


not come here to vindicate his own rights, or the rights of 


well to apprise its members of the system by which we 


This 





the matter to the House. But since his honorable friend} but it seemed they were to occupy all their time about 
and colleague from Ohio [Mr. Crane] had brought the| questions relating to their own dignity and privileges. It 
subject before the House in the shape of a resolution for) was his opinion that the House had nothing to do with 
an inquiry, he could not but feel some solicitude to learn| the present case, and he meant to submit a resolution 


| whether the House was disposed to sanction such a state | which, he, trusted, would put an end to it. This Dr. Davis 
of things in a country pretending to be civilized, and in a| had been a witness on the trial of General Houston. 


In 
Government boasting of its freedom and its laws. He|that character he had thought himself under the protec- 


wished to know, by a deliberate decision of that body, | tion of the House; but, considering himself injured by an 
whether a member of that House was, or was not, liable | interrogatory which had been put to him by the gentleman 
to be called to account and arraigned before an irrespon-| from Ohio, he had written that gentleman a letter, de- 


sible tribunal, by any stranger at the metropolis, for the| manding an explanation; which letter the member had now 


discharge of his public duty, and placed in a situation 


where he must either consent to abandon his principles, | 
to violate the laws of earth and heaven, and to meet his} 


fellow-man in mortal combat, or expose himself to be 


| presented to the House. Whether this did or did not 
present a case of breach of privilege, the House was as 
able then to determine as it ever would be. The gentle- 
|man from Virginia, (Mr. Doppripes,}] however, had sig- 


waylaid and assailed by ruffians and assassins. The House| nified that he knew nothing of the case, as the man was 
was the only tribunal to which he could or would appeal, | not here, nor his counsel here. But why could not the 
and to them he would submit the decision of the question. | gentleman have made that discovery in the case of General 

ifthe people were not to be protected in the free and] Houston? The gentleman then relied upon the letter of 
Vor. VIIL.---190 
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a member, and acted upon it. Why not rely upon it now | }mentioned *¢ Gor ernor Houston;” not imputing to him ay 
What was law in one month ought to be law in another | intention of good or of evil. This, sir, was ** the head 
month. Mr. P. had then objected, and proposed a com-|and front of his offending’’ against Houston. Now, sir, 
mittee. But no; the gentleman insisted upon an arrest. | for this offence, what were the series of outrages whi h 
But now he was for a committee, because neither Davis| Houston committed against this House, in order to ay 
nor his counsel were here. It was now proposed to raise | himself of this mighty affront? Why, sir, in the first 
a committee, and give them power to send for persons and | stance, at the very first step which he took, he went as 
papers——a power of enormous extent. If Davis attended | | far as this Mr. E. S. Davis has gone, by sending to th 
on. their summons, it was well; but if he should refuse, | honorable gentleman from Ohio, while he was seated 1: ip 
was it intended that the committee should coerce him? | this floor, attending to the business of his constituents, 3 \ 
Was the House ready to go so far as to say, that asking a} letter, which every gentleman knows was intended as thi 
member to give an explanation of any act performed by | foundation ofa challenge. What was the next step, si: 
him in the House was a violation of the privileges of the | Why, sir, the next step was to prowl into this Hall, moved 
House? The letter which had been read was not a chal- jby an impulse like some ferocious beast of prey. Yes, sir, 
lenge:. it contained no invitation to mortal combat; even! within these walls—in this sacred temple of the peopl 
the member himself did not say that it involved a breach | dedicated to liberty—yes, sir, even here, while the re. 
of privilege. He had submitted it to the House, and had | presentatives of the freemen of this nation were assembled, 
expressed himself as content with whatever the House | and actually in session, transacting the business of the | 
should determine. The ee from Virginia was one} ple, what was the deportment of this man? W hy, ‘ 
of those who had agreed with him in endeavoring to or-| within a few feet of that chair, in which you were | 
ganize what might be called a business party in the House. | presiding over the deliberations of this House, if wi 
He regretted that the gentleman seemed desirous of im-|to believe my colleague, [Mr. Jounson,] he gave ve 
peding the progress of business by an inquiry like this, | his vulgar and wicked feelings, by uttering most for 
Mr. P. concluded by moving that the subject be indefi-| blasphemous imprecations against the honorable g 
nitely postponed. man from Ohio. Yes, sir, my colleague told us up 
Mr. McDUFFIE observed that it seemed to be the de-| oath that Houston swore that he would assail the ge 
sire of the gentleman from Tennessee that the House} man from Ohio on this floor, inthe midst of us, whil 
should proceed in its business. If that were his wish, thie} were engaged in doing the work of the people, ou 
best course he could take would be to let this case go at}stituents. Yes, sir, with an impiousness rarely equall 
once to a committee. | by the most abandoned, he swore ‘* he would right 
Mr. ARNOLD said he should vote for the motion to) wrong wherever given, even if it were in the court of 
postpone the resolutionsand all the proposed amendments} heaven.” It was with the utmost difficulty that he coul 
indefinitely. He said, in giving this vote, he presumed he | be restrained from executing this determination. 
should be actuated by motives ‘and considerations widely} What was the next step, sir? Why, the next thing we 
different from those which had actuated his colleague in) | hear is, that this bullying rufiian had waylaid the gentle. 
making the motion. He said the vote he was about to} man from Ohio in the night time, and knocked him 
give was a very painful one; but, every thing considered, |the head with a murderous bludgeon, beat him to th 
he believed it was the best d'sposition which could be| earth, and, after he was down, he continued bis more than 
made of the resolution of the honorable gentleman from | brutal violence, until he broke some of his bones, an 
Ohio, [Mr. Crane.] He said he had declar ed, by his vote, | filled him with bruises from the crown of his head to tl 
in the case which had just then received its finale, that the} sole of his foot. Nay, more, sir, he beat the honors 
House had the power to punish for breaches of its privi-) member from Ohio until a by-stander thought he was dk 
leges; and, as he was now about to give a vote which might| This, sir, is a brief statement of facts, and isa dim pict 
look as though he had changed his opinion, and abandon-| of the violence which a ruffian has inflicted upon on 
ed the grounds upon which he had heretofore actcd, he| ourselves for words spoken in debate, upon my fii 
begged the House to indulge him while he briefly stated! Sir, L say my friend, for such I considered him before t 
the reasons which should govern his vote in the present} unfortunate affair, and I will not abandon him now, 
case. Mr. A. said that he donbted not the constitutional) though I have seen a caricature exhibited within th 
right of that House to gugone for breaches of privilege. 1) walls, representing him lying on his back in the sewer 
believe, sir, said Mr. A., that the efficiency, nay, the very; with the words put into his mouth by Senator Buckyen, 
existence of this House, as a deliberative body, depe nds imploring mercy at the hands of one who never, in 
upon that right, and upon a stern and rigid exercise of the | opinion, felt its generous throb. Sir, it is the proudest 
power which that right confers. Nor have I any doubt, | boast of my life that I have never deserted a friend, and! 
sir, that the facts of this case, as brought to the notice of, have had the good fortune scarcely ever to have been de- 
the House by the honorable ‘gentleman from Ohio, [Mr.! serted by a friend. In the hour of darkest adversity we 
Cooxs,] amount toa breach of the constitutional privi- cling closest together. The wretch who would des« rt his 
leges of this House; that the letter, if not a challenge in friend when diftliculties and dangers thicken upon him, is 
form, was one in substance, and, when connected with the) unw orthy of friendship. The common dictates of huma- 
threats, no man could doubt it was intended to intimidate nity would forbid that I should witness the scene whi 
and overawe a member in the discharge of his duty to the, Senator Bucknxnr described, without interposing to sto) 
people who had sent him there. The letter was a chal-|it. Sir, 1 would not have permitted one dog thus to have 
lenge to all intents and purposes, for overawing and inti-| worried another. 
midating the honorable gentleman from Ohio, ail was so [Here Mr. BOON rose to a question of order. H« 
intended to be understood by the writer and the bearer.| he desired to know if General Houston was now on trial 
But, sir, after the proceedings of this House in the case} ‘The SPEAKER said the gentleman from Tennessee was 
of Houston, Lask gentlemen to say what ought to be done} in order. ] 





inthis case. Will gentlemen permit me to run a parallel Now, sir, what has been the punishment which this 


between the two cases, by briefly noticing some of the} House has thought proper to inflict in this case? Wh 
most prominent facts of each case? What then are the} sir, after admitting the accusedto be defended by coun 
facts in Houston’s case’? ‘The honorable gentleman from! who stood up bel fore us here from day to day, andr 


Ohio, [Mr. Sranperry,] in the discharge of his solemn! proached us to our very teeth, we then permitted the rut 


duty to his constituents, in a speech on that floor, i in which! fian himself to take a stand, not at the bar of the Hous 
he questioned the integrity of others, had inc ideutally | but upon the floor, and, even from the desk of an honors 
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ble member, he bullied, he threatened us, and denied our 
right te punish him for what he had done. [ask again, 
what was the punishment which this House thought pro- 
per to inflict after all this? Why, sir, a gentle reprimand! 
4 reprimand which a tender and sensitive schoolboy 
would scarcely have felt, even if pronounced by the stern- 
est pedagogue, with birch in hand, much less the harden- 
ed wretch who has just been turned loose upon society. 
Sir, what is the case before us? Why, it is just such a 
S case as Houston’s would have been, even if he had stop- 
S ped after taking the first step—-to wit, sending the letter. 
{ put the question to gentlemen, then, to say what mea- 
sure of punishment they can inflict on this poor, miserable 
instrument, for his offence, while upon Houston, for all 
his enormities and lawless outrages, we have said you shall 
be reprimanded by the Speaker. And permit me to say, 
sir, that Davis is a citizen of the United States. He 
comes from a section of the country where duelling is 
common. I do hold this to be some palliation. But, if I 
im correctly informed, Houston is not a citizen of the 
United States, but belongs to the Cherokee nation be- 
yond the Arkansas. We do not know, sir, that Davis 
will take any further steps. But, sir, suppose him to have 
done already every thing which the duelling code autho- 
Suppose the gentleman from Ohio, for considera- 
tions satisfactory to himself, had refused to fight him after 
being challenged, and Davis had posted him in the usual 
form. Would this have reached Houston’s case? No, 
Suppose the gentleman from Ohio had accepted the 
challenge, and had entered into mortal combat with him, 
and had been badly wounded. Would that have been an 
equal case? No, sir. Suppose he, in mortal combat, 
had killed the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Cooxe.} Then I 
believe it would be decided bya large majority of this House 
that we could take no jurisdiction of the case at all. 
sir, that would be no case atall. We are then, sir, dri- 
ven into this dilemma by the decision which we 
made in Houston's case, to wit, that for the most brutal 
violence upon a member’s person, for waylaying in the 
night, knocking him down, breaking his bones, and leay- 
ng life in him merel 
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if the member be killed, then we have nothing to do 
with it. This having been the decision of the House, af- 
ter many weeks’ debate, I have determined to vote 
igainst bringing any other case before this House. 
What more have we done, sir? Why, we have voted 
§ that this very man shall not be excluded from among us: 
; this man who has shown himself so utterly regardless of 
the honor and dignity of this House—who has shown him- 
self so perfectly reckless of the privileges of the people’s 
representatives—nay, sir, who has violated the constita- 
tion, and trampled the laws of the land under foot, that 
he, sir, shall still be permitted to enter this Hall during the 

















equals: that he shall be permitted to prowl round our 
seats, with pistols in his belt, with dirks and Spanish 
knives in his bosom, and bludgeons in his hands. Sir, 
after the decision of this House in this case, lam prepared 
to see any thing. [Here the SPEAKER reminded the 
gentleman from ‘Tennessee that it was not in order to re- 
fect upon the proceedings of the House. ] 
; Mr. A. resumed. He said, after Houston had been 
informed by a vote of the House what punishment was 
considered adequate for knocking a member down and 
p breaking his bones—-after he has not only been held guilt- 
less by many members upon this floor, but has been pub- 
licly and openly advocated for what he had done, by 
; members upon this floor—members, sir, have said, within 
ny hearing, that ‘* Houston deserved the thanks of this 
» House for what he had done.” After these things, 1 shall 
| not be surprised if he should undertake to pistol me—-to 
dirk me—to bludgeon me, within three feet of the Speak- 
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er’s chair. And if I should resist, sir, as I shall probably 
|do, if not killed at once, I expect it will raise a very se- 
jrious question whether he or I shall be expelled from the 
|House. Sir, Iam free to confess that I do not feel safe 
jin the chair where I sit. A Spanish stiletto might easily 
ibe slipped under my ear while I was busily engaged in 
lattencing to the affairs of my constituents, and my jugu- 
\lar vein might be sluiced. You would see the blood flow, 
lsir, but you would not be able to detect the hand that 
jhad perpetrated the deed. Sir, I consider this man who 
jis thus permitted to pollute this proud edifice, which was 
|wont to be considered the temple of liberty, a perfect 
joutlaw. I consider him ready to perpetrate any crime in 
ithe whole catalogue of human villany. 

Sir, I consider the proceedings in Houston’s case as a 
license to every ruffian in the land to come here, and for 
any offence which he may choose to allege against one of 
the people’s representatives, whether that offence be real 
lor feigned; I say, sir, I consider it as an invocation to the 
{whole band of ruffians and assassins who are now congre- 
lgated in this city, and propelled by a power, somewhere, 
lalmost irresistible, and who are to be seen at all hours 
}prowling the streets and almost obstructing the portals to 
ithe capitol, to strike down, to inflict any sort of violence 
lupon the members of this House, who dare to raise their 
ivoice in support of the constitution and laws of the land. 
| Sir, what are the facts? The record in Houston’s case— 
'the judgment of this House, which I consider a triumph- 
lant acquittal, was scarcely dry before a similar outrage 
was set on foot by one of his particular friends and asso- 
ciates. Houston was acquitted late on Friday night, and 
jthe very next day this E. S. Davis sent a note to the gen- 
|tleman from Ohio, demanding satisfaction for words utter- 
ed upon this floor, and which it was his imperious duty to 
utter. I say, sir, Houston was triumphantly acquitted, 
ifor I consider the reprimand as amounting to nothing in 
he way of punishment. So this man, E. S. Davis, con- 
siders it. Nothing could gratify him more than to be 
aken into custody by the Sergeant-at-Arms, and to pass 
through the forms of trial which his ‘* honorable friend” 
To be reprimanded merely, sir, to him 
He would imagine himself on the pin- 
nacle of fame. Iam for doing him no such honor. 

It must be evident to every man that we have brought 
all this difficulty on ourselves. If we had acted prompt- 
ly and efficiently, we might have put a stop to this system 
lof outrage and violence. Nothing short of incarceration 
in my opinion will do it. A majority of the House are 
opposed to that. I therefore consider that we, the mi- 
nority, are wholly defenceless, and that every bully that 
ichooses can chastise us in his own way with perfect impu- 
nity. 

I consider this a momentous and fearful crisis in our 
affairs; and notwithstanding I feel that I am exposed to 
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§ hours of legislation, and to mingle with us as one of our|the pistol, to the dirk, to the bludgeon of the assassin, I 


jwill, at the hazard of my life, speak, and speak freely, of 
men and of measures, whenever the good of my country 
|requires it. Sir, the grand object for which my constitu- 
ents sent me here, was to be watchful in guarding the 
liberty and rights of the people. How am I to do that, 
jsir, if my voice is to be stifled by bullies and bravos? 
No, sir! I had sooner bare my bosom to the poniard of 
the assassin; I had sooner he would strike it to my heart, 
and cause life’s warm gush to flow in the gutters of your 
(streets; | had sooner my blood should be lapped by the 
dogs of the city, than I would cease through fear to vin- 
dicate the rights and liberties of my constituents. 

Mr. STANBERRY now rose, and said that he had, ona 
former occasion, declared that the President of the Unit- 
led States had encouraged assaults of this nature, and 
|there was not a gentleman on the floor who had ventured 
ito contradict the assertion. He had offered, at that time, 
ito prove it—he now reiterated that offer—he was pre- 
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pared with witnenste; and. in “half an aa cual have eulty to seniion' an excitement. in that eden, Mr. P ( 
them before the House. If the gentleman from Tennes-| had been for two years nearly connected with that gent} 
see did not like these interruptions to business, let him} man, and had no wish to engage in any angry contest with 

go to the palace, and there exert his influence, if he had|him. They were both responsible to their constituent 


any, in preventing the occasion for them. Mr. S. madethe|for what they did on that floor, and they would be t! | 


¢ the 
assertion again, and said he had witnesses ready to introduce | best judges to determine who was in the right. | 


before the House at any hour that should be agreed on.| Mr. STANBERRY said he should forbear any further 
Mr. POLK. Witnesses of what? mark, but would content himself with offering the follow 
Mr. STANBERRY. Witnesses that the President of/ing amendment to the resolution now under consideratic; 


the United States has, by his language, encouraged such} ‘And that said committee be instructed to inquir 


attacks on members of this House for words spoken in de-| whether any officer of this Government has been, in ay) 
bate. 


manner, concerned in advising or instigating any attack 
upon the persons of the members of this House, for words 
spoken by those members in debate on the floor of 1), 
House; and that they inquire whether the President of 





Mr. POLK said that it was very unpleasant to him to 
be obliged to refer to the gentleman from Ohio. On the 
occasion to which that member alluded, Mr. P. had said 


that his language was unfounded when the gentleman had |the United States has, in reference to a recent case of at 
said that the President had encouraged attacks upon mem. | tack upona member of this House, used language tendi: 
bers of the House. jto encourage violence upon members for words spok 
Mr. STANBERRY. I never said so. What I said was, |in debate.” 
that the President had used language calculated to en-} Mr. BURGES said he extremely regretted, when | 
courage such attacks. had been such a studied effort on the part of gentlemen ¢ 
Mr. POLK. The gentleman has narrowed the ground | both sides to keep out of the question any out-of-door ru. 
he formerly took. It cannot, however, be denied that|mor as to the conduct of the Executive in relation to the 
there has been a labored effort, throughout the whole | trial of Houston,that the gentleman from Tennessee shou! 
course of the proceeding which has just closed, to make}on all occasions, bring up this attack in the papers, and 
the impression abroad that there is assembled in this city | impute it toa majority in that House. Such conduct was 
a band of assassins employed to attack members for the | undignified and uncandid. It cast a deep and disgraceful 
remarks they may utter in debate. imputation upon the House. It was possible that ther 
Mr. BURGES. 1 ask on what evidence the gentleman} might be men hanging about the lobbies of that Hous 
from Tennessee makes that assertion. (for who was not permitted to come there’) who had giver 
The CHAIR pronounced it to be out of order to inter-| false statements to the public, and had even falsified th: 
rupt the member, unless on a question of order. records of the House-—men who richly merited the pillory 
Mr. POLK resumed. This was the second time, he] But who would, for that reason, be so hardy as to — 
said, that the gentleman from Rhode Island had impro-|this misrepresentation upon the House? Towards himself 
perly interrupted him when engaged in the midst of de-] Mr. B. thought that at least more verbal respect was duc 
ate. He repeated the assertion that strenuous efforts| However adverse he had ever been to the election of 
had been made to produce an impression that the Presi-| General Jackson, he had ever treated him in a respectfi! 
dent had encouraged these attacks, and it had even been| manner, and had applied to him no words of obloquy 
reported, in one of the papers, that General Houston had|He should have hoped that the gentleman from Tennesse: 
gone to the President’s house immediately after the ren-| would not provoke attacks of that kind, especially as the 
contre, and shown him the pistol which had been used in| gentleman well knew that some things might be adduced 
*t. Mr. P. had declared at the time that General Houston] which would not tell well, nor look well. 
had not seen the President, nor had any communication Cries of ** Tell them,” ‘* Tell them,” were uttered i: 
with him, since that affair. The affront and the offence | different parts of the Hall. 
committed by the President was an expression of his opi- 


The SPEAKER called the House to order. 
nion that the House had no power to punish the act of Ge-| Mr. BURGES paused, and then inquired what these 
neral Houston as a breach of privilege. That opinion|cries meant. Who called upon him to tell? and what 
the President had a right to hokd and to express. But} would they have him tell? Idle rumors? He kept : 


that he had ever attempted to threaten or to intimidate | note book, no record of the feelings of those who we 
members in the discharge of their duty, Mr. P. utterly |either with him or against him in mere party contests, un 
denied, and challenged gentlemen to the proof. Mr. P.|less it were something that went to touch the honor of his 
said he perfectly understood the whole proceeding: he | country. And he now again warned gentlemen not t 
was too old in politics not to be able to understand it per-| provoke disclosures. ‘The gentleman from Tennessee hia 
fectly. The gentleman from Ohio had brought this ac-|a few days before made some observations in defence o! 
cusation on the presumption that as Mr. Houston had |the administration, which were wholly gratuitous, and i 
formerly been a friend of the President, and as the Presi-|had appeared to him, at the time, very singular and re 
dent was a military man, that he should be able to play markable that the gentleman should have considered 

it off upon the people, and make them believe that the} necessary to make such along speech by way of gratuitous 
President had a band of bullies prepared to assault the| vindication of the President. Whenever any thing was 


members of the House. But gentlemen were mistaken | said in reference to the honor of the House, the gent 
if such was their calculation. What did the gentleman | 


\inan from Tennessee seized with avidity upon the oppt I 
from Ohio mean by advising him to go to the palace?) tunity to declare that he felt no sense of elevation from t! 
In the first place he did not call it a palace; he was not fact that he was a member of this body. The gentlema! 
so regal as that, as to call the people’s house, which|was perfeetly welcome to his feelings on that subject 
they had provided for the residence of their Chief Magis-| There were some gentlemen who could not be exalted!) 
trate, a palace. Mr. P. had expressed a wish to save the | gods or men. 

time of the House, and had moved to postpone this mat-! But Mr. B. freely confessed that he was humble enoug 
ter, that they might go into the consideration of the ap- ito fecl honored by such a mark of the confidence of 
portionment bill, and now the gentleman cried, **Go to|country. When acting in private life, he desired to cul 
the palace!” What connexion was there between this|tivate the feelings of humility; but when he appeared ! 
and Mr. P.’s previous course? He regretted that he had | that House, he stood upon the shoulders of his constit 
been drawn into this debate, but it really seemed as if the | ents; and ifthe gentleman from Tennessee felt no sense 0! 
gentleman from Ohio was possessed of some peculiar fa-|such elevation, cither he must be incapable of elevation, 
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or his constituents must be such that their choice could |The gentleman from Rhode Island had complained of himas 
not elevate him. not having a proper sense of the dignity of his station, 

With regard to the individual who had written the let-|and as not feeling himself elevated by his place on this floor. 
ter to the gentleman from Ohio, the gentleman had been| But Mr. P. might be permitted to suppose acase where 
treated, when a witness before this House, with great!a man never would or could be elevated, unless he were, 
courtesy. He had, however, since told the gentleman from | by some political accident, thrown into that Hall. But in 
Ohio that one of his interrogatories was impertinent, and | regard to this general charge, on the subject of the great 
that he demanded an explanation. Now it had been rumor- | dignity which pertained to members of Congress, he did 
ed, with what truth Mr. B. could not pretend to say, that | not like to take lessons on that subject from any one who 
this Dr. Davis, before he sent that letter, had taken | had been educated in that school from which the gentleman 
care to ascertain that it would not be responded to; and| from Rhode Island came. Mr. P. had remarked, on a for- 
he had even heard it said that if a hen would but put for-| mer occasion, that in the remarks of some of the gentlemen 
ward her feathers at him, he would run. On another oc-| who had advocated the power to punish, the doctrines of 
casion, a man of large dimensions had been sent, and one |’98 had been revived. He did not remember that the gen- 
who was reputed to possess much physical courage. Both)|tleman from Rhode Island had said any thing about the 
forms of proceeding seemed to be parts ofa deliberate sys-| alien and sedition laws, but he challenged the gentle- 
tem of intimidation. With regard to the South Carolina |man to show that he had not been in ’98 a supporter of 
gentleman, it was well known that he had come here |those laws, and that he was not a supporter of them at this 
seeking an office, and that he had been disappointed. |time. From a gentleman holding such sentiments, Mr. P. 
Perhaps this circumstance had rendered him a little fret-| would take nolessons. He dissented from them {o/o celo. 
ful. If sv, he felt some pity for him. As to the gentle-} He had not been educated in that school of politics. Mr. 
man from Tennessee, he had, according to his own account, | P» said that in any remarks which he had made, or might 
been long acquainted with all the movements of party, | hereafter make, he begged to be understood as imputing 
and was now endeavoring to get up a business party. He|no improper motives to those who differed from him in 
wished the gentleman could succeed, and he should have |sentiment. Among them were some of his most intimate 
some encouragement in expecting it if he saw more action | friends, for whom he cherished all respect and affection. 
and fewer words. (it was to repel charges which had nothing to do with the 

Mr. DODDRIDGE said he understood the member from | present case—accusations which, if true, were wholly ex- 
Rhode Island to have alluded to him as having brought the | traneous to the case before the House. What had the 
subject of the newspaper reports before the House. Such |case to do with the existence or non-existence of a band of 
was not the fact. The member from Tennessee [Mr. |hired assassins in this city? What had been relied upon by 
Pork] had alluded to those reports; and what he [Mr. D.]|the highly respectable gentleman from Virginia? [Mr. 
had said, was in answer to that allusion. He had under-|Dopparipee|—a gentleman who had made the ablest ar- 
stood that gentleman to allude to those reports for the | gument that had been adduced on this occasion in favor of 
purpose of denying them on that floor. My reply, said | the doctrine of the latitudinarians, and to whom they seem- 
Mr. D., was, that if he or any other honorable gentleman led to look as their leader and principal reliance. The 
on the floor would deny from his own knowledge that the | gentleman had avowed that he differed from the judgment 
assertions were unfounded, I would believe him. But} of his countrymen in relation to thesedition law. It might, 
that gentleman had demanded too much; the matters were however, be said that the gentleman from Virginia had 
such as did not necessarily come within his own knowledge; | only supposed a case. 








and his answer implied that he must have resorted to the 


testimony of other parties on the subject. Mr. D. con- 
cluded by repeating his denial that he had been the means 
of introducing the subject of the newspaper reports be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. POLK spoke in reply. The gentleman from Rhede 
island [Mr. Burges} had been pleased to infer, from the 
remarks he had presented on a former occasion, that all 
he had said with regard to creating a false impression, 
through the public prints, of the state of things here, was 
intended to be applied to the whole of one side of the 
House. Mr. P. had made no such application; on the con- 
trary, he had taken care to say at the time that there were 
honorable exceptions to the general charge; and if the 
gentleman from Rhode Island wished to be included in 


those exceptions, he was at liberty to take advantage of 


them. But Mr. P. understood the gentleman from Rhode 
Island. That gentleman’s mode of affirming was to 
suppose; but when Mr. P. saw the public papers of a par- 
ticular cast making a charge against the administration 
which was utterly without foundation, and when he saw 
that gentleman and others repeating the charge upon tbis 
floor, he should take the liberty of challenging gentlemen 
to the proof. The charge, he repeated, could not be sus- 
tained. 
to intimidate a member of cither House, nor was in any 
sense privy to the attack which had been made. Mr. P. 


Here the CHAIR called the gentleman from ‘Tennessee 
{to order, inasmuch as he was wandering into a subject not 
jat this time before the House. 

Mr. POLK resumed. He had not intended to depart 
i the strict line of order, but hypothetical cases bad 
| been put, in which the President might, by means of his 
|bullies, control the decisions of that House. It wastrue it 
| was but an inference that it was intended to imply that 
{the Chief Magistrate was doing so now; but it was the im- 
| pression which such a statement was likely to make, 
_— the channels of the newspapers, to which he ob- 
jected. His object in rising, in the first instance, was to 
bring the House to the business of the nation; and he had 
only been drawn into debate by the unexpected attack 
made on him by the member from Ohio, and the member 
from Rhode Island, who was always ready to throw his 
lance; and of whom he must say that, as to loss of time in 
debate, he was the very last calculated to give the House a 
lesson. With regard to the punishment inflicted on Mr. 
Houston, he would say with the member from Georgia, 
[Mr. THomeson,] on a former day, why not play out the 
game? The reasons were obvious. If they had deprived 
a citizen of his liberty, it would at once have brought 
their powers to the proof; and therefore they had wisely 


The President had never threatened or sought|preferred to play tlte schoolmaster, and reprimand the 


accused like a naughty boy; telling him, in effect, that if 
he did so again, and beat another member, he should be 


utterly denied it, and put gentlemen to the proof. But | reprimanded again; and if he beat athird, he should again be 


Mr. P., after some further remarks, con- 


how could any man shut his eyes to the fact that a general | reprimanded. 
effort was making to produce an impression that the city | cluded by saying that he, as well as others, was responsi- 
and the avenues to the Hall were lined with ruffians and |ble to the community; and that the people of America 
assassins? Where were they? Let gentlemen point them | would have an opportunity of deciding upon their con- 
out. He pronounced the charge to be without foundation. |duct then, in that and other cases, at the ballot boxes. 
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H. or R.] ‘a of the United States. [May 15, 1839, 


Mr. BLAIR, of South Carolina, said, 2 as some 1e allusion| cachnened, ont perhaps ever will; md therefore I would 
had been made to Dr. Davis, not much to his credit, he|esteem him who should attempt to re-enact all or any of 
thought it due tothat person to say a few words in his be-| its provisions, or any thing like them, as guilty of some. 
half. Mr. Davis was not his constituent, and the most he| thing worse than folly. 
knew of him he had learned during the past winter. He| Mr. THOMPSON said, from the important business 
did expect something would have been said on the sub-| waiting the deliberation and decision of the House, and 
ject by those who were better acquainted with him. Mr. | the lateness of the session, he felt it his duty to move the 
B. said he had always regarded him, since his acquaint-| previous question. 
ance with him, as an honorable and honest man; the best} The motion for the previous question was then put, and 
testimony to his respectability was, that he had been a/sustained—yeas 96, nays not counted. 
member of the Legislature of South Carolina. He men-} The main question being then ‘upon agrecing to the mo- 
tioned this, because it had been insinuated that his call was| dified resolution of Mr. Crave, in the following words: 
not entitled to the notice of a gentlemanofhonor. It was| esolved, That the communication of the honorable F. 
his [Mr. B.’s] opinion that his call would be responded to, | Cooxz, a member from Ohio, be referred to a select com 
in the place where he was best known, by all those whu/| mittee, consisting of seven members, to report the facts, and 
did not think that their moral duty, or some other princi- itheir opinion whether the same establish a contempt 
ple, which he would leave it with the House to define, for- | and a breach of the privileges of this House or. not; ond 
bade them to respond to any one in the way alluded to. | that said committee have power to send for persons and 
With regard to his being a disappointed office-hunter, he! papers: 
believed Mr. Davis did come on here to obtain an office,| It was decided by yeas and nays as follows: 
which, however, it was not in the power of the Governme nt} YEAS.—Messrs. Adams, C. Allan, Allison, Appleton, 
to give, in consequence of a nomination recently ee ee Babcock, Banks, J. S. Barbour, Barstow, I. 
by the Senate. Whether Mr. Davis.was seeking for, or Bates, Branch, Briggs, Bullard, Burd, Burges, Ca. 
expected, any other office, he could not say. As to his | hoon, Choate, Collier, Lewis C ondict, Silas Condit, Bates 
courage, he would advise gentlemen to ‘suspend their/Cooke, Cooper, Corwin, Coulter, Crane, Cr -awford 
judgments on this subject till it had been tried. Ic reighton, John Davis, Dearborn, Denny, Dewart, Dic k. 

Mr. CRAIG, after a few remarks, asked for the yeas|}son, Doddridge, Drayton, Ellsworth, George Evans, 
and nays on the question of indefinite postponement;| Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Everett, Gren- 
which were ordered. nell, Heister, Hodges, Hoffman, Hughes, Huntington, 

Mr. STANBERRY then submitted his amendment, fur-|Thrie, Ingersoll, Kendall, Kennon, Letcher, Marshall, 
ther modified, proposing, as part of the matter of investi-| Maxwell, McDuffie, McKennan, Mercer, Milligan, Mub- 
gation, an inquiry whether the President had not used lan-|lenberg, Newton, Pendleton, Pitcher, Potts, Randolph, 
guage calculated to encourage attacks on members of|John Reed, Russel, A. H. Shepperd, Slade, Smith, South- 
that House for words spoken.in debate. ard, Stanberry, Stewart, Storrs, Sutherland, Taylor, 

Mr. DODDRIDGE said he rose to notice the remarks} Tompkins, Tracy, Vance, Vinton, Wardwell, W ashing. 
of the gentleman from Tennessee, so far as they related| ton, Watmough, Elisha Whittlesey, Frederick Whittle. 
to himself. With the compliments bestowed by that gen-| sey, E. D. White, Williams, Young.—85. 
tleman on myself for understanding and integrity, I can-]| NAYS.—-Messrs. Adair, Alexander, Robert Allen, An- 
not feel otherwise than flattered. These kind expressions, derson, Angel, Archer, Arnold, Barringer, James Bates, 
however, do not compensate for those misrepresentations| Beardsley, Bell, Bergen, Bethune, James Blair, John 
of my language and opinions expressed the other day, | Blair, Boon, Bouck, Bouldin, Jobn Brodhead, John (C. 
which, I am sure, have been made with no unkind inten-| Brodhead, Bucher, Carr, Chandler, Claiborne, Clay, 
tion towards myself. fam somewhat surprised that what} Clayton, Conner, Craig, Davenport, Dayan, Doubleday, 
I said within the last week, on a subject of such import-| Duncan, Felder, Findlay, Fitzgerald, Foster, Gaither, 
ance, although it was deemed worthy to attract the atten- | Gilmore, Gordon, Griffin, T. H. Hall, W. Hall, Hammons, 
tion of gentlemen, should so soon be forgotten, more} Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, Horn, Hubbard, Jarvis, Jewett, 
especially as the gentleman from Tennessee must have| iR. M. eee Cave Johnson, Kavanagh, Adam King, 
heard me the other day correct one of my honorable col-| John King, Lamar, Lansing, Leavitt, Lecompte, Lent, 
leagues (Mr. Ancuer] for the same thing. That gentie-}1 Lyon, Mann, Mardis, Mason, McCarty, W. McCoy, Mcln- 
man fell into the same error while he paid me the same/jtire, McKay, Newnan, Nuckolls, Pierson, Plummer, Polk, 
flattering compliment. E. C. Reed, Rencher, Roane, Soule, Standifer, F. Tho- 

My colleague spoke of me as reviving the recollections| mas, P. Thomas, W. Thompson, J. Thomson, Verplanck, 
of party, with the doctrines of 1799, and of approving | Wayne, Weeks, Wheeler, C. P. White, Wickliffe.—87 
the alien and sedition laws. Now, I said nothing in ap-| So the resolution was rejected. 
probation of the alien law, nor did 1 pronounce its con- BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 
demnation—I spoke of the alien bill, so called. 

The gentleman from Tennessee speaks of the reign of 
terror, and other thingsso commonly used in the newspa- 
per slang of the day, and in certain speeches, that I be-| 
lieve they are frequently uttered without any definite 
meaning. Ido not object to them, but the gentleman |. 
says I approved the construction of the sedition bill. 
What construction? ‘That is not explained, and the 
pression is too equivocal to pass unnoticed. 

What I said of that law was, that I doubted not the 
constitutional power of Congress to pass the sedition bill, 
but I condemned the policy of that bill, for these reasons: Tuxs ara 15 
laws in this and all other Governments ought to conform | ey ee ee 
to public opinion—ought to spring up out of its opinion.| Soon after the journal of yesterday was read, 

That the sedition bill was enacted against public opinion, Mr. EVERETT, of Vermont, rose, and addressed the 
at the time when enacted, and was, in fact, repealed by House as follows: 

it before it expired by its own limitation. Ifurthersaid,| Mr. Speaker: It has become my painful duty, on behalf 
and now say, that public opinion has ever since remained | of my colleagues, to announce to this House the death of 











Mr. ADAMS, as a member of the Committee of Inves- 
tigation, made a separate report on the affairs of the Bank 
of the United States, accompanied by sundry documents, 
which were ordered to be printed. 

On motion, 10,000 copies of all the reports on this sub- 
ject were ordered to be printed. 
eit: he House then took up the amendments of the Senate 

|to the apportionment bill; and, after Mr. E. Everett 
had obtained the floor, 

The House adjourned. 
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H. or R.] Personal Protection of Members. {Mar 17, 1832. 
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one of their number, the honorable Jowaraan Hunt. | language has been used by him tending to rebuke or cen- 
On this occasion, 1 may be permitted to say that he has/sure it for its investigation of the circumstances of any as- 
long been a member of this House; and that the talents/sault made on any of its members. 

and assiduity with which he executed his duties in this | Resolved, That said committee be instructed further to 
place were alike honorable to himself, to this House, and | inquire and report whether, from the origin and extent 
to his constituents. Lhave known him long, I have known | of this conspiracy, and from the characters who may ap- 
him well; and a purer spirit never inhabited mortality. | pearto have engaged in it, either as principals or acces- 
His place in this House may, indeed, be filled, but the| sories, a determination be not manifested, not only to over- 
yoid in the affections of his family, and of his friends, can} awe and intimidate the representatives of the people, but 
never be filled. also to impede the progress of public measures, and to 

Mr. E. then submitted the following resolution: prevent the efficient legislation of Congress upon great 

» That the members of this House will testify | and important subjects yet undecided. 
their respect for the memory of Jonaruan Hunt, deceas-! Resolved, That, for the purpose of executing the duties 
ed, late a member of this House from the State of Ver-| assigned said committee, power is hereby given them to 
mont, by wearing crape on the left arm for the remain-| send for persons and papers. 
der of the present session of Congress. The question on suspending the rule in order to allow 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. | these resolutions to be moved, was then taken, and decid- 

Mr. EVERETT then said, that in deference to the ex- | ed as follows: 
pressed will of the deceased, and the wishes of his family; YEAS.—Messrs. Adams, C. Allan, Allison, Appleton, 
and friends, that the funeral of the deceased should be! Armstrong, Arnold, Banks, Barnwell, Barstow, Isaac C. 
private, he should forbear to offer any further resolution. | Bates, Branch, Briggs, Bullard, Burges, Cahoon, Choate, 

Mr. E. EVERETT rose, and said, as it was the usual| Coke, Collier, Lewis Condict, Silas Condit, E. Cooke, 
practice for the House, upon every occasion of this melan-| Bates Cooke, Cooper, Corwin, Coulter, Crane, W. 
choly nature, to testify their regret by some mark of respect, | Creighton, jr., John Davis, Dearborn, Denny, Dewart, 
he would therefore move that the House do now adjourn. | Dickson, Doddridge, Ellsworth, George Evans, Joshua 

On this motion, several gentlemen addressed the} Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Everett, Grennell, Heis- 
House; and after considerable discussion as to the most/ter, Hughes, Huntington, Ingersoll, Kendall, Adam King, 
appropriate mode of paying respect to the deceased, it| Letcher, Lyon, Marshall, Maxwell, McDuffie, McKennan, 
ended in the following committee, viz. Mr. H. Everert,| Mercer, Newton, Pendleton, Pitcher, Potts, Randolph, 
Mr. Cauoon, Mr. Stave, Mr. E. Everert, Mr. Tarton,|J. Reed, Root, Russel, Semmes, W. B. Shepard, Slade, 
Mr. Cuoats, and Mr. L. Conpict, being appointed to su-| Southard, Stanberry, Storrs, Sutherland, Taylor, Tomp- 
perintend the ceremonies to be used at the funeral, which jkins, Tracy, Vance, Vinton, Washington, Watmough, 
the House resolved should be attended by the Speaker, | Wilkin, E. Whittlesey, F. Whittlesey, E. D. White, Wil- 
officers, and members, as was usual in similar cases. liams, Young.--81. ; ; 

A motion of adjournment till Thursday then prevailed,| NAYS.—Messrs. Alexander, R. Allen, Anderson, An- 
with an understanding that the members would meet in| gel, Ashley, James Bates, Beardsley, Bell, Bergen, Be- 
the Hall this day at three o’clock, to formin processsion|thune, John Blair, Boon, Bouck, Bouldin, J. Brodhead, 
to attend the funeral. J«C. Brodhead, Bucher, Burd, Cambreleng, Carr, Car- 








The House then adjourned to Thursday. son, Chandler, Claiborne, C. C. Clay, Clayton, Conner, 
Craig, Crawford, Daniel, Davenport, Warren R. Davis, 

Tuurspay, May 17. Dayan, Doubleday, Drayton, Felder, Findlay, Fitzgerald, 

PERSONAL PROTECTION OF MEMBERS. Gaither, Gilmore, Gordon, Griffin, T. H. Hall, W. Hall, 


Hammons, Hawes, Hawkins, Hogan, Holland, Horn, Hub- 

Mr. L. CONDICT, of New Jersey, asked the consent|bard, Lhrie, Irvin, Jarvis, Jewett, R. M. Johnson, Cave 
of the House to move resolutions for inquiry by a commit-| Johnson, Kavanagh, Kennon, Lamar, Lansing, Leavitt, 
tee of the House. The motion being objected to, (and|Lecompte, Lewis, Mann, Mardis, McCoy, McIntire, 
requiring unanimous consent, ) he moved to suspend the} McKay, G. E. Mitchell, Muhlenberg, Newnan, Nuckolls, 
rule of the House, to allow him to make the, motion, de-| Patton, Smith, Soule, Speight, Standifer, Stephens, F. 
manding on that question the yeasand nays. Upon this} Thomas, P. Thomas, W. Thompson, J. Thomson, Ver- 
the reading of the resolutions which he proposed to offer|planck, Wardwell, Wayne, Weeks, Wheeler, Campbell 
was demanded; and they were read as follows: P. White, Wickliffe, Worthington.—95. 

Resolved, as the sense of this House, That the lives and Before the decision was announced from the Chair, 
persons of the representatives of the people in this House} Mr. BARRINGER, of North Carolina, rose, and observ- 
are now no longer safe, but are daily in jeopardy by assaults | ed that he was in his place when the yeas and nays were 
and outrages committed on them out of doors, on account| taken, and distinctly heard his name called, but had re- 
of the manner in which they discharge their representative | frained from voting. He begged the indulgence of the 
duties. House now to explain the reason why he had not voted. 

Resolved, That a select committee be appointed, with|It was a fact not to be concealed, for it was already a fact 
instructions to inquire and report what measures are ne-| well known, if not by newspaper report, at least to those 
cessary to protect the lives and persons of the represen-|from whom newspaper information might be derived, 
tatives of the people in this House, and to secure to them|that he [Mr. B.] had been referred to as to a conversation 
their constitutional privileges of freedom of speech and | stated to have been held with the President on the sub- 
deliberation. ject of the Houston affair. He was apprised of the design 

Resolved, That said committee be further instructed to} to call upon him, in the event of the investigation, which 
inquire into the origin and extent of the conspiracy manifest-| was the object of the resolution taking place; and what- 
ed by recent menacesand murders attempted against mem-|ever might be his position in relation to the present ad- 
bers of this House. ministration, he felt it to be his duty to avoid even the 

Resolved, That said committee be instructed to inquire | appearance of screening the President as a friend, or of 
into the truth or falsity of the rumor which charges the | persecuting him as an enemy. He could not, therefore, 
President of the United States with countenancing, di-|according to his ideas of propriety, give a vote upon the 
rectly or indirectly, by any approbation, opinion, or ex-| question, and he therefore asked the indulgence of the 
pression of his, any act of outrage and violence perpetrat-| House to be excused from doing so. 
ed against members of the House; and whether any| The request of Mr. B. was complied with by the House. 
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The case of the Wiscasset collector next coming. up, | 
Mr. SLADE rose, and continued his remarks on the sub- 
ject (as heretofore given) -until the expiration of the hour; 
when 

Mr. CONDICT moved that the House resolve itself into 
a Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, for 
the purpose of submitting there the resolutions which be 
had this morning attempted to introduce by a suspension | 


of the rule, and he demanded the yeas and nays on his jlarge fraction, at one apportionment, falls on one State 


motion; but the CHAIR decided that the motion was not | 
now in order. 


APPORTIONMENT BILL. 


The House then took up the apportionment bill. 


Mr. EVERETT, of Massachusetts, rose, and said, 






1 wish, Mr. Speaker, before I proceed to the details of 
|this subject, to remove an erroneous impression which, | 
fear, prevails extensively. I am apprehensive that it js 
believed that, in urging these amendments, we are only 
| prolonging the struggle in which the friends of diffe rent 
jratios were, a month or two ago, so long engaged, in this 
|House, in order to procure, each for his own State, the 
ismallest unrepresented fraction; and that, as the evi! ‘of 4 





» at 


another on another, it is an evil which, in the long run, 1 
|tifies itself; and that there is nothing else complained of 
in the bill. This view of the question is altogether erro. 
jneous. The bill has a radical and essential defect; ad 
fect which, instead of being remedied, is aggravated at 
each successive apportionment; the defect of giving to 


when this subject was last before the House, he had the [the lar ge States, as such, more, and to the small States, 
honor, on behalf of the minority of the select committee |as suc h, less, than their equitable part of representatio 


to whom it had been referred, to submit an amendment to | 
the Senate’s amendment. I beg leave now, said he, as} 
briefly as the nature of the question admits, to call the at- 
tention of the House to the principle of these amend- 
ments, changing, as they do, the entire character of the 
apportionment bill. 
ments, because in principle they are identical. They dif- 
fer only in the number of which the House is to consist, 
and in the corresponding addition to the delegation of five 
of the States. I earnestly invite the most serious atten- 
tion of the House to this question, because I am thoroughly 
persuaded that upon its just settlement the right consti- 
tution of this House depends. 

I beg the House also to bear in mind that, in settling 
this question, they do not merely decide the single ques- 
tion at issue. As the bill or the amendments shall prevail, 
a distribution of power in this branch of the Government 
will be made, which will affect the decision of every ques- 
tion that, for ten years to come, will be discussed in Con- 
gress. It is not the apportionment bill then, but every 
bill on every subject, that may come up to be passed, m 


the five succeeding Congresses, which we are now, by | 


one vote, to settle. 

I will venture to make another preliminary observation, 
addressed to the liberality of one portion of the House. 
In the natural order of things, which we, who suffer by 
it, have us little the right or the ability, as we have the in- 
clination to check, political power is rapidly and steadily 
passing from one portion of the country to the other. In 
the House of R tepresentatives, apportioned according to 
the first census, New England had twenty-nine votes out 
of one hundred and five. Were she represented. i in the 
same proportion ina House of two bundred and forty 
members, she would be entitled to sixty-six members, in- 
stead of thirty-eight, which the bill proposes to give her. 
So rapidly isthe preponderance passing from the Northeast 
to the Southwest! As far as this is the fair effect of the 
increase of the population of other States, produced, as it 
has been in part, by a steady drain upon us, it would be 
idle to complain. But we may safely, I should hope, ap- 
peal to the liberality of gentlemen representing those 
parts of the country rapidly on the increase, not unduly to 
accelerate the comparative decline of the other States. 
‘The jealousy with which they vindicate, to their States re- | 
spectively, all the power to which they are entitled, is not 
relaxed by the circumstance, that, by each successive 
enumeration, that power is increasing. They will, there- 
fore, deem it natural in us to struggle earnestly for the | 
preservation of all that the constitution, justly interpreted, 
gives us. In 1790, Massachusetts and Virginia were the 
great States. By the apportionment now proposed, Mas- 
sachusetts stands eighth in her number upon this floor; 
and of the seven States that take precedence of her, three 
were not, in 1790, inexistence. One of them, (Ohio,) to 
which ninetcen members are assigned by the bill, had but 
a single member in the apportionment of 1830. 


This defect can be mathematically demonstrated. rhe 
| bill gives one member to every forty -seven thousand seven 
jhundred; that is, oné member in a House in which ev: 
jforty-seven thousand seven hundred, in the Union, a 
also a member. It is, of course, one for every forty-seven 


i say the principle of these amend- {thousand seven hundred, not in a House of any and every 


conceivable size, but in a House where every other forty- 
seven thousand seven hundred of the people is equally 
represented. If you then take away from the size of the 
House, those States which retain the same number in the 
smaller House that they were entitled to in the larger, have 
received an undue increase of power. One member for 
forty-seven thousand seven hundred, is two bundred and 
jfifty for the Union; and no State is entitled to more than 
jone for every forty-seven thousand seven hundred 
House of two hundred and fifty. But the bill constitutes, 
on this ratio, a House of two hundred and forty; ten 
States are, therefore, deprived of a member, and the 
— States receive an increase of power to which they 
are not entitled. What is plainer than that, if you take 
laway ten members from a House of two hundred and 
fifty, you reduce, by one twenty-fifth part, the size of the 
House; ; and that the stre ngth of those States which retain 
ithe same members in the reduced House that they had in 
ithe House of two hundred and fifty, is in reality increased 
fone twenty-fifth part? Suppose forty-seven thousand 
jseven hundred were the most perfect ratio imagina- 
ble, such a ratio as in fact never did or will exist, and that 
jit divided the population of each State, without the re- 
mainder of a single unit, the House would then consist of 
two hundred and fifty. If, in this case, you were to go 
over the list of the States, and arbitrarily blot out a mem- 
ber belonging to ten of them, you would do a manifest 
and gross injustice, not merely as depriving four hundred 
and seventy thousand of the people of the United States 
of their re presentation, but as giving to the residue an ex- 
cess beyond their proportion. This injustice, in substance, 
is done by the bill, both in granting to some States an un- 
due share of representation, and leaving a large amount 
of the people unrepresented. 
And this brings me to mention specifically the faults of 
~- bill. Its first fault is, that it leaves a large number of 
> people of the United States without representation 
The constitution ordains that **the House of Representa- 
ltives shall consist of members chosen by the people of 
the several States;” ‘that the representatives shall be - 
| ps ortioned among the several States according to their 
jrespective numbers, which shall be determined by adding 
jto the whole number of free persons,” &c. It is the evi- 
jdent intent of the constitution, that the whole people 
jshould be represented. ‘The bill! adopts a ratio of fort 
|seven thousand seven hundred, or (what is precisely th 
same thing in the result) forty-seven thousand. Suppose 
\an inquisitive foreigner to be in possession of this fact, 
and of the further fact, furnished by the bill, that there 
lare to be two hundred and forty members in the House, 
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tails of would he net think that, from these elements, he could “comes nearest to its exact mathematical share, in strict ful- 
shich, | ascertain the amount of the representative population? filment of the letter of the constitution, that representa- 
iat it js Unquestionably he would. He would multiply forty-se-|tives shall be apportioned according to numbers. It is 
re only ven thousand by two hundred and forty, and would get, | known to be impossible to distribute them exactly in pro- 
ifferent asa result, eleven million two hundred and eighty thou-! portion to numbers; but the amendment in each case gives 
in this sand. But the representative population of the United that number of members which comes nearest to mathe- 
ate, the States, computed according to the rule of the constitu-| matical exactness. 

vil of a tion, is eleven million nine hundred and twenty-eight thou- | What principle can be more equitable? What other 
tate, at sand seven hundred and thirty-one, exceeding the former|can be constitutional? There are but three kinds of ap- 
in, } sum by six hundred and forty-eight thousand, and leaving | portionment conceivable. An apportionment mathema- 
ined of that enormous amount of the people of the United States | tically exact, one making the nearest possible approach to 
PF efro. unrepresented. If the same foreigner had learned that} mathematical exactness, and one not making the nearest 
t: ad our federal population was eleven million nine hundred | possible approach to such exactness. The first is out of 
rated at and twenty-eight thousand seven hundred and thirty-one, |the question, the second is that of the amendments, and 
ving to and that we allowed a member for every forty-seven thou-| the third that of the bill; and did not the fact teach us the 


States sand, he would expect, by dividing eleven million nine|reverse, we should think it incredible that it would not be 
ates, ) ' 


















ntation. hundred and twenty-eight thousand seven hundred and |deemed an adequate objection to the bill, that it does not 
Eo The thirty-one by this ratio, to ascertain the size of the popu-|make an “apportionment as nearly approaching as pos- 
d seven lar branch of our Legislature. He would make his di-|sible to mathematical accuracy. 

h every vision, and get two hundred and fifty-three as the result.| And here I will meet the preliminary objection of the 
ion, has Yet we have but a House of two hundred and forty, al-|committee, that the amendments proceed on ‘* consoli- 
y-seven though eleven million nine hundred and twenty-eight} dating princip!es;” an objection fondly recurred to inthe 
d every thousand seven hundred and thirty-one is the population|report. It was the only suggestion in the able report of 
si ate to be represented, and forty-seven thousand is the ratio. jm committee which I saw with pain; for it gives me no 
equally The other great fault of the bill is, that, by it, repre-/pain to see an able argument made use of in opposition to 
- of the sentatives are not ‘apportioned among the several States| my own views. But I regretted that my worthy colleague, 
r in the according to their respective numbers.” In proving this, |on the select committee, should be willing to have re- 
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I leave wholly out of the account the aggregate numbers} course to the prejudice connected with the word consoli- 
of the people of the United States, at which gentlemen|dation. Principles of consolidation! Sir, there are no 
take such alarm. [ forbear all allusion to that much/ principles required to get the aggregate population of the 
dreaded element of these calculations, the entire federal} United States, but those of simple addition. The gentle- 
population. I will confine myself to the numbers of the/man cannot mean that any thing and every thing, to 
several States, according to which representatives are to} which the usage of language allows the word consoli- 







stitutes, 









ty: ten be apportioned, and [ will quote but one of the illustra-jdation to be applied, is pernicious. Five years ago, we 
und the tions of the position to be proved, which are contained in| bad a consolidation of all the Post Office laws into one. I 
ch they the Senate’s report, and that of the minority of the com-| presume there was no harm in that. When General 
etal mittee. The bill gives to Vermont five members, and to} Washington transmitted the federal constitution to the old 
ed and New York forty, just eight times as many. If representa-| Congress, in the letter accompanying it, he described 
s of the tives are apportioned to these States ‘according to their} ‘‘the consolidation of the Union’ as the *‘ greatest in- 
be getain respective numbers,” the numbers of New York must be|terest of every true American.” lam sure the gentle- 
» had in eight times those of Vermont. Ave they so? Very far} man does not object to that kind of consolidation. There 





from it. New York lacks more than three hundred thou-|is, I admit, an odious species of consolidation, which was 
sand of being eight times as large as Vermont, more than! probably running in the gentleman’s head. It wascharged 
the whole population of Vermont. And if these two|upon one party in 1787, that they wished to merge the 
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lagina- , 
at et States were represented according to their respective | State Governments in one National Government. Such 
thin ve. numbers, the apportionment which gave Vermont five, |ao idea is hinted at in a pamphlet written by a deceased 
ynsist of would give New York thirty -four. ‘he bill gives Ver-} patriot and statesman of great eminence, to whom! would 
e to go mont but five, and gives New York forty. It does not,|be the last to make a disrespectful allusion, (President 





therefore, apportion representatives to these two States} Monroe, ) in which he says that one National Government, 
according to their respective numbers. This defect in|extending over these States, and absorbing them into one 
the bill is susceptible of the most various and ample illus-| grand republic, would be the sublimest political spectacle 
tration, as will appear from the examination of the Se-|the world ever saw. It was proposed in the federal 
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san ex nate’s report. | constitution, by some of the Virginia members, to 
pstance, Now, what are the remedies provided for the two capi-| give the General Government a negative on the acts of 
te dee tal defects of the bill by the amendments? In the first|the State Governments. This is the kind of consolidation 





amount place, we leave as small an amount as possible of the popu- |W hich the gentleman from Tennessee holds in just abhor- 
lation warepresented. We take two hundred and fifty-|rence. Now, what is itsantagonist principle? Is it not 
six for the number of which the House is to consist. Di-|the equal sovereignty of the States, small and large? And 
viding the population by this number, we get forty-six |yet the gentleman objects consolidation to our amend- 
thousand five hundred and ninety-six as the number enti-|ment, which goes to protect the small States, and strenu- 
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resents: tled to choose a member, and we pursue such a process of ously supports a bill which tends to strengthen the strong 
eople of division and apportionment, that not a member is lost in land to weaken the weak; to give to him that hath, and to 
I be ap- the result, and a very minute remainder is left unrepre-|take away from him that hath not; and he is really anx- 
to their sented. On multiplying forty-six thousand five hundred |ious lest the weak, defenceless, and unprotected States 
» adding and ninety-six by two hundred and fifty-six, the result is|of New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, should, by this 
the evi- eleven million nine hundred and tw enty-eight thousand |new consolidation, be swallowed up and devoured entire 
people seven hundred and thirty-six, being less, by four hundred |by Delaware and Rhode Island! 
of fort and fifty-five, than the aggregate federal numbers. Com-| It has been already conceded that the amendment does 
sely the pare this with six hundred and forty-eight thousand, the |not make an apportionment mathematically exact. But if 
Suppose untepresented remainder of the bill! ihere is truth in the rule of three, it makes the nearest 
his fact, rhe remedy of the second evil is sought by the amend- | possible approach to such exactness. The process pur- 
at there ment in the application of the following principle, viz. To sued may be seen on page sixty-one of the minority re- 
- House, give to cach State that number of representatives which |port. It is a process not contrived by me, sir; not ema- 
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nating from the minority of the select committee, nor from|mont has a remainder of forty-five thousand six hundred 
any political school, to be suspected of a lurking fondness |and fifty-seven, and Ohio of forty-two thousand two hun- 
for consolidation. The table referred to, I will take leave | dred and eighty-two. Can any person seriously vindicate 
to say, was constructed by one of the soundest mathema-| such division as this? 
ticians and most accomplished scholars in this Congress,| Let it be recollected, too, that gross as the injustice js, 
Governor Dickerson, of New Jersey, a gentleman entire- |it is magnified by the fact that it falls on those States, the 
ly free from the heresy of political consolidation. The|smallest, which are least able to bear the loss of a mem. 
proportion is simply this: As the whole population tobe|ber. It is urged that it is only asingle member at the 
represented (eleven million nine hundred and twenty-}utmost which is lost; but this toa State like Delaware, 
eight thousand seven hundred and thirty-one) is to the| entitled at best to buttwo, is half her delegation. Let ine 
whole House, (two hundred and fifty-six, ) so is the popu-| bring in an amendment to the apportionment bill, which, 
lation of each State to its share in the representation. | leaving the total number of the House the same, shall de. 
As eleven million nine hundredand twenty-eight thousand | prive New York and Pennsylvania each of one-half of their 
seven hundred and thirty-one, divided by two hundred |delegations: let the question before this House be, not 
and fifty-six, gives forty-six thousand five hundred and|whether Delaware shall have two members or one, but 
ninety-six, the process is abridged by dividing the popula-| whether New York shall have forty members or twenty. 
tion of each State by forty-six thousand five hundred and|I think we should then hear some appeals to our equity. 
ninety-six, for the number of representatives; and where |1 think we should then be told, give us our exact number, 































































































the quotient is not an exact or whole number, we take 
the nearest whole number. 

The House perceives, at once, how entirely unfounded 
is the idea at which so much alarm is expressed, that we 
represent fractions. There is no representation of frac- 
tions in the amendment. But where the quotient on the 
division is a whole number, with a fraction or remainder, 
(as it is in every State, both according to the bill and the 
amendment, )} we take the nearest whole number. 
fraction is less than half the divisor, we take the number 
next lower; if more than half, the number next higher, 
as being, in the two cases, respectively, the nearest. 

Such is the equitable and constitutional method of the 
amendments. The bill pursues a different course. It 
assumes an arbitrary ratio. This is objectionable in itself, 
except so far as the ratio assumed is known to be that 


If the | 


and, if you cannot give us our exact mathematical share, let 
us have that which comes nearest to it. Do not rob us of half 
our delegation, while you leave untouched the entire House. 

But we are still told that this crying evil is the unavoid 
jable result of dividing the population of the several States 
jby acommon ratio. If this were so, it would be merely 
proving, by the enormous injustice of the result, that such 
use of acommon ratio is unconstitutional. But 1 deny the 
fact. I deny that any such results are obtained, by a fair 
division of the population of the States, by a common ratio. 
If there is any thing on which a man may be permitted to 
| speak with a little positiveness, it is the simple rules of 
arithmetic. We learn them at school; 1 thought I did, in 
|my schoolboy days, become a tolerable proficient in short 
division; but since I have served seven years’ apprentice- 
iship in Congress, I find, at least if the principles of this 
























































































































































which will give a House of the desired magnitude; and} bill are sound, that | know nothing about it. ‘The bill, in 
that can only be ascertained by the consolidating process | effect, says, that if you divide six hundred and ten thou- 
of the amendment. But the mode of applying the ratio is|sand four hundred and eight by forty-seven thousand, you 
more objectionable than that of fixing it, if, indeed, it be|get twelve. Now, I say, you get no such thing. To make 
fixed on any principle, for none is avowed by the friends | the matter clear, and to show what sort of a division the 
ofthe bill. ‘The ratio isused asa divisor. The population | bill deals in, let us take smaller numbers. Suppose you 
of the States is divided by it, and when the quotient is not|are to divide nine by five. What is the answer? Thi 

an exact whole number, (which it is not in a single case, ) | Dill says one; and this is the precise point I contest. Such 
the bill takes--what? The nearest exact whole number? |a division will neither give one as the exact quotient, nor 
Far fromit. Ittakes, in every casc, the next lowest whole jas the answer nearest the exact quotient. Suppose an 
number, and for what imaginable reason of arithmetic! executor were called upon to divide an estate of $10,000 
or common sense, I have not yet, after all that has been |among five heirs, ignorant of the mystery of numbers, and 
said about it, succeeded in comprehending. All that I} he should proceed in his division thus: five into ten goes 
thought I once learned in the science of numbers, must be | once; and, giving to each heir one thousand dollars, put 
abandoned if this bill can be maintained on principle. Let | five in his own pocket. ‘This would be downright knav- 
me take ihe case of iny own State. Our population is six|ery. But suppose the estate to be only $9,000, and h 

hundred and ten thousand four hundred and eight. The /should then work his division as before, five into nine 
bill divides this sum by forty-seven thousand, and gives us|once, and put the four thousand dollars in his pocket 

twelve as the result. But six hundred and ten thousand | Would thisbe much more honest? Certainly not. Whether 
four hundred and eight, divided by forty-seven thousand, |the dividend is nine or ten, the answer in neither case |s 
vields twelve, with a remainder of forty-six thousand four }one. But the bill says it isone. When I divide nine by 
hundred and eight. If our population were but five hun- |five, the answer, the exact answer, may be expressed two 
dred and ninety-two more, forty-seven thousand would |ways, which are of identical purport. It is either one, 
divide it exactly thirteen times. Now the amendments, in| more four-fifths, or two, less one-fifth, or, inmore mathe- 
this case, give Massachusetts thirteen members instead of | matical language, it is either 1-|-4-5 or 2—1-5. ‘These 
twelve, and why? Because neither is the exact number, |two expressions are precisely the same, and each gives tle 
but thirteen wants but five hundred and ninety-two of being | result of the division. ‘he former is the usual arithmeti- 
exact, while twelve wants forty-six thousand four hundred | cal expression, but in the higher mathematical notation 
and eight of being exact. Which then is preferable, the one is just as common as the other. To say then that, by 
bill which disregards a fraction of excess to the enormous | dividing nine by five, you get one, is an arithmetical false- 
amount of forty-six thousand four hundred and eight, or hood. It is a wider departure from the truth than if you 
the amendment which disregards a fraction of deficiency should say two and twomake six. If, on a division of nin 
of the trifling amount of five hundred and ninety-two? 1) by five, an exact answer is required and is practicable, 1 
ask again, sir, what do you plead in favor of twelve? Ex- is either 1-|-4-5 or 2--1-5. If the subject-matter do not 
actness’? It isnotexact. ‘The nearestupproach to exact- admit exact division, if you must disregard fractions, the 
ness? Itdoes not come nearer than within forty-six thou- it is for common equity, or rather common sense, to de 
cide whether you will neglect the large fraction or the 
small one; whether you will come as near the truth as you 
can, or not come as near as you can; whether you will 





sand four hundred and eight; and our amendment comes 
This is the strongest 
Ver- 


within five hundred and ninety-two! 
case, ] grant, but there are others nearly as strong 
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take anumber which, though nce exact, is the nearest! people of the States. What, confine the right of suffrage 
approach to exactness; or a number of which you can|to those who may fall into one of these ideal constitu- 
neither say that it is the true number, or as near the true! encies; leave forty-six thousand freemen without the pri- 
number as you can come. ‘The amendment does the for-| vilege of voting! Notso. After the bill has apportioned 
mer; the bill does the latter. The principle of the bill) a certain number of members to each State, they are to 
is intolerable, even in matters of dollars and cents. The} be chosen by that State or its people, asa whole, by gene- 
imnate love of justice, which animatesus all, would revolt at| ral ticket, in single districts, or in districts electing more 
it, in acase where nothing more precious was at stake, than| than one. If chosen by districts, these districts are made 
**Se much trash as can be grasped thus.” | to consist, as nearly as may be, of the same number of in- 
But when applied to the dearest political privileges, to| habitants. This single consideration shows the want of 
the right of the people to be represented on this floor, | soundness in the bill. It says there shall be one repre- 
and their share in making the laws under which their lives} sentative for every forty-seven thousand seven hundred, 
and liberties are held, it is truly shocking. ‘This, sir, is! or (which gives the same result) forty-seven thousand, 
no arithmetical puzzle; it is no mathematical refinement; and it gives Massachusetts twelve. But divide Massa- 
it is plain truth. [ urge these principles because they are | chusetts into thirteen districts, and you get in each dis- 
true. Perhaps the only relations presented to human) trict forty-six thousand nine hundred and fifty-four, within 
reason, of the truth of which we can be certain, abso- | forty-six of the darling ratio; but divide it into twelve dis- 
lutely certain, are mathematical relations. This is a case! tricts, and each district will contain fifty thousand eight 
where the elements you deal with are mathematical, and| hundred and sixty-seven! The same bill which proposes 
we demonstrate that the bill leads to a result which is nei-;| to allow every forty-seven thousand to choose a member, 
ther true, that is, exact, (which can seldom be expected in| requires fifty thousand eight hundred and sixty-seven of 
moral, social, and political calculations,) nor as near the| the freemen of Massachusettsto make a choice; and this, 
truth as the nature of the subject admits. ‘too, although we offer an amendment, by which the right 
This brings me te the great objection which has haunt-| of choosing a member should be conferred on a constitu- 
ed the principle of these amendments from the first, viz.| ency approaching the magic ratio within forty-six; and 
that it is a representation of fractions. And this I meet] what is done by the bill, and by the amendment, in the 
with a direct negative. ‘The amendments propose no re-| case of Massachusetts, is done in a proportionate degree 
presentation of fractions. ‘They propose to give to the} in the case of every State to which the bill and amend- 
people, the whole people of each of the several States, aj ment assign a different number of representatives. 
certain number of representatives; and in all cases that) But it is objected that there is no common divisor, 
umber which comes the nearest to the exact proportion| which, applied to the population of the several States, 
to which the States are entitled, ‘‘according to their num-| will give the number of members which the bill as- 
bers.” If, indeed, it were truly objected that the amend-| signs. 1 must confess, sir, that nothing has filled me 
ments gave a thember to fractions, it would, as is stated in| with so much surprise, in relation to this matter, as 
the minority report, be a much more valid objection to! the stress Jaid on this argument. The fact is undoubt- 
the bill, that it gives no representation to these fractions;| edly so, but the same objection applies to the bill be- 
that it leaves, for instance, utterly unrepresented, ir Mas-! fore us, to every other apportionment bill ever passed, 
sachusetts, forty-six thousand four hundred and eight; in| and will unquestionably apply to every future apportion- 
Vermont, forty-five thousand six hundred and fifty-seven;| ment bill; for though it is possible to construct a list of 
in Ohio, forty-two thousand two hundred and eighty-two. | twenty-four States, which would possess each a number of 
Let the friends of the bill, if they wisk to try the force} inhabitants susceptible of division by a common divisor, yet 
of this objection, carry their process through; to use the} the chancesare almost infinite against the actual existence 
phrase, which is getting fasnionable, let them ‘ play the) of such a state of things. There never has yet passed an 
game out.” ‘They say the fractions are to be disregarded, | apportionment bill, in which any two States received the 
are to be unrepresented, and that nothing short of a con-| exact number given, by applying to their population a 
stituency is entitled toa member. Let them then add a} common divisor. In the present bill, there is no one 
few sections to their bill, simply to carry its provisions| State which is exactly divided by the ratio assumed; nor 
into effect. ‘They have power todoso. The constitu-| are there at the present time any two States of the Union 
tion gives to Congress the right, if it pleases, of regulating) susceptible of an exact division by any ratio that has been 
the time, place, and manner of choosing representativ es.|named. Gentlemen who have not thoroughly investigated 
Let them take their ratio into the States; divide the States! this complicated subject, will find it hard to credit this; 
into districts, each containing forty-seven thousand inha-| but such is the fact. {hold in my hand a table showing, 
bitants; and let them enact that no citizen, living without) in reference to cach State, these four things: First, the 
the limits of these districts, and belonging to the disfran-) divisor actually applied by the bill to the population of 
chised, not to be represented remainder, shall have a vote. leach State. Second. The variation of that divisor from 
All this they have power to do; and it would be no} the assumed ratio of forty-seven thousand. Third. The 
more unjust nor unfair than the bill as it stands. Nay, it} divisor applied to each State by the amendment. Fourth. 
isthe development ef the bill. But let this be carried] The variation between that divisor and the number of in- 
out into practice, and I much mistake if you would not| habitants entitled to a representative on the principles of 
hear, even from the smallest Stute of the Union, the re-| the amendment. 1 will not trouble the House by reading 
sponse which she uttered when, in 1787, it was proposed,|the table which I have constructed for the purpose of 
as well in the Senate as in the House of Representatives, | illustrating this subject. But its inspection will prove 
to give the States a proportionate power, that ‘* she would) these facts: 
sooner take a foreign Government by the hand.” That the bill, instead of one common divisor, employs a 
But we all know that no such thing could be attempted] different divisor for each State. 
foramoment. This alleged necessity of acommon ratio,| That these divisors range from seventy-five thousand 
and this disfranchisement of fractions, is mere theory, | four hundred and thirty-two, which is the largest, to forty- 
made use of here, but instantly repudiated when the bill is| sever, thousand seven hundred and fifty-six, which is the 
applied to the choice of representatives. It isthe fatal de-| smallest; a difference of twenty-seven thousand six hun- 
fect of the bill that it lays down a process not only uncon-| dred and seventy-six. 
stitutional and inequitable, but one which it does not! ‘That the amendment in like manner employs a separate 
pretend to carry into effect, which it dare not enact intoa| divisor for each State; the largest being fifty-five thousand 
law, which a million of bayonets could not force upon the} one hundred and seventy-nine, and the smallest thirty- 
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seven thousand seven hundred and sixteen; a difference 
only of seventeen thousand four hundred and sixty-three; 
and, finally, 

That in every one of the sixteen States, with regard to 
which the billand amendment differ, the variation between 
the actual divisor and the assumed ratio of the amendment 
is less, and in most cases much less, than the variation be- 
tween the actual divisor and the assumed ratio of the 
bill. The sixteen States in question are those marked 
with a star. 


TABLE. 


STATES. 


the amend- 
Variation from 
assumed di- 


=« 
— 


*Maine, 
*New Hampshire, | 
*Massachusetts, - | 
Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 
*Vermont, 
*New York, 
*New Jersey, 
*Pennsylvania, 
*Delaware, 
“Maryland, 
*Virginia, 
*North Carolina, 
*South Carolina, 
Georgia, 
*Alabama, - 
Mississippi, 
* Louisiana, 
Tennessee, 
Kentucky, | 
*Ohio, | 
Indiana, 
Illinois, |. $389 
*Missouri, - 65,206 


2,929 
6,865 
3,867 
1,597 
2,609 
9,131 
287 
6,203 
1,145 
38,432 
3,730 
1,73 
9211 
a, 55 
756 
5,501 
8,179 
11,898 
1,097 
833 


44,381 
44, 887 
46,954 
48,597 
49,609 
46,776 
46,794 | 
45,703 | 
46,485 
37,716 
45,093 
46,522 


2,215 
1,709 
358 
2,001 
t se 103 
170 
198 
893 
111 
8,880 
1,503 
74 
900 
1,094 
1,160 
2,845 
8,583 
2,420 
1,501 
1 


53,865 
50,867 | 
48,597 
49,609 
56,631 
47,827 
53,203 
48,145 
75,432 
50,730 
| 48,738 
49,211 
50,559 
47,756 
52,501 
55,179 
58,898 
48,097 


29 
85 


Dex 
45,696 
45,502 
47,756 
43,751 
55,179 
44,176 
48,097 
47,833 
46,794 
49,004 | 
52,382 


43,473 
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2,404 
5,872 
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Thus, it is shown that there is no common divisor in 
the bill, more than in the amendment, if by common di- 
visor be meant a divisor that can be applied to the States 
without a remainder. It is equally a matter not of proof 
by argument, but of ocular inspection on the paper or 
the slate, that the divisors actually employed by the amend- 
ment’ approach more nearly to ) ’ 
those of the bill. 

I come now to a great topic, one which would alone 
well employ our time for hours and days. I mean the 
subject of the connexion of representation and taxation, 
and the principle that they must go hand in hand. In this 
principle our revohition began. On this our constitution 
was founded. It is this which is embalmed in all our in- 
stitutions; and when it is permanently lost sight of, they 


a common divisor than 


will cease to be a birthright worth transmitting to poste-| 


rity. And, first, a word of directtaxation. So essential 


did the framers of the constitution consider it that repre-| 


sentation and direct taxation should go hand in hand, that 
the apportionment of representatives and direct taxes is 
included in the same clause. The convention would not 
trust a paragraph, no, not asemicolon, between them; they 
are provided for inthe same sentence. How does this bill 
stand the test of this principle? It gives New York forty 
members out of two hundred and forty, an exact sixth part 
But of a tax of $240, New York would pay but $38 59, 
that being her-share of « tax of $240, apportions d among 
the several States according to numbers 
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iment would give New York, ina House of two hundred 
jand forty members, thirty-nine, being the number near. 
jest to 38.59, and consequently fulfilling, by the near 
|est possible approach, the Jaw that representation and 
taxation should go hand in hand. In 1815, a direct 
itax of $3,000,000 was Iaid, and the share assessed upon 
| New York, according to her numbers, was $430,141. Bur 
ishe was then (as it is proposed she should be now) over 
|represented. Had she paid a share of the direct tax a 
cording to her representation, she would have paid 
$447,515, a difference of $17,373. In 1815, another direc; 
tax of $6,000,000 was Taid in the same proportions, and 
New York paid $34,746 less than she would have done ba 
she been taxed according to her representation. 

But the defects of this system of apportionment ar 
still more glaring, in reference to indirect taxation, by 
which the revenue of the country is raised, and which has 
of late averaged nearly $24,000,000. ‘This sum falling o 
consumption, is very unequally paid. Some pay little op 
nothing, and others much more than their proportionat 
share. Butthese inequalities pervade the country; and, 

for the purpose of the present argument, we may suppox 
that under a just system of laws eaclr individual paystwo 
dollars. It is plain that, in order to give it this equitabk 
character, it is all-important that representation and taxa 
tion should go hand in hand; that is, that each State, as 
near as may be, should possess a control over the legisla 
tion of the country, in just proportion to the share of the 
public burdens which she supports under that legislation 
On this principle, as New York, out of two hundred and 
forty members, is, by the bill, to elect forty, she ought, out 
of 24,000,000 of taxes, to pay 4,000,000. But the por 
tion she will pay according to her population, is but 
$3,859,000, a difference of $141,000, to wiich extent she 
is over-represented. On the other hand, of the same tax, 
Vermont pays $561,312; while her representative share 
would be but $500,000. ‘To this degree Vermont 
represented. Delaware pays $151,000; but her repre 
sentative share would be but $100,000. She is ther 
unrepresented more than thirty-three and a third per cent 
It is true, if she sent two members, being tax¢ 
| $151,000, she would be over-represented nearly twent; 
|five per cent. This would be the case of the greatest de- 
parture made by the amendment from an exact proportion 
between representation and taxation. AH the defects, 
| both of the bill and amendment, are at the maximurn 
this State. But here as elsewhere all the objections t 
the amendment apply with greater foree to the bill, and 
jin departing from an exact proportion of representat 
ito taxation in Delaware, while the error of the amendment 
lis twenty-five per cent., that of the bill is thirty-three and 
lone-third. In all the States the amendment makes th 
| nearest approach to the preservation of an exact propor 
| tion between representation and taxation; while the billin 
several States runs to the extreme of giving more or less 
than the just share of that representative power by whic! 
the taxes are laid, modified, and repealed. 

Considerable reliance is placed on the argument dr 
\from that part of the constitution which directs that there 
|shall not be more than one member for every thirty thou 
sand inhabitants, but each State shall have at least on 
imember. This provision for a single case, in which a 
member is given to a constituency less than an assumed 
ratio, is thought to prove that it can be done constitutio! 
ally in no other case. This objection would be sufficient 
ly answered by repeating what has been already urged 
that the additional member is given, not to the residuum 
of pepulation that remains after the divisor, but that, a 
well as ail the other members allotted toa State, it is giv! 
to the people of that State; and the utmost that this elaus 
of the constitution requires is, that there shall not 
given to any State more than one member for every thirty 
thousand of its inhabitants. But Ll take it, the 
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explanation of this clause is the true one. The adjust- 
ment of the claims of the large and small States, in refer- 
ence to equality, was the point of difficulty and delicacy in 
the convention. It was finally settled that there should 
be equality in the Senate, and proportionate representation 
in the House, and it was settled that there should be one 
for every forty thousand. But, according to the estimate 
of population before the convention, Delaware had but 
thirty-seven thousand inhabitants, and, consequently, in 
the literal application of the rule, was not entitled even to 
one member. What more natural than, under these cir- 
cumstances, and in reference to this most difficult part of 
the work, to provide for greater caution, that every State 
should have atleast one member? This I take to be the 
true historical interpretation of the clause. 

It is objected to the amendment, that, by varying the 
population of the States, and without altering the aggre- 
gate population of the Union, it would be possible to 
make the House of Representatives vary, in amount, to 
the extent of twenty members. As the nature of the case 
does not admit mathematical exactness, it is no doubt pos- 
sible ingeniously to construct cases, in which those errors 
for which the amendment provides a remedy shall be made 
as small as possible, and those which it leaves without a re- 
medy made as large as possible. But in the case supposed, 


Bas in all others, the departure from exact justice, in the 


extreme supposition, is greater on the side of the bill than 
on that of the amendment. Thus, without changing the 
aggregate population of the United States, the numbers 
of the several States might be so varied, that, retaining the 
same ratio, the House of Representatives should fluctuate 
from two hundred and twenty-nine to two hundred and 
fifty-three, a difference of twenty-four. 

But, after all, the objection most relied upon by the 
opponents of the amendment, is the rejection of the bill 
That bill, it is alleged, 
was framed on the same principles as the amendment, and 
was negatived by General Washington as unconstitutional. 
Sir, if this simple fact, unqualified and unexplained, were 
certified to me, Ido not know that I could persuade my- 
self to support the amendment against such an authority. 
I might think it better, in this republic, to strengthen the 
example of leaving untouched and unquestioned the autho- 
rity of Washington, than to insist on correcting the evils 
of this bill. 1 should even be ready, as things are, to 
agree with gentlemen that | would allow them all the ad- 
vantages of General Washington's authority in this argu- 
ment, if they will admit its weight in other questions of 
still higher moment in the policy of the country. But as 


no compromise like this can be made, I must examine the 


circumstances under which General Washington rejected 
the bill, and I scruple not to say that, were the bill of 
1792 substantially like the amendment, (which is far from 
being the case, as I shall presently show,) the circum- 


§ stances under which it was rejected are such as to reduce 


to nothing the argument to be drawn from that fact, on the 


| weight of General Washington’s name. 


What are the facts? The bill of 1792 passed by a ma- 
jority of one in the Senate, and two in the House. The 
argument of unfailing resort, under a written constitution, 
was made use of on this as on every other measure of im- 
portance; it was by its opponents declared unconstitu- 
tional. It went to the President, and the divisions which 
attended it in Congress followed it into the cabinet. Gene- 
ral Washington took the opinions of his cabinet in writing. 
The Secretary of State and the Attorney General were of 


opinion that it was unconstitutional: the Secretary of the 


Treasury and the Secretary of War recommended its 
adoption. 


expressed his anxiety on the subject of the bill He had 
noticed that the division was geographical; the constitu- 
tion would bear the construction which the bill put upon 


Apportionment Bill. 


The President kept it till the very last day. | 
On the tenth day, he came to the Secretary of State and 
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it, though the other, he thought, was that which its 
framers intended, (viz. that the one for every thirty thou- 
sand meant for every thirty thousand in a State,) and that 
the sectional division which had arisen in respect to it, 
was one, among other circumstances, foreboding the dis- 
solution of the Union. His Secretary of State, the leader 
of one of these geographical parties, as was to have been 
expected, endeavored to decide him against the bill, and 
in the equal division of his cabinet he adopted the course 
which was perfectly natural for a mind like General Wash- 
ington’s. The question at issue was a question of con- 
stitutional law, and he determined to acquiesce in the judg- 
ment of the law officer of the Government, the Attorney 
General. Mr. Jefferson has related to us with what ex- 
treme reluctance he did it; and, after Mr. Randolph, the 
Attorney General, had brought him the message, ready 
drawn for his signature, General Washington followed him 
to the door, and took from him his word of honor that 
such was his own opinion. 

‘That message we have on the journals of Congress, and 
the opinions, in extenso, of the cabinet have been sought 
and obtained by the chairman of the select committee, 
(Mr. Poux, ] from the gentleman entrusted with the Wash- 
ington papers. ‘They have been laid on our tables, and 


add nothing to the argument, as already set forth in the 


able report of the select committee. The only part of 
argument of Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Randolpia that ap- 


pears to me to have weight, is that which forms the basis of 
General Washington’s second objection to the bill, viz. 
that it gave to eight of the States more than one member 
for every thirty thousand—an objection that does notapply 
to the amendment. Mr. Jefferson’s argument is marked 
with his characteristic ingenuity and diligence; but almost 
all of it which does not relate to the objection just alluded 
to, is employed in urging against the bill that it had no 
common divisor: and how much real force there was in 
this objection, we have already seen. The opinion of the 
Attorney General adds nothing to the argument, and some 
of its suggestions are so wild and crude, that, could [ re- 
joice in the infirmities of the human mind, under any cir- 
cumstances, I should be gratified at seeing the principle of 
the amendment so Weakly assailed. What, for instance, 
will the House of Representatives think of language like 
this? **If the fraction of one State can raise a member 
for another, it may often happen that the balance which 
the States wish to preserve anong themselves may be de- 
stroyed unexpectedly by their own act. What would the 
sensations of South Carolina be, if her blacks shall co- 
operate in giving a member to Connecticut?” Can we be 
| dblamed for denying the weight of an authority propped 
by absurdities hke this? 
It is a familiar anecdote of Lord Mansfield, that he once 
j advised a junior in the profession of the danger of giving 
| the reasons on which his strongest and clearest opinions 
; were founded. ‘There is nothing to which this counsel ap- 
| plies with greater force than the argument from authority. 
; When the authority of Washington, as such, is adduced to 
}command my assent, his revered image arises to my mind. 
| 1 think not of the measure, nor of the arguments by which 
lit is supported and opposed, but I think of Washington; 
|of all that he did, and all that he was; of his character and 
jhis services, his exploits in the field, his wisdom in the 
; cabinet, and the steady virtues of his private life. These 
| constitute, indeed, an authority more powerful than any 
{thing which, on the ground of mere human authority, can 
| be addressed to the mind of man. But authority is one 
principle, and argument is another. Authority addresses 
| the feelings, the affections, the sentiments; it checks the 
jcalm action of understanding, and for a while represses 
|the spirits. Itis cheering and animating when it confirms 
i the dictates of the judgment; but when it opposes them, 
it embarrasses and distresses the mind. Argument isa 
| different principle of belief; itaddresses the understanding. 
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The authority of General Washington is overwhelming; |all former experience demonstrates, the unfailing attend. 
the argument of Edmund Randolph may be inconclusive, | ant of an arbitrary ratio. On the contrary, if the proper 
even if sanctioned by Washington’s name. ‘To General/size of the House were now fixed, whether it were two 
Washington’s authority I will bow as low as becomes me to; hundred and forty, two hundred and sixty, or three hun. 
bow to the authority of man. His reasons I will examine} dred, it might remain unchanged for fifty or one hundred 
and weigh, modestly I trust, but, as I would any other] years, and nothing would be necessary on each enumera. 
reasons, in the balance of judgment. This is the course) tion, but for Congress to certify to each of the States the 
which General Washington himself habitually pursued. | proportional number of the permanent House to which its 
And now, what were General Washington’s reasons! population entitled it. 
for rejecting the bill? They are known by his mes-; The reasons which have induced the minority of tlc 
sage, which forms a part of all the reports on this sub-| committee to offer an amendment, are set forth in their 
ject. ‘There were two: one that the bill of 1792 had no|report. The number two hundred and fifty-six was that 
common divisor; the other that it gave to eight States! which was first proposed by the Senate’s committee, but 
more than one member for every thirty thousand. The/ was rejected, it is believed, by the Senate, on the ground 
second objection does not apply to the amendment; and | that the ratio of forty-seven thousand seven hundred, adopt. 
this second objection must have been the chief objection, | ed by this body, gave a House of two hundred and fifty. 
because the first (although this fact was so wrapped up/one. It is an objection to two hundred and fifty-one, that 
in the intricacies of the calculations submitted to him on|if it be assumed as the number of the whole House, and 
the subject, that General Washington may not have per-| apportioned according to the principles of the amendment, 
ceived it) equally applied to the bill which he approved, | it will result ina House of two hundred and fifty-two—an 
as it has done to every other bill, as it does to the bill be-| unavoidable consequence, in some cases, of the impossibili- 
fore us, and will undoubtedly to every future apportion-| ty of apportioning the House with mathematical precision. 
ment bill. The objection has no weight as a matter of principle, but 
Supported by a reason like this, no authority can com-}on the ground of arithmetical symmetry is entitled to re. 
mand our assent. On the point of the second objection, | spect. Lastly, two hundred and fifty-six preserves to each 
that the bill gave to eight States more than one for every/| of the States its present numbers in this House. If two 
thirty thousand inhabitants, General Washington’s au-| hundred and fifty-one be assumed, Virginia loses a mem. 
thority is very great, and, but for the authority on the|ber. The four other members added by our amendment 
other side, might be called decisive. It is a mere matter/to the House, as constituted by the Senate’s amendment, 
of doubtful construction of the constitution, whether the|are given to Maine, New York, Pennsylvania, and North 
limitation was intended to be one for every thirty thou-) Carolina. 
sand of the federal population of the United States, or} In the amendment which I now move to the Senate’s 
one for every thirty thousand of the population of each| amendment, my own State has no interest; but I a-lmit 
State. He admitted that the constitution would bear the|she has a deep interest in the choice between the amend. 
former construction, but gave his preference to the lat-{ ment of the bill. If we have seemed to struggie earnestly 
ter, as that which was intended by its framers. His au-| and out of season on this subject, let it be remembered 
thority, on this point, is of the very highest order, and/that the bill leaves one-thirteenth part of the people of 
the objection which it furnished to the bill of 1792 pro-| Massachusetts unrepresented. If you pass it, you dis. 
portionably strong. That objection is wholly inapplica- | franchise forty-six thousand four hundred and eight of our 
ble to the present amendment. No authority can give| citizens; and the member which you take from us, you 
force to the other objection, the want of a common divi- give to a State, already and without such an addition, over- 
sor, which cannot work the miracle of pointing out the} represented on this floor. 
possibility of such a divisor. that can come up, appreaches this in importance; for as 
One word more on the subject of authority. General] this question is decided one way or the other, it is neither 
Washington avowedly decided either construction admis-| impossible nor improbable that you change the fate of 
sible, and cannot be quoted at all against the amendment, | every question that may come up for ten years to come. 
disembarrassed as it is of the second objection. Of his} This is all with which I will trouble the House on this 
cabinet, the names of Hamilton and Knox may be oppos-| subject; | have passed over several topics, partly out of re- 
ed to those of Jefferson and Randolph. In Congress, if] gard to the time of the House, and partly because they 
Mr. Madison was on one side, Chief Justice Ellsworth was] are treated sufficiently in the reports on this subject. | 
on the other; and the names of Strong and Cabot, Lang-| return the House my thanks for the attention with which 
don and Gerry, King and Ames, the ornaments of both} they have been pleased to listen to me, and will intrude 
the gTeat parties then forming, and, with the exception] upon their patience no longer. 
of the latter, members of the federal convention, must be Mr. POLK followed in an animated speech in reply. 
allowed to give a weight of names to the bill of 1792, Mr. DAVIS, _of Massachusetts, said: ‘This bill appor- 
quite equal to all that can be arrayed against it. To this tions to each State the share of political power which it is 
I may add the authority of the constitution itself, and of} to hold and enjoy, for ten years to come, in the Govern 
that apportionment which forms a part of its text. The|ment. It therefore involves a question of very great and 
report of the minority of the committee conclusively shows| exciting interest. No State can be reconciled to a denial 





No question, as I said before, 








that this apportionment was framed on the principles of 
the amendment, and even carried those principles much 
further than we propose to carry them. 

I will observe, in conclusion, that there is an advantage 
incident to the amendment, suggested to me by the very 
intelligent gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Vixrox,] of the 
following nature, viz. that it might be the basis of per- 
manent organization of this House. On the plan hitherto 
adopted, five or six weeks are consumed on every new 
apportionment in attempting to fix a new ratio, which is 
to result in an entire change of the numbers of the House. 
That scramble avout fractions, which Mr. Jefferson erro- 
neously regarded as the characteristic of the principle of 
the amendment, is, as the experience of this session and 


of its constitutional rights, or a diminution of its constitu- 
tional power; nor can it regard with complacency the 
usurpation of an undue share of power by other States, 
giving to them an undue ascendency in the affairs of this 
Government. This matter is one that demands a calm 
| consideration and a wise decision, if we mean to inspire 
| confidence in the justice of this Government, and to allay 
those bitter feelings of jealousy which have already sprung 
up, and promise to take deep and strong hold of the feelings 
of the people of the States which consider themselves in- 
|jured. Without further remark, I will proceed to state the 
jreasons which have brought my mind to a clear and set 
|tled conviction that the principle contained in the amend: 
iment of the Senate ought to be adopted. 
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The constitution provides for an enumeration of the} Now compare the distribution of representatives with 








attend. 








proper eople once in ten years. It also provides that ‘* Repre-|this exact apportionment of power, and we shall see very 
ere tio sentatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the | clearly that the bill operates with great inequality. The 
ee hun. several States according to their respective numbers.” bill gives to Maine 8 members; New Hampshire, 5; Ver- 
uundred As population is made the basis of political power, and mont, 5; Massachusetts, 12; Rhode Island, 2; Connecti- 
\umMera. as it increases unequally in different portions of the Union, | cut, 6; New York, 40; New Jersey, 6; Pennsylvania, 28; 





ates the 


anew distribution of this power follows every census, the} Delaware, 1; Maryland, 8; Virginia, 21; North Carolina, 
hich its 


design of which is to equalize it among the States in such}13; South Carolina, 9; Georgia, 9; Alabama, 5; Missis- 
manner that each shall have its just portion according to|sippi, 2; Louisiana, 3; Tennessee, 13; Kentucky, 13; 






; of the its numbers. : ; Ohio, 19; Indiana, 7; Illinois, $; Missouri, 2. Delaware 
in their We are now required to perform this duty, as the late| has a population of 75,432, and one member; New York 





census proves the present distribution to be unequal, be-|has a population of 1,918,553, and forty members. I 
cause the population has not in all the States increased in| name these States because the one is the largest and the 
the same ratio. We have, for this purpose, passed a bill, | other the smallest. If New York were reduced to the same 
against which IT voted, because, in my judgment, it de-| proportionate distribution of power as is imposed on Dela- 
prived some of the States of their just share of legislative} ware, she would have only 25 members and 3-10ths of a 


yas that 
tee, but 
ground 
> adopt. 
id fifty. 










ne, that power, while it gave to others more than they were en-|member: but the bill gives her 40 members, when her 
Ise, and titled to by the constitution. The Senate have returned| entire share of power is only 38.5, while it gives Delaware 
denna that bill amended in such a manner as to remove many of| only 1, to satisfy a right to 1.5. 






























Wwo—an the objections to it. A committee of this House, still re-} The consequences,without entering more into detail, are, 
ossibili. solved to deprive us of our just rights, have recommended that every 47,963 persons in New York have one repre- 
cision, anon-concurrence with the Senate. A minority of that} sentative, while Delaware has but 1 for 75,432; Vermont, 
ple, but committee, however, recommend an amendmeat which|1 for 56,131; New Hampshire, 1 for 53,865; Massachu- 
d to re- retains the principle adopted by the Senate, but increases] setts, 1 for 50,866; Missouri, 1 for 65,209; andso on. If 
: to each the number of representatives. We have, therefore, be-| New York is no more than justly represented, then more 

If two fore us, three plans: that of the House, that of the Senate, | than one-third of the population of Delaware is unrepre- 
a men. and that of the minority of the committee. mt sented, about one-sixth of Vermont, one-eighth of New 
ndment I have said I disapprove of the bill in its original form; Hampshire, one-seventeenth of Massachusetts, and so on. 
ndment, and neither the arguments here, nor the diffusive elabora-| ‘This is a most injurious curtailment of their constitutional 











tion of the chairman of the committee, have reconciled me] right to political power. 


d Nort! 7 ad ; 
toit. Each State has a perfect right, by the constitution,| Again, by the bill, 
















































































Senate's to its just share of legislative power, and no State either) New York, has 40 members, her fraction* is 10,553 
I admit ought to be, or will be, content, short of this. ‘Te quan- Pennsylvania, 28 do do 12,472 
amend. tity of power which belongs to each State rests on its po- Georgia, 9 de do 511 

earnestly pular numbers, and can be ascertained in but one way;| Tennessee, 13 do do 1,732 

vanhered and that is, by comparing its population with the whole] Kentucky, 13 do do 5,163 

eople of federal population of the United States. The number of ; miele’ 

wou ds: the House of Representatives must alw ays be limited; it Aggregate, 103 members. Entire fraction, 30,431 
Stofou may be large or small, but still it must be limited to a re- idhieins hai s cieaben: hee tains See 
ws, You presentation of no more than one member for every thirty | : ; , : 





Vermont, 5 do do 2,157 





thousand persons: below this you cannot go; and the 







































































beh, greater the number, the more equal and just will be the cana i, 12 = a secs 
+; for as distribution. ‘ ‘ Missouri 2 do do 35,019 
s eoither Phe basis of the power of each State is clearly its fede-]° P st ae 

. fate of ral numbers; and the exact share to which each State is Aggregate 25 173.742 
mrad entitled is in the proportion its population bears to the Aggregate, : ’ ’ 

» on this v hole federal population. ; : Thus, a population which sends to this House 103 mem- 
ut of re- To prove the injustice of the bill of this House, and the bers, has only 30,431 persons unrepresented, while a po- 
nae thes great wrong and injury it inflicts upon some of the States, | pulation sending only 25 members has 173,742 persons 
ject. I let us bring it to the test of those principles about which 1} unrepresented; and each of the above small States, except 
Seti think there can be no controversy. ‘The bill provides for} Delaware, has a fraction greater than these five large 











a House of two hundred and forty members. The first in-| States. Can a measure, so obviously unjust, meet with 


| intrude Wiig: : : ‘ : “ : ‘ 
quiry is, how much of this power, which is called two] the approbation of the country? It is oppressive beyond 



































eply. hundred and forty, shall each State have? I call it power, endurance upon the small States, as it steals from them 
i appor- ee ae eee FONEOR understandingly by using that term. | their power, and gives it to the large States, who are al- 
hich it is The quantity to which each State has an absolute, unquali-| ready too strong to be just. It is also unjust for another 
Govern- hed right, may be expressed in figures with exact ma-/reason, which | will proceed to show. Representatives 





thematical precision. As the whole federal population, | and direct taxes are to be apportioned among the several 
11,928,731, is to 240, so is the population of each State to| States according to their respective numbers. 

its share of legislative power. This process will give the| Population, therefore, is not only the basis of legislative 
following distribution of that power: power, but of public burdens. Each State has a right to 


reat and 
ya denial 
constitu- 
sncy the 















































» States Maine, : : - 8.036 North Carolina, - 12.3 be represented according to its numbers, and it is bound 
5 of this New Hampshire, 5.418 South Carolina, - 9.15)to pay direct taxes in the same ratio. Taxes are appor- 
awe Vermont, . - 5.646 Georgia, . - 8.9 |tioned with mathematical exactness. The rule is this—as 
:s calm Massachusetts, - 12.281 Alabama, - -  2.21!the whole federal population is to the whole tax, so is the 
D inspire Rhode Island, - 1.955 Louisiana, - - 3.4 | federal population of each State to its portion of the tax. 

} to allay Connecticut, - 5.998 Tennessee, - - 12.5 Now, for illustration, I will, as the minority of the com- 
y sprung New York, - 38.599 Kentucky, - - 12.3 | mittee have done, suppose a tax of $240 is to be appor- 
> feelings New Jersey, - 6.434 Ohio, — - - 18.7 |tioned: let us see how the burden will stand against this 
ne - Pennsylvania, - 27.122 Indiana, : - 6.9 |distribution of 240 members. 1 need take only a few of 
state ’ : Delaware, - - 1.517 Illinois, - - wen | the States to show the principle: 

and set Maryland, - - 8.165 Missouri, . 2.6 | 
p amend Virginia, - - 20.592 Mississippi, - 2.21|* Or unrepresented population, as they have been called. 
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New York has 40 members, and would pay, of a tax of | 

$240, - $38 59) 
Pennsylvania, 27 12 
Delaware, 1 51 
Vermont, 5 do do do 5 64| 
Massachusctts, 12 do do do 12 28} 

It is evident New York gains both ways. First, she has 
more than her proportionate share of power, for that 
would be exactly 38.59. Next, she pays less than her 
proportion of the tax, for Delaware, and all the other 
States I have named, as well as several others, pay more, 
and so much more, as to be a heavy burden in a large 
amount of money, no less than $21,250 upon Delaware in 
$10,000,000. 

Can this apportionment, which produces such results, 
both as to the legislative power and taxation, be just and 
constitutional, when the constitution commands us to ob- 
serve a common rule in the distribution of both, intending 
there should be a correspondent increase or diminution in | 
all cases? 

But it is said this disproportion cannot be avoided, and, 
if so, it must be borne. Before assenting to a conclusion 
so injurious, let us look at the objection, and see whether 
it can be maintained. 

What is the meaning of the words of the constitution 
which have already been repeated? 

1. They mean that the legislative federal power shall 
be apportioned among the States. This no one will be 
bold enough to question. 

2. They mean that thé power shall be apportioned ac- 
cording to the federal population of each State. ‘That is, 
if the whole power is represented by 240, then each State 
is to have a share equal tothe proportion its federal popu- 
lation bears to the whole federal population. This is the! 
plain sense of the constitution. This power (I use the| 
word power as better illustrative of the principle than the| 


do 
do 


do 
do 


do 
do 


28 
1 
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| distribution of power, nor ever will be. 


[of this power is that which must be adopted. 
| will show whether it attains to that end. The process does 
| not constitute the rule, for the rule‘is, you shall make the 
| nearest approximation to that equal distribution of power 
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been now, and on former occasions, by men of much jp- 
fiuence, dwelt upon as if it was really required by the cop. 
stitution. The argument has been well answered, but I 
will add a few words. The constitution makes no such 
requirement as that the population of the several States 
should be divided by a common divisor; nor is stich a 
thing practicable, for a common divisor divides without a 
remainder. No such divisor was ever employed in this 
How can thiat be 
called a common divisor which leaves to’ Georgia a remain. 
der of 500, and to Vermont a remainder of 42,000? It is 
an abuse of the term to call it a common divisor, for it is, 
in fact, an arbitrary divisor, assumed for the purpose of 
giving an undue share of power to one State, by stealing 
from another, by the agency of disproportionate remain- 
ders, whereas a common divisor leaves no remainders, 
We have, therefore, no occasion to search after such com. 


|mon divisors, for, instead of doing away fractions, which is 


the office of a common divisor, they create them, and 


|} cause the very strife about power which we are endeavor. 
jing to remedy. 


Our only inquiry is, what distribution of 
this representative power approximates nearest to ma- 
thematical exactness, for the constitution requires that, 


|and we cannot satisfy that requirement short of the nearest 


approach, if that does not make the number of represen- 
tatives too large. 

We muy safely dismiss from our minds all this subtle 
reasoning about divisors and fractions, for the process by 
which you attain to the most exact and equal distribution 
The result 


which the constitution requires; and, when the number of 
the House is fixed, that process which accomplishes this 
constitutional purpose ought to be adopted, be it what it 


word representatives) is to be apportioned on this basis of; May. It seems to me that we have committed a great er- 
population among all the States. ‘ror in searching after mathematica] processes, without 
1 have shown that taxes are, and always must be, appor-| much regard to their application to the rule. 
tioned among the States with mathematical exactness. 1] Such being the constitutional rule, and the bill having 
have shown that the constitution requires that power shall | been shown to be highly objectionable on account of the 
be distributed on the same principle, and that this power} unequal distribution of power, and the consequent disre- 
is as capable of being expressed in figures as taxes. It is| gard of the basis of distribution, we come to the inquiry, 
as easy and as accurate to say Vermont shall have, out ofa] whether the amendment of the Senate, or the proposed 
power of 240, 5.64, as to say she shall pay out of $240 $5 64. |amendment of the minority of the committee, are free from 
But in practice we meet a difficulty which prevents us|the same objections. I have examined them both, and 
from arriving at the same exactness in the distribution of| find they rest on the same principle, the only difference 
power, which we attain to in the distribution of taxes. | consisting in a proposed increase of numbers by the mino- 
We can have no fraction of a representative. Ver-|rity. I prefer the proposition of the minority, and shall 
mont can pay $5 64, but cannot have five representa-| proceed to show, ina few words, that though not free 
tives and sixty-four-hundredths of a representative. from all objection, yet it removes the most offensive fea- 
Vermont, however, has a clear, absolute right to that} tures of inequality in the bill, and approaches much nearer 
proportion of power, for her numbers give it to her, and|to the constitutional rule. 
the constitution declares the numbers shall have it. The] This is rendered plain and indisputable by the following 
authority as to the power is just as unc quivocal and as un-} facts: 
answerable as it is as to taxes. The aggregate of unrepresented fractions by the bill is 
You are called upon, under these circumstances, to ex-| 480,000. 
ecute a high trust confided to us as representatives. The| By the amendment they are reduced to 137,000. 
people have delegated to us the authority to distribute| * The greatest fraction thrown on a State by the bill is 
this power: we are their trustees for this purpose; and | 42,000. 
not being able to discharge the trust according to the let-|_ ‘The greatest by the amendment is 19,000. 
ter of the constitution, what are we to do? Is there not| The rule followed to produce this result, I understand 
always, in all countries, and among all men, one rule in|to be this: Whenever the divisor employed gives a re- 
such cases, which is the plain dictate of reason, the in-| mainder more than equal to one-half of it, upon a divi- 


stinctive result of common sense, which rushes at once | sion of the population of a State, an additional member 1s 
into every mind as soon as such a case is made? 


Does not | assigned to such State. Now, nothing can be more appa- 
every mind respond, ‘* come as near to the requirement| rent than that this brings us much nearer to the constitu: 
as you can, and having done this, your trust is faithfully | tional distribution aimed at, than to deprive such State ol 
executed; but nothing short of this can be a faithful exe-| any additional representation on account of such remain- 
cution of it?’ This is so manifestly the rule of construc-|der. 1 know that inequality will still exist, but th evil 
tion, the law of duty, that I am only surprised that any| will be greatly diminished, as there is a great approxima 
one should ever have attempted to evade it. | tion towards the exact distribution of power required by 
I have heard much said about a common divisor: it has|the constitution. 
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It has been said by way of objection, that upon this rule, 
if New York were as fully represented as Delaware would 
be by two members, she would have fifty members. On 
the other hand, it may be answered, that if New York 
should be reduced to the rule which she now applies to 
Delaware, she would have only twenty-five members. The 
one process would increase her representation only ten 
members, while the other would reduce her fifteen. This 
argument, therefore, instead of proving the position it is 

ut forth to sustain, establishes the doctrine I contend for, 
by showing that the least inequality occurs under the rule 
of the Senate. In fact, you may examine the proposition 
jn whatever aspect it presents itself, and you will find it 
always approximates nearer towards the constitutional 
principle of exact distribution of power, in proportion to 

lation, than the rule assumed by the House. 

It has been said that this tends to consolidation. This, 
we all know, isa favorite word among alarmists. What 
meaning is attached to it in this connexion, is difficult tecom- 
prehend. ff we are to understand that the power of this 
Government is enlarged, and that of the States is diminish- 
ed, then a more false conception of a subject never entered 
the head of man. What do we contend for? Simply that 
there shall be a more equal and just distribution of politi- 
cal power among the States; that the great States shall 
not usurp more than belongs to them, and that the small 
States shall not be compelled to take less. If this propo- 
sition to save the rights of the States, to prevent the small 
States from being swallowed up by the great, by deposit- 
ing power where the constitution places it, is consolida- 
tion, then it is a harmless business, for it consists_in the 
preservation of the rights of the States and of the consti- 
tution. 

I know well the authority which is arrayed against 
us; and although I will yield a respectful deference to the 
opinions of the great, and consider their reasoning with 
care, Lmust, after all, follow thedights of my own under- 
standing,"however feeble they may be; and I cannot sanc- 
tion error, nor worship names, however illustrious. We 
have before us the history of the bill of 1792, and it ap- 
pears that General Washington, who was distinguished 
above all men for his unerring judgment, signed the mes- 
sage which was drawn up by Mr. Jefferson, with great re- 
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it would be doing a great injustice to the question, if a 
vote was taken on it in their absence, and particularly in 
a case wherein the previous question having been carried, 
all further debate was cut off. He therefore felt compelled 
to move for a second call of the House. 

Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, here rose to order. No ques- 
tion had been put since the proceedings on the previous 
call had been suspended. 

The SPEAKER decided that by the standing rule of the 
House the motion could be put at any time to compel the 
attendance of members. 

The House refused to sustain the motion for a call of 
the House-—yeas 69, nays 102; and decided that the main 
question should now be put—yeas 106, nays 68. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY, of Ohio, now rose, in consequence 
of the continued absence of members, who, no doubt, did 
not calculate the vote on the question would be taken so 
early, again to move a call of the House. 

The CHAIR pronounced this call out of order—the 
previous question having been carried, and observed that 
he saw no way to obviate the difficulty but by a motion 
for adjournment. 

‘The question then recurring on disagreeing to the 
amendment of the Senate, 

Mr. SEMMES demanded, as a favor to the minority, 
that the House would, under the circumstances, indulge 
them with an adjournment, and moved accordingly. This 
motion was lost--yeas 30, nays 152. 

The CHAIR here informed the member from Ohio that 
a call of the House was in order. 

After some discussion on the point of order, 

The question on disagreeing to the amendment of the 
Senate was put, and carried—yeas 134, nays 57. 

So the House disagreed to the amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. E. EVERETT and Mr. E. D. WHITE were, on 
their request, excused from serving on the select com- 
mittee appointed to investigate into the alleged frauds 
contemplated by the late Secretary of War and Samuel 
Houston. 


Frivay, May 18. 
Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, and Mr. KERR, of Ma- 


luctance. We have the reasons of Mr. Jefferson for the |ryland, were announced to have been appointed on the 
opinions contained in that message; and I have no hesita-|Committee of Investigation into the Indian contract busi- 
tion in saying that he has departed from the plain and ob-‘ness, vice Mr. Everett, of Massachusetts, and Mr. Wart, 


vious rule of construction which ought to be given to the |of Louisiana, excused by the vote of the House on Thurs- 
constitution. He belonged to the largest State inthe Union, | day. 


and his leanings were naturally towards her interests. 
The question, on the whole, is one of vital interest, in- 


volving the most valuable privileges of the members of| 


this confederacy, and I hope it will be decided by the in- 
fluence of principle, and not of numbers. 
Mr. BA'TES, of Maine, now rose to put a termination 








INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


The House haying taken up the bill making appropria- 
tions for the several harbors, roads, &e., 

An amendment heretofore submitted by Mr. Mercer, 
making an appropriation of $25,000 for the removal of 


to the discussion; and in conformity, he said, to the wish | obstructions in the Savannah river, was first in order. 


expressed by a number of gentlemen, he moved the pre-| 
vious question. 

On this call Mr. CLAY demanded the yeas and nays. | 
The House sustained the call—yeas 82, nays 52. The| 
roll was then called, and 175 members having answered 
to their names, further proceedings in the call were sus- 
pended. 

The question then being, Shall the main question now 
be put? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, inquired if the effect of 
the previous question being sustained by the House, would 
not be to cut off the amerdment to the amendment of the 
Senate. 

The CHAIR having replied in the affirmative, 

_ Mr. DAVIS demanded the yeas and nays on the ques- 
tion, which were ordered; thereupon, 

Mr. ADAMS observed, that as it appeared there were 


many members then absent from the House, he thought | 


Vor. VIH.—-192 


Mr. M. observed, in support of the amendment, that 
the obstructions which it was contemplated to remove 
from the river were created in consequence of its being 
found necessary, during the late war, to sink several ves- 
sels near the bar, and which had been done as a defensive 
measure against attack from the enemy’s fleet. This had 
caused such a great accumulation at the mouth of the 
river, as to lessen the depth of water at the bar, and now 
prevented vessels of any large size from entering into it. 
A survey had formerly been made by an officer of the 
United States, and a report thereon to the House, upon 
which they had voted the sum of $50,000, for the pur- 
pose of removing the obstructions. The persons em- 
ployed in the undertaking had, however, been obliged 
to expend, out of that amount, $17,000, for the purchase 
of a dredging machine, necessary to be used in the work 
for removing the obstructions. That machine now lay 
sunk, immersed in the water, and exposed to destruction, 
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and the work was not yet fully,accomplished. . The House | was an enemy to all banks, he did not expect to find he 
might, under the circumstances under which this appro-| was in favor ofriver banks. He (Mr. M.] contended that 
priation was asked, adopt one of two courses. They | this was an original obligation due by the Government to 
might, in a spirit of resentment to those engaged in the| the State of Georgia, in consequence of the measures they 
work, refuse the grant, to fulfil what, in good faith, was| had themselves taken, and by which they had done Geor. 
actually due to the State of Georgia; or make this appro-| gia a positive injury for a certain good. They had at 
priation, which he contended, upon the authority of do-| the time the obstructions were made thereby saved Balti- 


cuments presented in the various reports and estimates! more, the then great martof the South and West, and full 


that had been laid before the House, they were bound to do. | of property, from an attack of the enemy. 


Mr. WAYNE followed in support of the amendment,| The question was then taken, and the amendment was 
and said he felt it his duty to inform the House that there | agreed to without a count. 
was every certainty that, if refused, there would be a loss) Mr. McKENNAN rose to offer an amendment; where. 
of property to the value of the machine, of $17,000 wp Papin, 
$18,000. The machine was a valuable one, and the use! © Mr, LETCHER claimed precedence fora motion made 
of it had been productive of such good, that he was in-|some days ago to reconsider the vote of the House i, 
formed, within a month or two past, by the commission-| relation to an appropriation of $50,000 for removing ob- 
ers of pilotage, that they would willingly, if so permitted, | structions in the Cumberland river; and be hoped the 
themselves go on with the work. Had the original ap-| motion to reconsider would be taken up. 
propriation of $50,000 not been lessened by the large} © Mg, WICKLIFEE remarked that the proposition to 
amount to purchase the machine, there was reason to sup-| rec@hsider was unnecessary. The object in view might 
pose the obstructions would have been long since remov-| be attained otherwise; an appropriation might be mad 
ed for that amount. The Government claimed and used} for a lesser amount than thegentleman formerly proposed 
the machine for other purposes. Therefore it could not} Mr. LETCHER thought the question could be deeided 
be contended that the purchase of it was, strictly speak-| whilst they were talking about it. 
ing, solely on account of this object. It was now for the} The question on reconsidering the vote was then put, 
House to say whether they would furnish funds to com-| and carried in the affirmative—yeas 74, nays 40. 
plete a work, that, if not promptly undertaken, would, in} Mr. LETCHER modified his former amendment, from 
all probability, require many thousands more than was} 50,000 to $30,000, for the removal of obstructions in the 
now asked; and by the abandoning of which the Govern- Cumberland river; and after a remark or two from Mr 
ment would lose the machine that was sunk, and the State} HALL, of North Carolina, and’Mr. IRVIN, of Ohio, the 
the benefit of such improvementas had been already made | yeas and nays, on motion of Mr. MARDIS, were ordered, 
in the river. and the amendment was agreed to—yeas 83, nays 78. 

Mr. CLAYTON was opposed to the system that seem-| Mr. McKENNAN then submitted his amendment (t! 
ed now to prevail, and by which every State in the Union| same that he offered in committee) proposing an appro- 
was sought to be lured into an expression of approval of priation (in blank) for the repairs of the Cumbcriand 
internal improvement, which he considered was highly de-| road, the erection of toll-gates, toll-houses, &c. 
trimental to the country, and the effects of which would] Mr. McK. explained «that the object of the present ap 
be severely felt by every tax payer in the Union. The| propriation was to put the road in a state of repair, to be 
present bill exemplified the danger of establishing prece-j then given up to the States of Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
dents of the kind: it had come in, originally, for only} who had passed in their respective Legislatures acts by 
$30,000, and was now swelled out to $1,200,000. He! which they agreed to take charge of the road, and levy 
could not, in justice to his constituents, support the sys-}a toll thereon in future, so as to make the receipts of th 
tem, and could take on him to say that Georgia disclaim-] toll pay for the repairs of the road. When he had con 
ed it, as he, one of her representatives, felt bound to do.| cluded, 

Mr. WAYNE was satisfied of the purity of conduct off Mr. ALEXANDER rose to a question of order. It ap 
his honorable colleague, and that he meant well, however} peared to him strange that an amendment of this kind 
often he might be in the wrong. This appropriation| should be introduced into the present bill, whilst the 
could not interfere with any views entertained as to the} was a separate bill for the same object before the Hous: 
principle of internal improvements, and his colleague had} ‘The CHAIR decided that the amendment was in order 
no right to make such an assumption. He would ask,| Mr. CRAWFORD contended at length in opposition t 
what stronger or more direct claim could there be for an|the principle that this road was to be first repaired ai 
appropriation from the General Government, than what] then given up to the several States. It had been alread) 
arose from a positive injury done to one State for the be-}a road which had cost large sums to the Union, and ther 
nefit of the whole Union? And onthis ground he claim-| was no likelihood that applications on the subject would 
ed this appropriation on behalf of Georgia. This was the! everccase. He would, however, vote for a small smoun' 
simple proposition for the House to determine; whether, | to make repairs absolutely necessary, but not a large sum 
having so made the obstructions, they were not bound, in| for the purpose of making a McAdamized road. If th 
strict right, te remove them. ‘This did not conflict with] blank was filled up for more than 70 or $80,000, he would 
the objection that was made, as to their power of internal| be compelled to vote against it. 
improvement generally, to removing natural obstructions, | Mr. MERCER, as a disinterested party, having no land 
and clearing out rivers from their mouth to their very | near the road, hoped his testimony would be received as 
source. ‘Fhe benefit of this undertaking was as much to| that of an impartial witness. He concurred fully in the 
South Carolina as to Georgia. He was perfectly sure that! necessity and propriety of the appropriation. The re 
his constituents would be rejoiced at the completion of the port on the state of the road from the Sceretary of War 
work; and he would rest satisfied that be would obtain! would, he hoped, have satisfied the honorable gentleman 
their approval of the motives which induced him to sup-| from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crawrorp] as to the state of the 
port the amendment. He waswilling to risk all that. road, its local benefits, and the benefits arising to the 

Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, considered this a strietly| Union from its peculiar location ina military as well a 
national undertaking, and not for the benefit of any one; commercial point of view. He wished, ifany repairs wel 
State. The river afforded an asylum and a harbor for| to be made, that they would be well done. 
the vessels of the whole Union. Mr. STEWART advocated, with much animation 

Mr. MERCER humorously remarked, that, as it was! at considerable length, the appropriation. 
notorious the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Crayron]| 





Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, inquired what sum t! 
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find he RE a a a | ek le he = idee he 

cd thes gentleman from Pennsylvania meant to insert in the blank | object they had at heart, of repairing the road, would be 

neal jeft in the bill. q ; _ defeated. He was oppdsed to the toll-gate system, al- 

es they Mr. McKENNAN replied, $328,923. though in a dark hour he believed he had once voted for 

= Geos. Mr. DAVIS observed that this sum was so large, he|a question in which it was embraced. He now objected 

fad w would move to reduce it. He —_ that it was necessa-| to this clause, not on account of the expense to be incurred 

d Balti. ry to do something on the part of the Government, by|by the erection of the houses or gates, but because the 

io which they would get rid of future applications on ae-| question of principle was involved, whether the House 

count of the road, and that it was not reasonable to sup-| had the power to erect these things. 

eal the States mentioned as willing to take it into their) Mr. MCKENNAN; in explanation, said that it was not 
a own hands, would do so if it was in the dilapidated and un-| contemplated that the toll-gates, or houses, should be 

wis roductive state in which it was represented to be. If} erected by the General Government, but the erection was 
; that was not done, as was done when the other portion of| to be done by commissioners appointed under the acts of 

— the road was given up to the State of Ohio, they might ‘the Legislatures of the respective States, and he read an 

om m well object; and what then must be the consequence?) extract from the acts to that effect. 

ring ob. The road was an important communication across the Al-| The question was then put on Mr, Wickttrre’s amend- 

ae the leghany mountains, otherwise inaccessible at the place it) ment, and negatived. = iy 

| " was situated. ‘he Government could not altogether; The oo then reeurring on the appropriation of 

ition te abandon what was pronounced to be of such importance, Nagra for repairs, &c. of the road, 

eal and which they have made by an enormous expenditure.} Mr. LAMAR* demanded the yeas and nays thereon; 

thee. The States could not be compelled to take the road unless| which were ordered. 

“ tae upon their own terms. If they did not now make an ap-| Mr. VINTON said that, in order to obviate any wage" | 

it ee propriation to get rid of the road altogether, they must) which might hereafter arise on the subject of these toll- 

“a be every year called on to repair it. He, however, thought gates, or other matters, he would move as an amendment to 

as $150,000 was as much as could be economically ex-|the amendment, ‘‘that the acts of the Legislatures of 
ee pended between this and the meeting of the next Con-| Pennsylvania and Maryland should be printed, and ap- 
f gress, he proposed that sum to be inserted in the blank, [pended to the act of this present session of Congress.” 
nt, trom which he trusted would be acceptable to the friends of the} Mr. McKENNAN accepted this amendment as a modi- 
eerie road, ag welleas of the other gentleman from Pennsyl- fication, and the question was taken on the amendment 








vania, [Mr. Crawronp,] who was adverse to it. as modified, and carried in the affirmative—yeas 90, 


Mato, the Mr. McKENNAN was perfectly willing to accept the | nays 72. 


ordered, 

















































72 suggestion of the gentleman from Massachusetts. | So the appropriation was agreed to. 
nal (the Mr. DODDRIDGE advocated the policy of relieving _ Mr. GILMORE observed that the improvement of the 
a —o the Government from future claims on account of the road, | river Alleghany was of great importance, in a commercial 
nb Hl nd Mr. CRAWFORD called-on the House to recollect that |and military point of view, to the West, and to all those 
wen although this reduction was made, they would yet be re-| engaged in the valuable commerce on Lake Erie. A very 
ry quired, as avowed by gentlemen, to make another appro- | small amount would render the river navigable for steam- 
“" oe priation for the whole estimate ata future time. It was|boats to within a short distance from the lake; and he 
leas but, in fact, shifting the question ingeniously, to accom-|rose to propose an amendment, making an appropriation 
: fe - plish the original proposition, a of $10,000 for improving the river, which he hoped 
aa ca Mr. R. M. JOHNSON was willing to bear testimony to| would meet the concurrence of the House. ; 
a aa the actual Condition of the road at present, and its great} Mr. BANKS, in support of the amendment of his col- 
“trephine importance to the people of the West generally, as scarce | league, urged the importance of the trade on this river, 
a day passed in which he was not applied to, by one or}and said that if this small sum was gtanted, it would be 
Sikes more mail contractors, to lend his humble aid in having | the means of rendering the river navigable for steamboats 
‘his kind something effectually done with the road. He therefore | for nearly one hundred miles above Pittsburg, at all sea- 
ae thanked his worthy friend from Massachusetts, who came | sons of the year. 
Ist there forward in a spirit of liberality ana conciliation to make; Mr. SUTHERLAND advocated the amendment, and re- 
: eee: aproposition which he trusted the gentleman from Penn- | ferred gentlemen to the report of Mr. Calhoun, when Se- 
ae sylvania would accept. It was now so late in the session|cretary of War, as authority, for the importance of this 
o-'tien ‘0 he hoped it would be accepted without wasting their time | navigation in a military point of view. He was well satis- 
= er infurther discussion on the amendment. fied the improvement would be highly beneficial. 
n aiready Mr. LECOMPTE called for the reading of the amend-!| The question was then put on this amendment, and it 
and there ment, which being accordingly complied with, he declar-| was rejected. j 
a ed that he was in favor of the road, and had always voted) Mr. VERPLANCK submitted an amendment, heretofore 
I amon for it; but he saw something in it about toll-gates, to included in the bill for military appropriations, for making 
eo which he was averse on principle, and as leading to amal-|a bridge and completing a military road at Mars Hill, in 
if ™ gamation, which he disliked. He must therefore, although | the State of Maine, $2,700. 
he would with regret, if the power was given by the bill to erect! On this amendment a desultory discussion arose, in 
toll-gates or houses, vote against it. which Messrs. DRAYTON, VERPLANCK, ADAMS, 
§ ho land Mr. WICKLIFFE also objected to this clause, and mov-| DAVIS, ANDERSON, of Maine, DEARBORN, McDUF- 
ceived as ed that so much as related to the erection of toll-houses| FIE, MERCER, and WICKLIFFE participated, as to 
ully in the and toll-gates should be stricken out, being very well as-| whether it was properly entitled to be designated a ‘‘ mi- 
Phe re: sured that after the road was repaired, it was for the be-/|litary” road; and an amendment moved by Mr. WICK- 
y of War nefit of the several States to accept it without having that | LIFFE to strike out the word ‘ military,” was rejected—- 
entleman 7 condition tacked to it. yeas 47, nays 69. ‘The original amendment was then car- 
ite of the Mr. ARNOLD inquired, if the clause was stricken out, | ried in the affirmative—yeas 79, nays 49. 
ng to the would there be any authority otherwise to erect toll-gates|_ Mr. HAWES, upon request, moved a reconsideration 
as well © Hi onthe road? If there was not, he wished there should |of the vote on the appropriation for the Alleghany river. 
pairs wer be toll-gates, that the road might support itself, and} Mr. GILMORE demanded the yeas and nays an that 
, fe Would not vote for the amendment if the clause was} motion. 
nation ane HM stricken out. Mr. DENNY addressed the House in favor of this ap- 
‘ae Mr. WICKLIFFE warned the friends of the road not) propriation, and dwelt upon the impartance of the trade 


to persist in retaining this clause. If they did, the whole | on this river to the southern towns on the Ohio; as he said 
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nearly all the lumber required there, even as far as Nat. | Mr. WICKLIFFE, thereupon, withdrew the motion for 
chez, was principally supplied from the country border- \the previous question. 
ing on the river. | Mr. POLK thought the vote ought to be reconsidered, 
Mr. GLLMORE having withdrawn his call for the yeas | He would ask the friends of internal improvements whe- 
and nays, i ther this bill did not contain items which they did not ap- 
The question on considering the vote was then put, and prove of. Our whole course of legislation afforded no 
lost--yeas 69, nays 77. | precedent for the aggregation of such a discordant mass, 
Mr. LETCHER submitted an amendment, making an| except the bill which was passed two years ago, upon Sup. 
appropriation of $3,000 for the salary of the superintend-|day morning, the 30th May, when a call of the House, as 
ent of the Cumberland road, to be in lieu of his former | well as an adjournment, was refused, and the House re. 
salary of $6 per diem, and a per centage on disbursements. | mained in session till after the sun shone. That was a si. 
After some brief remarks by Mr. LAMAR, of Georgia, | milar bill to the present. He would put it to all who had 
in opposition to the amendment, and by Messrs. WICK- | voted for the third reading of this bill to say whether this 
LIFFE and PHILEMON THOMAS in favor thereof, and | bill, as it now stood, ought to become a law. The gentle. 
a remark or two by Mr. CARSON, ;man from Vermont [Mr. Straps] had complained of the 
The question was taken on an amendment moved by |large expenditures of the Government. If that gentk 


Mr. Lamar, to reduce the salary to $2,000, which was | man really wishes to promote economy, he will vote against 


rejected—yeas 30, nays 82. ithis bill.” The administration bad been made chargeable 
And the amendment of Mr. Lercuer was then agreed to. with expenses of the Government. He denied that the 
Mr. STEWART rose to submit an amendment, making| Executive Department of the Government was, in any 
an appropriation due for arrears and services to a former | way, responsible for this expense, as had been some days 
superintendent of the Cumberland road. ago intimated by the gentleman from Kentucky. Surveys 
Mr. VINTON would oppose the amendment, lest this| of certain contemplated improvements were, from time to 
gentleman, who had already squandered large sums of the |time, ordered by Congress. It was the duty of the Exe. 
public money, might be again selected for appointmentto cutive to cause the surveys and estimates to be made pur- 
a similar office. jsuant to law, (The surveys And @&timates thus made in 
Mr. POLK expressed his astonishment that the House | pursuance of our acts, are returned to the department, by 
would continue to receive amendment after amendment, | which we are informed, if Congres$ is determined to pur- 
and regretted that, as he meant to vote against the bill) sue the work, how much it will cost. 
in tote, he could not move the previous question there-| Mr. WICKLIFFE said he had stated thatthe appro- 
upon. |priations had been recommended by the Executive. Does 
Mr. INGERSOLL rose, and said, though it was not a| the gentleman fron’ Tennessee deny that? 
motion he would at any time wish to make, yet he foresaw,; Mr. POLK. I do: 
if it was not resorted to, the whole bill would be so loaded| Mr. WICKLIFFE. There is a document from tlic (le- 
that it must finally break down; to avert which, he called | partment proving the fact. 
for the previous question; which being sustained, and the| Mr. POLK fully understood tHe contents of that doeu- 
main question ordered, iment. Congress had ordered certain surveys and esti- 
Mr. POLK demanded the yeas and nays on the main|mates to be made. The Executive was bound to see the 
question; which being taken, the bill was ordered to be| execution of the law. The documents showed the result. 
engrossed, and read a third time, by the following vote:| Does the gentleman from Kentucky find any thing there 
yeas 102, nays 66. indicating any opinion from the Executive Department 
The House then adjourned. |that the money estimated ought to be expended on thes 
‘ | works? 
Mr. WICKLIFFE said the expense of these works was 
Mr. SLADE addressed the House on the case of the | included in the treasury neers ° ow 
Hector of Wiscasset until the expiration of the hour Mr. POLK. Does the gentleman from Kentucky take 
co } 1 ry . eaer . 2 r 
se : te hneinece anq|/tpon himself to say that the expenditure for these works 
when the House proceeded to the other business, and|.7 nile’ br the Tresmer Depetthent? He (Mr 
took up the engrossed bill making appropriations for cer-|‘° ee eee ee ee a (em 
. hn | P.] understood those estimates in no such way. It was the 
tain works of | ges , . . 
official duty of the head of the treasury to send estimates 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. to this House of the probable amount of expenditure re- 
Mr. SPEIGHT moved to reconsider the vote of yester-| quired under existing laws. It was no part of the duty of 
day, ordering this bill toa third reading. He made this|that officer to complain of the laws which had been pass. 
motior, not on account of any change of opinion with re-}ed here. But those persons in this House who com 
gard to the constitutional power of the House, but because | plain of the amount of public expenditures, are required 
certain amendments had beensengrafted in the bill, which, | by consistency to restrain this boundless source of cx- 
if suffered to remain, would be found to endanger its final! pense. Gentlemen seemed to flatter themselves that the 
passage. He hoped the House would reconsider the bill, | had discovered a mode of throwing off all responsibility 
and strip it of its objectionable features. if a bill upon this subject was vetoed by the President, 
Mr. WICKLIFFE was opposed to the reconsideration; |then he was abused for disregarding the interests of ex- 
and, as he presumed every gentleman’s mind was made up | tensive sections of the country. If the bill was free from 
on the subject, to prevent waste of the time of the House | constitutional objections, and received the sanction of the 
ina useless debate, which, if reopened, might interfere | Executive, then it was he who was guilty of wasteful and 
with the consideration of the tarifl, and other important| prodigal expenditure of the public money. ‘The fault in 
subjects, moved the previous question. these cases should rest where it properly belongs. Before 
Mr. CARSON thought this not in order, pending the |he sat down he would say one word upon the Cumber- 
motion for reconsideration. land road. ‘The proposed appropriation for that object 
Mr. WATMOUGH was opposed to the reconsideration, | was reported in a bill for the purpose, as was the case in 
and hoped the question might be taken on the bill with-|several other items which had been adopted into this mot- 
out further delay, as the objects which it embraced had | ley collection of discordant matters. All who have favor: 
been so fully discussed. He hoped the motion for the|ite objects, either have, or may have, bills to provide for 
previous question would be withdrawn, and the question them, in which each object will stand upon its own merits 
taken at onee on the reconsideratior. | Shall objects which have not sufficient merits to stand 
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alone, be crowded through this House by being associated | had been customary, at this’ stage of bills, not to discuss 
together? the details or principles, that having usually been done 

Mr. BLAIR, of Tennessee, said, after what had fallen| previously. It was, however, his purpose to give his 
from his aoengets (Mr. Potx,] he felt bound, reluctant] views generally on this subject, both as to its details and 
as he was to obtrude himself upon the House, to briefly| principles. But, before he entered into the subject, he 
explain the reasons why he had voted in favor of this bill, | would take occasion to say that he had voted against re- 
and should do so again. It had been called a motley col-| consideration, because he believed and understood that 
lection of objects. He would ask his colleague if this bill| the object was to draw a distinction between some of the 
contained a single project which was not already compres| items, with a view of striking out a part of them. He 
hended in our previous legislation. Shall these measures, | objected to this course, because he viewed all the various 
upon the prosecution of which large sums have been ex-| portions of the bill, so far as principle was concerned, as 
pended, and most of them on the eve of completion, be| standing precisely upon the same footing. If one part 
now totally abandoned, and the money expended thrown} was constitutional, they were all so, and he wished that 
away? The only item which had not been included in for-| no invidious distinctions should be made. He was not one 
mer laws was that for the improvement of the Cumberland! of those who believed a measure was either constitutional 
river. He hoped his colleague would recollect that while | or expedient, merely because it went into the State or 
Kentucky and Tennessee had, heretofore, been compelléd| district to which he belonged, while a measure of exactly 
to support improvements elsewhere, that no refreshing}the same nature elsewhere was neither constitutional nor 
shower had fallen upon their own State. If his colleague| €xpedient. It will be recollected, that when the details 
would look at the former bills upon this subject, he would] 6f this bill were under consideration, I took some part in 
find this less exceptionable than most of them. He [Mf.|the debate, but confined my remarks only to one or two 
B.} could see no difference in prineiple between support-/ items of appropriation for North Carolina: I did so, be- 
ing these appropriations together, or in several bills. ‘The| cause I was better acquainted with them than with most 
only question was, are the appropriations necessary for} others, and also because, after opposing those in my own 
the public service? Being satisfied they were, he felt| immediate vicinity, which I felt it my duty to do, I could, 


obliged to support them. with more propriety and with cleaner hands, oppose 
Mr. INGERSOLL. regretted that the gentleman from | others of similar characterelsewhere. Mr. Speaker, no one 
Tennessee (Mr. Pork] was not satisfied that the House 


can suppose that I can be unfriendly to the commercial 
should be engaged an hour every morning upon the Wis- 


prosperity of North Carolina; far from it. This surely is 
casset case, but should have endeavored to bring: Wiscas-} not the cause of my opposition to appropriations for im- 
set reform and retrenchment into the discussion of this 


provements of this character, but | oppose them for the 
bill, He was aware that attempts had been made to throw | reason that I not only do not feel myself at liberty to do 
all the abuses of the Government upon the representa-| otherwise, because I think Congress has not constitutional 
tives ofthe people. Was it the fault of Congress that the | authority, but because I believe they must ultimately fail 
expenses of the Executive Departments had increased?| in producing any substantial benefit. The item of appro- 
He did not propose going at this time into the subject. | priation for the Swash was not, as seemed to have been 
The gentleman from Tennessee emphatically inquires] supposed, the only one to which I had objections. In 
whether any friend to this bill approves of all its items. | principle I am equally opposed to that for clearing away 
In reply to that, he would suggest, that if every member] obstructions below Wilmington; and unless the efforts of 
of this House should refuse to support any measure that| Congress are attended with better success than those 
did not precisely, in every respect, meet with his views, | made by the State authorities, it is not likely they will be 
there would be an end to all legislation here. This bill, | very beneficial, for L have understood, from respectable 
like all other measures, is a compromise of opinion. He} authority, that, so far from the applications made by the 
would ask the gentleman whether he now wishes, by re-| State authorities having been very beneficial, it was be- 
considering the vote, to open the bill to introduce further| lieved that they had rather done injury—-certainly no 


2 A 


items. great good. As to improvements of a similar character 
Mr. POLK said, if the vote was reconsidered, the bill with those of North Carolina, (and the greater part of the 
could be recommitted, with instructions to modify it. bill consists of appropriations for similar purposes, ) the 


Mr. INGERSOLL. If the opposition to the bill is strong | femarks of the engineer’s report which I read on a former 
enough to break it down, why not manfully fight the bat-| occasion, will apply to them generally, and, if it meets with 
tle on the third reading? So much time had been spent) the approbation of the House, I will again read the part 
upon this stage, that he felt bound to move the previous| of the report to which I allude. (Here Mr. H. read what 
question, which was sustained. | appears as an extract from a report of Captain Bache, 

Mr. WHITTLESEY wished to make a few remarks in| already given.] And, sir, to sustain me in the description 
answer to what had been stated yesterday by the gentle-| which I gave of the obstructions to the navigation of 
man opposite, [Mr. Pork, ] as to the conduct of the friends North Carolina, I will read the following: ‘In the His- 


of internal improvement. | tory of North Carolina, by John Lawson, surveyor gene- 
The CHAIR decided that it was not in order now to/Yal of North Carolina,” London, 1709, we have {page 61] 
do so. a general description of the coast, in the following words: 


Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania, moved that, as by| ** This part of North Carolina is faced with a chain of sand 
the order of the House this day had been specially set | banks, which defend it from the violence and insults of the 
apart for the consideration of bills relating to the District | Atlantic Ocean; by which barrier, a vast sound is hemmed 
of Columbia, the rule should be suspended, so as that the |in, which fronts the mouths of the navigable and pleasant 
bill making appropriations for harbors, and other works|"ivers of this fertile country, and into which they dis- 
of internal improvement, should be read a third time. On| gorge themelves. Through the same are inlets of several 
this motion a desultory conversation arose as to the point | depths of water. Some of their channels admit only of 
of order whether the subject did not come up as of right, | Sloops, brigantines, small barks, and ketches; and such 
and having precedence over any of the special orders of| are Currituck, Roanoke, and up the sound above Hat- 


theday. The rule was finally suspended; and teras; whilst others can receive ships of burden, as Ocra- 
The bill was read a third time, and the question stated|¢ock, Topsail inlet, and Cape Fear, as appears by my 
to be on its passage. chart.” I believe it is well understood that since this 


Mr. HALL, of North Carolina, said the debate which| Period both Roanoke and Currituck inlets have been 
had just occurred was, to him, wholly unlooked for. It | Teudered uscless by being filled up with sand. Mr. Speak- 
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constituents generally, lament the existence of these, asI|is so blind as not to see that, unless we speedily return to 
think, irremediable obstructions to our commerce, yet I| sound principles, ruin must come? 


am somewhat consoled that in this, us in almost all other| 
cases, there is not to be found unmixed good or evil. These | its parts are, if possible, worse than others. 


Mr. Speaker, the whole of this bill is bad, but some of 
Indirectly, 


very obstructions placed in the’ way of our commerce, | the power to erect toll-gates is asserted, whether intend. 
though certainly in that point of view a great injury, yet}ed or not; and though the appropriations have been said 
are decidedly the best and cheapest fortificitions against | to be to finish works already begun, upon inspection, this 
invasion from a foreign Power, it being out of the ques-|will be seen not to be whoily correct, and even if truc, i 


tion for a vessel of war of any magnitude te come within! would not alter the principles. 


our waters; and I do not agree w ith those who talk about | 
the degraded state of North Carolina, from these causes, 
and who therefore solicit aid, as I think, uselessly, from 
the General Government, to remove them. And, sir, I can- 
not but feel that North Carolina is quite as mueb degraded 
by begging for the crumbs and drippings from this Govern: 
ment, as from natural causes beyond human control. But, 
sir,.let us return to this bill, which, with one exception, is 
certainly the most extraordins iry act of legislation peculiar 
to this session. Sir, it puts me more in mind of what Thave 
often seen at log rollings i in the country in which [ live; it 
puts me more in mind of a large heap or pile of logs, 
rolled from all parts of the new ground by the mutual aid 
of the log rollers, than any thing else. And for one, sir, 
I think the best thing we could do with it, would be to 
treat it as we do the logs after being so rolled together— 
set fire toand burn it up. We do so, however, with the 
logs, not precisely for the same reasons I would this 
strange affair—-we burn them because they are useless, 


and in the way; but this thing is worse than useless—it is 


a great positive evil. These appropri iations amount to 
the enormous sum of about a million and a quarter, for 


purposes, as characterized by scientific engineers, of at 


least doubtful character; most of them coming under the 


description to which the term hyd rographical has been ap- 


plied. This bill presents, in epitome, a fair sample of 
the whole system of internal improv ements, of which we 
have, since 1824, had some experience. 
iniquity, one in which, from the very nature of things, 
justice and equity cannot be done; it is another part of 
the general system of transferring the property of one} 
set of men to others without any equivalent—the tariff, | 
internal improvement, pensions, &c. kc. The present! 
bill, and the mammoth pension bill, passed through this! 
House a short time since, are instances of the most ex- 
traordinary outrage upon the people, of their kind. With} 
these hanging upon the treasury, how are we to pay 
the debt? Is it not known to be a favorite object of the 
Executive? and, still more, do not the people generally | 
look to the extinction of the public debt asa_ political} 
jubilee? How then can we reconcile it to ourselves to 
vote for such enormities? The system of internal improve- 
ment, and the tariff system, compose the notable and far- 
famed American system. They are worthy of each other, 
par nobile, no, sir, not par nobile, but par ignobile—not fra-| 
trum, but demonum-—not a noble pairof brothers, but an 
ignoble pair of devils! Was not the devil the author of all 
evil? the breeder of discord and suffering to our first pa- 
rents? Can any thing be more in character? To what, 
sir, do we owe our present political divisions and discord, 
threatening the most calamitous consequences, but to that 
most unfortunate and iniquitous system of legislation which 
commenced soon after the close of the war? Which has 
been called or known by the name of a new departure in 
politics? Sir, it was a new, a most unfortunate departure 
from all those fixed principles upon which we had so hap- 
pily acted theretofore. And what is the consequence? 
To what a state of things have we come? Are we not 
now standing upon the very brink of political perdition? 
Is not dismemberment and disunion talked of, and dis- 
cussed here in this House, in every group of members, 
a common subject out of doors, and in the newspapers? 
And to what but this demoniacal system of legislation, 


It is a system of 


} 
| 





If you begin in error, jt 
will not become right by keeping in the same course, and, 
as the saying is, ‘* throwing good money after bad.’ We 
also have thirty thousand dollars for surveys, which is th; 
initiation of all works of this kind; and after once con 
menced, you are told, if you do not go on, all the mone 
you have applied will be thrown away, and this, by son 
is held a sufficient reason for throwing away thousands 
and millions. Is it possible the people who furnish this 
money can longer be willing to be taxed for such pur 
poses’ If so, God help them! 

This surveying or engineering, as it has been called, 
was, 1 well recollect, the commencement of this business 
as a system professedly debated, on the ground of trying 
the general principle of a system of internal improv 
ments. Some three. or four years ago, when the presei t 
outs were the then ins, I recollect frequently to have heard 
the charge made of engineering the people,-buying then 
up with theirown money. Now, sir, whetlier this was 
so or not, it is not necessary for me to say; but this I wil! 
say, that I do not wish that any wag shall have it in his 
power, whether deservedly or not, to say of us, the par. 
ties here, what was said of the political parties in Englan 

What this rogue loses, that rogue wins, 
‘They are both birds of a feather; 

So here’s damn the outs, and damn the ins, 
And damn them all together, 


I hope and desire the parties here may never justly bx 
subje -cted to any such wit and sarcasm. Would to God, 
sir, we could have but one party—one great party—-all 
the members of which, instead of scrambling for ~ 
j}and public money, should be found vicing with each oth 
in disinterested efforts to promote the public good. View 
ing the whole of this bill, individually and collectively, a 
improper, as being objectionable upon the same grounds, 
one part with another, it would be difficult to give « pre- 
ference to any one item over another. It was, I think, 
some three years since, that upon the Maysville road b 
1 took the liberty of addressing some remarks to the Hous: 
under circumstances somewhat similar. I consider the 
principles of the two bills precisely the same: they both 
merit the same fate, and I most earnestly wish this may 
meet the same fate which befel the other. As to one 
ple, | have said they are the same; this, as to the extent 
of mischief, i is much the worst. I recollect taking occ:- 
sion, inmy remarks on that subject, to say that I would as 
soon have voted for it as for any measure of a similar 
character, even in my own district. This I will repeat, 
and should I ever break through the rule which the con- 
stitution has, as I believe, prescribed to me, and should 
ever vote for any one subject of this character, I should 
fecl myself in honor bound to vote for every feasible one 
of similar character, from Passamaquoddy to Florida, and 
from the Atlantic frontier to the confines of the fur West 
If 1 was to spend an opinion on the practical utility of the 
several objects of improvement proposed in the bill, [am 
not quite certain that I should not feel bound to say that 
probably more good had been, or might be, done by ap- 
propriations for the removal of casual obstructions in the 
Western waters, usually termed planters and sawyer, 
which { understand are formed of trees falling into the 
river by the giving way of the banks from being washed 
by frequent freshes, than any others. I consider them, 
however, no more entitled to be called national than an) 
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other objects. LIshould like to know when they began} 'Thg ninth amendment says: ‘* The enumeration in the con- 
to be national, if they are so while standing as they grew! stitution of certain rights shall not be construed to deny 
on the bank, after falling in the water, or not until they} or disparage others retained by the people.” Tenth: ‘* The 
become fixed in the sand and mud at the bottom of the; powers not delegated to the United States by the consti- 
river, which I suppose constitutes them planters, and that/tution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
up and down motion, caused by the pressure of the cur-| the States respectively, or to.the people.” These two 
rent, constitutes them sawyers. With regard to the na-|amendments settle clearly the principle of separation of 
tionality, and therefore constitutionality, of the great Cum-|the powers granted and retained. The second para- 
berland road, because it goes to parts of several States;| graph of the sixth article of the constitution is in these 
why, sir, upon that principle, every road or path in every | words: 
State may be considered national, because every path or| ‘* This constitution, and the laws of the United States 
private road communicates with some other, which leads| which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
to any and.all others in the Union, and therefore they are | made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
alland each national, if any one be. Perhaps, howeyer, | United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and 
the real thing which gives nationality to all things of this/the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, any 
character, js the national money taken, or to be taken, |thing in the constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
out of the national treasury. But, Mr. Speaker, enough! trary notwithstanding.” 
in relation to the details of this affair; a few words upon} ‘Yo show the pertinency more clearly of the doctrine I 
the constitutional principle, and [ have done. Iam sorry| have laid down to these authorities, I will quote the Jan- 
tohave intruded so long upon the time and patience of| guage of the Supreme Court in the case of Gibbons vs. 
the House, but hope for some few crumbs of allowance/Ogden. Alluding to the power to regulate commerce, 
in consideration of past forbearance; for it will be admit-/the Chief Justice, in delivering the opinion of the court, 
ted that 1 have not often trespassed in this way. I have|says: ‘* We are now arrived at the inquiry, what is this 
for years contented myself with being in some degree a@}power?’ It is the power to regulate, that is, to prescribe 
mere looker on in Venice; and as 4 further consideration}the rule by which commerce is to be governed. This 
for trespassing on its time, I will assure the House that| power, like all others vested in Congress, is complete in 
this is the last time I will ever open my lips, so far as at/itself. It has always been understood that the sovereignty 
present advised, upon the subject of internal improve-|of Congress, though limited to specified objects, is ple- 
ment, further than to say, no. This privilege I shall still|nary as to these objects.” This doctrine can only mean 
claim, so long as | have the honor of being a member of|that the powers granted to Congress by the people in the 
this body. constitution are full or plenary powers over the subjects 

Mr. Speaker, when the subject of internal improvement |committed to its agency, and consequently exclusive 
was broached and first discussed as a system, like the bank | powers. The word sovereignty, if applied to Congress, 
question, it was sought for and claimed to be found in/as it sometimes has been, would be improper. Congress 
some. half dozen of the granted powers enumerated in|is not the sovereign power of the country, but an agency, 
the constitution; and like that, for this reason, was entitled | with powers plenary guoad hoc over particular subjects. 
to the character of a vagrant power. Its powers are delegated only; they are, therefore, of ne- 

The power, however, to regulate commerce, seems to|cessity subordinate, and not sovereign powers. We all 
be in later times principally relied on: this, and a branch jagree that the sovereign power is in the people: if this be 
of this power—the power to place custom-houses, and|so, having never alienated, they still retain it. The con- 
designate by law collection or revenue districts. This/| stitution itself is an act of fundamental legislation by this 
latter branch of the power carries its own condemnation | very sovereignty, delegating through this power of attor- 
upon its face; because, by placing custom-houses and de-|ney secondary powers of legislation, agreed on all hands 
signating districts, Congress could assume indefinitely the |to be not only delegated, but limited and enumerated. 
jurisdiction over all subjects of internal improvement) Again, the court says: ‘* A full power to regulate a parti- 
from the seacoast to the very sources of our rivers; some|jcular thing implies the whole power. A grant of the 
having already extended very far into the interior of the | whole is incompatible with the existence of a right in an- 
country, But the difficulty does not end here. Whatjother to any part of it.” This language is appropriate 
lus happened, may possibly be again; formerly, for col-|and clear, and, taken in connexion with the evident sense 
lecting direct and internal taxes, the States were laid off|and meaning of the foregoing authorities, establishes the 
into collection or revenue districts. And thus, upon the/ principle, that neither Government can interfere with the 
principle asserted, Congress could assume jurisd ction | appropriate and constitutional powers of the other. Let 
over every thing of a local character in the country. jus recapitulate. All the powers vested in Congress are 

The general power to regulate commerce, therefore, is, plenary powers; they are then of necessity exclusive 
the power particularly relied on. It seems to have been | powers. And, if so, they cannot intermingle, or be made 
the intention of our predecessors to settle and establish | concurrent, or conjoint with the powers of the State Le- 
as afundamental principle in our political institutions, that | gislatures, and it follows as a matter of course, that with- 
the State Governments and Federal Government should !in their proper sphere of action, when confined to their 
be considered as distinct and separate agencies, establish-| proper and constitutional purposes, the powers of the 
ed by the people for different purposes. The ninth and|State Governments are equally plenary and exclusive. 
tenth amendments, and the second paragraph of the sixth|Both are so in their proper place; neither so out of it. 
article of the constitution, will, upon due consideration, | According, then, to the foregoing doctrine, the power 
satisfy any reasonable mind, that such a principle is esta- jto ** regulate commerce with foreign nations, among the 
blished. In this view Lam sustained by a doctrine fairly |several States, and with the Indian tribes,” being, like all 
deduced from the constitution, by no less authority than | the other constitutional powers of Congress, a full power 
the Supreme. Court; that all the powers of the General/over the subject, must be exclusive, and cannot be partici- 
Government are plenary or full powers over the subjects|pated. This being true, it utterly precludes the idea of 
committed by the constitution to its management. This|the right of Congress to effect, in whole or in part, by any 
being the case, all will admit that they must be exclusive eee, a system of internal improvement within the juris- 
powers; and it follows, of necessity, that they cannot be |dictional limits of a State, the State Government un- 
concurrent with the powers of the State Governments. |doubtedly having the right. The only works or edifices 
To sustain the doctrines here laid down, which I think in-jin the character of improvements, which Congress is au- 
ontrovertible, L will appeal to my authorities for support. | thorized to erect or fabricate Within any of the States, are 
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provided for in the latter part of the eighth section of the 
first article of the constitution. In order to enable Con- 
gress to erect needful buildings for the operations of the 
legislative and executive departments, and that the Fe- 
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Whereof is ceded,” &e. It will be thus seen that all thes 
objects were classed together, and the same requisites ne. 
cessary to enable Congress to erect them: even if admi. 
ted that lighthouses are needful buildings in aid of com. 


deral Government might have @ local habitation as well as}merce or the navy, Congress could not make them withip 
a name, it was provided that Congress should have power | the jurisdictional limits of a State, without first obtain. 
to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatever, |ing exclusive government over the places or sites, as jp 
over such district (not ex¢eeding ten miles square) as|case of forts, dockyards, &c., with which they have beey 
may, by cession of particular States and the acceptance of | classed. 

Congress, become the seat of the Government of the} Mr. Speaker, I have thought proper thus to allude t, 
United States, and to exercise like authority ‘over all | lighthouses, because they seem to have been a sort of 
places purchased by the consent of the Legislature of the | stumblingblock, and a kind of last rallying point of the 
State in which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, | friends of internal improvements, or as a hook or place to 
magazines, dockyards, arsenals, and other needful build-| hang a doubt on; and particularly to call the attention of, 
ings. The control of those subjects is entirely in}fgiend whom I see across the way, tothe subject, as he ani 
Congress—they are the only objects in the charac-| myself have frequently, ina sort of Committee of the Whol 
ter of improvements, or edifices within a State, which/|on the state of the Union, had this, with other subjects, 
Congress has the power to make, and not even thesejand particularly the Union itself, under consideratioy, 
without the? prerequisite of acquiring the whole and ex-/ But I think they have sufficient to distinguish them from 
clusive government, by purchase and cession, over the {the general class of objects known as internal improve. 
places where erected; with which places after this, the|ments. But they seem by many to be considered as , 
authorities of the State in which they may be cannotin4| sort of mongrel, or thing of doubtful character. _ If gen. 
terfere in any way. There is a great mistake in supposing | themen please, they may consider themas a kind of political 
that the improvement of rivers, bays, inlets, and harbors, }zoophytes, corresponding to that doubtful or intermediate 
and making roads and canals in the States, stand on the nn of beings whichrform the connecting link between 
same footing. ‘They are nowhere provided for, either |the animal and vegetable kingdom: let gentlemen consider 
directly or indirectly, in the constitution. Does any one |them as the intermediate link. between the two gover. 
suppose that the States would or could cede to the Gene- mental authorities; make them political zoophytes. 

ral Government the rivers, bays, and all the public high-| Mr. Speaker, the power to regulate commerce, like 
ways upon which commerce is carried on? If so, what|that to regulate the mail, so far as relates to our public 
would be left—what power would the State Governments! highways—the ways on which commerce is carried on, 
have? They would be utterly useless. The constitution!and the mail transported, is merely a right to pass over 
of North Carolina expressly says: ‘‘ The property of the them. The power to regulate commerce, and the mail, 
soil in a free Government, being one of the essential/is a power over the subject and vehicle, and does not 
rights of the collective body of the people, it is neces-| affect the highways. Congress legislates over both these 
sary, in order to avoid future disputes, that the limits of} subjects, so as to make and prescribe the legal rules by 
the State should be ascertained with precision.” which they are to be governed; and when the judicial 


Then, after describing the boundary line on the south, | power is required to act upon cases originating under 
itsays: ‘* Therefore all the territories, seas, waters, and|these laws, in connexion with either of the subjects, the 


harbors, with their appurtenances, lying between the | federal courts take cognizance of these cases. But does 
above described line, &c., and the southern line of Vir-|it not occur to the most uninformed, that any other cases, 
ginia, are the right and property of the people of this/originating on those public highways, than such as are 
State, to be held by them in full sovereignty.” I believe, |connected with the mail, or with navigation and com: 
sir, no part of these things has been parted with or ced-|merce, refer themselves to the jurisdiction of the State 
ed, nor could they be, without a violation of the federal |tribunals? If Congress has the right to make, alter. 


constitution, unless for such purposes as have been pro- 
vided for in the instrument. Congress has power to 
build forts, dockyards, &c., within a State, only upon the 
same principle that it could build the capitol, the execu- 


jamend, or abolish our public highways within the States, 
none of which have been ceded to it, does not evena 
, blind man see that the consequence must soon be an ei: 
\tire obliteration of all the power of the State authorities, 


tive departments, navy yard, and other needful buildings jand in that case our system of government is destroyed by 
in the District of Columbia, not because Congress had | consolidation? 

the right to legislate, but because, having first obtained,; It must, 1 think, be perfectly plain, according to tli 
by the method pointed out in the constitution, by cession foregoing reasoning, that the exercise by Congress of th 
and purchase from Maryland and Virginia, full power over | power to make internal improvements, either roads and 
the District, it could then, and not till then, place or erect canals, or those upon watercourses, harbors, bays, & 
any such improvement asit mightthink proper. And so of|is entirely unauthorized by the constitution. If Congres 
the other subjects mentioned. It will be seen in the Laws, | has not this power, then it has not the right to do so in 
first and second volumes, that immediately after the Go-jany way or by any means, and of course it cannot do it 
vernment went into operation, provision was made for the by the use of money; if it has not the power, then it has 
cession of lighthouses, with the same views as seemed to/not the right to use the means toarrive at the end. What, 
have been applied to the subjects mentioned; and what} let me ask, is power, but the use of the means to accom 
then was deemed to be the construction, may be learned | plish any purpose? Means in use are power de facto—-real, 
from the practice of the Government in regard to light-| practical power. Eventhe consent of a State would not 
give the power. The consent of a State could no mort 


houses, as acted on then and since, as will appear by we 


following extracts from Gordon’s Digest of the Laws: ‘*No 
lighthouse shall be built on any site previous to the ces- 
sion of jurisdiction over the same to the United States;” 
and under the head of offences against the United States, 
&e.: ‘If any person or persons within any fort, dock- 
yard, navy yard, arsenal, armory, or magazine, the site 


whereof is ceded to, and under the jurisdiction of, the | 


United States, or on the site of any lighthouse or other 
needful building belonging to the United States, the site 
v 


give Congress a right to do that which it had not the right 
|to do under the constitution, than I could give another i 
|dividual a right to do an unlawful act. If Congress, ur 
der the power to pass laws for the regulation of commerce— 
laws or legal rules to settle the quo modo of intercourse 
and exchange, bas the right to make the ways on which 
commerce is carried on, still more would it seem reason 
ble that it should make the vehicles; for, according to th 
doctrine assumed, that Congress has a right to do what 
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ever will facilitate commerce; and if a ae to regulate 
is a power to make, then Congress has the power tomake, 
or cause to be made, every thing having any relation to 
commerce, not only the ways but vehicles, such as mer- 
chant vessels, canal boats, carts, drays, and wheelbarrows, 
merchants’ warehouse wharfs, &c.; and under the power 
to regulate commerce among the States, as a facility, they 
could make wagons, pedlars’ carts, and any thing else. 
gir, as there is nothing which facilitates commerce more 
than articles the exchange of which constitutes com- 
merce in its most confined signification, Congress may ap- 
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delivered in the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, we have the 
following: ‘‘Commerce, in its simplest signification, means 
an exchange of goods; but in the advancement of society, 
labor, transportation, intelligence, care, and various me- 
diums of exchange, become commodities, and enter into 
commerce; the subject, the vehicle, the agent, and their 
various operations, become the objects of commercial regu- 
lation. Mr. Speaker, I have been astonished at the extent, 
amplitude, and variety of action assumed under this power. 
Sir, the following sentence will disclose what I venture 
to pronounce neither yourself nor any member of this 


propriate money to make or encourage the making of|body would ever have dreamed of. Sir, it is a claim for 


every thing which is bought and sold, all things which 
enter into commercial exchange, either foreign or domes. 
tic. But if the improvements of the public highways are 
regulations of commerce, within the meaning of the con- 
stitution, what will gentlemen do with that part of it which 


Congress, of a most singular faculty. Nothing more or 
less, sir, than, under the power to regulate commerce, 
Congress may do—what, Mr. Speaker? You could not 
guess in a fortnight, sir. Nothing more or less than pro- 

agate seamen; the things among others spoken of as sub- 


says, **No preference shall be given, by any regulation} jects of commercial regulation, are shipbuilding, the car- 


of commerce or revenue, to the ports of one State over 
those of another.”” Whenever half a million is given to 
improve or make ports or harbors in one State, it must, 
to comply with the instrument, be given to all having any 
ports or harbors. 

This, Mr. Speaker, issurely a most extraordinary power. 
In addition to the authorities already given, showing the 
exclusive and plenary nature of the power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribes, the following is also given, 
from the opinion of one of the members of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden. Speaking of 
this same power, he says: ‘* And since the power to pre- 
scribe the limits to its freedom necessarily implies the 


rying trade, and propagation of seamen, &c. Now, sir, 
for a little philology: 1 believe it will be found, upon ex- 
amining our dictionaries, that the word propagate means 
to continue by successive generation. Now, sir, I believe 
it has been settled long since, by the metaphysico-physio- 
logical philosophers, that there is no such thing as equi- 
vocal generation. It must, therefore, be unequivocal; and 
thus, under the power to regulate commerce, Congress 
has the power, unequivocally, to generate seamen. This 
is the consequence of the doctrine that Congress can do, 
or make, or cause to be made, any thing giving facility to 
commerce; but sir, I did not know that Congress had the 
right to regulate any but commerce between the United 
States and foreign nations, among the several States, and 


power to determine what shall remain unrestrained, it fol-| with the Indian tribes. 

lows that the power must be exclusive.” The same idea} Mr. Speaker, the tariff has long been, and justly, a sub- 
is expressed by Justice Baldwin in the case of the Indian, | ject of complaint. It has deserved quite as much as has 
Tassels, as may be seen in Peters’s Reports. The Chief} been said of it. Yet, I must be permitted to tell the friends 
Justice in Gibbons vs. Ogden, speaking of inspection laws, | of State rights, of the rights of the people, and to tell the 
says: **They form a portion of that immense mass of le-| people themselves, that a system of internal improvement 
gislation, which embraces every thing within the territory | carried on by the General Government within the States 
of a State not surrendered to the General Government;| strikes more directly at the vitals of the sovereignty of the 
allwhich can be most advantageously executed by the] States, the sovereignty of the people, for they are the 
States themselves. Inspection laws, quarantine laws, as] States, than even that canker of our peace and harmony, 
well as laws for regulating the internal commerce of a} the tariff itself. ‘The term internal improvement is most 
State.” Now, let me ask, are not all the rivers, bays, har-| comprehensive. It is not necessarily confined to the mak- 
bors, roads, canals, &c. within a State, included within|ing or improving public highways; but, by the facility of 
the territorial and jurisdictional limits of the State? And| construction, may be made to apply to every possible re- 
is not the legislation over them a part of that immense mass} lation of man to man, and thus place all the private as well 
of legislation which the Chief Justice says embraces every|as public concerns of the people under the management 
thing within the State not surrendered to the General Go-| of this Government, acting as one great consolidated power 
vernment? Have all our public highways, have any of|upon the community. To the union of these two agents, 
them, been surrendered to the General Government? Have/the tariff and internal improvement, the one the plun- 
even Nag’s head and the swash placesalrcady alluded to in| derer, the other the receiver, of the money of the people, 
this discussion? And if not, let me ask, by what authority | we must owe, if no interposition can be had, to redeem us 
does Congress interfere with the rights of the States,} from this most unholy alliance, what, sir, it makes my 
with the rights and property of the people of North Caro-| heart sick even tothink of! Mr. Speaker, must it be so? 
lina, without any sort of justification, against the constitu-| Are we, like all other empires, to have our rise, progress, 


tion of the United States, and against the express claim of| and full? To run our brief race, that, too, in less than fifty 
the people of North Carolina, in their declaration of rights, years! 


which is a part of the constitution of the State, reserving 
this very right and power to themselves? The words of 
this declaration are: ‘* That the people of this State ought 
to have the sole and exclusive right of regulating the in- 7 
ternal government and police thereof.” From the doc- Mr. Speaker, we, the representatives of the people of 
trine of plenary and exclusive powers which I have advo-|this country, and the people themselves, are under a most 
cated, and which I think correct, Congress either has the awful responsibility! Are we not looked to as the guar- 
whole power of internal improvement, or no part of it. | dians, not only of our own political and civil rights, but as 
This all-pervading power, the regulation of commerce, is| the guardians of the rights and liberties of the human race? 
abroad mantle which hideth a multitude of our political | Shall we, faithless to ourselves, and to mankind, in our dis- 
sins. Sir, it leads to things of a most strange und fantas-| graceful scrambling for money and place, forget the trust 
tic character. I have said that commerce, in its most con-| reposed in us? Sir, if this is to be the case; if the idea of 
fined sense, is an exchange of equivalents. In this I am| self-government is a dream; if man is ever to be the 
again borne out by the high authority upon which I have | dupe of his fellow-man, to be robbed, and cheated, and 
so frequently drawn for aid. From one of the opinions| trampled on! why, all I have to say, is, 


Vou. VIN.—193 


“ There is the moral of all human tales, 
‘Yis but the same rebearsal of the past— 
First freedom, and then glory: when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption—barbarism at last!” 
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Then, let this world be, and continue still, their lands, except to Indians removing from Georgia, in 
One wide den of thieves, or what you will! pursuance of the treaty of 1828. 

Mr. BOON now rose, and called for the previous ques-|" Mr, VINTON accepted this amendment as a substitute. 
tion. The call was sustained by the House, and the pre-| Mr. WICKLIFFEfinquired if the fund of $50,000 voted 
vious question carried. The bill was read a third time, | by Congress towards effecting the removal of the Indians 
and finally passed by the following vote-—yeas 99, nays 75.| west of the Mississippi, was not applicable to these pur- 


INDIAN ANNUITIES. poses. 


Mr. VERPLANCK observed that the amendment offer. 
Mr. McDUFFIE now moved that the House should re-| ed as a substitute was objectionable, inasmuch as, by the 


solve itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of treaty, (which he read an extract of,) reference was had 
the Union, with a view to take up the bill making appro-| to improvements made by the tribes east of the Mississippi. 
priations for Indian annuities, and other similar objects. | In answer to the honorable gentleman from Kentucky, lx 
On the decision of the House on this motion, it appear-| did not see how any part of the fund he alluded to could 
ed that there was not a quorum present, (yeas 69, nays| be applied for any of these objects. 
29.) Thereupon, Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, said he had not heard 
Mr. VINTON moved an adjournment of the House;|the answer as to whether the $500,000 could be appli- 
which was negatived. ed to the purposes of these bills. He would repeat the 
The CHAIR said there wasa quorum in the House, and question, and desired to know how much of it was unex- 
a quorum then voting, the motion of Mr. McDurrix pre- pended. 
vailed, and the House went into Committee of the Whole} Mr. BELL said this subject had been discussed at length 
on the state of the Union, Mr. Ertsworra in the chair. lin the last Congress, and it was conceded that this fund 
The bill making appropriations for Indian annuities} could not be touched, except for the object for which it 
and other similar objects, was gone through without ob-| was originally destined; that it was necessary to make spe- 
jection. cific appropriations for the several treaties. In answer to 
Mr. VERPLANCK then moved that the committee |the gentleman from Massachusetts, he believed the unex- 
should take up another Indian bill, making appropriations pended balance was about $193,000; which was only lia- 
in conformity with the stipulation of certain treaties with|ble to be called on for the distinct object for which it was 
the Creeks, Shawnees, Ottowas, Senecas, Wyandots, | appropriated. 
Cherokees, and Choctaws. After a few remarks from Mr. WICKLIFFE, and Mr. 
Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, inquired if any infor-| BELL in reply thereto, 
mation had been furnished by the Secretary of War, in| ‘The question on the amendment proposed as a substi- 
pursuance of a certain resolution agreed to by the House | tute by Mr. McDurrtr, was then taken, and it was agreed 
on the 15th March, in relation to the payments made or to|to. Thereupon, 
be made, by virtue of treaties, to the several Indian tribes. Mr. VANCE submitted an amendment, pro forma, that 
Mr. VERPLANCK replied that no answer had been|he might be enabled to offer it again in the House, (if 
given as yet. Having inquired as to the cause of the de-| lost,) where he meant to explain his reasons at length, 
‘ay, he understood that the details required by the resolu- which the lateness of the day now prevented him from doing. 
ion were very numerous, and would possibly make a| The question was taken on the amendment of Mr. V., 
volume as large as the report annually presented on com-| viz. «for the Shawnee tribe, in Ohio, $20,000;” which 
merce and navigation, to which cause the delay might be | was negatived. 
ascribed. The object sought for could not bear on the| Mr. DUNCAN now moved as an amendment, that 
bill, whatever grounds they might furnish for future le-| $150,000 should be appropriated for the pay of the militia 
gislation. The present appropriations were only those | of Mlinois. 
that were required by treaty stipulations with the tribes Mr. McDUFFIE objected to this amendment, as the bill 
therein mentioned. now before the House had nothing to do with military ap 
Mr. BATES said he could not consent to vote for these propriations. 
ager open eee until the information sought for was fur-} Mr. DUNCAN said his object in offering the amend 
nished to the House: The House was aware that, by the| ment was, that he understood this was the last bill to bi 
treaties, the several stipulations for money were due to| presented to the House for making appropriations at the 
the nations or tribes, respectively, and not to individuals present session, and this matter had been overlooked. 
composing them. He was advised that some of these!" The question was then taken on the amendment, and 
tribes had not been paid, and that, in other cases, pay-| negatived. 
ments had been made in some instances only partially to} Mr. VANCE submitted another amendment, viz. ‘to 
individuals amongst them, instead of to the tribes. For} defray the expense of a delegation of the Wyandot tribe 
instance,: he said the annu'ties to the Cherokees were | of Indians to Washington in 1832, $400.” 
$6,000; yet he understood only $500 of that amount had} Mr. VERPLANCK said he had inquired into the cit 
been paid. This was certainly not a fulfilment of the con-| cumstances on which this appropriation rested, and he be- 
tract that had been entered into with that nation, and, | lieved, from the information he received, it was a proper 
strictly speaking, payment to any individual was not a pay-| appropriation. 
ment in pursuance of the contract, and such payment | Mr. BELL proposed to amend the amendment, by 4 
would not exonerate the United States from future Habil-| further appropriation ‘* to defray the expense of a Choc 
ity. He objected to the practice altogether, and said, |taw delegation from Ohio, $772.” 
that if the principle was countenanced, it would give rise} Mr. VERPLANCK considered there was a vast differ: 
to numerous private claims, which must be very trouble-) ence between the two cases. In the one, attention had 
some and vexatious to Congress hereafter, as well as pre-|been drawn to it, and inquiries made in consequence, 
judicial to the public interest. 'which justified him in saying it ought to pass; whilst, of 
After some observations by Mr. McDUFFIE, jthe other, there was no knowledge from the department 
Mr. VINTON submitted an amendment, that no pay-| whatever. 
ment should be authorized for improvements in the State} Mr. VANCE declined accepting the amendment offer- 
of Tennessce. |ed by Mr. B., who thereupon withdrew it, and the ques- 
After some discussion between Mr. BELL and Mr. tion on the amendment of Mr. V. was put, and agreed to 
VINTON, Mr. MCDUFFIE proposed, as a substitute, that! The several Indian bills were then laid aside; and 
there should be no payment made for improvements on} Mr, WICKLIFFE moved the consideration of the bill 
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making provision for the sale and disposition of the pub- 
lic grounds in the cities of St. Augustine and Pensacola, 
and to reserve certain lots for public purposes, and to 
provide for their repair and preservation. 

Mr. VANCE wished to submit another section to this 
bill, viz. to authorize the President of the United States 
to dispose of some lots in Detroit, and to remove the ar- 
senal and storehouses there; which was agreed to. 

ae the committee rose,.and reported the several 
bills to the House, as amended; and 

The House adjourned. 


Mowpar, Mar 1. | 


The Wiscasset case again came up, and Mr. SLADE 
was allowed a small remainder of the hour upon it, before 
the clock marked twelve, when he was again interrupted 
by the rule. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


On motion of Mr. DODDRIDGE, the House went into 
consideration of the business relating to the District. 

Mr. D. moved the concurrence of the House to an 
amendment made by the Senate to a joint resolution to 
appoint three persons, two to be chosen by the Senate, 
and one by the Speaker, to prepare a code of laws, du- 
ring the recess of Congress, for the District, and he pro-| 
posed to amend the amendment, by increasing the num-| 
ber for that purpose to five. Two to be chosen by the} 
Senate, and three by the Speaker: a majority to act. 

The amendment was agreed to; and 

Mr. POLK then proposed an amendment to the amend- | 
ment of the Senate, viz. ‘that the three judges of the 
district court should be authorized and directed to pre- 
pare the code.” 

Mr. DODDRIDGE would merely state that such an 
amendment could not be acceptable to the people of the 
District. 

Mr. CARSON called for the reading of the resolution, 
and the amendment of the Senate; after which, he said 
that he objected to the proposition of the honorable mem- 
ber from ‘Tennessee, on the principle that the law admi- 
nistrators should not be the law makers. 

Mr. ADAMS had some doubts as to the power of the 
ilouse to direct the judges in the matter. 

Mr. DEARBORN said that, on a former occasion, there 
had been a code of laws drawn up, by order of Congress, 
by the Chief Justice of the District, and he understood 
the two other judges did not agree with him; and if they 
were again appointed to prepare the code, the same re- 
sult might follow. 

The amendment of Mr. P. was then rejected, and the 
resolution ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

The House then went into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. Avams in the chair, on sundry bills. 

After disposing of several others, the bill from the Se- 
nate to alter the bridge and draw over the river Potomac 
was taken up. 

Mr. DODDRIDGE sent to the Clerk’s table, and had 
read, two amendments; the first proposing to give the 
bridge company the sum of 30,000 dollars for their pro- 
perty therein; the bridge to be taken by the United States 
to be rebuilt and made free. The second amendment 
(which he should offer if the first failed) was to give the 
company 20,000 dollars for the free passage of the mails 
across the bridge, (in addition to 10,000 dollars for the 
enlargement of the draw,) with the further condition 
that the company should reduce the present authorized 
tolls to the public fifty per cent. 

Ps first amendment was offered and stated by the 
air. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE was willing, in order to secure the 
construction of a permanent bridge, to vote for this 


amendment, if to be constructed without injury to the na- 


District of Columbia. 


IN CONGRESS. 


vigation of the river, although he did not attach any value 
whatever to the privilege of the company. 

Mr. DODDRIDGE said it was intended to construct 
the bridge so that the draws would be high enough, with- 
out lifting, to permit steamboats to pass through without 
any difficulty, and to be so wide as to remove every im- 
pediment to the ordinary navigation. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Maryland, opposed the measure as 
altogether injurious to the citizens of Georgetown, and 
the great agricultural district dependent on that place for 
amarket. He was furnished with data by which it ap- 
peared that every barrel of flour brought there would, if 
this bridge was constructed, be subjected to a tax of two 
to five cents per barrel: there were at present upwards of 
159,000 barrels exported from thence, and when the ca- 
nal was completed, this would be felt a most burdensome 
tax on the increased quantity of produce which should 
be sent to that place fora market. On the article of wood 
alone, it was estimated it would prove a tax of 2,500 dol- 
lars annually. He maintained that, by the original con- 
tract made between the two States of Virginia and Mary- 
land, the free navigation of the river was guarantied, and 
that the proposed erection was nothing less than to tram- 
ple on the rights of the citizens of Georgetown and his con- 
stituents. He would enter his solemn protest against the 
erection of any bridge, and asked, what right had they to 
go to the national treasury and take thereout 30,000 dol- 
lars for the benefit of private individuals; this, too, to be 
followed up by a further sum of 50,000 for rebuilding the 
bridge? He contended at length that they had no consti- 
tutional right to make such a grant, and that no paral- 
lel case could be found in which the funds of the nation 
had been taken for the purpose of benefiting a few pri- 
vate citizens, stockholders of a company, but which 
stock they had acquired at low rates from the original 
proprietors. 

Mr. BATES, of Maine, inquired how the tax alluded 
to was founded, and whether any toll was levied of the 
amount stated. 

Mr. THOMAS replied that it arose from the necessity 
that would exist to transship the flour, as the narrow pas- 
sage of the draw rendered it almost impracticable for any 
vessel in a head wind to strike the exact passage. It was 
therefore incumbent on shippers to transship their pro- 

erty. 

. Mr. DODDRIDGE said, in explanation, that it was 
hardly necessary for him then to go over the constitu- 
tional power of the House to pass this law. That was 
decided when the original act was passed; and it then 
had met, in the Assembly of Virginia, only three dissen- 
tients. The compact alluded to went only to restrain one 
State from any act to obstruct the river to the prejudice 
of the other. 

Mr. THOMAS did not deny that the bridge company 
now had a vested interest, and full power to rebuild the 
bridge, but his hope, on behalf of his constituents, was, 
that as they (the Bridge Company) were unable to do so, 
Congress would not give them their aid in constructing it. 

Mr. DODDRIDGE argued at length upon the benefit 
which Congress had derived from the valuable building 
lots ceded to them in the city, which gave some claim, 
if not the right, to go to the national treasury for aid 
to complete a work which would be a national benefit, 
and he maintained that, for all legislative purposes, the 
power of Congress was as complete over the District, as 
that of any State over its territory; and, however the gen- 
tleman now opposed this grant, he did not seem unwilling 
to take funds from the national purse for the literary 
purposes mentioned in the bill which he had so recently 
sought to bring up. 

Mr. WASHINGTON observed that, as he had former- 
ly addressed the House at length in opposition to this 
measure, he had not intended to go again into the sub- 
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chimerical, and all the satisfaction that they would haye to 
derive on that head would be the speech of the honorable 
gentleman. 

Mr. S. having gone at large into the various arguments 
that were urged against the bill, he concluded by expres. 
ing his hope that, if a bridge was deemed necessary, jt 
should be erected above Georgetown; which would be 
attended with all the benefits desired from this, withou 
any material clashing of interests. 

Mr. J. S. BARBOUR insisted that this was a measure 
of national importance, as connecting the great Norther 
and Southern districts. He denied (in reply to Mr. 
Surrrrrp) that Congress had not attended to the inte. 
rests of Georgetown, as well as for other parts of the Dis. 
trict, as he considered, when he stood side by side with 
the honorable gentleman, and voted the large sum of 
one million of dollars to aid in the construction of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal: that must be considered the 
most important of all the grants that had been mace for 
any part of the District. He had no doubt of the power 
of Congress to make such a grant within this District. 

Mr. WASHINGTON said that the interest of the ip. 
habitants of Georgetown was not thought of when that 
grant was made. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE made a few remarks in favor of the 
construction of the bridge by the Government. 

And the question being at length taken on the amend. 
ment, it was rejected--yeas 61, nays 69. 

Mr. DODDRIDGE then proposed the next amend- 
ment, [to give the company 20,000 dollars for the passage 
of the mails; 10,000 dollars for the drawer; and the or- 
dinary tolls to be reduced 50 per cent. } 

Mr. ‘THOMAS went at large into the same grounds he 
had urged in opposition to the first amendment, and said 
it was more than ever a matter of importance to his con. 
stituents, that they should have a free and unobstructed 
navigation of the rivers, when he recollected that the 
late decision of the supreme court in Maryland in favor 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company had debar- 
red them from the chance of any other outlet through 
which their produce would reach a market. 

Mr. DODDRIDGE said he had heard the arguments of 
the gentleman some six or seven times, and it was pretty 
evident that no plan that could be devised would satisfy 
the inhabitants of Georgetown. Ona former occasion the) 
had declared they were satisfied if a wider draw was con- 
structed. The company, who could not have been con 
pelled to enlarge the draw, objected, and Congress had 
proposed to grant $10,000 for that purpose, to mect their 
wishes. Although the present bill was the same as the 
last, yet it seemed their opposition now sprung up froma 
new hope that the company would be unable, of them 
selves, to go on with the work. 

Mr. WASHINGTON said, at the time the $10,000 was 
granted for the enlargement of the draw, the bridge had 
not been carried away. When Georgetown consented, 
she did so because the evil was in existence, and she wa 
anxious to get relief on the best terms she could, and to 
have the largest draw she could accomplish; but she wa 
always dissatisfied at the infringement upon her rights, and 
the obstruction of the river. But she waived her objec: 
tions, provided there was a draw of sixty-six feet. The bill 
passed both Houses, but the bridge company declined ac- 
cepting the conditions attached to the bill. There was con 
tention as to the erection on piles, and the bridge was 
carried away the subsequent session. 

After some further remarks between Messrs. THOMAS 


ject, but that he wished to reply to one or two remarks 
from the honorable chairman of the Committee for the 
District. Mr, W. contended with much earnestness that 
the construction of the bridge must prove highly inju- 
rious to the interests of the citizens of Georgetown, the 
inhabitants of Maryland, and all the interests connected 
with the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. He considered 
the measure altogether a violation of the compact by 
which the unobstructed navigation of the river was gua- 
rantied, and that no benefits arising from the erection 
could compensate for the injury it would inflict. He was 
followed by 

Mr. MERCER, who said it was in contemplation to 
adopt a plan which would be a benefit instead of an in- 
jury to the inhabitants of Georgetown, by which a chan- 
nel of 1,000 feet—and that was 300 wider than at George- 
town—could be left for the passage of vessels, with 
arches to be so high that steamboats and small craft could 
pass under without lifting the draw. The bridge could 
be constructed of five or six arches, which would admit 
of a free passage for the ice, which could be, as in Balti- 
more and other places, kept broken by a steam appara- 
tus. He had no doubt that much benefit would result 
from a permanenterection. But if the matter was left to 
the company, the consequence would be, a slight one, 
according to their means, would be constructed, whieh 
the next freshet after its completion might carry off. 

Mr. WASHINGTON called on the honorable member 
to redeem his proposition as to the completion of a bridge 
high enough to admit steamboats to pass under, and re- 
quired him to follow it up by an amendment to that ef- 
fect. He maintained that a bridge so to be erected, and 
to be permanent, (hesupposed it would be of stone, } would 
cost nearly a million, instead of the small sum asked by 
this bill. 

Mr. MERCER did not say it was to be erected of stone; 
it might be erected as the Columbia, Trenton, and other 
bridges, on wooden columns. 

Mr. WASHINGTON said, if such a bridge could be 
built, Georgetown might be saved much of the incon- 
venience which was certain to follow the erection of any 
other kind of bridge. It was a serious grievance to them 
to have the ice bound up in the river by the old con- 
structed bridge. But he doubted the practicability of 
the one proposed, for the means proposed. 

Mr. MERCER said it was perfectly practicable, and at 
no great expense, as judging from the one at Harrisburg, 
which was three-fourths of a mile long, and consisted of 
twelve arches, the cost was only 150,000 dollars. In Vir- 
ginia there were two with arches of two hundred feet, 
and the cost did not exceed 18,000 dollars. 

Mr. THOMAS rose to demand the yeas and nays, and 
could have wished to have seen the suggestion last made 
draughted into the shape ofa bill, in order to guard against 
any entrapment or injury to the rights of his constituents. 
He desired to have something by a bill, rather than the 
frail recommendation of the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. A. H. SHEPPERD, of N. C., considered that the 
constitutionality of this question should be decided sole- 
ly by a judicial tribunal. If the Congress had not origi- 
nally the strict right to authorize the construction of the 
bridge, there could not be, under their grant, any vested 
interest whatever in the bridge company. The inhabit- 
ants of Georgetown were totally averse to the construc- 
tion. They viewed it as a measure altogether destruc- 
tive to their commercial prosperity; and, as they had not 
hitherto received any thing, by way of favor, from Con- 
gress, all they now asked at their hands was, that they 
would not interpose, gratuitously, to adopt a measure 
which so affected their interests. As to the contemplated 
improvement in the bridge, suggested by the honora- 

ble gentleman from Virginia, he feared it was altogether 
































taken, and carried in the affirmative—yeas 65, nays 61. 
Mr. BATES, of Maine, thereupon moved an amend 
ment going to require from the company security that! 
mails should be carried across the river free of expense, 
case the bridge should from any cause become impas: ib! 


and DODDRIDGE, the question on the amendment wis 
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LL Laas me ae ee a 
Mr. WICKLIFFE observed that as he believed all the} War issued an order that they should be paid to the In- 
evils which were apprehended by the inhabitants of George-} dian agents, by them to be paid in such ratio to the indivi- 
town would be incurred by the building of such a misera-} duals of the nation as he might direct. Such had been 
ble bridge as it was probable the company would construct] the practice pursued ever since; though what the ratios 
under the amendment, and, therefore, that further legis- were, he could not say, nor did he know of any rule esta- 
Jation on the subject could not be attended with the sli ht-| blished for regulating these distributions. Mr. B. went on 
est public benefit, he would, with a view to test the feeling] to show the inconveniences of this novel plan. In the first 
of the House, move to have the bill laid on the table. The] place, these payments to individuals were no discharge of 
House might then proceed to other business of more im-|the debt to the Indian nation. In the Cherokee nation 
portance, and not be wasting their time. only five hundred dollars out of the whole sum due had been 
Mr. MERCER said, the lateness of the day would pre-| paid, in consequence of the Indians refusing to receive it 
yent the House taking up any other business; therefore] in this manner; there being an express act of the Chero- 
the member from Kentucky could not gain any thing by| kee nation against it. A second objection was, that there 
his motion. could not be sufficient vouchers of these individual pay- 
Mr. WICKLIFFE said, if there was nothing else but the 


I d, | ments; and a third objection was, the extra expenge. To 
killing of the bill, that, in its present shape, he would con-| know how much was required for such a mode of pay- 
sider a gain, 


: ment, it would be necessary to take a census of the Indian 

The motion to lay the bill on the table then prevailed—| nations annually, or they must trust wholly to the Indian 
yeas 68, nays 62. agents as to the amount expended. In March last, a re- 
" In attempting to decide another motion, it was disco-| solution passed the House for the ascertainment of the 
yered that there was no quorum; and amount of Indian annuities paid, and what vouchers there 

The House adjourned. were for such payments. It had been stated in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole that the reason why this resolu- 
tion had not been answered, was, that the clerks of the 
department had not been able to prepare it, though they 
had had the matter two months in hand; and that, when 
it did come, it would be extremely voluminous. Under 
the former system, an answer might have been prepared 
in half a day, by producing the receipts of the headmen 
of the various nations to whom these annuities had been 
paid. What vouchers, then, had the House that these 
annuities had been paid? He understood, indeed, that in 
some instances they had not been paid. Where, then, was 
the money? Was it in the hands of the Indian agents, or 
the subagents; or where was it? Mr. B. concluded by 
expressing his wish that a plan might be adopted which 
would give the nation an opportunity of knowing that these 
annuities had been paid. 

Mr. BELL regretted that the honorable gentleman from 
Massachusetts should have pressed his amendment. He 
did not know whether it was of vital importance in which 
way the annuities were paid, but it was evident that the 
House was called upon to decide that the order made by 
this Government was made without authority. He thought 
that gentlemen should pause before they came to this de- 
cision. ‘The gentleman had said that this order of the Go- 
vernment was one altogether futile; that it was one by 
which our debt to the Indian nation could not be paid by 
this Government. If so, there might be some reason for 
the adoption of this resolution. But such was not the fact. 
Mr. B. contended against the argument of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, that these annuities were not due to 
the individuals, and ascribed the sentiments of Mr. Jeffer- 
son to the peculiar relation in which the Cherokee nation 
stood at that time to the General Government. With re- 
gard tothe tribes of the Northwest, however, it had ever 
been the practice, both in the time of Mr. Jefferson and 
since, to govern them upon what had been termed by Mr. 
Jefferson himself the policy of commerce. When the 
gentleman from Massachusetts talked of not extinguishing 
our debt, of not keeping faith with the Indians, and of 
their independence asa nation, he would ask him whence 
did this Government derive its power to abstract from 
those annuities? It was plain that, on all occasions, this 
Government had asserted its sovereignty over those na- 
paid. These debts were all due to the Indians, as nations|tions. Mr. B. proceeded to defend the policy of the sys- 
or tribes, by virtue of treaties, for value received from|tem of the Government, as one calculated to benefit the 
those nations, and not to individuals. This plan of paying | United States in its Indian relations. He contended, fur- 
them as nations has been pursued since the time of Wash-(|ther, that there were vouchers for the annuities which had 
ington, with but one exception, which occurred in the \been paid; and he understood that, in the case of the Che- 
time of Mr. Jefferson; and then, it appeared, it had been |rokees, the money was held by the agents for the heads of 
differently paid under the authority of the Cherokee na-| families, and who were ready to pay it at any moment. 
tion itself. In June, 1830, however, the Secretary of | He did not conccive that the present method was a more 



















































Turspay, May 22, 


On motion of Mr. WICKLIFFE, the bill to alter the 
bridge over the Potomac, &c., which was yesterday laid 
on the table, was recommitted to the Committee for the 
District of Columbia, with instructions to report an amend- 
ment to the same, authorizing and directing a free bridge 
to be built by the United States on the site of the present 
Potomac bridge: provided the said committee shall ascer- 
tain that the interest of the present stockholders in said 
bridge company can be purchased out for a sum not 
greater than ¢ 20,000. 

The Wiscasset case then coming up, Mr. SLADE con- 
tinued his remarks until the expiration of the hour, when 
the House proceeded to the orders of the day. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Virginia, for the reasons submitted 
when he gave notice of his motion, moved a reconsidera- 
tion of the vote of the House, by which was negatived the 
bill authorizing a subscription, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, to the stock of the Alexandria canal. The motion 
prevailed by a considerable majority, and then the bill 
was postponed to Friday next. 

INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 

The Indian appropriation bills were then taken up as 
reported from the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE moved an amendment to that one 
which provides for carrying into effect certain Indian trea- 
ties, by striking out so much of it as went to apply $20,000 
to the purchase of Indian improvements, abandoned during 
the present year. 

After some conversation between Messrs. BELL, 
WICKLIFFE, and VERPLANCK, the amendment was 
agreed to, and the sum appropriated by the bill was re- 
duced from $90,000 to $70,000. 

Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, moved and obtained the 
reconsideration of the bill making provision for the pay- 
ment of Indian annuities, and> thereupon, offered an 
amendment restoring the mode of paying these annuities 
tothat practised previous to the 4th of March, 1829, unless 
in cases where the Indians themselves should prefer it 
otherwise. Mr. B. thought a mode should be adopted 
which would show that these annuities had been actually 
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expensive one than that formerly pursued; that, as far as|design, with Governor Knox, by which they were to re. 
he understood, nota single cent of additional expense had |ceive, instead of their twenty-five miles, a tract of fifi 
been incurred. Mr. B. concluded by saying that he did|miles. After the treaty was held, they sent a deputation 
not think there was sufficient ground at present before |to their brethren in Ohio, to induce them to dispose of the 
the House to reverse the order of Government, but hoped |land they had in that State, and remove with them to the 
that the member from Massachusetts would bring the mat-|west of the Missouri. But, at the time this proposition 
ter forward as a specific proposition ata future time, when | was made, the old chiefs in Ohio were, as was natural, s 
more evidence was before the House upon the subject. _| attached to their native soil, no arrangement of the kind 
Mr. VINTON rose for the purpose of endeavoring, if |could then be effected. They, however, having, in the 
possible, to arrest this debate. This day was set apart for |course of time, gradually paid the debt which was the 
the consideration of the bill to promote the culture of silk; |common lot of mortality, during the last summer a treaty 
and, whatever might be the fate of that bill, it was due to|was concluded with those remaining in Ohio, by whic) 
those interested that it should be at length acted upon. |they agreed to sell their land, and remove to the Weg, 
If it were not taken up now, the probability was that it |In that treaty there was an article, amongst others, that 
woulal not be reached during the present session. Inde-|they were to have 100,000 acres of land ceded to them, 
pendently of this, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. | which, it would be seen, really belonged to them prior to 
Bares] had offered a resolution calling for very important |the treaty; for it formed part of the original reservation 
information. The gentleman from Tennessee, who re-|made to their brethren; and, on reference to the treaty, 
plied to him, (Mr. Bett,] had stated, in his closing re-|(an extract of which Mr. V. read,) it would show tha 
marks, that he would co-operate with him in forwarding |when the land in Missouri was ceded to the part of the 
the subject upon a separate bill, and the question certainly |tribe who had emigrated, it was given in terms to those in 
could not be acted upon without that information. He | Ohio, as well as the other party. Therefore, by the recent 
moved, in conclusion, that the bill be postponed till Fri- | treaty made in Ohio, this tribe in fact get nothing for their 
day week, by which time, no doubt, the information could | lands. Mr. V.under these circumstances, thought it only an 
be furnished. | act of justice to those ignoran. people, when apprised of the 
Mr. BELI. rejoined, and adverted to the necessity of fact, to bring it to the knowledge ofthe Executive; but he 
passing the bill at once, on account of the Indian annui- j bad been unable to effect any arrangement in that quarter 
ties being now due. The individual members of the In- jrespecting it. There was reason to suppose that the Senate 
dian tribes were now suffering for the want of these pay-|might have rejected the treaty. They had, however, very 
ments. They were looking forward very anxiously for it, | recently confirmed it; and as this tribe of Indians had 
and every day’s delay was of the first importance. The | resided in his district, and they had proved themselves, 
proposition of the gentleman from Massachusetts, he | during the last war, the most faithful of all the Indian 
thought, was not strictly parliamentary on an ordinary ap- | tribes, he felt he owed it to himself to prevent their being 
propriation bill, and he did hope that he would with-|cheated out of their property, by virtue of an arrange- 
draw it. ment made for the benefit of the United States, to whom 
The motion to postpone was rejected—yeas 55, nays 73. | they ceded their lands, and got only in exchange therefor 
Mr. VERPLANCK then went into an explanation of the | that which was already their own. They were now willing 
manner in which the $360,000 of annuities were paid to/to relinquish all claim on the United States, for the amount 
the eighty different tribes of Indians who received them, jhe proposed to give them. They had presented a memo- 
and showed that the alteration complained of by Mr. Bass | rial to the Senate, stating these facts, which he had hoped 
was not a general, but a particular regulation, having re-|to have read to the House, but was not able to obtain it. 
ference to the Cherokees alone. The mode of payment) The case was, however, as he stated it; and one of the 
was different in different tribes. The amendment, though agents who made the treaty, he was informed, did not 
founded on the condition of the Cherokees, would, if| know that the land, which was so given to them, had be- 
adopted, apply to every tribe alike, and thereby involve, |longed to them, He trusted, upon this statement of facts, 
in some cases, an express violation of treaty. Fearing that|an appeal to the justice of the House on behalf of this tribe 
the amendment would lead to gross abuses, Mr. V. was} would not be made in vain. 
opposed to its adoption. Mr. ROOT felt some regret that a band of Indians, or 
Mr. ROOT, with a view to get rid of the present dis- their bills, had been let loose to prejudice his silk culture 
cussion, by which it appeared to him a new principle was bill. He would not, however, from the facts set forth, call 
sought to be introduced, to stop the course of all the In-| for the previous question on this bill; but he must move 
dian appropriation bills, and in order to get the action of|that it be postponed till Friday next, Mr. R. subse- 
the House on the silk bill, which was the special order of| quently withdrew his motion in favor of 
the day, was induced to call for the previous question. | Mr. BELL, who was induced to ask the honorable gen 
The call for the previous question being sustained—|tleman from Ohio to consider the consequences that must 
yeas 86, nays 69, result from any act being done which might throw discre- 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. |dit upon atreaty only a short time concluded. Did he 
The House next took up the bill making appropriations | think, if his statement was found correct, that the Govern- 
in conformity to certain Indian treaties; the question being | ment would permit the occurrence to pass without afford- 
on concurring with the Committee of the Whole in its|ing these Indians full redress and compensation’ He 
amendments thereto. thought there must be some mistake in the facts set forth. 
Mr. VANCE, of Ohio, renewed the amendment which | The Indians, by the treaty, had confirmed to them, in fee 
had been rejected in the committee, making an appro-|simple, a tract of 100,000 acres of very valuable land, of 
priation of $20,000 for the Shawnee tribe. which, although they might have previously enjoyed the 
Mr. V. said that the Shawnees were divided into two] occupancy, in the general way in which land had been 
parties; the larger portion resided in Ohio, where they | given to Indians, yet such occupancy’ could not be consi: 
had a considerable tract of land. Some time since they |dered as valuable as the fee simple conveyed to them by 
sold a part of their land to the United States, and they re-| the treaty. Under all the circumstances, however, it was 4 
ceived, in exchange for it, a reservation of twenty-five | case in which redress could, when the facts were invest 
miles square on the river Missouri, to which a portion of| gated, be made, and the injury repaired. 
the tribe forthwith emigrated. It had long been an ob-| Mr. VANCE replied that the treaty would show the 
ject to concentrate the whole tribe upon one spot in the} reservation was made in consequence of lands given up! 
West, anda treaty was made by them, in pursuance of this| Missouri. And, in return to the questions which had been 
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put to him, he would ask, of what possible benefit was the 
title in fee simple to these Indians, more than they enjoy- 
ed by the right of occupancy’? He thought the transaction 
one of peculiar hardship on these Indians, and he demand- 
ed that the yeas and nays should be taken on the question. 

Mr. VERPLANCK said, as he had not any information 
on the subject, and was unwilling, from the statement 
that had been made, to vote against it, he would therefore 
(as this bill was not as pressing as the others) re- 
new the motion of his colleague to postpone the bill until 
Thursday next, in order to have full inquiry in the mean 
time. ; 

Mr. BURD joined in the wish that full justice should be 
done to the Indians. 

The bill was then postponed—yeas 79, nays not count- 
ed. 


SILK CULTURE. 


On motion of Mr. ROOT, the House went into Com- 

mittee of the Whole, Mr. Banrrincer in the chair, and 
took up the bill to promote the culture and manufacture of 
silk. 
Several verbal alterations were agreed thereto; and an 
amendment, that the appropriation of $40,000, to be given 
to Mr. Duponceau for the purposes mentioned in the bill, 
should be paid as follows: on the passing of the bill, 
$10,000; on the Ist March, 1833, $20,000; on the Ist 
March, 1834, $10,000—was also agreed to. 

Mr. ARNOLD, of Tennessee, proposed an amendment 
that, as Tennessee was as well entitled as some other 
States to the privilege of sending (instead of two, as in 
the bill) three persons to receive the instruction contem- 
plated, he, with the approbation of the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, would submit an amendment 
to that effect; which was agreed to. 

Mr. DRAYTON rose to propose a further amendment, 
that the location mentioned for this institution, ‘in or 
near Philadelphia,” should be stricken out of the bill, and 
that ‘* Mansfield, in Connecticut,” should be inserted in 
lieu therof. He was induced to propose the latter place, 
from information he had received, that, in that place, the 
culture of silk had been for a length of time established, 
and with some success. 

He then went into some statistical details illustrative of the 
proportion between the quantity ofmulberry plants,and the 
weight of silk produced from them. From which it ap- 
peared that 1,000 mulberry trees of seven years’ growth 
yield 30,000 pounds of leaves, and will produce 1,250 pounds 
of cocoons: this quantity is sufficient to employ only two 
reels for about four months. The filature in Philadelphia, 


of twenty reels, would therefore require 10,000 trees of 


seven years’ growth. This information, he said, he had 
received from a gentleman of great intelligence and respec- 
tability, formerly a member ofthe House, and who had spent 
much time in France, where the manufacture prevailed 
in its most improved condition. Mr. D.’s inference from 
these calculations was, that, for the number of youths pro- 
posed to be instructed, a million and a half of mulberry 
trees of seven years’ growth would be required. Each 
plant, he understood, would require to be of seven years’ 
growth before the leaves’could be taken from it for food 
for thes Ik worm, without injury to the plant. He was 
informed there were many large plantations of the mul- 
berry now in Connecticut, which, with the trade already 
established in Mansfield, rendered it obviously a more cligi- 
ble place than Philadelphia could possibly be. The1 = might 
be other places fully as qualified, any one of which might 
be better than Philadelphia. The culture had been attempt- 
ed, he understood, in Virginia, and in South Carolina 
the attention of the people had been also directed to the 
raising ofthe mulberry. Ifthe enterprise was to be pro- 
secuted, it was at least incumbent on the House to make 
such a location for the institution proposed, as would af- 
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ford some prospect that the experiment would be attend- 
ed with a beneficial result. 

Mr. DEARBORN observed that a variety of causes had 
induced the committee to fix on Philadelphia, or its 
neighborhood, as the most advantageous place in the 
Union for the erection of this establishment. It was a 
central point to which easy access could be had from all 
parts. The cocoons produced elsewhere could be readi- 
ly sent there; and as there was to be a quantity ef ma- 
chinery brought from Europe for the en of the fila- 
ture, it could be imported there certainly more readily, 
and at a less expense, than it could be brought for to Con- 
necticut. It was the place of residence, too, of Messrs. 
Duponceau and D’Homergue, the persons in whose 
charge this establishment was to be placed, and upon 
whose high character and qualifications solely depend- 
ed the success of the experiment. The objection, that 
there were no mulberry plants raised there, even if true, 
could not hold good in argumeut for a mom-nt, because 
it was not any knowledge of the culture of the plant it- 
self that was wanted. It was intended to teach the art 
of reeling the silk. That art, which was the grand ob- 
ject to have made known in this country, and without 
which the culture of the article, or the bringing it to any 
thing like perfection, was wholly aut of the question. 
So much depended on this, that, although the culture 
had been stated to have been carried on in Connecticut 
for a long period, he believed seventy years, yet they 
had not, in all that time, been able to acquire this art; 
and the necessity that existed for acquiring it, in order 
to bring the production of silk to perfection, was the sole 
object sought by the present bill—a fortunate combina- 
tion of circumstances having left it in the power of the 
United States to acquire this knowledge. He hoped no- 
thing would be done to prevent the success of the mea- 
sure. Something, he thought, was due to the character, 
to the advanced age, and to the wishes of Mr. Duponceau, 
who could not be expected to leave the place he had 
lived in for so long a period with satisfaction to himself. 
Without his superintendence, which, in the event of the 
location being changed from Philadelphia, could not be 
had, he (Mr. D.] would consider such alteration fatal to 
the bill. 

Mr. BURD enlarged upon the great value which the 
manufacture of silk had proved to France and other 
countries throughout the world, and said that, as the peo- 
ple of this country could now avail themselves of the valu- 
able assistance of Mr. Duponceau, a patriotic foreigner, 
who has made this country his home, and who possessed a 
mind of such powerful grasp that there were few things 
to which he directed his attention, in which he could not 
succeed, he thought the measure ought tobe encouraged; 
as we could lay the foundation for a valuable home manu- 
facture, and could thereby retain to ourselves thousands 
of dollars, which were sent abroad in hard cash, which 
would be so much added to the national treasury. He 
objected to any change being made in the location of the 
institution, not that he had any idea there were not other 
places throughout the Union in which the culture of the 
mulberry plant and the ra‘sing of the silk could not be had, 
but he thought the central position and the more equable 
climate of Philadelphia gave it some claim, if its being 
the residence of Mr. Duponccau was not considered suf- 
ficient. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH rose to express his strong feeling 
of obligation to the honorable member from South Caro- 
lina for the amendment he had proposed; and he would 
briefly endeavor to show the propriety of that amendment. 
The culture of silk had been carried on in Mansfield full 
seventy years. ‘The inhabitants had cultivated largely the 
mulberry plant. They had paid great attention to the 
plant, and to the care of the silkworm, so as to pro- 
duce, in very large quantities, the silk in a raw state; 
































































and they had for a period long before the revolution, even 
in Franklin’s time, made considerable progress in the 
manufacture of it. Was there not then, he would ask, 
something due to the individuals who made the first ex- 
periment in this country, and who in consequence had 
made large investments in the trade, to bring it to still 
further perfection? Almost half the inhabitants of the 
town and district were now employed, or in some shape 
or other identified with the prosnerity of the manufacture. 
They had increased their efforts from year to year, until 
this year, when the produce of their labor amounted to 
full $50,000. Nothing of the kind was known any where 
else in the United States, and he was justified in saying, 
from the zeal with which the people of this District had 
followed up the business, with the further knowledge that 
was now to be acquired, they might make this as valuable 
a source of wealth and commerce, as even the cotton plant 
itself: for the quality of the article produced by them 
already had bten acknowledged to be at least equal to that 
produced elsewhere. The simple question now to be de- 
termined was, when the House were about to make an 
experiment of this kind, whether they would select for 
the location of the institution a place that enjoyed the ad- 
vantages he had shown Mansfield to possess of previous 
knowledge in the business, or whether they would locate 
it in Philadelphia, where it could not be pretended there 
was any knowledge whatever. The place had still fur- 
ther advantages, which he maintained should not be lost 
sight of. The quantity of silk already raised in Mansfield 
and its vicinity sufficiently tested the fact, and a valuable 
fact, too, that that climate was favorable to it. The inhabit- 
ants, male and female, boys and girls, were all familiariz- 
ed to the culture; the price of provisions—-a matter of no 
small moment in any manufacturing business-—was cheap- 
er there than in Philadelphia, and which ought of itself 
to be an inducement, when it was recollected that the 
several persons to be instructed must support themselves. 
Under all these circumstances, he expressed his hope that 
the House would only consider it was an act of justice to 
the inhabitants of Mansfield to locate the institution there 
in preference to Philadelphia. 

Mr. WATMOUGH was opposed to the amendment, as 
it would require the venerable Mr. Duponceau, a revolu- 
tionary soldier, now near eighty years of age, and a gen- 
tleman who had patriotically volunteered on this subject, 
at his own personal expense, and without any reward from 
the Government, to introduce and superintend this branch 
of manufacture, to leave his home in the city of Phila- 
delphia, and move into Connecticut. As to there being 
no mulberry trees near Philadelphia, it was not the fact. 
There were already about 6,000 trees capable of produc- 
ing 7,500 pounds of cocoons, which will yield in raw silk 
936 pounds. These trees were near the city; besides 
which, there were between one and two hundred thousand 
trees inasingle nursery, of various ages, from two to four 
years. He considered the statements of the gentleman 
from South Carolina as to the quantity and age of trees to 
be founded on erroneous information. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON thought that if the location of the 
filature at Mansfield would, on general considerations, be 
the most proper, he hoped it would not be rejected, un- 
less there were insuperable objections to it. He pre- 
sumed Mr. Duponceau, though advanced in years, was 
not too old to remove, for a short time, especially when 
his favorite object might by this arrangement be so much 
promoted. 

Mr. YOUNG, of Connecticut, earnestly advocated the 
amendment. He referred to the length of time the cul- 


ture of silk had prevailed in Mansfield and its vicinity. |a man of large and independent fortune, he is raised alto- 
| gether above those temptations which too often prove the 
the silk, and some specimens of their manufacture were | wreck of many a hard-earned reputation. 1 have still one 
Persons thus far advanced were most | more ground, sir, to urge, which I think I shall not assume 
in vain. The venerable individual named in this bill comes 


They had not merely made silk thread, but had woven 
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ed. The arts flourish best when in the neighborhood of 
each other, and when practical experience is brought to 
the aid of theory and science. It had only been by prac. 
tical men that the most valuable mechanic arts had been 
transferred from one country to another. 

Mr. ROOT admitted the progress which had been made 
in the rearing of silk in Windham and Tolland counties, jy 
Connecticut, but it was not a conclusive argument that be. 
cause there might in that place be the greatest number of 
mulberry trees, that, therefore, it was the fittest place for 
the establishment of the proposed institution. The thing 
proposed to be taught was not the rearing of mulberry 
trees, not the nursing of silk worms, nor the weaving of 
silk. It was the very delicate and difficult operation of 
reeling, on the proper performance of which the whole 
success of the silk manufacture mainly depended. Whe. 
ther, then, there were a greater quantity of cocoons raised 
in Connecticut than elsewhere, was immaterial. There 
was at Philadelphia a school now actually established, 
through the patriotic exertions and sacrifices of Mr. Du. 
ponceau. It had been in operation several years, and there 
the skill of Mr. D’Homergue had been successfully ap. 
plied in the reeling of cocoons, which had been purchas. 
ed and sent there. Mr. R. adverted to the manner jp 
which the silk manufacture had been retarded by the want 
of greater skillin reeling. This art, in its more advanced 
state, had, within the last century, passed from Asia into 
Italy, and from Italy into the South of France, althougl 
even there it was not supposed yet to have reached its 
utmost degree of perfection. Mr. D’Homergue was from 
the South of France, and there was evidence to show that 
he possessed this skill ina high degree. Mr. R. conclud- 
ed by observing that he should consider the adoption of 
the amendment as equivalent to a rejection of the bill. 

Mr. JENIFER opposed the amendment. He denied 
that it was a local question, and insisted that, in a national 
point of view, Philadelphia was, on all accounts, the most 
proper place, from its central situation, as well as from the 
residence of those who were to conduct the institution. 
He paid a just tribute to the patriotism of Mr. Dupon- 
ceau, and referred to the very remarkable fact, that while 
in Italy it required twelve pounds of cocoons to produce 
one pound of silk, of the cocoons produced in this country 
eight pounds were sufficient. If the institution must 
leave Philadelphia, he should prefer its going to the South- 
ward. 

Mr. WATMOUGH made some further statements in con- 
firmation of what he had before said. He learned that 
there were eight plantations of mulberry trees near the 
city of Philadelphia. The trees had originally been 
brought from Connecticut, but, in the soil and climate of 
| Pennsylvania, had increased with so much more rapidity, 

that the growth of three years there was equal toa growth 
lof four years in Connecticut, while at the same time the 
|cocoons produced were nearly one-third larger in size 
| He had understood Mr. Huntin on as insinuating that 
the location of a filature at Philadelphia was intended 
in some way to benefit Mr. Duponceau. And gentle- 
|men ask also for some guaranty for the faithful perform 
j ance of the duty prescribed in this bill. Sir, they have 
‘every possible guaranty they can desire. The money's 
paid in regular instalments, under the supervision of the 
departments of the Government. Further than this, 
is paid into the hands of Mr, Duponceau. And, sir, is 
necessary for me to say more? Is it necessary for me to 
tell this House that this gentleman ranks among the first 
iand most distinguished men of our country? As a scholar, 
a philosopher, a profound jurist, he is surpassed nowhere: 
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not, sir, here before you as an humble petitioner for his 
own benefit. He comes not, sir, to ask you to appro- 
priate a cent, by which to remunerate himself for the 
thousands he has already expended in the prosecution of 
this, in his opinion, great national object. No, sir; the 
same feeling which, in 1776, brought him from his native 
and beautiful France, to aid the sacred cause of human 
liberty, to endure the toils of our revolutionary struggle, 
to expose his then frail and youthful form to the bullet 
and the bayonet of an unrelenting foe, without fee or hope 
of reward beyond the glorious consciousness of a holy 
duty perfurmed—this, [ say, Mr. Speaker, this same feel- 
ing it is which has again brought him before you to do that 
which his sound mind tells him is necessarily incidental 
to the powers of that constitution for the establishment 
of which his blood has freely flowed. Sir, I cannot raise 
my eyes to that flag, the rich emblem of our country’s 
honor and prosperity, and upon which I never gaze with- 
out a strong feeling of emotion I in vain seek to define, 
without recurring to the béautiful analogy existing be- 
tween the position of the venerable patriot now and then, 
when, in the pride of youth, and of all that chivalric en- 
thusiasm which so distinguishes his countrymen, he rallied 
under its folds, amid the battle storm, or during the long 
and toilsome march. The same heart, sir, and the same 
hand, which then acted in unison, have since delighted, 
amid the tranquil scenes of peace, to produce a result as 
beautiful in its arrangement as it is instructive in its moral. 
it is in fine keeping, sir, that the first successful result of 
the great staple proposed to be established among us by 
the patriotic efforts of this venerable man, should be the 
flag of the Union. I think, sir, £ need say no more on 
this subject. ; 
Mr. HUNTINGTON interposed, and disclaimed any 
such idea. clit 
Mr. DRAYTON wentinte a general rejoinder to the re- 
marks made on his amendment. He denied the neces- 
sity for Mr. Duponceau’s removal to Connecticut, as an 
occasional visit would answer every purpose. He con- 
sidered it impracticable to collect young men as pupils 
fron all the States. But in Connecticut the attention of 
the people had been already directed to the subject. As 
tocollecting and transporting cocoons, the article, from 
its bulk, would not bear transportation, and its nature was 
such that it could not be compressed without injury. To 
operate ou damaged cocoons, would ruin the experiment, 
and thereby retard instead of encouraging the manufac- 
ture. He thought the bill extravagant in its details, and 
unhappily timed, when the great subject of the tariff was 
just coming under consideration. He could not vote for 
it, but thought it would be better with the amendment. 
Mr. EVERETT, of Massachusetts, said that there would 
be more force in the last objection of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, if the bill were now brought forward for 
the first time. But it had been three years before the 
House, and had been'constantly thrust aside to mak- room 
for other matters. He hoped it would be judged upon its 
own merits, and not involved with other subjects. _ It did 
not fall within the oracles usually urged ‘Against the 
protective system, and should not be treated a8 if it were 
a part of that system. : 
As to the difficulty of transporting the cocoons, the 
greater it was, the more it proved the necessity of fixing on 
a central situation. But the difficulty was overstated. It 
was true cocoons would not bear the dampness of a long 
sea voyage without injury, nor such a close compression 
in bales as might be necessary to their exportation to a 
foreign country. What the committee had said on that 
subject had no reference to the transportation within the 
limits of our own country. But if the transportation were 
so difficult, it was at least easier to Philadelphia than to 
Mansfield. The acquisition of twenty-five or thirty thou- 
sand dollars, in fixed capital, would be nothing to such a 
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place as Mansficld. The object was not worth struggling 
for; while, in Philadelphia, the rare concurrence had taken 
place between the skill of an ingenious foreign artist and 
the very high respectability of an individual, in whose in- 
tegrity and patriotism the public placed unlimited’ confi- 
dence. Here the nation had a sufficient guaranty. That 
gentleman had long devoted his means and his efforts to 
this object. His residence had long been in Philadelphia. 
It was too much to ask him to remove; and if Philadelphia 
should be stricken out of the bill, Mr. E. would consider 
it as lost. 

After some further remarks from Mr. HORN*and Mr. 
DRAYTON, the question was taken on Mr. Drayrton’s 
amendment, substituting Mansfield for Philadelphia, and 
decided in the negative--yeas 34, nays 88. 

Mr. POLK moved to strike out the enactingyclause of 
the bill. He was desirous of knowing where they would 
find the authority in the constitution to grant a donation of 
forty-thousand dollars to this young foreigner, for the pur- 
pose of instructing sixty cadets, and twenty young women, 
of his own selection, the art Of reeling silk. . They might 
next be called on to vote forty thousand dollars to struct 
old ladies in the art of spinning flax; in fact, they might 
be required to vote bounties for the pursuit or encourage- 
ment of any or every branch of industry. Perhaps it 
would be thought necessary next to vote thousands to set 
these young men in business after they should have learn- 
ed the art from Mr. D’Homergue. He concluded by re- 
marking that all this was proposed, too, at a time when, 
as the gentlemen from Connecticut [Mr. HunrixeTon, 
Mr. Exctswortn, and Mr. Youne]) said, the art was in 
successful operation, without any protection, in that State. 

Mr. FELDER considered the plan as one of the most 
unblushing demands for money he had ever heard of. A 
young foreigner had established a school, and offered, for 
forty thousand dollars, to take sixty apprentices, who 
should support themselves. 

Mr. DEARBORN went at large into a reply to Mr. 
Potx’s objection, and referred to numerous acts on a si- 
milar principle, which had passed by large majorities 
from time to time, particularly the donation of land to the 
Swiss, at Vevay, with a view to the introduction of an im- 
proved cultivation of the vine and olive. He denied that 
these pupils were to be considered as apprentices, as no 
profit, buf, on the contrary, much loss and trouble, would 
accrue to the teacher from their instruction. 

Mr. EVERETT briefly replied to the constitutional ar- 
gument, by citing our navaland military schools, and other 
acts of the Government, for which there was no more ex- 
press warrant in the constitution than for this. 

The question was then put on the motion of Mr. Pork, 
and decided in the negative--yeas 49, nays 68. 

The committee then rose, and reported the bill without 
amendment; whereupon, 

The House adjourned. © 


Wepnespay, May 23. 
REPORT ON THE TARIFF. 


Mr. ADAMS presented a report from the Committee on 
Manufactures, [see Appendix, ] accompanied by a bill con- 
cerning duties on imports, which he moved should be read 
twice, and referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. Mr. A. observed that it might be 
proper for him to state upon this subject, on which so 
much interest was felt, that the bill was reported with the 
full sanction of the majority of the Committee on Manu- 
factures, and was based on the report and bill referred to 
the committee from the Secretary of the Treasury. From 
that project of a bill, however, the committee had felt it 
their duty to depart, in several instances. In favor of that 
departure, there was a universal opinion among the mem- 
bers of the committee, although, in the bill now presented 
to the House, no member of the committee was to be un- 
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derstood to be pledged to support any particular part of it, 
the general bill being that alone in which it was to be 
understood they had agreed. With respect to the report 
itself, which the committee had indulged him [Mr. A.] 
with permission to present, it was to be considered an ex- 
pression of his views alone. Different members, he add- 
ed, approved different — of the report, but there was, 
perhaps, no member of the committee who approved the 
whole of it, except the reporter of it himself. 

Mr. BARBOUR, of Virginia, said that he owed it to 
the House and to himself to offer some remarks upon the 
subject. to which its attention was now called by the re- 
port of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The labors of that committee had closed, and the fruit 
of those labors was now presented in a report and bill, 
to which he was constrained to dissent. It gave him pair, 
to find, th his own sense of duty, the necessity of ©xpress- 
ing that dissent. Mr. B. said, when he found himself on 
that committee, he was not insensi!s\e to the delicacy and 
the magnitude of the task it had to perform, and he felt 
keenly the difficulty and embarrassment of his own situa- 
tion. The'public mind was shaken and excited with ques- 
tions which must engage its deliberations, and he stood 
alone in the division of opinion which marked the com- 
mittee. In these opinions, the relation which the mem- 
bers of the committee bore to each other, was as six to one. 
Deeply impressed with the high necessity of exerting 
every means for the adjustment of the tariff, he said he 
had carried into their consultations, on his part, a spirit of 
concession, which anxiously sought to conciliate the con- 
flicting wishes*that pervaded the country upon this dis- 
turbing topic. Mr. B. said he had been gratified to find, 
in the assurances of his colleagues in this labor, a temper 
correspondent with his own, and in none more than in the 
distinguished member from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams.] 
For my part, said Mr. B., my fixed purpose was to keep 
a steady eye upon the constitution of the confederacy, and 
to concede every thing which it would justify, and which 
did not tend to confound all distinctions between right 
and wrong. 1 have the best reason to believe that others 
were animated by similar impulses. But when we came 
to the task of bringing down into practical efficacy our 
several views of adjustment and conciliation, we found 
our divisions to be nearly as marked by our differences on 
questions of expediency, as on those of power and of 
principle. It seemed that the best expectations were to 
have no other fruition than painful disappointment. Of 
the report and of the bill, it might bé proper to say some. 
thing. With many of the sentiments of the report, (as 
contradistinguished from its principles,) he entirely con- 
curred; indeed, he was grateful for those sentiments 
which expressed so much of justice and of patriotism. 
But for the principles of the report, he must express his 
decided disapprobation—principles that were not drawn 
out from a written constitution, granting and defining the 
extent of the powers it conferred; but principles growing 
out of the doctrines of the social compact among individuals, 
and which pointed to the improvement of the condition 
of man on earth, as the only charter of power, and car- 
rying along with them the obligation to exercise that 

power. The limitation imposed upon our powers was 
the sheet anchor of our safety, and this, he thought, the 
report utterly abandoned. 

A few words as to the bill. It is true that the treasury 
bill was the basis of the present. But it was to him more 
exceptionable than that of the Secretary. With this last bill 
as it came to us, Mr. B. said he was not satisfied. He hoped, 
however, that it might be so modified as to remove bis ob- 
jections, Some of its proposed enactments were extremely 
objectionable in principle, and at thesame time he thought 

there was much more of evil lurking in it, than was clearly 
visible upon a superficial view. 
in the House, and to relieve the impaticnt anxiety of the 
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public mind, he had at an early day moved to report that 
scheme to the House as the Executive measure, and to 
invite its consideration to the provisions of that bill. HH. 
was overruled by the majority. My great object, said Mr. 
B., is to reduce the revenue to the expenditures of the 
Government; and no bill, in his opinion, ought to pass, 
that does not contain within itself a principle of melioration 
against the burdens of excessive taxation. Any scheme 
at this moment is, and must be, experimental. If we en. 
graft into the bill a provision for the gradual and progres 
sive reduction of duties, to yield a fixed sum, and no mor, 
than may be needed for the public wants, and that will 
guard the treas\iry against casualties that follow the flue 
tuations cf commerce, then will I be satisfied. The 
dive; sities of interest will oftentimes be an adequate safe. 
guard against intolerable oppressions upon any quarter, 
but itis in the excess of revenue beyond necessary and 
economical expenditure, that I see the matrix of tmany 
evils. Upon a future occasion I may present an amen( 
ment to the bills now before us, which will embody m) 
views. Imean taxes commensurate with the wants of th: 
Government, and those equally imposed, whilst I would 
make the reduction so gradual as to expose no existing 
interest to sudden or violent injury by the action of the 
Government. 

The bill was then twice read, and ten thousand copies 
of the report and bill ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SLADE then addressed the House on the Wiscas 
set case during the remainder of the hour. 


CULTURE OF SILK. 


The House then, on motion of Mr. ROOT, took up the 
bill for the encouragement of the culture of silk. 

Mr. POLK asked if it would be in order to renew the 
motion to strike out the enacting clause. He wished to 
do this, with a view of testing the sense of the House on 
this novel and important question. 

The SPEAKER said that it was in ordev. 

Mr. POLK then submitted the motion. He observed 
that the House was called upon to make an appropriation 
of forty thousand dollars—for what? he would ask. Why, 
nothing upon earth. With respect to the institution which 
it was proposed to establish, sixty young men were to at- 
tend it at their own expense, and even pay their own travel 
ling expenses. Mr. D’Homergue was to receive the sum 
he had stated for instructing them in weaving silk. It 
was said that the sum was necessary, in order that hi 
might procure fixtures and other necessary articles. At 
the end of three years, that gentleman was to receive the 
money, whether he instructed any one pupil cr not; 
whether the pupil derived any benefit or not from his in- 
struction. Laying out of view the constitutionality of 
establishing this institution, it was, he thought, a mon- 
strous proposition. Was there any young man who could 
go torthis silk weaying school, who would not go to col 
lege? If he was able to bear the expenses of attending 
this school, he was able to be admitted into the best col 
lege in the United States, and acquire a good education 
For his part, he saw no use in voting away forty thousand 
dollars. lv was the most singular proposition he ever re 
membered to have heard. Mr. P.-eoncluded by calling 
for the yeas and nays, which were ordered. 

Mr. COKE, of Virginia, said that when gentlemen wer 
called upon to show by the constitution their plea for ask- 
ing an appropriation of this kind, they elaimed to denve 
their right from the regulation of commeree; but they had 
not as yet satisfied his mind as to the power which w% 
setup. It had been yesterday attempted to be justified 
by the establishment of other institutions; so that, ! 
encroachments had been heretofore made on the constitl 
tional power, that was to serve asa reason for making tl 
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was a claim made upon it to give encouragement to indus- 


try, ina mode never before thought of, and for the exclu- 
sive benefit of a single individual, who was to give an 
academic education to sixty young men, recommended by 
the Governors of the several States. It was, indeed, the 
most ridiculous project he had ever heard of. Mr. C. 
next combatted this attempt to force the country into an 
unnecessary expense, and said there were about sixty-two 
individuals who did little else than see the money of their 
constituents appropriated most liberally, in order to che- 
rish the interests of another section of the country. The 


people he [Mr. C,] had the honor to represent, saw it and 


knew it; and he would ask gentlemen now to pause upon 
the brink of the Rubicon. 
Mr. JENIFER stated the reasons which had led to the 


reporting of the bill, and, after reciting the former intro- 


duction of a similar measure, said, in reference to the ob- 
jections made to it by the gentlemen from Tennessee and 
Virginia, [Mr. Pork and Mr. Coxe, } that the same ground 
of unconstitutionality was taken on a variety of other bills, 


and, in fact, every act that did not meet the particular 


views of some gentlemen, was opposed as unconstitutional. 


He referred to the anxiety felt the last session for the pas- 


sage of this bill, and to the circumstance, in proof of it, 
that an application, signed by ninety-one members of Con- 


gress, had been made to Mr. D’Homergue, requesting 


him not to quit this country, but to remain and wait for 
the action of Congress during the present session. He 
went on to argue upon the details of the bill, which, he 
observed, left it in the discretion of the President to arrest 
s should 
not be such as would justify the expenditure of the forty 
thousand dollars to be duprbertitel. In reply to the re- 
marks of Mr. Poxk, he said that it was not incumbent or 
compulsory upon a State to send young men to acquire 
the art, and to pay the expenses of their journey to Phila- 
delphia or any other place for that purpose. The bill 
only held out the advantages to those who might be dis- 
posed to avail themselves of the opportunity which it pre- 


sented of becoming acquainted with the best mode of 


raising a product which would undoubtedly become one 
of the first and most valuable staples of the country. Mr. 
J. concluded by giving an interesting sketch of the bene- 
fits which would result from an extension of this pleasing 
aid useful art throughout the country. 

Mr. DRAYTON entered at large into the subject, and 
argued to show that the bill involved one of the grossest 
violations of the constitution he had ever witnessed. 

Mr. BURGES replied to Mr. Coxe, strenuously denyin 
that the advocates of the protective system had ever a 
mitted, as that gentleman represented them to have done, 
that it bore oppressively upon Southern interests. 

Mr. VIN’T'ON said he did not rise to go at large into an 
argument on the bill, but he wished briefly to state the 
reasons that would govern his vote. The House, at seve- 
ral sessions, had expended considerable sams of money to 
disseminate information among the people of the United 
States on the subject of the production of silk. The ef- 
fect had been to excite, in every pant of the country, an in- 
terest in that branch of industry, and to invite into it a con- 
siderable investment of capital. When money had been 


» voted for printing books of instruction in the art of grow- 


ing silk, he had not heard, that he now recollected, any 
objection to the constitutional power of the House. Now, 
what is the object of the present bill? The avowed as 
well as real purpose was to disseminate information 
through the country of a necessary and difficult process in 
this same branch of business. If Congress could appro- 
priate money to give instruction on this subject in one 
mode, he did not understand why it could not do the same 
thing in the mode now proposed. He wanted to give an 


| additional impulse to the interest now felt on this subject. 


if the production of silk should become, by the encou- 
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ragement of Government, one of the staples of the country, 
it would be an object worth, not merely the forty thousand 
dollars proposed by the bill, but as many millions, and 
far more than that number of millions. For himself, if he 
were satisfied the plan of instruction in the art of reeling 
silk, proposed by the bill, would prove an abortion, he 
would, notwithstanding, vote for it, believing, as he did, 
that the passage of the bill would give an impulse to this 
infant branch of business, of a greater value to the coun- 
try than the amount of money necessary to try the pro- 
posed experiment. While, on the other hand, the rejec- 
tion of the bill would probably discourage and retard its 
advancement, and perhaps cause an abandonment of the 
business to an amount far beyond the appropriation. 

Mr. V. said, while he was up he would say one word 
about the constitutional objection that had been urged 
against the bill. Gentlemen had demanded to know where 
we got the power to appropriate money for this object. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Evererr] had 
said, in reply, that it was embraced in the commercial 
power. He concurred with that gentleman in this opinion. 
The article of raw silk was as muchan article of commerce 
as cotton, wool, or sugar. He regarded fair analogies as 
furnishing a just rule of interpretation to the constitution, 
as well as to any other instrument. He thought he could 
furnish to the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Drar- 
Ton,] and the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Poxx,] 
who have, with great earnestness, called upon the friends 
of the bill to show their authority, an analogy from which, 
he presumed, they would not dissent. The grant of power 
to regulate commerce is in the following words: ‘* Con- 
gress shall have power to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, and among the several States, and with the In- 
dian tribes.” This was the sum total of the power of 
Congress to regulate our intercourse with the Indian 
tribes. Under this grant of power, the gentlemen from 
South Carolina and Tennessee have voted away the public 
money to pay agents to instruct the Indians in the art of 
building houses, cultivating cornfields; in a word, to in- 
struct them in the art of civilization. Now, the grant 
of power to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States, being in the same clause with 
the power to regulate commerce with the Indian tribes, 
he did not understand how it was that gentlemen found 
no difficulty in voting money for instructing the Indians in 
the art of building houses and opening farms, and could 
find no power to authorize a grant of money to instruct 
our own people in the art of producing and preparing for 
market the article of trade which is the subject of this 
bill. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE asked whether, if the House were 
detérmined to go into this matter of the culture of silk, 
it would not be better to form a national establishment, 
and give a salary to the person to be employed for teach- 
ing the art. He wished the friends of the measure to look 
into, and reconsider the details of the bill which proposed 
to give forty thousand dollars to Mr. D’Homergue for the 
employment or tuition of sixty individuals, whether they 
might or might not choose to be employed or taught at all. 
Mr. W. related an anecdote on the subject of the bill. A 
former chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, he ob- 
served, had himself said he could not see the constitutional 
power to make the appropriation; but he replied, ‘* Oh, 
give us the bill, and we will furnish the constitutional ar- 
gument.” Mr. W. went on to review the objectionable 
features of the bill, and appealed to the friends of domes- 
tic manufactures, (and he would take the occasion to say 
that he was a friend to a reasonable and proper protection 
of our manufacturers, ) whether this bill, granting all the 
land, buildings, materials, implements, machinery, &c., 
purchased by the forty thousand dollars, and the profits 
that may accrue from its expenditure to this individual; 
under the arrangements proposed, ought to be passed at 
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such a time as the present. Mr. W. adverted to the ap- 


proaching extinction of the public debt, and to the public; their lobbies for two years; and this, if no other, would 
anxiety for a diminution of the burdens of taxation. ‘The|be, in his mind, a reason for objecting to this appropria- 
eyes of the country, he observed, were fixed upon Congress, | tion. He had been examined by no board, to testify to 
and yet they were now engaged in the discussion of a mea-| his skill, and no one in that House could, of his own know. 
sure which, in its objectionable character, goes far be-|ledge, vouch for his ability to fulfil that which he promises. 
yond any project ever introduced into, or ever sanctioned| Mr. C. hoped, that if any thing of this kind was to be done 
, that House. Mr. W. adverted, in conclusion, to the| by the House, it would be ina shape which would throw 
establishment of the Military Academy at West Point. He|the matter to a general competition. 
had intended, he said, if he had had time, tohave redeem-| Mr. WATMOUGH replied to the remarks of the gen. 
ed the reputation of the departed saint, (Mr. Jeffer-}tleman from New York as to the want of guaranty for th: 
son,) with whom that institution originated. Had that|skill of Mr. D’Homergue, and sent to the Chair a letter 
Nustrious patriot been permitted to see how that aca-|and medal accorded to that gentleman from the Franklin 
jemy was at present constituted, and to sanction it, he] Institute of Philadelphia for his specimens of American silk 
mfght well have been accused ofan abuse of the constitu-| Mr. WICKLIFFE now moved to recommit the bill to 
tional power. It was originally established by a congre-|the Committee on Agriculture, with instructions to inquire 
gation together of the junior officers of the army, who|into the expediency of establishing a filature at the public 
were to be instructed in the science of their profession by | expense, and employing a superintendent with a salary. 
their senior officers. Ten junior officers, called cadets,| ‘This motion was rejected without a count. 
assembled*for this purpose, had formed the nucleus or| And the question then recurring on the motion of Mr. 
seed from which had sprung up this growing excrescence| Pork to strike out the enacting clause of the bill, it was 
—for a growing excrescence he would call it—upon our|decided as follows: 
republican institutions. He earnestly remonstrated against} YEAS.—Messrs. Adair, Alexander, Robert Allen, Ap- 
going into such a measure at the present crisis, when it}derson, Angel, Armstrong, John S. Barbour, Barnwell, 
seemed to be agreed on all hands that measures of mutual} Barringer, Barstow, Bell, Bergen, Bethune, James Blair, 
conciliation were proper and necessary. He had gone far|Boon, Bouck, Bouldin, Branch, John Brodhead, Cam 
with the friends of the tariff and of internal improvement, | breleng, Carr, Carson, Chandler, Chinn, Clay, Coke, 
but he could not go the length of this bill. He was like|Collier, Conner, Davenport, Warren R. Davis, Dayan, 
an individual in Virginia, who, when asked, during the re-| Dewart, Doubleday, Drayton, Duncan, Felder, Findlay, 
volution, whether he would go for ‘* liberty or death,’”’} Fitzgerald, Foster, Gaither, Gordon, Griffin, T. H. Hall, 
replied that he could not go so far as that, because, when| W. Hall, Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, Hoffman, Hogan, 
he was dead, liberty would do him no good; but he would} Holland, Hubbard, Ihrie, Jarvis, Jewett, Richard M. 
as far as ‘liberty, or be crippled.” Johnson, Cave Johnson, Charles C. Johnston, Kavanagh, 
Mr. STEWART read extracts from a message of Ge-| Lamar, Lansing, Leavitt, Lecompte, Lent, Letcher, Lyon, 
neral Washington to the first Congress uncer the consti-| Mardis, Marshall, William McCoy, McDuffie, Mclatire, 
tution, in which he recommended granting the bounties, | McKay, ‘T. R. Mitchell, Newnan, Newton, Nuckolls, Pat- 
and other pecuniary aid, for the introduction of valuable| ton, Polk, E. C. Reed, Rencher, Russel, A. H. Shepperd, 
mprovements. He also quoted Alexander Hamilton for | Soule, Speight, Spence, Standifer, Storrs, F. Thomas, W. 
the same purpose. Thompson, J. Thomson, Verplanck, Ward, Weeks, Wil- 
Mr. ROOT would not take up the time of the House, if} kin, C. P. White, Wickliffe, Williams, Worthington.—-97. 
he did not feel himself called on, as chairman of the} NAYS.—Messrs. Adams, Allison, Appleton, Arnold, 
committee which passed the bill, te say a few words in its| Babcock, Banks, Noyes Barber, Isaac C. Bates, Jolin 
favor. It had been objected that the money was to be| Blair, Briggs, Bucher, Bullard, Burd, Burges, Cahoon, 
given to a foreigner, who was under no responsibility for} Lewis Condict, Silas Condit, Eleutheros Cooke, Cooper, 
its proper application. Such was not the case; they had the | Coulter, Crane, Crawford, Creighton, Dearborn, Denny, 
guaranty of Mr. Duponceau for its faithful application; a! Dickson, Dodcridge, Ellsworth, George Evans, Joshua 
man who, he should conceive, requiréd no collateral se-| Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Everett, Gilmore, Gren- 
curities: but he also was responsible forthe application of nell, Hodges, Horn, Huntington, Ingersoll, Jenifer, Ken- 
this money to the Executive Department. Mr. R. enter-|dall, Adam King, John King, Henry King, Mann, Max- 
ed into some statements as to the character and engage-| well, McKennan, Mercer, Milligan, Muhlenberg, Pearce, 
ment of Mr. D’Homergue in this proposed system, and} Pendleton, Pierson, Pitcher, Potts, John Reed, Root, 
read a statement on the subject, signed by upwafds 6f}Semmes, Slade, Smith, Stanberry, Stewart, ‘Taylor, 
ninety members of the last Congress. Mr. R. contendéd| Philemon Thomas, Vance, Vinton, Wardwell, Watmoug), 
that if the House had the power to pass it, the interests of E. Whittlesey, F. Whittlesey, E. D. White, Young.—7! 
agriculturists imperatively demanded it, inasmuch as the} So the enacting clause was stricken out, and the bill o! 
tariff bore so hardly on them that they got no boon for the course rejected: 
taxes they had to pay. | The House then adjourned. 
Mr. CAMBRELENG said there were various modes of 
protecting industry; for his part, he denied the right of the Twhises’. Max Od 
Federal Government to adopt either. The one mode was ne : 
by a duty on imports; the other, that of offering a bounty! ‘The case of the Wiscasset collector next coming up, 
on domestic manufactures. But this bill was of neither; Mr. SLADE continued his remarks on the subject. 
character; nor was it a bill for the introduction of a new} ‘ - Ap , TANG 
branch of industry. It was simply a bill to assist John ERUMAN APFROERIATIONS. 
D’Homergue in instituting an establishment for the injury 
of certain of their fellow-citizens in Connecticut. He be- 
lieved it would be better to give a sum to Mr. D’Ho-} pended balances heretofore appropriated; and the ques- 
mergue to return to France, and leave the weavers of this) 


tion being on Mr. Vaxce’s amendment, allowing $20, 
country where they now were. He thought that if any) tothe Shawnee Indians, in compensation for reservations 


sum was to be given by Congress for encouraging this relinquished by them in Ohio, 

trade, it ought to be offered as a general bounty; and he| Mr. VANCE briefly explained the nature and objec's 
doubted not that silk weavers might be found in this coun-| of his amendment. 

try, in Connecticut or elsewhere, as competent to teach 
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the art as this foreigner, who had been a hanger-on in 


The hour having expired, the House proceeded to the 
‘consideration of the bill reappropriating certain unex- 


Mr. ASHLEY opposed the amendment, and in so doin 
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went into a brief history of the Shawnees, and their suc- 
cessive removals, and of the provisions and the late treaty 
made with the tribe. He went into a detail of the last 
treaty, and argued to show that the Shawnees had made 
a good bargain, and had no ground of complaint. 

Mr. VANCE took a directly opposite course, insisting 
that the provisions of the treaty were unjust and cruel in 
ahigh degree. They had been paid for the reservations 
they had relinquished, in lands that were their own alrea- 
dy, under a previous treaty, and which had been given to 
the tribe in exchange for lands they had relinquished in 
Missouri. He contrasted the dealing of the Government 
with the Shawnees and the Wyandots, who had been paid 
for their lands in cash. 

Mr. VERPLANCK said that the subject had not been 
considered by the committee, but it was his opinion, after 
having looked into the treaty, that these Indians had a 
very strong claim to the consideration of the House. He 
thought they had made a bargain under a mistake which 
would affect even a contract between private persons. A 
part of the consideration which they were to receive for 
their lands in Ohio consisted, it appeared, of lands to 
which they were already entitled. 

Mr. BELL said there was an obligation, by the treaty, 
on the Government, to provide one hundred thousand 
acres of land in Missouri for those Indians. It was not im- 
probable that they would find the land specified already 
occupied by the Missouri Shawnees; and in this case the 
Government would have to assign them an additional one 
hundred thousand acres. He thought the proposition of 
the member from Ohio went to establish a dangerous pre- 
cedent, and that, if sustained, by the next session every 
tribe with whom treaties had been made for the last fifteen 
years would apply for additional compensation. 

Mr. VANCE submitted a proviso obviating the objec- 
tion of the gentleman from Tennessee, by which the pay- 
ment of the compensation was made conditional on their 
not receiving one hundred thousand acres in addition to 
those already belonging to the Shawnees in Missouri. 

After some further explanations by Mr. ASHLEY and 
Mr. CRANE, 

Mr. McDUFFIE said that he saw no evidence of a hard 
bargain. He thought that, in no contingency, it could be 
so: the lands these Indians were about to receive, were 
the bestin Missouri, and much better than those they were 
giving up; and, even ifthe lands they gave up were worth 
five dollars an acre, the Government agreed to give them 
the surplus above seventy cents per acre. $13,000 were gi- 
ven them in advance; they were to be maintained for a year, 
and a grist or saw-mill and blacksmith’s shop erected for 
their use. He thought a fairer or more advantageous 
treaty had never becn made with the Indians. 

Mr. VANCE contended that it was not a fair treaty, inas- 
much as the latids given them.in éxehange were their own. 
In confirmation of this, Mr. V. called for the reading of 
the treaty made with the Shawnee Indians; after which, he 
proceeded to state that there were disadvantages in the 
exchange lands, which made them of little or no value. 

Mr. McDUFFIE contended that under the treaty the 
land was only given to the Indians on condition that they 
removed there; that, until they did so, these lands were 
the property of the United States. 

After some further discussion, the question was taken, 
by yeas and nays, on Mr. Vancr’s amendment, when it was 
negatived—yeas 70, nays 96. 

Mr. McDUFFIE then proposed an amendment appro- 
priating $150,000 for the payment of the militia of the 
State of Illinois, lately called into the service of the Unit- 
ed States, by the competent authorities, for the defence 


of the frontier against the attacks of the hostile bands of 


Indians. Agreed to. 


The other amendments having been agreed to, the bill 
was ordered to a third reading. 
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REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONS. 

The House then went into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. Bett in the chair, and took up the pension bill from 
the Senate. 

Mr. HUBBARD said this differed essentially from the 
bill which had passed this House, on the same subject, 
and which was now before the Senate. Iam free to ad- 
mit, said Mr. H., that I have but little affection for the Se- 
nate’s bill. Its provisions are far, very far, from doing 
that equal justice which is demanded at our hands. The 
bill which passed this House is in strict accordance with 
what had been the former legislation of Con in rela- 
tion to this subject. It was designed by that bill to carry 
out the principle contained in the bill of March, 1818, to 
extend. the pension system to all who served the requi- 
site period during the war of the revolution, to. do equal 
and impartial justice to those few surviving patriots. 

And, sir, if the provisions of the bill which passed this 
House could be fairly examined, and the former legisla- 
tion of Congress, touching ‘this same subject, could also 
be well examined, sure I am that our bill would have re- 
ceived favor. But, sir, I do not complain at the course 
taken by the Senate; for good and wise reasons, as is to be 
presumed, they have sent us their bill as an independent 
measure, and up to this time have not seen fit to act on 
the bill which passed this House. Sir, I am nevertheless 
disposed to take their bill. IL consider the question to be-- 
will you take the Senate’s bill, or will you take nothing’ 
This is the alternative, in my judgment;,it is the only al- 
ternative. Sir, I consider the Senaté’s bill worth some- 
thing, and I am anxious to do all that can be done; if the 
bill which passed this House cannot receive the favorable 
action of the Senate, Iam disposed to take the bill now 
before us. I verily believe, considering the late period 
of this session, we can hope for nothing better. This bill 
has been for a long time under the consideration of the Se- 
nate; it was the very first bill upon their calendar; they 
have passed it. If we should fail to concur, I fear all our 
legislation on this subject will be lost. Influenced by 
these considerations, [ shall support it. And I would make 
an urgent appeal to the friends of this measure to co-ope- 
rate with me to permit this bill to pass without any attempts 
to amend it. Although I have no affection for it, yet I 
will take it as all that can be at this time obtained. I feel 
compelled by a sense of duty to go forward in aid of the 
passage of this bill, as it affords some partial benefit, some 
little reliefto those who have been for so long a period neg- 
lected by their country; and to disregard these claims upon 
our justice for any longer time, would be any thing but 
right and proper. 1 would merely state the difference 
between the provisions of this bill and the bill which pass- 
ed the House. 

This bill grants to a private a pension of twenty dollars 
a year, for a service equal to six months in any descrip- 
tion of corps engaged in the war of the revolution. The 
bill which passed the House for a like period of service 
granted a pension of sixty-four dollars a year. 

This bill, fora service of nine months, grants a pension 
of thirty dollars a year. The bill which passed the House 
igrants a pension of ninety-six dollars a year for a like pe- 
iriod of service. 
| ‘This bill, for two years’ service, grants a private a pen- 
|sion of eighty dollars a year, and a pro rata pension for 
jany less period, but not less than six months, in propor- 
|tion as the period of service was to two years. 
| The bill which passed the House granted to a private a 
|full pension for service equal to nine months. It cannot 
|fail to impress every one that there was every reason why 
'a full pension should be given to a service equal to nine 
jmonths. This was the original provision of the system, 
{und is retained in the public and private bills which have 
jbeen passed by Congress. ‘The pension act of 1818, and 
every pension act which since that time has passed, con- 














tains this provision. These acts are still in force; they are 
not to-be altered by this bill now before us; they will con- 
tinue in full force and in full effect. The bill of the House 
was made, and properly made, to conform in its provisions 
to the provisions of the pension system. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, notwithstanding all this, I do hope we will take the 
Senate bill, asit seems to me to be the only alternative left. 

1 will then confidently trust that the real friends of the 
system, will unite in the support of this bill. 

MroH. EVERETT offered an amendment to include the 
officers.and soldiers of the Vermontline. He did not wish to 
hazard the bill, but felt it his duty to offer this amendment. 

Me... BARD hoped this amendment would not be 
pressed; he believed the Vermont troops would be includ- 
ed inthe State troops; if not,a remedy could be provided 
next session. But he was certain thatif this amendment was 
offered, others would follow; and if the bill was sent back 
to the Senate, he was certain its passage would be hazarded. 

Mr. TAYLOR suggested that if it should be decided 
that the Vermont line would not be included in the term 
State troops, the defect might be remedied by a joint reso- 
lution declaring that those terms shall be so construed. 

Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, hoped the gentleman 
from Vermont would withdraw his amendment; the pre- 
sent bill was better than nothing; and he was certain that 
if the bill were returned to the Senate with amendments, 
it would not pass. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. said he hoped gentlemen would not 
be deterred from offering any amendments they conceived 
necessary to the bill, by any informal assurances that they 
might be the means of its being rejected by the Senate. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Barxs] had 
said that this bill was better than nothing; it might be bet- 
ter than nothing for his constituents, but some did not 
regard it better in reference to their constituents. He 
[Mr. W.] considered that if it were sent to the Senate in 
its present form, it would amount to almost nothing as re- 
gards his constituents. Should he then be deterred, by any 
informal assurance of the kind he had mentioned, from do- 
ing his duty to those he represented? No, he would not. It 
was his intention to offer some amendments, and run the risk 
of the bill being lost in the Senate. The other one had been 
passed by a Jarge majority, and he would not suffer himself 
to be thwarted by any such intimation as had been thrown 
out. He, therefore, hoped that the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. H. Evererr] would be adopt- 
ed by the House. 

Mr. CARSON thought that, if the House intended to 
adopt the suggestions of his colleague, it would be better 
not to act on this bill, but to leave the Senate to act on 
the bill of the House now before them. He thought the 
friends of the bill had acted wisely in adopting this bill of 
the Senate; for he was certain, if they had not done so, 
they would have got no bill at all. 

The question was then taken on the amendment of Mr. 
H. Evenert, and rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS moved to amend the bill by striking 
out six months, and inserting three, but the amendment 
was negatived. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE offered an amendment embracing 
the militia who had fought inthe Indian wars subsequent 
to 1783; which was also rejected. 

The bill being reported to the House, the amendments 
were renewed, but were cut off by the call for the pre- 
vious question, and the bill was ordered to a third reading 
—-yeas 115, nays 52. 
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at $2 50 a volume, (which bill hed been the day before re- 


ported by Mr. E. Evererr from the Committee on the 


Library, without amendment, and ordered to a third read- 


ing, ) was read a third time. 

Mr. SPEIGHT opposed the bill on the ground of the 
unconstitutionality of such subscription, and its inexpe- 
diency in the present case, there being, in his opinion, no 
call for an additional distribution of the laws of the United 
States at this time. 

Mr. E. EVERETT replied, giving a history of the pro. 
posed subscription from its introduction in this House in 
1828 to the present time—its passage through the House 
the last session, its failure in the Senate—the favorable re- 
port on the measure by the Judiciary Committee at the 
present session, and the report of this bill in the Senate. 
He also submitted his reasons in favor of the subscription, 
the utility of a general distribution of the laws, &c. He 
vindicated the cheapness of the proposed subscription, 
by the fact that the laws ofthe United States could not be 
purchased in the stores for less than five dollars a volume. 

Mr. FOSTER, of Georgia, maintained that if a general 
distribution of the laws were desirable, a hundred or 4 
thousand fold of the present subscription would be neces. 
sary, instead of 5,000 copies; but he denied that there was 
any call for additional copies of the laws, and that the 
$75,000 proposed to be subscribed for these 5,000 copies 
was perfectly unnecessary and wasteful. 

Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, remarked that, in addition to 
the objections urged by the gentleman from Georgia, | Mr. 
Foster, ] in which he fully concurred, the price at which 
the publication was proposed to be made was about dou- 
ble that which would be fair and proper, as he thought he 
could demonstrate before he sat down. The bill, he said, 
proposed a sterotyped edition of the laws of the United 
States, by the printer to Congress, at the rate of two dol- 
lars and fifty cents per volume, and to take five thousand 
copies. The most limited estimate was, that the work 
could be comprised in six volumes: fiye thousand copies 
would, of course, make thirty thousand volumes, amount- 
ing, attwo dollars and fifty cents per volume, to seventy- 
five thousand dollars. But, said Mr. C., comprising the 
private as well as public acts, it was more probable the work 
would require eight volumes of 650 pages, (the size of the 
volumes proposed, ) than six—increasing the number of 
volumes, in five thousand copies, to forty thousand, and, 
consequently, increasing the expenditure to one hundred 
thousand dollars. Why should this large expenditure be 
made? Was'the publication demanded by the wants of 
the public? If'such were the fact, Mr. C. remarked he 
was uninformed. He had heard no complaint of a scarci- 
ty of copies of the laws of the United States; and, even if 
that were the case, he thought individuals had better pay 
for the books they stand in ‘need of out of their own funds. 
But Mr. C. argued, if the publication was necessary, it 
would be wrong to give one hundred thousand dollars, when 
the work could be obtained, equally well executed, at fif- 
ty thousand dollars. It would be wrong to give two <ol- 
lars and fifty cents per volume, when it could be had at 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per volume. That the 
work could be obtained on the terms last mentioned, he 
[Mr. C.] was fully authorized to say. Mr. C. said, before 
he took his seat, he would send to the Chair, in order that 
they might be read by the Clerk, for the information of 
the House, proposals by Messrs. James Kay, jr., & Co. of 
Philadelphia, to printa stereotype edition of the laws of the 
United States, ‘ton fine royal paper, bound in excellent 
law sheep,” at one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
volume of eight hundred pages; each volume to contain 
an index and copious marginal notes.” ‘Those gentlemen, 
moreover, say, **they are prepared to give security for 


The bill from the Senate authorizing a subscription of |the due performance” of the undertaking; and that they 
5,000 copies of an edition of the Laws and Treaties of the |are, as well as that they are respectable and skilful, Mr 


C. said he was assured by a gentleman whose respect- 
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ability none would question. ‘They were printers of the|ing, with respect to the benefits of the Western canal, with 

reports of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the Unit-| Washington and Georgetown. The extension of the canal 

ed States, and also to the Philosophical Society of the|had brought it into the heart of both those cities, and un- 

city in which they reside. They, also, would, as Mr. C. |less Alexandria could succeed in her canal, not only her 

was assured, deliver over to Congress the plates upon| whole subscription to the great work would be thrown 

which the work was to be executed, to be hereafter used, |away, so far as regarded any benefit, but she must be 

if it should be deemed proper to multiply copies. utterly ruined by the competition. 

Mr. CLAYTON, of Georgia, desired that the bill might} Mr.CLAYTON further explained the views he had be- 
be postponed a few days. He had in his hand the propo-| fore given; and 
sals of another gentleman, which had been before the Se-| Mr. JOHNSTON, of Va., made a similar explanation of 
nate, and which, if the work was to be authorized at all, | the reasons which would induce him to change his vote. 
would be much more eligible than the one before the} Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, was also aboutto’change 
House. He alluded to the proposals of Mr. Peters, the | his vote, and stated as his reason that he considered the 
Reporter to the Supreme Court, who proposed to furnish |Government bound to bring down the canal to a point 
an edition of the laws, with the decisions of the Supreme} where it might meet the navigation from the sea, in order 
Court, under the several acts, annexed in notes, and sup-|that the produce of the interior might have an outlet for 
ply the volumes to the Government at $190 each. Mr.jexportation. That point he believed to be at‘Alexandria, 
C. wished time to inquire into the subject, and decide|and not above it—certainly not at Georgetown. This was 
which was best amongst those various offers, in case the}his principal reason, in addition to the equitable claim 
House should determine to authorize a subscription at all. | which Alexandria might advance, haying shared so little in 

Mr. E. EVERETT remarked that the pee the bounty of the Government, while Washington had 
that were made at these cheap rates were all for larger | been so largely benefited. C 
quantities than was intended to be purchased by the bill} So the amendment was agreed to—96 to 71,” 
before the House. It was evident that the larger quanti-| The question being then on the engrossment of the bill, 
ty could always be furnished cheaper than the smaller,| Mr. LAMAR demanded the yeas and nays. 
and that printing could also be executed much cheaper| Mr. SPEIGHT moved acall ofthe House; butthe motion 
in Philadelphia than in this city. The propositions were for} was negatived, and the question on the third reading of 
11,000 copies, whilst the bill contemplated only 5,000. |the dill was carried, as follows: eleis 
The present publisher proposed, in addition, to furnish as] YEAS.—Messrs. Robert Allen, Allisony Appleton, Arm- 
many copies as may be wanted hereafter, at the same|strong, Arnold, Babcock, Banks, ies Barber, John S. 
rate. Mr. FE. commented on the various propositions, | Barbour, Isaac C. Bates, Briggs, F rd, Burd, Burges, 
and maintained that, in New York, and possibly other} Chinn, Clayton, Collier, L. Condiet; 8. Condit, E. Cooke, 
places, by putting up work to the lowest bidder, and] Bates Cooke, Cooper, Corwin, Craig, Crane, Crawford, 
by not caring for the manner in which the printing would| Creighton, Davenport, John Davis, Dayan, Dearborn, 
be executed, it might be had on cheaper terms. Denny, Dickson, Doddridge, Drayton, Ellsworth, George 

Mr. CRAIG, of Virginia, thought the subject threatened| Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Everett, 
a long discussion; and, as he did not consider it of sufficient] Gilmore, Grennell, Heister, Hodges, Hughes, Ingersoll, 
importance to consume much time at this period of the ses-| Jenifer, Charles C. Johnston, Kavanagh, Kendall, Lea- 
sion, he would, to test the sense of the House on it, andj vitt, Marshall, Maxwell, Robert McCoy, McKennan, Mer- 
get rid of the subject, if it was not the intention of the|cer, Milligan, Muhlenberg, Newton, Patton, Pearce, Pen- 
House to pass it, move to lay the bill on the table. dleton, Pitcher, Potts, Randolph, John Reed, Slade, 

This question was decided in the affirmative, by yeas and| Smith, Southard, Spence, Stanberry, Stephens, Stewart, 
nays—94 to 80, and the bill was ordered to lie on the ta-|Storrs, Sutherland, Taylor, P. Thomas, John Thomson, 
ble accordingly. Tompkins, Tracy, Vance, Vinton, Ward, Washington, 

: Watmough, Wilkin, Elisha Whittlesey, Frederick Whit- 
ALEXANDRIA CANAL. tlesey, israel D. White, Young.—90. 

The House then proceeded to consider the bills relating} NAYS.—-Messrs. Alexander, Anderson, Angel, Barn- 
to the District of Columbia; and the question being on}well, Barringer, Barstow, James Bates, Bethune, James 
the bill for the aid of the Alexandria Canal Company, Blair, Boon, Bouck, Bouldin, John Brodhead, Bucher, 

Mr. DODDRIDGE offered an amendment to the bill, |Cambreleng, Carr, Chandler, Claiborne, Clay, Coke, 
which he withdrew in favor of another presented by Conner, Coulter, Dewart, Doubleday, Felder, Ford, 

Mr. J. S. BARBOUR, appropriating 100,000 dollars to} Foster, Gaither, Gordon, Griffin, William Hall, Hammons, 
the company, to be applied to the construction of an|Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, Hoffman, Hubbard, Ihrie, 
Isacks, Jewett, K. M. Johnson, John King, Lamar, Lan- 
sing, Lecompte, Lent, Lewis, Lyon, Mann, Mardis, Ma- 
son, William McCoy, McIntire, McKay, T. R. Mitchell, 
Newnan, Nuckolls, Pierson, Plummer, Polk, Edward C. 
Reed, Rencher, Roane, Root, Russel, A. H. Shepperd, 
Soule, Speight, Standifer, F. Thomas, Wiley Thompson, 
Wardwell, Weeks, C. P. White, Wickliffe, Williams, 
Worthington.—78. 





























aqueduct over the Potomac, at or’near Georgetown. Mr. 
B. briefly stated that theamount of direct tax which had 
been levied upon that part of the District lying south of 
the Potomac ‘was more than 104,000 dollars. This money 
had been applied to the genéral purposes of the Union, 
and it was now, therefore, no more than equitable that 
that amount should be returned, for the use of the District, 
by Congress, which was its only local Legislature. 
Mr. CLAYTON, who had formerly opposed the bill, 
said thatthe fact stated by Mr. Barnovr had placed the Sarurpay, May 26. 
appropriation on a different ground, and one which entire-| AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION 
ly satisfied him of its equity and propriety. . Te ‘ q xy! 
Mr. DEWART inquired as to the tolls to be collected, The joint resolution to amend the constitution respect- 
and to whom they were to be paid. ing the mode of electing the President and Vice Pre- 
Mr. MERCER replied that the aqueduct formed a part |sident of the United States, which was moved by Mr. 
of the Alexandria canal, and would be subject tothe same | Roor early in the session, and recommitted to a select 
rules with the rest of it. |committee, was now reported by Mr. Root, with some 
Mr. DODDRIDGE made a brief statement of the facts | modifications. 
which rendered it just and fair that this canal should be} Mr. ROOT observed that the select committee to whom 
constructed, in order to place Alexandria on the same foot-}certain resolutions had been referred, proposing amend 
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ments to the constitution in relation to the election of Pre- 
sident and Vice President of the United States, had in- 
structed him to report that they have amended the said 
resolution, by striking out the words ‘‘the votes of the 
people of the several States shall be canvassed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States,” and inserting in 
. lieu thereof, ‘and the votes thus declared, and being 

transmitted to the seat of Government, shall be counted 
by the President of the Senate and Speaker of the House 





Duncan, Joshua Evans, Felder, Findlay, Ford, Foster, 
Gilmore, Gordon, Griffin, Thomas H. Hall, William Hall, 
Hammons, flarper, Hawes, Hawkins, Heister, Hogan, 
Horn, Ihrie, Irvin, Jarvis, Jenifer, Jewett, Richard M. 


Johnson, Cave Johnson, Charles C. Johnston, Kavanagh, 


Adam King, John King, Henry King, Lamar, Lansing, 
Leavitt, Lecompte, Lent, Lewis, Lyon, Mann, Mason, 
Maxwell, McCarty, Robert McCoy, William McCoy, Mc- 
Duffie, McIntire, McKay, Muhlenberg, Nuckolls, Patton, 


of Representatives, in the presence of the two Houses of| Pierson, Pitcher, Plummer, Polk, E. C. Reed, Rencher, 


Gongress.” The committee had thrown them into the 
form of the following resolution, viz. 


Roane, Root, A. H. Shepperd, Smith, Soule, Speight, 
Standifer, Stephens, F. Thomas, W. Thompson, John 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of| Thomson, Verplanck, Ward, Wardwell, Weeks, Wheeler, 


the United States of America in Congress assembled, two- 
thirds‘of both Houses concurring, That the following arti- 
cle be proposed to the Legislatures of the several States, 
as an. Amendment of the constitution of the United States, 


which, when ratified by three-fourths of the said Legisla- 


C. P. White, Edward D. White, Worthington.——111. 
NAYS.—Messrs. Adams, C. Allan, Allison, Appleton, 
Armstrong, Arnold, Babcock, Banks, Noyes Barber, J. 
S. Barbour, Barstow, Isaac C. Bates, Briggs, Bullard, 
Cahoon, Choate, Collier, Lewis Condict, Silas Condit, E. 


tures, shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of| Cooke, Bates Cooke, Cooper, Corwin, Crane, Creighton, 
said constitution, viz. That the people of each State quali-| Daniel, Dearborn, Denny, Dickson, Ellsworth, G. Evans, 
fied to yote for the most numerous branch of thé Legisla-| BK. Everett, Grennell, Hodges, Hughes, Huntington, In- 
ture thereof, shall give their votes, directly, for a person gersoll, Kendall, Letcher, Marshall, McKennan, Mercer, 
to be President of the United States; and the person hav-| Milligan, Newton, Pearce, Pendleton, Potts, John Reed, 
ing the greatest number of votes in each State shall be} Russel, Southard, Spence, Storrs, Taylor, P. ‘Thomas, 
declared to have received therein the number of votes} Tompkins, Tracy, Vinton, Washington, Watmough, Wil- 
equal to the whole number of embers in both Houses of| kin, E. Whittlesey, F. Whittlesey, Williams, Young.—-65. 


Congress, to which such State may be entitled; and the 


votes thus declared, and being transmitted to the seat of 


Government, shall be counted by the President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House of Representatives, in 
the presence of the two Houses of Congress; and the per- 
son having the greatest number of votes shall be declared 
President of the United States after the 3d day of March 
then next. In the event of the highest candidates having 
an equal number of votes, the two Houses of Congress, 
by joint ballot, shall determine and déclare which of them 
shall be President of the United States.’ “‘The Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States shall be’ elected in the same 
manner; but, in the event of an equal number of votes 
for the highest candidates, the Senatc shall determine 
which of them shall be Vice President. The President 
and Vice President of the United States shall be elected 
for six years; but the President shall be ineligible for the 
next term. 

Mr. ROOT moved that its consideration be postponed 
until Monday next, but a motion to commit it toa Commit- 
tee of the Whole House prevailed. 

The Wiscasset case then coming up, Mr. SLADE re- 
sumed and concluded his remarks on the subject. 

Mr. GRENNELL, adverting to the long timé which the 
consideration of this resolution had occupied the House, 
insisted that if any good were to grow out of it, every ap- 
portunity had been afforded for it; and if eyil, then it was 
time the evil should be arrested: he therefore’ moved the 
previous question. os 

The motion was sustained by a very large majority: and 
on the main question, which was on discharging the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary from the consideration of the 
subject, and referring it to the Treasury. Department, 
Mr. CLAY demanded the yeas and nays, and they were 
ordered. 

Mr. COULTER demanded that the question should be 
divided, and it was divided accordingly. 


So the committee was discharged. 

The remaining question was then put on referring the 
case to the Treasury Department, and decided also in the 
affirmative—yeas 113, nays 54. 


THE GLOBE NEWSPAPER. 


Mr. BARRINGER, of North Carolina, rose, and said he 
begged the indulgence of the House a single moment, for 
the purpose of doing an act of justice to two gentlemen 
from Virginia, [Messrs. Mercer and Doppriner, | as well 
as to himself. He had perceived in the Globe of this 
morning, that the two honorable members from Virginia 
were spoken of, in an article in that paper, in reference to 
the alleged conversation between the President and the 
Rev. Mr. Danforth, in terms of censure. Mr. B. begged 
leave now to say to those gentlemen, and to every gen- 
tleman with whom he held a friendly intercourse, that 
the information spoken of in that article had most proba- 
bly proceeded from him; but it had not entered into his 
contemplation to charge those gentlemen with an offence, 
although he had, not in writing, but in a private conver- 
sation with the editor of the Globe on the subject refer- 
red to, mentioned the names of those gentlemen as among 
those who had applied to him [Mr. B.] for the particulars 
of the alleged conversation, in connexion with the propos- 
ed investigation by the House of that conversation, and to 
whom he had refused. the particulars. He wished those 
gentlemen to know the circumstances under which their 
names had been used by him, and to remove any impres 
sion that he participated in the implied censure. And if 
those gentlemen had been-pained by the manner of their 
introduction in the article referred to, he begged to as 


|sure them that he was much more afflicted at having been 
| the inadvertent cause of it. 


Mr. MERCER said he had not known till then that the 
gentleman from North Carolina was responsible for any 
of the articles which appeared in the Globe. He felt him- 


So the question was first put on discharging the Com-| self complimented by the slander of that press, and should 


mittee on the Judiciary from the further consideration of 


the case of McCrate, and decided as follows: 
YEAS.—Messrs. Alexander, Robert Allen, Anderson, 
Angel, 


never have thought of rising in the House to remark on 
any thing that appeared in it. 
Mr. BARRINGER said that, in making the statement 


sarnwell, Barringer, Beardsley, Bell, Bethune, | he had done, he had not been influenced by any one, nor 





James Blair, John Blair, Boon, Bouck, Bouldin, Johnjhad he had any communication with any member of the 
Brodhead, John C. Brodhead, Bucher, Burd, Cambreleng, | House on the subject. He had risen purely for the sake 
Carr, Carson, Chandler, Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, Clay- lof performing an act of justice to himself, and to the gen- 
ton, Coke, Conner, Coulter, Craig, Crawford, Davenport, \tlemen who had been so improperly dragged before th 
Warren R. Davis, Dayan, Dewart, Doubleday, Drayton, | public in the Globe. i vo 
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Monpay, Max 28. - ee intended to make it; but the new rea 
S E F that both the original parties were wrong; neither of them 
. INDIAN MISSIONARIES. understood the , 0 aa of the oiaet Otherwise, Mr. 

Mr. PENDLETON, of New York, presented to the} Henry, for instance, and Mr. Wilson, should have chang- 
House of Representatives a petition from sundry inhabit-| ed sides; the former should have been for the constitution, 
ants of Dutchess county, in the State of New York, pray-|and the latter against it; for this new school maintains the 
ing Congress to adopt the most speedy and effectual mea-| constitution to be that very thing, for not being which, 
sures to enforce the judgment of the Supreme Court of} Mr. Henry opposed it; and, on the other hand, maintains 
the United States, in the case of the missionaries Worces-|it to be that very thing, for not being which, Mr. Wilson 
ter and Butler, imprisoned under a judgment of a State |supported it. So much wiser, Mr. Speaker, are the new 
court in Georgia. whigs than the old. 

Mr. P. said this petition presented to the consideration} 1 have alluded to a new school, and a new doctrine. 
of the House a question no less important, than whether | What doctrine is ghis, which, as presenting a true theory 
the law of the land, adjudicated in_the highest tribunal, jof this Government, was expressly repudiated by all the 
shall furnish to American citizens a rule of action or|leading men on cither side in the federal and State con- 
not: whether there be known to the constitution two|ventions? The leading principle is, that the constitution 
powers, the collisions of which are to be decided, not by |is a compact between sovereign States. 
law, but by war. From this position are drawn, for practice, two general 

The Indian relations of the United States are, said Mr. |inferences. One, that each of these sovereign parties 
P., in one sense, intimately connected with this question, | possesses the right of final and independent interpretation; 
but not as I shall consider it. Public men will probably |it is an incident inseparable from sovereign power, that 
differ in opinion upon the subject of those relations as long the sovereign should, for himself, and in the last resort, 
as the subject itsclf shall be remembered. The question |determine the extent of his own engagements: the other 
is not now whether the Supreme Court have taken a cor-| is, that any of the sovereign parties may withdraw from 
rect view of those relations or not; it is not whether their | the compact, if dissatisfied with the manner of its opera- 
decision be right, but it is whether they possess authority tion, or the mode of its observance. Now, sir, 1] deny 
to make any decision at all. Neither shall I speak of the {the principle, and both the inferences. The constitution 
motives or conduct of the individuals in whose behalf we |is not a compact, treaty, or alliance, between sovereign 
are petitioned to interfere. It has been said that they are | States. 
fanatics. Whatthen? Is this a question of religious en-| ‘There were submitted inthe general convention two prin- 
thusiasm, or of personal rights? 1, hesitate not to affirm | cipal plans for consideration. 1 omit all notice of the third, 
that civilliberty owes as much to ecclesiastics as she owes| Which was proposed by General Hamilton, and of which 
to lawyers. Dr. Johnson said shrewdly, that it was praised by — 

When the clergy of the Church of England had demon-| body, and supported by none; it was like the hare wit 
strated the right of private judgment, and the natural in-| Many friends—all gave it a good word as they passed by, 
dependence of men in the formation of a religious belief, |but none took it up on their backs. Essentially, then, 
it was but a step to apply those same principles to a like |there were buttwo. One of these proceeded upon the 
independence in the affairs of Government and State; ac-|idea of a compact between States; the other proceeded 
cordingly, we find, in the history of English liberty, that |upon the idea of an institution of the people. These two 
the names of Hooker and Chillingworth are commemorat-|systems were antagonist systems the one to the other. 
ed on the same page with those of Hampden and Sydney. | They continued throughout distinct and irreconcilable, 
Sir, there is a greater example still. When the Apostle |and were never in that day for one moment confounded. 
Paul steod in the presence (of the Roman centurion, and | Whoever supported the idea of a Government derived 
they were binding him with thongs, he asked this little |from the States, was opposed to the idea of a Government 
question: ‘Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that is a]derived from the people: whoever patronized the prin- 
Roman, and uncondemned’” ask you, Mr. Speaker, is|ciple of popular derivation, was hostile to a Government 
it lawful for you to imprison a man that is an American, | depending upon compact. 
and acquitted? Does it not occur to every man’s mind to} _| proceed, said Mr. P., to submit to the House the opi- 
ask, how happens it, in a Government of law, that the law |nions actually entertained by the framers of the federal 
is without authority? constitution. 

The answer is, because it operates upon one of the so-| It will be remembered that this evidence is cumulative. 
vereign partics te this compact. It is not the solitary, isolated opinion of one man, however 

Whether this answer be sufficient or not, whether it | distinguished, that can impart to this subject the force of 
suits **the genius and language of the system before us,’?}4 system carefully formed and universally maintained. I 
is the question to be determined. When my attention | hope, therefore, to be excused for the length and number 
was first directed to this subject, 1 found that all extolled | of the extracts which I will now read. 
the constitution, though few understood it alike; all} _Atanearly period of the federal convention, Mr. Mor- 
spoke of its framers with reverence and respect. ‘To| ris submitted three propositions, of which one was: 
them, then, [determined to make my appeal; in this ap-| ‘‘ Heselved, That no treaty or treaties among any of the 
peal, Mr. Speaker, there is a peculiar fitness. As this |States, as sovereign, will accomplish or secure their com- 
constitution was offered to the people, so it was accepted; | mon defence, liberty, or welfare.””—Yates’s Minutes. 
as it was explained, so it was understood; there was not| Upon the resolution to submit the new plan ‘to assem- 
one intent in those who gave, and another in those who |blies to be expressly chosen by the ee 
received. ‘This system, thus contrived, beeame, by adop-| ‘‘Mr. Madison endeavored to enforce the necessity of 
tion of the American people, a fixed and determined sys- |this resolve, because the new national constiiution ought 
tem. We may alter its terms, it is true; but while the ito have the highest source of authority, at least paramount 
terms remain, we cannot give them a new meaning. In/|to the powers of the respective States.” 
relation to it, we stand ina very different situation from} %r. Patterson. ‘* The confederation is in the nature of 
our ancestors—with them it was persuasion, to us it is au-|a compact; and can any State, unless by the consent of 
thority—with them it was reason, but to us it is law. the whole, either in politics or law, withdraw their powers? 
There exists, Mr. Speaker, a very striking difference be- On this ground, representation must be drawn from the 
tween the old opponents of the constitution and the new; | States, to maintain their independency, and not from the 
the former admitted it to be, in truth and in decd, what people composing those States.” ** When independent 
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societies confederate for mutual defence, they do so in 
their collective capacity, and then each State for those 
purposes must be considered as one of the contracting 








but the people have aright to form a Government? ‘The 
expression is a common one, and a favorite one with me. 
The representatives of the people, by their authority, is 
mode wholly inessential. If the objection be that the 
Union ought to be not of the people but of the State Go. 
vernments, then I think the choice of the former yery 
happy and proper. What have the State Governments to 
do with it?” 

Mr. Henry. “When tasked that question, I thought 
the meaning of my interrogation was obvious. The fate 
of this question, and of America, may depend upon this. 
Have they said, we the States? Have they made a propo. 
sal of a compact between States? The question turns, 
sir, upon that poor little thing, the expression ‘we the 
people,’ instead of the ‘States of America.’ I need not 
take much pains to show that the principles of this sys. 
tem are extremely pernicious, impolitic, and dangerous.’ 

**The honorable gentleman’s observations respecting 
the people’s right of being the agents in the formation of 
this Government, are not accurate, in my humble concep- 
tion; the distinction between a National Government and 
a confederacy is not sufficiently discerned. The assent 
of the people in their collective capacity is not necessary 
to the formation of a Federal Government. ‘The people 
have no right to enter into leagues, alliances, or con- 
federations. They are not the proper agents for that pur- 

ose.” 

” Virginia Ratification. ‘* We, the delegates of the peo. 
ple of Virginia, &c., having fully and freely investigated 
and discussed the proceedings of the federal convention, 
an being prepared, as well as the most mature delibera. 
tion hath enabled us, to decide thereon, do, in the name 
and in behalf of the people of Virginia, declare and make 
known that the powers granted under the constitution, 
being derived from the people of the United States, may 
be resumed by them, whensoever the same shall be per- 
verted to their injury or oppression, &c. 

** With these impressions, &c., and under the convie- 
tion that whatsoever imperfections may exist in the con 
stitution ought rather to be examined in the mode pre- 
scribed therein,”’ &c. 


Yates. ‘*Mr. Wilson first stated the differences -be- 
tween the plans. 

** Virginia plan proposes two branches in the Legisla- 
ture. 

** Jersey, a single body. 

a the legislative powers derived from the peo- 
ple. 

** Jersey, from the States.” 

Mr. Morris. ‘*A Government by compact is no Go- 
vernment at all; you may as well go back to your con- 
gressional Federal Government, where, in the character 
of ambassadors, they may form treaties for each State.” 

Mr. Martin Yates. ‘1 was of opinion that the States, 
considered as States, in their political capacity, are mem- 
bers of a Federal Government; that the States, in their 
political capacity, or as sovereignties, are entitled, and 
only entitled, originally to agree upon the form of, and 
submit themselves to a Federal Government, and after- 
wards by mutual consent to dissolve or alter it; that every 
thing which relates to the formation, the dissolution, or 
the alteration of a Federal Government over States equal- 
ly free, sovereign, and independent, is the peculiar pro- 
vince of the States in their sovereign or political capacity, 
in the same manner as what relates to forming alliances or 
treaties of peace or commerce, and that the people at 
large, in their individual capacity, have no more right to 
interfere in the one case, thanin the other.” 

**Nor do I believe that the people in their individual 
capacity would ever have expected or desired to have 
been appealed to on the present occasion, in violation of 
the right of their respective States, if the framers of the 
proposed constitution, imagining they had a better chance 
of forcing it to be adopted by a hasty appeal to the peo- 
ple at large, &c. had not insisted upon this mode.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mr. King. ‘* We come, sir, to the consideration of the 
powers with which that Government shall be clothed. 
The introduction to this constitution is in these words: 
* We the people,’ &c.; the language of the confederation 
is, ‘We the States,’ &c.; the latter is a mere federal Go- 
vernment of States. Those, therefore, who assemble un- 
der it, have no power to make laws to apply to the indi- 
viduals of the States eonfederated; and the attempts to 
make laws for collective societies necessarily leave a dis- 
cretion to comply with them or not.” 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Mr. Caldwell. *‘ Mr. Chairman, those maxims, whicli! 
conceive to be the fundamental principles of every safe 
and free Government, are, first, a Government is a compact 
between the rulers and the people.” 

Mr. Iredell. ‘1 am convineed we shalt be involved in 
very great difficulties if we adopt the principles offered 
by the gentleman from Guilford. To show the danger 
Chaneellor Livingston. ‘*They (the people) consider | and the impolicy of this proceeding, I think 1 can convince 
this State and their General Government as different de- | the committee ina moment that his very first principle is 
posites of that power. In this view, it is of littke moment} erroneous. In other countries, where the origin of Go- 
to them whether that portion of it, which they must for|vernment is obscure, and its formation different from 
their own happiness lodge in their rulers, be invested in| ours, Government may be deemed a contract between 
their State Government only, or shared between themand ; the rulers and the people. What is the consequence’ 
the councils of the Union. He alleged that this idea of a | A compact cannot be annulled but by the consent of both 
federal republic, on the ground of a league among the in-| parties; therefore, unless the rulers are guilty of oppres 
dependent States, had in every instance disappointed the | sion, the people, in the principle of a compact, have 1 
expectations of its advocates.’’ right to remodel their Government. This is held to be the 

principle of some monarchical Governments in Europe. 
ee Our Government is founded in much nobler principles 

Mr. Patrick Henry. ‘+t have the highest veneration | The people are known, with certainty, to have originated 
for those gentlemen; (the framers of the constitution;) but | it themselves.” ie 
sir, give me leave to demand what right had they to say,| Mr. Maclaine. ‘* One of the gentleman’s objections to 
We the people? My political curiosity, exclusive of my | the constitution, now under consideration, is, that itis not 
anxious solicitude for the public welfare, leads me to ask, | the act of the States, but of the people, &c. I hope, sir, 
who authorized them to speak the language of ‘we the | that all power is in the people, and not in the State Go- 
people,’ instead of *we the States” States are the cha-|vernments. If be will not deny the authority of the peo- 
racteristics and soul of a confederation.” | ple to delegate power to agents, and to devise such a Go- 

Mr. Pendleton. *« But an objection is made to the form; vernment as a majority of them think will promote ther 
the expression ‘ we the people’ is thought improper. Per- , happiness, he will withdraw his objection. The peop! 
mit me to ask the gentleman who made this objection, who are the only proper authority to form a Government. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr. Wilson. ** We were told, some days ago, by the 
gentleman from Westmoreland, (Mr. Findlay,) when speak- 
ing of this system and its objects, that the convention no 
doubt thought they were framing a contract or compact 
of the test importance. Sir, [ was much surprised, at 
so late a state of the debate, to hear such principles main- 
tained. It was a matter of surprise to see the great lead- 
ing principle of this system still so very much misunder- 
stood. ‘The convention no doubt thought they were 
forming a contract.” I cannot answer for what every 
member thought; but I believe it cannot be said that they 
thought they were making a contract, because I cannot 
discover the least trace of a compact in that system. There 
ean be no compactuntless there are more parties than one. 
It is a new doctrine, that one can make a compact with 
himself. 

“**The convention were forming compacts.’ With 
whom? { know no bargains that were made there. J 
am unable to conceive who the parties could be. The 
State Governments make a bargain with one another; that 
isthe doctrine that is endeavored to be established by 
gentlemen in opposition; their State sovereignties wish to 
be represented. But far other were the ideas of the con- 
vention, and far other are those conveyed in the system 
itself. 

** As this subject has been often mentioned, and as often 
misunderstood, it may not be improper to take some fur- 
ther notice of it. This, Mr. President, is not a Govern- 
ment founded upon compact. It is founded upon the power 
of the people. 

**¥ know very well (it is Mr. Wilson who speaks; sir, 
itis Mr. Wilson) all the commonplace rant of State sove- 
reignties, and that Government is founded in original com- 
pact. If that principle were examined, it will be found 
not to accede very well with the true principle of free 
Government. It does not suit the language or genius of 
the system before us. 

**} haye already shown that this system is not a contract 
or compact; the system itself tells you whatitis. It is an 
ordinance, an establishment of the people.” 

From these extracts, Mr. Speaker, it appears that there 
was one principle held in common by both parties, and 
capable of a diverse application; that the origin of the 
new Government should be co-extensive with its opera- 
tion. 

Those who desired a Government of the States, natu- 
rally Sars desired a constitution emanating from the 
States, and not from the people. Those, on the contrary, 
who formed the constitution, such as it is, who desired the 
union of the people, and not of the States, vindicated 
successfully the propriety of a popular origin. With one 
exception, and that a very trif_ing one, there was no dif- 
ference of opinion as to the design of the new Govern- 
ment. The principles were all admitted; there was no 
petty disputing, nor verbal criticism. When this build- 
ing was built, there was no confusion of tongues; the 
effect of the Government was foreseen, the terms em- 
ployed were all employed deliberately, with a set pur- 
pose, and an acknowledged design; the arguments of the 
minority were directed against this purpose, were intend- 
ed to expose the impolicy or impracticability of this de- 
sign: that there was no trace of a compact here, was not 
only yielded by Mr. Henry, but strenuously insisted upon. 
It was a clear question of choice between two systems, 
which were brought into immediate contrast, and submit- 
ted to the representatives of the people. 

Which of these two systems prevailed? In this memo- 
rable strife, which party came off victorious? Will any 
body contend that the people of the United States yielded 
their assent to the plan, and yet withheld it from the argu- 
ments by which that plan was recommended? Whenever, 
then, we produce the design and reasons of the general 
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and State conventions, we show forth to all mankind the 
design and reasons of the American people. These are 
conclusive against the theory of compact, with its corolla- 
ries of final interpretation, and the right te withdraw. 
This modern invention formed no part of those remedies 
against the abuse of power, with which we have been 
supplied by the caution of our ancestors. Mr. Lansing 
attempted to acquire this right to withdraw, by the force 
of an express reservation to the State of New York. It 
was an attempt which excited very little attention, and met 
with no favor. 

The next subject to which I wish to attract the atten- 
tion of the House, relates to the supremacy of the Gene- 
ral Government. 

I take it for granted that no member of the House is dis- 
posed to deny the clause of the constitution as it 
In my own judgment, these terms are sufficient to con- 
clude the whole question. But at this point we are forced 
to undergo a little change. There is a slight shifting of 
the inquiry. Who can interpret this supremacy, and de- 
termine upon the extent of its application? The National 
Government or the States? Can any Government be styl- 
ed supreme, while twenty-four other Governments possess 
the power, in each particular case, to prohibit its action? 
The point of this question will be plainer, if we consider 
that these twenty-four do separately comprise all the sub- 
jects and the whole territory of the one. 

I pretend, Mr. Speaker, to advance nothing of myself. 
I leave the question, as 1 did the theory of the nullifiers, 
to be decided by the framers of the constitution. We shall 
find among them not one patron of such a contrarious no- 
tion of sovereignty as this. 

One of the resolutions already alluded to, submitted by 
Mr. Morris, was this: 

** Resolved, That a National Government ought to be 
established, consisting of a supreme judicial, legislative, 
and executive.” (1 Yates’s Minutes, p. 58. 

Mr. Yates adds: ‘* This last resolve had also its difficul- 
ties. The term supreme required explanation. It was 
asked whether it was intended to annihilate State Govern- 
ments. It was answered, only so far as the powers in- 
tended to be granted to the new Government should clash 
with the States when the latter was to yield.” 

Mr. Pinkney (p. 64) moved ‘* That the National Legis- 
lature should have the power of negativing all laws to be 
passed by the State Legislatures, which they may judge 
improper,” in the room of the clause as it stood reported. 
He grounds his motion on the necessity of one supreme 
controlling power, and he considers this as the corner-stone 
of the present system; and hence the necessity of retrench- 
ing the State authorities, in order to preserve the good 
government of the National Council. 

Mr. Williamson, (p. 64.) ‘* Against the motion the Na- 
tional Legislature ought to possess the power of negativing 
such laws only as will encroach on the National Govern- 
ment.” 

Mr. Wilson (p. 65) supposes “the surrender of the 
rights of a Federal Government to be a surrender of sove- 
reignty. True, we may define some of the rights, but 
when we come near the line, it cannot be found. One gene- 
ral excepting clause must, therefore, apply to the whole.” 

Mr. Madison, (p. a) ** May not this power be vested 
inthe senatorial branch? They will probably be always 
sitting. Take the question on the other ground: who is 
to determine the line when drawn, in doubtful cases? The 
State Legislatures cannot, for they will be partial in sup- 
port of their own powers.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mr. Stillman. ‘*The very term Government implies a 
supreme controlling power somewhere: a power to coerce, 
whenever coercion shall be necessary, of which necessity 
Government must be the judge.” 
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principle and effect, between these sentiments and the 
language of the constitution? Supremacy is as effectual|, 
asserted to exist, by an affirmative provision, made once 
for all, as by the proposal of Mr. Pinkney for a veto to 
be from time to time interposed. Whatever modification 
may have been made in the general convention in other 
matters, there was none made in this. In all the amend. 
ments proposed by the States, Ido not find any which 
touch the supremacy of the Governmént. This icea of 
supremacy is essential to the very idea of Government. | 
is comprehended in its very definition. It was asserted by 
its friends, and conceded by its opponents. Even Mr, 
Martin allowed it, who wanted to nullify according to law; 
who conceived the monstrous and grotesque idea of keep 
inga corner for ayarchy ina constitution of regular gover. 
ment. 

The principle, then, of this system is the power to exe. 
cute its own provisions. It is its own overseer; its own 
factor. In Harrington’s figurative language, ‘* The peo. 
ple took their security when they lent their moncy.” 
There are no secret conditions, no contingencies, no trust 
The natural aids of a Government it does not reject; such 
as moral considerations, the feeling of security, a sense of 
loyalty, and the sanction of oaths. But these are subs. 
diary merely. Its ultimate reliance is upon its innate 
power—a reliance which is all-sufficient if the Executive 
be true to its trust. 

[ apprehend, Mr. Speaker, that false notions of whatis 
called State sovereignty are at the bottom of all the confi. 
sion and perplexity of this subject. If these be removed, 
the difficulties vanish. If this phantom ofan unreal sove- 
reignty, this ‘‘farced title running ’fore the king,” carry 
with it any secret consolation in the midst of a constitu 
tional and substantial objection, so be it. I make no ob- 
jection; but words must not pass for things. 

When I hear, day after day, the perpetual repetition o 
this phrase, sovereign States, [ am tempted to participate 
in the astonishment of one eminent among the framers of 
the constitution, that the leading principles of this system 
should still be so very much misunderstood. Here is no 
question of the relative condition of the States at any pr 
vious time. We do not want to know how the constitu. 
tion found the States, but how it left them. 

Here, then, are sovereign Governments which have been 
shorn by the people of almost all the attributes of sove- 
reign power. They cannot make war; they cannot mak 
peace, nor conclude an alliance; they can neither send an 
ambassador nor receive one; they cannot raise an army, or 
equip anavy. If they have a dispute with a neighbor sove- 
reign, they cannot go to war, they go to law. The ultinw 
ralto regumis not confided to their discretion. Their quar- 
rels are arbitrated by the gentlemen of the long robe, not 
by the gentlemen of the sword. They attack with a de- 
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Mr. Madison. ‘It may be a misfortune that, in organ- 
izing any Government, the explication of its authority 
should be left to any of its co-ordinate branches. There is 
no example, in any country, where it is otherwise. There 
is a new policy in submitting it to the judiciary of the 
United States.” 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Mr. Maelaine. ‘But he objects that the laws of the 
Union are to be the supreme laws of the land. _ Is it not 
proper that their laws should be the law of the land, and 
paramount to those of any particular State? Or is it pro- 

er that the laws of any particular State should control the 

ws of the United States’ Shall a part control the whole? 
To permit the local laws of any State to control the laws 
of the Union, would be to give the General Government 
no powers atall.” ‘Ifthe judges are not to be bound by 
it, the powers of Congress will be nugatory.” 

Governor Johnstone. ‘* The constitution must be the 
supreme law of the land; otherwise, it will be in the power 
of any one State to counteract the other States, and with- 
draw itself from the Union. The laws made in pursuance 
thereof, by Congress, ought to be the supreme law of the 
land; otherwise, any one State might repeal the laws of 
the Union at large. Every treaty should be the supreme 
law of the land; without this, any one State might involve 
the whole Union in war.” 

Luther Martin. ‘‘By the third section of this article, 
it is declared that treason against the United States shall 
consist in levying war against them, or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort. By the principles 
of the American revolution, arbitrary power may and 
ought to be resisted, even by arms, if necessary. The 
time may come when it shall be the duty of a State, in or- 
der to preserve itself from the oppression of the General 
Government, to have recourse to the sword; in which case, 
the proposed form of Government declares that the State, 
and every one of its citizens who act under its authority, 
are guilty ofa direct act of treason, reducing, by this pro- 
vision, the different States to this alternative, that they 
must tamely and passively yield to despotism, or their citi- 
zens must oppose it at the hazard of the halter, if unsuc- 
cessful; and reducing the citizens of the State which shall 
take arms to a situation in which they must be exposed to 
punishment, let them act as they will; since, if they obey 
the authority of their State Government, they will be 
guilty of treason against the United States: if they join the 
General Government, they will be guilty of treason against 
their own State. To save the citizens of the respective 
States from this disagreeable dilemma, and to secure them 
from being punishable as traitors to the United States, 
when acting expressly in obedience to the laws of their 
own State, I wished to have obtained, as an amendment to| claration, and they defend with a plea. The National 
the third section of this article, the following clause:} Government, proceeding upon its own principles, pays 1 
‘Provided, that no act or acts done by one or more of} regard to ideal bodies, to political entities; it deals with 
the States against the United States, under the authority | men and things. No matter what the local elevation of an) 
of one or more of the said States, shall be deemed trea-| individual may be, the constitution contemplates him as a 
son, or punished as such; but, in case of war being levied | citizen of the United States only, and as such he is includ 
by one or more of the States against the United States, |ed in the general subjection of the whole. In all its de 
the conduct of each party towards the other, and their] partments, then, the National Government is supreme 
adherents respectively, shall be regulated by the laws of| within its sphere, and within that sphere all other powers 
war and of nations.’ But this provision was not adopt-] are subordinate. 
ed,” &e. I proceed, Mr. Speaker, to apply these principles to 

Mr. Wilson. ** But, say the gentlemen, the sovereignty | the judiciary of the United States. I know of but two 
of the States is destroyed, if they should be engaged in a/ modes in which Government can be maintained—by force, 
controversy with the United States; because a suitor in a} or by law; and the weapon of every regular Government 
court must acknowledge the jurisdiction of the court; and| is its judiciary. ‘This is especially the case in our syste’, 
it is not the custom of sovereigns to suffer their names to) wherein the judiciary is an original, co-ordinate depart: 
be made use of in this manner. The answer is plain and | ment, emanating directly from the people, and design d 
easy. The Government of each State ought to be subor-} to correct any eccentric tendency on the part either of the 
dinate to the Government of the United States.” | National or local Governments. 

Now, I ask, said Mr. P., what difference is there, in Whenever a disputed case arises between the Gover 
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ment and a citizen, there is no appeal open, except to the 
judiciary. If the Government should lose their cause, 
and yet persist in their law, it would be a case of tyranny 
in the ruler. If the citizen should lose his cause, and yet 

ersist in his disobedience, it would be a case of rebellion 
in the subject. Iam not aware of any other alternative 
in the case proposed; and in either of them, whether the 
Government be right, or the citizen, the judiciary only can 
decide. 

Those who profess to have discovered a deliberate plan 
of usurpation in the national judiciary, specify three cases, 
as furnishing the evidence of such a plan—Marbury vs. 
Madison, Chisolm vs. Georgia, and Martin vs. Hunter. 
Ishall notice but the two last, which serve to designate 
the original cognizance of actions against a State, and the 
assertion of an appellate power over the State courts. 
The first of these, though it has served to swell the cata-! 
logue of judicial encroachments, is become, since the | 
change in the constitution, matter of liberal curiosity only. | 
It is true that Messrs. Madison and Marshall, in the Vir- | 
ginia convention, both expressed an opinion that this 
Jurisdiction was one-sided only, and did not give a private 
man anabsolute right to sue a State. This gloss was not very 
well received. Mr. Mason, Mr. Henry, Governor Ran-' 
dolph, Mr. Grayson, and Mr. Wilson, all concurred in the | 
contrary opinion. I will trouble the House to listen to) 
none of these, except Mr. Henry. 

Mr. Henry. _** As to controversies between a State and | 
the citizens of another State, his construction of it is to! 
me perfectly incomprehensible. He says it will seldom! 
happen that a State has such demands upon individuals. | 
There is nothing to warrant such an assertion. But he 
says the State may be the plaintiffonly. If gentlemen per- | 
vert the most clear expression, and the usual meaning of) 
the language of the people, there is an end of all argu- 
ment.” ‘* What says the paper? That it shall have 
cognizance of controversies between a State and citizens 
of another State, without discriminating between plaintiff! 
and defendant.” ‘* What says the honorable gentleman to 
the contrary? ‘That the State only can be plaintiff. When 
the State is debtor, there is no reciprocity. What! is jus- 
tice to be done to the one party, and not to the other?” 

This usurpation, then, Mr. Speaker, turns out to be 


> very good law, after all; and, for concurring in this opi- 


nion, such men as John Jay and Mr. Justice Wilson— |} 


» men as intellectual as this country was able to show when 
' she was fertile in great intellects, and of the most acknow- 


ledged integrity, have been accused of a deliberate design 


_ to subvert the constitution of the country. 


This case of Chisolm against the State of Georgia has 
been used as a vantage ground from which the court 
They were supposed to 
have been caught in the fact; and, reasoning from it as 
from a matter indisputable, there has been inferred a sort 
of a fortiori enormity in succeeding cases. But, Mr. 
Speaker, it appears now that this case, which has been | 
put forth as an example of the rest, is as much disputed | 
as those which it is supposed to illustrate. Ni/ agit exem- 


Now, sir, as to the appeals. In 1787, there was no jea- | 
lousy of the appellate power. Justthe reverse. The only | 
fears expressed were of the original jurisdiction. 

Luther Martin’s letter. ‘‘ Among other powers given 
to this Government, in the eighth section, it has that of 
appointing tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court. ‘To 
It was urged that | 
there was no occasion for inferior courts of the General 
Government to be appointed in the different States, and , 
that such ought not to be admitted; that the different 
State judiciaries in the respective States would be com- | 
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lought to be coextensive with the legislative. 
‘deral Government ought to possess the means of carry- 
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the supreme law of the States, would be binding on the 
different State judiciaries; that, by giving an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the General Govern- 
ment would have a sufficient check over their decisions, 
and security for the enforcing of their laws.” 


NEW YORK. 


Mr. Samuel Jones. *‘ Resolved, as the opinion of this 
committee, that nothing in the constitution now under con- 
sideration contained, shall be construed so as to autho- 
rize Congress to constitute, ordain, and establish any tri- 
bunals, or inferior courts, with any other than appellate 
jurisdiction; except such as may be necessary for the trial 
of causes of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, and for 
the trial of piracies and felonies committed on the high 
seas; and in all other cases to which the judicial power of 
the United States extends, and in which the Supreme 
Court has not original jurisdiction, the cause shall be 
heard, tried, and determined in some one of the State 
courts, with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States,” &e. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Mr. Spencer. ‘* There does not appear to me to be any 
kind of necessity that the federal court should have juris- 
diction in the body of the country. 1 am ready to give up 
that in the cases expressly enumerated an appellate juris- 


| diction, except in one or two instances, might be given. 


I wish them, also, to have jurisdiction in maritime affairs,” 
&e. * But, in the body of a State, the jurisdiction of the 
courts in that State might extend to carry into execution 
the laws of Congress. It must be unnecessary for the fe- 
deral courts to do it, and would create trouble and ex- 
pense which might be avoided. Inallcases where appeals 
are proper, I will agree that it is necessary there should 
be one supreme court.” 

If, then, Mr. Speaker, the States be immolated by the 
exercise of this power, there does not appear to have been 
any objection to the sacrifice derived from the great dig- 
nity of the victim. Upon this subject of appellate power, 
the framers of the constitution had very exact views. 
The objects to be attained by its establishment were 
such as were general and national only. They were go- 
verned by an original, elemental principle of civil polity, 
and they were designed, by the introduction of that prin- 
ciple, to secure mainly two advantages, without which no 
people can be either safe or contented. This principle 
was, that the judicial power should be coextensive with 
the Legislature, and reach all parts of the society to be go- 
verned. 

Mr. Pendleton. ‘*'Yaking it for granted, then, that a 
judiciary is necessary, the power of that judiciary must be 
coextensive with the legislative power, and reach all 
parts of the society to be governed.” 

Mr. Madison. ** With respect to the laws of the Union, 
it is so necessary and expedient that the judicial power 
should correspond with the legislative, that it has not been 
objected to. With respect to treaties, there is a peculiar 


propriety in the judiciary expounding them.” 
| 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Mr. Davie. ‘1 thought, if there were any political 
axiom under the sun, it must be that the judicial power 
The Fe- 
ing the laws into execution. This position will not be 
A Government would be a felo de se, to put 
the execution of its laws under the control of any other 
body.” 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. Wilson. 


Some member, by way of objection, had 


petent to, and sufficient for, the cognizance, in the first in- | said «*that the judicial powers were coextensive with the 
stance, of all cases which could arise under the laws of the | legislative powers, and extend even to capital cases.” To 
General Government; which, being by this system made j this Mr. Wilson replied, ‘*f believe they ought to be co- 
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extensive, otherwise laws would be framed that could not | States. There might be, otherwise, as many different 
be executed. Certainly, therefore, the executive and | adjudications on the same subject as there are States.” 
judicial departments ought to have power commensurate} Mr. Davie. ‘ Without a general controlling judiciary, 
to the extent of the laws; for, as 1 have already asked, |laws might be made, in particular States, to enable its 
are we to give power to make laws, and no power to | citizens to defraud the citizens of other States.” 

carry them into effect?” **It was necessary that treaties should operate as laws 

Among the disputed cases, stands, very pre-eminent, | upon individuals; they ought to be binding upon us the 
the case of Cohen vs. Virginia. In the debate upon the | moment they are made. They involve, in their nature, 
pension bill, it was criticised, and, as I understood, denied | not only our own rights, but those of foreigners. If the 
to be law, by the chairman of the Judiciary Committee. | rights of foreigners were left to be decided, ultimately, 
Throughout this discussion, Mr. Speaker, I have care- | by thirteen distinct judiciaries, there would necessarily be 
fully refrained from sustaining the decisions of the court | unjust and contradictory decisions. If our courts of jus. 
by the strength of its own authority. There is, however, | tice did not decide in favor of foreign citizens and sub. 
here a coincidence so striking, that 1 beg leave to point it | jects, when they ought, it might involve the whole Union 
out. Mr. Pinkney, in the argument of that cause, relied|in war. There ought, therefore, to be a paramount tr- 
entirely upon the establishment of this principle, and the | bunal, which should have ample power to carry those into 
Chief Justice, in the opinion of the court, acknowledged | effect.” 
it to be true and decisive of the case. Iam very farfrom| Suffer me to request the attention of the House to the 
urging upon the House the authority of great names. 1| force of some of the expressions which have been read 
do not presume to limit or control the freedom of opi-| What does Mr. Pendleton mean when he speaks of cor- 
nion here, by opinions expressed any where else. With- | recting the erroneous decisions of ** local subordinate tribu- 
out offence, however, I may say that the concurrence of | nals, and uniformity in decisions?” What idea was that 
three such men as Edmund Pendleton, (the president of} which predominated in the mind of Mr. Grayson, when 
the Virginia convention, ) William Pinkney, and John Mar-| he spoke of its ‘‘ appellate jurisdiction as of immense 
shall, in one opinion, affords high evidence that the opi-| magnitude?’ Did he, by this phrase, allude to that fa. 
nion is just. It furnishes an impressive instance of consent | Miliar appellate power which prevailed throughout the 
between the framers and expounders of our great law. country, between the inferior and supreme court of the 

1 return to the question. I have said, Mr. Speaker, | same State? But, he continues, what has it in view, un- 
that there were certain practical advantages designed to | less to subvert the State Governments? Does it tend to 
be attained by this system. These were two, ultimate subvert the States, that the district court should be sub- 
control and uniformity in decisions. The use of the State | jected to the revision of the Supreme Court? 
courts, in the first instance, was also contemplated, anda} Doubtless, Mr. Speaker, this fear of subversion was 
concurrence of jurisdiction foreseen. Now, I ask, how is, vain; but it displays the understanding of the speaker, the 
it possible to reconcile these various things, without the undisputed fact that the appellate power was designed 
exercise ofan appellate power’? The great outlinesdefined, | to operate upon the State courts. 
the constitution had done its office; the rest was nota| Still further— 
question of constitutional competency, but of legislative| | ‘* Would not an appeal to the State courts of appeal, 
discretion. Appeals, writs of error, and mandates, are or supreme tribunals, correct the decisions of inferior 
but modes and forms of proceeding familiar to that law courts’ Would not this put every thing right’ ‘Then 
by which the country had always been governed. there would be no interference of jurisdiction.” 

| Could it enter into any man’s imagination that the infe- 
‘rior courts here designated were the inferior courts of the 
Union, which were to be overruled, not by the paramount 
jurisdiction of their own Government, but by that of the 
several States?’ Where, then, should we seek for ultimate 
control and uniformity in decisions? 
Mr. Speaker, there is yet another expression, ‘Thien 
ere would be no interference of jurisdiction.” Can any 
language present with more exactness the idea of two dis- 
tinct powers, the one of which was expected in the course 
of its operation to control and dictate to the other? It is 
urged by Mr. Davie that the rights of foreigners should 
/not be ‘decided ultimately by thirteen distinct judicia- 
ries.” Was it casual, sir, that the number is the precise 
number of the old States? 

But distinct judiciaries. This suggests necessarily the 
idea of distinct powers. Judiciary is a word of larger im- 
port than the term court. It denotes so many separate 
institutions, emanating from different sources, gov erned 
by different principles, and acting upon different rules. 

The case of Martin vs. Hunter is very prominent on the 
list of grievances. Before I notice the case itself, I desire 
to relate an anecdote connected with it. It has been said 
of modern prophecies, that where they precede the event, 
they are never verified by the result. In this instance, 
however, Mr. Speaker, this combination, deemed so un- 


VIRGINIA. 


Mr. Pendleton. ‘*1 think it highly probable that their 
first experiment will be to appoint the State courts to have 
the inferior federal jurisdiction, because it would best an- 
swer to give general satisfaction, and answer economical 
purposes,” &c. | 

** This next branch brings me to the appellate juris- 4, 
diction. And, first, I say it is proper and necessary, in 
all free Governments, to allow appeals under certain re- 
strictions, in order to prevent injustice, by correcting the 
erroneous decisions of local subordinate tribunals, and in- 
troducing uniformity in decisions.” 

Mr. Grayson. ‘* This high court has not a very exten- 
sive original jurisdiction: it is not material. But its appel- 
late jurisdiction is of immense magnitude. And what has 
it in view, unless to subvert the State Governments’? The 
honorable gentleman who presides has introduced the 
high court of appeals. I wish the federal appellate court 
was on the same foundation. If we investigate the sub- 
ject, we shall find this jurisdiction perfectly unnecessary. 
Itis said that its object is to prevent subordinate tribunals 
from making unjust decisions to defraud creditors. I 
grant the suspicion is, in some degree, just. But would 
not an appeal to the State courts of appeal, or supreme 
tribunals, correct the decisions of inferior courts? Would 
not this put every thing right? There would then be no 


Saul f jurisdiction”? usual, of an anterior time, and an accomplished prediction, 

apPe > ier ~ | . . 
interference Of jurisdiction. |may certainly be found. Mr. Mason, a member of the 
NORTH CAROLINA. | Virginia convention, not only prophesied the occurrence 


Mr. Iredell. ‘*The propriety of having a supreme | of this case, but foretold the result. Let us hear him in 
court, in every Government, must be obvious to every | his own words: : : 
man of reflection. There can be no other way of secur- | Mr. Geo. Mason. ‘Lord Fairfax’s title was clear and 
ing administration of justice uniformly in the several | indisputable: after the revolution we taxed his lands as pr! 
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yate property. After his death, an act of Assembly was |cast, no evidences of design. It is not a point well ascer- 
made in 1782, to sequester the quit-rents due at his death, | tained and definitively fixed. On the contrary, all its 
in the hands of his debtors. Next year an act was made, | powers are left to be determined by the result of a scram- 
restoring them to the executor of the proprietor. Subse-| ble between the courts, or by the whim of the suitor, who 
quent to this the treaty of peace was made, by which it} may select his own tribunal, and to that selection all other 
was agreed there should be no further confiscations. But, | considerations must yield, whether derived from the ge- 
after this, an act of Assembly was passed confiscating the | nius of the Government, the language of the constitution, 
whole property. As Lord Fairfax’s title was indisputably | or the public welfare. The appellate power then exists 
, and as treaties are to be the supreme law of the in all the enumerated cases, whether of civil or criminal 
land, will not his representatives be able to recover all in| jurisdiction. There is no distinction in the letter--there 
the federal court?” should be none in the interpretation: amercements, impri- 
The treaties with Great Britain were so much drawn in | sonments, hard labor, and death, are of more concern to 
question in this case, that the title of Mr. Martin was bad, | the citizen than the consequences of any civil judgment. 
unless sustained by the treaty, and the title of Mr. Hunter} A few words uponthe measures which I have proposed 
was good, unless destroyed by the treaty. This being ad-| tothe House. It appears to be, upon the whole, the opi- 


mitted, to es sap of the court may be established by | nion of the profession, (it is certainly that of very eminent 
lawyers, ) that the proviso in the fourteenth section of the 


avery simple argument. The jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court extends to all cases ofa treaty. Where that juris-| judiciary act extends to the Supreme Court. By that pro- 
viso, writs of habeas corpus do not extend to prisoners in 


diction is not original, it is appellate. It is original in no 
jail, unless where they are in custody under, or by color 


case of atreaty. Therefore, in all cases of a treaty it is 
appellate. of the authority of the United States. Iam informed that 
Now, sir, how is this reasoning eluded? By doing that | in Cabrera’s case this proviso was held to extend to the 
which Patrick Henry called ‘‘a perversion of the language] circuit courts of the United States. It is impossible to 
believe that it was ever intended to include persons con- 


of the people;”’ by saying that all cases do not mean all, 
but only a part. What says the paper? It says all; whence I| fined in jail in pursuance of a judgment erroneous upon 
a constitutional point. Such an idea is utterly inconsistent 


infer that there are none to which it does not extend—-none 

which it does not include. Such is the literal deduction | with the express language of the section, and the spirit of 
from the terms of the constitution: there are weighty rea-|the whole act. My first proposition is designed to remove 
sons of State in favor of this literal construction. this inconsistency, and settle this doubt. 

The ultimate decision of questions which may involve] Upon the second proposition, when the Supreme Court 
the whole Union in war, ought not to be left to the local] reverses the judgment of a State court, the cause is, in the 
tribunals; their judges are not responsible to the nation; | first instance, remanded for a final decision. If the court 

below obey, as they are bound to do, it is well: if not, the 


we have no check upon them here by impeachment; and 
the President and Senate have no influence in their ori-| refusal to obey (such has been the practice) is regarded 
ginal appointment. I desire to be understood. Iam for | as error in the cause; and the refusal must appear on re- 
strict construction. No man is more hostile than 1am to}cord. In no prior instance, if I am correctly informed, 
what are called latitudinarian principles. Ido not contend | has any court refused to make such an entry. But in the 

case of these two missionaries, the court in Georgia has 


that the national tribunals possess this power, because, 
refused to make any entry upon the record at all. Hence, 


from reasons of State, they ought to possess it. But I do 
contend, that when we resist an attempt to abridge a power, | no second writ of error can be brought. Surely the House 
will never consent to suffer the public justice to be de- 


given in express terms, that then the propriety of exert- 
ing the power to the extent given, may, by reasons of|feated by such a trick asthis. It affords a strong illustra- 
tion of the spirit by which an inferior court may be actuat- 


State, be rightfully shown. ' 
There are two objections which have been chiefly in-|ed. This remanding of the clause, in the first instance, is 
a very clumsy and unnecessary contrivance. It was ori- 


sisted upon. First, it has been said that the appellate 
power presupposes an inferiority in the State courts; and, | ginally a mere act of civility to the State court, and should 
secondly, that the words of the constitution are satisfied | never be allowed to obstruct, substantially, the operation 
by confining this power to the inferior courts of the Union. | of the law; and inasmuch as it seems, in this case, to have 
Why, sir, this very strange delusion? The State courts] been perverted to that effect, I propose to repeal it. 

I have thus, Mr. Speaker, delivered to the House my 


are inferior; the condition supposed to be so indispensa- 
ble, and withal so inconceivable, does really exist. Can | sentiments upon this important and delicate question. In- 
fluenced, as I have been throughout, by an unaffected 


any thing be plainer? What saysthe paper? ‘ The con- 

stitution, laws, and treaties made, &c. shall be the supreme | desire to avoid offence, I have touched upon no topic, I 

law of the land,” and ** the judges in every State shall be | have uttered no language which could alarm the pride of 

bound thereby, any thing in the constitution or laws of] the State of Georgia, or excite the feelings of her repre- 

any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” As for the | sentatives. 

second suggestion, the fact upon which alone it depends] Perhaps, sir, | am not altogether to be justified for the 

is not true: the words are not satisfied. With what pro-| cold and phlegmatic manner which I have forced myself 
to adopt. The House will remember that, at an early 


priety can this be said, when so common a contingency is 
period of the session, I submitted certain resolutions, in- 


excluded as the origin of the suit in the State court? Let 
this contingency happen in all cases, and the judicial] volving the very same principles and course of reasoning 
power of the Government could never be brought to bear] which I have here so feebly attempted to develop. It was 
upon any case. Take, for instance, the given case of a] not the pleasure of the House to devote any portion of its 

time to their consideration. When I had made up my 


treaty: if the national court has not original jurisdiction, 
mind to yield quietly to the pleasure of the House, my at- 


Which it has not, nor appellate, which it is contended it 
tention was again called to this subject by my own consti- 





[H. or R. 














































has not, there is no jurisdiction at all; and this is the con- 
clusion which is supposed to satisfy, as the phrase goes, | tuents, who have manifested such a generous sympathy 
the most comprehensive word in the language. with these unfortunate missionaries. It has thus happened, 
By this mode of reasoning, the jurisdiction of this au-] Mr. Speaker, that an accidental opportunity has more 
gust tribunal does not depend upon any original princi-| contributed to the original purpose than my own careful 
ples of Government or views of civil polity; you may not] designs. 
impute to it the conception of a great purpose ardently 
desired and exactly foreseen. Here are no traces of fore- Autor 


Quod optant: Divum promittere nemo 
G volvenda dics cnattulit uitre, 
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I have nothing more to add than to express my earnest| Potts, Randolph, John Reed, Russel, Semmes, Slade, 
wish that the petition of my constituents may be granted,| Southard, Stanberry, Storrs, Taylor, Tracy, Vance, Vj. 
that the representatives of the American people will not} ton, Washington, Watmough, Wilkin, Elisha Whittlese 
be insensible to the great rights of personal liberty and| F. Whittlesey, E. D. White, Williams, Young.--78. 
the clearest dictates of constitutional law, and that we will! NAYS.—Messrs. Adair, Alexander, Robert Allen, Ap. 
not leave either our-fellow citizens, or the stranger with-|derson, Angel, Archer, Ashley, James Bates, Beardsley, 
in our gates, to the oppression of any local and subordi-| Bell, Bethune, James Blair, John Blair, Boon, Bouck, 
nate power. Bouldin, Branch, John Brodhead, John C. Brodhead, 

Mr. P. concluded by moving to refer the petition to a| Bucher, Cambreleng, Carr, Carson, Chandler, Chinn, 
select committee, with instructions to inquire into the ex-| Claiborne, Clay, Clayton, Conner, Craig, Crawford, 
pediency of providing by law, that where the Supreme} Davenport, Warren R. Davis, Dayan, Doubleday, Dray. 
Court of the United States shal] declare an act of impri-}ton, Duncan, Felder, Findlay, Fitzgerald, Ford, Foster, 
sonment to be illegal, a habeas corpus may issue for bring-| Gaither, Gilmore, Gordon, Griffin, Thomas H. Hall, w, 
ing the person, so Ylegally imprisoned, before any judge} Hall, Hammons, Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, Hoffman, Ho. 
of the Supreme or District Courts, and discharged, and| gan, Holland, Horn, Hubbard, Ihrie, Irvin, Isacks, Jar. 
also for repealing so much of the judiciary act as requires! vis, Jewett, R. M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Charles ¢. 
a case carried froma State court to the Supreme Court to/ Johnston, Kavanagh, Kennon, John King, Henry King, 
be remanded for execution, and to authorize the Supreme| Lamar, Lansing, Leavitt, Lecompte, Lent, Lewis, Lyon, 
Court to execute their own judgments. Mann, Mardis, Mason, Wm. McCoy, McDuffie, Mcin- 

[Although Mr. P.’s remarks are given entire above, he|tire, McKay, G. E. Mitchell, T. R. Mitchell, Muhlenberg, 
was not permitted to conclude them to-day. Afterhe had} Newnan, Nuckolls, Patton, Pierson, Plummer, Polk, E. 
proceeded some time, and had stated his motion, ] C. Reed, Rencher, Roane, Root, A. H. Shepperd, Smith, 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, rose to order, and to in-| Speight, Spence, Standifer, F. Thomas, P. ‘Thomas, W. 
quire whether it was not necessary that this resolution} Thompson, John Thomson, Verplanck, Ward, Wardwell, 
should lie on the table one day before it could be debated. Wayne, Weeks, C. P. White, Wickliffe.—-112. 

The CHAIR decided Mr. P. was not in order by the ‘THE TARIFF 
forty-fifth rule; but that it was not. usual to enforce the <a : 
rule, unless on the motion of some member. On motion of Mr. McDUFFIE, the House went into 

Mr. BELL suggested to the gentleman from Georgia} Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
the propriety of withdrawing his objection to the discus-|took up the bill (reported by Mr. McD. from the Commit. 
sion, that the gentleman might go on now, and thus an) tee of Ways and Means) to equalize the duties on imports; 
opportunity be given for replying on Monday next. | when 

After a desultory conversation, Mr. THOMPSON with-| Mr. McDUFFIE rose, and said: I propose, sir, to sub- 
drew his objection, but it was immediately renewed by mit some explanations, in addition to those already pre- 

Mr. BATES, of Maine; when Mr. P.-moved to suspend |sented, in a different form, of the views and principles 
the rule, to enable him to proceed; but his motion was] which induced the Committee of Ways and Means to re- 
negatived by yeas and nays—-yeas 56, nays not counted. | port the present bill as an adjustment of the great subject 

The further proceeding was postponed until Monday | of the tariff. I must, however, in the outset, candidly ac. 
next, when petitions would be again in order. knowledge that I have not the least glimmering of hope 

Sah taevien pie : * ee that any thing I may utter at this time, or which any hu- 
PROTECTION OF MEMBERS. man being a advance in this Hall, will induce the ma- 

Mr. LEWIS CONDICT rose, and moved to postpone jority to adopt the measure now proposed, or any other 
the orders of the day for a few minutes, to enable him to| measure founded on similar principles. Nay, sir, I am 
offer certain resolutions which he had attempted some| reluctantly compelled to go still further. Although I 
days ago to submit to the House. have been disposed to hope even against hope, that some 

The SPEAKER decided that the motion, being, in ef-) providential coincidenee of circumstances might yet inter- 
fect, to suspend the rules of the House, required two-|vene to incline the hearts of the majority to justice, and 
thirds; when | lead their deliberations to some propitious result, yet the 

Mr. CONDICT varied his motion to a direct one to] developments and the experience of every day have ren 
suspend the rule, that he might offer the resolutions. dered it more and more apparent that all such expecta. 

Mr. E. WHITTLESEY called for the reading of the|tions are utterly vain and delusive. As to any adjustment 
resolutions, that the House might understand for what it] of this great question, therefore, which shall give tran- 
was Called on to suspend the rule; and they were read; [be-| quillity to the public mind, and restore the broken har. 
ing the same as those offered by Mr. C. on the 17th instant. mony of this Union, ‘*my final hope is flat despair. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said he would have no objection to| Under these circumstances, it may seem singular, but itis 
the adoption of the resolutions, if the affirmative passages} nevertheless true, that it is precisely because 1 do not 
were expunged, which declared the existence of certain] hope to produce conviction upon the minds of this com- 
facts; whereupon, mittee, and have no expectation that this great question 

Mr. CONDICT modified the resolutions accordingly. will be adjusted here, that I am more particularly anxious 

The question was then taken on suspending the rule,|to set forth, in the clearest and most distinct manner, 
and negatived by the following vote, two-thirds not sus-| the principles which will govern me, and, as I believe, 
taining the motion: those who are associated with me, as well as the State we 

YEAS.——Messrs. Adams, Chilton Allan, Allison, Apple- |in common represent, in all the vicissitudes of this great 
ton, Armstrong, Arnold, Babcock, Banks, Noyes Bar-|contest for our inalienable rights. Sir, it is vain, it 
ber, Barnwell, Barstow, Isaac C. Bates, Briggs, Burd, jis worse than vain, to attempt to put by, to evade, or to 
Burges, Cahoon, Choate, Coke, Collicr, Lewis Condict, | paltcr with this question. It can no longer be disguised 
Silas Condit, E. Cooke, Batcs Cooke, Cooper, Corwin, lthat there’does exist, under the unjust and oppressive le- 
Crane, Creighton, Danicl, John Davis, Dearborn, Denny, | pislation of Congress, and without any agency of Prov 
Dewart, Dickson, Deddridge, Ellsworth, George Evans, | dence to that effect, a radical hostility of interests between 
J. Evans, E. Everett, Horace Everett, Grennell, Heister, the two great subdivisions of this confederacy. _And it 
Hughes, Huntington, Ingersoll, Jenifer, Kendall, Adam/the power of the majority, and not their sense of justice, 
King, Marshall, Maxwell, Robert McCoy, McKennan, Mer-|is to decide the present controversy, it will be impossible 
cer, Milligan, Newton, Pearce, Pendleton, Pitcher, |ever to reconcile these conflicting interests. Such ben 
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| peace and in war; for I fully recognise the truth of the | will be disengaged from that object, and wi 


» than seven millions of dollars. When you add to this the 
| expenditure for the Indian Department, and for other ob-|lic lands at one-half its present amount, that and the bank 
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the case, God only knows what is to be the end of this | upwards of half a million, it.will be found that, exclusive 
reat political drama. One thing is cerfain; an eventful of pensions, the whole average expenditure of the United 
political era is at hand, and whether it shall be signalized States, during those years, amounted to but little more 
by the civil triumph, or by the catastrophe of constitu- | than $8,000,000. Assuming this as a basis, and I am sa- 
tional liberty, history will record that triamph or that ca-/tisfied that the amount will be more than sufficient, espe- 
tastrophe, and posterity will pronounce judgment on the} cially as our ‘fortifications are nearly completed, (and I 
authors of it. |hope never hereafter to see more than $500,000 annually 
‘That my views and principles may be understood and |expended upon thém,) and as the improvements of our 
appreciated by that august tribunal, and that the record |navy yards also are nearly-completed, | affirm that more 
which history shail make up may present the true issue | than $8,000,000 will not be annually required for objects 
between the two Nee contending parties, the oppressors} of a permanent nature. 
and the oppressed, I will attempt, before I take my seat,| Then, as to pensions, I shall confine my views, in the 
to demonstrate how grievous are the wrongs we have too first place, tothe laws as they now stand, and not as it has 
patiently endured, and how vital and sacred are the rights | been proposed to extend them. During the three years 
for which we are contending. ‘I have mentioned, the pension list was very large; since 
But, before I proceed to examine the inequality and); then, however, the number of pensioners has been rapidly 
gross injustice of this combined system of taxation and | diminished by death. So that, whereas, in 1822, the sum 
protection, 1 shall ask the attention of the committee to a | expended,on this object was nearly $2,000,000, it is now 
brief exposition of my views as to the amount of revenue |less than $1,000,000, notwithstanding the great number 
which, uader existing circumstances, | deem it expedient | of pensioners since put upon the roll, by special acts of 
te provide for defraying the necessary and proper expen- | Congress, and the relaxed rules of the War Department. 
ses of this Government. | It may-fairly be presdmed, calculating upon the probable 
In deciding this question, there is no better criterion to | mortality among men, none of them less than seventy years 
which we can resort than the average expenditures of a| ofage, that, inthe course of some five years, this branch of 
former period, which all must acknowledge to furnish a) expenditure will be reduced to a very inconsiderable sum. 
proper basis for such a calculation. In 1821, our army | It is to be remarked that, after paying off the public 
was reduced from a war toa peace establishment. From }debt, there wall be a large surplus, not less than eight or 
the year following this reduction to the close of Mr. Mon- ten millions, of the income of the year 1833, because the 
roe’s administration in 1824, inclusive, have made a ¢al-} income of that year will be principally derived from duties 
culation of the average expenses of this Government for; which accrued during the present year, under the exist- 
all objects, both permanent and contingent; and the re- | ing tariff. Moreover, as the proposed reduction of the 
sult is, that these expenses amounted, annually, to aless;duties will be gradual, and Lam willing to make it still 
sum than $10,000,009. Many of those who hear me-will more so, by extending the period of final reduction to 
bear me out when I say, that, when I first took my|three years, it is obvious that the surplus revenue must 
seat in this body, | was regarded as very extravagant iy my | be considerable during all these years, and that the suffi- 
notions in regard to the public expenditure, because I jus-' ciency of a revenue derived from average duties of 124 
tified the expenditures of that administration. .Sir,-Mr. per cent. will not be brought to the test in less than four 
Monroe’s administration was denounced by a large patty |or five years. Even if we suppose that the pension 
in this country for its extravagance. It was accused of) bill, now pending, should become a law, it is not probable 
preparing the»way for a great’ and splendid Government, | that the whole pension establishment, four or five years 
instead “of regarding those principles of economy laid | hence, will require an expenditure of more than 2,000,000. 
down by the fathers of our politicalschurch. I did not) But be that as it may, 8,000,000 will be amply sufficient 
think so then, and f de not think so now; and I shall hail | for the permanent institutions and ordinary expenses, and 








| the day when the present or any future administration | all the revenue over that sum will be applicable to pen- 


shall bring back the expenses of the Government to the | sions and other objects. 
annual sum of $10,000,000, which I believe to be anam-, ‘The next inquiry in order is, what amount of revenue 
ple provision for all the exigencies of the country. But, a duty of 123 per cent. upon all imports will bring into 
sir, so far from wishing to dismantle our fortifications, the treasury? If we assume, as the basis of our estimate, 
suffer the navy to rot upon the docks, and leave the nation | the average amount of the merchandise imported for con- 
eatirely defenceless, as has been suggested in a report re- sumption during the last seven years, we shall have some- 
cently offered to the House, I am for maintaining all the in- , thing less than 69,000,000 as that average. The revenue 
stitutions of the country on a respectable footing, and am | from this amount of imports, at 124 per cent. duty, would 
willing, and have ever been willing, to raise whatever | be something less than $9,000,000. But we are inquiring 
amount of revenue may be necessary for that purpose, | what will be the amount of the revenue, four or five years 
though 1am aware that the burden will be very unequally | hence, after all the surpluses shall be exhausted: and I 
distributed, even by this bill. |think it may be very safely estimated that the amount of 
The essential institutions of the country are the army, |the dutiable imports, under this bill, will not be less than 
the navy, and the civil establishment. These I regard as | 80,000,000. There will be at least 15,000,000 now an- 
indispensable; 1 hold them to be necessary at all times, in | nually applied to the payment of the existing duties, that 
i be applica- 
maxim, that the best way to preserve peace is to be pre-| ble to other purposes. It is a reasonable supposition that 
pared for war. Now, sir, during the last three years of|this amount, at least, will be applied to the purchase of 
Mr. Monroe’s administration, it was denounced, as I have | foreign imports, in addition to the sum now thus applied. 
said, for its extravagance; and yet the total annual expendi- | According to this view of the subject, making all proper 
ture for the army, the navy, and the civil list, amounted, |allowances, it follows that the amount of the imports for 
during these years, to less than $7,000,000. 1 repeat |consumption will be more than 80,000,000 the very first 


} 't, sit, emphatically, that, when our army was more |year the 124 per cent. duty goes into operation; and, from 
| ficient, its ranks better filled, and its officers as nu-|the natural progress of population and wealth, that 
; Merous and competent as they now are, the annual ex- 


amount must increase considerably every year afterwards. 
penses of the Government for these three objects was less} We shall have, then, an income of 10,000,000 from the 


imposts; and even.if we estimate the income from the pub- 


jects of a miscellaneous kind, each amounting to a little | dividends will yield 2,000,000 more. 
Vox. VIIL.—196 
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Having > that it 8 000, (900 will be seanicdl for | consists ofarticles which are exclusively geodacedin fore’ ‘ign 
the ordinary and permanent expenses of the Government, | countries; the second, of articles partly produced abroad, 
it follows that, with a revenue of 12,000,000, there will|and partly in the United States. The former are usually 
be an annual surplus of 4,000,000 applicable to pensions | denominated the unprotected, and the latter the protected 
and other obj ects of a contingent nature. class of articles. Now, as to the former class, comprising 

In presenting this brief view of the future income and |teas, coffee, silks, wines, and a variety of other imports, 
expenditure of the Government, I will take occasion to|I will assume, that from these one-half of the federal re- 
remark that, if I should ever return to’this body, Lintend| venue will be colleeted, though, in point of fact, it would 
to propose a general system of retrenchment and economy;|bemore correct to say one-third only. 

a system not founded on an indiscriminate hostility to our} As to this portion of the revenue, no one has ever pre 
existing establishments, but on a deép conviction that|tended that the burden is not equally distributed over the 
these establishments can be maintaiyed in purity and vigor| Union in proportion to the consumption of the articles 
only by the observance of a strict but judicious and liberal |from which it is derived. It must be apparent that the 
economy. manufacturing States have no grounds for alleging that the 

I am fully satisfied, that, without reducing either the |duties upon silks, wines, tea, and coffee, expose them to 
army or the navy, and without injuriously curtailing the {an unequal or oppressive burden. Will a solitary voice 
salaries of any of the officers of Government, a saving may | be raised to denounce this part of the bill under consider. 
be effected of at least half a million of dollars. With-jation? Assuredly there will not. What, then, remains 
out going into details, I will barely:suggest that the Trea-| What is the subject of complaint against this bill, and who 
sury Department alone opens a field in which retrenchment |are they by whom the eomplaint is made? The part of 
and reform may be employed with very great advantage | the bill which is obnoxious to the denunciation of the ma. 
to the country. Sir, under the complicated system of|nufacturing States, is that which imposes a duty of 124 
high minimum duties, the expenses of collecting the pub-|per cent., and no more, on cotton and woollen’manufac. 
lic revenue have increased enormously within the last ten| tures, on iron and iron manufactures, and on all the other 
years. At a former period, when our revenue from the | articles that fall within the scope of the protecting system 
imposts was equal to what it is now, the whole ‘annual| Yes, sir, this is the source of the complaints against the 
expense of collecting it did not amount to more than|proposed measure. And who, do you suppose, are the 
$700,000. Now, sir, it has swelled up to néarly double] persons that make them? 
that amount. If an impartial foreigner, just arrived in our country, 

The proposed reduction of the duties*will enable the} should be informed that a very deep and threatening ex- 
department to dispense with the greater part of that host} citement existed in relation to this part of the proposed 
of custom-house officers which almost darkens our coasts;} tariff, he would very naturally suppose that, as the ex- 
and, in this item alone, several hundred thousand dollars}citement was: against a tax bill, it was the indignation of 
may be annually saved. Upon the whole, sir, Iam well] those who Were called upon to pay the taxes, or upon whose 
satisfied that the amount of revenue which this bill will] pfoductions the dutics were proposed to be levied 
produce, with that derived from other sources, will be} Upon being informed that the productions of _ the 
amply sufficient for all the exigencies of the country; and} Southern States furnished the exchanges for this class 
that, considering it asa mere revenue measure, no one can} of “imports, he would take it for granted that these 
justly take an exception to it. States were clamorous against so unequal a sclieme 

1 will here remark, sir, that the people of the South|of taxation. But-how -would this impartial foreigner 
(whether correctly or not, I will hereafter consider) are} be astonished, on discovering that the excitement was 
firmly impressed with the belief that, under any system| confined to that partof the Unien which paid no part of 
of duties, while the revenue is derived almost exclusively | the taxes in question; and that the cause of the excitement 
from imports, their proportion of the burdens imposed by | was, that the taxes proposed.were not forty or fifty, in 
federal taxation will be much greater than it ought to be|stead of 124 per cent. upon the value of the imports! lp 
according to the principle of the constitution which regu-| other words, how great would be the astonishment of this 
lates the apportionment of direct taxes. Under these|impartial ** looker on” from Europe, when he learned that 
circumstances, they think they bave a right to insist}the complaint against the proposed duty on cotton, wool 
that the aggregate burden of taxation shall be as light as|len, and other manufactures, proceeded exclusively from 
possible, and that not a dollar shall be expended by the|the domestic manufacturers of these very articles, on whom 
Government that can be avoided by a rigid economy. the duty would operate, not as a burden, but as a bounty 

Having now disposed of these preliminary questions, 1| He would beapt to exclaim, ‘* What an extraordinary peo- 
shall preceed to consider how far the provisions of this|ple the Americans must be! In Europe, Governments are 
bill have been dictated by a due regard to the principles|shaken by the complaints of the people who pay the taxes 
of justice and equality in the fiscal operations of this Go-| Here, the Union seems likely to be shaken to its very 
vernment. foundations by the clamors of those who receive them. 

With the exception of certain articles admitted free of|{n Europe, the people cry out that the taxes are too high, 
duty, nearly all of which are the imports and the consump-|here, they seem to be regarded as a great blessing, and 
tion of the Northern States, all imported merchandise will | the cry is, that they are about to be reduced too low.’ 
be subjected to the moderate and equal duty of 124 per| Sir, in the spirit of peace and harmony, and, 1 will add, 
cent. Now, sir, I desire to know whether any objection|in the spirit of magnanimity, the pe opte of the South now 
can be justly urged against this scheme, on the score of|say to you, ‘*We know that it is very unequal and op 
inequality. Regarding it as a Southern measure, can any | pressive upon us that the productions of our industry 
other portion of the Union allege, with the semblance of \should pay even 12} per cent. tosupport the Government, 
truth, that it will be subjected to an undue share of the} | while the very same productions of your industry pay no 
public burdens? I put the question emphatically, and | contribution at all, but receive, on the contrary, a ben 
desire that it may be fairly met and fully answered, is| ficial bounty from the tax levied upon our productions 
there a manufacturing State, or a manufacturing county | Butif you will limit the burden to the nece ssary expenst 


in the Union, that will be compelled to pay a larger pro-|of the Government, we are willing to submit to it as a 1% 
portion of public burdens, by this bill, than justly 


and] venue measure, unequal as it obviously is, and will chee: 
equitably falls to its share? 


| fully consider the pecuniary loss we sh: all sustain &s a peac 
Let us examine this matter. Our imports of foreign mer-| offering at the shrine of the Union.” And what do the pce 
chandise may be divided into two great classes. ‘The first | ple of the North say to this generous and liberal overtur 
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*¢ We will not accede to your terms. 
lated the value of?’ this tax upon your productions, and 
we have ascertained that a tribute of 124 per cent. is not 
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We have ‘calcu- jit will not do, therefore,-to show me, however clearly, 
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that the passage of this bill will destroy your interests and 
desolate your country, as the existing system has destroyed 


enough to keep up our establishments in the high state of|and desolated mine. [am not now considering your inte- 


profit and prosperity which we desire. We cannot let you 
off with a less tribute than forty-five per cent., and it fol- 
lows that you will have to pay it.” 

Sir, language cannot convey, nor imagination conceive 
any thing that would exhibit the horrible enormity of this 
system more clearly than this simple statement of the real 
condition of the interests involved, and the true point of 
the controversy. Now, sir, I will put this matter to a very 
plain test. If my views are not correct, the whole tariff 
question can be soon settled between the gentleman im- 
mediately on my right, [Mr. Are.eron,} who, as I under- 
stand, is one of the largest manufacturers in the United 
States, and myself. I turn to this gentleman, then, and 
Isay to him, ‘Sir, I will now make a bargain with you for 


rests, but your rights; Iam not going to try this question 
by the barbarian test of power and numbers, but by the 
principles of eternal justice. 

And in this sacred forum, 1 put these questions to every 
manufacturer in the Union: What injustice will this bill 
inflict upon you? What right of yours will it violate? 
What particle of your ‘property will it confiscate, and to 
whom will it unlawfully or wrongfully transfer it? I beg, 
sir, that these questions may not be evaded by empty and 
unmeaning generalities, but ‘that they will be openly and 
fairly met, anddistinctly answered. I admit, sir, that this 
bill, should it pass, will’do very great damage to the manu- 
facturing States, but it will be, in legal phraseology, 
damage without'injury, unless they will show that some 


the adjustment of this difficulty. You admit that one-half |legal or moral right will be violated. 


of this bill is perfectly just and equal; that, I mean, which 
levies half of the federal revenue from wines, silks, and 
other unprotected articles. The entire burden of your 
complaint is directed against the other half of the bill; 
that which levies the remaining half of the revenue from 
protected articles. Now, sir, in tender consideration of 
the oppressive operation of this part of the tax bill upon 
the manufacturing States, I will agree to strike it out al- 
together, and raise the remaining half of the revenue, by 
doubling the duties on unprotected articles, or by direct 
taxes. Is ita bargain, sir?” ‘*No! no! no!” replies the 
gentleman, ‘that would be infinitely worse than the bill 
as it now stands; for, in that case, the tariff States would 
lose all their protection, and have to pay their quota of the 
increased duties on unprotected articles, or of the direct 
taxes besides; whereas, by the bill in its present form, 
they certainly have a protecting bounty of 124 per cent.” 

The truth is, Mr. Chairman, that the manufacturing 
States would not agree to strike out these duties on any 
terms. Even if it were demonstrated that the Govern- 
ment did not need a dollar of the revenue derived from 
this source, or if the Southern States would agree to raise 
this half of the public revenue by direct taxation among 
themselves, still the manufacturing States would not accede 
to such a proposition. And what, sir, (I ask for noidle 
purpose, ) does this fact prove? 

The plain and naked question is presented to.them— 
will you be satisfied to adjust this controversy, by being 
relieved entirely from one-half of the burden of the fede- 
ral revenue, paying only your due proportion of the other 
half? and they, indignantly spurning the°offer, reply that 
they will not. 

Can any power of human reasoning more clearly demon- 
strate thatithey feel, and know that they will pay no part 
of the dutiés proposed to be levied on the entire class of 
protected articles? “The matter is absolutely too plain for 
argument, and it comes palpably to this: the people of the 
South, charged with disloyalty to the Union, agree that a 
tribute of twelve and a half per cent. should be levied 
upon their productions, for the double purpose of reliev- 
ing the manufacturers from so much taxation, and giving 
them so much bounty; while the Union-loving people of 
the North are resolved to put the Union itself in imminent 
jeopardy, unless their brethren of the South will reduce 
themselves to absolute vassalage, by consenting to bring 
to the mercenary altar of this manufacturing idol three 
times the proposed amount of tribute. 

_ It must be obvious, sir, that vital as are the pecuniary 
iterests involved in this controversy, they are quite se- 
condary when compared with the principles involved in it. 

Its true character and importance cannot be seen until 
we consider it, not only as a question of interest, but as a 
question of right and justice. 
































It is justice, and not inte-|and the third, by purchase. 
rest, that consecrates the struggles of men and of nations. |devise any other mode. 


Let us now inquire whether there is a shadow of ground 
for alleging that such is the fact; and, to give the inquiry 
a practical form, I will first ask, in what mode, and by 
what process, will the Northern manufacturers be injured 
by the passage of this bill? They are ready to inform us, 
in reply, as we have heard it a thousand times echoed and 
re-echoed from every source, in every form, and in every 
quarter of the Union, that they are waging a great national 
contest in favor of domestic industry, and against foreign 
industry; and it is gravely contended that every patriot is 
bound, upon his allegiance, to take sides with the domestic 
against the foreign belligerent. 

Now, sir, as this idea of a contest between domestic and 
foreign industry is the lurking fallacy which lies at the 
very foundation of the American system, I solicit the calm 
and dispassionate attention of the committee to a plain and 
practical analysis, by which I think it will be clearly de- 
monstrated. that, in this as in other instances, men and 
nations have been carried away by mere names, and have 
permitted the sober dictates of common sense to be over- 
whélmed. by one of the most arrant impostures and delu- 
sions that has ever existed in the civilized world since the 
darkest days of popery. Itisa delusion, sir, as anti-social, 
and, I will add, as anti-christian, as that which induced an 
eminent jurist of England to express the opinion that 
every subject who held certain religious opinions, not con 
formable to the established faith, should be regarded ig 
law as an alien enemy. 

Let us look, then, into the modus operandi by which 
this great public enemy, foreign industry, is to invade our 
peaceful shores, by pouring in a flood and torrent of foreign 
manufactures, that will sweep away, with irresistible force, 
all our domestic establishments, leaving the land desolate, 
without a vestige or memorial of its present prosperity! 

Let us ascertain the true springs of action; let us trace 
out the operation into its details, and see what are the 
means by which this scourging flood of foreign manufae- 
tures will get into our happy country. And now, sir, 
mark by ‘*how plain a tale” this fondly cherished delu- 
sion will be made to vanish. I affirm, then, and will haz- 
ard the whole contest upon the truth of the proposition, 
that foreign manufactures never can come into the United 
States, and be brought into competition with domestic 
manufactures, until they have ceased to be the productions 
of foreign industry, and have become the productions of 
American industry. It is, in the very nature of things, 
morally, commercially, and politically impossible that they 
should. 

According to my poor powers of analysis, there are but 
three modes in which foreign manufactures can be brought 
into this country for consumption. The first is, by gra- 
tuitous donation; the second, by robbery and plunder; 

The wit of man can scarcely 
Now, sir, as to voluntary and 
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gratuitous donations from foreign Governments or foreign | wherewith to pay for them? And what could be more ab- 
manufacturers, I admit that this would be the most fatal of | surd and stupid than to prohibit the importation of articles 
all the modes of acquisition to the interest of the domestic | which could not possibly be imported, even if there were 
manufacturers. It would absolutely destroy the entire} no prohibition? 
value of all their investments in buildings and machinery,| If these views are not radically erroneous, we have now 
and they would doubtless preach us most eloquent and mov-| a distinct view of the real parties to this contest. They 
ing sermons to prove that it»would be utterly ruinous to| are not the foreign manufacturers and the domestic manu- 
the wealth of the country to obtain manufactures for no-|facturers, (for these can come in conflict only in foreign 
thing. But the manufacturers are perfectly secure from | markets, ) but they are the planters of the South, and the 
any danger on this score. The-time will never arrive| manufacturers of the North. 
when missionary zeal will be transferred from religion to} To all the purposes of this argument, I am as truly a 
commerce, and when the folly or the philanthropy of| manufacturer of cotton and woollen goods as the genile. 
foreign manufacturers will induce them to deluge our land| man from Massachusetts, who sits by my side. It is true, 
with their goods by this process. Then, sir, as [ have too|I do not manufacture them by the same process, but it is 
much confidence in the pridence, to say nothing of the|one equally as lawful, decidedly cheaper, and certain} 
honor and integrity of this Government, to suppose that not less honest. _1 cultivate the earth, and convert its pro- 
its powers can ever be prostituted to rapine and plunder, | ducts into manufactures by exchange, while the gentk- 
the only mode of acquiring foreign manufactures, which} man from Massachusetts accomplishes the same object by 
deserves to be gravely considered, is that by purchase. turning spindles and throwing shuttles. 
Here, then, we come to the real.point of the contro-} | The only material difference between the two opera- 
versy. When foreign manufactures are purchased and/|tions is, that mine adds most to the wealth of the nation, 
brought into the United States for consumption, they must} precisely in the degree that I can sell my manufactures 
be so purchased with the productions of the domestic| cheaper than he can sell his. But he has had the art to 
industry of the United States. . It is obvious, therefore, persuade the Government that this circumstance, which 
that there can be no possible conflict between foreign and | should make me the favored producer, is a reason why | 
domestic industry in our own markets, however it may be| should be heavily taxed with a view to exclude my cheap 
in foreign markets; but that the real contest is between] productions from the market, and give a preference to 
one branch of domestic industry and another. In the case | his at higher prices. 
we are considering, it is a contest between the Cotmestics I will now state a plain case, by way of practical illustra- 
producer of the article which is exchanged for the foreign | tion,which I never have known to be presented to a popular 
manufacture, and the domestic manufacturer. audience without producing the most perfeet conviction 

If, for example, the cotton planter of the South should} that the protecting duties are oppressive and unequal 
send his cotton to Liverpool, exchange it for manufac-| taxes upon the productions of the planters, imposed for 
tures, and bring these into the United States, I beg to| the purpose of giving bounties to the manufacturers. 
know whether they would not be, to all intents and pur-}| Let us suppose, then, that the gentleman from Massa 
poses, as truly and exclusively the productions of domes-| chusetts, a gentleman from Connecticut, and a gentleman 
tic industry, as they would be sacredly and. exclusively) from Rhode Island, had formed a manufacturing copart- 
the property of the planter. If he had a lawful title to] nership, for the purpose of making and vending cotton 
his cotton, he must have the very same title to the manu-| and woollen manufactures. Let it be also supposed that 
factures he has obtained for it. If the former was exclu-}the gentleman from Virginia, before me, [Mr. Arcuen,] 
sively the production of his industry, so, also, must the|the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Waxnx,] and myself 
latter be, precisely in the same sense and to the same ex-} had formed a planting copartnership, for the purpose of 
tent. It results, self-evidently, from the reciprocity of|rearing tobacco, rice, and cotton; and that, in order to 
commerce, being an exchange of equivalents, that each} save the expense of numerous commercial agents, we had 
nation receives as much encouragement to its own industry | determined to ship our agricultural staples to Liverpool, 
as it gives to the industry of any other. When a planter) under the charge of a supereargo, to be exchanged 
exchanges his cotton for foreign manufactures, these manu-} for cotton and woollen manufactures, which were to be 
factures become the productions of domestic industry by! brought into the United States, and sold for the benefit of 
the same act which makes them his property, and the cot-| the copartnership. It*shall be assumed that the planting 
ton, in like manner, becomes the production of fereign| company annually send to Liverpool cotton, tobacco, and 
industry. It is as if the planter were gifted with the’ rice, to the amount of fifty thousand dollars, and convert 
power of necromancy, and could transmute his cotton) them into cotton and woollen manufactures, and that the 
into manufactures by the mere touch of his wand. In this manufacturing company” produce, annually, the sam 
case, no doubt, the planter would be denounced for deal-| quantity and quality of cotton and woollen manufactures 
ing with the devil, precisely for the same reason that he is Both these companies bring their respective goods into th: 
now denounced and proscribed for dealing with England; markets of Richmond, Charleston, and Savannah, with 
and that is, because manufactures could be thereby obtain- view to make sale of them. They are, in every sense, com 
ed and sold by the labor of the South cheaper than they petitors in the very same markets, for the sale of the 
could be obtained and sold by the labor of the North. very same sort of manufactures. 

Mr. Chairman, some ten or twenty years hence it will, It will not be denied that the planting company have a 
be a subject of astonishment that it ever had been neces-) sacred a title to their manufactures, as the manufacturing 
sary to labor so plain a proposition as the one Iam urging, | company can possibly have to theirs. Nor can it be de- 
in the American Congress; and yet the cardinal measure! nied that the manufactures of the planting company are 
of American policy, deeply affecting the vital interests of as exclusively the productions of domestic industry, 4 
the country and the fundamental principles of the Go-| those of their rivals. ‘There is not a single fibre in th: 
vernment, is founded on the denial of it. For, admit the’ whole mass that is not the production of American industry. 
proposition, and the whole protecting system is left a) Here, then, are two American companies, each having p' 
baseless fabric, and topples into ruins. ductions of their own industry, to the amount of fil!) 

If there were no such products in the United States as| thousand dollars, equally entitled to the protection of t! 
cotton, tobacco, or rice, would not the protecting system, Government, and equally liable to be taxed for its suppor" 
be downright nonsense—-a mere impotent monument of! Indeed, if either could be considered as entitled to favor, 
human folly? How could the people of the United States! it would be the goods of the planting company. Fist, 
obtain foreign manufactures, when they had nothing) because they could be sold cheaper, and would thus ac¢ 
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more to the wealth of the nation; and, secondly, because 
the planting company would be in their own peculiar 
markets. 

Yet, how would these two companies be respectively 
treated, when they should come to the Southern custom- 
houses with their respective productions? The manu- 
facturing company would be permitted to pass into the 
markets of Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia, with 
their Northern productions, without any trouble or ex- 
pense, let or hindrance whatever. But the per com- 
pany would be arrested in their progress by the collectors, 
who would inform them, I doubt not, with ceremonious 
courtesy, ‘‘ that they could not be permitted to enjoy the 
very valuable privilege of bringing their own productions 
into their own markets—a privilege for which they were 
entirely indebted to the paternal indulgence of the Fede- 
ral Government--without paying a duty (I will suppose) 
of forty per cent. 

The whole of the duty would amount to the enormous 
sum of twenty thousand dollars. As the goods of the manu- 
facturing company would have just passed in free of all 
duty, the rival company of planters would very naturally 
ask the cause of this odious discrimination, and, particu- 
larly, why they were required to pay forty per cent. when 
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Let it be supposed that the people of the South made 
these goods by the use of machinery, in the same manner 
as they are made at the North, would they have a title 
to them any more sacred than they now have to the im- 
ports acquired by purchase? This will hardly be pre- 
tended. Would they not be as lawful a subject of taxation 
as our imports are now? Would you not have precisely 
the same right to contend that free manufacturing labor, 
ata dollar a day, could not compete with slave labor at one- 
fourth of the price, and, upon this ground, claim a pro- 
tecting and discriminating excise duty of forty or fifty per 
cent.’ There is not an iota of difference in the two cases, 
except in the mode of producing the Southern manufac- 
ture, and the name of the duty levied upon it. 

How, then, would stand the comparison? A duty of 
forty or fifty per cent. would be imposed upon the pro- 
ductions of the South, while the very same productions of 
the North, produced in the very same mode, would be abso- 
lutely exempted from all duty. I put it to the candor of 
this committee, whether, if this were the form in which 
these discriminating duties of protection were levied, 
there could be found a freeman upon the face of the earth 
who would not cry out ‘‘cravens! dastards! base and de- 
generate slaves!” to the people who would patiently sub- 


less than half that duty would supply an ample revenue | mit to suchasystem? Sir, this scheme of artfully disguised 


to the Government. ‘The collectors would, no doubt, 


oppression would not have been borne for two years, if 


reply, in the true spirit of their vocation, ‘‘ You are mis-|it had been originally presented without the disguise 


taken, gentlemen, if you suppose these high duties are 
levied upon your productions merely for the sake of re- 
venue. This is quite a secondary consideration. The 
great and patriotic ground upon which they are levied, is, 
that it is deemed quite injurious to the wealth and_ pros- 
perity of the free States of the North that you should 
undersell their manufacturers, even_in your own markets, 
with the productions of your own industry; and these 
duties are therefore levied, by a provident and paternal 
Government, for the very purpose of excluding yourypro- 





' 





' 


by which its true character and operation are concealed 
from its suffering victims. 

Is there any error in this mode of stating the nature of 
this unjust and oppressive system? Am I laboring under 
some strange delusion? If 1 am, I sincerely hope some 
gentleman will be able to disenchant me. But, if I have 
any reasoning faculties at all, a discriminating excise duty, 
levied exclusively upon the manufactures of the South, 
éxempting those of the North entirely, would, in no soli- 
tary respect, be more injurious or oppressive to the South- 


ductions, which would be ruinously cheap without the|ern. producers, than the existing system of protecting 
duties, in order that your More patriotic rivals may in- | duties is to the Southern planters. 


crease the national wealth, and ‘ providefor the common 


There is another aspect in which the gross inequality of 


defence,’ by selling the same sort of goods at much higher | this system has been frequently presented, which carries, 


prices.” 


Suppressing, for a moment, the indignant feelings which | monstration. 


to my mind, the force and clearness of mathematical de- 
No one would deny the monstrous and 


this characteristic colloquy is calculated io excite, by the |revolting inequality and injustice of the system, if more 
bare imagination of it, I will command patience to go|than one-half of the federal revenue were directly and 
through with the illustration: and suppose that the com-| palpably raised by export duties on cotton and rice, the 
pany of planters submit to the outrage, both of the law |exclusive productions of much less than one-fifth part of 


atid the commentary, and pay the twenty thousand dollars 
demanded as a tribute. What will be the respective con- 
ditions of the two companies, when they come with their 
respective productions into the Southern markets? Their 
relative conditions may be briefly stated. And mark the 
result which follows with a mathematical certainty, which 
no ingenuity can evade or deny. Both of the companies 
offering goods in the same common markets, will, as a 
matter of course, obtain the very same price forthem. It 
follows as a corollary, that the planting company will 
realize from the productions of their honest and lawful 
industry, in their own peculiar markets, twenty thousand 
dollars less than the manufacturing: company will receive 
for the same quantity of their productions of the same 
quality! And this inequality, sir, is produced exclusively 
by the unrighteous and oppressive interference of this 
Government, claiming for this very outrage, upon the prin- 
ciples of eternal justice, the sacred title of a protecting 
and paternal Government! 
any man, admitting it, dare to stand up and justify or 
defend it? 

If, sir, I have been successful in proving that the im- 
ported manufactures obtained in exchange for the staple 
productions of the Southern States are the exclusive pro- 
ductions of the industry of these States, another obvious 
illustration presents itself to elucidate the palpable in- 
Justice of this system. 





Can any man deny this? Will) 


the federal population; and yet it is a fact, incontestably 
verified by the annual statements from the treasury, that 
this proportion of the revenue is raised by protecting du- 
ties levied upon the very manufactures for which our cot- 
ton and rice are exchanged abroad. 

Upon this state of facts, it is maintained that an import 
duty, actually levied upon the goods received for our cot- 
ton and rice, is precisely equivalent, as it regards the 
planters, to an export duty levied upon the cotton and 
rice themselves. It will be at once perceived that this 
question is conclusively settled by a proposition already 
discussed and established: for, if the manufactures re- 
ceived for cotton and rice are as truly the productions of 
the planters as the cotton and rice itself, it is obviously 
immaterial to them whether the duties are levied on the 
| productions of their industry, when they exist in the form 
of cotton and rice, or after they have been transmuted, 
by exchange, into manufactures. The case has been often 
stated, of two cotton planters going to Liverpool to ex- 
change their cotton for such manufactures as are actually 
imported in exchange for cotton. Each, for example, takes 
an adventure worth ten thousand dollars, but one of them 
gives his bond for four thousand dollars, to secure the 
payment of a forty per cent. export duty, as he goes out, 
and the other gives his bond for the same amount, to se- 
cure the payment of a forty per cent. import duty, as he 
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comes back. Now, it is’ self-evident that each will re-! 
ceive the same quantity of manufactures in Liverpool for! 
his cotton, each will hi: 
pay to the Government, and each will obtain the same 
price for his manufactures in the United States. They 
come out precisely even, with the immaterial exception, 
that, if the voyage two or three months, the 
export duty bend wid, of course, fall due that much 
earlier than the other. I defy the ingenuity of man to 
make out any other difference in the two cases, Jet them 
be twisted and tarned as they may. Now, it certainly re- 
quires no great powers of combination to perceive that 
what would be true in this respect of the two cotton 
planters with cargoes worth twenty thousand dollars, 
would be equally true of all the cotton planters of the 
Union, with cargoes worth thirty millions. But it has 
been said, by a very respectable authority, that this argu- 
ment cannot be true, because the cotton planter may sell 
his cotton in Europe, and consume the proceeds there, 
bringing nothing back inreturn. Thisis readily admitted. 
I have never alleged any thing so absurd as that an export 
duty, which is paid, isnot a greater burden tothe planter 
than an import duty, which is not paid. My very propo- 
sition assumes, however, What is true in point of fact, 
that protected articles are imported in exchange for cot- 
ton, and that protecting duties are actually paid upon 
them. If you dispute the fact, | refer you to the treasury 
statements; if you dispute the inference, I refer you to 
the common arithmetic. 

Lam aware that, in answer to these views, which assume 
that the manufactures imported in exchange for agricul- 
tural staples are really the productions of the planters, 
and that, consequently, an import duty upon the one: is 
equivalent to an export duty on the other, itis frequently 
replied that this would beall very true, and quite indisput- 
able, if the planters really did, in point of fact, carry their 
staples abroad, and exchange them for manufactures. 
But it is said with as much solemn gravity as if it had any 
thing to do with the question, that this is not the real course 
of trade; that the planters do not export their cotton, to- 
bacco, and rice to foreign markets, and obtain manu- 
factures for them, but that they sell them to the exporting 
merchants, who sell bills on Europe to the importing 
merchants, who purchase the manufactures with these 
bills, and sell them to the retail merchants, who finally sell 
them to the consumers. 

Now, this is a very fair specimen of that sort of rigma- 
role by which a conjurer puts the spectators off their 
guard, when he is about to shuffle his balls and practise 
adeception on their senses. Inthe name of all that is 
rational, what difference does it make, as to the matter in 
discussion, whether the planters are the exporters of their 
own staples, and the importers of the manufactures receiv- 
ed for them, or whether these operations are performed 
by the agency of other persons? If the import duties} 
would throw a burden upon them, as producers, in the 
one case, it must equally do so in the other. There is! 
surely no legerdemain in having their exchanges effected | 
by the interposition of two or three separate sets of agents, 
by which the planters can conjure off the burden which 





all admit they would have to bear if they had effected 
these exchangesthemselves. The complexity of the pro- 
cess, lika the juggling of the conjurer; the shifting of the 
agents, like the shuffling of the balls, may bewilder and} 
deceive the understanding of the planters, but they can- 
not possibly diminish their burdens. 

Let this process be analyzed, and the mystery will van- 
ish. It is agreed, then, that if the planters made their 
own exchanges abroad, the manufactures they obtained 
for their staples would be their own productions, and that 
an import duty on these would be a tax upon them, as 
producers, precisely as if an export or an excise duty had 
been Jaid upon their cotton, tobacco, or rice. 
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Now, watch close the process by which these exchanges 
are actually effected, and see if you can discover how the 


ve the same amount of duties to; planters get relieved from their burdens as producers, 


The first step in this complicated process isa sale to the 
exporting merchants for money. Here keep a close ook 
out, for we have reached the _— on which the whole 
controversy turns. Examine and see whether the planters 
obtain any more money for their staples than they could 
have realized for them, by sending them to Europe on 
their own account, and making the exchange themselves, 
If they do not, it is conclusive proof that they evade no 
portion of the burden by selling here for cash, in place of 
selling in Europe for manufactures. If they do, then the 
exporting merchant has been guilty of the singular fol; 
of giving the planters just so much more for their staples 
than they are worth; an imputation to which no one will 
suppose him to be liable. 

The truth is, that the exporting merchants cannot and 
will not give the planters a farthing more for their staples 
than the planters could have themselves made out of them, 
by going through the whole process of the exchange. In, 
word, the value of cotton is the value of the foreign manu. 
factures it will purchase. These are, strictly speaking, 
equivalent values, and convertible terms. In whatever 
degree, therefore, an import duty upon these manufac. 
tures will diminish their exchangeable value to their pro. 
ducers, in the same degree, precisely, will such duty 
diminish the exchangeable value of the staples of exports. 
tion with which they are, in point of fact, purchased. 

The controversy then, disguise it as you may, resolves 
itself intoa competition between the Southern planters 
and the Northern manufacturers, for supplying the market 
of the United States with certain descriptions of manufac. 
tures. And] take it to be the very clearest of all propo- 
sitions in political economy, that the protecting duties 
must, inthe very nature of things, inflict an injury upon 
the Southern planters at least equal to the benefit they 
confer.upon the Northern manufacturers. In truth, the 
injury inflicted inthe one case must be greater than the 
benefit conferred’ in the other. The very ground upon 
which the protecting duties are demanded, is, that the 
cotton planters can import and sell manufactures cheaper 
than the domestic manufacturers can make and sell them 
So far, therefore,.as these duties operate as a protection, 
they take away the employment of a more productive 
class, and give it to one that is*less*productive. If, with 
a protection of forty per cent. the manufacturers can onl) 
make their ordinary profits, and if the planters can main- 
tain the competition, even under this enormous: discrimi- 
nating duty, itis evident that with*mere revenue duties 
of twelve and a half per cent. theplanters could sell at 
much lower prices than the manufacturers, and at the 
same time realize much higher profits. 

It follows, that the benc&t which protecting® restric: 
tions can confer upon the domestic manufacturers may be 
much less, but cannot possibly be greater than the injury 
inflicted on their rivals, the Southern planters. When | 
advanced these opinions on this floor more than two years 
ago, they were supposed by many to involve a novel and 
visionary theory, which had not been put forth by any 
book of authority. But it is a curious fact, tending to il 
lustrate the contemporaneous development of these views 
in this country and in England, that almost at the very 
time they were first publicly advanced here, they were 
published there by two authors who may be justly regard- 
ed as ornaments to this branch of political philosophy. 
Professor Senior, of Oxford, in a course of lectures on 
political economy, published in 1830, distinctly lays ‘t 
down, ‘*that it is impossible to encourage the industry 0! 
one Class of producers, by means of commercial restric- 
tions, without discouraging to an equal degree the exer: 
tions of others. ‘That every prohibition of importation 's 
a prohibition of exportation. That every restriction on 
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importati 
a on of those articles with which those silks would 
ve been purchased. ‘hat if it benefit the English silk 
manufacturer, it injures to at least an equal amount inthe 
whole, though the injury is less perceptible, because 
more widely diffused, the cotton spinner, the cutler, or 
the clothier.” Again: ‘* A restriction or probibition of 
the importation of any foreign commodity occasions a 
loss to those persons who would have produced the Eng- 
lish commodity with which the excluded foreign commo- 
dity would have been purchased; it occasions, also, a loss 
to those who are forced to purchase the dearer or inferior 
English commodity.” 

I will now quote a few passages from an article in the 
Westminster Review for 1830; an article in which the 
doctrines | am maintaining are illustrated by a combina- 
tion of wit and philosophy very rarely united in the discus- 
sion of so abstruse a subject. 

** Gloves may be had, it shall be supposed, from a 
French maker, for the value of two shillings a pair. An 
Englishman stands up and says that he can make gloves 
of the same kind for three shillings; and, therefore, for 
the encouragement of English commerce, it is expedient 
to pass a law to prohibit the introduction of French gloves 
at two shillings, in order that those who choose to wear 
gloves may be obliged to take them from the Englishman 
at three.” ** When you buy a pair of French gloves, it 
is clear they are paid for in something,” ** They are paid 
for, to the Frenchman, it may be, in Sheffield goods. But 
if the glovemaker procures a law that gloves shall not be 
brought from France, it is plain that Sheffield goods 
must stop. ‘The glovemaker may gain employment and 
trade to the amount of two shillings, but it is equally plain 
that the Sheffield man must lose it.” ** The whole amounts 
to a plan for robbing a Sheffield man or a Birmingham, 
who can make what people will voluntarily buy, for the 
benefit of the glover, who cannot; for clipping the com- 
merce of some ‘individual who has ingenuity and skill 
enough to command a market, to add to him who is with- 
out.” 

Here, it will be seen that the author distinctly assumes 
that the principal injury produced by a restrictive law is 
to those domestic producers ‘* who would have produced 
the English commodity with which the foreign commodi- 
ty would have been purchased,” while the injury to the 
consumer is comparatively small. 

I will now read a short extract, which admirably ridi- 
cules that bewildering confusion of ideas which induces 
many to believe that there is some magic in a foreign ex- 
change, which relieves the domestic producer from the 
burden of a protective duty or restriction. 

‘Ifa saving is to be made by the introduction of steam 
coaches, no effectual opposition can be made by the deal- 
ers in horses, because the public are sufficiently informed 
to know that all they expend less in coach hire will be 
expended upon something else instead; and, therefore, 
the loss of business to horse dealers will be balanced by 
an increase of business, of exactly the same amount, to 
somebody and somewhere, and they (the public) will gain 
the difference besides. They have a perfect comprehen- 
sion, that to put down steam coaches by aet of Parlia- 
ment would only be enacting that a quantity of employ- 


ment and profit should be taken from certain dealers, for lof the States of this confederacy? 
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ion of French silks is a restriction on the ex-/that it was for the interest of every body that every thing 


should be done in the most ing and roundabout way 

ossible; and that any pretence to increase national weal: 1 

y such processes must be foolery, or worse. All this 
they know, so longas none of the parties propose to ope- 
rate by the intervention of an exchange abroad. But let 
a single exchange intervene, and the question is too much 
for them. If the machine in which men are to ride for 
two shillings, instead of three, can only be bought with 
Sheffield cutlery from France, they are utterly unable to 
see that the national profit of steam-riding, the ultimate 
advantage of os an English cutler to effect the 
production of the cheap machine, instead of an English 
horse dealer to supply the dear one, is the same as ever. 
In this case, they are ready to join the horse dealer in 
begging, first, that the employment may be taken from 
the Sheffield cutlers; secondly, that it may be taken from 
the persons employed in the expenditure of the shillings 
of which it is proposed to rob the coach-riding public; 
and, thirdly, that they, the public, may be robbed of a 
shilling in their coach-riding, without any advantage, in 
the aggregate, to any body. They can see that it would 
be absurd to put down the omnibus, upon the ground that 
men ride cheaper in it; but they cannot see that, if the 
omnibus could only be got from France in exchange for 
Sheffield goods, the case would be unaltered. Was it 
rightly said that John Bull isa man of one idea, or, at most, 
of two? And is there any reason why he should encou- 
rage himself in being a fool for the benefit of those who 
pat him on the back that they may pick his pocket’” 

Thus, you will perceive, sir, so far from regarding the 
consumers as the only persons affected by restrictive laws, 
the very doctrine for which I am contending is clearly and 
distinctly affirmed. It is only necessary to substitute 
Southern cotton for Sheffield cutlery, and Northern manu- 
facturers for English horse dealers, and the argument of 
the author becomes identical with my own. 

Nothing, even in mathematical science, is more certain 
than that legislation can exercise no creative power in the 
way of producing wealth. No legislator has yet discover- 
ed the philosopher’s stone, and magic is not one of the 
powers conferred by the constitution. Hard work, patient 
labor, these are the only agents, under Providence, by 
which wealth can be created. All the legislation in the 
world cannot add a blade of grass or a grain of wheat to 
the national wealth, except by securing every one in the 
enjoyment of his property, and thereby stimulating his 
exertions. But though legislation is impotent to create 
wealth, it is omnipotent to transfer it. While, therefore, 
it is the feeblest of all producers, it is the most powerful 
of all plunderers; and whenever restrictions or taxes con- 
fer wealth and prosperity upon one portion of the Union, 
it necessarily follows that an equal or greater amount of 
iwealth and prosperity must be taken from some other 
| portion. 
| What have we been told by the advocates of the pro- 
itecting system on this floor and elsewhere? Why, that if 
| we repeal or materially reduce the protecting duties, you 
‘sweep with the besom of destruction the entire face of 
ithe manufacturing States, and leave that whole region a 
lscene of desolation. Sir, is this so? Is it true that the re- 
‘duction of the burdens of taxation will desolate a portion 
If it be so, how elo- 


the sake of giving to horse dealers the same a of |quently, how irresistibly does it demonstrate the proposi- 


employment and profits, and no more, with a further ad- 
dition of the loss to the coach-riding public of the whole 
difference of coach hire besides. ‘hey see, distinctly, 
that to propose such a thing would be as great an absur- 
dity and injustice, as to propose to enact that a carrier 
should not grease his wheels for the sake of causing a 
greater quantity of horse flesh to be charged to his cus- 
tomers. They are aware that such a piece of legislative 
dullness as this would amount to setting up the principle 


ltion for which I am contending, and how plainly does it 
'fix the seal of condemnation upon that system of plunder 
lugainst which fam now raising my voice! What, sir! The 
reduction of the taxes spread desolation! Was the like 
ever heard before? How will this desolation be produc- 
ed? It is utterly impossible--remember, sir, I bar necro- 
mancy—that the repeal of the reduction of taxes can deso- 
late one portion of the country, unless it be true that they 
_are drawn from the industry of another portion, and trans- 
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ferred by legislative injustice to the favored region of|the purpose of giving it to another? No Government ea 


protection. While, therefore, gentlemen are eloquently 
prefiguring their own desolation, which is to. result from 
restoring to my constituents only a part of their long lost 
rights, they do nothing more than draw a picture of the 
desolation which the protecting system has already pro- 
duced throughout the Southern Atlantic States. 

I, therefore, solemnly invoke you, by the principles of 


justice, the ties of honor and patriotism, the guaranties of | consecrate the outrage by calling it protection! 


the constitution, and by all the sanetities of social life, not 
to uphold any longer this gigantic system of injustice and 
oppression! 


the face of the earth ever had or ever can have the righ; 
to exercise such a power, either directly or indirectly, 
openly or in disguise. It really appears to me, that, in the 
evil times on which we have fallen, language has lost its 
meaning, and that the world is governed by a miserable 
cant of hypocrisy and deception. 

You openly and unblushingly perpetrate plunder, and 
Do gen- 
tlemen understand the import of words? Protection! Pro. 
tection, against what? Isthere a band of foreign merce. 
naries threatening to plunder and Jay waste the manufac. 


Sir, I put it to the candor, the justice, and the prudence turing establishments of the North? If there be any such 


of gentlemen, if it be not time for them to pause’ in their 
career. The question presents itself ina practical way, 
which the dullest must comprehend; and no oney who is 
not voluntarily blind, can fail to perceive that the South- 
ern States are sinking under a weight of oppression that 
no free people on earth has ever endured so long. 


danger to be apprehended, you have only to call upon the 
generous spirit of the South, and thousands will rally up- 
der your standard, prepared to shed the last drop of their 
blood in defending your rights and repelling the invaders, 
But there is no foreign army threatening invasion: and | 
again ask, against what is it that the manufacturers clamor 


The injury to the South by the continuance of the pro-|so loud for protection? But one answer can be truly given 
yury ) P P ys 


tective system, cannot be less than the damage which will 
be produced to the manufacturing interests of the North 
by the repeal of that system. Or, tostate the proposition 
in a different form, the benefit which the Northern manu- 
facturers derive from having high duties and restrictions 
imposed upon the productions and exchanges of the South- 
ern planters, cannot possibly be greater than the benefit 
which the planters would derive from the repeal of those 
duties and restrictions. Now, the benefit which the manu- 
facturers receive from this system may be measured by the 
damage they will sustain by the repeal of it; and if we are 
to place any reliance on their statements, they will be great 
and overwhelming. Not less overwhelming, then, would 
be the tide of prosperity which would flow in and enrich 
the Southern planters, if the barriers. which impede their 
intercourse with their natural markets were removed, and 
their inalienable rights to the free use of the products of 
their industry were restored to them. 

We have thus far considered this question only as it af- 
fects the relative interests of the contending parties: let 
us now examine it in reference to the infinitely more im- 
portant consideration of their rights. And here the differ- 
ence between the claims of the Southern planters and the 
Northern manufacturers is too obvious to escape the dull- 
est perception. No one will venture to maintain that the 
planters claim any thing to which they have not a natural 
and indefeasible right. They do not ask the Government 
to give them any aid of any kind; they only ask that it 
will let them alone while honestly employed in the pur- 
suit of happiness. Have they not, for example, a natural 
right to produce cotton, tobacco, and rice? Have they 
not the same natural right to sell it wherever they can do 
it most advantageously, whether at home or abroad? And 
does not the right to sell abroad involve the right of bring- 
ing home, without hindrance or restriction, the commodities 
obtained by that sale? It is clear, it is self-evident, that, 
in exercising these natural rights, the planters do not vio- 
late the rights of any other class of citizens, however di- 
rectly they may come in conflict with their interests. 

Will any gentleman have the goodness to point out what 
right of the manufacturers I violate when I carry my cot- 
ton to Europe, exchange it for manufactures, and bring 
them into the United States for the purpose of using them 
myself, or of selling them to other people’? No, sir, it 
cannot be done. On the other hand, there is no difficulty 
in pointing out the rights of the planters which you violate 
when you shackle their exchanges with restrictions, and 
incumber them with taxes in order to benefit the manu- 
facturers: you violate their right of property—-the right to 


to this question: they desire to be protected against a fair 
and equal competition with the productions of Southern 
industry. “Involve it, mystify it, disguise it as you may, 
**to this complexion it must come at last.” ‘The real in- 
vaders against whom this clamorous uproar for protection 
is-raised, are the planters of cotton, tobacco, and rice. 
These are the true rivals of the Northern. manufacturers, 
and but for them not a. single yoice would be heard from 
one extremity of this come dberilty to the other, calling 
for protecting laws. . 

Ina report recently submitted to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Manufacturesy the power of this‘Government to 
protect manufactures is placed on a ground, entirely new 
and original. The power in question, sir, is drawn from 
that part of the constitution which lorizes the imposi- 
tion of taxes for the purpose of ** prvi for the com- 
mon defence.” I give you the very words of the report: 
**to provide for the common defenée. ‘Defence against 
what? against whom? Defence against every danger and 
against every foe; defence against all hostility, and from 
every evil which may bear upon the whole community, 
and menace the general welfare: defence, especially, 
against all hostility of foreigners, whether in war or in 
peace; for the hostility of nations to each other is not con- 
fined to times of war. The common defence must be pro- 
vided for as much against commercial rivalry as against 
warlike invasion; for the spirit of traffic, armed with pow- 
er, as the experience of mankind has proved, is morc 
insatiate and more grasping than all the Alexanders and 
Caxsars that ambition has inflicted on the race of man.” 
Now, sir, to say nothing of the solecism of talking about 
‘* hostility in time of peace,” a thing which 1 do not ex- 
actly comprehend, I cannot recognise that as a part of the 
international or moral code of civilized nations, which de- 
nounces foreign commerce as a public enemy in time of 
peace, against which an eternal war of extermination isto 
be waged, by all the powers conferred upon this Goyern- 
ment, for ‘* the common defence!” “ 

I must admit, however, that this view of the subject ex- 
hibits the true character and genius of the protecting sys- 
tem in a more clear, striking, and undisguised form, than 
I have ever before seen it presented. If I know any thing 
of the history and objects of the federal constitution, its 
primary end was the protection and defence of foreign 
commerce against the injustice and violence of foreign na- 
tions, and not the protection of one branch of domestic 
industry, engaged in producing manufactures, against ano- 
ther branch engaged in producing the exchanges of fo- 
reign commerce. It is as great an outrage upon our ver- 


ae 
f 3 , make the most they can, in a lawful way, by the produc-| nacular language, as it is upon our federal constitution, to 
; we tions of their industry. e _ |jeall this **protection.”” 1 will tell you, sir, what, accord- 
Be a To what charter, human or divine, can you appeal for ing to my view of the subject, is the only kind of protec- 
Bt nah the power of taking away the property of one man, for|tion which this or any other Goyernment may law fully 
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Tight extend to the citizens who owe it allegiance. In this re- for them? | Gentlemen will find this a very puzzling in- 
rectly, spect the duty of Government is exceedingly plain and| quiry. With a view to excite our national pre. udices 
in the simple. ‘The first great protective duty of Government! against the nations of Europe with whom we trade, and 
Ost its is to defend the country against the injustice or violence} particularly against England, the most valuable of all our 
erable of foreign nations. To this end, it is clothed with the} customers, it is said that our bread stuffs are excluded by 
power of maintaining fleets and armies. The second) their corn laws, and that, of the vast amount of our annu- 
T, and great protective duty Is to defend every citizen or inhabit-| al exports to those countries from which we receive mas 
0 Fen- ant within its jurisdiction from the injustice or viddanee| nufactures, the productions of the Northern States amount 
! Pro. of all other citizens or inhabitants. To this end laws are! to a mere bagatelle. 
nerce- made, and public tribunals are established. If any foreign| Now, sir, if England and France, and the other manu- 
nufac- Government, by an act of violence, or an act of legisla-| facturing nations of Europe, will not receive any of the 
¥ such tion, commits an outrage upon the person or property of} productions of the Northern States, I beseech gentlemen 
on the an American citizen, it is the duty of this Government, at! to inform me how the Northern States can require pro- 
lly un- any reasonable expense of blood or of treasure, to vindi- tection against the manufactures of these nations. What 
f their cate the right and avenge the wrong. If any citizen per-| higher protection can they desire against foreign manu- 
raders, petrate an act of violence or injustice against the person factures than that which arises from the want of the means 
and | or property of another, the Government is bound to fur-| of paying for them? 
‘lamor nish a remedy for the outrage, by restoring what hasbeen) Sir, it has often struck me as one of the most arrant 
given unlawfully taken, or causing indemnity to be made for it.| of those delusions that sometimes come over communities 
ta fair When these things are accomplished, all the protective/ of men, that the Northern States should attempt to justify 
athern functions of Government are fulfilled. ‘the exclusion of English manufactures, upon the ground / 
i May, The moment it goes beyond this point, and, under the that England will not receive their grain. This is not the 
eal in- pretence of giving protection, prostitutes its power to the/ foundation of the protecting system. It is not because 
ection unhallowed purpose of confiscating the property of one} England excludes American productions, but because she 
| rice, class of citizens to give it to another, however sacred the! admits them almost free of duty, that the Northern manu- 
urers, names under which this outrage may be perpetrated, the] facturers demand protection. This system is not design- 
1 from Government itself becomes the instrument of inflicting the! ed to do so very absurd a thing as to prevent those from 
calling very injustice, to prevent which was the great and cardi-| purchasing English manufactures who have not the means 
nal purpose of its creation. | of paying for them; but it is designed to prevent those 
: Com- That the committee may perccive more distinctly the! from purchasing who have the means of paying for them, 
ent to neal object and bearing of this protecting system upon the| to promote the interest of those who have not. 
y new two great rival interests upon which it operates, Iyillnow} 1am prepared to maintain, before any tribunal of New 
) from call their attention to a statistical fact, which, I am sure,| England farmers that can be organized, that if England 
mposi- will strike every one as being extraordinary. would agree to receive the grain of the United States un- 
: com. I have already stated that it was against domestic and! der a moderate revenue duty, it would be impossible for 
eport: not foreign industry that the manufacturers call for pro-| New England to carry on with Old England a commerce 
Bainst tection. But why is it that they need this very high and! consisting of an exchange of the agricultural productions 
er and extravagant protection? It is because foreign manufac-, of the former for the manufactures of the latter. When i 
from tures are purchased with the productions of the Southern) it is known that the price of agricultural labor is much ‘ 
unity, States, and because these productions are produced by} higherin the Northern States than it is in any part of the 
cially, slave labor, which is four times as cheap in the operations; European world, does any one suppose that grain can be 
or in of agriculture as the white labor of the Northern States.! produced by such labor, sent abroad under a revenue duty 
t con- Yes, sir, at this moment, a day laborer on a cotton planta-| in foreign ports, exchanged for foreign manufactures; 1 
© pro- tion in South Carolina, under the best management, does} and that these can be brought into the United States un- . 
gainst not earn more than twelve anda half cents per day. Thisis| der another revenue duty, and sold as cheap as domestic 
| pow- the true and only cause why the manufacturers require| manufactures? No, sir: if England were to abolish her 
more the Government to interpose its powerful arm to keep! corn laws to-morrow, such a trade could not be carried 
s and down competition. It is, when properly considered, the; on. The Northern manufacturer could still make goods ne 
man.” greatest of all absurdities to suppose that it is against the| cheaper than the Northern farmer could purchase them a : 
about English manufacturers that this protection is demanded. jabroad. And it is not until the former comes in compe- / 
ot ex- This isa mere flimsy disguise to cover the fraud and con-| tition with efficient agricultural labor, operating at twelve ia 
of the ceal the outrage perpetrated against the planters. I would| and a half cents a day, and producing one of the most x Rs 
th de- ask the gentleman from Massachusetts, what harm the} valuable staples of the earth, that he finds it convenient ¥ 
me of Manchester manufacturer, with his ten cent calico, could) to haye his rival put down by act of Congress. 
n isto » possibly do him, with his calico of the same quality at! I speak of what I know experimentally, when 1 say 2G 
yvern. (— twenty cents, if there was no domestic production of the| that if the planters of South Carolina were compelled to qt 
| United States that could be exchanged in England for the| pay fifty cents a day for the labor they employ on their a 
ct ex- | former. It would be as impossible, sir, for the man of] plantations, they could not afford to produce cotton for «1 
g sys- | Manchester to bring his goods into competition with those! less than twenty-five or thirty cents a pound. If 1 should es 
, than » of the man of Massachusetts, as it would for the batte-| attempt to cultivate it at the present prices, by such labor, Pa 
thing — vies of Tripoli to be brought to bear successfully on the| my whole capital would be exhausted, and I should be As 
yn, its > fortress at Old Point Comfort. | utterly insolvent in less than ten years. Then, sir, it is 
reign a 34 if the Southern States were sunk by an earthquake, or} obvious enough that it is the cheap labor of the Southern 
on na- if cotton, tobacco, and rice were stricken from the list| States, and not the cheap labor of foreign countries, ry 
nestic of natural productions by some revolution in the laws of against which this exterminating war of prohibition is ‘{ 
t ano- nature, is there any man here so utterly ignorant of the| waged by the whole confederacy of manufacturing inte- fy 
of fo- laws of commerce as to suppose that the twenty cent cali-| rests. 
r ver- co of Massachusetts would require any protection against I will now bring the conduct and the claims of our ad- 
on, to the ten cent calico of England? They never could be| versaries to a test by which every christian combatant 
cord- brought into competition. In what manner, and for| should be willing to be tried. 1 will only ask that they 
“otec- what purpose, would the Birmingham and Manchester} do unto others what they would that others should do unto 
fully manufacturers bring their goods into the markets of the|them. A great deal has been said about compromising 


United States, and what would they obtain in exchange 
Vou. VIII.—197 


this question. Now, in order to see where the true mid- 
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meet, I will first show you what are the two extremes. 
The manufacturers contend that high protecting duties | 
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| be as equal as a system of indirect taxation could be 
dered. 


You will perceive, therefore, how liberal js thy 


shall be levied, for their benefit, upon the productions of| concession which the bill before you makes to the many b 


the Southern planters. Thisis one extreme. 


with it. 


tages in exchanging their staples for manufactures; that | 


they had to go into foreign countries, pay heavy expenses factures of the North, you open the eyes of the manufac 
in sending their staples abroad, and in bringing back the turers to the absurdity of the doctrine which mai 

manufactures obtained for them; from all which expenses|that the whole burden of the duty falls upon 
the domestic manufacturers were fortunately exempted, | sumer. 


having their customers almost at their own doors. 


and to encourage American commerce, they were 


of forty per cent. should be levied, for their 


with their imports: this would be demanding precisely the | 
same protection against the manufacturers which the ma- 
nufacturers now Tesend and enjoy against them. I defy) 

any one to draw « sound distinction between them. How, 

then, would the - manufacturers stand affected by having | 

the rule which they have so long applied to others, ap- 
plied to the mselves? 


And | dition of trade, that the producers of commoditic of 

suppose, further, tlt, to countervail these disadvantages, | which impost or excise duties were levied, cou! l throy 
to in- | the whole burden of those duties 
voke the Government to permit them to import foreign) Even in the state of things most favorable to this re sult, 
manufactures free of duty, while a protecting excise duty | where the duties are imposed upon the entire 
benefit, upon ithe taxed commodities consumed in the country, the \ 
all the domestic manufactures that came in competition | burden cannot be thrown from the producers to thy 
sumers, though the principal part of it undoubtedly woul 
be in most instances. 
an excise duty 
vos imagine that the whole burden of these duties y 


| from it, the mechanics engaged in prod icing these man 
| factures, 

All their manufactures that come in competition wi ith | would be t 't 
imports would have to pay into the treasury a duty of jtial and unequa ul. 


I will now | facturing interest, and how far it still is from putting * the 
state the opposite extreme, which precisely corresponds) South upon a footing of equality with the North. On: 

Suppose, then, that the planters of the South! of the whole scheme w 
were to allege that they labored under great disadvan-! industry of the South, and a bounty to that of the Nort! 





“ill still be a tax upon the productive 
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The moment, sir, you impose a duty upon the many 


+) s 
Lilt Co 


It never was true in any country, or in any ¢ 


upon the consumers 
qua tit 


If, for example, on any ¢ merg 


>* 


should be levied upon hats and shi 


Tee RRs READ Dlg aA nae Nae 


fall € xchisi vely on the wearers of hats and shees’? So { 


Seer 


rp by the unerring instinct of self-in! 
he very “first to c complain of these duties : 
And if a political economist 


} 
sly 


forty per cent. to encourage and protect the planting and | rise u ip and tell them to make themselves easy, for t! 


exporting industry of the South. Would this be, in any 


no part of the burden fell upon them as m: ikers of 


respect, more unjust than the present protecting system?’ hats and shoes, they would indignantly reject his co 


Would it not be its perfect counterpart’ 
be injured by these protecting excise duties levied upon! 
Northern mantifactures? producers of these 
Sachices? Oh, no! 
that the produce 


m 
nis 


“he anu- 


r bears no part of the 


And who would | tion as vain philosophy. 


Bolt, sir, if it be true as 


a general proposition, t! 
direct taxc 


s levied upen commodities operate, t son 


We have See na thousand times told} extent, as burdens upon the producers, it is muchi no \ 
burden of a duty | obviously the case, and to a much gre 


iter extent, w 


levied on his produeti ons, but that the whole burden falls| the duties are not equally levied upon the entire qua 


upon the consumer. 
would sustain no burden, and have no cause of complaint | 
in conse quence of this prote c ting eCxXc ise duty. 


fall exclusively on the consumers, and be thus distributed | | precisely the condition of things, 
equally all over the Union, as it is alleged of the import | protecting duties in the U nited States. 


duties. If this doctrine is true in one case, it is unc loubt-| 
edly true in the othcr. No rule can | 


e true, as I oft en} 
heard it said when I was stu dying arithmetic, which wi ill| 
not work both way 


) Yet, sir, if we were to apply to| 
the manufacturers the rule which they have applied to| 
the planters; if an excise duty of forty per cent. were 
levied and collected from their productions, as the import 
duty now is from the productions of the South, a clamor 
would be forthwith raised throughout the manufacturing 
States, like that *‘universal hubbub” which Milton de-| 
scribesin the infernalregions. A million of voices would cry 
out, ‘‘oppression! desolation! war! vengeance! you have 
destroyed our manufactures! you have reduced us to beg- 
gary!’ > And, sir, wo unto that audacious political eco-| 
nomist who should dare to stand up amidst the ruins, and} i 
attempt to console the manufacturers by ussul ‘ing them, 
as the Southern people have been so often assured, that 
they had no cause whatever to compl ain as producers, for| 

that the whole burden of the duty must necessarily’ fall 
on the consumers. Thus, then, having seen the two ex- 
tremes, it } 
mise which lies between them. 


| 
] 
| 


It is this: we say to our 


adversaries, if you will permit our imported manufactures 
to come in free of duty, we will permit your domestic 
manufactures to remain equally exempt from taxation; 
or, to place it on a footing better suited to the wants of 
the Government, whatever duty you will consent to have 
levied on your domestic man ifactures, we will agree to 
have levied on our imported manufactures. If this were 


nor 


ginal question, I solemnly believe, indeed U know, 


ave rage 


| whole thirty-two millions’ 
/ consumed in the country, but only upon the eigh t mil 
| worth which are imported from Torei ign countries. A 


s. easy to find the middle ground of compro- 
us. 


If this be true, the manufacturers | of these commaditics consumed in the country, but w! 
| ps artis 


al and discriminating duties are levie ‘d on the st 


It would! portion only of the national consumptio And stucl 
and th opera 
I will i iN istrate my view by referring to the act 


of the imports and cot sumpti on of cotton manufactt 


The value of cotton goods produced in the Unit 
states for sale, at the various manufactories, may 
mated at twenty-four millions of dollars; the value of 
lar articles imported from abroad has been, tak 


D 
\ 


of several years, about eight millions of dollars 
making the whole mass of cotton manufactures sold a : 
consumed in the United States amount to thirty-tw 

lions. In this state of our trade, the Government le 

a duty, it will be assumed, of fifty per cent., not up 

worth of cotton man: fact tut 


in this state of facts, it is contended that the domest 

ducers of the imported manufactures, the planters of | 
South, are not subjected to any peculiar burden by thes 
discriminating duties upon their productions, but that th 
whole burden of the duty is thrown exclusively upon tl 
consumers of cotton goods. Let us examine this proj 
sition, and see to what strange conclusions it would lea 
A duty of fifty per cent. upon the eight millions 
imported cctton manufactures, yields a revenue of | 
millions of dollars, which is paid into the treasury. 4 
if the whole burden of this duty falls upon the const! 


ow 


|of imported cotton goods, it can only be so by tl 
|hancement of the price of these goods fifty per cent 


the market. But they come into a market where U 
are also domestic goods of the very same kind t 
amount of twenty-four millions 
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As it is evident that the imported and domestic articles | These views of the subject, which I fear I have very 
of the same kind and quality cannot maintain different | indistinctly presented, bring me to what I regard as a 
prices in a common market, it follows, that if the price of| very important topic in this discussion: 1 allude to the 
the imported commodities is enhanced fifty per cent. by | embarrassment and confusion which result from estimating 
the duties, that of the domestic commodities must rise to|the value of every thing in money, and the habitual con- 
precisely the same level. The whole mass of cotton ma- |} founding of the money price with the exchangeable value 
nufactures would thus be enhanced in price fifty per|of all commodities. If the cotton planters, for example, 
cent., by a duty of fifty per cent. levied on only one-| were to carry their cotton to Europe themselves, and ex- 
fourth part of our consumption; and a tax of four millions| change it for manufactures without the intervention of 
of dollars collected and paid into the treasury, would | commercial agents, and if the Government were to levy 
consequently operate as a burden of sixteen millions upon | the taxes in kind, by taking from the planters, I will sup- 
the people of the United States! But this is not the only! pose, forty out of every hundred bales of the goods into 
strange consequence that follows: if the Government! which they had converted their cotton, no one could fail 
were to impose a duty of fifty per cent. equally upon the|to perceive that the system of protecting duties would be 
eight millions of cotton goods imported, and the twenty- los unjust, unequal, and oppressive as the wickedness of 
four millions made in the United States, it will not be|man could make it. Yet nothing can be more certain 
pretended that this could possibly raise the price of cot-|than that the intervention of commercial agents and of 
ton goods more than fifty per cent. If, then, the duty | money produces no change whatever, either in the ex- 
upon the eight millions only has the same effect, it esta- itent or the distribution of the burdens of taxation. I will 
blishes the monstrous paradox, that a revenue of four mil-| now attempt to make this demonstrably clear, by analyz- 
lions of dollars levied upon eight millions of productions, ling the actual operations of the exchanges of our foreign 
is precisely as burdensome to the people as a revenue of|com.*erce, and by pointing out the influence of our com- 
sixteen millions of dollars levied upon thirty-two millions | mercial restrictions upon the relative value of specie and 
of productions! I call upon those gentlemen who main- | of other commodities. 
tain that the whole burden of the duty falls upon the con-| It is a very common remark among the advocates of the 
sumer, to abandon their theory, or admit these to be its| restrictive system, that duties upon imports would be 
legitimate conclusions. Tam aware that the advocates of| equivalent to duties upon the exports given in exchange 
free trade once maintained these opinions, and hence in-|for them, if it were true that nothing could be obtained 
ferred that the manufacturing States were as much op-/abroad for our exports but the imports which are subject 
pressed by the protecting system as any other portion of|to the duties in question. But it is said this is not the 
the Union. But the people of those States, feeling, and! case, inasmuch as the cotton planter may import specie in 
seeing, and knowing that they were in a state of high| exchange for his cotton, which is subject to no duty at all. 
prosperity, laughed at these as mere speculative theories. | Now, the error of this view of the subject consists in sup- 
The truth is, that when a small portion only of a cer-| posing that specie has a fixed and invariable value as 
tain description of commodities is selected for taxation, |compared with other commodities; whereas, in truth, its 
and a discriminating duty is levied upon that portion, it/relative value is quite as subject to the influence of com- 
follows, of necessity, that the greater part of the burden| mercial restrictions as that of any other article of com- 
imposed upon these selected and proscribed articles must|merce. Suppose, for the purpose of iHustration, that, 
fall upon their producers. My own opinion on this sub-|under a system of perfectly free trade, tea and coffee 








ject is founded upon a principle that is perfectly clear;| were imported at precisely the same price, and that, in 


but the precise proportion which the consumers and pro- | this state of things, a duty of fifty per cent. should be laid 
ducers respectively bear of the burdens imposed, must |upon tea; in this case, no one would have any difficulty in 
be, in some degree, conjectural. One proposition, how-|comprehending the change which would be produced in 
ever, may be confidently affirmed--the amount of the/the relative exchangeable value of these two articles, by 
aggregate burden imposed upon all the consumers of cot- i subjecting one of them toa duty of fifty per cent., and 
ton goods, foreign and domestic, does not exceed the |leaving the other entirely exempted from duty. It is per- 
amount of the revenue collected by the Government upon | feetly plain that, whereas one pound of coffee would 
the cight millions which we import from abroad. If} purchase one pound of tea previous to the imposition of 
these eight millions constituted the whole consumption of |the duty on tea, it would afterwards require one pound 
the country, it is conceded that, even in that case, it would |and a half of coffee toaccomplish the same object. This re- 
be difficult to transfer the whole burden of the duty to the imark isas plainly applicable to any other articles, or classes 
consumers. But when these cight millions of taxed com- |of articles, where the one is subjected to a duty from 
modities come into a market where they meet the com-| which the other is exempted. No one will be found to 
petition of twenty-four millions of the same sort of goods |dispute so obvious a principle, so long as it is confined to 
which pay no duty at all, the difficulty of making the con-|the ordinary commodities of trade; but the moment you 
sumers pay the whole amount of the tax levied is obvious- | propose to apply it to specie, the understanding seems to 
ly increased. But, admitting that they can be made to|be confounded and bewildered, owing, perhaps, to the 
pay it, how will it be distributed? It must be equally dif- | habitual association by which a fixed and unalterable value 
fused over the whole thirty-two millions of cotton manu-|is attached to specie as the universal equivalent for all 
factures consumed in the country. Four millions of dol-| other commodities. Amidst all the fluctuations in the re- 
lars, therefore, the amount of taxation imposed, will|lative prices and exchangeable values of the various arti- 
Operate as a tax of twelve and a half per cent. on all the | cles of commerce, it rarely occurs to any one that a change 
consumers of the thirty-two millions of cotton fabrics in|in the relative value of specie has had any agency in pro- 
the United States. As it is obvious that the consumers!ducing those fluctuations; yet, most assuredly, specie is 
of imported cotton manufactures would only bear, in the subject to precisely the same law in this respect as any 
case stated, a burden of twelve and a half per cent., it/other article. If, for example, one hundred dollars in 








































































































would seem to follow, as a corollary, that the remaining 
thirty-seven and a half per cent. of the duty paid at the 
custom-house must be a burden on the producers: for it 


may be laid down as a universal rule, that wherever a! 


duty is levied upon any production, whatever part of that 
duty cannot be thrown upon the consumer, must, of ne- 
cessity, fall on the producer. 


specie would purchase one hundred yards of cloth under 
a system of free trade in both commodities, and, in this 
state of things, a duty of fifty per cent. should be levied 
upon the importation of cloth, no proposition can be less 
liable to dispute than that one hundred and fifty, instead 
of one hundred dollars, would be required to purchase 
one hundred yards of cloth, after the duty on cloth had 
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been long enough in operation to produce its natural effect could not be resumed. After this adjustment should take 
upon the exchangeable value of the two articles. The | place, however, the United States would have the precise 
certain effect, therefore, of attempting to avoid the bur-/ quantity of specie which they required in the actual state 
den of a restriction upon our usual imports, by resorting'| of their trade, and the adjustment, therefore, would not 
to the importation of specie, would be to degrade the|be temporary, but as permanent as the commercial re. 
value of specie in the United States as compared with all) strictions which gave rise to it. 

other articles, excepting the staples of exportation. In| Let us now examine the effect which this change in the 
other words, the exchangeable value of specie in the} value of money will produce on the exchangeable value of 
United States would be diminished precisely in the degrce/ the great staples of exportation, cotton, tobacco, and rice. 
that the price of other articles would be enhanced by the| As their money price in the United States is notoriously 
restriction, and by the consequent importation of specie. | governed by their money price abroad; and as it is evident 
To make this plain, I will now suppose that there existed} that their money price abroad cannot be increase] by the 
no duty or restriction upon the importation of any foreign| duties laid upon the imports we receive for them, it may 
production: if, in this state of our laws and our trade, all| be safely assumed that the money price of these staples 
the duties should be imposed upon foreign manufactures, | will not be greater in the United States under a system of 
which now constitute the protecting system, and specie| protecting duties, than it would be without such a system. 
continued to be imported free of duty, the first effect of] In point of fact, even the money price of our staples of 
the restriction would be to suspend the importation of all| exportation is slightly diminished by the protecting sys. 
articles subject to the protecting duties. As the relative | tem; but I will take it for granted, for the sake of argu- 
prices of these articles in England and the United States| ment, that it is undiminished. Even upon this assumption, 
would be adapted to a state of frce trade, the exporter of} it is apparent that the real price, or, in other words, the 
cotton would find it more to his advanizge, upon the first} exchangeable value of these staples, must be diminis!icd ; 
imposition of the protecting duty, to import specie in ex-| in the United States precisely in the degree that the val 3 
change for his cotton, and purchase domestic manufac-) of specie is depreciated, as compared with other commo- 
tures with it, than to import foreign manufactures under|dities. If the planters can obtain only the same quantity 
the high duties imposed upon them. This operation] of specie for their staples, while the price of the whole 
would go on until the relative value of manufactures in| list of protected articles is enhanced from thirty to fifiy 
England and the United States, as compared with specie, | per cent., and all other articles in a smaller degree, it's 
should be so far changed that it would be more advanta-|a self-evident proposit’on, that the exchangeable value of 
geous for the exporters of cotton to import manufactures, | cotton, tobacco, and rice, is diminished, precisely to the J 
even under the high duties, than to import specie. This| sume extent that the average price of all other articlesis 
change in the relatiye value of manufactures in the two| enhanced by the protecting duties. 

countries would be produced by the diminution of the! Money is of no value, but for the command it gives to 
quantity of specie in England, and the accumulation of it/ its possessor over the necessaries and luxuries of life. It 

in the United States. Money would rise in value in Eng-| is perfectly absurd, therefore, to deny that the real price, 
land, or, which is the same thing, the money price of} the exchangeable value of cotton, is diminished, because 
things would full; in a small degree, however, as the) the same number of silver dollars can be obtained for it, 
quantity of specie exported to the United States would; when it is notorious that it will require one hundred and 
bear a very small proportion to the immense mass of pro-| thirty, or one hundred and fifty of these dollars to pur- 
ductions in England, and her other markets, in which| chase the same quantity of the comforts of life that one 
money is required to circulate. At the same time, the} hundred dollars would purchase if it were not for the 
value of specie would fall in the United States, or, which | protecting duties. Money is not, in itself, a source ol 
is the same thing, the money price of all commedities, ex-|enjoyment. If 1 could purchase the same amount of en- 
cept the staples of exportation, would rise in our market,! joyment for one dollar, that I can with ten, I would | 
in a very considerable degree, too, because the increased] precisely as wea]thy with ten thousand dollars as I am 
quantity of money required to circulate American com-| with one hundred thousand. Nothing but a puerile and 
modities would bear a large proportion to the whole mass| contemptible vanity can be gratified by increasing a man’s 
of productions it would be required to circulate, owing ta! store of gold and silver, unless it increases also his com- 
the artificial state of domestic prices created by the pro-| mand over the various preductions of human industry 
tecting duties. | which minister to his wants and his desires. 

It is immaterial to my purpose to determine the degree| It is of the utmost importance, therefore, to the true 
precisely in which the value of money would be appre-| understanding of this subject, that we bear constantly in 
ciated in England, and depreciated in the United States. | mind the distinction between the money price and the ex- 
The important point to be established is, that the apprecia-| changeable value of cotton, tobacco, and rice, as they are 
tion abroad, and the depreciation at home, united, would] affected by the protecting system. In the report of the 
produce a considerable change in the value of money as} Committee of Ways and Means, it is assumed that the real 
compared with commodities generally, and a change fully} price or exchangeable value of cotton is diminished a! 
equal to the rate of the protecting duties, in the value of| least two cents a pound by the indirect operation of the 
money, as compared with the protected articles. If, for} protecting duties. I confidently believe that the diminu- 
example, the average of the protecting duties was fifty | tion is much greater than even thjs estimate, which 1 will 
per cent., it is plain that a dollar in England, as compared |now attempt to prove by a plain analysis. 
with protected articles, would be worth precisely as much| It is agreed that the planter gets no more money for! 
as a dollar anda half in the United States, compared with} cotton, and I have granted (contrary to the fact) that he 
the same articles. It would require, therefore, fifty per| gets as muchas he would if he enjoyed a free trade. Now, 
cent. more of the precious metals, or of their substitutes, what are the uses to which the planter can apply is 
to circulate a given quantity of protected articles in the| money? If he wishes to purchase cotton or woollen manu- 
United States after the protecting duties were imposed, | factures, he will have to give, upon an average, forty ot 
than it required before. And, until a new distribution) fifty per cent. more for them in consequence of the pro- 
and adjustment of the quantity of the precious metals) tecting duties; and, asa matter of course, in this branch 
should take place between England and the United States, | of his exchanges, the value of his money will be prope! 
adapted to the new and artificial state of prices in the two/tionately diminished. If he wishes to purchase iron tor 
countries, the importation of protected articles from Eng-|the purposes of his plantation, he will have to give at 

land, which had been suspended by the protecting duties, | least one hundred per cent. more than it would cost ! 
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' the protecting duties. Applying this course of reasoning 


_ direct exchange for his cotton, and pay the duties on them 
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trade were free, and of course it would require two dol-| cotton, tobacco, or rice continues to be produced for ex- 
Jars to purchase what ought to cost but one. If he wishes | portation, this must continue to be the case. It is utterly 
to purchase iron manufactures, he will have to give twenty-| impossible to exclude the importation of protected arti- 
seven and a half per cent., and if shoes or hats, thirty-|cles, to whatever extent you may carry your duties, until 
three per cent. more than they would cost him, but for} you have destroyed the business of rearing staples for ex- 
portation. No proposition is capable of clearer proof 
to the whole catalogue of sete articles, it will be this, and yet few are so little understood. TI will en- 


found, that, upon the grand aggregate of the purchases|deavor to make it plain. When the tariff of 1828 was 
he has occasion to make of these articles with the money | passed, almost every body believed it to be prohibitory 
obtained for his cotton, it will require, upon an average, |as to most of those articles which were subject to as high 
about forty-five per cent. more than it would cost if the ja duty as fifty per cent. It was, in fact, temporarily so as 
protecting duties were repealed. And here, sir, it is pro-|to many articles. But as soon as the distribution of the 
per to remark that these facts clearly indicate a diminu-| precious metals, or their substitutes, became adjusted and 
tion of the real price or exchangeable value of cotton, | proportioned to this new state of things, importations were 
whether the planter himself actually consumes these vari-| freely resumed, and as large an amount of protected arti- 
ous articles which [have enumerated or not. The burden|cles came in, at an average of nearly fifty per cent., as 
is unalterably fixed upon the planter asa producer; for he | had come in before at the lower rates of the former tariff. 
is compelled either to import these articles himself, in} The whole experience of the country has, in fact, been 
but a practical illustration of the view I have here presented. 
out of his own pocket, or to receive money in exchange| After the passage of each successive tariff, importations 
for his cotton. have been for atime diminished, and the manufacturers 

If he imports or receives money, he obtains a commo-| have been satisfied. But after the lapse of a few years, 
dity degraded in value by the very system which compels |the importations become as great as ever, and the manu- 
him to receive it. It is precisely the same thing to himas|facturers become as clamorous for additional protection. 
if he were compclled to receive any other commodity, in| By a singular fatality, illustrating the pernicious connex- 
like manner degraded inits value. Even, therefore, if he |ion betwcen the Presidential election and the tariff, the 
should not wish to lay out more than one-half or one-third | protection of each successive tariff has only been deemed 
of it in protected articles, he must either retain it barren | sufficient for four years, and the necessity of increasing 
and unproductive in his coffers, or let some other person |it has always become apparent just in the midst of the 
have it, by whom it would be applied to the purchase of/canvass for the Presidency. But however this may be, 
these very protected articles. And as it would be no more | certain it is that a clamorous demand for protection has 
valuable in the hands of this third person, for purchasing | been made at every interval of four years since the tariff 
such articles, than it was in the hands of the planter, it is! of 1816; and but for the extraordinary state of the coun- 
evident that whatever article the planter might receive for | try, 1 think it not improbable that a similar demand would 
it, would be diminished in quantity in exact proportion to|have been made now. These facts satisfactorily prove 
the degradation of the value of specie. ithat no rate of duties that will not prohibit the exporta- 

So that, unless it be assumed that money has an intrinsic | tion of our Southern staples, can prohibit, for any length 
value, without any reference to the other commodities it| of time, the importation of those manufactures which are 





| will purchase, it follows that the exchangeable value of | now imported in exchange for them. If you were to raise 


cotton is diminished by the protecting system in the ex-|your average of duties to sixty per cent. to-morrow, in 
act proportion that the prices of other articles are in-|less than twelve months nearly the same amount of manu- 
creased by it. |factures would be imported as is imported now, unless the 
If, when the planter exchanges his cotton in Liverpool! exportation of Southern staples should be cut off or cur- 
for money, he were permitted to exchange that money for | tailed by it. How can it be otherwise? How is it possible 
English manufactures, as freely as he is permitted here to| that cotton, tobacco, and rice can be exported, if some- 
exchange it for Northern manufactures, he would un-| thing required for our national consumption be not re- 
doubtedly obtain a much more valuable exchange for’ his}ecived for them fiom foreign nations? The nonsensical 
productions. Ina word, money which he receives in Eng-| idea of impo:ting specie, the most absurd of all the follies 
land is worth forty or fifty per cent. more there than it is! of the mercantile system, can now find no advocates. It 
here, for all the uses to which he wishes to apply it. But/is neither more nor less than the old Spanish policy of 
you interpose your protecting duties, and thereby prevent | making the nation wealthy by hoarding specie, exhibited 
him from using it in England under the heavy penalty of|in a different but much more efficient form than that in 
forty-or fifty per cent., in order that he may be compelled | which it was once exhibited by Spain. 
to bring it into the United States, and apply it to the| She attempted to prohibit, by penal laws, the exporta- 
purchase of domestic manufactures, at prices forty or/tion of specie; you dothat which is much more effectual, 
fifly per cent. higher than they would cost him in Eng-| by fercing its importation, and then prohibiting the impor- 
land. However it may be disguised, therefore, by the | tation of any thing which can give rise to the exportation 
interposition of the various agents by whom the compli- | of it. 
cated process of the foreign exchange is performed, it is; If the planters of the South should be weak enough to 
nevertheless certain that the alternative is presented to |attempt to enrich themselves and the nation by receiving 
the planter, either to exchange his cotton for foreign manu- | the annual amount of their staples in specie, from foreign 
factures, and pay forty or fifty per cent. on the valuc of countries, they would exhibit the folly and fatuity of the 
them for the privilege of making the exchange, or to ex-! wretched miser who perishes amidst the hoards of his 
change it for domestic manufactures, and pay forty or fifty |treasure for the want of food. 
per cent. for them beyond the price for which the same} What, then, can they receive for their staples? If you 
articles could be obtained from England. Heavy as the |exclude the protected articles, the whole of our national 
penalty is, the planters find it to their advantage to adopt imports would not amount to more than one-half the value 
the former branch of the alternative. Yes, sir, they find |of the Southern staples; and these are principally imports 
it more advantageous to pay this enormous penalty, and go |which are now received in exchange fur the productions 
to those natural markets from which it is the whole scope of other parts of the Union, to an amount fully equal to 
of your legislation to exclude them, than to go to the mise- |the consumption of the country. 
rable domestic market to which you wish to confinethem, | 1 will now produce the authority of the two writers I 
without paying any penalty at all. And, sir, as long as have already quoted, to sustain the doctrine just laid down, 
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as to the effect of commercial restrictions in n changing the 
value of the precious metals. Professor Senior says: 

*« They cannot deny that the commodities they would} 
exclude must be given to us gratuitously, or in exchange 
for our own produce, or for money. The first supposition, 
granting we could be sufferers by it, is too absurd even for 
the reasoners whom Iam describing. If they adopt the| 
second, they must admit that the loss to the producers, | 
whose exports we indirectly prohibit, balances the gain to, 
those whom we forcibly encourage, leaving the loss to the | 
public uncompensated. ‘They are driven, therefore, to 
maintain that the payment would be in money; and to sup- 
pose that such a payment could be cx ontinued, and would 
be an evil, is the mercantile theory.’ Again: ‘Ty will 


suppose that all the protecting duties with which we have | 


clogged our commerce with France, ate suddenly re- 
moved, and that the removal is immediately follow ed by 
an increased importation of French commodities to the | 
amount of five millions sterling. And I will suppose the 
commercial restrictions, on the part of France, to remain 
unaltered. I will suppose, too, that the five millions in 
question are actually remitted in money. 
that the afflux of so large a sum from I 
flux into France, must ‘sink all English prices, and occa- 
sion a general rise of prices in Fra 
not, the transaction would be one of pure benefit to Eng- 
land, and of pure joss to France. As money is not a source 
of gratification, but a mere instrument of commerce, ifour 





ice. 


prices were not affected by parting with a portion of our) 


money, we should be inse nsible of our loss; or rather we 
should have sustained no loss whatever, and have gained 
the five millions’ worth of French commodities without 
any real sacrifice, while France would have parted with 
those commodities, and received no sensible equivalent.” 

The case put by the author, it will be seen, is the coun- 
terpart of that by which I have illustrated the effect of our 
restrictions upon the value of money. The same argument, 
however, which shows that the repeal of re strictions would 
cause money to flow out of the country, and rise in value, 
equally proves that the imposition of restrictions would 
cause money to flow in and sink in value. 

Mr. Ricardo, one of the most distinguished of the prac- 
tical economists of Europe, lays down these principles: 

**Goid and silver having been chosen for the general 
medium of circulation, thes are, by the competition of 
commerce, distributed in such proportions amongst the 
different countries of the world, as toaccommodate them- 
selves to the natural trafic which would take place if no 
such metals existed, and the trade betwee 
purely a trade of barter.” 

** Now suppose England to discovera process for making 
wine, so that it should become he rest rather to grow 
it than to import it, she would cease to manufacture cloth 


n countries were 


r ints 


for exportation, and would grow wine for herself. ‘The 
money price of these commodities would be regulated ac- 
cordingly. Cloth would continue for some time to be ex-| 


ported from this country, because its price Wot uld continue | 


to be higher in Portu gal than here; but money, in 1 of 
wine, would be given in exchange for it, till the — umu- 
lation of money here, and its diminution abroad, should so 
operate on the rel: pees value of cloth in the two countries, 
that it would cease to be profitable to export it.” 

**Tt is thus that tha sais of each country is apportion- 
ed to it in such quantities only as may 
regulate a profitable trade or barter.” 
tion of money in one country, and its in 
do not operate on the price of one c¢ 
on the prices of all.” 

**'This higher value of money will not be indicated b 
the exchange; bills may continue to be negotiated ut p: Wr, 
although the prices of corn and labor should be 10, 20, or 
30 per cent. higher in one country than another.” 
**When cach country has precisely t! 


steac 


oO 
be necessary to 
** But the diminu- 
another 

only, but 


‘rease in 


dity 
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5 It is admitted | 
England, and its in- 


Indeed, if it did | 
| minate d the Pons asinorum of this great controversy 


|another is easily effected, there cannot long continue : 
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ney which it ought to have, money will not, indeed, bec if the 
same value in each; for, with respect to many commodities, 
it may differ 5, 10, or even 20 per cent., but the exch: ange 
will be at par.” 

Here, sir, is a distinct recognition of the princi ples for 
which I am contending, as it regards the distribution of 
money amongst different nations, and the changes pre 
duced in its value by the increase or diminution of it 
quantity. The cases “stated by way of illustration are jo 
precisely analogous to our case; but I feel warranted j : 
saying, that if “this were submitted to these anthors, 
pri inciples they have laid down would induce them to. prc 
nounce the same opinion in relation to it which I hay 
endeavored to present. 

It is distinctly affirmed that the accumulation of mon 


Sm as Re eee 


Areas! 


imports, while exports are free, must not only caus yan 
accumulation of money, but permanently retain it as | p 
as the restriction continues, it follows that the had or 
more properly, the exchangeable value of pert, must 
be permanently diminished in the precise degree that t! 
value of specie is deprecated. 
This view of the subject furnishes a complete and 

factory solution of a puzzling difficulty which many persons 
cannot get over, and which may be appropriately der 


rates 


When it is contended that the protecting duties do 1 
fall exclusively upon the consumers, but partly upon the 
producers of the exports, and partly on the consumers of i 
the imports, every merchant’s clerk is ready with th 
ply, that as the importing merchant must add the duty 
well as his usual profits to the cost of every impor, 
it necessarily follows that the consumer must pay the dut : 

Now, it is admitted that the importing merchant must 
increase the money price for which he sellsa foreign J 
manufacture, so as to indemnify himself for the duty pa i 


on it; but we have seen that this enhanced money price is 


produced in part by the depreciation in the value of money. 


} ‘ 
{In whatever degree the increased price of protected ar 


cles arises from this depreciation in the value of money, 
other commodities in the same market or commercial con 
munity will experience a corresponding increase ¢ of ric 

It is true, therefore, as is sometimes supposed, that t! 
Northern farmers and laborers are as much oppressed by \ 


| the protecting system as the people of the Southern States 


other than the planters. Experience confirms th 
clusions of theory on this subject. Whatever incr 
the prosperity and profits of the great and leading 
employments of capital in any community, has always 
been found to increase the prosperity and profits of all 
subordinate employments, as well as the wages of labor 
It is obvious that, in the same local community, where 


the transfer of capital and labor from one employment to 





ferent rates of profit and wages of labor. The truth of this 
remark will strike the commonest observer. But the pr 
cise mode in which this equality of profits and wages is | 
du ced, 1 is not so obvious. Hf, for ex xample, protecting d jut 
enhance the money price of the v sarious manufactures vj 
which they are laid, to the full extent of these duties, they ys 
at the same time, enhance the price of all other articles 
in the manufacturing region, though not to so great an ex- 
tent. In whatever ‘degree the rise of the price of pr 
tected manufactures is produced by the quantity and 
diminished value of money, in that degree all other articles 
in the same ae of country are enhancedalso. Whil 
therefore, the price of manufactures is increased for “ty 
fifty per cent. by the protecting duties, the price of 
farming productions i is probably increased twenty -fiv 
thirty per cent. It results that ‘the burden impose lup 
the Northern consumers is only the difference betwé 
the price of the protected and the unprotected pr me 
tions of that part of the Union. For the same reason tha 
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the prosperity of the great manufacturing interests of the 
North produces a corresponding prosperity in the other 
classes there, the depressed condition of the Southern 
lanters must produce a corresponding depression in all 
the subordinate departments of Southern industry. The 
protecting duties have a double operation upon them. 
They, at the same time, diminish the price of their great 
staples, and increase the price of all the articles they have 
occasion to purchase from other parts of the Union. 

I will now inquire what is the aggregate effect of the 
whole protecting system on the two great subdivisions of 
the Union—the planting and the manufacturing States. 
Assuming the average rate of protecting duties at forty 
per cent., (though it is in fact more, ) and setting down the 
Southern exports at thirty-five millions of dollars, we have 
the sum of fourteen millions of dollars as the amount of 
the revenue annually levied from the productions of the 
planting States, of which more than one-half is transferred 
as a tribute to the manufacturing States. But the actual 
extent of the transfer of wealth which takes place, annual- 
ly, from the South to the North, cannot be fully realized 
until we take into the estimate the exchanges between 
those two sections, as well as our foreign exchanges. 

The whole amount of the Southern staples which we sell 
to the manufacturing States, cannot amount to less than 
six millions of dollars. Cotton alone, by the estimate of] 
the manufacturers, amounts to more than thatsum. While 
we certainly obtain no greater money price for our staples 
in thisexchange, in consequence of the protecting duties, 
we as certainly give from twenty-five to fifty per cent. more 
for all the articles we receive. The amount of the direct} 
annual tribute levied upon the South, in this internal trade, | 
is not less than two millions of dollars. The estimate of| 
the Committee of Ways and Means is much too small. 

As to this burden. there can be no mistake; for it is cer-| 
tain that the money price of the articles we receive from 
the North for the staples there consumed, is increased to! 
the amount of at least two millions by the protecting duties; | 
and it is as certain that the money price of cotton, tobacco, 
and rice, is not increased at all, but rather diminished by | 
those duties. | 

Upon the whole, then, the annual production of the| 
three great agricultural staples of the South, consumed | 
both abroad and at home, amounts to at least forty millions 
of dollars. The effect of the protecting system, as we 
have seen, is to depress the exchangeable value of this 
whole amount of production, as compared both with the 
manufactures of the North, and with foreign manufac- 
tures, in the exact degree that it enhances the prices of 
those manufactures. In other words, upon all the exchan- 
ges of the planters, at home and abroad, they pay an ave- 
rage of forty per cent. more for what they purchase, 
while the price of their staples is not at all increased; and| 
this unequal state of their exchanges is exclusively pro- 
duced by the protecting duties. 

Sir, this is no picture of the imagination; it is a plain 
analysis, a strict business view of our condition. And 1 
do not know any language by which I can better describe 
the aggregate operation of the protecting system upon the 
different sections of this Union, than to say it is an annual 
legislative draft upon the productive industry ofthe plant- 
ing States, in favor of the manufacturing States, for be- 
tween ten and fifteen millions of dollars, signed by the} 
presiding officers of the two Houses, and countersigned! 
by the President of the United States. 

Having now explained the agency of money in the ex-| 
changes of foreign commerce, and its tendency to disguise | 
the actual operation of the protecting system, the com- 
mittee will the more readily perceive the force and pro- 
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priety of the illustrations which have been adduced to/ million six hundred thousand dollars. 
prove the great inequality and injustice of that system. | 
The reason is now apparent why import duties have been 
erroneously supposed to operate differently from excise 
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duties upon the producers and consumers of the articles 
subjected to these respective duties. 

If, for example, a discriminating excise duty were levied 
upon the producers of one-third part only of the cotton 
manufactures of the United States, every body would ad- 
mit that almost the whole burden of this duty would fall 
upon the producers of the proscribed manufactures. The 
exemption of the other two-thirds from taxation would 
render it obviously impossible to throw the burden of the 
duty on the consumers. 

Now, this is equally true of import duties levied upon 
foreign manufactures, while domestic manufactures of the 
same kind, and of twice the amount, are exempted from 
duties. And the reason why it is not equally apparent, is, 
that, as excise duties operate upon domestic exchanges, 
there is nothing in the transaction that brings an increased 
quantity of money into the market. Every body sees, 
therefore, that, in the case stated, the price of the dutied 
article cannot be increased as much even as one-third 
part of the amount of the duty, and the principal burden 
must consequently be borne by the producer. 

if money were not admitted free of duty from fo- 
reign countries, and if the quantity of it in the United 
States remained the same, after the imposition of pro- 
tecting duties, as before, it would be equally as apparent, as 
in the case of excise duties, that the producers must bear 
most of the burden. The very first effect of laying on 
protecting duties, in such a state of things, would bea plain, 
palpable fall in the money price of the staples of exporta- 
tion in the United States, almost exactly proportioned to 
the duties, while the money price of the protected articles 
would remain unchanged. The exchangeable value of 
the staples of exportation would be no more diminished 
than it is now, but it would be more obvious, from being 
indicated by a fall in the money price of these staples, in- 
stead of arise in the money price of protected manufactures. 

For the purpose of embodying these principles in a 
practical illustration, and of demonstrating that partial 
and discriminating duties upon a portion only of the na- 
tional consumption must operate as taxes upon production, 
1 will suppose that one-third part of each and every article 
consumed in the United States were produced south of 
the Potomac, and the other two-thirds north of that river. 
1 will, moreover, suppose that a political economist were 
to rise up in the North, and propose that the whole amount 
of the federal taxes should be levied by excise duties up- 
on that third of the various articles of our consumption 
which was produced south of the Potomac. He would 
be at no loss for arguments to sustain this proposition as a 
just and equal scheme of taxation, if it be true that the 
whole burden of indirect taxes falls upon the consumers. 
He could truly allege that it would be much more econo- 
mical to collect the duties from one-third part of the Union, 
than from the whole, inasmuch as only one-third of the 
number of revenue officers would be required; and if it 
would be an equal and just system, its economy should be 
decisive in its favor. 

Let us now dispassionately examine its true operation, 
assuming that the productions of the South amounted to 
sixty millions, and those of the North to one hundred and 
twenty millions, and that an excise duty of forty per cent. 
should be levied on the former, yielding an annual re- 
venue of twenty-four millions of dollars. ‘Taking the ar- 
ticle of shoes as an example, and assuming that twelve mil- 
lions of pairs should be annually consumed in the United 
States, averaging the value of one dollar each, it would 
follow, from the supposition, that the Southern States would , 
produce four millions of these pairs, and that the Southern 
shoemakers would pay excise duties to the amount of one 
Now, it is main- 
tained that all duties fall upon the consumers, and conse- 
quently that the Southern producers of shoes would have 
no more cause to complain of these partial dutiesthan any 
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other class of: people, as all must be equally the wearers 
and consumers of shoes. It is evident that the consumers 
of the South would be subject to no greater burden, as 
consumers, than those of the North, for the price of South- 
ern made shoes could not be any higher than that of North- 
ern made shoes in the same common market; there could 
not be two prices for the same quality of shoes. The 
whole result would consequently be, that the consumers 
of the North and of the South would pay the very same 
price for shoes, and be subject to the very same burden 
in consequence of this duty. But the Southern shoemakers, 
it is obvious, would pay taxes to the amount of one million 
six hundred thousand dollars, while those of the North 
would pay none at all. Here, then, would be a specific 
tax of one million six hundred thousand dollars levied on 
the producers of shoes in the South, diminishing the an- 
nual income of that section of the Union precisely to that 
extent, as compared with the income derived by the North- 
ern section from the same quantity of the same kind of la- 
bor. The course of reasoning which I have applied to 
shoes, will equally apply to every other article; and it will 
follow that the grand aggregate of this scheme of partial 
and discriminating excise duties would be to throw the 
entire burden of federal taxation upon the Southern States, 
though the consumers of both sections would be equally 
affected by it. It would be exclusively a tax upon the 
producers, and would be, in no respect, less unjust and 
appressive than if the same sum were levied, by a poll 
tax, upon the shoemakers, and the various other produc- 
ing classes of the Southern States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if that scheme of adjusting the 
tariff should prevail, which proposes to repeal all the duties 
on unprotected articles, and levy the whole federal revenue 
by import duties upon those articles which are obtained 
from abroad in exchange for cotton, tobacco, and rice, we 
shall have the very system which Ll have described, to all 
substantial intents and purposes; the only difference will be 
in the name. In the one case, as in the other, the entire 
burden of federal taxation will be thrown upon the South- 
ern States, as certainly as if the revenue were exclusively 
raised by an excise duty upon cotton, tobacco, and rice, 
at the moment of their passing from the warehouses of the 
planters. I pronounce it to be utterly impossible for the 
ingenuity of man to devise a plan of raising revenue more 
unjust and unequal in its operation upon the exporting 
States of this confederacy. 

Such are the views I have deemed it proper to present 
of inequality of the protecting duties, as a system of taxa- 
tion and contribution, I will now briefly advert to the 
still greater inequality which exists in the disbursements 
of ths Government; a circumstance which greatly aggra- 
vates the oppressiveness of the system, and makes it abso- 
lutely desolating to the planting States. This, sir, is com- 
paratively a new department of political economy. The 
tremendous influence of Government disbursements in the 
distribution of national wealth seems to have been over- 
looked by the ablest men in Europe, until the termination 
of the wars which grew out of the French revolution. The 
great distress which was produced in England by the 
transition from war to peace, and the consequent curtail- 
ment of the annual loans and disbursements of the Go- 
vernment, to the extent of something like one hundred 
millions of dollars, disclosed to the statesmen of that coun- 
try the true secret of the immense financial resources which 
had carried them through the war, and which were appa- 
rently as miraculous as the military resources of the French 
emperor. They made the important discovery that the 
aggregate wealth of a nation, and particularly its pecuniary 
resources for war, are scarcely diminished at all by the 
heaviest taxation, so longas the revenue collected is disburs- 
ed within the country; and that almost the whole operation 
consisted, not in destroying capital and wealth, but in trans- 
ferring them from one class of the community to another. 
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Sir, Tam greatly within the limits of what I might affirm, 
when I say that taxes to the amount of five millions of 
doilars, levied on the Southern States, and disbursed jy 
distant parts of the confederacy, are more burdensome 
and oppressive than taxes to the amount of ten millions 
would be if disbursed amongst those States. It is a grea, 
error to suppose that the collection and disbursement of 
revenue annihilates just so much of the productive capital 
of the country. To exemplify this, let us suppose tha 
Congress should provide for the annual appropriation of 
three millions of dollars (as I fear it soon will) for reyoly. 
tionary pensioners: let us further suppose that the New 
England States should receive, in pensions, three times 
| the amount of the whole expenses of their local Govern. 
ments; is it not apparent that they would gain three times 
;as much as they would lose by the combined operation of 

the State taxation and fedcral disbursements? Vermont 
would annually receive, judging from her present pep. 
sion list, about two hundred thousand dollars of this pep. 
sion fund. Now, somebody must pay the taxes by which 
these pensions are provided. The Government cannot 
| create money, like Midas, by converting every thing it 
touches into gold. Whoever they may be that pay these 
taxes, itis certainly a burden to them, abstracting pre. 
cisely so much from their annual income. The money 
goes to Vermont, and is paid to the pensioners; and the 
j; old theory assumes that it is so much productive capital 
\forever vanished and gone. But it is not so. Almost 
| the precise sum of money which was taken from the tax 
| payers, is now in the hands of the pensioners, and is just 
,;as productive as it ever was. The pensioners may then- 
| selves apply it to some useful and profitable business, and 
| if they do not, the very first persons to whom they pay it 
| away, almost certainly will. What, then, is the amount 
| of the aggregate national loss of wealth and capital result- 
ing from this operation? It is precisely the sum which 
these pensioners would have produced by their labor, 
without the pensions, beyond what they now produce by 
| that labor after receiving the pensions, and this would not, 
| probably, amount to ten per cent. on the sum they receive 
from the Government. If the pensioners should prove to 
be industrious men, and apply their incomes to some pro- 
ductive purpose, the national loss will be reduced toa 
mere trifle. It will consist, not, indeed, of the expenses 
| of collecting and disbursing, for even these will accrue to 
the benefit of the collecting and disbursing officers, but 
\ it will consist of the sum which those officers would bave 
| made in some private pursuits, if they had not been unpro- 
/ductively employed by the Government. 
| Lhave selected this single instance of the effect of the 
| Government disbursements as an illustration of the whole. 
jina pecuniary point of view, the nation loses, in the aggre- 
;gate, only the sum which the officers, soldiers, sailors, 
|and other persons employed by the Government, are pre- 
vented from making in some productive employment 
| This would not amount, upon an average, to more than 
five millions of dollars on a revenue of twenty-four mi: 
| ions collected and disbursed by the Government. The 
remaining nineteen millions are merely transferred from 
those parts of the Union where the taxes are levied, t0 
,those in which they are distributed, without any aggre: 
gate diminution of the national wealth. In a country like 
England, having a small territory, this operation is scarcely 
‘felt. ‘The burdens of the taxes, and the benefits of the 
disbursements, are so equally distributed every where, 
that the one is almost completely counterbalanced by the 
‘other. In the United States it is almost precisely the 
‘reverse. In South Carolina and Georgia, for example, 
States which contribute probably three times their prope! 
| quota of taxation, amounting to upwards of five millions, 
there have not been annually expended one hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the last ten years. Almost the whole of 4 
‘revenue of twenty-four millions of dollars is distributed 
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north of the Potomac, principally among the manufactur-| While you see nothing but ruined cities and deserted vil- 
ing States; adding additional stimulus to their industry, | lages from the Potomac to the Gulf of Mexico, you behold 
already too highly stimulated by the enormous bounties of | the most animating spectacle of cities, towns, and villages, 
the protecting system. In the exact degree that these une-| rising up like ‘bright exhalations,” and as if by magic, 

ual disbursements enrich the Northern States, itisself-evi-| throughout the whole region of the manufacturing States. 
dent that they must impoverish those of the South. Itis a} But, sir, there is no magic in all this, but the injustice of 
perennial current which constantly flows out and never re-| human legislation; which, by a process silent, unperceiv- 
turns, and must inevitably exhaust any fountain, however) ed, and fora long time unknown even toits devoted victims, 
abundant. Itis precisely as if the taxes collected in one coun-| has been steadily drawing away the very life-blood of their 
try were disbursed in another; and I will venture the opi-| prosperity, and transfusing it into that of their oppressors. 
nion, that, if the taxes raised in England for thé last twenty! I have, heretofore, adverted to the extraordinary fact 
years had been disbursed onthe continent, the whole island) that the wages of agricultural labor are four times as high 
would have been at this moment a desolate waste. |in the manufacturing States as they are in the planting 

If, sir, these views of the pernicious influence of the| States; and I will now repeat what I said here two years 
taxation, protection, and disbursements of this Government! ago, that there is not a country upon the face of the earth 
upon the prosperity of the planting States rested solely | where the labors of agriculture are performed exclusively 
on speculative reasoning, I might be disposed to distrust} by freemen, that would have submitted to this system of 
the results of that reasoning, however clearly made out. | oppression half so long as it has been endured by the peo- 
But, sir, Llive ina country where the oppressive influence} ple of the South. The great pressure of the system has 
of this system is practically felt; and where impressive; been upon the planters; men naturally liberal, public 
memorials are every where scattered over the fairest re-| spirited, and patriotic. Feeling no actual suffering, they 
gion that the sun of heaven ever shone upon, bearing testi-| have too long and too patiently submitted to this injustice 
mony to the truth of the exposition I have presented. The|and oppression amidst the decay of every thing around 
historical and statistical phenomena of the manufacturing) them, while the price of labor has been gradually sinking 
and planting States for the last sixteen years give the/ from fifty to twelve and a half cents a day, and the profits 
most ample and conclusive confirmation to all that I have) of capital in proportion. Sir, Iam sure, if the tables had 
said on this subject. been turned upon New England, she would not have sub- 

At the close of the late war with Great Britain, every | mitted to this process half so long as the Southern States 
thing in the political and commercial changes, resulting! have submitted to it. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
from the general peace, indicated unparalleled prosperity | [Mr. Apams] has informed us that, during the embargo 
to the Southern States, and great embarrassment and dis-| and non-intercourse laws, New England was almost driven 
tress to those of the Nort’. The nations of the continent] to rebellion. Sir, I will do New England the justice to 
had all directed their efforts to the business of manufac-| say that if she had been the victim of such a nefarious 
turing; and all Europe may be said to have converted their! scheme of legislative plunder as this, tending rapidly to 
swords into machinery, creating an unprecedented demand | reduce the wages of her free laborers from fifty to twelve 
for cotton, the great staple of the Southern States. There| and a half cents a day, before they had descended half 
is nothing in the history of commerce that can be compar-| way down the scale, her whole population, if they could 
ed with the increased demand for this staple, notwithstand-| have found no other remedy, would have risen up as one 
ing the pernicious restrictions by which this Government] man in glorious rebellion. 
has limited that demand. As cotton, tobacco, and rice But, sir, amidst the distress of the Southern people, 

} are produced only on a small portion of the globe, while| they are occasionally favored with some scraps of consola- 
ull other agricultural staples are common to every region! tion from those philanthropic persons who assume to un- 

| of the earth, this circumstance gave the planting States} derstand their condition and their interests better than 
very greatadvantages. ‘Tocap the climax of the commer-! they do themselves. It is stated in the speech of a distin- 
cial advantages opened to the cotton planters, England, | guished statesman, which I have now before me, that the 
their great and most valued customer, received their cot-| cotton planter can make five bales of cotton to the hand, 
ton under a mere nominal duty. On the other hand, the} upon an average, and a profit of twenty per cent. on 
prospects of the Northern States were as dismal as those] his capital. Now, sir, lam myself a cotton planter, and 
of the Southera States were brilliant. They had lost the| 1 know that the average production of skilful and efficient 
carrying trade of the world, which the wars of Europe| planters in South Carolina does not exceed three bales of 
had thrown into their hands. They had lost the demand | upland cotton, of three hundred pounds weight, to each 
and the high prices which our own war had created for! hand; and, taking the general average, I do not believe 
their grain and other productions; and, soon afterwards, | it is more than halfas much. I am also confident that the 
they also lost the foreign market Tor their grain, owing| average profit of capital does not exceed three per cent. 
partly to foreign corn laws, but still more to other causes.| While f am noticing the speech of this gentleman, I will 
Such were the prospects, and such the well-founded hopes} say a word in relation to an anecdote which I happened to 

| of the Southern States at the close of the late war, in| hear him repeat concerning myself, individually. Alluding 
= which they bore so glorious a part in vindicating the free-|to the great excitement which existed in South Carolina 
dom of trade. But where are now those cheering pros-!in 1828, he was pleased to say that I had contributed to 

| pects and animating hopes? Blasted, sir, utterly blasted, | produce it, and to induce the people to adopt resolutions 
by the consuming and withering course of a system of) that they would not purchase Kentucky pork. He added, 
legislation which wages an exterminating war against the jin illustration, I suppose, of the evanescent ebullitions of 
blessings of commerce, and the bounties of a merciful} our patriotism in South Carolina, that he had understood 
Providence, ana which, by an impious perversion of lan-|that I applied to one of my neighbors to lay in my supply 

| guage, is called ** protection!” of pork, and that when he demanded a double price for 
Yes, sir, the very Government which is under every |it, I replied, ‘‘if that is your patriotism, I will buy my 

5 obligation, human and divine, to protect our commerce pork from the Kentuckians.” Now, sir, I have no doubt 
from all foreign aggression, becomes itself the aggressor, | that this story is quite current in Kentucky; and I have only 

» and directs the whole power of its legislation to sweep it| to say that it is just about as well founded as the statistical 








» catirely from the face of the ocean. And where, sir, are | statements upon which the tariff system has been erected. 


the dismal prospects of the Northern States? The same | There is not one word or syllable of truth in it from the 
} power which has blasted the fair prospects of the South, | beginning to the end. I have habitually supplied my 

has, by the same act, brightened those of the North | plantation by raising my own pork. It is no part of my 
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system of domestic economy to buy it from Kentucky, 
inasmuch as I can make it cheaper. 

But to return to the present condition and prospects 
of the South: I will remark that the most deplorable of all 
the consequences of this steadily declining state of our 
pecuniary prosperity is the moral and political degene- 
racy which must inevitably result from it. No people 
have ever preserved, no people can preserve, their na- 
tional spirit and moral energies under such circumstances. 
The lofty and chivalrous spirit by which the people of the 
South have been heretofore so favorably distinguished, is 
even now obviously departing from them; and I am per- 


fectly confident that, if the fatal career of this system of 


disguised oppression be not speedily arrested, we shall 
become the most degenerate and spiritless of all the peo- 
ple of this Union. As to the mere loss of money, and the 
deprivation of the physical comforts of life, if the matter 
ended there, it would hardly be worth consideration. But 
when the people of any community find that each succeed- 
ing generation is ina worse condition than that which 
preceded it; when men are not only compelled to curtail 
their enjoyments, but to maintain a perpetual struggle 
to preserve their rank and cast in society, and to educate 
their children for the great purposes of life, however 
strenuously they may contend against the current of affairs, 
they must finally give up, with broken fortunes and bro- 
ken spirits; and society must sink into a moral paralysis, 
under the influence of legislative quackery, from which 
all the medicines in the world can never relieve it. 

It was profoundly remarked by Montesquicu, that, if the 
English people ever became slaves, they would be the 
most base and degraded slaves upon earth. It must be so 
in the very nature of things. {n proportion to the moral 
elevation from which a people falls, must be the depth of 
the degradation into which they sink. And, sir, how elo- 
quently does history proclaim this great truth in the phi- 
losophy of national character. What is there in all 
antiquity to compare with the moral and intellectual 
achievements, as well as the military glory, of Greece 
and Rome? And where is the civilized people, in mo- 
dern times, soindolent, spiritless, and degraded as the Itali- 
ans and modern Greeks? It is a proverbial remark of 
travellers, that these latter are the very meanest of slaves, 
low-minded, cunning, and thievish; while their semi-bar- 
barous masters, the Turks, are manly, brave, and gene- 
rous. All the communities of the world, and all the 
conditions of society, even slaves, have their appropriate 


virtues when placed in that natural condition for which | 


Providence designed them. 
human institutions, or the injustice of human legislation, 
causes a high-minded and intellectual people to fall sud- 
denly from their natural sphere, they must necessarily ex- 
hibit the most melancholy of all the ruins which bear 
testimony of the injustice and wickedness of our race. 

I will now add, sir, my deep and deliberate conviction, 
in the face of all the miserable cant and hypocrisy with 
which the world abounds on this subject, that any course 
of measures which shall hasten the abolition of slavery by 
destroying the value of slave labor, will bring upon the 
Southern States the greatest political calamity with which 
they can be afflicted: for 1 sincerely believe that when 
the people of those States shall be compelled, by such 
means, to emancipate their slaves, they will be but a few 
degrees above the condition of slaves themselves. Yes, 
sir, mark what 1 say! whenthe people of the South 
cease to be masters, by the tampering interference of this 
Government, direct or indirect, they will assuredly be 
slaves. It is the clearand distinct perception of the irre- 
sistible tendency of this protecting system to precipitate 
us upon this great moral and political catastrophe, that 
has animated me to raise my warning voice, that my fel- 
low-citizens may foresee, and, foreseeing, avoid the des- 
tiny that would otherwise befall them. 


But when the vicissitudes of | 
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I have thus, sir, endeavored to explain the practica| 
operation of this system, as a scheme of oppressive taxa. 
tion tending to exhaust the resources, and, through these, 
the moral tone and spirit of the Southern States. 

I propose now to examine its bearing on the grand 
principles of constitutional liberty, and particularly the 
principle of representative responsibility, without which 
liberty has no effectual safeguard against arbitrary power, 
even ina popular Government. 

I will submit a very few remarks on the question of the 
constitutional power of Congress to impose duties on im. 
ports for the purpose of protecting manufactures. Many 
of those who hear me are aware that I never have bee) 
one of those who put any faith in the security which lib- 
erty can derive from giving the constitution a strict and 
literal construction. My rule has always been to inquire 
what is the true meaning and intention of the constitution, 
regarding its spirit and objects more than its mere letter. 
It is upon this principle that 1 hold that the existing tariff, 
though strictly within the letter of the constitution, is 
gross and palpable violation of its true spirit, and of the 
great and primary end for which it was adopted. Nothing 
can be more obvious, in my opinion, than that the * power 
to levy and collect import and excise duties” was con{er- 
red upon Congress for no other purpose than to raise re- 
venue. Men may differ in opinion as to the uses and 
purposes to which this revenue may be properly applied; 
but I can hardly conceive it possible that any one can sup- 
pose that, under this clause, import duties can be co 
tionally levied for any other purpose than to produce 
revenue. I frankly admit, however, that the power to 
‘*regulate commerce with foreign nations,” conferred by 
another clause, may be constitutionally carried into effect 
by ‘*import duties,” carried even to the point of prohi- 
bition, provided they be imposed, in good faith, for the 
purpose of ‘regulating foreign commerce,” and for 
causes which give this Government jurisdiction over that 
subject. This power was evidently confided to the Fede- 

|ral Government, principally for the purpose of protecting 
\and defending our foreign commerce against all aggressions 
committed on it by foreign Powers, or sanctioned by their 
authority. The casus foederis, without which this power 
cannot be rightfully exercised, in my opinion, to restrict, 
suspend, or destroy any branch of foreign commerce: y iS 
violation by some foreign Power of the rights of the 
United States, or of their citizens, as secured either bj 
treaty or the law of nations. This is strictly an international 
\pewer, having reference to international rights and 
interests. If any of these rights are violated by a 
foreign Power, as to one branch of commerce, all other 
{branches of commerce may be suspended or restric! 

ied, for the purpose of vindicating the violated right, 
lor of inducing the foreign Power to restore it. It was 
‘upon this principle only that the embargo and non-inter- 
!course laws can be held to have been constitutional. Ifa 
iforeign nation should adopt an internal regulation which 
impairs the commercial interests of one part of the Union, 
and one branch of our commerce, without violating any 
commercial right, | do not think this will authorize Con- 
‘gress to impose restrictions on another branch of out 
lcommerce, and injurious to another part of the Union, 
|whatever may be the purpose of such restrictions. But 
most assuredly, if Congress may constitutionally interfere 
in such a case, it can only be for the bona fide purpose, 
and in the reasonable expectation, of inducing the foreign 
| Power to rescind the injurious regulation. If some of ou! 
{productions are excluded from foreign countries by do 
mestic regulations which they have a right to make, “| 

which constitute their established policy in regard to othe! 
nations as well as the United States, this gives Congress 
no right whatever to impose restrictions on other branch 
|of our commerce. 

| If England, for example, excludes our grain by li 
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corn laws, this gives Congress no more right to impose | The representatives who impose the taxes are not only 
restrictions upon our commerce in other staples, than if| destitute of all responsibility, direct or indirect, to the 
our grain were excluded from England by the fertility of minority who pay them, but, what is infinitely worse, they 
her soil, the improvements in her agriculture, or any simi- |are responsible to the majority who receive the bounties. 
lar cause. | Taxation and representation are no longer coincident and 
It is, indeed, the most idle and empty of all pretexts, to, proportionate; on the contrary, the interest which im- 
allege that the English corn laws are the foundation of poses taxes is brought into direct conflict with that which 
our protecting system; or that it is the purpose or desire | pays them. 
of the authors of that system to induce England torepeal| Allow me, sir, to exemplify these principles, by ap- 
these laws. I have nowhere heard them so extravagantly | plying them to a case that will come directly home to 
eulogized for their wisdom as in the United States; and | ‘* our business and our bosoms.” Let us take cotton manu- 
certain it is, that nothing short of the repeal of our pro-|factures, a leading article among the objects of the pro- 
tecting duties would give so great a shock to our manu-|tecting system, and suppose the question now submitted 
facturing establishments as the repeal of the English corn | for our decision to be exclusively confined to the adjust- 
laws. It is easy to perceive that, if the food of the Eng-|ment of the duty on that article. It is proposed to esta- 


lish operatives were reduced to one-half its present price, 


blish a duty of twelve and a half per cent., and the gen- 


it would be much more difficult for our manufacturers to|tleman from Massachusetts insists that, for the benefit of 
maintain the competition with those of England, than it is|himself and his constituents, the duty shall be fixed at 
now. While the repeal of the corn laws, therefore, would | forty per cent.; and, in this demand, he is unanimously 


direct taxation with indirect bounties, the whole of this is 
| ‘ntirely reversed, so that the principle of responsibility 


injure the domestic manufacturers, it would be of very |sustained by the rest of the delegation from that State. 
little benefit to the farmers of the North. The prices} Now, I put the question to the common sense and candor 
current show that grain is generally higher in the ports of! of this committee, whether, in imposing this tax, the re- 
the United States than itis in those of the continent of} presentatives from Massachusetts act as responsible repre- 
Europe. Even if the ports of England, therefore, were /sentatives. Do they “give and grant” the money of their 
thrown open to receive foreign grain under a mere re-/own constituents for the support of Government? On 
venue duty, our farmers could not hold competition with |the contrary, do they not ‘take and carry away” the mo- 
those of Poland and other corn countries. It is very cer-|ney of my constituents to nourish and sustain the pros- 
tain that British manufactures could not be imported to|perity of theirs? The avowed object of imposing so high 
any extent, under a system of revenue duties, in exchange |a duty on the productions of South Carolina, is to give 
for the grain of our Northern States. |just so much bounty to the manufacturing interest of Mas- 

Thus much, sir, for the constitutional power of Con- | sachusetts. Every cent of the duty imposed is a transfer 
gress on this subject, and the pretexts upon which the as-jof just so much money into the pockets of those whose 
sumption of that power has been attempted to be justified. | representatives enact the law. And this is what we vainly 
The avowed and undisguised object of the protecting |call constitutional liberty, secured by the great guaranty 
system is to destroy, permanently, one great branch of|of representative responsibility! No, sir; 1 will tell you 
our commerce, vital to the prosperity of seven States of how to make this responsibility, which is now the greatest 
this Union, for the unjust and unconstitutional purpose of|of all farces, substantial and effective. Let it be laid 
building up, on the ruins of that commerce, the pros-|down asa fundamental canon of taxation, that the very 
perity of certain manufactures, for the exclusive benefit | same rate of duty which is imposed upon imported cotton 
of other States. | manufactures produced by the industry of the Southern 

But the great and radical objection to the protecting | States, shall be also imposed upon domestic manufactures 
system is not that it is unequal in its operation, or even | produced by the industry of the Northern States; then, 
that it is unconstitutional, but that, by throwing the great jand not till then, will the representatives from Massachu- 
pecuniary interests of the manufacturing and planting | setts act under a responsibility to the tax-paying people of 
States into direct and irreconcilable hostility, it entirely |the United States, in regulating this duty upon imported 
destroys the security which the representative principle |cotton manufactures. In such a case, they would not 
was desigued to provide, and converts the majority of Con- dare to impose an oppressive duty upon my constituents, 
gress into an irresponsible despotism, not only as it re-|because the same act would impose one equally oppres- 
gards the power of taxation itself, but as it regards all the | sive upon their own; they would thus, through their re- 
interests than can be directly or indirectly affected by it. |sponsibility to their own constituents, become virtually 
The fundamental principle of English liberty, which our|responsible to the whole people of the United States. 
ancestors brought with them when they emigrated to this| And I will here take occasion to remark that, whenever, 
continent, and which they waged the war of the revolu-|in the practical operation of our complex system, the re- 
tion to vindicate and maintain, is, that taxes are voluntary | presentative majority enact laws or impose burdens with- 
grants from the people, and that consequently no power |out this virtual responsibility to all parts of the Union, it 
can rightfully impose taxes, but the representatives of | becomes, to all intents and purposes, an unqualified and 
those who pay them. Ina system of taxation which is| unmitigated despotism. 








) essentially equal, an income or property tax, forexample,| Under the existing scheme of revenue and protection, 
| this principle must operate in its full vigor. If our pre-|the people of the Southern States derive no more security 


sent revenue were raised by alaw which made every citi-|for their rights and liberties, from the responsibility of 
zen of the Union contribute in exact proportion to his|the members here to their immediate constituents, than 
income, I should feel that the power of taxing the pro-|the most oppressed of the Roman provinces derived from 
perty of my constituents might be safely entrusted to the | the responsibility of the pro-pretors, questors, and other 
representatives of any other State, because the very same | ministers of exaction, to the imperial Cesar, who sent 
burden which they imposed upon my constituents they | them out ‘to do his errands.” What did the responsi- 


; Would necessarily impose upon their own. ‘The respon-| bility of these ministers require, and what security did it 





sibility of the representative body in this case, not only to| afford to the provinces? It required that they should sa- 


| 4 Majority of the Union, but to every part of it, however |tisfy the wants of imperial avarice, and afforded them 
| small, would be as perfect as human wisdom can make it. |abundant security that they should never suffer for the 


But under our existing system of revenue, embracing in-| want of the blessings of oppressive taxation. And pray, 

sir, what does the responsibility of those who represent 
the manufacturing interest require, and what security 
does it afford to those States upon whose productive in- 





itself is perverted into a principle of absolute despotism. 
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dustry the burden of the protective system is thrown? It| control the minority within the limits of the constitution 
requires that these representatives, under penalties which 
few have the nerve to encounter, should raise the taxes to| and that minority are equally affected by the action of the 
the highest practical point, under all circumstances, and| Government. In such cases, and in such cases only, it js 
it affords the Southern States the most ample security| more rational to presume that the majority will decide 
against the demoralizing influence of too much prosperity. | correctly than the minority. But the moment the majority 
The inevitable result of the whole operation is to impo-} transcend the limits of the constitution, and act upon the 
verish and enslave one portion of the confederacy by legis-| separate and exclusive interests of the minority, the righ 
lative plunder, and to enrich and corrupt the other by the | to govern ceases, as well as the presumption upon which 
spoils. jit is founded. In such a case, the power of the majority 
I confidently believe that the contributions exacted from | becomes wholly irresponsible, where responsibility is most 
the planting States of this Union, by the action of this| essential. It was the opinion of a celebrated philosopher, 
disguised and irresponsible despotism of confederated| that man was naturally a warring animal. F think, if we 
interests, is in no degree less oppressive and disastrous) will look a little deeper into the springs of human action, 
than the exactions levied, by the most insatiable of the) it will be found that man is naturally a robbing animal. 
Roman emperors, from the conquered and dependant pro-| All the struggles which history records, are but the effoxts 
outa of the aoe Indeed, sir, I do not believe that of one portion of mankind to ete, to their own 
the late Emperor of France, at any period of his career|use the labor and the property of the other portion 
of conquest, ever levied military contributions from the| Plunder, sir, plunder is the object: war is only the instry 
subjugated nations, to gratify his boundless ambition, more | ment by which it has been attained. 
intolerable and oppressive than this irresponsible majority) The same struggle which has been carried on by arms 
have levied from the productive industry of the planting between different nations, has been not less incessantly 
States, to gratify the insatiable avarice of this manufactur- | carried on, within the respective nations of the earth, be- 
ing confederacy. it is true that these contributions have | tween the different classes of society. Accordingly, we 
not been levied at the point of the bayonet, though even find that it was the great and primary object of the law- 
that has been threatened; but the effect of legislative | givers of antiquity, in organizing free Governments, to 
plunder, though less terrible in the array of its agents, is, secure the rights of property, by providing various checks 
not less exhausting and deleterious in its operation on the |and guaranties to prevent one part of society from plun- 
resources of a country, than that of military rapine. But)dering another. In the present condition of the civilized 
the standing answer to all these complaints on the part of; world, when no Government would dare to invade mere 
the Southern States has universally been, that the will of personal liberty, the great, and almost the exclusive ob- 
the majority is omnipotent even to the extent of conse-| ject of the fundamental laws which organize free Govern- 
crating injustice and oppression, precisely as if we had no ments should be the protection of property against this 
Seen Danes and as if the very ra of that ee ent for eer where Se eet in Masses, 
charter were not to impose restraints upon the majority and, especially, to protect the property of the minority 
which, in this country, Soneticates the Giveriincin: This sipeiaat this siepensley in the aaerity. In this respect, 
principle is laid down in the most broad and unqualified | more danger is to be apprehended from a representative 
terms by the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky, to| majority, than from any other form of Government. It 
whom I have already referred, ina speech delivered in| would be obviously less dangerous and less oppressive to 
another a the capitol. o~ ae that though to entrust one = oe the eater ae ten, than to 
majority ought to govern equitably and constitutionally, | entrust ten with the power of plundering one. 
yet whey wien wevers with no effective limitation but their} Nature imposes limits upon the power of the most abso- 
own will, and subject to no appeal but the sword! If this | lute despotism, when vested in a single individual. The 
be true, sir, the constitution is a fraud upon the people, | physical power of society is on the side of the governed, 
and we have, to all practical intents and purposes, a ‘* Go-|and this of itself creates a practical responsibility, how 
vernment without limitation of powers.” Of what pos-| ever despotic may be the form of the Government. Na- 
sible value can it be to impose constitutional restrictions | ture also imposes very narrow limits, comparatively speak- 
on a Government, if the bare fact of its assuming a power ing, on the plundering capacity of a single tyrant. He 
be conclusive of the right to exercise it? Does not this, may be clothed in purple, covered with diamonds, a a sur- 
lainly and avowedly substitute the will of the majority rounded with all the appendages, ‘‘the pomp, and ci- 
for the constitution itself, and confound all distinetion be-| cumstance”’ of human oader; at an expense comparative- 
tween rightful power and downright usurpation? It ly insignificant. But what treasures are sufficient) 
amounts to nothing less than that the majority have a con-' abundant, Sar industry coon productive, to satiate 
stitutional right to do what they please, without any prac-| the millions of tyrants of which this representative majo- 
tical resporaibility to the power that created them. vrhis rity are but the ministers; where the sole and exclusive 
is the very definition of despotism; and I willadd that it is | object of their domination is pecuniary gain? It was in 
the most odious and intolerable of all the forms of despotic | this aspect of an unlimited and unchecked democracy, that 
power. If I must be governed by an unrestrained and un- | the dramatic poets and philosophers of antiquity repre- 
limited power, I should decidedly prefer the despotism of |sented King Demos, in such fearful colors, as the most 
a single tyrant to that of eight millions. What right, | horrible of all tyrants. And truly, sir, there can be no- 
human or divine, can the majority in Congress have to dis- | thing in the shape of Government more foul and horrible 
pose of the property and liberty of the minority, without jthan this gigantic monster, cut loose from one limmitati “4 
any authority from the constitution? It is a monstrous|of the constitution, as he is, in the very nature of things, 
heresy to suppose that a majority has any natural right to | from all the restraints of conscience. 
govern, merely because it is a majority. This right is | I mean not to cast any special reproach upon the manu 
purely conventional. In this country, it is derived froma |facturing confederaey, which constitutes the existing ma- 
written compact, or constitutional charter, and cannot | jority in this country: I speak nothing but the plain truths 
transcend the limits prescribed by that constitution. Even of philosophy, when ft say that, on such a question as that 
this conventional right of the majority to govern under | which we are now considering, they cannot, in the nature 
the constitution is founded upon the presumption that lof things, have any more sense of moral responsibility, 
they act under that complete responsibility to each and /|than an infuriated mob. ‘ 
every part of the confederacy which I have heretofore It isa melancholy fact, sir, that nations have no sense ot 
explained. Itis natural and proper that a majority should {justice in their conflicts with each other; and the same & 





where the common rights and interests of that majority : 
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true of the subordinate divisions of human society, acting 
in masses, and under the impulses of common interest. It 
has been said that ‘*one murder makes a villain, millions 
make a hero.” MayI not add, with equal truth, that 
«one robbery makes a felon, millions make a patriot?” 
The same delusion, sir, which converts the military mur- 


derer into a hero, converts the legislative plunderer into! 


ea atte kN aa 

| most desolating curse that could be inflicted upon the peo- 
| ple of this Union in the shape of Government. It was 
| once proposed, sir, that under the auspices of a Queen of 
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| England, a King of France, and a Pope of Rome, all Eu- 


rope should be converted into one great imperial repub- 


lic, and speculative writers have considered it as a splendid 
conception, which, if it had been realized, would have 


a patriot. And it is worthy of special remark here, that| conferred great blessings on the nations over which this 


the despotism of an irresponsible majority never existed 
in any country in a form so dangerous, and so difficult ‘to 
be resisted, as it does at this moment in this confederacy. 
It levies its exactions, not like its Roman prototype, by 
imperial rescripts, to be enforced by visible agents, open- 
ly perpetrating the work of imperial plunder; for to such 
an undisguised operation no portion of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can race would have submitted for a single year; but it 
accomplishes the same end much more effectually, by the 
insidious operation qf a complicated system, which has 
operated unseen, and, for a time, unknown to the great 
mass of the community. Nor has this delusion been con- 
fined to the minority. A great portion of the majority 
themselves, I conscientiously believe, while undoubtedly 
engaged in the work of plunder, have felt that they were 
performing the work of patriotism. 


common Government would have been extended. There 
never was a more Utopian vision. What would have been 
the result if this scheme had been accomplished? The 
three great Powers, without the expense of armies and 
navies, without the perils of war or the shedding of human 
blood, would have made all the subordinate States of Eu- 
|rone tributary to their treasuries, and subservient to their 
schemes of ambition and avarice, by the cheaper, and 





safer, and more efficient power of federal legislation. 
Suppose, sir, that England and France were united under 
a Federal Government, such as we have made this in prac- 
tice, and that England should have five hundred representa- 
tives, and France eight hundred in the common legislative 
council. Pray, sir, would England have any security for 
her rights? Would not eight hundred French represen- 
tatives be a majority over five hundred English represen- 


I cannot but bring to the view of the committee, as a/tatives? And would not the first act of this federal Legisla- 
proof of the spirit which animates the manufacturing con-|ture, assuming the will of the majority as their charter, 
federacy, the bold and open avowal of one of their promi-|and its interest as their object, sweep the whole commerce 
nent leaders, a gentleman from New Jersey. Ina speech |of England from the ocean? Would not England, sir—and 
recently delivered in the other House, after complaining to this point I wish your attention—would not England be 


most vehemently that the Southern States should be per- 
mitted to sell their staple productions in Europe, and sup- 
ply the market of the United States with the manufactures 
they receive in exchange for them, he exclaims: ‘* How 
long are we to remain in this state of vassalage? How 
long can we remain so? How long will our patience en- 
dure? How long will our means Jast? Till we can un- 
derstand our true interests, count our numbers, and rally 
our votes!” Now, sir, | doubt not that this gentleman 
supposed he was uttering a very lofty sentiment of patri- 
otism; yet, wherein does it differ in its principle or its pur- 
pose from the bugle blast of Roderick Dhu, rallying his 


clansmen for a border expedition of rapine and plunder?! 


In what morai characteristic does this legislative crusade 
against the lawful commerce of the Southern States differ 
from a military invasion of England, by the Highlanders 
of Scotland, for similar purposes? There is this differ- 
ence, sir. In the formercase, there is no animating princi- 
ple, but a cold calculation of interest; in the latter, national 
antipathy, supposed injuries, and the thirst for military 
renown, cover over the injustice and avarice of the pro- 
ceeding with the glare, at least, of false glory. This fur- 
ther difference exists. In a military struggle, the battle is 
not always to the strong; courage and heroism in a just 
cause may overcome superior numbers in a bad one. 
“Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just, and he 
but naked, though locked up in steel, whose conscience 
with injustice is corrupted.” Moreover, there is true glory 
in resisting this species of invasion, and the conflict pro- 


reduced to a condition of colonial vassalage to France? 
And here, sir, it is as curious as it is melancholy and dis- 
tressing, to see how striking is the analogy between that 
colonial vassalage to which the manufacturing States have 
reduced the planting States, and that which formerly 
bound the Anglo-American colonies to the British empire. 
In a speech recently delivered by a gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, (not of this House, ) the orator, in denouncing free 
trade, thus expresses himself: ‘* Gentlemen deceive them- 
selves. It is not free trade they are recommending to our 
acceptance. It is, in effect, the British colonial system 
ithat we are invited to adopt; and if their policy prevail, 
it will lead substantially to the recolonization of these 
States under the commercial dominion of Great Britain.” 
It would be difficult to concentrate, in the same number 
of words, a greater perversion of ideas, and a greater mass 
of error, than we have inthis extract. Recolonized under 
jthe dominion of England! What semblance of foundation 
lis there for such an assertion? Does the Government of 
| England prevent the United States, directly or indirectly, 
|from enjoying a free commerce with all the rest of the 
| world, or even pretend to the right of doing so? Every 
lone knows that she does not. But, sir, the Southern 
States of this Union are reduced to a condition, strictly, 
and to all intents and purposes, colonial, under the domin- 
ion of the manufacturing States; a condition incomparably 
/worse than that from which our forefathers released them- 
selves by the revolution. Let us trace out the analogy. 
England said to her American colonies, you shall not trade 





duces a national virtues in the resisting party, to com- with the rest of the world for such manufactures as are 
pensate for their sacrifices. But here, sir, in this legislative produced in the mother country. The manufacturing 
warfare, the contest is decided exclusively by the mere | States suy to their Southern colonies, you shall not trade 
brute force of numbers. Valor, argument, eloquence, | with the rest of the world for such manufactures as we 
justice; these are not estimated in counting over the yeas| produce, under penalty of forty per cent. upon the value 
and nays. Any man who can utter one of these monosyl-|of every cargo detected in this illicit commerce; which 
lables, is as mighty as his chieftain. There is no art nor penalty aforesaid shall be levied, collected, and paid out 
device by which one vote can be made to countervail |of the products of your industry, to nourish and sustain 
two, and a majority of one is as decisive as a majority |ours. Now, sir, in what solitary particular does this Ame- 
of one thousand, in subjecting the property of the mino-|rican colonial system differ from the former British colo- 
rity to the itresponsible action of the power that oppresses | nial system, on the score of principle? Are not the most 
them. : | vital interests, the most incontestable rights of the South- 

A consolidated Government, extending over this conti-|ern States violated and sacrificed to promote the interests 
nent, and assuming to regulate and control the conflicting | of the governing majority’ and is this step-dame Govern- 
local interests of the States, would be the heaviest and| ment any thing more than the mere instrument of that 
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majority in making the inheritance of one portion of this! customers should cease to purchase the productions of 
great family of States tributary to another portion? | his farming estate, he would endeavor to make the most 

But, sir, while the principle of colonial vassalage is the | he could out of the productions of his planting estate, par. 
same as that from which our forefathers redeemed them-| ticularly if the demand of his customer for them was not 
selves, the actual oppression under which the Southern| only undiminished, but daily increasing. If the farm could 
States are now suffering, (1 speak in measured language, )' not obtain its accustomed supply of manufactures in ex. 
is more than one hundred times greater. The markets of) change for grain, a part of the workmen who had been 
all the rest of the world from which the English colonies! accustomed to make grain would be naturally diverted to 
were excluded by the colonial policy of the mother coun-/ the business of making manufactures. But, to make this 
try, were comparatively insignificant. England was the| change in the economy of the farm, it would not be neces. 
best and the natural market of the colonies, and the! sary to interfere at all with the operations of the planta. 
restrictions which excluded them from the rest of Europe| tion. It would no doubt be found that the labor diverted 
were almost purely nominal. On the other hand, sir, the| from working on the farm to making manufactures would 
markets of the world from which this American colonial| not be as profitable as that which was employed on the 
system excludes the Southern States, are absolutely vital| plantation in making cotton. If, in this state of his affairs, 
to their prosperity, I might almost say to their existence. | the landlord should determine that he would curtail the 
And [ use no figure when I say that the consummation of| exchange of his cotton for manufactures, and increase the 
the avowed purpose of this system, the end to which it] production of these on his farm; or, in other words, that 
inevitably tends, would make the Southern, as a planting| he would transfer, as rapidly as circumstances would ad- 
community, a dismal waste, void alike of light, and life,| mit, the profitable labor of his plantation to the most un. 
and hope. | profitable of all his employments, that of making mauu- 

I will now proceed to bestow a passing notice upon factures, he would exhibit precisely the same degree of 
some of the grounds of general expediency, upon which) folly and absurdity as the legislative guardians of this great 
the advocates of the protecting system have attempted to| confederacy have exhibited in the establishment of the 
sustain it as a measure of national policy. protecting system. How, then, is it to be accounted for, 

It is admitted, on all hands, that if other nations would! that the councils of a great nation are governed by less 
adopt the policy of free trade, it would be wise and expe-| wisdom than those of the most ordinary individual’ The 
dient for the United States to pursue the same policy;| reason is obvious. The farm and the plantation of which | 


but it is contended that no nation can prosper without 
commercial restrictions, while other nations adopt and ad- 
here to them. This 1 conceive to be the radical error 
upon which this whole system was originally founded; yet 
it has not the slightest foundation in reason. Tuke the 
case of our commerce with England. It is admitted that, 
if that country would receive our grain and lumber with- 
out prohibitive restrictions, it would be wise in us to 
receive her manufactures in like manner. But how is the 
case varied by her refusal to receive our grain and lum- 
ber? To the states which produce this grain and Jumber, 
this refusal on the part of England is, in itself, a complete 
prohibition of the importation of her manufactures. But 


have been speaking do not belong to the same individual, 
and the owner of the farm has the power of regulating the 
labor and distributing the profits of both estates. It is 
nothing to him that the plantation of another goes to ruin, 
if he can thereby cause his farm to flourish. 

Here we have a perfect epitome of the action of the 
protecting system. What would be folly and fatuity in 
an individual, turns out to be injustice and oppression in 
the Government, resulting exclusively from the fact that 
the legislative power, though one and indivisible, assumes 
to regulate and control great local interests, which are not 
only separate, but diametrically opposed to each other. 

In urging the restrictions of foreign countries as a pre- 


England receives our cotton more freely, and to a greater) text for our own, England, precisely because she is our 
amount, than any other nation, or, indeed, than all the} best customer, invariably comes in for the largest share of 
other nations of the earth together. Does not the same|the ad captandum denunciations of the orators and patri- 
principle which would make it wise and expedient to] ots who maintain the protective policy. I have a speech 
receive manufactures in exchange for grain and lumber, | now before me, (Mr. Cxay’s,) in which, after adverting 
render it equally so to reccive them in exchange for cot-| to the high duties imposed by Great Britain on our grain, 
ton? The advantage which would accrue to the cotton|rice, tobacco, and lumber, it is said, ‘*and yet Great Bri- 
planters and the nation, fron the free exchange of Ame-| tain is the Power in whose behalf we are called upon 
rican cotton for English manufactures, would not be dimi-| to legislate, so that we may enable her to purchase our 
nished to the amount of a single cent by the refusal of| cotton.” 
England to exchange her manufactures with equal free-| Now, why this complaint against Great Britain, a nation 
dom for American grain and lumber. It is true that, if} which receives a larger amount of our domestic produc- 
England would receive our grain and lumber as freely as| tions than all the world besides, and under more moderate 
she does our cotton, we should derive a benefit from this| duties than any other nation, excepting, perhaps, Hol- 
exchange, and England herself would derive a still greater| land? She admits our most valuable staple under a very 
benefit. But is it not the very extravagance of human| low duty, inviting a commerce with the Southern States 
folly to deprive ourselves, voluntarily and gratuitously, of| which have supplied more than half of our federal revenue; 
the immense benefit of those exchanges which she offers] and yet, sir, as if the Southern States did not constitute a 
to us by the free admission of our cotton, and the cheap-| part of the Union, we are habitually told that Great Bn- 
ness of her manufactures, merely because we cannot also} tain will take scarcely any of our productions! The truth 
obtain a like benefit from a similar exchange of our grain is, that there is no other nation in the world that has made 
and lumber? such advances in the policy of free trade; and, to our re- 
The loss of one branch of commerce, so far from being! proach be it said, that she has for sixteen years received 
an adequate motive for refusing, with pucrile perverse-| two-thirds of our cotton under a mere nominal duty, while 
ness, to carry on the other branch, should rather operate we reciprocate the civility by imposing extravagant duties 
as a motive for extending and improving it. If the United) on the manufactures we receive in exchange. The pro- 
States were the property of a single individual, he would tecting system in England is the work of centuries. Or" 
be universally taken for a madman if he should avow the| ginating in the time of the third Edward, it had grown 
principles and pursue the policy which have been avowed with the growth of the country, and become so interwoven 
and pursued by the majority in Congress. How would| with its whole economy as to render its overthrow a work 
an individual of common judgment and discretion act un-| of time and difficulty. Yet this work is near its accom- 
cer similar circumstances’ If, from any cause, one of his! plishment. The corn laws are almost the only remaining 
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monument of the folly and injustice of former times, and 
these owe their continuance to the existence of a landed 
aristocracy as a separate estate in the Government. But 
the spirit of reform is abroad in England, as well as in this 
country, and I hope to see the march of liberal principles 
illustrated in both hemispheres by the contemporaneous 
overthrow of the English corn laws and the American re- 
strictions. But, sir, it is a most extraordinary notion, cer- 
tainly, that we legislate to enable England to buy our cotton. 
Pray, what legislation of ours is necessary to enable Eng- 
land to buy our cotton? Willany gentleman inform me’ 
But for our foolish and unjust legislation, she would be 
able to purchase some two hundred bales more of our sta- 

le than she now does. It is not from our legislation, but 
by the products of her own industry, that she is enabled 
to purchase our cotton. 
productions is beneficial to both parties, but most bene- 
ficial to us, for the very reason that we obtain the produc- 
tions of the cheapest labor. In other words, we obtain 
more value than we give. 

But this, in the opinion of the distinguished gentleman 
to whom I have just referred, is a great national griev- 
ance. For, after stating that the value of our imports 
from England, for the last ten years, had exceeded the 
value of our exports fifty millions of dollars, he exclaims: 
‘it is surprising how we have been enabled to sustain, 


Massachusetts made this declaration two years ago, | asked 
him what business the manufacturers could pursue more 
profitable than their present employment would be, even 
after the duties shall be reduced to the revenue scale. 
The question has never been answered, sir, and it never 
will be. The truth is, that the people of the North will 
continue to manufacture, if the duties should be entirely 
repealed. The only difference would be, that they would 
have to curtail their enormous profits, and reduce the ex- 
travagant wages of their labor, and sell their manufac- 
tures cheaper. 

The same argument which I am noticing, was used in a 
dinner speech of a Mr. Sadler, a member of the British 
Parliament, which he delivered at Whitby, in favor of the 
corn laws, and in which he alleged that, if these were re- 


This reciprocal exchange of|pealed, ‘ millions of acres of the richest soils in the world 


would be uncultivated.” In the Westminster Review this 
idea is thus happily ridiculed, and I commend the article 
to those gentlemen who seem to apprehend that the re- 
duction of the protecting duties would deprive the people 
of the North of the faculty of working. 

‘* That ‘millions of acres of the richest soils in the 
world remain uncultivated,’ is a woful attempt on the 
credulity of mankind. Has madness visited the agri- 


jculturists, that they refuse to take the harvests that are 
| 


lying ready for their grasp? When were they known to 


for so long a time, a trade so very unequal.” And, again: |omit taking any thing they could, either of their own or 
‘« And will gentlemen tell me how it would be possible | of their neighbors? Not a cabin boy at Whitby but may 


for this country to sustain such a ruinous trade?” 


! : if the|have formed some dim conception that, if land is not cul- 
honorable gentleman will take counsel from practical men, | tivated, it is because it will not pay. 


His betters at the 


I will refer him to the horse traders of Kentucky for an} dinner will be ready to inform him that the way to make 


answer to this question. Any one of this shrewd and in- 
telligent class of his own constituents will tell him that a 
trader who givesa hundred dollars for a horse in Kentucky, 
and obtains one hundred and fifty for him in South Caro- 
lina, adds just fifty dollars to his own wealth, and to that 
of his State, instead of taking, asthe gentleman supposes, 
that much from it. And if this ‘ruinous trade” should 
bring annually into Kentucky five hundred thousand dol- 


lars more than it carries out, 1 rather think that the peo-| dence of a nation censist? 


ple of that State would ‘* sustain” the calamity with great 
resignation and philosophy. 

The distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Avams,] in the report recently presented from the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, and formerly in a message while 
he was at the head of the Government, seems to give coun- 
tenance to this same notion. He distinctly assumes that, 
in receiving this immense amount of manufactures for our 
exports, we are paying tribute to the industry of England 
for our clothing. Now, what is national tribute? Iam not 
very learned in definitions, but 1 should say it was the 
forcible taking of the property of a nation without any 
equivalent. if there be any tribute in the exchanges of 
our foreign trade, it must consist in what we give—in the 
cotton, for example, which we send abroad. But the ad- 
vocates of restriction do not complain of this. ‘They say, 
on the contrary, we may send abroad as much cotton as 


we please, and so long as we bring nothing back, the} 


nation pays no tribute, but is growing rich. But the mo- 
Ment we supply the country with an abundance of cheap 
manufactures, we become tributary to England, and the 
tribute consists in the wealth which we thus add to the 
country! If this be tribute, sir, I shall always be willing 
to pay it. But, with becoming deference, I would barely 
hint to the gentleman from Massachusetts, that the only 
tribute in the case is the protecting duty levied by this 
Government on the productions of Southern industry, to 
sustain and foster the industry of the North. 

I will here notice an argument which is habitually urged 
against the reduction of the protecting duties. We are 
told that the manufacturing establishments will be utterly 
abandoned, and the wretched operatives will have to fly 
to the Western wilds for relief. When a gentleman from 


} intercourse with the rest of the world? 


a 
| 


i. pay is to find somebody from whom to take the differ- 


ence by force.” 

Another specious and imposing argument which has 
been very successfully used in favor of the protecting sys- 
tem, is, that it will increase the national independence. 
This, like the notion of paying tribute to foreign industry, 
addresses itself to the prejudices of patriotism, and passes 
current without examination. In what does the indepen- 
In cutting off all commercial 
If so, according 
to the forcible illustration of a friend and colleague of 
mine, [Mr. Davyis,] Robinson Crusoe, with his goat-skins, 
was the most independent nation in the world. But, sir, 
this idea is strictly feudal. It originated with the military 
Governments of the barons, when war was the vocation 
of rulers, and plunder the trade of nations. These petty 
military despotisms very naturally regarded foreign com- 
merce as a public enemy, because of its pacific tendency. 
| Their maxim was ‘* delenda est Carthago.’”’ Bonaparte, too, 
the greatest of all the military despots that ever lived, who 
| Was never surpassed in the profound sagacity with which 
he looked into the springs of human action, and adgpted 
his means to his ends, expressed it as his opinion, that, if a 
throne were made of adamant, the counsels of political 
| economists would reduce it toatoms. And well might he 
say so; and well might the Emperor Alexander hold the 
same opinion. It is wise and consistent in a military des- 
| pot to cut off all commercial intercourse by restrictions; 
|for free trade with all the nations of the earth would in- 
| fallibly destroy the very aliment of war. It is the golden 
| chain of peace, destined, I firmly believe, to bind mankind 
| together in harmony. 
| If all civilized nations were united by the ten theusand 
lligaments of an unrestricted commerce, we should soon 
|reach the happy period when wars would cease to desolate 
\the earth. No minister, however bold,would dare to involve 

his country in a war of ambition. » His head would be the 
forfeit. No community on earth would endure the priva- 
tions of war under such circumstances, but from an impe- 
rious necessity. The doctrine of free trade, sir, is the 
true christianity of nations, recognising each other as bre- 
thren; whereas the doctrine ot restriction violates the 
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sent condition. It would be the weakness of childhood ty 


spirit and the precepts of the gospel, in regarding and| 
treating all nations as enemies, even in time of peace. It) suppose that ‘* coming events” can be obviated by closiy 
is both anti-christian and anti-social. jour eyes upon them. But, sir, while I trust in God that 
Free trade is the great doctrine of political reformation | the catastrophe to which reference is here distinctly made 
in modern times; it is to the commerce and the social! will never occur, I cannot but remind the majority that 
condition of nations what the reformation of Luther was! the responsibility will be placed at their doors by the judg. 
to the christian religion. The whole christian world at|ment of the world, and of afterages, if such should be 
one time believed that the freedom of religious opinions, | the result of this unhappy controversy. Let those who 
and the privilege of every man to worship God in his own | discourse so eloquently on the manifold advantages of the 
way, would be utterly subversive of christianity itself.| Union, address themselves to that majority who may noy 
How different has been the experience of the world! The) hold in their hands the destinies of that Union. The mi. 
freedom of discussion, and the variety of religious sects, nority are as utterly powerless here, on this question, as if 
each independent of the other, have placed the christian| they had no representative on this floor; and it now only 
church upon an everlasting foundation: and so, sir, would | remains for them to make this last solemn appeal to the 
the freedom of trade place the prosperity of nations upon | justice of their brethren, and, I will add, to the prudence 
a similar basis. I should regard it as the proudest monu- | of their oppressors. No man can place a higher estimate 
ment that we could erect to the glory of this republic, the | than I do upon this Union while its burdens are equally 
chosen habitation of freedom, to set an example on this) distributed, and its blessings equally diffused, upon the 
subject to the other nations of the earth. It would stand, | principles of that sacred covenant which is at once the 
sir, as a beacon light on the great ocean of human affairs, | measure cf our rights and our obligations under it. But, 
to conduct all nations to the haven of prosperity. Yes, | sir, I must be allowed to say that it is for the majority to 
sir, let us plant the tree of free trade, and water it, that] ‘* calculate the value of the Union,” while the minority 
its branches may be extended to the uttermost extremi-|are driven to the painful alternative of calculating tie 
ties of the earth, and the christian and the philanthropist} value of that which, in their ‘just estimation,” 1s far 
will joyfully concur in anticipating the blessed period) ‘‘ above all price.” ‘The question for the manufacturing 
when, beneath its fruitful and refreshing shade, ‘*the na-| States to determine, is, ** what portion of your unlawful 
tions of the earth may pitch their tents in peace.” | gains will you surrender to save the Union? ‘That for the 
In the report of the Committee on Manufactures there | Southern States, what portion of your inalienable rights 
is a distinct allusion to a state of things which the author will you relinquish to effect the same purpose?” 
of the report supposes to be within the scope of probabi-| And, sir, I will take the liberty of suggesting to the 
lity, and to which I will, for a few moments, call the at-| Northern gentlemen, that, independent of the value of the 
tention of the committee. He says, in reference to the | Union in a political point of view—a value in which we all 
excitement in the South: ‘* Nations, like individuals, are| have a common interest—its pecuniary value would be 
subject to grievous and perilous diseases of the imagina-| by no means inconsiderable to the manufacturing States, 
tion.” Again: **In the midst of the comfort and well-|even under the proposed arrangement of the duties; while 
being with which we are surrounded, it is impossible to| the pecuniary interests of the Southern States would feel 
conceal from ourselves that there is a festering sore of | nothing but its burdens. But, sir, with the people of the 
discontent, if not a deep-rooted disaffection to the Union, | Southern States, this is not a pecuniary question of profit 
rapidly ripening into purposes and projects which will| and loss, but a question of constitutional liberty. If they 
shake the Union to its foundation.” | were voluntarily to surrender, to an irresponsible majority, 
In referring to the argument which affirms the great ‘the unlimited right of appropriating their property to its 
inequality of the burdens imposed on the South, he says:|}own use, they would be the slaves of that majority; fo 
«* The first remark that obtrudes itself on the mind, upon | * no man has a right to that which another man has a righit 
the statement of this argument, is, that it strikes directly ‘to take from him.” 
at the heart of the Union itself. It presents two great,| Mr. Chairman, I feel that I occupy a position of great 
transcendent, opposite, and irreconcilable interests in| and awful responsibility, which imposes it on me, as a 
deadly hostility to each other.’’ Again: ‘* In this view of) sacred duty, to speak to that majority in the plain language 
the subject, the interest of the South is identified with the} of truth and candor. With those personal feelings of 
foreign rival and competitor of the Northern manufactu-| kindness which | entertain for all, and of attachment for 
rer against him; and for his ruin the Southern planter and) many of that majority, I will tender them the counsels and 
British manufacturer are colleagued. How strange the | the admonitions of friendship. 1 now stand up before you, 
association! How deeply it conflicts with the whole his-| sir, as a witness, and I give testimony in the presence of 
tory gf our revolutionary war! Whiata satire it speaks on} this assembly, and in the presence of that God to whom 
all our institutions!” **** ‘* Suppose the common tie to! we are all responsible, that I conscientiously believe that, 
be dissolved, what would be the relation then subsisting) if this question be not adjusted during this session, South 
between them? **** Could it be otherwise than that their! Carolina will not submit to the tariff five months from the 
irreconcilable and opposite interests should speedily fret | day of our adjournment. I beseech gentlemen, there: 
and kindle into war? And then how would their relations! fore, not in a spirit of menace, but of admonition, and 
stand? Must not the weaker party, on which side soever | ‘‘ more in sorrow than in anger,” to pause for a moment, 
it might fall, fly for assistance to a foreign Power? Nay, |and to calculate the consequences which may possibly 
are there not elements in the very nature of the contest| ensue. I will not permit myself to believe that matters 
itself, which must drive the planter nation to Great Britain | will ever reach the extremity of a dissolution of the 
for alliance? and would not alliance be another name for|Union. But as the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
protection?” **** presented some views to show how essentially the inte- 
‘*The committee would simply suggest to those who|rests of the Southern States are involved in the Union, | 
deny the power of this confederated Government to pro-| will briefly present some plain statements to show its value 
tect, by the energy and the resources of the whole nation, | to the Northern States. 
a great and comprehensive but not universal interest, that} The dissolution of the Union, come when it may, will 
there is such an interest most deeply their own, protected | be a great and common calamity to us all; but it cannot be 
by the constitution and laws of the United States, and ef-| disguised that its effects would be widely different upon 
fectually protected by them alone.”” These remarks are|the pecuniary prosperity of the South and of the North. 
too plain, Mr. Chairman, to be misapprehended, and it is} In the event of a separation, the Southern States would 
in vain to disguise from ourselves the reality of our pre-| have exports to at least the amount of forty millions, and 
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the immense commerce of which these would be the basis, I tide of ruin shall have swept away the States which stand 
would exclusively pass through our Southern cities. H first in the march of the oppressor, they are destined to 
the existing rate of duties should be retained, those States | be the next victims. 
would, forthwith, have an annual revenue of sixteen mil-| South Carolina, then, is fighting the common battle of 
tions of dollars, without any increase of their burdens; a/all the Southern States. She threw herself into the breach 
sum not only sufficient for all the ordinary purposes ef Go-|as a forlorn hope, when all the auspices were against her; 
vernment, but sufficient, in the various modes of es jane, whatever may be the result of the contest, I cannot 
penditure, to convert every decayed village into a flourish- but regard her destiny as a happy and glorious ene. No- 
ing town, and to cause the very waste and ** blasted heath” thing eicvates the character of a people to so bigh a point 
to flourish and ‘*blossomas the rose.””’ Anaverage duty of|as a disinterested struggle for liberty; and I do not be- 
only ten per cent. would yield a revenue of four millions; | lieve there is at this moment a spot upon the face of the 
as large « revenue, in proportion to population, as the | globe where the spirit of freedom is higher than in South 
Northern States would derive from their whole commerce | Carolina. There is no vulgar ambition mingling in this 
under an average duty of forty per cent. What would|controversy. In adverting to historical analogies, I have 
be the amount of the Northern commerce? Certainly |been struck with the strong resemblance between the 
not more than twenty millions. With the same rate of|situation of the Southern States in this apparently un- 
duty, the Northern confederacy, with double the popula-!cqual contest, and that of the Grecian States which 
zion, would have only half as much revenue as their South- j united to resist the Persian invasion. Ours, to be sure, is 
ern neighbor. How long, then, would they be without ja civil struggle, not to be waged with the vulgar imple- 
the blessings of internal taxes and excise duties? But, |ments of war, but by the sovereign, the legislative, and 
above all, where would be the bounties and the blessings) the judicial powers of the States. South Carolina is fully 
of the protecting system? Gone, sir; utterly and irreco-| aware of the responsibility she has assumed, and of the 
verably vanished. It would remain as a dead letter upon | peril she must encounter; but no great object can be ac- 
your statute book, like the well-known preamble of an in-|complished without great sacrifices. Had it not been for 
fatuated ministry in another country, from whose example |the heroic spirit of Leonidas and his immortal band, who 
much profit might be derived if gentlemen would duly | devoted themselves at Thermopyle for the common cause 
consider it. If, therefore, this bill would impoverish and | of Greece, the light of Grecian liberty might have been 
desolate the manufacturing States, what, I pray you, would | extinguished forever, and the destiny of mankind entirely 
be the effect of a dissolution of the Union on their pros-|changed. And I do confidently believe that if South 
perity? And yet, sir, we hear the blind and infatuated | Carolina fails in the struggle she is now waging, the brief 
advocates of the protecting system uttering their anathe-| days of American liberty will be numbered. 
mas against the people of the Southern States, because! 1 have now concluded the remarks which I have deemed 
they will not submit to be slaves, and insultingly exclaim-| it my solemn duty to make on this great question. If, in 
ing, ‘* let them go.”’ 1 will here call the attention of the|the heat of debate, and the excitement essentially belong- 
committee to a few extractsfrom the Weekly Register of|ing to the occasion, I have uttered any thing personally 
Mr. Niles, to show the spirit which animates one of the | offensive to any individual, | assure the committee that 
leading advocates of this system. 1 give his very words: nothing could have been further from my intention. What- 

**The musket bearers of the land, the men who know|ever may be the issue of this controversy, and whatever 
their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain them, cannot! may be our respective destinies, I trust in God that our 
submit to that legislation which shall grind themselves! common inheritance, though it should be divided, will 
into poverty, that the wild fancies and avaricious propen-| never be destroyed; and that we shall always cherish the 
sities of a few men of the nation of South Carolina, and | fond recollections and the friendly feelings which so ap- 
some in Lower Virginia, may be indulged.” ** So long as| propriately belong to the common descendants of a glori- 
the father of waters rolls one drop to the sea, so long may /ous ancestry. 
any compromise be rejected with such selfish and proud | serial 
men.”  ** Nullifiers, who rejoice that liberty confers ao! Turspay, Mar 29. 
blessings, save on those who live on the labor of others.” | POST OFFICE CONTRACTS. 

Looking forward with exultation to the ultimate ruin of | 
the slave-holding States, he exclaims: ** The fox shall bur- Honace Evenrert, for an inquiry into the contracts of the 


row in the wine vault, the rattlesnake repose : g e oa 
rubbish of the sieailiicaees and sr cite sasetbe or] Past Office Department, for printing and paper, &c., 
‘ = Se, oa © posses ‘with the amendment moved thereto by Mr. Wurrtteser, 


theballroom. It isthe willof Heaven, and just.” ‘ . ste : abate 
I present these extracts without cabeumanin in the | °f Ohio, a os aarti aan investigation 
. . : 7? | at narra . Ss re Dar 
confident hope that they will be rebuked and reprobated 2 the i sate ae ee 
by every member of this committee, and every man in this - 2 fp JOHNSON addressed the House i ai 
nation, who has any regard for the harmony of the Union. |. * <é re 5 til the bated f he Sete ae 
Mr. Chairman, owing to the peculiar cireumstances a Neen worse a :: dee wae oa a <4 
which she has been placed, and not because she claims to | MOPRBE DUSIDESS: UAT: ss In The course © ot cn teo 
ae ; ae . jexpressed his perfect willingness to go immediately into 
have more intelligence or patriotism than the other South-|."") f : 
; cae, 2 ae ee . jinquiry upon any one or more specific charges which 
ern States, it has been the lot of South Carolina to be in . 
5 : oo ; should be named and alleged as matter of complaint 
the van of this great struggle for constitutional liberty.| 0. he d j hw 
Virginia and North Carolina, in proportion to their popu- ee ree, oa ees ene if Mr. W. wound oe 
in tag comparatively aii came nl. ee: on the subject until the next session, he should have his full 
’ fs 2 - “| acciets " " f } a ; 2 " 
ports upon which the protecting system directly operates. cakes oe or aaa ann “a it as general as he 
Georgia has been engrossed in maintaining her rights in chose, But, otherwise, he thought the session had advanced 
another contest with this Government; and the people of pede hee ther yathnet Adie carly: dhe nen sete bar meee Boar = 
the new States of the Southwest, cultivating a fresh and oF a ene TE ee ee See CS ee 
fertile soil, recently acquired at the minimum price, can Pears <> = eae Seca reel me. 
as wellafford to make’ cotton at six or eight cents a pound Mr. . } aed Piuded hi nae Sea Cea 
as those of South Carolina can at ten. They can sustain | ° Ca eae es nee < ; 
this oppressive system with comparatively little suffering THE TARIFF. 
when the older planting States will be utterly ruined.| The House then again went into Committee of the 
But they have too much sagacity not to see that when the! Whole on the tariff bill. 
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Mr. McDUFFIE resumed, and occupied the committee ed, complain, it is natural, it is just to them, and becom)y,> 
until half past three o’clock in conclusion of his speech,|me, to gratify them if I can; to look narrowly into m 
[which is given entire above.] When he had concluded, | course, before 1 determine on it; if 1 must oppose the; 
Mr. CRAWFORD, of Pennsylvania, obtained the floor, | wishes, to do it in a spirit of kindness; and to allow , 
and said, I present myself to the committee in the dis-| unworthy consideration to guide me in deciding the greg 
charge of a solemn duty. The present is no ordinary / question submitted. 3 have approached this day unde; 
occasion, but one of the most grave impression; involving, |the strong operation of all these influences; but a firy 
on the one hand, interests as extensive and broad as were | conviction of what the interests of the country re quire at 
ever committed to man, and, on the other, as the honor-| my hands, a stern sense of duty, and an opinion free fron 
able gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McDurrre}) doubt, that the prosperity of this nation is intimately co; 
has, within a few moments, assured the committee, the | nected with an adherence to the existing policy, leave m, 
fate of an empire. The duty of a representative is at all|/no alternative but opposition to the views of those | 
times arduous: if it bestows high, and, in the instance of| whom 1 would have been most happy to accord whatever FP 
the humble individual before you, unmerited honor, it|did not involve a dereliction of duty. q 
carries with it the deepest responsibility, under the in-| It has been remarked, Mr. Chairman, that fluctuation in 
fluence of which a well balanced mind always acts. private pursuit is fatal to individual career. It isnot less sot 4 
Legislation, even its simplest and plainest results, never | national weal. What people have reached pre-eminent p: 
fails to impose upon every gentleman who hears me the| perity, in any walk, without steadiness of purpose? Ha 
recollection that he is deputed to this Hall to gratify no|there ever been a nation, distinguished for arms, for t\. 
feeling of faction,or party, but that he is placed on an}|fine arts, for science, for commerce, for manufactures, fi 
eminence, that he may look around over the whole ground, | agricultural success, whose policy did not direct its chic! 
and, like a skilful husbandman, to whose charge and su-| efforts to sustain and strengthen the occupations that \ 
perintendence it is for a season entrusted, make it pro-| thought to be worthy of the fostering eare of the Gov: 
ductive of as plentiful a harvest of prosperity and good as| ment? Can we hope that we shall form an except 
it is capable of yielding. It is his duty, moreover, to pe-/futare history, and that the frequent alterations whic! 
netrate, as far as may be given to him, into the murky at-| have taken place in, and the more frequent attacks whic! 
mosphere of time, and decide not for himself, not for) have of late been made upon, the system of encouraging 
those alone who placed fiim here, but for his whole coun-\and protecting domestic manufactures, will not prevent 
try; and not for it as it exists only, but for it as it will be;| our advanee in improvement, and will not obstruct 
not for the present generation singly, but for future times} progress to a degree of prosperity reaching almost to the 
and future men, who will, I trust, lony, very long, enjoy} utmost limit of human wishes? What would be the co 
the peace, happiness, and plenty which are ours, after) sequence of success in the attack now making upon it 
the voices which now fill the capitol of the United States} Perhaps to leave us on the very spot we occupied som 
shall be silent, and grass shall wave over the heads of those | fifteen years ago, surrounded by the appearance of ¥ 
whose minds are most actively engaged in schemes of per-|aund eomfort. Alas! it was only the appezrance: for a f 
sonal ambition, or in the more worthy purpose of endea-| short years dissipated the illusion, and opened our cyes 
voring to achieve our country’s good. This conviction of} to the sad reality that almost every ingredient of hun 
duty, ever present, is doubly serious when we enter upon| misery was mixed up in our cup. But we had reta 
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measures which we know are of vital character, and must and brightened our national honor; our national charact 
leave their impress, deep and indelible, upon the great} floated on the broad and gay banner of our country, wafi 
interests of an entire community. These considerations} ed to and again by the breath of a world’s admirat 
are best entitled to have their full weight, and will most| Our countrymen had, what is always found in comp 


certainly be allowed it, when it is recollected (and who, | with character and honor, firm hearts, determined to re- 
that has the soul of a man, can forget the fact?) that this} deem their situation, and conform, as far as might 
the most favored and blessed of all the nations is unhap-|their habits and pursuits to their new condition. Bring 
pily divided, and widely separated, on the policy which} ing to their efforts economy and industry, it isto this muc! 
has been long adopted and steadily persevered in for more | abused system that we are mainly indebted for a prosp: 
than forty years; and that we not only differ in sentiment, |ty that has realized the dreams of the visionary, 
but are of dissentient opinions, marked by sectional boun-| overgone the calculations of the most sanguine. It is ir 
daries. Heretofore, the diversity of views which has cha-| possible to look upon the picture which the country nor 
racterized our entire most prosperous course, has pervaded | east, and west, and a portion of that south of us, presen’ 
the whole mass; and although various, and in some sense|for the gratification of the mental eye, without shrinki 
perhaps discordant, materials composed the edifice, they | from the idea that so much competency, and comfort, a 
so run into each other, that the structure stood firm and} happiness are to be destroyed; that the fountains of so 
erect amidst the storms that have more than once beaten|much of all that is desirable are to be dried up, whic! 
upon it. May it always do so! | only require to be kept open to furnish a stream of abu 
For every part of this nation f feel as becomes an Ame-| dance and independence, of useful occupation, and 
rican citizen. We are all of one family; having the same | adequate reward for it, which are the elements of indiy 
institutions; the same protection; the same duties to per-|dual and collective felicity. Let us, then, at the least 
form; the same interests; and the same destiny;--would| preserve, to this great plan for developing our capabil 
to God I could add that our opinions harmonized! If 1) ties, its present lines and boundaries, and learn the lessons 
know myself, | would not, for dominion over my race, in-| of wisdom from the good and wise who have precede: 
fringe the rights of any portion of my fellow-citizens. The|us in the great duty of guarding and promoting the we! 
part which the Southern section of the Union has ever] fare of the American people. 
borne in the perilous passes through which our country| ‘Fo this end, to show the unvarying opinion which has 
has moved, the chivalrous character so justly accorded to| prevailed in regard of the constitutional power, as well 4 
it, and the high and generous qualities by which it has | the expediency of the policy 1 am endeavoring to suppol' 
always been known, would prompt to any sacrifice not|and to exhibit to the committee the agency which (ht 
forbidden by duty. 1 hope l may be permitted to say} Government has had in directing and inviting investments 
that my service here has confirmed, by personal observa-|in manufacturing, | now propose to refer to some legis! 
tion and experience, the exalted estimate made of Sou-|tive and documentary evidence on these points. 0 
therns, whom I have pride and pleasure in calling| present constitution went into operation in the month o! 
countrymen. When such brethren, so held and esteem- | March, 1789, and onthe fourth day of July following, * 
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most auspicious day to the United States, a law was enact- | the affairs of Government, as well in its legislative as in its 
ed, with this preamble: ‘* Whereas it is necessary for the |cxecutive departments, and that the system which had 
support of Government, for the discharge of the debts of | been early devised, and long recognised, it was their pur- 
the United States, and the encouragement and protection | pose to uphold. This law was to expire by its own limi- 
of manufactures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, and | tation one year after hostilities should cease between 
merchandises imported:’—thus establishing the principle | the United States and Great Britain, and would have ex- 
by the construction of those who figured contemporane- | pired on the 17th of February, 1816, but that a law was 
ously with the formation of the constitution, embracing |enacted on the 22d January, 1816, to continue the war 
many who had actually participated in entwining around | duties until 30th June, 1816, and afterwards forty-two per 
us that bond by which we have been so happily held toge- | centum on existing duties. The report of Mr. Secretary 
ther. Long and late be the day when that cord shall be | Dallas, a citizen of my own State, to whose distinguished 
broken! This principle has been uniformly recognised | talents and virtues I cannot refrain from paying the tribute 
ever since, and has, as I conceive, been engrafted upon | of my profound respect, made in December, 1815, cha- 
our system of policy and Government, as part and parcel | racterizes the duties prior to 1812 as the permanent du- 
thereof. By a law of 10th August, 1799, the duties so ties; the report of the Committee of Ways and Means of 
imposed were increased. The next evidence of the (this House, of which the honorable Mr. Lowndes, of South 
sense of the country, in order of time, is the famous report ; Carolina, was then chairman, a gentleman who, to the re- 
of Alexander Hamilton, of the 5th December, 1791, a! gret of all, and the loss of his country, is no longer among 
sufficient monument of itself to the greatness of any name, | men, whom I regard it as a personal misfortune not to have 
but forming in the high pillar of his fame, built up of so | known, and to whom his native State, prolific as she has 
many and such varied and rich materials, furnished by as ; been in intelligence and virtue, never produced a superior, 
exalted endowments as heaven has perhaps ever vouch-; read on the 9th January, 1816, uses this most remarka- 
safed to man, only one block of the many which compose | ble language: ‘‘ The permanent laws now ir force may be 
it. ‘This most masterly and cogent argument is full of the | expe cted, after the expiration of temporary duties, to pro- 
lessons of truth, and with a sort of prophetic power has | duce,” &c.; and the projet of a tariff prepared by Mr. 
anticipated and answered almost all the objections, if not | Dallas, in February, 1816, in conformity with a resolution 
every one, | have ever heard urged, or read, against the | of this House, reiterates the expression permancnt duties, 
policy [am advocating. fo it I will not refer honorable | and recommends encouragement and protection to manu- 
gentlemen, for I presume it is familiar to all who hear me; ;factures. I have been thus particular in referring to the 
but I beg leave to say that it is a fountain from which, || employment of the same exact and singularly expressive 
think, draughts of wisdom and intelligence may be drunk, | werd in the various official documents of almost four years, 
that, if they do not convince, can hardly fail to delight and ; and in the first law which imposed duties to any amount 
instruct. Laws were passed on the 2d May, 1792, and | for a special occasion, or transitory purpose, as marking 
7th June, 1794, severally enlarging the duties; and it is | and defining, with the greatest precision, the views of the 
a remarkable fact that, by the last of these laws, the duties | public men and of the Legislature of the time. It is diffi- 
which it imposed upon iron, and the manufactures thereof, | cult to believe the use of it was accidental, or that it was 
were higher than, and those upon the manufactures of cot-! not intended to stand for what it imports. But there re- 
ton were exactly as high as, the duties charged upon the | mains a testimony in favor of extending the sinewy and 
same articles by the bill submitted by the honorable chair- | protective arm of the Government over our comparatively 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, [Mr. McDvr-_ infant establishments, in the opinion of one whose autho- 
riz.]  ‘Thirty-cight years ago, when we had compara-| rity on any subject connected with the exercise of consti- 
tively litle, scarcely any thing, to encourage or protect, ! tutional power, or on the expediency of any particular 
the duties on the two first articles named were thought to | course of policy, will be certainly respected by all, and 
be judiciously fixed at fifteen per cent., and it is now pro+ | regarded as entitled to quite as much attention as that of 
posed to reduce them, after two years, to twelve and one- any other individual in the nation. I allude to the eldest 
half cents, and to put down the last mentioned manufac- | surviving ex-President of the United States. Mr. Madison, 
iure to the same measure of duty which was applied to it by his message of the 7th December, 1815, to Congress, 
in 1794. Various legal provisions were made, increasing gave a new impulse to the protective system. It is true 
the duties, until we reach that one of 3d March, 1807, ‘he was speaking of the adjustment of the duties on im- 
which repealed the duty on salt that had been imposed ports to the object of revenue, but he repudiates the idea 
by the act of 1789, and increased at different periods, of leaving the industry and ingenuity of the country to its 
particularly by a law of 8th July, 1797. And here l ask own course, under ali circumstances, but advises the ex- 
permission to break the continuity of this historical ac- tending of protection to them, ‘as due to the enterpris- 
count of the legislation of the country, by stating a fact, ing citizens whose interests are now [were then] at 
that goes very far to prove the great interest takenin, and stake,” and expresses the opinion that ‘the manu- 
the importance annexed to, our domestic industry, in facturing industry will become, at an early day, not 
1810. The act of the Ist of May of that year, which pro- only safe against occasional competitions from abroad, 
vided for taking the census of the population of the Unit- but a source of external wealth and domestic com- 
ed States, enjoined it upon the marshals and assistant mar- merce.” And further, in the mind of this enlightened 
shals to enumerate the manufactories and manufactures. statesman, the public patronage (if I may so speak) might 
Without noticing further the act of 26th March, 1804, be most judiciously bestowed upon articles of primary 
creating a small additional duty of two and one-half per public or private necessity, and whose materials ‘are ex- 
centum, for defraying the expenses of the Tripoline war, tensively drawn from our agriculture.” This most dis- 
continued by various acts until 3d March, 1815, or the tinguished and venerable man, whose whole life had been 
act of 27th March, 1804, modifying the duties on certain spent in the service of his country, in founding and esta- 
articles, matters stood thus when the war of 1812 wasde- blishing this Government, in reasoning his fellow-citizens 
clared. ‘The law of 1st July, 1812, followed, superad- into the conviction that our present constitution was ad- 
ding one hundred per centum, on what? I beg honorable mirably calculated to promote and ensure their happiness, 
gentlemen to mark, on the ‘* permanent duties now im- in legislating under it in this House, in performing the 
posed by law upon goods, wares, and merchandise im- duties of the highest ministerial department, and, finally, 
ported,” &c. In_the first section of this law I have first closing his most valuable public course in the execution 
inet with the word permanent, of most significant import, of the most important trust that his confiding fellow-citi- 
showing the understanding of those who then administered zens could place in his hands, would seem to have had the 
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casé of woollen manufactures in his reflections, when he} There are of cotton mills in the United States, 795. 
made his communication to the National Legislature. The} Their capital is estimated at - - $44,914,984 (y 
law of 1816 was enacted on the 27th April, and was, as I They make annually, of cloth, 230,461,990 yards 

have always understood, carried by the votes of Southern] Aggregate annual value, including machine 

gentlemen against New England wishes. On this subject] shops, bleacheries, and printeries, - 32,036,760 

the course of my own State has never wavered. But I] Aggregate wages annually, $12,155,723 CO 

have heard it said in this House, though I believe not on| Aggregate do. in machine 

the present occasion, that the course of those gentlemen| shops, bleacheries, and 

on this floor in 1816, who voted for the law of that year, printeries, — - - - 1,860,779 00 j 
has been misunderstood or misrepresented, if it is inter- | 14,016, 502 
preted into any approbation of the policy, or if, from! Consumption of agricultural products, 3,750,000 0 
their conduct on that occasion, it shall be inferred that! I connexion with the foregoing let us look at the cott 
they lent their aid to building up and strengthening the | crop grown in this country, its inerease of product, an 
system of encouragement and protection to domestic ma-| at its increase of consumption both in the United States 
nufactures; and the reason assigned is, that that law con-| and England. 

templated and effected a reduction of duties. With great! In 1831, there were produced, in the United States, of 
deference for the opinions of others, it strikes me this is| cotton, 575,925,302 pounds; the consumption of this 
anerror. The duties with a view to protection were not country is said to be more than one-fifth of the whole, say, 
those of 1812, 1813, 1814, or 1815; they formed no part however, one-fifth, 75,185,060; the value of the manufa 
of the permanent, but were properly styled, by Mr. | ture, allowing that the cotton is increased fourfold in (| 
Lowndes, to be temporary duties, strictly war duties, | process, which is the general estimate, must be equal t 
imposed to enable us to carry on our military operations; | four-fifths of the crop, and to the whole export of th: 
and were, by the law of July, 1812, which originated /ticle. According to the statistics of Mr. Pitkin, the: 
them, to continue during the war, and for one year after | were exported 87,397,645 pounds of cotton in 1819, ani 
it ceased. I speak of course of the increase of duties | the consumption of Great Britain, in the same year, wa: 
enacted by that law. The true inquiry, to enable you to!428,000 bags. Our manufacturers consume now sev 
ascertain whether, in 1816, there was an increase or di-| cighths as much as was exported twelve years ago, and 


° i . j : " . 
minution of duties, not on the war, but on the permanent | nearly one-half as much as was consumed in Great Brit 


imposts, is, what were the duties before July, 1812? The ithen, and almost one-third as much as she uses at pres 
answer to that question will show that they were lowér, |The average export of cotton for five years immediate) 
considerably lower, than those provided by the law of|before the war was 57,000,000 pounds, or about 190,( 
1816, or, in other words, that that law increased them. \ bales of 500 pounds, less than is actually consumed in t 
The duties on iron, woollen, and cotton mandiGeetures | idind States at this day; which, as stated before, 
were but fifteen per centum before 1812; and what were | 75,000,000 pounds, or 250,000 bales of 300 pounds. 
they by act of 1816? On rolled bar iron thirty dollars md If we used one-sixth of the crop, prior to 1816, wh 
ton, and on iron manufactures twenty per centum on the lis believed to be within the truth, but to ascertain w! 
value; on woollen and cotton manufactures twenty-five per {accurately there are no means at hand, it would gi 
centum until 30th June, 1819, and afterwards twenty per | 11,000,000 pounds, or about 36,666 bales of 300 pow 
centum. Nay, more, on some of the articles'now most/as used before the war; we now consume very nearly ses 
complained of, as carrying an onerous duty, there was not | time sas much, or the increase of consumption has bet 
one cent levied until 1816; unmanufactured wool, for in-|in sixteen years, within a trifle of seven hundred per 
stance, which was then for the first time subjected to any |tum. In England, from 1781 to 1785, there was 
duty, when fifteen per centum ad valorem was imposed |average annual use of 10,941,943 pounds; from 1805 | 
upon it. The several laws of 1818, 1824, 1828, and 1830, 1/1810, her manufacture s consumed, one year with anot! 
are too well known to the committce and the country, as |76,601,775 pounds, about the quantity we now use. Th 
respectively increasing the duties on imports, except the!London price current for January, 1832, estimates | 
last, which went to enforce their collection, to require | present annual consumption of England at 245,000, 
any further notice than to be mentioned. showing an increase of 220 per cent. in twenty-two years 
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What, I ask you, Mr. Chairman, and this committec, | From 1816 to 1832, the British manufacture rose fr 
has been the consequence of this steady pursuit of one 93,920,055 to 245,000,060 pounds, or 160 per centur 
line of policy—of the encouragement by which you invit-/against 700, in the United States. 
ed your citizens to engage in manufactures, and of the The cotton crop in this country in 1816 did not m 
protection which you virtually undertook should be ex-|exceed 81,000,000; it was in exports exactly 81,747,11 
tended to their enterprises, by a series of measures, in my | pounds, or 272,490 bales of 300 pounds; very little n 
judgment wisely originated and wiscly persisted in by the |than we use now. It was in the last year very n arly 
clearest heads and best hearts? What they intended it |376,000,000, or 1,253,333 bales; exhibiting an incres 
should be; what it was precisely their purpose should fol-|of production of almost 500 per centum in sixteen ye 
low. Manufactories have sprung’ up ina large propor- | During this period, the consumption has increased in Gre: 
tion of the country; not in one town, not in one district, | Britain, as we have already seen, from 94,000,000 ¢ 
but every where; and, lke the dews, and rains, and 245,000,000, or about 150,000,000 pounds, equal t 
sunshine from heaven, stimulating every thing, and fur-| 500,000 bales, leaving an excess of production, beyo! 
nishing food for every body. Will you destroy what you | English consumption, of 131,000,000 pounds, or 456, 66! 
have built up? It cannot be denied thatthe legislation on i bales, of which we consume nearly one-half. 
this subject has been the corner-stone of many, if not; The immense consequence, of even this single brane 
most, of these establishments. Will justice allow you to|of industry, cannot be overlooked; nor is it easy to p 
allure from other pursuits, and to lead from other invest-! ceive how, extended and extending as it is, this great o } 
ments, into this branch of industry, only to withdraw the |let for raw cotton can injure him who produces it to se! 
inducements you had held cut? Let us inquire what isat; The manufacture of wool is perhaps still more impor 
stake, and how large are the interests that implore you not) ant; certainly not less so. 
to endanger their existence; endanger, did I say? not abso-! The number of factories in the United States 1 do not 
lutely to destroy them! , know; but it is estimated that the number of sheep is 0 

Take two or three of the leading manufactures of the |smaller than 20,000,000, and that their average value 1 
country; for example, cotton, wool, and iron. | be fairly put at two dollars per head. 
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Aggregate value of sheep, - - - $40,000,000 In 1828, ‘ ‘ ‘ - $105 00 
They produce fifty millions of pounds of wool 18°29, 2 “ . - 100 00 
annually, of which the average value has 1830, ‘ “i ‘ 90 00 
been, for the last three years, upwards 1831, - ‘ & 75 to 85 00 
of forty cents; say forty cents; aggregate, 20,000,000 This effect, so advantageous to those who have occasion 


(The wool grown in 1831 was worth more 
than $25,000,000. ) 
The cloth and other articles, into which it is 
made, computed at - - é 
The capital invested in the manufactories, - 
The wages paid to those employed in them, 
not including the mechanics and laborers 
employed in the building and repair of 
houses, machinery, &c., cannot be, al- 
though I have no positive information on 
the subject, less than = - . - - 10,000,000) 
The annual consumption of agricultural products, be- 
cause of the manufacture of wool, will be, | 


40,000,000 
40,000,000 





Of wool, - - . - - - - $20,000,000 
Provisions, - - - - - - 3,750,000 | 
Fuel, timber, &c. - - - 500,000 


Food of horses and other animals engag- 
ed in transportation, - - - 500,000 
Total, - - - $24,750,000 | 
Not to speak of the land which subsists the sheep and fur-| 
nishes those products. 
The remaining interest to which I have adverted is iron. 
I cannot state the precise number of furnaces, but there 
were known to be in operation, in the United States, in 
the year 1830, two hundred and two, and the enumera- 
tion was incomplete. 
There were made at these furnaces, in 1830, 1 
tons of iron. 
From which bar iron was furnished 
to the amount of - - - 90,768 
Made at bloomeries, bar iron, - 5,853 


ee oO 


99,04 


8 





~ Tons, 96,621 
28,2735 
The bar iron, at the market 

price for 1830, ($96 663 per 

ton,) wasworth - - - $9,542,030 
Castings, - - ° - 2,102,380 
In 1828, the iron made amounted to 150,881 

tons, and was worth - - - - 
In 1829, the iron made amounted to 142,870 

tons, and was worth - : - 
In 1830, the iron made amounted to 163,54 
tons, and was worth - - - 
(The bar iron made at bloomeries being 
pig iron. ) 

It will be observed, that while the increase in quantity 
is nearly twenty-five per centum in two years, the addition 
to the market value does not reach five and a half per cen- 
tum; and that, although the iron product was larger, by 
more than twelve and a half per centum, in 1830, than 
1829, yct its aggregate value was less. 





11,444,410 
10,861,440 


11,528, 134 


2 


11,444,410 
reduced to 





to buy iron, (and who is there that, in some shape or 
other, does not find it convenient, indeed, necessary to do 
so?) may be very distinctly traced, it is thought, to Ameri- 
can competition. The state of things abroad can scarcely 
have produced it: for in England the price of iron has not 
fallen to any amount worthy of notice since the deprecia- 
tion of 1829, while in that year, 1830, and 1831, it has 
sunk in the United States about twenty-five per centum. 
Swedish and Russian iron were higher in 1830 and 1831 
than in 1824, having fluctuated, and borne generally a 
higher price between those two extremes than at either of 
them. With English iron it was not so. In July, 1828, 
after intelligence of the passage of our tariff law of 19th 


May, 1828, reached England, it fell from £8 9s. sterling 


to £7 9s. (thatis £1 or $4 44;) in 1829 it was further reduced 
from £7 9s. to £6, (£1 9s. equal to $6 50;) throughout 
the remainder of 1829, and during 1830, it continued at 
£6; and in 1851 its price was from £6 to £5 10s. It is 
manifest that the single variation of price, and that slight, 
in English iron, since 1829, could not have had the small- 
est influence in effecting the reduction in the cost of this 
indispensable metal, which has been steadily progressing 
in our own country. * 

I would not be more tedious than is absolutely necessary, 
and shall not, therefore, refer to the various other manu- 
factures now in operation in the United States; the leather, 
the linen, and hempen, the copper, the sugar, and the 
many different branches which exercise the ingenuity and 
industry of our fellow-citizens. Why shall we take a step 
which will put to hazard, and, as I think, destroy, those 
immense interests? Because, say honorable gentlemen 
with whom I have the misfortune to differ in opinion, the 
policy which cherishes them works oppression and injury 
toone section of the country, and to one interest, called, 
generally, the plantinginterest. If this were so, 1 should 
deeply regret it; but, before we inquire into this allega- 
tion, let us look for a moment at the relative value of those 
interests which are said so much to conflict. The cotton 
raised in the United States, in 1851, was, according to my 
calculation, worth, at nine cents per pound, $35,833,277. 
I freely admit, as has been suggested by the honorable 
gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. McDurrte,] that 
agricultural pursuit is one of the leading engagements of 
life; that it hes at the foundation of national wealth and 
prosperity; and that he who grows wheat, or corn, or cot- 
ton, literally produces and adds so much to the aggregate 
possessions of the community, and, in this particular, is 
more useful than he who, by an interchange of commodi- 
ties, may contribute to your convenience, but amasses only 
for himself by shifting possession, and not by creating, if 
I may so speak, that which did not exist before. But the 
planter is in nowise more useful than the manufacturer, 
who, by his skill, and ingenuity, and industry, gives to an 


The operation of the present policy, and its beneficial | article a value that it had not previously: to whatever ex- 
results, can be very happily illustrated by the article un- ltent the manufacture is worth more than the raw materials 
der consideration, and its manufacture. While bar iron| of which it is composed, by so much has he added to the 
is furnished to the purchaser of a much better quality, | common stock, and given existence and being to so much 
and the improvement in castings has been, perhaps, un-| increase of cur entire wealth. He contributes as efficient- 
equalled in any other walk, the price has been uniformly | ly, therefore, to the permanent prosperity of the country, 
falling. to creating a fund from which comfort, and competence, 
Bar iron (for example) was and happiness are diffused throughout society, as the 

In 1828, at an average price of $118 33} planter; each in the proportion of the accessions which 
1829, do. do. 114 6634 they severally make to the joint stock. Nay, although 
1830, do. do. 96 662 the manufacturer’s contribution should not be to a greater 

And this, although, in 1828, the duty was increased on| ——— 
hammered bar iron $4 40, and on rolled bar iron $7 
per ton. But the wholesale prices of bar iron were 
much lower than those before noted, and follow: 


* For a considerable portion of the statistical information adduced 
in the course of these remarks,I am indebted to the labors of the several 
committees acting under the appointment of the ‘Tariff Convention 
which assembled in New York last autumn 
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amount, it would be toa higher degree and greater ex-|into Boston 284,504 barrels, and 3,955 half-barrels of 
tent: for his means necessarily flow in a thousand rills, | flour, 681,131 bushels of corn, 239,809 bushels of Oats, 
through those he employs, over the whole land, irrigating | 50,000 bushels of rye, and 33,489 bushels of shorts; and 
and fertilizing every field and hamlet. into Providence, Rhode Island, 71,369 barrels of flour, 
We have seen what is the addition of the planter in the | 216,662 bushels of corn, and 7,772 bushels of rye. Du- 
great staple of the South, to the means of the community;|ring the same period there were discharged from the 
what do the three branches I have named furnish? port of Philadelphia 420,353 bushels of corn, 201,878 
‘The annual value of the cotton mills of the bushels of wheat, and 110,557 bushels of rye and barley 
United States, including machine shops, I have not spoken of the sugar, molasses, tobacco, and 
bleacheries, and printeries, is : - $32,036,760) other articles annually conveyed to the Eastern and North. 
(Itself within between one and two mil- |eastern States from the Southern and Midland regions, 
lions of being equal to the cotton | The consumption, Mr. Chairman, of bread stuffs and ye- 
products. ) jgetable productions in the manufacturing districts ex. 











The woollen mills cannot yield less, though ceeds the export to foreign countries of the same articles rs 
I have no means of ascertaining precisely, 32,036,760| One branch of industry naturally and inevitably, in the 4 
The value of iron product for 1830, in its ordinary course of events, aids and sustains another s 
primary stages, was - - - - 11,444,410) While the manufacturer consumes the fruit of the soil, [FE 
the farmer is enabled to purchase and use the product of 3 

$75,517,930! the loom, and the exports in the various mechanic arts [—> 

More than twice the value of the cotton crop of 1831. | find employment in supplying the wants and the comforts, 4 
Take another view. The wages of the operatives in| and sometimes the luxuries, if you please, which increased * 


factories are original wealth; they are produced or created| means justify their neighbors in indulging, while from 
wealth, that had no pre-existence. Like the rewards of| them they draw the ingredients of their own enjoyment 
labor, they are cumulative; and being the yield of the| Thus live the people of the Northern and Middle States, 
hand and the head, do not merely transfer, but make pro-| each occupation contributing its proper proportion to the 
perty. | general sum of means and happiness; and the whole con- 
In cotton mills the aggregate annual wages ;summates, I verily believe, as much of contentment and 
are computed at - - - - - $14,016,502) felicity as the lot of man permits. The bread of industry 
In woollen mills they cannot be short of -  10,000,000|is alwavs sweet. The diversity of pursuit to which | 
In iron primary establishments, furnaces, | have alluded is indispensable to prosperity. There may 
forges, and bloomeries, - - - - 7,493,700 | be—it arises out of the circumstances that there must 
| be—in a country which has but one leading occupation, 
$31,510,202|a few instances of very great wealth; but, according to 
At Lowell, in Massachusetts, alone, | have been inform-| my conception, there will not, there cannot be as much 
ed, $50,000 were paid weekly for wages, some two or|competence and comfort spread over the whole surface, s 
three years ago; since which time, three very large com-|as where each man is more or less dependent upon his JE 
panies for the manufacture of cotton at that place have|neighbor for his supplies and employment. This most [Er 
been incorporated, with capitals amounting to two millions} felicitous operation of the system, for which I am cor 
and two hundred thousand dollars, who are now erecting} tending, is the strongest argument in its favor. It has 
the buildings necessary to conduct their business. It is}been the principal instrument, under Providence, in re 
worthy of remark, as showing at one point the powerful | deeming from embarrassment and misfortune all the coun- 
influence which the domestic system exerts in advancing|try in which it has been established. It has not only 
the public prosperity, that, on the ground which the town| built up towns, and settled wildernesses, but it has per- 
of Lowell now covers, there were seven years ago but|formed a more difficult, and, at the same time, more 
three or four farmhouses; that the last census gave it & po-| grateful task--it has revived declining villages, and : 
pulation of seven thousand; and that when the above} suscitated those upon whom the hand of death was almost JE 
companies shall have their works in full operation, (injlaid. Where the voice of complaint was once feebly ut- 
1854, ) there will be required as agents and operatives, &c. | tered, and the countenance of despair would almost chill 
to carry them on, at Icast five thousand additional per-| your blood, you now hear the laugh of hilarity, and_ se¢ 
sons; giving, as the entire population of Lowell, in nine| the jocund and delightful expression of face, which isthe 
years, twelve thousand souls, besides the natural meena index of a mind at ease. 
making it the second, and placing it before Salem, the While those who have engaged in these pursuits have ; 
oldest, town in Massachusetts. advanced their own pecuniary concerns, they have bene- . 
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Returning to the cotton, woollen, and iron manufac-| fited the communities in which they have been located, to ; 
tures, the three great branches which I have selected as} an extent almostincalculable, and of which even those who 
illustrative of the whole, there remains yet another as-|are enjoying the advantage scarcely know the value, nor 
pect in which I desire to present them to the committee. will they duly appreciate it, unless, unhappily, its foun- 
What amount of agricultural products do they consume?) tains should be broken up. It is like the possession of 
Of cotton, say seventy millions, at nine cents, } full health, of which those only from whom it has been 

allowing five millions of pounds for com- j taken understand the real value. The progress of this 

mon domestic purposes, - - - $6,500,000 | country in prosperity has been unexampled; if our course 

Of wool, say forty-five millions, at forty cents, |of policy be judicious, and the present system is main- 

allowing five millions as above, - - 18,000,000) tained, that prosperity will be, 1 had almost said, illimita- 

Subsistence, - - - - 11,250,000) ble. If, which I will not believe, it should be the deter- 
-————| mination of this body to retrograde, what will be the 


$35,550,000} consequence? ‘The means now employed in the manu- 

Exclusive of fuel, timber, &c., and of food for horses! factories will be, in a great degree, if not entirely, lost; 
and other animals employed in transporting the raw ma-| the fortunes of those engaged in them will be generally 
terial and manufactured article, which, about iron works} blighted, if not dissolved, and they themselves, the bone 
especially, it is well known, must be very great. Thej}and muscle of the country, will be crushed, in most in- 
extensive domestic market furnished to the grain-growing| stances, to rise no more. How shall their capital be with- 
States may be exemplified by mentioning the imports of|drawn from their present pursuits? {ft is invested in 
one or two places. In the year 1851 there were carried | houses, lands, water-power, and machinery; the proper: 
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ty is useless almost for any other purpose, and must, to a 
great extent, be lost, and lost not to the disadvantage of 
the manufacturers exclusively: there, it is true, the pres- 
sure and weight will be first and most heavily felt, but 
the whole country will soon feel that it has sustained an 
injury. Those who furnish the raw material will imme- 
diately discover that they have been deprived of a mar- 
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which the duty is, I believe, five cents per pound, and I 
have understood they sell at about the same sum. The 
truth is, the duty is never an addition to the price, except 
where the competition is feeble, and the foreigner is per- 
mitted to retain, in a great degree, the market; if, on the 
other hand, it is active and powerful, it will prevent the 
What 


importer from charging the duty to the consumer. 
says the fact as to iron? It is unquestionable that the ef- 
the corn, the rye, the beef, the pork, and the almost in-|fect of the law of 1828 has been a reduction of the price. 
numerable articles which subsistence demands, will find |Iron has not been so low since 1793 as it now is. While 
all their surplus products cheapened, or remaining on |it has not fallen in England, from 1829 to 1831, to any 
their hands for waut of purchasers; and last, though not |amount deserving attention, it has been cheapened in 
less certainly, those who use the manufactures will be | America, in all those years, about twenty-five per centum. 
convinced that their consumption is furnished at a dearer |To what can this be ascribed but domestic competition? 


rate, since domestic competition no —— prevents the |l might continue this exhibition of facts in regard of 
foreigner from charging his own price: 


or, although the |other manufactures, but I forbear. 

report of the Committee on Manufactures treats it as pa-| What is it proposed to do? ‘To foster and cherish a 
radoxical, and alleges that ‘it seems to conflict with the |system that has been productive of so much good, and 
first dictates of common sense, that duties of impost|more than answered the predictions of its friends, by 
cheapen the price of the articles on which they are le-| which our own citizens are sustained in elaborating manu- 
vied,” it is, nevertheless, as evident as any other truth |factures that the consumer buys as cheap, or cheaper, 
whatever. ‘To some of the positions in that report I than the foreign, and better; and the money necessary to 
heartily assent, while others taken in it appear to me to conduct the process, and to purchase the article manufac- 
be heretical. Of those parts from which I dissent, 1 can- | tured, is expended among ourselves, at home, and, distri- 
not speak but in terms of the greatest respect: the cha-|buted in numberless streams, goes to support honest 
racter, the talents, the position in the country of its dis- American industry and thrift—by which the farmer, the 
tinguished author, [Mr. Avams,] and last, though not / mechanic, the laborer, the merchant, the entire circle of 
least, the earnestness with which [I am persuaded he is | society, is benefited, by throwing on its surface money 
seeking to advance the public interest, and the sentiments |that would otherwise be sent abroad, and which, being 
which all these considerations have inspired, forbid a dif-| absorbed by the various occupations of life, aids, most ex- 
ferent course. But I will array against the postion al-|tensively and powerfully, in strengthening and invigor- 
luded to, the opinions of the master spirits of the age; of ating the whole? No, sir, but to adopt a measure that 
him who, in the most intricate department of the Govern-! will, in my judgment, be fatal to all its branches. We 
ment, brought order out of chaos, and opened out roads | are asked, by the bill reported by the honorable chairman 
of duty in the Treasury Department, which have been of the Committee of Ways and Means, [Mr. McDurrtx,] 
travelled upon ever since, and who reached so advanced to reduce the duties on iron, and the manufactures of it, 
a point of progression, that, in this age of improvement, |to less than they were in 1794, and those on cotton manu- 
when the march of the world is rapidly onward, the ta-/ fuctures to the same standard that they then bore; to bring 
lents of his successors have not carried them beyond it. |down the duty on iron seventy-five per centum on its pre- 
1 will refer to the views of living statesmen, having just /sent rates, and that on wool and woollens after nearly the 
claim to great weight for their opinions, and whom I’ same proportion, and the duty on cottons more than thir- 
would name if they were not yet on the stage of human!|ty-three per centum. Do gentlemen think there is less 
existence, and some of them most active and efficient! occasion for a duty now than in 1828--now, when our in- 
members of the present National Legislature. It is said, |terests are prodigiously enlarged? ‘The testimony of wit- 
in the report, to be ‘‘contrary to the natural order of|nesses examined before the Committee on Manufactures, 
things that an addition to the cost should be a reduction|and to be found among the documents of this House, 
of the price of an article.” This is assuming the very} will show that an increase of duty was, at that time, 
matter in controversy. It does not seem to me_ that|thought to be necessary. Can it be less so at this day, 
the imposition of a duty on an article of import is an addi- | when additional millions have been invested, and the pub- 
tion to the cost of a similar article manufactured in the | lic are better and more cheaply accommodated? 
United States, nor always to that of the import. The|commerce suffered? No. Has not our internal trade in- 
protection afforded is not in the enhancement of price, jcreased immensely? Yes. Why, then, interfere detri- 
but in the giving of a market; and what is the conse-| mentally to those great interests? It is said that we shall 
quence? You encourage the manufactories in operation {not want the revenue which the present imposts will pro- 
to extend their business; you stimulate others into exist-|duce, after the public debt shall have been extinguished; 
ence; the supply is increased at home; domestic compe-/and the honorable gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
tition arises between rival factories; general competition | McDurrie] has placed the sum which will then be neces- 
for the market between foreigners and them; and ‘*the|sary for Government purposes at ten millions of dollars. 
natural course of things’ is, that the consumer is provided |1 do not concur in this opinion, but prefer the estimate of 
at a smaller price. This effect will be greater or less, | the Secretary of the Treasury, who fixes the amount that 
according to the proportion the supply bears to the de-| our expenditures will require at twelve millions, and 
mand, and, to my mind, is as apparent as that two andj deems it a measure of prudence to have in our public cof- 
two make four. On this subject facts appear to be con-| fers, annually, fifteen millions of dollars. But I do not 
clusive. Cotton cloths have fallen, under the influence | intend now to consider this proposition; a fitter occasion 
of the policy adopted, from about seventeen cents (which| for doing so will occur when the amendment providing 
was stated to be their price, in a letter from Mr. Isaac/for the exemption from duty of those articles which do 
Briggs, of Delaware, to the honorable William Lowndes, | not, and cannot, compete with us, submitted, some days 
dated 12th March, 1816) to eight cents, or thereabouts:|since, by my honorable friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
and, as showing the fallacy of the idea that the duty is| Davis,] shall be offered, if an opportunity for doing so 
necessarily an addition to the cost, let it be rememberedj| will be afforded him. Another reason of the greatest 
that the duty on this species of manufacture is eight and | delicacy, and calling for the most ready, attentive, and 
three-fourths cents per yard; for less than which it is ac-| anxious consideration, is urged, and urged by some of the 
tually selling. The same remark is true of nails, on|most talented and patriotic men in the nation, with a force 


ket; those who supply the provisions, the flour, the wheat, 
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and strength worthy of their intellectual endowments, 
and with a zeal and earnestness that demonstrate the en- 
tire conviction of their minds that their positions are 
founded in truth and justice. 

I approach this branch of the subject, Mr. Chairman, 
with unfeigned sensibility, and reciprocate in the fullest 
manner the kindness of feeling expressed by the honora- 
ble gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. McDurrie.] 
I not only know, but I feel, that we are of one kindred— 
might I not say not merely political, but that we own the 
ties of consanguinity: for although our veins do not con- 
tain the blood of a common ancestry, yet the blood of 
those ancestors has been mingled on the battle plain. — It 
is contended that the system of protection is oppressive 
to the South, which is declining under its blighting in- 


fluence, and that she is made to pay the greater part of 


the duty, inasmuch as her staple furnishes the largest 
proportion of the export, and it were folly or blindness 
not to see that great excitement prevails in relation to 
this subject. I hope this family feud may be unlike those 
of private life, which are always bitter. It has been of- 
ten asserted that we who come from other quarters of the 
country are incapable of judging of the distress which 
prevails to the South, or of the causes which produced 
it; and the right even to decide upon this question has 
seemed to have been almost denied sometimes. I would 
not intrude myself into the private concerns of my bro- 
ther, but this is not his affair alone—-it is mine as well as 
his—it is a joint concern, in which I conceive I have the 
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States without any other charge than the payment of 
freight; or, if he be a wise man, he will deposite it in Eng 
land, and draw a bill of exchange for the amount, which 
he can dispose of at ten per centum premium; or, if he 
must have goods, he can ask for such as are duty free, 
if the position of the honorable gentleman, with whom | 
differ in opinion, were correct, it would seem natural tha: 
cotton should fall in price: for there is no principle on 
which it can be maintained that the producer pays the 
duty on articles imported, unless it may be shown that he 
gets less for what he sells than formerly. The law of 
1828 is most complained of; it is the one by which duties 
on woollens have been most increased, and increased, as 
is alleged, to the detriment of the South. As far as con 
sumption goes, duty may be paid, but not one jot beyond 
it: for cotton was as high in 1830 as in 1827—precisely 
the same price in the United States, having been nine 
cents and a very small fraction in each year; while in Li- 
verpool it was lower in 1827, and in 1828, than in 1830~ 
having been in the former year five to six and three-fourths 
pence per pound; in 1828, five and three-fourths to six 
and seven-eighths pence; and in 1830, the price was five 
and seven-eighths to seven and one-eighth pence. It is 
not easy to perceive how he who never negotiated for 
the purchase of goods—who never owned them, or paid 
for them--who never saw them, and who never used 
them, could be responsible for a duty on the importation 
of them. To state the proposition seems to be sufficient 
to refute it. The position is confidently taken that goods 


manufactured in England, and obtained for cotton, be- 
come immediately, on the exchange, by a sort of talisma- 
nic operation, American productions—-the productions of 
the planter who has grown the cotton. I understood the 
honorable gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McDvr- 
Fiz] to say he was willing to place the whole question on 
the correctness of thisassumption. It would be rather a 
hazardous experiment to do so. Follow out the idea, 
and it will lead you away from the gentleman’s conclusion 
Admitting, for the sake of the argument, the soundness of 
the allegation, it will scarcely be contended that the 
Southern section of the Union retains all the goods which 
are imported, or that it consumes a proportion of them 
equivalent in value to the cotton exported. You want 
some of them for your comfort and convenience; 1 desire 
to use a portion; and each citizen in society is a purchase! 
to some extent; our industry, our land, the exercise of 


largest stake. The whole country is concerned, deeply 
concerned: it is an occasion that 1 would not seek, but it 
is one on which, when it comes to me, [ cannot avoid act- 
ing. Sir, the fact of Southern complaint, and the agita- 
tion that it has produced, create sincere regret. That 
any portion of our country should be declining, must be 
deplored; and if, in my judgment, there could be any re- 
medy found for it here, no man would more readily ex- 
tend it, unless some great consideration enjoined it upon 
me as a duty, looking to the prosperity of the whole, to 
withhold it. How is this alleged injury wrought? It is 
said that the staple of the South provides the great mass 
of our exports, and that the articles exchanged for the 
crop being dutied, it is in effect a charge upon the crop, 
for the merchandise being taxed, so much less is obtained 
for the crop. I hold this to be a mistake. Where the 
duty is paid by any one in the United States, it is not 
more certainly a law of nature that the sun shall give light| the mechanic arts, or professional labors--all American-- 
and heat to the earth, than it is one of trade, that he who] furnish the means of exchange or purchase; and do not 
consumes shall pay the impost. But, in the brisk and] the foreign manufactures obtained, in your hands, of 
effective competition which the skill and enterprise of} mine, or those of our neighbors, become as mucli Ame- 
our manufacturers have enabled them to establish and|rican productions as inthe planter’s? Is there any thing 
maintain, it is more generally thrown upon the foreign | peculiar in the avails of his skill and industry, which does 
manufacturer or importer, who, by the increased supply |not belong to yours or mine? According, then, to this 
and that competition, and the consequent reduction of| strange doctrine, the consumer becomes the producer, 
price, is prevented from adding the duty to the price, | and in this latter quality pays the duty; and ‘either wa) 
and is thus made a large and involuntary contributor to| you are conducted to the only rational principle, that 
our public treasury. What is the ordinary course of busi-| when the duty is not thrown by competition upon the fo- 
ness in the disposition of cotton? Does the planter him-|reign manufacturer or importer, the consumer pays ! 
self export his crop, and import the merchandise he uses?| In regard of the depreciated value of cotton, | believe the 
In very few, if any instances, I apprehend; and when he|fact to be, that the extension of manufactures, and in 
does, he is a consumer to the amount ofso much. Usual-| crease of consumption, (and it hasincreased in much great 
ly the cotton grower sells his crop to a merchant in his}er proportion at home than abroad,) have kept up th 
neighborhood, without reference to the duty on goods, | price of cotton, of which the product has been almost tre- 
or so much as thinking of it. This transaction over, and|bled in seven years. If the consumption had been station 
the planter having received his price in money, or goods, |ary, the fallin price must have been much greater. 
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or both, at home, there is an end to his agency in the Pounds. — 
matter. The cotton is sent to New York or Liverpool, In 1824 the export of cotton amounted to 142,369,66 
where it is sold, and goods purchased, into the price of 1825 do. do. do. 176,449,907 
which is put the impost (when the foreigner does not 1826 do. do. do. 204, 535,419 
lose it) and all other charges, which are of course paid 1827 do. do. do. 294,310,119 
by the man who buys and uses them. But it is not neces- 1828 do. do. do. 210, 590,46 
sary that goods should be taken for cotton; he who sells 1829 da. do. do. 264,837, 186 


may demand money, which he can bring to the United 1830 do. do. do. 298,459, 102 
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) 1852 Mar 30, 1832:} 
= In 1831, there were produced in the United States 
n Eng 375,925,302 pounds 6f cotton, but its precise price in that 
which year t do not Know. « In 1 and 1830, it brought ex- 
"st he actly the same'sum per pound. 
y free. Aggregate valde of export in 1827 was $29,359,545 
yhom | é Do: Oim » do. 1830 was 29,674,883 
ral that In 1828 and 1$29, cotton bore a better price than in 
ipleon JR) 4997 or 1830, which would fortify theidea that the fall in 
‘ys the [> the market value was owing to increased production; for in 
thathe [> ¢hetwodatter years it was produced in greatest quantity. 
law of ‘The réal reason of the decline complained of is the state 
iduties JP} ofthe world, and the changes consequent upon the great 
sed, as events of 1815, together with the opening of an immense 
as CON countrydn the South and Southwest, and the appropriation 
beyond of a vast body ef land, formerly unused, or yielding other 
recisely productions, to the culture of cotton. The value of labor 
en nine FF has depreciated, because of the depreciation of its pro- 
lein Li JR) ducts, and the price of the laborer is proportionably cheap- 
1830~ J ened. But on the score of labor, | imagine little can be 
‘fourths JB) said. The honorable gentleman from South Carolina 
sto six [F) (Mr. M@Durrre} placed the annual value of the labor of 
vas five - aslave at three bales of cotton, of three hundred pounds 
itis [ each, or nine hundred” pourds, which, at nine cents, will 
ated for JR giveeighty-one dollars; and in the agricultural districts of 
or paid my Own State, men may be hired at seven dollars per 
er used month, or eighty-four dollars for the year. The same 
ortation causes have produced the same results every where, and 
ficient ever will produce them under the like circumstances. 
at goods in Pennsylvania, the change of the world from war to 
ton, bes JR peace was followed by the utmost distress. The influence 
‘talisma- JF of the change was not much felt until 1818, or 1819; but 
ctions of then, sir, real estate fell from sixty to eighty per centum; 
tood the the produce of our farms from sixty to seventy; the la- 
McDur- borer, whose services once commanded from ten to twelve 
»stion on dollars per month, found difficulty in obtaining from five 
rather a to six. Ruin, in its most gigantic form, stalked over the 
he idea, tand. By conforming ourselves to our circumstances, and 
rclusiot by the most untiring industry and frugal economy, although 
ndness of every thing is yet depressed, we have, as a community, 
that the overcome it, and are thriving; but, in the throes and 
ds which agony of embarrassment, many an opulent family was 
of them obliged to resign its home to the occupation of others. 1 
You want most sincerely wish our Southern brethren were through 
1 desire their difficulties; but the reduction or the removal of the 
urchase! duties of impost would not relieve them. Is not the arti- 
ercise of cle of salt higher now than it was when the duty upon it 
verican-- was twenty cents? Does not coffee command a greater 
1 do not | price, under itspresent almost nominal duty, than when 
ands, or [tt carried one five times as high? Is tea cheaper, for the 
ch Ame- JB reduction of the duty upon it? By so muchas you reduce 
ny thing the duties, by so much will you benefit the foreign manu- 
hich does facturer, and no one else. 
n, to this It is painful, exceedingly painful, Mr. Chairman, to 
yroducer, [EP fesist such earnest appeals; any thing personally my own 
ther way [ff Should be yielded at once and without hesitation; but I am 
ple, that iE here in_ the exercise of delegated authority; 1 am the 
yn the fo. J agent of others, who have confided to my care their most 
. pays it | important interests, with the knowledge, or at least the 
lieve the J) belief, that their opinions and my views on this subject 
5, and il ; harmonized. Shall I forget those interests, and that peo- 
ich great ple to whom 1 owe all that 1 am, or can hope to be? 
t up the fe When 1 do, may I be despised of men and deserted by 
Imosttre [& heaven! I feel, sir, all the responsibility of the times; 
on station a crisis, in the opinion of many gentlemen, has almost ar- 
iia m rived; no man deplores the unhappy state of things more 
staan ; than the individual who addresses you; but, with the set- 
2,369,663 fe tled convictions of his own mind, with the knowledge 
6,449,907 i which he has of the interests of his constituents, with the 
4,535,415 several times declared and unanimously expressed sense of 





4,310,115 
0,590,46 
4,837, 18¢ 
8,459, 102 
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» that the South is not injured, and that a large proportion 
| of the country is greatly benefited by the American sys- 

tem, he cannot desert it. Amid the difficulties around 
Vou. Vill.—200 
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his own State Legislature before him, and with his belief 
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me, I shall follow the only safe guide of life, which di- 
rects me to do my duty, and leave the consequences to the 
intelligence and patriotism of the South, and to God, with 
whom rest the destinies of man. 





Wepwnespay, Mayr 30. 


The resolution of Mr. H. Evexerz, for inquiry, &e. 
into the Post Office, coming up, 

Mr. R. M. JOHNSON, who had not then concluded his 
remarks, expressed a wish that it should be deferred, as 
there did not seem to be a quorum present in the House, 
to listen to what he had to say on the subject: but the 
House might proceed to the more important business ly- 
ing undisposed of on the Speaker’s table. 

The subject was accordingly postponed by general 
consent, and the House disposed of several other subjects; 
after which, 

The resolution of Mr. H. Eyernert again coming up, 
it was again postponed at the request of Mr. R. M. JOHN- 
SON; and the House, on motion of Mr. BRANCH, went 
into Committee of the Whole on the bill making appro- 
priations for the various objects of the naval and other 
branches of the public service; amongst these, was the bill 
providing for the 

SURVEY OF THE COAST. 

On this bill, Mr. WARD, of New York, said he did not 
rise to oppose the bill under consideration, but for the 
purpose of submitting to the consideration of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs the expediency of proposing an 
amendment to the bill, and which, if adopted, would be a 
means of saving much money to the nation. The survey 
of the coast, he said, was first contemplated in the year 
1807, as appears by letters from Mr. Gullatin, then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to Mr. Hassler, and was intended 
for the benefit of our navigating and commercial interests. 
The law of that year is now proposed to be revised by the 
present bill, which provides that the President of the 
United States shall have the power to appoint a suitable 
person as astronomer to conduct it, together with officers 
of the army and navy. That part relating te an astrono- 
mer, or rather the employment of civil characters, was 
abolished in the year 1818. 

Two methods were recommended for the survey of the 
coast, under the act of 1807, and, in his opinion, the 
wrong one was adopted; that is, one by measuring a series of 
triangles all along the coast, connecting by them the prin- 
cipal points, and called a triangulation; the other, that of 
ascertaining all the principal points by the use of chrono- 
meters and astronomical observations, and technically called 
the chronometric mode. The triangulation mode was 
adopted, and after being continued for ten years, and at 
an expense of upwards of two hundred thousand dollars, 
so little had been accomplished, that Congress put a stop 
to it, and wisely, too, for it would have been an almost end- 
less work, and would have expended for the nation several 
millions of dollars. Indeed, said he, it would have taken 
almost a century to complete it, judging from the progress 
that was made during the ten years that it was continued, 
and from the progress which other nations have made in 
similar works. Both the English and the French began 
theirs in 1789; the former was not finished until 1820, and 
the latter is not yet completed. The triangulation of Ire- 
land began in 1825; and by the report of the proceedings 
in 1831, it appears that only about one-third part was 
finished. If the law of 1807 should be revived without 
limitation, it would bring this burden again upon us. 

The reasons why the bill ought not to be adopted, as it 
now stands, are, that a correct knowledge of our coasts 
may be obtained in a much shorter time, and at very mo- 
derate expense, by adopting the chronometric mode. It 
is well known, doubtless, to all the members of this House, 
that very great improvements have taken place in the 
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making of chronometers within these twenty-five years.|‘ing, on the proposition of Mr. Adams, the subject-matter 
This mode of ascertaining points and places of a coast| of the bill reported.by Mr. McDuerre, in which Messrs, 
has been practised with very great accuracy in Europe by| R. M. JOHNSON, WATMOUGH, TIRALL, of Nort 
the English, French, and Russians, in all their late surveys:| Carolina, H. EVERETT, and SUTHERLAND, participat. 
the accuracy in combination with astronomical observa-}.ed; and in answer to inquiries made reSpécting it, 
tions is not surpassed by any other mode in ascertaining| Mr. ADAMS restated that it,was hot the intention o 
the position of places. It has been employed to correct} the committee, under whose instructions. he acted, to ay. 
the triangulations, and successfully, having detected an| rest the debate Stall; and he considered that every men. 
error of five seconds in time of longitude in all the station-| ber would have the,right to diseuss the propricty of eithe; 
ary points in the triangulation of England. bill. The only effect of his motion wotld be, that the 
The coast survey, said Mr. W., will not be completed, | committee would have an opportunity given them to ey. 
if the method of triangulation is again adopted, under) press an opinion, and the question might be taken on the 
sixty years, and that, too, at an expense of many millions| proposition he submitted. 
of dollars, and our navigating interest will derive no earth-| Mr. SUTHERLAND said, as there was some -difficulty 
ly benefit from it whatever during all that time. Whereas, |in the subject, it might be better to withdraw it for tl: 
if the chronometrical mode should be adopted, (and he} present. 
hoped the committee would propose an amendment tothe} Mr. BURGES acknowledged that he would feel it ex. 
bill to that effect, when it shall have been reported to the | tremely awkward to reply, as he meant,to do, to the prin. 
House,) it may be completed in five years, and the re-| ciples advanced.by Mr. MeDurrig, in support of his bill, 
sults will be of use immediately to the commercial and | yesterday, in the debate on another bill, the principle oi 
shipping interest of our country. There are already) which was totally different. He could not conceive what 
several accurate surveys of the coast, and all that is now| right the committee had to Jay aside any bill, withou: 
required is to examine the harbors and different inlets, as| taking « vote on it, and suggested that the course should 
also all the principal lighthouses, capes, and headlands. | be to move the bill from the Committee on Manufactures 
The bills were then severally reported to the House. | as an amendment to the other bill. 


ves , saad The CHAIRMAN observed that the proposition to Jay 
fee TARE? jaside the bill and proceed to consider another, was per- 

The House again went into committee on the tariff bill. | fectly in order. : 

Mr. CRAWFORD ‘resumed, and spoke some time in} Mr. DAVIS rose to express his hope that his colleague 
conclusion of the speech which he commenced yesterday. would withdraw his proposition until the nextday. It did 
[Given entire above.] When he finished, not seem to have been anticipated on the part of the 

Mr. ADAMS rose, and said that he was instructed by the; House, who evidently wished that the debate should pro- 
Committee on Manufactures to move that the bill now| ceed, at least for thisday. And if he should deem it ex- 
before the committee (reported by the Committee of| pedient, the proposition could be renewed. With re. 


Ways and Means) should be laid aside, and that they | spect to the amendment he had formerly stated it was his 
should proceed to consider the bill reported by the Com-| intention to offer, he did intend to offer an amendment, 
mittee on Manufactures. In making this proposition, Mr.| though it might not be in precisely the form he had or- 
A. disclaimed being actuated by any wish to arrest the argn-| ginally proposed; but, as he had not yet determined i 
ment on the bill under discussion, or, in the slightest de-| What manner it should be made, he was not then prepared 
gree, interfere with the disposition of any member of the|to submit it. With respect tothe point of order indis 
House to express his sentiments on it. ‘The principle of| pute, he thought the subject before the committee was 
the two bills was essentially different; although he did not| for the consideration of the specific bill reported from th 
deem it necessary then to go into any discussion on the! Cominittee of Waysand Means. That bill had been unde: 
principle, yet it would save much time if the committee, 
in assenting to his proposition to take up the bill re- 
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discussion on Monday and to-day. The proposition now 
lay itaside, and take up another bill, wasirregular. ‘T’) 
ported by the Committee on Manufactures, would there-| bills were of a distinct character, although in relation t 

by decide against the principle contained in the bill| common matter; and he could not think it was compete 


reported by the Committee of Ways and Means. His| for any member to so far extend the rules of the House, as 
colleague {[Mr. Davis] had intimated an intention of offer-| to allow of argument in debate on one bill, which had 
ing an amendment when the subject should be before the| been laid aside. 

House. ‘The principle of that amendment was different} Mr. ADAMS said, having been fortified by the decision 
from the bills reported by the Committees of Ways and} of the Chair in his opinion that the debate on the bill 
Means and on Manufactures. If he still retained the de-| could not, under the circumstances, be arrested, he did 
sire to propose his amendment, he could do so. The! not feel himself at liberty to withdraw the proposition |i 
Committee on Manufactures had considered that much| had submitted; the matter was now subject to the decisict 


valuable time would be saved; and, in that view, had in- 
structed him to make his proposition. The subject being, 
however, the same, every member would be at liberty to 
express his sentiments in regard to the whole subject. 
Mr. APPLETON expressed a desire to reply to the re- 


marks made by Mr. McDcrrre yesterday, and inquired if 


of the committee. 
After further desultory conversation, 
The CHAIRMAN repeated that the whole subject i 


| relation to the tariff was before the committee; a majority 


had decided that the bill reported from the Committee of 
Ways and Means should be taken up and considered. It 


he would be in order to do so, if the bill reported from 
the Committee on Manufactures was taken up. 
The CHAIR concurred in the opinion of Mr. Anams, 


rectness of this opinion he was sanctioned by the presiding 
that the whole subject would be open for debate. | officer, (the Speaker,) whom he consulted. 


Mr. ARCHER, of Virginia, suggested that as the chair-| In order to get rid of the difficulty, Mr. SUTHER- 
man of the Committec of Ways and Means was not then | LAND sugge sted to Mr. Appirron that he could at one 


in the House, it was due to him that this motion should] attain his object, to address the House then, by making 4 
not be pressed in his absence. 


was equally competent for a majority to lay it aside; ths 
would not preclude debate on either bill; and in the cor- 


course would be for the committee now to rise, and re- 
port, &e., and then the proposition of the honorable mem- 


ber from Massachusetts could be made the following day. | 


A desultory conversation arose as t 


He thought the preferable | motion to amend the hill before the House, which would 


lave precedence over the motion to lay it aside; ther 
upon, 


Mr. APPLETON moved to amend it by striking ov! 


o the right of debat-| the first section; which motion being debatable, he pri 
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| whole matter, and exhibits to us the process by which | facturing States with the eye of an enlightened philoso- 
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ceeded to address the House.at length in reply to Mr 
McDvrrix- 

Mr. APPLETON saidit was with preat diffidence that 
he addressed ‘himself to the committee, in reply to the 
eloquent speech of the honorable gentleman from South 
Carolinay but it could not haveescaped the notice of the 
eommittee, that that gentleman had thought proper to 
make the application of his argument so personal to him, 
[Mr. A®} and to make his appeals to him as representing 
a manufaéturing interest, so direct, that he had no choice 
bat to throw himself on*their indulgence. It is true, said 
Mr. A., that, as the representative of a district deeply in- 
terested in this question, Lhad supposed that it might be- 
come my duty, at some period of the debate, to take a 
part in it. But, so far as personal considerations are con- 
cerned, I should have preferred to have done it under 
eireumstances which would not have brought me so im- 
mediately in contrast with the distinguished gentleman 
from South Carolina; and f might, possibly, have shrunk 
from the attempt, but for the conviction that the advan- 
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the tariff is made to blast and wither the fair fields of the 
|South, whilst scattering plenty and wealth over the Mid- 
j|dle and Northern States of the Union. The notable dis- 
covery has been made, that an impost duty is not, as 
jheretofore supposed, a tax upon the consumers of the 
commodities on which it is levied, but falls, exclusively, 
lon the original producers of the exports given in exchange 
for the imported commodities; and, inasmuch as the ex- 
ports of the United States are composed, mostly, of the 
articles of cotton, rice, and tobacco, the productions of 
the South, the tax levied on imports imposes a very un- 
equal burden on the planters of the Southern States, the 
producers of those articles of export. However extraor- 








idinary it may be, this proposition has been brought be- 


fore this House, under the sanction of one of its most im- 
portant committees, as an established truth, on the faith 
of which, and in obedience to its ‘requisitions, we are 
called upon to abandon a long established system of po- 
licy, at whatever sacrifice of the property of individuals. 

As a speculative opinion it is not altogether new. The 


tages which that gentleman possesses, in the command of |distinguished gentleman from South Carolina is well 
language, and the graces and power of oratory, are coun- | Known asits author or discoverer, and he has stated to the 
terbalanced by the circumstance that they have been put |committee that he proclaimed it in this House something 
in requisition to sustain a position fundamentally false; |more than two years ago. I well remember its first pro- 


whilst to me remains the easier task of defending the 
truth, which, in the words of the poet, **needs no flow- 
ers of speech.” 

The honorable gentleman from South Carolina placed 
himself at my side asa rival manufacturer, and charges 
me with robbery and plunder, for the purpose of destroy- 


mulgation, and that it caught my attention as a mere cu- 
riosity—an idle and harmless speculation; but, tomy utter 
astonishment, under the fostering care of its author, this 
disregarded opinion has been made to assume form and 
consistence, until it has found its way within these walls, 


junder the high sanction of an elaborated report, under 


| of the tariff, as connected with the bill on your table, and 


ing his competition. He inquires by what'right I claim jcircumstances and in a character of appalling interest, 
thus to deprive him of his property, and, in the impas-|and threatening nothing less than the integrity of the 
sioned tones which indicate a deep conviction of injury|Union. Regarding it, as I do, as a proposition totally 
sustained, demands of me justice. I assure that honor- |false—nay, more, as a miserable fallacy, hardly worthy, in 
able gentleman that I am wholly unconscious of having jitself, of serious argument—I cannot be insensible to the 
done him wrong. 1am not aware of having any thing of | power of that genius which not only has been able 

his in my possession, and am most ready, if L can, to do | 
him ample justice. But, sir, Leannot recognise him in} 


. . . | . . 
his assumed character of maiwafacturer; I mect him here |but to persuade a very considerable section of the coun- 


m the character in which he has presented himself in this | try not only of the absolute truth of the proposition itself, 


* To give to airy nothing 
“A local habitation and a name,” 


debate—an expounder of political economy. but to have wrought up their minds to brave all the hor- 
It must be apparent, Mr. Chairman, that the question |rors of disunion or a civil warin support of it. 
The theory is thus supported. All commerce is an ex- 
the accompanying report of the Committee of Ways and |change of equivalents. ‘The imports of a nation are pre- 
Means, so eloquently explained and enforced by the ho- |cisely equal to its exports, for which they are received 
norable gentleman from South Carolina, the chairman of|in exchange. The producer of the exports is, therefore, 
ihat committee, assumes a character altogether new in ithe producer of the imports; and a tax upon imports is 
this House. It is nota question of the general expedi-|equivalent to a tax upon exports, and falls upon the pro- 
ency of a system of protection to domestic manufactures; |ducer of them. In carrying out this view, the importing 
itis not a question of modification or improvement of the | merchant is represented as the mere agent of the planter, 





) tariff; it presents the naked question, whether a system | who is thus made to assume the character of a manufac- 


of protection, founded on impost duties, is at war with /turer of Manchester cottons and Yorkshire woollens, and, 
the eternal principles of justice, and should, consequently, |in this character of manufacturer, to come in direct com- 
be abandoned. {petition and rivalship with the cotton and woollen manu- 
We have, during the last few years, heard great com- | facturers of the United States. In this rivalry, the South- 
plaint of the unequal operation of the tariff upon differ-|ern planter is obliged to carry on a competition on very 
ent sections of the country, with no distinct explanation l unequal terms, inasmuch as his manufactures, made in 
of the nature of this inequality. | Manchester and Leeds, are subjected to an excise of forty 
The Philadelphia convention of the last summer, in| per cent. in the form of an impost duty, whilst his North- 
their address to the people, make bitter complaints of the |ern rivals bring their goods into market free of any tax 
inequality, oppression, and injustice of the tariff, but| whatever. To avoid the possibility of mistake in the 
without the slightest specification of the mode and man-/|statement, the following extract is given from the report 
ner in which this inequality and injustice are brought of the Committee of Ways and Means. 
about. ‘The charge of inequality is, in fact, completely; ‘* Whether the duty be laid upon the export or the im- 
neutralized by the allegation that ‘* the system operates | port, it is equally laid, in both cases, upon the production 
with an injurious influence on the several interests of of the planter. There cannot bea more palpable and de- 
agriculture, navigation, commerce, the mechanic arts, and |!usive error, than the vulgar notion that imported manu- 


even on manufactures themselves;” whilst all the reason- | factures, which have been purchased by the agricultural 


ing of the address goes to show its injurious operation |staples of this country, are foreign productions. 
upon all classes, and upon all interests. jare as strictly and exclusively the productions of domestic 

At length, however, the mystery is solved. The re-|industry, as if they were manufactured in the United 
port of the Committee of Ways and Means explains the |States. Looking, therefore, at the planting and manu- 
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pher, these two great divisions of the Union must be|cotton to Europe, and there exch 
regarded as devoting their capital and labor to the produc- 
tion of the very same articles, for the very same market. 
The Southern States manufacture, by the agency of 
ploughs, and hoes, and horses, what the Northern States 
manufacture by the agency of machinery; and they are 
competitors for the market of the United States, equally 
entitled to the protection of the Government, by every 
principle of constitutional liberty, and by the principles of 
eternal justice. No Government upon the face of the 
earth can have any right—this Government certainly has 
no constitutional right—to interpose its power for the 
purpose of driving one of these great competitors out of 
the market, in order that it may be exclusively enjoyed 
by the other. Neither can it rightfully impose the slight- 
est burden upon the one, not equally imposed on the 
other, with a view to change the state of the competition, 
and the relative condition of the contending parties. Yet, 
what has the Congress of the United States done, under 
the apaning and deceptive pretext of protecting domes- 
tic industry’ It has done all that the power of discrimi- 
nating taxes can do, to destroy one great branch of| 
domestic industry, if Southern industry may be called do- 
mestic, and build up a rival branch upon its ruins. It 
has laid discriminating duties, averaging not less than forty 
per cent. upon the imported productions of the planting 
States, while it has. entirely exempted from taxation the 
rival productions of the manufacturing States, consisting 
of the very same description of articles. The amount of 
these Southern productions, upon whieh this discriminat- 
ing tax is annually levied, is not less than $35,000,000, 
upon which the tax levied, consequently, amounts to 
$14,000,000. That this is specifically a tax upon the pro-| parties can be called the mere agents of the planter; the 
ductions of the South, diminishing their value to the pro-| importing merchant is not so in any sense; nor is the ex- 
ducers very nearly an equal amount, conclusively results; porting merehant any more the agent of the cotton planter, 
from the admitted fact that these 35,000,000 of manu-| from whom he buys the cotton, than he is of the Man- 
factures produced by the capital and labor of the South-| chester cotton spinner, to whom he sells it. The fact is, 
ern States, after paying, at the custom-house, taxes to the | he is not, in any sense, the agent of either; he is acting an 
amount of $14,000,000, cannot be sold for any higher| independent part in the business of distribution; he em- 
price, or larger sum, than the very same quantity, and| ploys his own capital for his own benefit; and the planters 
kind, and quality of manufactures, produced by the capi-| of whom he buys, and the spinners to whom he sells, may, 
tal and labor of the Northern States, paying no taxes at| with as much propriety, be called his agents for the em- 
all. Itis, therefore, too plain to be argued, that the an-| ployment of his capital, as he can be called theirs. 
nual sum which the planting States receive for the pro-| ‘The honorable gentleman from South Carolina inform. 
ductions of their capital and labor is $14,000,000 less than | ed the committee that 1 am myself a large manufacturer. 
the sum received by the manufacturing States for the|I have ne other claim to that character than what arises 
very same quantity and description of productions; and it|from having invested property in some manufacturing 
is equally plain that this enormous inequality is produced) establishments. My occupation through life has been that 
by the discriminating and partial taxes of the Govern-| of an importing and an exporting merchant. In sending 
ment, laid for the unrighteous, but nevertheless ayowed|my ship or my eapital to Charleston, I never dreamed 
purpose of producing it. No soil, however productive; that | was performing an agency for the eotton planter, 
no climate, however propitious; no industry, however lany more than I should think of calling him my agent em- 
efficient; can permanently maintain the competition under | ployed to furnish me a cargo. It is true a planter occa 
such circumstances. The most benignant dispensations| sionally ships his cotton, but in doing so he assumes the 
of Providence are counteracted by human injustice; and | character of merehant, and sinks that of planter. ‘Yo say 
what adds to the enormity of the outrage, the fairest por- that the cotton planter is the producer of the fabrics into 
tion of this great confederacy, if not the fairest, and, of which cotton may be converted in another country, and 
heaven, the most favored region of the whole earth, is, | of all the merchandise imported from the country to which 
literally, undergoing a silent but irresistible process of | his cotton may have been shipped, and to call them South- 
decay and desolation, produced by a gross perversion of ern productions, is to confound all language and all com 
the very power which is under the highest of human ob-|m@n sense. They are in no sense the production, or the 
ligations to preventit.” |representative, of his industry. 

It is not to be denied that this theory is put forward,| tis true that human labor being the only source ot 
and defended, with a good deal of ingenuity, and with | wealth, and capital being nothing but accumulated labor, 
sufficient plausibility to confound those who readily give it is not a very forced or strained use of language to say, 
themselves up to speculative abstractions. At the same |in relation to the possessor of this capital, in whatever 
time, it is believed that a very slight analysis will show commodities or property it may be invested, that they are 
that it is wholly destitute of the basis of truth. the productions of his industry. hey are certainly the 

In the first place, it is a suspicious circumstance, that representative of labor, which has become his, either by 
the theory supposes a continuity of interest in the whole his cwn exertion, or by acquisition. But nothing can be 
trade of the nation, which will not apply to any part of more absurd than to say that the original producer of an 
it. It supposes that to be true, of the aggregate, which article has any agency or interest in the changes whieh 
will not apply to any of the parts. No planter sends his his original production may undergo after it shall have 



















anges it for manufie- 
tures which he brings back to the United States, whilg 
the theory assumes that all.do ity It gées upon the sup- 
position that the whole business of export ‘and import is 
a mere barter, which does not break the continuity of jn. 
terest from the original planter of the cotton to the sale 
made by the importing merchant of the return cargo; 
whilst, in point of fact, there is no such chain of connex. 
ion in interest whatever. The, planter sells his cotton 
for cash to the exporting merchant, the exporter sells it 
to the manufacturer abroad. ‘The importing merchant 
purchases his fabrics from the manufacturer. Each of 
these persons performs his distinct office, and the interest 
of each is confined to, and terminates with, his own par. 
ticular transaction. 

Supposing, as the committee do, all trade to be merely 
barter, that of the cotton planter is complete when he 
sells his cotton, at least so far as his product is concerned. 
he parts with all power over it, or interest in it. A sale 
for money is not strietly a barter, because no commodity 
is received in exchange. Money is the power of com- 
mamling commodities at pleasure; a sale for money isa 
sale for this power. Considered asa barter, the exchange 
is not complete until this power is used and embodied ina 
new commodity; but all connexion with the commodity 
sold ceases with the sale forever. j 

It is perfectly true that the nation may be said to ex- 
change cotton for manufacsures, but it does not follow 
that the planters do so, for the planters are not the nation; 
and there lies the fallacy. Two classes of merchants are 
necessary to complete this operation—the exporting mer- 
chant, and the importing merchant. Neither of these 
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become the property of others; unless it be to suppose 
that he may have an interest or agency in the commodi- 
ties which may be purchased by the same capital which 
was employed in the purchase of his production, or by 
any other capital, in the same or any other country, pro- 
vided such commodities are imported into that from which 
his original production was sent. And all these absurdi- 
ties are involved in the theory of the gentleman from 
South Carolina. 

The object of attempting to establish this chain of con- 
nexien between the planter and the merchant importing 
foreign commodities, is evident. It affords the only plau- 
sible ground to sustain the idea, which is the very essence 
of the theory, that the duty levied on these foreign manu- 
factures is, in fact, a tax drawn from the pockets of the 
planters of cotton, rice, and tobacco. 

Mr. Chairman, let us inquire into this matter. The 
amount paid into the treasury for impost is a tax falling 
upon somebody; all taxes are levied upon the property 
of some one. Direct taxes come out of the property on 
which they are levied; the owner of the property taxed 
has no escape from a direct contribution. An impost is an 
indirect tax, and the payment of it is a voluntary matter 
on the part of the person paying. The impost duty is 
incorporated in the price of the commodity imported, and 
the payment of a tax depends on the fact of « purchase: 
the duty, therefore, falls necessarily upon the consumer 
who is the last purchaser. ‘The importation of goods sub- 
ject to impost is made by a distinct class--the merchants; 
they pay no part of the tax, because they make no impor- 
tation but with a view to profit; no one makes an impor- 
tation but with the belief and expectation that the com- 
modity imported will sell for a price which shall include 
at least the original cost, the duty of impost, and all other 
charges, with some profit to himself. Should this expec- 
tation be disappointed, he is at liberty to send his com- 
modity to any other market, without being affected by 
the duty, since that is, in that case, returned to him in the 
way of a drawback. 

Impost duties are, therefore, taxes upon the consump- 
tion of the country. The line of custom-houses may be 
considered as a barrier, or wall, separating each country 
from the great general market of the world. Within that 
enclosure the price of every article of imported merchan- 
dise includes the price in the general market of the world, 
together with the duty imposed on it in that particular 
country. 

It is undoubtedly true that the addition of a duty may, 
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hably inquire why this duty was exacted upon their manu- 
factures, while the same articles manufactured in the 
Northern States were subject to no duty or tax of any 
kind. If the officer of customs should truly personate 
the system of which he is the minister, he would answer 
this inquiry by saying: ‘It is not because the revenue is 
wanted to pay the debts, or provide for the common de- 
fence of the United States, that you are required to pay 
this duty: but this burden is imposed upon you by a 
wise, and just, and paternal Government, for the avowed 
purpose of excluding the productions of your own honest 
and lawful industry from the market of your own native 
State, in order that a company of Massachusetts manu- 
facturers may obtain possession of that market, and be 
enabled to sell inferior articles at higher prices.’ The 
history of the wl may be confidently challenged for a 
parallelinstance of outrageous injustice, perpetrated under 
the perverted forms of legislation. 

**It is very apparent that, in the case just stated, the 
burden or injury inflicted upon the company of cotton 
planters by the discriminating tax levied on their produc- 
tions, would fall upon them exclusively, as the producers 
and venders of imported manufactures, for we have sup- 
posed that they consumed no part of them: yet their bur- 
den would be not very much less than if they consumed 
the whole; for nothing can be more certain, than that 
they would have to pay, out of their own pockets, the 
whole amount of the tax levied upon their productions, 
and yet obtain for them no higher price than their rival 
producers, the Northern manufacturers, would obtain 
for the same quantity of similar productions.” 

Now, I apprehend that the custom-house officer in 
Charleston or Savannah, instead of the answer which the 
gentleman from South Carolina has put into his mouth, 
would reply something in this style: ‘*In making this im- 
portation of foreign manufactures, you have gone out of 
your true character of American planters. National pro- 
tection does not extend beyond the limits of the United 
States. In presenting yourselves as the manufacturers of 
Yorkshire woollens and Manchester cottons, you assume 
an alien character, and I can recognise you in no other.” 

What would be thought of the British subject who 
should arrive in Liverpool from New York with a cargo 
of wheat, and when the custom-house officer should de- 
mand thirty shillings per quarter, or one-half of its value, 
before he would suffer it to be landed and soldin England, 
suppose he should inquire, ‘‘why this duty was exacted 
upon his cargo of Genesee wheat, the production of his 





and often will, lessen the consumption of a commodity, | honest industry, grown upon his own looms in Yorkshire, 
and thus affect the foreign producer or manufacturer. It| whilst wheat, the growth of every county in England, was 
may compel him to reduce the price more or less, even to| subject to no duty or tax of any kind?” Would he not 
an amount equal to the duty imposed, or to reduce the|incur great risk of being made a laughing stock, even 
quantity, or to abandon the production altogether, accord-jalthough he stfould exclaim, in the impassioned tone and 
ing to circumstances. Thus the tariff on woollens in this} manner of the gentleman from South Carolina, ‘the his- 
country may, and undoubtedly does, affect the manufac-! tory of the world may be confidently challenged for a pa- 
ture of woollens in England; but to make out the case, | rallel instance of outrageous injustice, perpetrated under 
that our duty on woollens reduces the price of cotton in| the perverted forms of legislation?” 


South Carolina, requires an effort of the imagination quite | 
beyond my comprehension. 

In support of his theory, the honorable gentleman from | 
South Carolina has presented several hypothetical cases; 
the first is thus stated in the report of the Committee of 
Ways and Means: 

*“*We will suppose that a number of cotton planters 
should form themselves into a company, for the purpose 
of exporting their cotton to Europe, exchanging it for 
manufactures, and importing these into the United States, 
with the view of selling them for the benefit of the com- 
pany. When these manufactures should be brought into 
the port of Charleston, or Savannah, the custom-house 
officer would demand forty per cent. on their value be- 
fore he would permit them to be landed and sold in the | 
United States; and the company of planters would pro- | 


The next case is the following: 

**Let it be supposed that the Southern planters pro- 
duced these manufactures, which they now produce by 
the combined processes of agriculture and exchange, by 
the use of machinery, as they are produced in the North- 
ern States; and that, upon the assumed grounds that their 
water-power was never suspended by the cold of winter, 
and that they used a different and a cheaper kind of labor, 
Congress should impose an excise duty of forty per cent. 
upon their manufactures, leaving those of the North un- 
taxed as they now are, wherein would this discriminating 
duty differ from that which now exists? The only dis- 
tinction would be in forms and names; the substance 
would be precisely the same, without a shadow of differ- 
ence to the producers, respectively, of the taxed and un- 
taxed manufactures. The duty would be called an ex- 
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cise, instead of an import duty, and it would be levied} deduction of two cents a pound on the price of his cot. 
upon articles made by Southern machinery, instead of be-| ton. 


ing laid upon articles made by Sotithern agriculture; but 
would a duty of forty per cent. be either more burden- 
some to the Southern producers, or more beneficial to 
their Northern competitors, under one name, than it would 
be under another?” 

This seems to be mere trifling. The manufacture tax- 
ed in one case is the production of a foreign country. 
The difference consists in making a diserimination be- 
tween the productions of foreigners and of our own citizens. 
Let the South use these advantages, and it will be time 
enough to complain when Congress impose the excise on 
their manufactures exclusively. 

The last hypothesis is this: 

**If the duties upon imports were levied in kind, and 
the planters made their own exchanges with the foreign 
manufacturers, without the intervention either of money 
or commercial agents, the most unreflecting would per- 
ceive that the impost dutics were direct taxes upon the 
productions of the planters. If, for example, forty bales 
of their cotton were taken out of every hundred, 
when it passed the custom-house, going abroad, it would 
be impossible for them to obtain any larger quantity of 
goods for the remaining sixty, in consequence of this levy; 
because the agents of the Government would carry the 
other forty into the foreign market, and, of course, the 
supply would be undiminished. In like manner, if forty 
bales of the merchandise obtained for the cotton exported 
were taken out of every hundred, as it passed the custom- 
house, coming into the United States, the remaining sixty 
would have no greater exchangeable value in consequence 
of the levy, because the agents of the Government would 
bring the other forty into the domestic market, and of 
course the supply in this case also would be undiminish- 
ed. No proposition in political economy is more univer- 
sally admitted by all the opposing schools of that science, 
than that the price of an article cannot be enhanced in 
consequence of a tax or duty, unless the supply be first 
diminished, or the demand increased. So far, therefore, 
as the Southern producers are concerned, it would be 
better for them that a public enemy should capture and 
destroy on the high seas the forty bales of cotton or of 
merchandise which the Government levied as a tax; for, 
in that case, the supply would be diminished to the full 
extent of the destruction, and this would enable the pro- 
ducers to obtain some indemnity for the burden imposed 
upon them, or, in other words, for the increased cost of 
their production.” 

It is very clear that, on the first supposition, the plant- 
er would be taxed forty bales of his cotton; in the last case, 
nothing; unless he were so foolish as to bring in merchan- 
dise which would not sell for its value in the foreign mar- 
ket, with the addition of the tax of forty per cent. ; in other 
words, unless the sixty bales would sell for as much in the 
United States as the hundred were worth in England. 


Before examining the theory on which this is founded, 
and the process by which it is brought about, L cannot but 
be struck with the singularity of the circumstance that it 
should be brought forward at the present time. One 
would suppose it would be time enough to bring forward 
this argument when there was some indication of an ap. 
proximation, at least, to a state of things bearing some re- 
semblance to the case supposed. 

The evileffects of a redundance of specie in consequence 
of the importations of that article from England, could 
hardly have been expected to have been brought for. 
ward at a time when, for nearly a twelvemonth, our banks 
have been pouring out their specie, to pay our balances 
to England, to a degree of exhaustion which has required 
a contraction of the currency to an extent which has pro- 
duced very considerable embarrassment in the commercial 
cities, and a great reduction in the price of commodities 
We have lately had Jaid on our tables a statement from 
the ‘Treasury Department of the amount of our imports 
from, and exports to, the British European ports during 
the year ending 30th September last, one of which I hold 
in my hand, showing the amount of the former to b 
44,244,234 dollars, and of the latter, 34,584,392 dollars; 
making an excess of imports over exports of nearly eleven 
millions of dollars; nearly two millions of the exports ap- 
pearing to have been in specie. 

On the ground of apprehension for the future, it would 
not have been surprising if some argument of the sort had 
been brought forward, were it proposed to extend a pro- 
hibitory tariff to every article of foreign production. But 
it does seem to me most singularly ill-timed, in reference 
to the avowed policy of the friends of the protective sys- 
tem, which proposes a general reduction of duties, open- 
ing wide the door of importation, a general extension of 
inward commerce, with the single exception of a few 
manufactures and products, for which they claim the pro- 
tection of the established system. In this state of things, 
can any thing be more preposterous than making it a 
question whether England can pay us for those of our 
products for which she has occasion? 

London is the banking-house of the world. A sule ot 
cotton, or other commodities, payable in the currency of 
London, gives to the party making such sale the powei 
lof purchasing with it every production in every part of 
'the world. Itisa power as universal as commerce, as 
wide as the globe. : 

Our trade with China, Java, Incia, Cuba, and the Bra- 
zils, in which we purchase much more than we sell, is, in 
a great measure, carried on by credits on London. |! 

have been furnished with an estimate, on which I have 
| perfect reliance, of the amount of bills on London nego- 
tiated in our trade with those countries during the last 
year, amounting to between nine and ten millions of dol- 
lars, upwards of half being done in ports beyond the Cap« 








Now, if the planter would do this, his supposed agent, the! of Good Hope. Our trade with all those countries there- 
merchant, would not, whatever propositions in political! fore furnishes us an exchange for the productions of the 
economy may be universally admitted. It is, therefore, | planting States shipped to England, as direct and effectual 
clear, on this supposition, that he had better not dispense | as the importation of woollens and cottons from Liverpool. 
with the intervention of the commercial agent. | ‘The American system originated, perhaps, as much as 
We are next told, Mr. Chairman, that England cannot} in any thing, in the endeavor to counteract the constant 
take our cotton unless we take her manufactures. That} tendency of our relations and trade with England to create 
the difficulty of making payment has reduced the price of| balances against us, which must be paid in specie. The 
cotton two centsa pound, because the planter being obliged | payment of these balances, in this mode, affects the bank 
to bring home specie, the effect is to depreciate the value| circulation, occasions a contraction of the currency, 0, 
of specie in the United States, whilst the same cause tends| as it is commonly called, a scarcity of money—-a state of 
to enhance its value in Great Britain. The consequence | things which checks all industry, and embarrasses 3! 
is, that the cotton which the planter sells, is sold at the low | trade, more or less, according to the degree of the inten 
price resulting from the dearness of specie abroad, whilst! sity of the pressure. 
all his supplies are purchased at the high prices resulting} This is the necessary state of things between a manu- 
from an abundance and depreciation in the value of specie/ facturing nation and an agricultural one. The manufac- 


at home, the combined effect of which is equal to altures are offered on credit, and agriculturists, individu- 
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ally, ‘and in the mass, are very apt to take freely the credit | duce the price 


offered them, until the necessity of payment imposes the 
salutary and necessary check, With all our advances in 
manufactures, it will be a long time, if it ever arrive, be- 
fore we shall take of her immediate productions a less 
amount than she will take of ours. The tendency, thus 
far, has been wholly the other way. 

The whole question of the effect of the tariff on the 
production of the cotton planter is resolved into the in- 
quiry whether it does, in fact, lessen the consumption of 
cotton. Because, without doing so, it is inconceivable 
that it should in any way diminish its price. It will not 
be pretended that more manufactures of cotton would be 
consumed in the United States if the manufacture were 
carried on wholly in England. 

On the contrary, it is quite obvious that the consump- 
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of all that class of commodities which, like 
cottons, and many other species of manufactured goods, 
are produced chiefly by the aid of machinery. But the 
paradox is only in appearance; and a very small degree 
of attention will convince any one at all familiar with 
such investigations, that the pronosition is as undeniable 
as it is important.’’ After explaining the principle, he 
adds: ** This principle shows conclusively that, instead 
of our ie wages laying our cotton manufacturers under 
any disadvan » aS compared with foreigners, their 
effect must be distinctly and completely the reverse. The 
idea that high wages can ever be injurious to the com- 
merce of a country, is, therefore, quite imaginary. They 
tend, indeed, to give its industry a peculiar bias and di- 
rection, but thatisall. If, on the one hand, they raise 
the value of certain descriptions of commodities, and check 


tion of American cotton in the United States is greatly | their exportation, onthe other hand, they proportionally 
increased in consequence of the establishment of the manu-| lower the value of other descriptions, and fit them the 


facture in this country; the question, therefore, is, whether 
other parts of the world use fewer manufactures of cotton 
in consequence of our protecting duues on woollens, cot- 
tons, and iron. ‘To me it is wholly inconceivable that any 
such effect can be produced. How does our tariff abridge, 


better for the foreign market. Our manufacturers may, 


|therefore, be of good cheer.” 


I commend this theory to the especial attention of the 


|gentleman from South Carolina, as a counterpart to his 
}own; better supported by all the forms of reasoning, but 


in the slightest degree, the ability ofuny nation under hea-| equally false as a matter of practical application. 


yen to consume cottons? 

It may, perhaps, be owing to obtuseness of mind, but 
Icannot find, in the various illustrations of the theory 
made by the gentleman from South Carolina, any approach 
to that demonstration which he so confidently promised 
us—any thing like practical truth. The whole appears 


and showing, in the gentleman himself, some portion, at 
least, of that hallucination of mind which he attributes so 
freely to all who refuse assent to them. 

The fact is, men of genius, who give themselves up to 


| abstruse speculations on any subject, are very liable to 


| in practical life. 


fall into gross errors in applying their deductions as rules 
This is particularly true in the study of 
political economy, the most abstruse of all subjects. It 
may be defined the science of ultimate tendencies; and 


| the more remote and recondite the tendency, the greater 
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the merit of the discovery. Asastriking example of this, 
I shall quote Dr. McCulloch, the present professor of po- 
litical economy in the University of London, and the Mag- 
nus Apollo of the school of ultra free trade. In following 
out what he considers a most important discovery of Mr. 
Ricardo, to wit, that since commodities are made up of 
the profits of capital, and the wages of labor, and the 
effect of a rise in one of these elements is not to increase 
the price of the commodity, but to depress the other ele- 
ment, he perceives that it necessarily follows that the 


tendency of a rise of wages will be to increase the use of 


machinery, and so, eventually, to increase the quantity of 


| The honorable gentleman from South Carolina inform- 
|ed the committee that the discovery that duties on im- 
|ports were equivalent to a tax upon exports, originated 
‘with himself something more than two years ago; that, 
| on its promulgation, it was hooted and laughed at. 


jhe had since discovered that, by a singular coincidence, 
to me a tissue of sophistries, ingeniously put together, | 


But 


the same idea had been promulgated about the same pe- 
riod, by a very eminent political economist, Professor 
Senior, of the University of Oxford; and he read us an ex- 
tract from one of the three lectures on wages published by 
that gentleman, containing, as near as I can recollect, the 
following idea: ** That every prohibition of importation 
is a prohibition of expartation; that every restriction on 
jthe importation of French silks is a restriction on the ex- 
portation of those articles with which those silks would 
jhave been purchased.” 

It so happened, that, in the course of the last summer, 
these three lectures of Mr. Senior fell in my way, and I 
jlooked through them, without discovering the new prin- 
ciple of the gentleman from South Carolina; neither do 
| perceive it now; and I will refer the gentleman to an 
earlier promulgation of the same idea, and a coincidence 
still more striking with the language used by him. It is 
in the Edinburg Review for December, 1828, in an arti- 
cle on the American tariff, attributed to the same Dr. 
McCulloch whom | have already quoted, and is as follows: 
**Commerce is merely an exchange of equivalents, and 
those who refuse to import, really, by so doing, refuse to 
export. if America cease to buy a million’s worth of 


those commodities which are produced by machinery,|produce from foreigners, she must, at the saine time, 


and, as a necessary consequence, to reduce their price. 
lrefer those who are curious in these matters to the 
sixth section in the third part of McCulloch’s ‘ Princi- 
ples of Political Economy,” and shall content myself with 
reading his practical application of them, from an article 
on the cotton manufacture in the Edinburg Review for 
June, 1827, avowedly written by Dr. McCulloch. _ In dis- 
cussing the question how far the cotton manufacture in 
England was in danger of suffering by the competition of 
France, on account of the wages and taxes being there 
so much lower, he uses this language: ‘* But admitting, 
for the sake of illustration, for we believe the fact to be 
otherwise, that labor is really cheaper in France than in 
England, it will not require any very elaborate argument 
to show that this circumstance cannot, of itself, lay our 
cotton manufacturers under any disadvantage, as compared 
with those of France, or any other country. We admit 
that it seems, at first sight, sufficiently paradoxical to 
afirm that an increase of wages has a tendency to re- 


}cease selling tu them a million’s worth of some other 
|species of produce; that is, she must cease sending to the 
foreigner the articles she had previously been accustomed 
to export, to pay for the articles obtained from him, that 
are, in future, through the agency of the prohibition, to 
be raised at home. All, therefore, that she will accom- 
plish by this measure, will be the transference of capital 
from one branch of industry to another.” 

There is certainly nothing new in the annunciation that 
commerce is an exchange of equivalents. ‘The idea was 
very fully illustrated in the very able pamphlet on the 
bullion question, published by Mr. Huskisson in 1811. 
Chis idea would seem to have been the germ of the theory 
of the gentleman from South Carolina; but | do not per- 
ceive that either Mr. Senior or Dr. McCulloch sustain 
it. ‘the gentleman’s argument, as I understand it, put in 
the form of a syllogism, stands thus: All commerce is an 
exchange of equivalents; imports and exports are, con- 
sequently, equal to each other. ‘Therefore, a tax upon 
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imports is equivalent to a tax upon €xports. Now, these 
learned professors appear to me to furnish only the major 
and the minor propositions of the syllogism, ©'Phe conclu- 
sion seems to belong to the gentleman from South Carolina, 
and, according to my logic, is a palpable non sequifur. 1 
do not see the connexion. Why or how is a tax upon 
imports equivalent to a tax upon exports? Because im- 
ports and exports are of equal values? It is beyond my 
comprehension. It is true that a given percentage on 
ee sums will produce an equal amount. That a tax 
of forty per cent. on imports is equal or equivalent, in 
amount, to a tax of forty per cent. on exports, is self- 
evident. But to say that it falls on the same parties, ap- 
pears to me as absurd as to say the estates of A, in Massa- 
chusetts, and of B, in South Carolina, are equal; a tax on 
A is equivalent to a tax on B; therefore, B pays the tax 
levied upon A. And is it for oppaeee and injustice, 
found to exist by such a mode of reasoning, that South 
Carolina is about to secede from the Union? 

The honorable gentleman has stated his conviction 
that Scet), Carvlina will not submit. He has even fixed 
the utmost period of her enduring patience at five months; 
he has given us an ominous intimation that this may be 
his last appearance in this Hall. Mr. Chairman, 1 am 
perfectly aware that this state of excitement exists in 
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this country, for the most part, differ entirely in characte 
from those imported. For instance, what effect has th 
importation of muslin dresses, which sell for a dollar the 
square yard, on the price of coarse cottons, which sell fo; 
eight or nine cents? The whole consumption of {). 
country in the finer article is supplied by importation, jy 
the coarser, by manufacture; with a very considerab|c 
surplus for exportation: of course, all of the class eX. 
ported must be sold as low asthe same article is sold jy 
the English market, and with which it comes in competi. 
tion in the foreign one. The fact which is assumed 4 
applying to the whole thirty-two millions, viz. that the 
imported article and a similar oné manufactured in th: 
country must be sold at the same price, will only apply t 
a small partof either, perhaps six millions of the hom 
manufacture, and three millions of the imported, being 
goods near the value of about twenty-five cents the square 
yard, and applying mostly to printed calicoes; about this 
point the competition acts freely, and produces great 
fluctuation. But, asa rule, every specific article importe( 
is supposed to sell for the cost abroad, together with th 
import duty and all charges. 

The process by which these three millions are transfer 
red from the pockets of the planters to those of the 
manufacturers, with a sort of legerdemain which deceives 


South Carolina. 1 believe that a spark only is wanting to} both **merchants and merchants’ clerks,” is, if any thing 


light it into a blaze. 
the gentleman from South Carolina, I should justify that 
excitement. 
the tariff, whatever might be the consequence. The 
gentleman says, that within ten, twenty, or thirty years, 
the world wili be lost in astonishment that his theory should 
ever have been doubted. I, sir, will venture a counter 
prophecy, that the astonishment will be of a different 


character-—that it will be ranked with those delusions | fact, something more, because that rate was given by | 
which should teach mankind a mortifying lesson of hu- 


mility. 
The gentleman undertook to illustrate his theory by a 


reference to the consumption of cotton manufactures in 
the United States. 
manufactures imported for consumption are about eight 
millions of dollars, the duty on which averages about fifty 
per cent., or four millions of dollars. 


millions, together thirty-two millions, and with the duty, 
thirty-six millions.”’ He says ‘‘the eight millions import- 
ed, and paying the tax, come in competition with the 
twenty-four millions made in the country, and both de- 


scriptions must be sold at the same price, because it is} 


impossible to levy on the consumer, in the advanced price, 
a greater sum than the duty of four millions, which must, 
therefore, be averaged over the whole thirty-two millions, 
on which it amounts to twelve and a half per cent. The 
consequence is, that the eight millions imported, and 
costing with the duty twelve millions, will only sell for nine 


millions, being a loss of three millions, which has gone to! 


the manufacturers of the twenty-four millions, and for 
which loss the importer can indemnify himself in no other 
way than in the price which he pays the planter for his 
cotton, with which he pays for the goods imported: he, 
consequently, gives the planter but five millions for the 


same quantity of cotton for which he would otherwise | 
In this way, three millions of dollars are | 


give eight. 
taken out of the pockets of the planters, and lodged in 
that of the manufacturers.” 


Before examining the processby which this is supposed | 


to be done, I must observe, Mr. Chairman, that, had the 
honorable gentleman from South Carolina consulted any 
commercial friend, he could not have fallen into such a 
monstrous error in point of fact. The mistake seems to 
have arisen from the gentleman’s regarding cotton manu- 
factures in the aggregate as a specific, uniform article, 
like sugar or coffee; 


Could I believe in the proposition of 


I would join South Carolina in abolishing | 


His statement was this: ** The cotton! 


The amount manu- | 
factured in the United States is estimated at twenty-four | 


|can be, the most extraordinary part of the whole theory 
| It is founded on the supposition that the value of speci 
|so depreciated in this country by the operation of th: 
| tariff, that all commodities sell at a price bearing the pro. 
|}portion to the original value of specie, that one dolla 
,and fifty cents bears toa dollar. Or, in other words, tha 
| specie is depreciated thirty-three and one-third per cent 
jin this country, compared to its value in England; and, 

| gentleman from South Carolina as the measure of the ce. 
| preciation in this country, to which is to be added some. 
| thing for the enhancement of specie in England from t! 
| same cause, the precise per centage of which he did not 
name. 

Now, sir, this did surprise me, because, if there is 4 
;one principle in political cconomy, about which there s 
no dispute or difference of opinion, it is this, that tl: 
precious metals, gold and silver, cannot vary in valu 
any one country as compared with themselves in anotlier 
country, but a very little more than the expense of trans 
portation to that country. ‘They are compared to a fluid, 
| witha tendency as strong as that of water to find its level 
For instance, the expense of transporting specie to Eng- 
jland being taken at two per cent., the difference in value 
in time of peace can never reach five per cent., because 
a less profit than three per cent. will cause it to be shipped 
before it reaches that point. The real difference or de- 
preciation being always measured by the rate of exchiange, 
comparing the quantity of gold or silver which the bilo! 
exchange will command in the place in which it is payable, 
with the quantity’ paid for it in the place of its purchase.’ 

Now, the very quotations which the gentleman mad: 
from Mr. Ricardo and Professor Senior, must have bee! 
made either to illustrate this very idea, or on the suppos- 
| tion that this tendency in specie to find its level was taken 
for granted. One of the cases, as 1 recollect it, was, 
suppose five millions of the circulating specie of England 





* Suppose a bill of exchange on London, purchased in New York 
with our currency, which is dollars, the payment is made in silver a 
one dollar and sixteen cents per ounce, And suppose the same 5)!\¢! 
would sellin London at four shillings and ten pence sterling the oune’, 
the real par of exchange, silver against silver, would be four dollar 
| and eighty cents the pound sterling, (or eight per cent. nominal ad 
vance.) Whilst silver remains at that price, «xchange on London \ 
never rise to five dollars and four eents the pound sterling, or five pe! 
'eent. above the real par, (say thirteen per cent, above nomial pe! 
because specie will be shipped before the price reaches that poo! 


b ~? | Specie will, in fact, be shipped to England whenever the exchange © 
whereas, the goods manufactured in | wo to three per ecnt. above the real par. 
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wére transported to France, it would disturb this level. 
The consequence would be, so to speak, a higher level in 
France than in England, which would cause it to flow | 
from France to England, which it could only do by caus- 
ing something of the same value to pass from England to 
France. Practically, in the case supposed, it could not | 
affect the price of merchandise in any perceptible degree, | 
because a difference of half of one per cent. in any of 
the various public stocks would restore the equilibrium. | 

I noticed the same error in the theory of money, in the 
report of the Committee of Ways and Means on the | 
United States’ Bank, made by the honorable gentleman | 
from South Carolina, in April, 1830. It is there stated | 
that specie in the United States was depreciated equally 
with the depreciated paper of the banks which suspended | 
payment.* This is wholly untrue. Depreciated paper | 
banishes specie, but cannot depreciate it but in a very in- | 
considerable degree. Specie, in the case referred to, was | 
banished to New England, where it maintained its integrity. | 
Can the gentleman suppose that specie in New England, | 
in 1816, was depreciated fifty per cent. below its value in | 
other parts of the world? In other words, that the price | 
of commodities was doubled, payable in specie? That a! 
cargo of coffee worth ten cents per pound in other markets, | 
could be brought te Boston and sold for twenty cents, | 
payable in specie? : 

But it seems this theory of the depreciation of specic | 
makes a necessary part of the svstem. It seems to be! 
supposed that specie is piled up in the United States, im 
consequence of the tariff, until it reaches a depreciation | 
equal te the duties ef the tariff, say forty per cent. on the 
average; when it bursts away from its confinement, the 
specie flows out, and British manufactures flow in, the 
tariff notwithstanding. The period of these regular over- | 
Hows was fixed at four years, corresponding with the 
periods when a new tariff was called for, say 1816, 1820, 
1824, 1828. The depreciation ef specie is represented as 
reaching the amount of the tariff, whatever it may be, and 
the manufactures demand another. It is certainly a 
most fanciful idea. 

There was nothing in the various periods of depression 








} or revulsion referred to, to connect them in any way with 


the tariff. In the year 1819, there was a revulsion in 
trade of a most memorable character. It was universal, 
and affected all Europe. It resulted from the measures 
then taken for the restoration of a specie currency, not 
only in England, but in several of the nations of the con- 
tinent of Europe. ‘The restriction on the Bank of England 
had been continued from July, 1818, to July, 1819, with an 
understanding that the bank must be prepared for paying 
specie at that time. The bank consequently reduced their 
circulation to an extent which produced a pressure on 
the mercantile community, of extreme, and, perhaps, un- 
paralleled severity. At the same time, the great indem- 
nity loan of France had been negotiated on the conti- 
nent, of which Russia, Austria, and Prussia sold eut their 
proportions, and even made further loans of their own, 


> for the purpose of improving their currencies by the sub- 


stitution of specie for paper. It will be found, on refer- 
ence to the report of the committee of Parliament, on 
the subject of the bank resuming specie payments, that 
at least twenty-five millions sterling, in gold and silver, 
were transmitted from the commercial parts of Europe to 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, in the autumn of 1818. The 









Bank of France was compelled to suspend discounts for 
a 

* “No propesition is better established, than that the value of mo- 
wy, Whether it consists of specie er paper, is d preciated in exact 
proportion to the imerease of its qu: ty, un any given state of the 
<lemand for it. If, for example, the banks 


4 3, in 1915, doubled the quantity 
f the civealatinug medium by their execssive issues, Uiey produced a 


srt heral degradation of the entire mass of the currency, meluding 
sold and silver, propertioned tu the redundaney of the issues, and 
wholly independent of the relative depreciation of bank paper at 
ifferent places, as compared with specie.’ Bank Report, p. 13. 
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a time, at the commencement of 1819; and a universal 
panic prevailed through all the great cities. Numerous 
failures, and of some of the largest houses in Europe, 
took place, and, for a time, all confidence and trade was 
suspended. It was, in fact, the great change from a pa- 
per to a specie currency, not only in England, but the 
northern parts of Europe. The result was, as estimated 


| by intelligent merchants at the time, an average reduction 


of about forty per cent. on all commercial property. 

This terrible shock found the United States in a situa- 
tion of great delicacy and difficulty. We, too, had adopted 
the wretched expedient of a non-convertible paper cur- 
rency, from which we were just emerging. 

The Bank of the United States had been incorporated, 
and been in operation since 1817. But, instead of restor- 
ing the currency to a true specie basis, the miserable ex- 
pedient of importing specie, without a corresponding re- 
duction of bank paper, was resorted to. The consequence 
was, the specie scarcely reached our shores, before it was 
shipped away again. The state of things in Europe, in 
1819, brought the currency toa crisis. The severe, but 
only practicable remedy, a reduction of bank paper, was 
applied, and the Bank of the United States was fortunately 
able to weather the crisis. The reduction in the value of 
all property in the United States, south of New England, 
New England 
having preserved a specie currency, escaped, ina great 
measure, the shock, but suffered with others in the gene- 
ral reduction in mercantile property throughout the world. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, what can be more absurd than to at- 
tribute this tremendous crisis to our little tariff of 1816! 
it might, with equal truth, and more propriety, be attri- 
buted to the moon. 

The spring of 1826 brought with it another memorable 
revulsion. The year 1825, in England, may be considered 
the turning point in a career of some thirty years of manu- 
facturing prosperity, which has no parallel in the history 
of the world. She had arrived at the point of over-supply, 
and over-population. In the midst of an artificial and 
overstrained prosperity, a sudden panic arose at the close 
of 1825. Some seventy bankers failed in the course of a 
month, and the Bank of England was on the point of stop- 
ping payment. This shock fell eventually chiefly on the 
manufacturing interest. Their products were reduced in 
a few months about thirty-three and one-third per cent. 
They have never recovered. This country was affected 
by this change, in the spring of 1826, in consequence of 
immense importations of goods at prices enormously re- 
duced, and yet which sold at great loss. It was a period 
of great discouragement to manufacturers, and may, per- 
haps, have led, in some measure, to the applications for 
additional protection in 1828. 

The embarrassments of 1829 had not the slightest con- 
nexion with the tariff of 1828. A short revival of the 
manufacturing interest in England, in 1828, led to in- 
creased production, reaction, and disappointment, in 1829. 
Every market was glutted, our own amongst the rest; 
numerous failures took place, and all confidence was lost. 
Several manufacturing establishments, founded on bor- 
rowed capital, failed. But in all this there was no con- 
nexion with a depreciation of specie; it has, in fact, been 
contended that the present depression of prices is owing 
to a general enhancement of specie throughout the world. 

in the course of his argument, the gentleman from 
South Carolina adverted to the additional grievance, that, 
besides paying a share of the public burdens, altogether 
beyond their proportion, and the bonus to the manufac- 
turers, the burden fell on the South with inereased se- 
verity, in consequence of its not being expended amongst 
them; and went so far as to say that he believed a tax 
of ten millions of dollars expended at home would not 
be felt more than one of five millions drawn away to be 
| expended abroad. 1 only advert to this to show its incon- 
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sistency in the quarter from whence it came. Why, it is 
the very argument of the ultra free trade school, to which 
the gentleman belongs, that it makes no difference where 
one’s income is expended. Dr. McCulloch acquired 
great celebrity by his argument; in which he proved that 
it was no disadvantage to Ireland that the owners of the 
soil (the landlords) resided and spent their incomes in 
England; and the same of the English families residing 
on the continent. It is, in fact, the argument made use 
of by the gentleman himself, in the supposed case of the 
five millions sent to France. Applied to a South Carolina 
planter, it will stand thus: you can only pay this tax in 
cotton, and it makes no difference to you whether you 
deliver it at home or in New York. If you send specie 
to New York, it is precisely the same thing; because either 
you have more than you want, and may as well send that 
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‘sumed to be accompanied by a corresponding ability to 
| consume.” 

Where, then, is the mequality? f confess I cannot dis. 
cover much of it. In some few articles of American many. 
facture, they pay, perhaps, something more than similar 
articles could be imported for; but, in this particular, there 
is great misapprehension. 

There is, however, the remarkable fact, that, whilst al 
| the States employing free labor are decidedly in favor of 
|the protective system, the States employing slave labor 
j}are, with some small exception, violently opposed to it. 

It is impossible to doubt that there is something in the 
circumstance of the employment of these different & 
scriptions cf labor, which lies at the bottom of this dif 
ference of opinion; but why it should produce that effect, 
is certainly not obvious. The gentleman from South Caro. 


as cotton, or the disturbance of the level will force the | lina informed us that the South has the advantage of the 
exportation of cotton, and the specie will return. ‘The| cheap labor of slaves, of the value of twelve and a half 
argument is bad; but it is the very basis of free trade. |cents per day, as efficient and powerful, for all purposes 

On a critical examination of the subject, in all its bear-| of agriculture, as the free labor of New England, which 
ings, both practically and theoretically, and the fullest} costs fifty cents per day, for the same purposes. He ap. 
attention to every argument which I have seen brought! pears to perceive the advantage this ought to give them, 
forward, I cannot discover the shadow of ground for the | under a tariff protecting all labor equally, since one would 
opinion that the value of any part of the productions of naturally expect that the owners of the dear labor would 
the planting States is diminished by the tariff. If it has}be the first to complain of the effect of a system which 
any effect on rice and tobacco, it must be to increase their} put their productions on an equal footing with those pro 
consumption; and, in respect to cotton, nothing but blind-|dueed by the cheaper slave labor. Accordingly, the use 
ness can fail to perceive that it must be, and actually is,}he makes of the circumstance is, that, with such advar 
increased in value, sensibly and palpably, by the establish- tages on their side, it is impossible that the South should 
ment of the cotton manufacture in the United States. Can | be in a state of decline, wasting in rapid decay, whilst al! 
any one doubt that the consumption of cotton manufac-}the North isin a state of the highest prosperity. He cor 
tures in the United States is greatly increased by the in-| siders the fact as demonstration plain, that the North must 
creased means of purchase, resulting from the increased | have committed robbery upon the South, under the dis 
industry put in motion by the protective system? Then, | guise of the tariff law. 
all the cotton manufactured in the United States is of} In fact, poor New Bnghand he deseribed as so poor 
American growth, whilst one-third of that manufactured |and sterile, that she had no resouree to live, but by 1 
in Great Britain is the production of other countries.|bery and plunder; and in a moment of misanthropy, )i 
The establishment of a third market, in addition to the| informed us that he had given up Hobbes’s definition of 
great markets of England and France, is, in itself, an ad-| man, for the more appropriate one, that ‘man is a pluy 
vantage which practical men will appreciate. It is a con-| dering animal.” Alas for New England! if she has little 
stant market, unaffected by foreign events, always at hand, | but her head and her hands, she contrives to five with 
checking depression when prices are low, and enhancing | out perpetrating robbery knowingly. ‘The truth is, th: 
high ones when the market is brisk. | prices of the productions of New England labor are ¥ 

I appeal to practical men, in Charleston and New| gulated, for the most part, on the same prineiples which 
Orleans, whether it is not a reasonable and common esti-| determine those ef the South—the foreign market. Ag 
mate, that the demand for Northern manufactures en-| culture is her great employment. Her agricultural p: 
hances the price of the whole crop at least a half, if not) ductions, beef, pork, butter, cheese, &c., are sent tof 
acenta pound. From every view I can take of the sub-| reign markets, as well as the productions of the Souther 
ject, I conscientiously believe that the cotton planter has; planter. The same of the product of her fisheries. Ido no! 
an interest in the protective system, as direct and positive | think the gentleman from South Carolina has overrated 
as the cotton manufacturer. ithe money price of New England labor at fifty cents 

Sugar is subject to direct and effectual protection. It} But most of the labor is performed by the owners of the 
is true that the planters of cotton in South Carolina do| soil; and if their earnings were measured by the mone 
not admit that they derive any benefit from this protec-| price of their surphis products, the remuneration of th 
tion, and complain of it as an addition to their burdens. | labor would, I apprehend, be found exceedingly moderate 
But is it not palpable to common sense, and to the slight-|{t is great industry alone which makes New England 
est examination, that all the slave labor devoted to the! prosperous. 
cultivation of sugar is so much withdrawn from the cul-| The circumstanee, however, that, with this cheap slave 
tivation of cotton, and relieving it, to that extent, from the | labor, the South is complaining of suffering, whilst th 
only evil under which they are suffering—over-produc- | North is content and prosperous with their dear free labor, 
tion, and adding, in the same degree, to the value of|is a striking fact, and deserves a careful and thorough es 
slave labor? habination, 

The truth is, the tariff, so far as it increases the price; I have thought a good deal on the subject, without 
of commodities, acts equally upon all consumers; and | coming to any satisfactory result. The first thing which 
those of the Southern States pay, in proportion to their] strikes one, in reference to the efleet of the tariff on thes 





7 


consumption, precisely the same as in the other States. | different sections, is the different character of the labor, 


Of course, the inequality cannot be much, if any. The! in an economical point of view. The most powerful argu 
Committee of Ways and Means admit this in their report, |ment in favor of a protective system, perhaps, 1s its 
which says: **So far as the protecting duties operate as bearing on the general or political character of society. 
taxes upon consumption, there can be no great inequality All industry is set in motion by capital, and this system 
in the burdens they impose upon the different portions of) seeks to induce capital to devote itself to the employment 
the Union; and whatever inequality there may be, as it is) of domestic industry; because, by adding to the me ans of 
founded upon a larger consumption, it may be fairly pre-| comfort and happiness in the laboring classes, thet char 
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ter and standing in society is elevated, and they are better} The above suggestion would account for a less pros- 
fitted to discharge the duties of good citizens. The ad-| perous condition than exists in the North. But | have 
vantages, in this particular, of a high rate of wages, and | made all possible inquiry, and do not tind the glowing pic- 
an elevation of character in the laboring classes, is very|ture of distress, drawn by the gentleman from South 
happily expressed by Dr. McCulloch. Thisis his language: | Carolina, confirmed. I am told the blasted fields of the 
««The best. interests of society require that the rate of|South exist only in the gentleman’s imagination. I amas- 
wages should be elevated as high as possible; that a taste sured that the rice planters were never more prosperous, 
for the comforts, luxuries, and enjoyments of human life, |and that twenty per cent. is a moderate estimate of the an- 
should be widely diffused, and, if possible, interwoven |nual income from that cultivation. The cotton planters 
with the national habits and prejudices. A low rate of|are said to be in no distress. But, whilst a hand will make 
wages, by rendering it impossible for increased exertions | but three bales of cotton, of three hundred pounds each, 
to obtain any considerable increase of comforts and enjoy-|on the soil of South Carolina, and on the more fertile 
ments, effectually hinders any such exertions from ever |lands of Louisiana the same hand will make from five to 
being made, and is, of all others, the most powerful cause | six bales, of four hundred pounds each, as I am told he 
of that idleness and apathy: that contents itself with what/will, by an honorable gentleman near me, [Mr. But- 
can barely continue animal existence. ‘The experience of|Lanp,] it is not surprising that there is a falling off in the 
all ages and nations proves that high wages are at once the | value of cotton Jands, and in the profits of cotton planting 
Kéenest spur, the most powerful stimulus to unremitting |in South Carolina. The cause would seem to lie nearer 
and assiduous exertion, and the best means of attaching | home than the tariff. 
the people to the institutions under which they live.” South Carolina is only going through the same process 
Now, it is apparent that this political effect upon the | which Nas been passed through by the other States. What 
character of society, by high wages of labor, cannot have | the settlement of the western part of New York and of 
any action upon slaves. Having no choice or volition, | Ohio was to New England; what the settlement of Ken- 
there is nothing for a stimulus to act upon; they are, in|tucky was to Virginia; such, in its effect, has been the set- 
fact, no part of society. So that, in the language of po-|tlement of Louisiana to South Carolina. So far from the 
litical economy, they are, like machinery, merely capital; | planting of cotton being a bad business in Louisiana, 
and the productions of their labor consist wholly of pro- {and the adjoining States, [am assured that there is no dif- 
fits of capital. But it is not perceived how the tariff can |ficulty in making investments in that cultivation, which 
lessen the value of the productions of their labor, in com-| will yield a profit of twenty per cent. per annum, or 
parison with that of the other States. New York and|more. : : 
Virginia both produce wheat: New York, with dear labor,| The effect of the tariff upon labor, in all its bearings, 
is content, and Virginia, with cheap labor, is dissatisfied. /is intimately blended with a consideration of the protec- 
One would expect an effect directly the reverse. tive system. In fact, the modern theory in relation to the 
There is one circumstance in connexion with the plant-| wages of labor lies at the very foundation of the modern 
ing States, for which L cannot account. What is the oc-| school of free trade. 
cupation of the white population? The six States decid The theory is this: the natural price of wages is the 
edly opposed to the tariff, say Virginia, North Carolina, |subsistence merely of the laborer: he is not supposed ca- 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, con-|pable of any accumulation. This theory results asa ne- 
tain a population of 1,982,661 whites; more than all/cessary consequence of the adoption of the theory of 
New England, the population of which is 1,933,350. I} Malthus on population, and is of no older date than the 
am at a loss to know how this population is employed. |uppearance of that work. It is well known that the 
We hear of no products of these States but those pro-|theory of Malthus is founded upon the supposition that it 
duced by slave labor. It is clear that the white popula-/is the constant tendency of mankind to increase faster 
tion cannot be employed in raising cotton or tobacco, be-|than the means of subsistence. Of course, there are more 
cause, in doing so, they can earn but twelve and a half} people desirous to live than can very well doso. Those 
cents per day, since the same quantity of labor, performed | worst off are consequently content to live on any terms, 
by a slave, is worth no more. Iam told, also, that the /and are willing to work fora subsistence, and this is, there- 
wages of overseers, mechanics, &c., are higher than the |fore, taken as the natural price of labor, by those writers 
white labor of the North, and it is well known that many | who adopt the theory of Malthus. By this theory of la. 
mechanics go from the North to the South to get employ-| bor, all the profits are supposed to go to the owner of the 
ment during the winter. It is remarkable, also, that we | capital which sets labor in motion; of course, the whole 
never hear from that region the voice of the working |question of the creation of wealth becomes a question of 
man: it is only capital that we hear speak. It is also re-/|the greatest profits of capital, since labor is supposed not 
markable, that, in the slave States, the character of the |to accumulate any. This is a departure from the previous 











» opposition to the tariff is in proportion to the number of/theory of Adam Smith, who allowed labor to accumulate 
; slaves compared with the whites. Thus the opposition is| profits. From this theory also results the idea advanced 


greatest in South Carolina, where the number of slaves is| by the gentleman from South Carolina, that legislation 
greater than the whites; whilst in Maryland, Kentucky, and cannot create capital, but can only transfer it from one 
Tennessee, where the whites preponderate over the slaves | employment to another. Nothing, in my apprehension, 
in the proportion of three or four to one, the opposition, |can be more erroneous. All property or capital is the 
in & great measure, ceases. [| shall be obliged to any creature of legislation; and those laws which set addition- 
gentleman who can explain this matter. The facts, as jal labor in motion, cause a direct creation of wealth. 

they appear, suggest the inquiry, whether this cheap, Now, nothing, in my apprehension, can be more absurd 
slave labor does not paralyze the industry of the whites? |than to apply this theory of labor, and the principles of 
Whether idleness is not the greatest of their evils’ | free trade deduced from it, to this country, where a state 
Whether even the stimulus of the tariff is not sufficient to of things exists so diametrically opposite to that assumed 
move this inert mass? 1 shall be glad of information. || by Malthus, as the natural state of man. With us, cer- 


cannot otherwise account for the state of things. tainly, subsistence increases faster than population. La- 
lhe capital and industry of the South are equally open bor is every where accumulating capital. 
to the action of the stimulus of the tariff with those of | The error of being thus governed by theory, instead 


the North. Why are not the mountains of Virginia and of the facts in the case, may be well illustrated by the 


| North Carolina covered with flocks of sheep, as well as theory of wages, and the causes which disturb its uniform- 


— of Vermont, tor which, all admit, they are equally ity, by a reference to Professor Senior’s theory of wa- 
well adapted? 
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ges, as stated in one of his lectures on that subject. He 
says: ‘* Theoretically, wages ought to be equal in every 
place. If there were no disturbing causes; if all persons 
knew perfectly well their own interest and strictly fol- 
lowed it, and there were no difficulty in moving capital 
or labor from place to place, and from employment to 
employment, the price of labor would be at the same 
time, every where the same. These difficulties occasion 
the price of labor to vary materially, even at the same 
time and place.” ? : 

Dr. McCulloch states these differences to be such, that, 
whilst the price of a day’s labor in England is 20d. to 2s., 
or 40 to 48 cents, in Ireland it is 5d. or 10 cents, and in 
Hindostan only 3d. or 6 cents. 

The idea which 1 wish to illustrate is this: according to 
the true theory, wages ought to be every where the same; 
and yet, owing to disturbing causes, they vary as six to 
forty-eight. This may be considered rather an extreme 
case, but is a happy illustration of the errors into which 
reasoners on political economy are constantly falling, in 
consequence of their adopting the remote tendencies, or 
principles of final regulation, as safe practical guides in 
real life, without reference to the disturbing causes which 
are constantly causing a deviation from the theoretic 
rule. 

Take, as a striking example, the application of a sys- 
tem of political economy, founded on Malthus’s theory 
of population, tothe United States. Suppose the theory 
to be true in the abstract, which may well be doubted, yet, 
in the United States, it will take centuries before the 
disturbing cause of a superabundance of new land will be 
overcome, before we arrive at the state when population 
presses upon subsistence; and yet we are called on to re- 
gulate our policy by an untried system, founded on the 
principle of over-population, and having relation to the 
creation of wealth, without regard to human happiness. 
Professor Senior, in one of his lectures, says, in so many 
words, ‘‘as a political economist, his inquiry relates 
merely to wealth, and has nothing to do with happi- 
ness.” 

What would be thought of a merchant who should be 
governed in his business by theoretical prices of mer- 
chandise, derived froma study of politicaleconomy? The 
natural price of every commodity is the cost of the labor, 
and the value of the use of the capital employed in its 
production. The disturbing causes are the relative pro- 
portion of supply and demand. Now, the practical man 
watches the disturbing causes which are in constant ac- 
tion with great indifference for the natural price. The 
student of political economy knows and cares nothing for 
the active disturbing causes, but supposes the actual 
price to be always in conformity with the remote ten- 
dency. 

These remarks have an important practical bearing on 
the question of the tariff. No one who will carefully look 
into the subject can doubt that the great improvements 
which were made in machinery, in England, a short time 
previous tothe year 1800, especially in the cotton manu- 
facture, caused an impulse of capital, and an application 
of labor toward the various branches of manufacture, for 
along series of years, during which the profits of capital 
and the wages of labor were kept very considerably above 
the natural or average rates. 
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protection altogether greater than would be necessary ty 
protect them against natural prices and average profits. 

In fact, from such examination as T have been able to 
give the subject, Iam satisfied that, had we possessecj 
the skill then in use in England, the application of capj- 
tal and labor to»the cotton manufacture, from 1800 t, 
1820, would have given to both a remuneration altogethe, 
greater than could have been derived from any other 
application of them, even without any protection what. 
ever. 

The gentleman from South Carolina has expressed an 
opinion in favor of free trade, which I hardly expected 
from any practical statesman. It was, that we ought to 
open our ports to the ships and productions of all nations, 
without any regard to the restrictions which other nations 
may impose on our own. ‘This strikes me as a very sin- 
gular species of free trade, where the freedom is all of 
one side, except the freedom of submission. 

But, says the gentleman from South Carolina, there js 
no danger in it; foreign goods will not be given you; you 
cannot buy the foreign article unless the foreigner will 
take yours in exchange. Suppose he takes money; if he 
takes more than you can conveniently spare, it will be sure 
to come back again, because the scarcity of money will 
reduce the price of your products to a point which will 
induce somebody to buy and export them. This is the 
theory, which is beautiful; but the process is sometimes 
rather excruciating in practice. To test the matter pro- 
perly, suppose an extreme case: suppose you open your 
ports to all the world, whilst all the world will receive no- 
thing from you in exchange, with the single exception of 
gold and silver. The inevitable consequence will be a 
continued and ceaseless drain of these metals, without any 
action of the favorite principle which brings them back 
again. No degree of scarcity or of suffering can clo that. 
The evils of a constantly appreciating currency can have 
no termination. The use of the precious metals, as a 
medium of exchange, must be abandoned, and a retrograde 
movement in civilization is inevitable. Again, suppose 
the same principle had been adopted in reference to our 
navigation, we should not have heard of the remark of 
Mr. Huskisson, in justification of the relaxation of the na- 
vigation laws, that ‘other nations, after our example, 
had taken a leaf out of their book.” No, sir, we could 
not have kepta single ship afloat. 

The gentleman from South Carolina, before chosing his 
address to this committee, putting himself in the place of 
South Carolina, made an impassioned and solemn appeal 
to me, as a representative of Massachusetts, demanding, 
in the sacred name of justice, a repeal of the odious sys- 
tem of protection, which for sixteen years has been grind- 
ing South Carolina in the dust, by which ‘* Massachusetts 
taxes South Carolina.’* Lam aware, Mr. Chairman, with 
how much more propriety this appeal might have been 
made to more than one of my Ccistinguished colleagues, 
and how much better they are qualified to answer it. But, 
thus called on, I will answer that appeal. Before doing 
so, however, allow me to ask the honorable gentleman 
from South Carolina, why make this appeal to Massachu 
setts? She is not the author of the protective system; she 
has opposed it in every stage. She has submitted to the 
will of Congress, and conformed in her industry and her 
capital. The district which I have the honor to represent 


At length the crisis arrived when the regulating prin-| has been most active in her opposition to the system. Thi 
ciple of an increase of population was brought into ac-| weapons used in that warfare, although long since aban 


tion. I fix that period in the spring of 1826. 


Since that} doned by the hands that forged them, may be still seen, 


period, the agents of Malthus, for curing the evils of over-| new furbished up, amongst the partisans who still hold 


population, to wit, gradual starvation and pauperism, have} out. 


becn in pretty regular and constant operation. 


My constituents are eminently commercial; they 


In the| opposed the system as injurious to commerce; they have 
course of ten or fifteen years they may probably restore} discovered their mistake. 


Their experience has taught 


both labor and the profits of capital to their natural prices! them what seems to be an obvious truth, that manufa 


or rates. 


But it is evident that, during this period of un-| tures furnish the natural aliment and support to commerce 


natural depression, our manufacturers require a degree of| If this appeal were to be made at all, why not make it (0 
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pennsylvania? to New York? ‘Those great States esta- 
plished the system, and it is they who will now decide how 
far it shall be continued or abandoned. 

And now, sir, appealed to as I am, let me ask South 
Carolina, in the name of that justice which she invokes, 
will she prostrate those interests which she herself called 
into existence’? The tariff of 1816 was a South Carolina 
measure, introduced and advocated by the most. eminent 
of her sons. All the investments of Massachusetts in the 
cotton manufacture have been made since that period, and 
on the strength of that policy. And does South Carolina 
callon Massachusetts to make this sacrifice, in the sacred 
name of justice? May I not say, in the language of the 
gentleman himself, ‘*has madness seized on” South Caro- 
lina? 

And here, Mr. Chairman, I avail myself of the opportu- 
nity to answer a remark made by the gentleman from 


: ‘aroli at an early ‘ 4 38S! f ae : : . ae 
South Carolina at an e arly period of the session, that the | its expediency questioned by Mr. WILLIAMS, of North 


| Carolina, to whom Mr. DODDRIDGE replied. 


minimum duty of six and a quarter cents the square yard 
on cottons, established by the tariff. of 1816, was not in- 
tended as a protection of manufactures, since it imposed 
merely a revenue duty of twenty-five per cent. ad valorem, 
twenty-five cents the square yard being at that time the 
cost of the lowest descriptions of cottons imported. This 
idea is altogether erroneous. Ihave in my hand two in- 
voices of Calcutta cottons, imported in 1816, with the cus- 
tom-house certificate upon them. T find, on examination, 
that the duty of six and a quarter cents the square yard 
amounted to at least seventy-five per cent. on the average, 
and in some cases to ninety. I may also refer to the re- 
port of a committee of merchants of Boston, made in 
1820; a document which will hardly be disputed by the 
friends of free trade, in which it is stated that this duty on 
the coarse cottons of India amounted to cighty-three and 
one-half per cent. on the average. My colleague [Mr. 
Rexp] also informs me that similar invoices were exhibited 
on this floor at the time of discussing the bill, with the 
express declaration that the duty would amount to eighty 
per cent., and would prove, as it did, an entire prohibi- 
tion; so that there could have been no mistake in the mat- 
ter. Under these circumstances, let me ask, is South Ca- 
rolina prepared to abandon the Union, and meet the hor- 
rors of a civil war, on the strength of the theory of the 
gentleman from South Carolina, for a nonentity—a mere 
abstraction—a figment of the brain? Iam aware the ex- 
citement of South Carolina isno mockery. I agree with the 
gentieman that it is not the spirit of vaporing; but I believe 
it, touse hisown words, ‘‘an arrant delusion, as anti-social 
as itis unjust.”” A fearful responsibility rests somewhere! 

As to the honorable gentleman from South Carolina 
himself, it were little to say he is sincere; he is even be- 
yond enthusiasm. I can attribute to him on this subject 
nothing short of downright fanaticism. I apply this word 
in the conviction of its truth, and in the spirit of charity. 
Who can have attended to the spirit of his whole address, 
without perceiving that his own mind is made up? Who 
can have noticed the kindling of his manner when he 
spoke of ** glorious rebellion;” his picture of the pros- 
perity of South Carolina in a state of separation; of the 
glorious harvest which free trade would furnish her; and 
not perceive that nothing short of the influence of fanati- 


cism could have so wrought upon him, unless one would | 
attribute to him the unholier motive of a criminal ambi- | 


tion? 

South Carolina prosperous separated from the Union! 
Her population doubled in ten years! What but infatu- 
ation can think so? What will free trade do for her? All 
the ports of the United States are as free now as th y can 
be for foreign trade. Every article of foreign merchan- 


(ise can be bought and sold in them for exportation, | 


free of duty. In the language of the gentleman himself, 
‘ say to him, it is time to pause. For heayen’s sake, 
pause! 
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The resolution of Mr. H. Everett, calling for cer- 
tain information concerning Post Office contracts, coming 
up next for consideration, 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, wished that it might be 
passed over to-day, in order to take up the unfinished busi- 
ness of yesterday. 

This further postponement was objected to by Mr. 
WHITTLESEY; when 

Mr. JOHNSON moved to proceed to other business, 
and succeeded in that motion by a vote of 89 to 26. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE. 


The bill to bestow a portion of the lots of the United 
States in the city of Washington, on the Columbian col- 
lege, (to the value of $25,000,) as an endowment, was 
taken up, advocated warmly by Mr. DODDRIDGE, and 


Mr. SPEIGHT, Mr. WASHINGTON, and Mr. JEW- 
ETT also spoke upon an amendment which was propos- 
ed and rejected; and then the bill was ordered to be read 


{a third time—yeas 89. 


The revolutionary pension bill of the Senate being 


i . . 
| the special order of the day, was read a third time. 


Mr. BOON, observing that this was a measure, the merits 
of which had already been very fully discussed, moved 


| for the previous question, to prevent useless debate and 


save time. The motion was sustained, and the previous 
question was carried by yeas and nays—128 to 45; and 

The bill was then finally passed, without a division be- 
ing called. 

THE TARIFF. 

The House then again resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole on the tariff bill reported by Mr. Mc- 
Dorris, 

Mr. T. T. BOULDIN, of Virginia, said: Were I now 
to govern myself by a rule to which it is my desire, in 
general, to conform, I should not say a single word on the 
momentous question of which the committee now have the 
charge. That rule is to meddle not with things that are 
too mighty for me. But, sir, I may not choose: the deep, 
the vital interest, the known feelings and principles of my 
constituents, and of the State of which they are a part, 
demand that I should here essay, at least, to set forth their 
wrongs, and demand their rights. 

I know it is the constant habit of the majority here to 
start back at the bare mention of the constitution of the 
United States; but I should not obey my masters’ will, 
nor do the work of them that sent me, were I to fail in 
making continual claim of the rights and liberties which 
do of right appertain to them. 

I shall, therefore, proceed to show that the power to 
protect manufactures belongs not to this Government, 
but that our acts to that end are usurpations. 

The question whether this Government is a compact 
between sovereign States, or, in the genuine sense of the 
terms, 2 Government formed by and for the people of the 
United States, isone on which so much ability has been dis- 
played, that an argument on it by me would be somewhat 
absurd. It willserve the purpose of that continual claim 
which Virginia makes, and means not to yield, to do little 
more than state the general conclusions to which these 
arguments lead, and which, as she thinks, need little argu- 
ment for their support. 
| The august body that drew up the articles of the con- 
| stitution, acted a part which was strictly advisory, and that 
of scriveners merely. The thirteen States acted on the 
| plan—acted as several distinct political communities pre- 
| viously organized: it was a decd drawn up, presented to, 
and considered by each; and when sealed and delivered 
j by any one, was as if it had been drawn up by that one, 
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receiving its whole binding force from such sealing and 
delivery. The question, what was the proper authority 
in each State to give the required sanction, depended in 
no degree on what was the proper authority in any other 
State to give that sanction. 
ments had been previously armed with power by the peo- 
ple of that State to assign and transfer the powers which 
are delegated in the constitution, even though the powers 
of that Government had been concentrated in a single in- 
dividual, his sanction would not more definitively have 
evinced the fact that the grants to which that sanction 
gave life, emanated from the State represented by him, 
than does the sanction given as it was in each State. That 
the constitution is a compact between the several States, 
{ have no manner of doubt. But it is not an agreement 
between them, (as regards the things to be done by this 
Government, ) that we will do this and so: though in the 
appointment of agents to carry granted powers into effect, 
it is, in its essence, a contract to be executed strictly by 
the parties to it. It is a compact between the States ap- 
pointing a special agency to transact certain business and 
affairs in which they have a common concern, naming, 
particularly, what affairs are to be managed by this agency; 
and excluding, with great care, every idea that a general 
agency was intended. ‘The wise and thinking men who 
drew up the plan, and those who adopted it, had too much 
knowledge of the hurman character--were too well ac- 
quainted with the diversities of climate, population, charac- 
ter, and pursuits of the people to be affected, to harbor 
the absurd idea that any general rules to operate alike 
throughout, and to have local effect, could be otherwise 
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sorted to for the purpose of regulating commerce, whe) 
I think, it may be clearly shown that that issue may ). 
found in the affirmative; and that Congress has power to 
protect manufactures, is a conclusion which by no means 
follows. Whether duties be laid for revenue, or as re. 
gulations of commerce, if goods, like the import on which 
the duty is laid, be manufactured at any place within the 
United States, and no excise duty be laid on the home 
production, it is certain that protection to that manufyc. 
ture would be the consequence; and when bona Jide re. 
venue, or the regulation of commerce, is the end and pur- 
pose of levying the duties, it depends on the justice and 
wisdom of Congress, whether they will, at the same time, 
resort to excise duties to prevent the great inequality of 
burdens which, for the general good, might thus be 
thrown on parts of this widely extended and diversified 
country. Duties honestly and fairly laid for revenue 
solely, would produce no inequality which the citizens 
would not (as yet, at least) prefer to bear, rather than 
submit to the vexatious visits of excise officers; and duties 
designed as regulations of commerce would be temporary, 
and, from the nature of things, apply to particular coup- 
tries only. But to argue this question fairly, it must be 
supposed that revenue is not wanting, and that commerce 
needs no regulation but as a means of protecting manufic. 
tures. If to Congress the power to protect manufactures 
had been granted, the means necessary and proper would 
have followed, and bounties as well as duties might be re- 
sorted to. But to Congress, the end in question is not 
given; it is in terms denied. That end is denied, in the 
first place, in the very same manner that the right to pre- 


than unwise, because they could by no possibility be so} scribe the course of descents, or the punishment of larceny, 


. ° . | 
framed as to be otherwise than so oppressively unjust as to| 
tend directly to the destruction of that consolidation of} 


our Union which all good men and true have so much at 
heart. And I now return my most sincere and hearty 
thanks to the valiant defenders of liberty, who, in the 
federal convention, represented the small States, and then 
and there preserved the power of the States over the 
life, liberty, property, and character of the citizen, giving 
to this Government as much power only as is needful to 


take care of our foreign relations, prevent collisions 


among the States, and defend the whole against invasion 
and insurrection. This Government can do nothing which 
is bindirg on all or either of the parties to this contract, 


unless the act to be done be directed orallowed by some one 
or more of the special grants of power contained in the in-! 


strument itself; and, so far as it respects original powers, 
I take it to be equally clear that not one can be implied. 
[ will now proceed to consider, more particularly, 


whether the power to protect manufactures is, by the con- 


stitution, granted to Congress. ‘The friends of this claim 


—the advocates of constructive powers, as in most cases 


of unfounded claim, cannot agree among themsclves about 
the ground on which it rests. From very high authority, 
(the chairman of the Committee on Manufactures, ) we are 


is denied. It is not so written in the constitution; and in 
the amendments it is written (though from abundant cau- 
tion merely) that every power not granted is reserved. 
The power to protect manufactures is, therefore, as sub- 
stantively denied as that to regulate inheritances. The 
question still recurs: the regulation of commerce is given 
to Congress by express grant, and the regulation thereof, 
in a certain way, may produce the most efficient protec. 
tion to certain home productions. What but the discre- 
tion of Congress limits the exercise of the power’ The 
answer is, that the protection of manufactures is a right 
reserved to the States; that the reserved rights and granted 
powers are mutually limitations of each other, and subject 
to the law of universal justice, ‘so use your own as not 
to injure your neighbor.” It is in fraudum legis that you 
indirectly produce an effect which, by the constitution, 
you are forbidden to do directly. I can take no distinction 
between the usurpation of an ungranted power, and the 
exercise of one that is expressly forbidden; in fact, un- 
granted powers are expressly prohibited. Suppose, then, 
Congress were to deem it the greatest good of the greatest 
number of the constituents of the majority here to prohibit 
all exportation by duties sufficiently high on imports to in- 
terdict the return cargo; in this, money might be included, 


told that the protection of manufactures is provided for} and the manufacturers would have the double protection 
by that clause in the constitution which authorizes the tax-| of buying cheap, and selling dear; and this end, (the total 
ing power to be used for the common defence. But, as| prohibition of exports, ) though clearly beyond our power, 
I think, the true and only meaning of the terms ‘‘com-j| might thus be effected by regulation of commerce, and 
mon defence and general welfare,” as they occur in the|so in our power. This must be so if we can use legal 
clause in question, is set forth in that genuine republican| means, and by their use make the unlawful end legitimate 
State rights paper, called Madison’s report on the Virginia} Again, we may lawfully tax the people; but can we do so 
resolutions; I refer to that paper without comment, as/to pay the State officersof New York, or the pension roll 
balancing fairly in weight of authority, and in reason over-|of England? 1 would resort to extraneous evidence to 
throwing the claim so set up. prove that an ungranted power belongs not to Congress, 

The clause in the constitution under which the major|in nocase, without a profestando that such proof is unneces- 
part of the ‘* American system” party claim the power to|sary: but as I have the proof which, by the father of his 
protect manufactures, is that which gives Congress the | country, was deemed conclusive on a question whether 
power to regulate commerce: and this claim has been sup-|treaties should in all cases receive legislative sanction t 
ported by great research «nd ability. The argument has, /give them effect, I will produce the evidence. It was 
however, becn conducted as if the issue had been joined | distinctly proposed in the federal convention to give the 
on the question whether discriminating duties may be re-| power in question to Congress, and rejected. 
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Mr. Gallatin, in his able view of the currency, in an 
argument of vast ability, designed to prove that this Go- 
vernment has power to incorporate a bank, distinctly, and 
in terms, admits that no implied power whatever can be 
exercised by Congress, unless it be necessary and proper 
to the execution of a granted power. As to the ground 
that manufactures may become the subjects of commerce, 
every thing which is connected with the acquisition, title, 

ossession, transfer, and transmission of property—labor, 
andall its various productions, have the same connexion with 
commerce, at one fell swoop may be drawn into the vor- 
tex of (power claimed by this Government, which, under 
pretence of regulating commerce, will do what it lists. 
We well know that a combination of various, and what but 
for the division of spoils would be discordant interests, can 
find it to consist, with the greatest good, of the greatest 
number, to take unto themselves the products of the labor 
of the minor party. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that my claim in behalf of my 
constitrents to have restoration of their constitutional 
rights, will pass unheeded by: the same and much better 
arguments have been urged before, with like effect as will 
now follow. But I have, with perfect sincerity, given my 
own sentiments. My constituents do, also, (and the State 
at large,) entertain the same opinions: they know their 
rights, and how to get and keep them. 

I shall say no more of constitutional right, but will pro- 
ceed to the examination of the bill before us. That bill 
proposes to give, in part, the relief from oppressions, 
which my constituents have a right to demand in whole. 
It is arule at law for the construction of statutes, that, to 
understand what the statute is with due precision, it is 
needful to havea precise knowledge of what the law afore- 
time was; and if such knowledge is needful for the judge 
in construing the amendment, much more is it so for the 
legislator who is about to make the amendment. He 
ought, also, minutely to know every circumstance that is 
directly or collaterally connected with the interests in- 
volved in the law; and, in the proposed amendment, in 
this view of the subject, I might well say it is too mighty 
for me: for the whole interests of the country are involv- 
ed, and the Union itself at stake. At the commencement 
of the session, I felt my utter want of materials where- 
with to exhibit the full deformity of that oppression under 
which my constituents labor. The laws themselves are 
shrouded in mystery, as if the whole object of the Legis- 
lature had been so to frame them that they might not be 
understood by the people to be oppressed by them. On 
this account, I set about procuring knowledge, through 
the appropriate committees of this House, by resolutions 
designed to uncover the device of minimums, and to show 
what the laws are; and also to obtain the requisite facts 
in relation to the cost of production here and elsewhere. 
I designed, also, to institute inquiries as to the comparative 
ability of the bounty payers and the bounty receivers; 
but my second resolution was stifled by that majority 
which acts,as it lists here, and the particular inquiries 
which 1 wished to be made of different and appropriate 
committees, turned into a general one, directed to the 
Committee on Manufactures. The fate of that resolu- 
tion prevented me from troubling the House or myself 
with another. Ihave read the report of the Committee 
on Manufactures, which was directed to inquire into the 
comparative cost of producing certain woollen goods in 
this country and in foreign parts; but if they obtained 
any information on these important points, it is not stated 
in their report, nor is it otherwise within my reach. It 
would be uncandid to say I needed this information to in- 
form my judgment onthe question whether duties rang- 
ing from forty-five to two hundred per cent., and always 
inversely to the ability of the party affected, to pay taxes, 
could be wise or just. Bat it is material, in all such 
cases, to haye the facts Alexander Hamilton, or any 
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other practical statesman, would uniformly possess him- 
self of the facts; and the people have a right to know 
them, that they may judge whether the business costs 
more than it comes to, even on tariff principles; I mean 
such as Hamilton professed, and not those of the modern 
American system school, with whom, it seems, protection is 
good, more protection is better, and most protection is 
best; and that not after inquiry, and finding the commodity 
suits the state of the country, but any thing that any schem- 


er may set about, and ‘the greater the difference between 
the cost of the production here and the foreign cost, the 
more American capital and labor it will put in motion.” 

On all these matters, I know no more than I did last De- 
cember; but with the efficient aid of the Treasury De- 
partment, the materials have been gotten, by which, with 
tolerable precision, the tariff laws may be so stated and 
classed, as to exhibit, with something like clearness, the 
body and form of that system of oppression against which 
the present bill proposes yelief. 

I will here remark that I was first put on the investiga- 
tion which resulted in the statement I now beg leave to 
read to the House, by finding a statement annexed to the 
report on finances, showing that the imports for 1850, 
subject to ad valorem duties, amounted to more than 
45,000,000 dollars, and that the average duty on them was 
twenty-five and seven-eiglths per cent. ; and, on this floor, 
I beard the affirmation that the average ad valorem duties 
were nomore. I knew this thing could not be so: for 
though well aware that fine lace, jewelry, and many other 
consumptions of the rich and luxurious, pay not the tithe 
of that rate of taxation inflicted on the poor and middling 
classes on some articles of necessity, yet the average 
could not be brought so low. I then proceeded to look 
into the matter, and found that this $45,260,712 is the 
value which, by acts of Congress, is fixed on goods that 
in truth and in fact cost $34,075,249; the difference is 
produced by adding to the cost and foreign charges 
twenty per cent. on India, and ten per cent. on other 
goods; butstill more by the effect of the minimum prices 
hxed by law on cotton and woollen goods. 

From the statements annexed to the report of the Se- 
cretary, on the finances, and the needed aid at the depart- 
ment, I have made some classification of the duties, and 
state that, in 1830, the value of imports subject to ad valo- 
rem duties, excluding those re-exported, was, as above, 
$34,075,249, and the duties secured on them amounted 
to $11,661,681 85, or the average duty of 34.23 per cent. 
These goods, according to classes, make up the amount of 
imports and duties, as follows: the lowest rate is paid onan 
article used in the manufacture of umbrella stretchers 
(square wire) of the value of $6,713; this article pays 
twelve and ahalf percent. Next to this, fine lace, jewelry, 
watches, precious stones, some dye stuffs, and such like, 
of the value of $2,137,465, pay twelve and a half per cent. 
Osnaburgs, ticklenburgs, and burlaps, bolting cloths, a 
great variety of things used in factories, and of an outré 
character, which could not be named in the acts of 1824 
or 1828, of the value of $2,847,887, pay fifteen per cent. 
rhe three first articles could not be separated from the 
others in the abstract to which I had access; but the one 
made out for the year 1831, and now laid on our tables, 1s 
ona better plan. From that, it appears that these articles 
amounted to about half a million last year. European 
silk goods form the next class, of the value of $6,479,512, 
paying twenty per cent. In these goods, it will at once 
be seen that the common yeomanry and working white 
men have little or no interest. The value of the whole 
is $11,471,577, and the duties on them amount to 
$2,190,796 81, or about the average of nineteen per 
cent. 

The residue of these goods, of the value of $22,605,672, 
was charged with a duty of $9,471,484, or near forty-two 
per cent, 
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The yalue of the goods paying specific duties, import- 
ed the same year, was $17,415,628, charged with duties 
to the amount of $11,900,748, of sixty-three and one- 
eighth per cent. This includes salt, then at one hundred 
and sixty per cent., now at eighty per cent.; sugar at forty- 
nine and one-fourth per cent., as it seems, though it is 
known that brown sugar of good quality may be purchas- 
ed in the West Indies for from two to three cents per 
pound, and bar iron from forty to one hundred and six- 
teen per cent. Butitis believed that the average duty, 
as above, will nearly alike apply to every class of purchas- 
ers; and, adding the value of the articles paying specific 
duties to those paying ad valorem duties, and in which the 
consumption of the poor is embraced, and the whole 
average duty paid is fifty and three-fourths per cent.; in- 
clude the silks, jewelry, &c., and the average is near forty- 
five percent. But the duty on cotton and woollen cloths 
requires a special statement to expose the minimum fraud, 
and show how false is the statement that they do not 
practically operate as taxes. 

Actual value of woollens not above 50 cents, $607,725 
> 
> 















Do. do. not above $1, 1,284,401 
Do. do. not above 2 50, 1,396,745 
Do. do. not above 4 00, 76,476 


$3,365,347 


$751,391 


Minimum value, - = ; 2 
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but it is enacted by Congress that this real value shall be 
deemed and taken to be $4,540,694, and pay an ad valorem 
duty of forty-five per cent.; and that rate on the assumed 
or fictitious value is a fraction more than sixty per cent. 
on the real value of the goods. Here it is apparent that, 
in order to fix sixty per cent. as the medium, the range 
above sixty must equal in value that from forty-five to 
sixty, inclusive of the former; and as the beautiful sym-| 
metry of the minimum scheme taxes the consumer in an 

inverse ratio to his ability to pay, there is no escape from 

the charge that this law, so far, taxes the wealth and 

fashion from forty-five to sixty per cent.; economy and 

industry, as also poverty, from sixty per cent. upward; 

how high, it is bootless to inquire: for men that are free| 
will not bear the lowest of it. 

Cottons, which cost less than thirty-five cents the square 

yard, were imported, in the same year, to the value of 
$7,859,289, but, by the minimum fraud, each square yard | 
of cotton cloth which cost less than thirty-five cents, is| 
deemed and taken to be of that value, by which fiction | 
there is added the sum of $6,128,808, making the fictitious, 
assumed, and, in effect, fraudulent value $15,988,097; | 
twenty-five per cent. (the falscly stated ad valorem duty) | 
on the latter sum is 44.35 per cent. on the real value of 
the goods, including foreign charges. On this article, the 
taxes of those who are not ‘rich in this world’s goods,” 
are none of them as low as the’medium, and they effect- 
ively operate as taxes on them from the medium to one 
hundred per cent. In proof of this, 1 will read a letter | 
from a company of importing merchants, whose charac- 

ters are vouched by the editor of the Banner of the Con- 
stitution. ‘* We regularly import, at this time, and keep! 
up a stock of cotton goods (namely, book and mull mus-| 
lins) that cost in Scotland from Sd. to 6d. per running | 
yard forty inches wide, making the cost from eight and | 
one-third to ten cents per square yard, upon which we 

pay a duty of cight and three-fourths cents per square 

yard, making a duty, at the lowest price, of upwards of 
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one hundred per cent., and at the other, ninety per cent.” 
1 have gone through, Mr. Chairman, with my statement o{ 
what these laws are, and exhibited the best classification 
of them I could make. 
nature, but, by enactments which seem designed ‘as , 
puzzle to elude popular understanding,” is so much mys. 
tified, that no statement of the effect of these laws can |e 
made, which will not so far partake of the same characte; 
as to require no small share of thought 
comprehend it. If the duty was at the samé rate on every 
article, still it would be difficult for the people at large, 
and especially those who (by your absurd system) pay 
the highest taxes, (the poor,) to comprehend the de. 
gree in which they are abused by itgebut, with the variety 
of the rates ad valorem, compound, and specific, disguis. 
ed by minimums, as they are, what mind can take, what 
memory keep them? Look, I beseech you, at the large 
sheet of items and figure 
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The subject is complex in i 


’ 


@reflection to 


yhich the Secretary of the 
Treasury has lately furnished to aid our inquiry into thc 

ractical rate of bounties and taxes! It is a most valya- 

le document; but these laws have this ‘ peculiar pro- 
perty in them,” that they are never in one stay. The 
brown sugar imported in 1830 paid the duty of fifty-ning 
per cent.; that imported last year paid the duty of 
seventy per cent.; and the importations of cotton and 
woollen cloths made in the different quarters of the same 
year, as well as in different years, must and do present tlic 
same ever-shifting, changing rate of taxation. 

The document, then, may be kept by us as a dictionary 
stating the average duty paid on any article in 1830; and, 
with its aid, we may make some conjectural estimate of 
the amount of taxes or bounties included in any article we 
now purchase. But the system of taxation is calculated 
as well to squeeze from the people the last drop of blood 
and sweat without which they can live, and, at the same 
time, to keep the body and form of the instrument of pres- 
sure from their view. 

I will now proceed to examine the effect of this com- 
plex oppression on the people. That the principles of 
free trade, if adopted by all the nations, would produce 
the greatest sum of prosperity to each, is admitted by all; 
and the question whether the United States, taking things 
as they are, are benefited or injured by the protecting 
system, is one which has been so often and so ably discuss- 
ed, that I should but fatigue myself and the House more, 
were I to go at large into the abstruse inquiries connected 
with it. The free trade memorial, with the able exposi- 
tions of the evidence in support of it, now before the 
public, cannot fail to convince every unbiassed reader that 
it is the interest of those States to unshackle their com- 
merce. 

Mr. Chairman, I have again and again adverted to the 
views of the first Secretary of the Treasury on this sub- 
ject. 1 differ from him, sir, decidedly, on the application 
of his doctrines to such a country, and by such a Govern- 
ment, asthis. But no one can follow him, and fail to see, 
distinctly marked, the wise and prudent, the thoughtful 
statesman, adapting means to attainable ends, and pursu- 
ing no ends without counting the value of success, as well 
asthe cost of the experiment. His maxim was this: in- 
quire particularly what modes of industry suit the coun- 
try atthe time; if skill, experience, and practical econo- 
my is all that is needful to produce an article at home, 
which we now import, as cheap as it may be produced 
abroad, it is wise for the public to incur a reasonable ex- 
pense now, and fer a time to cause the production of that 
article. But he was a statesman, and, therefore, knew 
not only the possibility, but the probability of failure in 
any particular undertaking of the kind. He, therefore, 
not only indicates the ground on which the trial should be 
made, but distinctly marks the time when a failing effort 
should be given up. You have failed, when time ha 
made proof that the manufacture is to be an abiding 
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charge on the public. When this isascertained, it is proof] ‘These duties, high as they are, must be paid somehow, 
conclusive that, for some cause, seen or unseen, the effort jand it is contended by the friends of the system, that the 
was erroneous, and should be given up. Neither would|last purchaser or consumer bears the whole burden. 
he, at any time, have overleaped the bounds of a very pru-|That these burdens can, in any manner, protect the do- 
dent economy in the amount of premium to be given. |mestic manufacturer, but by enabling him to obtain the 
Fifteen per cent., I believe, was his maximum; and neither | price of the like imported article, with all charges, as 
thator any other public charge would be resorted to by him, |also the duty added, has not been, and will not be, pre- 
or any man who is wise and just, but on previous, full, and|tended. But, in the face of the fact that one-fourth, one- 
close examination of the facts-—is the production suited to | third, one-half, of the consumptions of goods of the pro- 
the country, the country and the people to it, and will it be jtected classes are still imported and sold, side by side 
worth its cost? He would move cautiously, too, witha few | with the protected goods, at the same price that the im- 
things ata time. How unlike Hamilton are the American | ported article is sold for, cost, charges, duty, and profit; 
system politicians, who have built on him as the corner- |that the duty averages fifty per cent.; the affirmation that 
stone of their edifice! With them, protection of manu-/this fifty per cent. duty makes the whole goods, home 
fuctures is good, more protection is better, ancl most pro- |and foreign, cheaper, is continually wrung in our ears. 
tection is best. And what manufactures? Any thing, |The plain conclusion from facts simply related is, that 
every thing must be protected, the influence of which | goods of the protected class are higher in the market than 
can give a vote for the combined interests. It seems never |they would be by the precise amount of the duty, but the 
to be needful to inquire whether any particular thing is |train of consequences necessarily following the admission 
likely, at any time, to remunerate the purchaser and con-|of this plain fact has caused a muster of all the talent and 
sumer for the present bounties forced from him. We |ingenuity of the party to prove that the goods are cheap- 


have, indeed, accounts without stint, showing the amount 
in value (as they call it) of these beuntied productions, 
for all of which they give credit to the protecting system; 
a system which is fairly entitled to credit for a third part, 
or half, of the price which they call the value. 

The Committee on Manufactures were instructed, in an 
early part of the session, to report the cost of producing 
woollen cloths of various descriptions ia this country and 
in foreign parts. Not one word in answer is contained in 
the report of that committee. Answers to these questions, 

learly and explicitly given, the people have a right to re- 


ened in the market by the system. One class of the nu- 
merous reasoners on the subject, with an air of triumph, 
refer to the prices current, and from them show that the 
prices have fallen, in fact, since the adoption of the pro- 
tecting system, and conclude that the fall is produced by 
the system. But no party has more talent. They do not, 
therefore, stop at this simple ad captandum exhibition, 
but attempt to connect the increase of production here 
with the fallin price abroad, as cause and consequence. 
Price, say they, depends on the proportion between sup- 
ply and demand; and as the high duties have caused an 


quire from those who intend to perpetuate these burdens|extension of manufactures here, filling a demand which 
on them, not only with reference te weollens, but every |otherwise would have been made on those countries 


article embraced by their scheme of taxation. On you 
who are knowing in these matters, we call for facts. Do 
you make the sixty per cent. we lose on woollen cloths? 
Or what part of it? Deal candidly and openly with us; 
show us the causes, precisely and particularly, of the ne- 
cessity of this enormous bounty. Let us have a chance 
to judge whether they are permanent or temporary in 
their character, that we may calculate the consequences; 
that we may form an opinion whether the bounties will 
not amount, if they have not amounted, to a capital, the 
terest of which would, to eternity, purchase all your ex- 
pected productions. Hamilton would say that a manufac- 
ture which cannot, in its infancy, with all the costs of im- 
portation and fifteen per cent. duty, protect itself against 
ts foreign rival, is not worth protection. I am aware of 
the great reduction in the cost of importation, and that, 
by consequence, the fifteen should be made twenty-five 
per cent. to conform fully to Mr. Hamilton’s views; but 
less than the double of the latter rate is now laughed te 
scorn as no protection atall. But the base of this whole 
fabric was laid in the promise of hereafter furnishing these 
soods cheaper than they could be imported. When time 
has proved that this hope is vain; when it is seen that the 
pledge cannot be redcemed, on the protecting principle, 
|mean only part of it, which to me bears the likeness of 
justice or sense,) it ought to be given up asa bad job. But 
these views have taken no notice of an American system, 
or combination of money capital, controlling, by its in- 
fluence, two-thirds of the United States. ‘Tax your peo- 
ple fifty percent. of their earnings, that these many capi- 
tals may make twenty, or even the whole fifty; propose 
here to abate even one per cent. of this bounty; see how 
your tables groan with the memorials and remonstrances, 
hot, sir, in the style of petitioners asking the aid of other 
people’s labor to help them to live, but in tones of angry 
€xpostulation, such as might be expected from the once 
free Americans on whose spoils they are fattening. I re- 
present a part of the planters; what can { do? Nothing. 
What can they do that sent me? They can do nothing here. 
Yor. VIVW.—202 


whence we are now partially supplied; and as the fact is 
known to be that those nations have not diminished, but 
increased their productions of the same goods, it follows, 
conclusively, that the supply is increased on the demand 
by the whole amount of our increased production, and the 
price diminished in the same proportion, by the laws of 
trade. This wears the aspect of fair reasoning, and the 
conclusion is legitimate, if it be not met by opposing con- 
siderations sufficient utterly to overthrow it. { have heard 
these same reasoners answer the charge that the tariff had 
reduced the price of cotton; and, by a course of reason- 
ing, perfectly satisfactory to my mind, they proved that 
other causes might produce the effect directly, which was 
charged asan indirect effect of the tariff. The argument 
runs thus: the extent of country fit to produce cotton, is 
practically without stint; no hand, down to children, that 
can be employed at all, but may be engaged in the busi- 
ness of making cotton; the price therefore, must come 
down to the minimum at which labor and capital can be 
employed in producing it. ‘This also is perfectly fair rea- 
soning, and when applied to cotton, tobacco, rice, or any 
other Southern production, every tariff man understands 


jit to be perfectly conclusive. Let us see, then, how the 


same argument applies to the power of England to pro- 
duce manufactures. Is there not there capital seeking 
employment, without stint? Is there not, in that country, 
(which has by, or in spite of, the restrictive system, be- 
come the richest and most powerful nation on earth, ) re- 
dundant labor seeking employment, finding none, and 
starving for bread? Is there not manufacturing skill, en- 
terprise, and genius, sufficient at this time, and at all times, 
to answer any draft?) And, from these facts, has it not 
long been also the fact, that the price of manufactures 
there has been brought to the minimum at which capital 
can be employed in their production’ At this time, for all 
the time our system of protection has been in operation, 


jnothing but the bounds of demand has, or does mark, any 


limit to her ability to afford the supply, and afford it, too, 
at the same minimum prices; and} hazard nothing in af- 
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firming, that, were a new market for British manufactures | interest of the moneyed capital that taxes should be high 
now opened equal to that of the United States, the price |in the abstract: enough to pay the interest, and gradual. 
of goods would rise but very little, except for a very short | ly redeem the principal, was all the great interests needed 
time, and the small advance that would maintain its ground, | The unjust rule of taxing economy and industry high 
for a time somewhat longer, would be on the raw mate-/and wealth and luxury low, was not then necessary for the 
rial; the goods would soon be furnished at the same profit; | protection of the great interests of the country. But the 
England would still be a great-gainer; she would have|state of things which the change of times had brough 
fewer paupers, less suffering for work and for bread, and | about when this system began, placed the great interests 
less idle capital, or capital employed at less than the ave-|ina new attitude. Something must be done, or its mone 
rage value of it in that country. These, I think, are oppos-| profits must be abated; its nominal capital must sink, any, 
ing considerations, sufficient utterly to overthrow the sup-| having established an identity between the public interes 
position that the partial filling our own demand at an ad-/in name, and their own interest in fact, they contrived to 
vance of fifty per cent. causes a permanent fall of prices| get a set of laws passed to protect domestic industry j; 
in England. But there is other strong evidence conclu-| name, but in fact to shield money capital and its produc. 
sive on this subject. The fall in the price of things to|tions at the. expense of land and labor. Then, for t)e 
which our magic system does not extend, is to the full as|first time, itis seen that this great interest has becom 
great as of those embraced by it; the only difference be-|exceedingly liberal. The thought of the services, the 
ing that the consumer of the protected articles is depriv- | sufferings, and losses of the soldier, (whose dollar was 
ed of the benefit of the fall by the amount of the enhanc-| purchased for twelve and a half cents,) revived in their 
ed duty for protection. The idea that, but for the re-| philanthropic bosoms, which, at the same time, became 
strictive system here, England would raise the prices on |dilated with new born conceptions of good to be done to 
us, or would not lower them with the lessened cost of pro- | posterity by improving the country. The grateful, the gene. 
duction, is an absurdity disproved by past experience, as |rous sympathies of the hardy sons of to:l were appealed 
well as the inevitable result of the truths I have stated. In ito in behalf of the revolutionary soldier. Every enno. 
days of other years, when I was a storeboy, I knew there | bling feeling, as well as baser passion, was held in requi 
was, and could be no combination in a market so fully sup- sition in behalf of internal improvements to be made by 
plied, and, by consequence, with competition so sharp | this Government, whose taxation is perceived to give to, 
and constant. So true is this, that I well recollect that|and to take from, these great interests. Tariff law and 
the bounties then given in England for the production or} pension law, appropriation for roads, rivers, harbors, 
export of certain goods, was practically a drawback of | breakwaters, &c. &c., followed in quick succession, until 
part of the price to the consumer here. It struck me |a part, at least, of this abused country do know and feel 
with surprise, then, that this bounty should be credited at ro they have no part or lot in the great interests of the 
the foot of the invoice, and thus, in effect, be given to|country, but to be ‘ground as if to dust,” that the lordly 
foreigners; but this lowering of price extended the range | owners of large capitals may grow in wealth and power 
of sale, and the sum of profits, leaving its rate untouched; | They now understand, sir, what the manufacturer means 
which rate was and is kept at the minimum; above which, | when he says great interest is his interest, and little 
were they to attempta rise equal to the fourth part of the |interest is my interest and the interest of those tl 

average of our duties, the supply would be furnished by |sent me here. The influence of capital, in masses, is 
other nations. But clear as this whole matter is when the | wonderfully extended by the device of joint stock compa 
facts are examined, the progress of things, and the change | nies and incorporations of all sorts; by which contrivan 

of times, have put it in tbe power of the manufacturers to |thousands of little capitals, actuated by the soul of cli 
throw dust in the eyes of the pcople, and to prevent |directors, have the weight of numbers, the esprit dv c 

them from seeing the extent of their exactions. Nay, sir, |of the money clan, and the sagacity of separate moneyed 
to no small extent, they have made the very persons who |interests. I have, in some sort, wandered from the road 
are their victims look to them as their benefactors. ‘lhe |1 was in, to trace out the way by which the great intcrests, 
real causes of the fall of prices have been often stated— |that is, the large capitals, have made the |itUle interests, 
the restoration of a sound currency in place of a depre-|thatis, the yeoman and laborers, their slaves; for such they 
ciated redundant paper currency; millions of armed men, |are in the most oppressive form, baving to work for their 
laying aside the work of destruction, and taking up that of | masters and find themselves. Before | thus followed the 
production; the astonishing improvements made in Jabor-|devious path of the great interest, | had endeavored | 

saving machinery; the rapid and constant improvement in| prove the absurdity of the notion that the American sys 
skill in all the arts of civilized life. These, sir, abun-|tem works, or can produce, any perceptible effect on the 
dantly account for the almost steady reduction in the prices} prices on European manufactures; and every thing i 
of production. No one has been at any time willing for |serious contest in this argument depends on that point 
the things he has on hand, or is producing, to share the | Evidence directly contradicting the repeated assertions of 
common fate; and, in this case, as in all others, the calcu-|the tariff party, in this particular, are endless. Our im 
lating sagacity of money capital was, and is, a vastly over-|ports of some things have been made to decline by the 
match for that inert mass—land. ‘The embargo, non-in-|system; in others, the natural increase, with that of ou: 
tercourse laws, and the war, had drifted large portions of | population, has been prevented; in others, our impor's 
this money capital into manufactures. Money, sir, pos-|have increased in a ratio double that of our populatior 
sesses an influence of itself. It can and does command or | Hardware, paying not more than twenty-seven and a hall 


el 


comprise knowledge and talent of the highest order: the 
coming storm was seen at a distance; and to palm their 
own interest off for the great interests of the country, 
was a task rendered easy by the concurrence of the fact 
that aspiring ambition.in one quarter needed or desired 
popularity in another. In this way, it came to pass that 
the interest of the money capital was called the great in- 
terest of the nation. Yes, sir, it was and is always the 
great interest. In 17 it consisted of certificates issued 
to public creditors for which the holders had given twelve 
and a half cents in the dollar. In 1790 it was made the 
funded debt of the United State it s not then the 





iim t 
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per cent., is believed to be inthe latter class. The prices 


lof all have fallen, and the Jast class much more than woo!- 


lens, the import of which has been so severely checked 
I think 1 may take it for granted, or proved, that our in 
post duties add to the price of the goods on which the) 
are paid (in general, at least) their full amount, and the 
next question is, how that fact affects the home procuc 
tion of the same quality here. It will be needful to no- 


itice a few plain business truths: it will prevent cc nfusi 


‘ 


lic uppheation of words. 
Ist. If there be war, or other prohibition of foreign 
supply, and the home production is considerably less than 
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the demand, the price will be made up of a compound of 
the degree of necessity, and the ability of the eonsumer to 
pay, with very little, if any, reference to the cost of pro- 
duction. But if I atfirm that two added to two make four, 
and a reduction of duties is like to follow, the tariff party 
will call ita naked, unfounded assertion; so I must call 
my witnesses—they are here. What were the prices of 
goods during the war? Let the addresses and speeches 
of tariff men answer. ‘Their answer is at all times pressed 
forward to induce the country to hire them to make goods 
in time of peace; and a taste of such prices is the only 
thing which can naturally account for some of our duties. 

2d. Two articles of the same kind and quality will, in} 
general, sell in the same market at the same price. | will | 
call no witnesses to prove this. 

3d, If the article which is produced here in consider- 
able quantities, but short of the demand, and at a fair} 
living profit, may be sold at twenty per cent. above that} 
price at which the same article could be imported, a duty | 
of thirty per cent. lays the manufacturer over the importer, 
and compels the latter circumspectly to guard against ex- 
cess of importation, or he must be ruined. 

4th. The home production of the protected articles of 
iron, and some of its productions of salt, sugar, wool, and 
the manufactures thereof, manufactures of cotton, and 
hemp, and of the raw material, are short of the home de- 
mand; and I may say, in general terms, with a few ex-| 
ceptions, our home production of manufactures is insuf-| 
ficient for home consumption. This factis proved by the 
treasury statements of the last year, as well asall previous 
years; and the deficiency is not trifling in operative amount, 
but is more than thirty millions of dollars. 

From these facts I have a right to state and conclude | 
that the duty on imports in each and every case (where| 
the wants of the country require these imports) produces! 
an increase of price on the corresponding home produc- 
tion equal to the duty; and it is plain that a tax or duty to} 
be raised on thirty millions of such foreign production, | 
with no excise on the home prodiicts of a like kind, may | 
bea light or heavy burden, according to the proportion} 
which the consumption of home produced goods bears to 
that of foreign. If, in any town, a thousand hats are con-| 
sumed annually, and the Government needs one hundred 
dollars revenue to be raised on the consumption of hats, 
itrequires a duty of ten cents per hat; but if nine hun-| 
dred of these hats be made in that town, and one hundred | 
are imported, and the Government, for the protection of 
the hatter, determines to raise the whole revenue on the 
one hundred imported hats, the duty needed is one dollar 
per hat; and this increasing, as it must, in the same de- 
gree, the price of each of the nine hundred home-made 
hats taxes the hat wearers one thousand dollars, of which 
the Government gets one hundred, and the hatter nine 
hundred. These are commonplace truisms, I know, but 
needful as the basis of what follow. ‘These protecting du- 
ties may operate to check a fall of prices, or produce a 
rise; from sufficient causes before stated, their office, since 
1816, has been in general to check the fall of prices. If 
this optration could have been general, not much harm 
or good would have been done. If the fallin the price 
of the produce of agricultural labor, and of all the various 
unprotected branches of industry, could have been check- 
ed in due proportion, it would then indeed have been 
equal protection to every interest, and, in consequence, 
no protection to any interest. But such an effect produced 
inlaw would be unwise, even if it were possible so to 
arrange it as to be passed; for, by the act of producing a 
fictitious value of labor, and of things, you require, in the 
same degree, increase of circulating medium to conduct 
your exchanges, and the country would be the loser 
by the expense of keeping up this needless excess 
of circulating medium. But the great interests of this 
land are masters of their trade; they have not adopted a 
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| plan which makes no addition to the exchangeable value 


of the productions of their capital and labor. It is very 
true that the tariff laws take a wide scope, and, in various 
degrees, affect the far greater part of the exchangeable 
commodities, except the productions of that labor de- 
signed to be taxed and not bountied. The friends of do- 
mestic industry, in some of their bulletins from New York, 
seem to take it for granted that, if the tariff laws raise the 
price of things in general, it is accompanied by an increas- 
ed ability to pay, arising from an increase of wages; and 
Ican readily see that where the production of things 
which are enhanced in price by law is the principal labor 
of the people, that labor there may be also enhanced in 
price, and thus every exchangeable commodity, except 
those which are wholly regulated by a market, without 
the influence of the tariff laws, may be affected in equal 
degree. How that affects the producer of things so gene- 
rally designed for export, as that the home market is 
entirely dependent on the foreign market, has been set 
forth by the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. McDvur- 
riz] with a clearness and force of argument which I should 
but becloud were I at all to intermeddle—at least, with 
that part of it which dissects his general proposition, and 
shows the practical proportions and amounts of burden 
thus fixed on the planting interest. 

I will state the proposition as I understood it. If, by 
law, you enhance the value of all the exchangeable com- 
modities of the country fifty per cent., the labor which 
produces these commodities will rise fifty per cent., and 
it will require an increase of circulating medium in the 
same proportion, to conduct the exchanges. But if, in 


| that country, the labor and capital of part of the people 


be and remain unemployed in producing things the value 
of which is not affected by that law, but is exclusively 
regulated by the price of these things in a foreign market, 
then, by the operation of the law, the exchangeable value 
of these exports (to all practical purposes to the owner) 
is reduced one-third. This appears to me to need no ex- 
planation: whether it is said that the money is degraded, 
or every thing which that money represents is enhanced, 
is a mere shift of words which practically mean the same 
thing; and when the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Appteton] said that, if the money was really degraded 
here, the laws of trade would soon carry so much of it 
abroad as to make it find its level, he did not seem to take 
the fact that the case supposes no redundant quantity of 
circulating medium at all, and that, in fact, the laws of 
trade could not remove a dollar of it, so long as the law 
can so operate as to require one hundred and fifty dollars 
to represent a value which, without that law, would be 
represented by one hundred. Every man whose labor 
produces things for the home market, gets the enhanced 
price. Not so with him whose labor produces things for 
the foreign market: he obtains none of it; but it operates 
on every thing he wishes to purchase, and the mode by 
which this is effected--a tax on imports. So he cannot 
escape; for, if he brings goods, pays the tax, and sells 
them without loss, deducting the tax paid, be has but one 
hundred dollars left, which to him are only worth the 
things they will exchange for. I can readily see an ob- 
jection arising out of the statement itself; that through the 
whole view it is supposed that the quantity of circulating 
medium must be increased in proportion to the increased 
value of all the exchangeable commodities in the country, 
when, in truth, there is an exception of commodities pro- 
duced for exportation; and to that may be added the fact 
that the enhancement of price dees not go the full round 
of all other commodities. From stating the case without 
these allowances, it is easily seen that the producer of ex- 
ports is largely injured as such, and the difficulty of com- 
ing toexact conclusions, either as to proportion or amount, 
in no sort inclines the mind to refuse its assent to the plain 
fact of injury. But, because I will not injure the vic.. » 
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of the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means! where are exhibited all the evidences of receiving to 
tending to give some adequate idea of the extent of the| have and to hold.” Our tribute of ten millions is not Jes. 
injury, I will pursue this view no further. My own view|sened by the fact that to and among one another the, 
had been entirely different; and [ own that, if I now Cunainalle for the most part) pay twenty millions. Rag, 
rightly comprehend the views of the gentleman from| one of the favored classes feels the bounties given to ever 
South Carolina, [Mr. McDurris,] I never did until yes-)other as a drawback on his own, as is also whateyer jy. 
terday. crease of wages the stimulus of bounties creates, a dray 
But, sir, let the whole of that reasoning be reprobated| back on all of them where it occurs. But on this whok 
and pronounced against, as I said, before I understood it,| matter I will not say more, because I do not think the 
There is a sectional inequality in the opevation of these| people of the sections of this extended chain of monopo. 
laws, condemned by the principles of eternal justice, which! lies are benefited by them. When it is said to benef 
no men can bear that are free: for those who suffer such} that country, and I allow it to be true, the great interests 
things are not free. before explained stand for the country; but the injury op 
I have in the outset given a view of the tariff laws as| our side of the line is, in my view, without effect. To ys 
they are; classed them as to the things and persons affect-| it comes in no questionable shape. Mr. Chairman, on this 
ed by them; shown that the main body of my constituents} point man may be trusted. For atime, a fashionable bub. 
are taxed on their consumptions of imports fifty per cent.| ble, or heated party zeal, may close or blind the eyes of 
at least; that those who take the American substitute are| interest; but the mass of property owners, in any section, 
taxed as ~- Of these American substitutes, we are| cannot long be deluded in regard to matters affecting the 
told by the friends of domestic industry an amount of value] interests of their respective capitals. They may club, 
is produced equal to one hundred and fifty millions ofjand cheat the poor and ignorant, but they cannot be 
dollars; but take off a third for so much added by law, | cheated in a matter directly affecting their property. Gut. 
take off two-fifths more for goods affected but partially| numbered and spoiled they are, but not cheated. I know, 
by the system, the balance is sixty millions. ‘There are| indeed, that, by a system complex and indirect as is the 
thirty millions of imports of a like kind, paying at this} American system, years and years may pass before the 


time fifty per cent. The account stands thus: Southern yeomanry see, with precision, the extent and 
Home goods, - . - - - $60,000,000} amount of their oppression; but, with the instinctive saga. 
Imports of goods of the like kind, - 30,000,000| city of interest, they saw at once that laws requiring them 





to pay thirty, fifty, and one hundred per cent. more for 
$90,000,000} necessaries, with the avowed purpose and effect of ip. 
= | creasing, in the same degree, the prices of the produc- 





Duty and enhancement of price at fifty per tions of other States, could be no other than a gross 

cent. - - - : - - $45,000,000) injustice to them. Their opposition has accordingly 
For the treasury, - - - - 15,000,000} increased with the development of the scheme in practice; 
For the monopoly, or great interest, —- 30,000,000} and I do fully believe that the day and hour which, to 





their minds, shall carry full and complete knowledge of 
$90,000,000] all the exactions, precisely as they are, will mark the limit 

These fifteen millions of revenue, and thirty millions of| of their endurance of them. Mr. Chairman, the manv- 
bounty, I take to be paid by the consumers of the import-| facturers who assembled at New York sent forth an ad- 
ed and protected goods, in proportion to their consump-| dress to the people of the United States. It is drawn with 
tions of those goods. It is, as to each individual in every | ability; but it so happens that there is in our statute book 
part of the country, whose productions are not enhanced} a duty of three cents per pound on cotton, upon which the 
by it, a tribute equally oppressive and degrading. The| writer of the address comments, and affirms that which! 
free trade memorial (a State paper maintaining, in all| have labored much to prove, that a duty laid for the pro- 
points, the high character of its author) has set forth, in| tection of the products of the labor of one part of this 
a way not to be resisted, how far the farmer (other than| Union, benefits that part at the expense of the rest. But 
the grower of wool) and the mechanicare acted on by this] let the writer speak for himself. «Is it the cotton-grow- 
policy. But Ihave complained too often, and, I think,|ing States who would subvert this prosperity, and la 
too justly, of my distant friends, who so kindly take the| us, once more, prostrate before the power of our rival’ 
guardianship of my domestic concerns, for me to under-| Those States who, for the article of cotton, enjoyed a duty 
take to know how far forth a thing they crave isa blessing, | which did not merely promote, but absolutely created it 
to describe the curse it brings on us, which I see and feel| culture—a tax upon all the other States, which was re- 
is my present purpose. presented as a grievance by the Secretary of the Treasury 
One-third part of the people among whom none of these| in the very infancy of our Government—a tax which di 
bounties are paid, the produce of whose labor is in no sort} verted labor and capital into new channels for the exclu- 
affected in its money price by the policy, are required to] sive benefit of those States, at the expense of all the rest 
pay, and do pay, as a tax on their consumption of imports, | —a tax which had not the remotest connexion with the 
to the treasury, five millions of dollars; as a bounty or tri-| revenues of the country, but was imposed merely fo! 
bute to the monopoly, they pay ten millions. This last| protection’” (page 37.) The writer speaks and reason: 
sum is taken entirely off, and delivered over to the great| precisely as Ido. He says that protecting duties are taxes, 
interests of other States. If the monopolies which receive| and grievances, too, on those who bear them; that they are 
this tribute were studded all through the Southern coun. | benefits and blessings to those who are protected by them, 
try as they are in the tariff States, the iron hand of oppres-| of so high an order that the grateful sense thereof should 
sion would still be on the yeoman and laborer whose pro-| ever after hush their complaints against like benefits be- 
ducts are priced by the foreign market. But the ten| ing conferred on others at their expense. But duties are 
millions of dollars would be kept in their country. Cities| taxes and grievances only when laid to protect Southern 
would rise; roads and canals be constructed; palaces built| labor. Hear the language of the same address, (page 51. 
and adorned; and ‘the toil which upheld the glittering| **’The influence of protection upon wool, while it ha: 
show” might be made to believe it had an interest in it.| been most beneficial upon the farming States, has had no 
But! do not think the planters of the South could be thus} tendency, that we are aware of, to injure the plantation 
deceived. Immediate contact with the monster monopoly | States.”’ ‘*So, note the diversity.” There is a sense in 
would sooner display the body and form of his oppressions. | which the plantation States are concerned but little abou! 
But our tribute goes off to the lordlings of other States, | the duty on wool. If the duty on woollens be absolutel} 
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fixed at any point, and was not to be raised or lowered | plicable to nations in their intercourse with each other, 
with reference to the duty on wool, the planter might | because universal consent and submission to the rule can 
regard with indifference this division of spoils already | never be obtained; but its impracticability, as well as its 
taken from him; but if this duty fixes the farmer in the |impolicy, is demonstrable on other grounds. Nations, 
lists with the great interests, determines him, too, to be like men, have their periods of youth, maturity, and old 
our enemy, I know not what we shall do. But thisI know, | age, and the same unbending rule is no more applicable 
we will be slaves to no master; and, above all, we will not | to every stage of their advancement than a particular 
that a moneyed monopoly tax us and our children at its; food and raiment to the different periods of human life. 
will and pleasure. | An old manufacturing country like England, and a young 
These bulletins from New York contain much matter for ‘agricultural one like the United States in its colonial con- 
reflection. Had the managers the least doubt of the cre- dition, derive mutual benefit from the interchange of the 
dulity of their disciples, they would not have ventured so preducts of their industry; their wants are different, and 
palpable a contradiction, so near together, as their com- |their traffic reciprocally convenient. In like manner, 
ments on the wool and on the cotton duty. But their faith England and her colony of New Holland exchange to mu- 
had before been well tried. They had succeeded in esta- tual advantage; they are both gainers; but this will not 
blishing, beyond the reach of argument or evidence, that continue. New Holland, like the United States, will im- 
the tariff laws of 1824 and 1828 were, each in their turn, prove; new interests and wants will spring up as she ad- 
indispensably necessary to enable the manufacturers to vances; and she will finally manufacture for herself, and 
get such prices for their goods as to avoid ruin; and, as a|covet independence. Old nations, on the contrary, cir- 
matter of faith, their votaries are required to believg, and cumstanced as France and England, have little to gain 
many of them do believe, that the natural and regular from each other. They are now friends, but unable to 
effect of these laws was, immediately, so to lower the agree on the terms of a treaty of commerce. The French 
price in Europe, that the consumer, after paying the duty, | minister lately told the British ambassador that the theory 
gets the article cheaper; and, moreover, that such being of free trade was very good; but as France was behind 
the regular effect of the tariff laws, they nevertheless; England in capital, skill, and machinery, there was no 
afford protection to the manufacturers. ‘That they mean | equality in it at present, but it might perhaps suit them 
what they say, that is, that high duties make cheap goods, | fifty years hence. So the negotiation proved abortive.” 
is shown by their exhibiting in evidence the fact, as they| The Committee on Manufactures, (not of this House, ) 
say it is, that coffee has risen in price since the duty was| who put forth the piece I have read, deem it very un- 
lessened. They mean what they say, but do they believe | philosophical to suppose that man, if left to himself, knows 
it? Let the memorials on the table answer for what they | best how to take care of his own interest. Every move 
exhibited in that piece of coffee evidence to the public. | made by the manufacturers proves that, individually and 
Do they believe the fact that such evidence tends to prove? collectively, they understand the matter well. They 
The distinguished chairman of the Committee on Manu-| know their own interest so well, and how to pursue it so 
factures says, ‘*It is against the dictates of common sense | adroitly, that, in all things, every other interest is made 
s0 to believe;”” which remark, as I think, is in perfect ac-|to give way, to bow and bend before them. ‘They ask, 
cordance with good sense and truth. \why guard and cherish the liberty of the subject, and 
I wish to call the attention of the committee to another | leave his labor unprotected? Now, I like some of this 
pamphlet from the New York mint. It professed to be|language. Restrictionists, who call the people ‘‘ opera- 
written on the coasting trade. I will read, sir, page 92. |tives,” ought to say subject instead of citizen; but, with 
“The philanthropic theory of free trade can only rest on | reference to the operations of this Government, it is an 
4 presupposed equality and reciprocity of benefits in the |idle question. My wife, my son may be imprisoned false- 
intercourse between nations, and the opinion that man, if} ly; my property may be taken by force or fraud; life or 
left tohimself, knows best how to take care of his own inte-| reputation may be destroyed; and this Government can 
rest. If this principle, however, is analyzed, it will be|do nothing to protect the rights, or punish the wrongs. 
found as difficult of execution as it is unphilosophical in| And as it respects my labor, if my wages are refused, 
reference to human nature. In a civilized state man|this Government cannot give me redress; and I thank 
gives up a portion of his liberty, the better to secure the | God that, in all these respects, my rights are in better 
remainder. But why restrict liberty, and not regulate|keeping. What I have to ask of this Government is, 
his conduct in the social compact? Why leave his great | that it will not so use its lawful powers over foreign com- 
and vital interests to shift for themselves, and struggle ;merce as determinately to intercept one-third of my wages, 
against rivals who are constantly plotting their ruin? and transfer the same to one to whom I owe nothing. 
Why guard and cherish the liberty of the subject, and | ‘* Not to protect your industry is virtually to abandon it.” 
leave his labor unprotected? The duty of Government! Here, sir, as every where else, in the language of tariff 
towards both is equally imperative and obligatory. Where |men, and in acts of Congress, too, it is easily seen that 
both are thoroughly secured, there will they establish |the private good of the manufscturers stands for that of 
their dominion, and exert their influence for the benefit | the country; but we who suffer feel that we are the weak- 
of man; where either is neglected, both will perish; for/er nation, upon whom a monopoly is forced: we have 
the end and object of liberty is to secure life and pro-| never conveyed the right. I know not, sir, whether the 
perty—it is to feed, clothe, and shelter the people. Not | insult to our understandings, included in such views, re- 
to protect your own industry is virtually to abandon and | quire not as much patience to bear it evenly, as the injury 


subject it to the tyranny and control of foreign nations. 
The exertions of each to promote and stimulate the ener- 
gies and enterprise of its inhabitants, augment produc- 
tion, and cause the greatest aggregate prosperity. If the 
weaker nations neglect this duty, they confer in reality a 
monopoly on the strongest, who, in that event, impose 
their own terms and conditions. Each Government can 
enjoy free trade, equality, and reciprocity within its own 
jurisdiction, so far as qualified liberty will allow. The 
constitution of the United States, for instance, provides 
that all taxes and impost duties shall be uniform through- 
out the States; but this uniform principle is totally inap- 


done. 

I will read one other passage. ‘* At present, England 
wishes to exchange the labor of her machinery with Ame- 
rican manual labor, being, in the ratio of its productive 
powers, more than two hundred to one against the United 
States.” 

These remarks, those above cited from the French mi- 
nister, and all that is said about the policy or duty of pro- 
tection, contain this proposition, that a country whose 
productions are principally the result of manual labor, 
will be ruined if an unrestricted trade is carried on be- 
tween that country and one using machinery, that has the 
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advantage in capital and manufacturing skill. The insult! Mr. Chairman, a vote was about to be taken Which 
contained in that proposition is the apparent supposition | would have put the bill from the Committee of Ways aq 
that we cannot see that, if it be true, our ruin is sealed |Means out of this committee. I could not foresee the 
any way. Is it possible that a doubt cam be raised about ‘turn the debate would afterwards take. [ had not jp 
the question whether it would take longer to ruin Vir-|tended to enter so early into this discussion, and whey 
ginia to carry on such a trade with New or Old England? ithus forced forward, I had not time so to arrange the 
with New York or France? If they who advance the |matter as to give my views in less time and fewer words, 
doctrine believe it at all, and I suppose they do, they /orto guard against the omission of many things I designe 
deem it wise and just, because the great interests of the |to bring forward. ‘There is no end to the demonstrations 
country will gain all that the little interest loses, and the jof the absurdity and oppressive character of this system, 
United States will be no loser by such ruin of Virginia. |which would result from a minute dissection of its differ. 
But let us see if the simple disadvantages of exchanging |ent parts. I will present to the committee an account 
our manual labor for the machine labor of the North |taken from the abstracts from the commercial document 
ruins us as fast as it suits the views of the great interests. |of last year, which has been printed and laid on our tables 
**Each Government can enjoy free trade, equality, and |It sets forth some burdens imposed on the shipping inte. 
reciprocity within its own jurisdiction, so far as qualified jrest, which I believe they bear exclusively. 

liberty will allow.” I will suppose the gentleman from |54,721 Ibs. anchors, cost $2,287, duty $1,094 42, or 47 
Massachusetts [Mr. Aprreron] and myself to have met in| 83 per cent. 

New York, he with the woollen cloths of Massachusetts, |d,004,540 Ibs. chain cable, cost 51,341, duty 30,136 20, 
1 with cotton and tobacco. Each wants to sell hisown,| or 58 69 per cent. 

and buy the other’s produce. We may well imagine some |684,507 lbs. tarred cordage and cable, cost 33,522, duty 
such mutual sentiments as these: Massachusettsand- Virginia} 27,380 28, or 81 60 per cent. 
stood by each other in the revolution; the difference in} 105,725 lbs. untarred cordage and yarn, cost 6,244, duty 
their climate, soil, and population, causes them to pro-| 5,286 25, or 83 32 percent. 
duce different things; the old sentiment of regard should [51,909 ewt. hemp, cost 295,706, on which the preseut 
be cherished in every practicable mode; they ought, there-| duty would be 155,727, or 52 2-3 per cent. 

fore, to exchange their surplus produce freely, and the | 1,674,240 yards sail duck, cost 470,030, duty 167,424, or 
rather, as both would consult their interest in doing so.| 35 3-5 per cent. 

I would then inquire what would be the terms of trade,| We have the deliberate judgment of the Secretary of 
stating that I wanted such cloth as his, and desired to sell|the Treasury that the shipping interest cannot beur these 
my tobacco and cotton. What price will you give me for|taxes, and that judgment is affirmed by the Committee on 
my produce? Answer. We use so small a proportion of} Manufactures; and if any one doubts the accuracy of this 
the annual crop of tobacco and cotton, on this side of the |judgment of affirmance, he is referred to the speeches of 
water, that the foreign market controls the prices of these |a gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wensver, } made 
articles entirely. Here is the last Liverpool price cur-|before the great interests of that State, which caused 
rent; my private letters accord exactly. [ will take your|some of her great men to take the other side. [ never 
produce at the Liverpoo! prices, deducting the charges |had a doubt of the folly, I had almost said wickedness, 
of freight, commission, &c. My reply would be, the pro-|of thus taxing and crippling this right arm of the nation’s 
position is fair; 1 accept it, and will take your cloth, add-|defence; but tax it you will, and tax it you must. The 
ing the charges of freight, commission, &c., to the Liver-|governing principle which conducts to this conclusion 
pool price; for | know that your utmost effort will not }Wwas announced by the great leader of the American sys- 
supply the demand, and I would as soon give you the|tem, I believe, from Cincinnati; but I will read the rule 
freight and importer’s profit as to give it to one of these |from the New York address, page 39. 

merchants, one-half and more of whom are foreigners.| ‘* But let us bear constantly in mind that the union, the 
Suppose the dramatis persone artless, open, honest men, jhappiness, the peace, and the power of our beloved coun. 
as I will hope is thought of one, and I know I think of|try depend on its domestic industry, without which these 
the other; do you not think there would be a difficulty in| United States would cease to be an independent nation 
getting further in this trade? Could he say that, besides} ‘* Let those who acknowledge this great bond of union 
what you offered, a wise, a just, a paternal Government /never forget that ‘united we stand, and divided we full; 
has ordered that you shall give me sixty per cent. on the |that sugar and iron, hemp and lead, wool and cotton, and 
Liverpool price, or seventy-five per cent. on that price in |the other productions of our diversified soil, elaborated 
the whole, which is free trade, equality, and reciprocity, |by our own indefatigable industry, and protected by our 
as far as the qualified liberty you have will allow? Are {own free Government, are, in effect, the Government that 
they free, whose liberty is thus qualified? The friends of |holds us together, and make us one people; that the home 
the tariff say I cannot have free trade on terms of equali- | market is the palladium of home itself in all its most en 
ty and reciprocity, with those who use machinery, with- |dearing and ennobling, political and social relations; without 
out ruin. I pray you tell me how I shall stand the said | which we have no common country, but should be recuced 
machinery with sixty per cent. aguinst me. But they |to the condition of dismembered and defenceless provinces 
must pardon me for saying that the disadvantages under Let it, therefore, be the instinct of all who acknowledg 
which they suppose I labor in trading with a country jits cause as their own, to stand together like the fathers of 
which has carried machinery to the very highest pitch, isthe revolution, with no local jealousy, no impolitic pre 
delusion, nere delusion. If, by the use of machinery, | ference of one part of our system to another, but main- 
they produce an article which [ was in the habit of pro- |taining a united and inflexible adherence to the whole.” 
ducing by manual labor, I must get the machinery, or! 1 put out of the case the wordy connexion between the 
quit that part of my business. But is not this the fact? | Union of these States and the common object which: 3s the 
The perfection of their machinery affects me only by |soul of the Union, so ardently recommended in the pars 
giving me double the quantity of comforts for my day’s graph. ‘he authors display their loyalty to the cause, 
work of manual labor. The changes which, in this and but the instinct of the interest advised was already in th 
every other way, have taken place since the year 1818, roads pointed out. But to my account. Why must the 
leave the exchangeable value of my manual labor unhurt. shipbuilder (who confessedly cannot afford it) pay 47 > 
I think, on the whole, I should be rather aided but for per cent. duty on his anchor; 58 69 per cent. on chain 
the tariff of protection, by which my comforts are curtail- cable; more than 80 per cent. on cordage; 52 2-3 per cent 
ed, and the profits of the great interests increased. on hemp, and 35 3-8 per cent. on sail duck’ The answer 
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is simple. * Let it, therefore, be the instinct of all who| Of sheets and hoops, the quantity was) - 5,672,779 Ibs. 


acknowledge its cause as their own, to stand together,” &c. | Which cost - - - 


The iron master is protected by a duty of 113 7-10 per} The duties paid on it amounted to : 
If anchors were to come in| Or 130 per cent. 


cent. on English rolled iron. 1 
at a less duty, the iron master might lose the sale ofas much 
as would make an anchor, and the same as to chain cable; 
and, besides, if the artisans engaged in making the things 


for a free trade representative in Congress. The duty on 
hemp has, I believe, pretty well broken up the manufac- 
ture of cordage for ships; but the hemp duty must be 
kept up to keep Kentucky deluded in the belief that she 
has some little more share in the spoil of the South than 
her premium on cotton bagging. So the duty of more 
than 80 per cent. must be kept up on cordage to prevent 
the attempt to make it being perfectly ridiculous, or a call 
for a repeal of the duty on hemp being louder. The duty 
of 35 3-8 per cent. on sail duck is scarcely enough to ba- 
lance the duty on hemp, which duty is known to be inert 
and inoperative asa protection to the growth of hemp in 
this country; the fact being that the hemp imported, and 
that grown in this country, is used for distinct and different 
purposes. But still the hemp grower may be made to be- 
lieve that the magic of protection applies to him, and be 
induced to vote for a tariff man. 

And thus, sir, 1 know no task more idle, asto its immediate 
practical effect, than that of pointing out the particular in- 
congruities of your system of iniquity and oppression. 1 
might take hold of any part, and though the folly and 
wickedness of it be presented plain as the noonday sun, 
though not a man who hears me, but sees it naked as it is, 
and deformed as injustice and oppression can make it, still, 
sir, the maxim is *‘ united we stand, divided we fall.” Let 
me ask the committee to look at an account of the im- 
portation of iron, made the last year, taken from the same 
abstract I before referred to. Ihave added the duties at 
thelegal rates, according to my own calculation. 

[At this point, Mr. Boutpsn gave way for a motion that 
the committee should rise, and proceeded, on the next 
day, as follows:] 

Mr. Chairman, I yesterday endeavored to show how itis, 
that however absurd, even on tariff principles, any duty may 
be found in practice, even though it cuts its own throat, 
yet, if it is a link in the chain of combination, it must 
stand. Instinctively each separate bountied interest knows 
that from it the public gets no return of value for the bur- 
dens imposed by it. Each knows that he can pursue no 
course of argument, showing the over-share of his brother, 
that will not direct the prying eye to the defects in the 
whole title. And from this instinctive feeling of interest, 
wherever the system itself has taken root, members are 
elected who are for ‘‘ our system, and our whole system,” 
and they vote, as I do, representing fairly the interest that 
sent them. 

I was proceeding further to exemplify this view, by the 
duties on iron. I will read the account I was yesterday 
ready to present: 

Of rolled bar iron, the quantity imported last year 
was - - - - - 344,918 cwt. 

It cost in England the sum of - - $544,664 00 

The duties paid on it in the United States 
amounted to - - : - 

At the rate of 113 7-10 per cent. 

Of hammered bar iron, the quantity imported last year 


619,594 00 


was - - . - - 52,232,192 ibs. | 


It cost in Europe the sum of - $1,260,166 00 
The duty paid on it was - - ~ 
Or 41 44-100 per cent. 

= rods, the quantity imported last year was 227,160 

DS. 

It costin England - . 
The duties paid on it amounted to 
Yr 173 39-100 per cent. 


| The duties paid amounted to - - 
were deprived of their protection, their votes would go} Or 124} per cent. 


\sented by this account. 


| borne, even in part, by the foreign producer. 





|hibit their importation? 





522,321 99| 





$4,585 00} little 
7,959 00/106 per cent.; third, 112; fourth, 124; and fifth, 149. 


$151,909 00 
198,647 00 


Of braziors’ rods, the quantity imported was 487,013 lbs. 
Which cost ° . : - $13,660 00 
17,065 00 


Of nails, (wrought nails, I presume,) the quantity im- 

ported was - - - - 814,748 lbs. 
Which cost - : - : $52,597 00 
The duties paid amounted to - - 40,737 40 
Or 77 45 per cent. 

1 request the committee to Jook on the picture pre- 
Ihave proved, by evidence and 
argument that cannot be met, that these duties are not 
‘The quan- 
tities of these things every year imported prove the really 
operative character of these duties; and if the enormity of 


| the amount did not, as it does, prove the injustice of them 


at the first blush, a very slight scrutiny willshow that they 
must, ina great degree, cut each other’s throats. Why will 
not a duty of five cents per pound on wrought nails pro- 
The answer is, that the duty on 
nail rods is more than double in proportion to value. Why 
not repeal the duty on the rods? 
belongs not to the chain of money capitalists, the favorite 

of this policy, and the owner of the slitting and rolling 
mill does. Repeal the duty on nail rods, and reduce the 


| duty on nails to two cents, and in a short time the importa- 


tion of nails would cease. Of this opinion, so far as re- 


|spects the amount of duty, was Alexander Hamilton. 1 


know that wrought nails are little used; and the manufac- 
ture of cut nails has so won its way, as not to be, practi- 
cally, in the list of public grievances. If the heavy tax 
on iron was taken off, one cent per pound would protect 
cut nails; but wrought nails are to some extent necessary, 
and would be more used, but for this tax with a double 
aspect, which, while it grievously augments the price, 
in a good degree prohibits the home manufacture. With 
the uses to which the other articles from the slitting and 
rolling mills are applied, 1 am not so familiar as many of 
my opponents. Sheet iron, as such, 1 do not understand 
to be a finished manufacture. For the most part, at least, 
it has to assume some new form before it comes to the use 
of him who pays the tax. 1 know not how the matter is, 
but if the owner of the slitting and rolling mill is not so 
over-bounty fed as to make him fat and lazy, he might 
have a monopoly of the whole business of giving the new 
forms required; but the large importation shows that they 
cannot supply the demand, and shows, also, that they 
pocket the premiums of 170, 130, and 124 per cent. in 
the several cases stated. Whether they make what the 
country loses, is to my mind midnight darkness; but this 
we know, that the business is not in its infancy; and if 
they do make what we lose, their profits are enormous, 
and ought to be taken down; if they only make a fair 
living profit with such bounties, it is proof conclu- 
sive that it is a losing business to attempt longer tosus 
tain them. The English rolled iron does not come in 
competition with the American. It is used for different 
purposes, and sells lower, after paying 113 per cent. duty, 
than the American or hammered bar with which it comes 
into competition. This, therefore, is an oppressive tax on 
iron for wheel-tire and other things for which it suits best, 
kept up because the iron master has an undefined fear 
that, unless the Government require the consumer to pay 
for it more than a second time, its use may be extended. 
Let me ask again why it is that these palpable enormities 
are to be kept at their present height; or, if reduced, so 
as to leave the lowest of them 91 per cent.; second, 


A plausible story may be made another way, but the 
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sole reason is stated in the address before referred to. It | fact stands, I will examine presently. I see, in the esti. 
is the interest of the whole combination to acknowledge | mates I have alluded to, sugar land is set down at fifi, 
and to feel the cause of each their own, and their power | dollars the acre. In 1818, the tobacco lands of my ow, 
and influence is an overmatch for the unprotected and | country were three or four times their present price; hy 
preyed-on class. Yes, sir, the influence exerted by the | no friendly act of Congress has been passed to check o 
wealthy, as discovered in the progress of the protecting | break the fall. We desired none. We saw and felt th, 
system, is, in the highest degree, appalling. How is it, sir, | revulsion that shook the whole civilized world, but asked 
that sugar comes to be the great interest of the State of Leu-| nothing but this, that no stepmother should lay on us part 
isiana? A comparative few of her citizens get a share of | of the burdens which others had to bear, when our share 
the bounty; yet her whole delegation votes to burden her | was, to the full, as great as theirs. Had we been left to 
population, not with the duty on sugar only, but with this | combat as we could with our misfortunes, the fall of two. 
whole scheme of complex exaction. A few hundred men | thirds might have stopped at the half. The sugar planter 
in the receipt and disbursement of four or five millions an- was then protected by a duty of about twenty-five pe; 
nually, hold a commanding influence that nothing there, | cent.; but that being specific, the rise in the price of mo. 
and I fear nothing any where, but more money, can coun- |ney, and fall in the price of every thing else, with no 
tervail. The sugar planter votes for the outrageous cata-|change in the law, has made it a duty of seventy per 
logue of protecting duties, for the same reason that the cent.; and the price of sugar lands stands at the price of 
manufacturer of woollen, of cotton, of iron, and all the ; fifty dollars. If the duty was now doubled, the land would 
rest, votes for the sugar duty. With the motto ‘ United rise in price until the estimated profits would give the 
we stand, divided we fall,” they move in solid column to| same rate with that which has been exhibited. [ know 
the defence of any point assailed; whether that point is; very well that a repeal or reduction of the duty would 
defensible in policy or justice, is not the question. Their|down with the price of the land; purchasers at pre- 
interest is served by the system; each particular is part of | sent and past prices would have to bide the storm which, 
that system; and that interest makes justice, when men | from 1819 on to this time, has whelmed over so many who 
act in masses, is a truth proved by the whole conduct of| bought high and had to sell low: but, as to the progress 
en in all ages and countries. It seemsa heartless, hope-| of cultivating sugar, it would have no other effect than 
, business to prove the grinding injustice of this op-| would the repeal of the English corn laws on the produc- 
pression, and, at the same time, prove that it is not to be | tion of breadstuffs in England. In both cases, the culti- 
altered; but this is not the court in the last resort. vation of unfit lands would be abandoned; but, if reduc. 
I took some notes of the spech of the gentleman from | tion of duties on other things took place at the same time, 
Massachusetts, [Mr. ArpLeron.] The gentleman from | the change in the price of the land would not be in pro 
Pennsylvania { Mr. Crawronp] had concluded before I had | portion to the reduction of the duty; and sugar lands, | 
any suspicion that I should come forward so early in the | doubt not, would still be higher than any other in that 
debate; but my own general views contain the best an-/country. The raising the price of sugar is here spoken 
swer I can make to both. With respect to that part of | of as a benefit to the South, and as a fact produced by the 
the argument of the gentleman from Massachusetts, which | tariff. It is somewhat strange that duties should have this 
went to prove that the consumer, or last purchaser, pays | straightforward effect only when they protect Southern 
for the article, with the duty, charges, and profits, includ- | productions; but it is certainly true as to all, and so largely 
ed, [have done what I could to prove that there is no}so in this instance, that Louisiana votes for all the other 
mistake in that. The proposition of the gentleman from | burdens tosecure it. But the ad captandum saying is the 
South Carolina [Mr. McDurrte] is based on the supposi- | reverse of this. To the complaint made of this or any other 
tion of its truth; and the charge of inequality, which I} duty, whether he can think or not, every tariff man is arm- 
think I have made good, is based entirely on the proposi-|ed with the ready answer, that the facts bear out the ta- 
tion that the duty, charges, and profits are included inj|riffargument. Sugar is now but little more than half the 
the price paid by the last purchaser. But the sugar tax, | price it bore in 1818. If, in point of fact, you obtain the 
it is said, is beneficial to the South; that it acts directly, larticle cheaper, howare you injured? ‘The answer is, that 
by raising the price of sugar—indirectly, by keeping up lit is not true that the article is cheaper because it costs 
the price of cotton; for, if the duty be repealed, the sugar|less money. The fact is, that labor, and not money, is 
plenters will become cotton planters, and increase the evil| the true measure of value; and it will now cost me from 
of over-production; and the never-failing theme that the | one and a half to two days’ work to get the quantity of 
price of slaves is kept up by this tax on sugar, is resorted | sugar that one day’s work would have purchased in 1818. 
to. As tothe second proposition, which | will consider) At that time, one hundred pounds of tobacco would have 
first, some of my tariff friends had convinced me that, ere | exchanged, in the Richmond market, for one hundred 
it be long, if that time has not come, cotton must and will} pounds of sugar. The same tobacco then sold in Rich- 
be produced at the smallest rate of living profit, without mond, would have purchased from one hundred and fifty 
the aid of the change alluded to. But this population of! to two hundred pounds of sugar in the West Indies. From 
twenty-five or thirty thousand could produce but little | that time to this, the prices of sugar in the West Indies, 
effect on the cotton market, if the change were to take | andthe price of tobacco in Richmond, have fallen in nearly 
place, of which, by the way, I have not the most distant | equal degrees; and 1 believe that a hogshead of tobacco 
suspicion. I have read the books, and examined the cal- | may be this day sold in the Richmond market for a sum of 
culations by which it has been proven that the sugar |money which, in the West Indies, will buy as much sugal 
planter can scarcely save himself from ruin at the pre- las the proceeds of the same quantity would have purchias- 
sent rates. I shall go into no minute dissection of this!ed in 1818. But how stands the matter now? 1 have to 
affair, made up for the occasion; enough appears on | give near two hundred pounds of tobacco, in Richmond, 
its surface to destroy its influence. In the first place, | for one hundred pounds of sugar, and this is the direct 
the rate of profits fixes the price of the lands and slaves! effect ofa duty of three cents per pound on sugar—then 
which form the capital upon which the estimate of the per | less than twenty per cent. on the value of a pound of good 
centum profit is made. From such premises, nothing but itobacco, and now seventy-five per cent.—then twent) 
a blunder in the calculation could avoid the conclusion | five per cent. on sugar, now from sixty to more than one 
that the profits are about equal to the general value of | hundred per cent. Thus, it is seen that a specific duty, 
money. But the claim set up, that the duty on sugar keeps | under the circumstances which have occurred, has been 4 
up the price of slaves, proves that slave labor is more pro- | rapidly increasing burden on the labor which pays it- 
Hitable in producing sugar than any thing else. How the ‘The price of bar iron, and that of sheets, rods, and hoops, 
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exhibits the effect of this system in a still more striking 
light. This article, like that of sugar, has fallen in the 
countries Whence we import it at least equally with the 
general fall of other things. But how stands the matter 
in our market? Since 1818 the fall has not exceeded ten 
per cent., and this because, as the price lowered in foreign 
parts, it was met by our ae with an increasing duty; 
so that a given quantity of labor, fuel, and use of capital, 
which, in 1818, would produce iron of the value of $10, 
will now produce the same iron, which is worth $9. The 
quantity of labor then necessary for a planter to perform 
to get the said sum of $10, will now produce from $3 to 
$4, or less than half the iron; and this planter is told that 
you have caused him to get his iron and sugar cheaper, 
and that om pe | but delusion prevents him from seeing 
the benignant effects of your system. But I tell you that 
nothing but the want of precise knowledge of foreign 

rices, and of the complex laws by which the prices of 
fieelgt and domestic goods have been prevented from fall- 
ing iInan e€ ual degree with his labor, has enabled you to 
keep this yoke on the neck of the planter up to this time. 
He needs but to see it as it is, and it is gone. And that 
which is true of the planter is equally so of every one, 
the money price of the produce of whose labor is fixed by 
reference to the foreign market, and all that are directly 
connected with, or dependent on them. 

What I have said of sugar and iron, is equally true of 
coarse woollens, except that, as to the latter, the rise of du- 
ties has been so great as to overcome all the fall in the fo- 
reign market, and has produced positive increase in the 
price; so that three days’ work will not procure the pro- | 
tection against wind and weather that the working man | 
used to get in one. The whole round of necessaries would | 
exhibit nearly the same picture: light shades of diflerence 
only could be marked. The broad line of distinction is, | 
the poor are taxed without mercy, the rich lightly; and | 
now the rich must be relieved, but the poor belong to the | 
great interests. You seem to have had a sort of pity on 
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set the game, most likely, beyond the ground of liv- 
ing hope’ In the first place, fifty per cent. is added to 
the time of acquiring the capital, which before embraced 
the object; and, secondly, fifty per cent. is again added to 
that time, before he can save the increased sum which the 
diminution of his annual means has made necessary; and 
yet it is said that nothing but delusion prevents us from 
seeing how this process makes us rich! But, sir, this evil, 
with the rest, has not been inflicted on us: it is a false as- 
sumption that the sugar planters regulate the price of 
slaves. The whole number purchased annually by them 
bears too small a proportion to the number of actual sales, 
to have any material effect. The rich cotton lands of the 
Southwest require and take a much larger number; but 
notwithstanding all the demand, the price is fixed by 
another standard. 1 have of late noted somewhat particu- 
larly the price of slaves, with reference toa remark of an 
old uncle, made when male laborers sold for from twelve 
to fifteen hundred dollars. He said that they were at no 
higher price then than when he was a boy; that seven 
good hogsheads of tobacco had been generally the price 
of a negro man, and was then the price. Without affect- 
ing precision in this matter, I have no difficulty in saying 
that the price of tobacco regulates the price of slaves in 
Virginia, and the price now is about seven hogsheads 
of medium tobacco. The higher price in Louisiana, 
and other Southwestern States, is made up wholly of the 
expense and risk of the travel and profits of the traders. 
The predilection for this property causes the land always 
to sustain a somewhat over-proportion of the fall produced 
by a change of times, and did so long before the demand 
in Louisiana existed. There is one small advantage ac- 
knowledged as resulting from the Southwestern trade in 
slaves. The traders who supply that market have cash 
capitals; there is a sufficient number of them to create 
some competition between themselves; and when, from 
our exactions, and his own generous temper, the Southern 
planter is bankrupt, and his slaves sold out under a deed 


the working man in respect to his tools, and content your- | of trust, or by his executor, for cash, these traders will make 
selves with requiring him to pay the factories which pro-| each other give nearly the common country price, wiere- 
duce axes,adzes, drawing-knives, spades, shovels, scythes, | by creditors often, and the wife and children sometimes, 
and sickles, from 384 to 44 cents only out of every dollar | are benefited. 

which he is compelled to lay out in such things. I will go | The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. AppLeron] 
no further with these details. The largest sheet of items | asks where are the working white men of the South, and 
and figures which the Secretary of the Treasury has caused | says that the complaints all come from Southern capitalists, 
to be laid on our tables, deserves an extra from every pa- | Temarking that not even the stimulus of the tariff can put 
per in the United States, the editor of which thinks that | these white men of the South to work, and most truly say- 
the people should have some hand in the disposition of | ing that the varied effect of the tariff laws on the North 


their cash. 

But the great benefit conferred onthe South, by keep- 
ing up the price of their slaves, I have heard it said, out- | 
weighs all this taxation; and I have seen figures sect down, | 
and sums worked in the rule of three, to prove the mil- 
lions of profit or capital thus created. It looks a little odd 
on the face, but let us inspect it closely. It requires a 
certain capital, in slaves, to produce a profit of $1,000 by 
making tobacco. You tax the goods! must purchase $300, 
in order that the same quantity of slave labor plied by and 
for some one else may produce $1,500; and I am to deem 
myself compensated for the loss of $500 annually, by the 
fact that the capital in slaves, which will now produce me 
$700, besides the tax, to produce the effect, must be fifty 
per cent. larger than that capital which before would pro- 
duce $1,000. We have yet among us those who strive 
against wind and tide to work up to fortune: there are the 
reliable men of all countries, the bone and muscle of the 
State; see how their progress is aided by this bounty of a 
parental Government! You pass a law which has the de- 
sited effect; the magic has made each $100 value of slave 
property worth $150, and reduced the profits of its labor 
one-third. The eye of the planter is fixed on acquiring 
for his oldest son a settlement like his own in his own 
country. Cannot you see, at once, how you have 


Vou. VIIL.—2035 


and South arises not from the character of the system it- 
self, but from the condition of the Southern people, (as 
slaveholders, [ presume.) Now, sir, as to the supposi- 
tion of the gentleman that the complaints of the wealthy 
men of the South are alone heard here, I can only say I 


am sorry he understands so little of the real pressure of the 


system, and the persons whose expostulations now resound 
from one end of the Union to the other. It is very true 
that your tables do not groan with petitions from them, as 
they do from their adversaries; but I represent here, in a 
peculiar manner, the working white men of my district, 
whose necessary supplies your system taxes above the me- 
dium of forty-five per cent. 
persons, for the most part no strangers to New England, 
who live at their own houses, cultivate their own lands; 
some have slaves, and some have none. They sent depu- 
ties to Philadelphia to meet their fellow-citizens from all 
quarters of the Union. They sent on lists of their griev- 
ances. Their cause has been argued in the free trade me- 
morial with a candor and unrivalled ability for which their 
deepest thanks will be always returned. These working 
white men never have asked aid or stimulus from this Go- 
vernment. That we employ ourselves about the common 
and general concerns committed to our charge, make the 
post office establishment as convenient to them as we can, 
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and tax them but their due share of the needed expenses, The CHATR enid this could only 
They know their rights, and 1} 


is all they desire of us. 
trust in God have the will and power to defend them. 

The gentlemen adverts to political reasons, as those 
which prevent what he deems the advantages of this sys- 
tem from being reaped by the South. These causes, Mr. 
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be done by general 
consent. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY. I object. As the representative 
of 70,000 of the people of Ohio, I have deemed it my duty 
to bring forward a proposition for examining into the coy. 
duct of the Postmaster General, and the proceedings of thc 


Chairman, difference in climate and population, laws, cus-| Post Office Department. I have not done this out of wap. 


toms, and pursuits, existed when this Government was 
formed; they were the reasons why the powers given to 
this Government were meted out with such cautious jea- 
lousy,-and why no power to make general laws affecting 
the life, liberty, property, or character of the citizen was 
given to us; and whether we suppose such to be given to 
us or not, we can make no law to have extensive local ef- 
fect on the property and labor of the citizens throughout 
the United States, but it will be so glaringly unjust and op- 
pressive as to show most clearly the wisdom of leaving 
all the domestic concerns of the citizen to the care of a Go- 
vernment having knowledge of, and care for them. These 
tariff laws, with the facts I have adduced, and many more 
might be brought forward, demonstrate the utter impossi- 


tonness, much less with a view to produce a political ef. 
fect: but I have done it from a sincere belief that in that 
department of the Government there were errors, there 
was favoritism, gross favoritism, and such as should be ex 
amined into and corrected. I never was one of those po. 
liticians who desire to agitate this House, or this nation, 
with a view to mere political effect. I appeal to all who 
hear me to say whether a proposition of that character 
was ever sprung upon this House by me. No, sir; | am 
not one of those politicians who oppose an administra. 
tion, *‘though it were as pure as the angels round the 
throne of God.” It is no matter at all to me, personally, 
who is the Chief Magistrate, so far as 1 am concerned. | 
never have sought office, and I never would accept of an 


bility for this Government to maintain such a course of| office from the hand of any President of the United States 
legislation. 3 ; so long as I hold a seat upon this floor. The gentleman 

Mr. Chairman, my constituents are, in a high degree, | says, if I will specify some particular object of inquiry, hie 
the friends of law and order; their attachment to the union/ will support the motion. Sir, I thought I was not bound 
of these States, on the principles of the constitution, has|to turn special pleader before this House: and itis a new 
no limits whatever. Butthey cannot, for simple union| doctrine to me that we must enter on a course of special 
sake, give up that constitution itself; and if this system of| pleading before we can examine into the conduct of the 
taxing them forty-five or fifty per cent. on all their dis-| officers of any department of this Government. I con- 
bursements, not for the need of Government, but to be| sider it as one of the greatest of our public evils that 
given to capitalists, is rendered permanent, and they bear| such a doctrine should be received; for it proceeds on the 
it, then would they not be the spns of the men of seventy-| principle that offices are the property of their incumbents, 
six, ‘* but bastards”—that they will never be. and sacred to their benefit. I say that all the officers of 
this Government are but agents of the people of the 
Farivar, June 1. United States, and I say further that we have a right to 

WITNESSES. examine generally into the conduct of any or all of them, 


Mr. WAYNE said that a practice prevailed, with re- without previously giving the particulars into which we 
—_ to witnesses subpoenaed to attend the House, which wish to examine. ; oe 
emanded some attention on the part of the House, viz.| , Here the CHAIR reminded the gentleman from Ohio 
When witnesses were so called on, although they might that it was not in order to go into a discussion of the merits 
be in this city, it was customary to allow them return of the resolution or amendment on a motion to suspend 
mileage to their respective homes. The subject had] the rule of the House. ; 
been brought to his notice that morning, and he felt it his| Mr. ROOT inquired whether the motion to suspend was 
duty, in consequence, to waive a call for a particular wit-|0t a debatable motion. ‘ 
ness, and to submit the following resolution, to have some The CHAIR replied in the negative. 
regulation in respect to the practice adopted: Mr. ROOT. What, sir, not debatable! 1 should like 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be direct-| t 8€¢, among all the mass and multitude of your rules of 
edto report a bill providing for the daily compensation and order, where is the rule which authorizes the Chair so to 
mileage of witnesses who may be summoned by either decide. 


House of Congress, or by the chairmen of committees.| . The SPEAKER. The Chair has decided that the ques 
GENERAL POST OFFICE tion is not debatable. The gentleman can take his ap- 


peal to the House if he chooses. 

The resolution of Mr. Everett, of Vermont, on the Mr. ROOT did not appeal. 
subject of certain contracts made by the Post Office De-} Mr. H. EVERETT demanded the yeas and nays upon 
partment, together with the amendment of Mr. Wuair-| the suspension of the rule. r Abe 
TLESEY thereto, proposing a general inquiry into the} They were ordered, and, being taken, stood as follows 
concerns of the Post Office Department, coming up for yeas 108, nays 56. 
consideration, : There being not two-thirds, the rule was not suspended 

Mr. R. M. JOHNSON (chairman of the Committee on Mr. JOHNSON then proceeded. Sir, I ought to think 
the Post Office and Post Roads) again took the floor, and | myself one of the happiest of men, that a vote of this House 
observed that when last interrupted by the expiration of should constrain me to speak, when I thought that the 
the hour, he had expressed his willingness to assent to] House had business much more important before it than 
the resolution of the gentleman from Vermont, if the|any thing I could say to this very intelligent and highly 
gentleman from Ohio would consent to withdraw his} respectable body of the representatives of the people of 
amendment, and thus save much valuable time: and he|the United States. But, Mr. Speaker, it appears that! 
said he was still desirous of giving way to the pressing and} was mistaken; and I find that which I have to say is con- 
important business before the House, rather than occupy | sidered as more important than any of the business which 
the time of the House with any remarks of his: and in| is before you. Sir, the reason why I made the motion to 
order to test the sense of the House upon the subject, he} suspend the rule was, that I wanted a little more elbow- 
would propose that the rule setting apart an hour to the}room. I thought that if I could be permitted to waive 
consideration of resolutions and petitions be suspended, | my privilege for a few mornings, while the House pro 
and that the House proceed to the business upon the} ceeded with its business, that in a little while I could ¢ 
Speaker’s table. |some more elbow-room, and should not have to speak 
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under so much restraint and constraint. Mr. Speaker, | think that that gives him a right to bring forward this 
I hope that the majority of the House, I mean the actual proposition. Now, sir, [do not represent quite 70,000; 
majority in numbers, theugh it be not the majority under | but I believe [ represent 60,000. However, here we are, 
the rule; Ldo not mean that majority which consists of) and we find ourselves under the constitution of the United 
only one-third of the body, but the real majority of this; States with certain rights on this floor. Sir, I stated 
House, will do me the justice to own that [ have not been | before, that I considered it a violation of etiquette, and I 
anxious to force myself upon the House. | want to introduce a little etiquette here. At this point of 
However, sir, as the House has determined that I shall! Mr. J.’s progress, the hour having elapsed, 
speak, 1 must proceed, not secundum artem, however, no,| Mr. IRVIN called for the orders of the day; and the 
sir, but I = run up and down the a subjects | House proceeded to other business. 
which I think it important to communicate to this House. | . 2 "ene 
1 would appeal to the House, to gentlemen all around me, INDIAN RELATIONS. 
on all sides of me, tosay whether, in a session which has} ‘The House went into committee, Mr. Kear in the 
lasted now for six months, I have shown any disposition| chair, on an amendment of the Senate to the bill re-ap- 
to intrude myself upon their attention. You, sir, honored propriating certain unexpended balances before appropri- 
me by appointing me chairman of the Committee on the | ated; and, also, tothe bill for carrying into effect certain 
Post Office and Post Roads; and here we have a general | Indian treaties. 
warrant brought forward by my friend from Ohio to} The amendment to the latter of these bills proposed 
search into that department. Iam sorry my friend has| the appropriation of $20,000 for the subsistence of such 
departed from his usual course, by showing a little impa-| friendly Indians as may take refuge on our frontier during 
tience, a little passion. Now, sir, Ido not want to show any | the existing difficulties with the hostile tribes. 
passion about the matter, I want to keep cool--sir, there} Mr. ASHLEY, of Missouri, moved that the House disa- 
is danger of fretting this warm weather. But, Mr. Speaker, ; gree to this amendment. He stated that Indians would 
there is no man that knows much of me that does not know | take advantage of such a provision, as they had done du- 
that I yield none of my rights to passion, in any body. And, | ring the last war; when many had professed to be friendly 
sir, if my friend is desirous of knitting his brows, why, he| to the United States, and when their wives and children 
can dy it, to gratify himself; it certainly does not gratify| were received within our lines, and supported, turned 
me. JI believe the inquiry he has proposed will do no| about, and drove off the cattle of the settlers, and massa- 
good. preferred voting for the proposition of the gen-|cred many. While under the protection of the United 
tleman from Vermont, [Mr. Evenert,] and I am ready | States’ posts, they would send out men to hunt, who com- 
to vote for it. But f will not vote for the general war-|municated to the hostile Indians all the movements and 
rant ofthe honorable member from Ohio, nor do I believe | purposes of the whites. Mr. A. said he was for holding 
that this House, in justice to the country, can grant such | the friendly Indians responsible for the conduct of those 
a warrant, at this late period of the session. who were hostile. They were the true people to put 
Mr. Speaker, what is before you? Have not I as much| down Indian hostilities. But what inducement would 
right to speak in favor of the Post Office Department as| they have to do this, if they were sure of having their fa- 
he has to speak against it? Ihave endeavored to avoid! milies supported so long as a state of war should continue’ 
taking up the morning hour in a discussion of this kind. | Would it not be an inducement to push on the others to 
What have we before us’? A bill granting between two| war? Mr. A. said he had seen so much to dislike in the 
and three hundred thousand dollars to the poor aborigines| policy and regulations of this Government in relation to 
of the country. It was sent from this House to the Senate, | Indians, that, as he knew a little more on that subject than 
and it has come back with an amendment proposing to/a majority of the House, he felt constrainec, however 
appropriate a sum for the Creek nation. Sir, I stated in| disagreeable it might be, to bring the facts before the 
my place, and my worthy associate also stated, that we} House. 
had information that the tribes were in urgent want of this| Mr. DUNCAN said he regretted to find that the gentle- 
money. They have abandoned their improvements to go} man from Missouri was opposed to the amendment. The 
tothe West; but they are not able to remove, and remain| friendly Indians on that frontier, which was the seat of 
waiting in suspense, while we have here three or four| war, were in the midst of those who were hostile to the 
hundred thousand dollars of the money we promised them, | United States, surrounded by and intermingled with 
fast locked up. them, and it would be perfectly impossible, so long as 
Here Mr. WHITTLESEY interposed. I-call the gen-|that was the case, for our militia to discriminate between 
tleman to order: he is discussing an Indian bill. them. The disaffected Indiars were not very numerous, 
Mr. JOHNSON. [hope, sir, the gentleman will go on} and were confined to two or three tribesonly. Yet, within 
to show his impatience. He ‘is no office seeker, sir; I had} the reach of our troops, there were some ten or fifteen 
not accused him of secking after office; but he tells us that; tribes; and one act of hostility committed on one of these 
he isa very honest man, and no office seeker. Well, sir, I| friendly tribes would be sufficient to involve the whole 
suppose he is a very honest man; I believe he is; but 1| frontier in trouble for years. The object aimed at by the 
surely am not out of order in replying to what he said; it] Senate’s amendment was to invite the friendly Indians thus 
has as much to de with the subject as his not being anoffice| exposed to come within the protection of our posts. If 
seeker, and I hope I may be permitted to congratulate the | they should be confined to their villages, the hostile In- 
House upon that discovery. { always myself accorded to! dians, whenever they should be routed, would seek re- 
the gentleman honesty of purpose; but, sir, 1 was going | fuge there. The effect of this resolution would settle 
todraw a contrast. 1 was talking about the value of our|the question, who among the Indians were friendly, and 
time; and I say#it is more important that this hour should| who were hostile; ‘and that separation is indispensable 
be given to the poor Indian tribes that are suffering, than |to any thing like justice in the operation of our troops. 
to the proposition of the honorable member, with all his}'The sum proposed is not too large, and the recommenda- 
purity of intention, and all his not seeking for office; and|tion came regularly from the department. And even had 
| put it to the House whether it is not so. But, sir, I} Mr. D. been disposed to doubt its propriety, his confi- 
have been forced out, and Ihave not done with this morn-|dence in the experience and knowledge of the present 
ingalone. If tam not the representative of 70,000 peo-| Secretary in whatever related to the management of In- 
ple, I think that when we strike for our districts under the | dian affairs, would be sufficient to convince him that such 
new census, I shall perhaps represent as many as that. | doubts were unfounded. 
says that he represents 70,000 people, and scems to! Mr. VINTON inguired whether the hostile Indians had 
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committed any acts of violence upon those who were|ed their property. He said they had again invaded thei; 
friendly. country, had commenced hostilities, and fought a despe. 
Mr. DUNCAN replied in the negative. On the con-|rate battle; that the leader of this band, and most of hic 
trary, they had been using every means to conciliate their| followers, had ever been hostile to the whites; they had 
favor, and enlist them in the general cause. There were|never treated, (except last year, when they sued for 
several tribes within a day’s march of the hostile Indians, | peace,) or assented to any treaty made with the United 
and they had been holding councils, and having smokes} States; they had always been in the habit of receiving 
with them, with a view to enlisting their aid. ‘The friend-| presents from the British Government at Malden, and had 
ly Indians had thus far refused; but if our militia should|held but little intercourse, even with their own tribe, the 
touch any one of them, they would all turn against us as| chief of which had no influence over them whatever 
one man. He believed that nothing short of the destruction or tot,) 
The question being taken, the yeas were 32, the nays} defeat of this band would give peace to the frontier, an 
48. A quorum not having voted, the debate was continued. | he hoped that no means would be withheld which might 
Mr. HOGAN admitted that the gentleman from Missouri] be thought necessary to effect that object. 
{Mr. Asuiex] possessed great knowledge on all that re- Mr. VANCE moved to amend by striking out the 
lated to Indian affairs; but he must consider that of the} amendment of the Senate, granting the 20,000 dollar 
present Secretary of War as not less extensive. Mr. H.-|and inserting, in lieu thereof, a section directing the diffe: 
dwelt upon the threatening aspect of the war, the proba-| ent Indian agents to supply such of the friendly Indians as 
bility of a great increase of the number of hostile tribes,| might claim protection, with rations from the Subsist. 
and the obligation of treaties, as well as of justice and hu-| ence Department. 
manity, which required the protection of such as were] Mr. VANCE said that the amendment proposed wa: 
friendly to the United States. He thought the sum too] merely to go back to the former practice of the Gover) 
small; it would only support two thousand Indians for| ment, with respect to friendly Indians as being under tly 
one hundred days; but as more had not been asked for by| protection of the United States during the last war. He 
the department, he should not move for an increase of/thought there was no necessity for this appropriation 
the appropriation. The amendment would leave it at the discretion of the 
Mr. VERPLANCK, after expressing great respect for} agents to supply rations when they were required, at the 
the experience and knowledge of the gentleman from| several outposts. 
Missouri, sent to the Chair a letter from the Secretary of} Mr. CLAY thought the amendment of the gentlemay 
War,explaining the necessity ofthe appropriation asked for.| from Ohio more objectionable than the amendment of t) 
Mr. ASHLEY replied, and further insisted upon his} Senate, inasmuch as it left the the amount of appropriation 
opposition to the amendment. The present war had) tothe discretion of the Indian agents, The Senate proposed 
originated from a demand made by the United States upon|to appropriate 20,000 dollars. There the expenditure 
one band of Indians for the murderers of another band,/ must stop; but if the committee adopted the amendment 
whom they had massacred contrary to a treaty with the} of the gentleman from Ohio, it might amount to 100,006 
United States. Mr. A. was opposed to all interference] dollars. He hoped, therefore, this amendment would not 
by this Government in Indian disputes. It was sure to|be adopted. 
make the Indians our irreconcilable foes. Though they] Mr. VANCE said that this was the first time, on the o 
might be compelled for a time to be at peace with each| casion of a little alarm on the frontiers, that he had eve: 
other, they would cherish a deadly hostility to the party} heard of such an application to that House. He mere! 
who had interfered. wished that the business should be left where it formerly 
Mr. A. was a friend to Indians, and only opposed this|rested. If the Indians wanted protection, he was desirou 
amendment, because he thought that while it guarded) that they should have it; but he believed the alarm woul 
against one evil, it would lead to another much more se-|be over ina few days, unless a temptation was held out 
rious. The Indians on our frontier could muster in all) which might make it desirable to partics interested that 
about 30,000 warriors. Of thisnumber only two or three} jt should be continued. 
hundred had entered into hostilities. ‘They were avery; Mr. DUNCAN concurred in the amendment of the ger 
small minority, and the other Indians might easily coerce] tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Vance.} He thoughit the discre 
them into peace. But if the plan now proposed should/tion ought to be left to those who knew when assistance: 
take effect, the friendly Indians would have an interest in was needed; it might otherwise be sent where it Was not 
continuing the war. Mr. A. again adverted to his know-| required. 
ledge of Indian affairs, and insisted that if his advice had| Mr. McDUFFIE said he had not had an opportunity ¢ 
been taken two years ago, the present difficulties would! examining the amendment of the Senate. He concurred 
never haye taken place. He disclaimed, however, every | however, in what bad fallen from the gentleman from M 


thing like vanity. 
subject, would take his judgment upon it. He thougl 









souri; and, as he believed him to be conversant with the 
Mr. HOGAN further defended the amendment; and igh 


Mr. DEARBORN said he should be gratified if the|the proposition, enabling the Indians to come in and tak 
gentleman from Illinois could communicate any intelli-| protection in the way proposed, was no better than ho! 
gence as to the cause of the present Indian war. jing out a bribe to them to become the pensioners of the 

Mr. DUNCAN said it was out of his power to inform] United States. With respect to the danger arising fron 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Dxarsorn]|the want of discrimination on the part of our own troops, 
what had caused the hostilities on the frontier; he had/he thought that, if they could not distinguish a friend] 
often heard it mentioned by traders, that most of the In-| from a hostile tribe of Indians, they ought not to be trust 
dian tribes, from the lakes to the mountains, had been less! with arms. 
friendly within the last three years, than at any period; Mr. INGERSOLL said he was inclined to support th: 
since the late war, but bad never heard any reason assign-| amendment of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Vase) 
ed. He said the attack on our citizens, made by a party| Although he had great confidence in the gentleman from 
of Winnebagoes in 1827, had, as far as he knew, been! Missouri, [Mr. Aster, } and belicved him to be partic 
without cause. The invasion of the State of Hlinois, by larly conversant on this subject, he had confidence, also, 
the British band of Sacs and Foxes last year, was a daring |in the recommendation of the Secretary of War. Not 
outrage that merited punishment. ‘They had not only as-| was it upon his judgment alone he [Mr. 1.] founded the 
sembled and assumed an attitude of defiance, but actually! opinion he entertained; the course recommended w 
drove many citizens from their houses, burnt and destroy-; which had been pursued by the Government of this: 
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their try during the last with Great Britaim In what. osi-| ther proceedings having been then suspended, the House 
espe. tion would it place the friendly tribes Indians, if the again went into committee—the question being on strik- 
of his rotection asked were withheld? They would not only ing out the first section of Mr. McDurrie’s bill. 
y had Re liable to the attacks of hostile Indians, but tothe in-| Mr. McDUFFIE said, if the motion prevailed, there 
d for discriminating hostility of our own troops; and it was fre-| would be an end to the bill. 
nited quently impossible for them to discriminate. Here, then,; Mr. ADAMS*remarked that it was in order to avoid 
‘iving said Mr. L, are a panty of Indians who wish to come to; that result, he had moved, in Committee of the Whole, 
1 had you for protection. The simple question is, will you| that the bill should be laid aside, and that the committee 
>, the ow them rations as formerly; or will you drive into| should have proceeded to take up the bill reported from 
ever enemies those who wish to be your friends the Committee on Manufactures; there was some ques- 
total Mr. EVERETT said that this was one of those questions} tion of order made, which induced some gentleman to 
and on which he could wish to be excused from voting. He) submit the motion to strike out the first section. If that 
night was balanced in opinion betwixt the opinion expressed by motion was withdrawn, he would renew the motion that 
the gentleman from Missouri—and who, he thought, was} he had formerly submitted to lay aside the bill. 
t the perfectly acquainted with the subject--and that express-; Mr. CRAWFORD thought that the better course would 
ars ed by the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Duxcax,} who, | be to decide the question now before the committee, and 
liffer coming from the district’ immediately interested, must) then let the other bill be taken up. 
ANS as be supposed to be intimately acquainted with the ques-| The question was taken accordingly, and decided in the 
ibsist tion, “It appeared to him, (Mr. E.] however, that the | affirmative—yeas 81, nays 41. 
HouSe was about to do more for these friendly Indians; So the committee determined to strike out the first 
1 wa than would be done for our owncitizens. Would it not|section of the bill from the Committee of Ways and 
wern be thought a strange thing if an appropriation were ask-| Means. The other bill, from the Committee on Manufac- 
-Y the ed from Congress, to assist those citizens residing in the | tures, was then, on motion of Mr. ADAMS, taken up, 
He threatened districts, who might wish totake refuge amongst |and read by sections for amendment. The first section 
ation their neighbors? If they should be driven to do so, no|having been read, Mr. JENIFER moved to strike out 
of the doubt a provision would be made for them by the Gover-| the first section of the bill. He did this, not as expressive 
at the nor of the State, or by the humanity of their neighbors;|of his own hostility to the whole bill, but with a view of 
and if the case presented a fair claim on Congress, it| bringing out the sentiments of the House upon the gene- 
lema would certainly meet with attention. jral measures proposed. 

Mr. DUNCAN rose to explain. During the last war it) After some discussion, Mr. J. modified his motion so 
was the policy of this Government to invite all Indians|as to propose to leave untouched the enacting words of 
who were friendly to come under its protection, and those | the bill. 
who did were provided for; during that war, citizens of} On the motion thus modified, a desultory debate arose, 
the United States, also, received rations. in which Messrs. VINTON, CRAIG, SUTHERLAND, 

Mr. EVERETT said the question he put was, whe-) TAYLOR, of New York, and ARCHER took part. When 
ther it was not now proposed to do more for these Indians! the Chair, on further reflection, pronounced the motion 
than for our own citizens. He thought such was the fact; | of Mr. J., as now modified, not to be in order. He there- 
and, therefore, felt bound to support the proposition of upon withdrew the motion altogether, and the reading of 
the gentleman from Missouri. | the bill proceeded. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY confirmed the statement of the Mr. HORN moved an amendment to the eighth section, 
gentleman from Illinois, (Mr. Duxcax,] that American| on the subject of wire, which was advocated by himself 
citizens had received rations from the subsisting postsdu-| and Mr. ELLSWORTH, and opposed by Mr. BURD. 
ring the late war. Such relief was indispensable for two! Before any question was taken, the committee, on motion 
or three days, when they were removing from their own) of Mr. STEWART, rose. Yeas 70, nays 57. 
places of residence to places at a distance; and they must} The bill for improving certain harbors, &c., with sun 
either receive it or starve. {dry amendments, from the Committee of the Whole, was 

Mr. IRVIN opposed the proposition of placing a dis-|then takenup. Mr. CLAYTON demanded the yeas and 
cretionary power, as to the supply of the rations, in In-| nays on the question of concurrence. The bill was op 
dian agents. He thought that, as the Executive would! posed by Messrs. POLK and CRAIG. Mr. P. moved to 
have in his hands the management of this war against the | strike out the enacting clause. 
hostile Indians, as the responsibility of it would restthere,| Mr. CLAY moved to postpone it to the first Monday 
the House ought to accede to the policy recommended! of December next. But the latter motion was overruled, 
from that source to the House. las out of order. 

The debate terminated in the rejection of the amend-| While Mr. Poux’s motion was yet pending, the House 
ment—yeas 45, nays 74, and the concurrence of the}|adjourned. 

House in the amendment proposed by the Senate. _—_— 
THE TARIFF. j Satrurpay, JuNeE 2. 

The House then went into Committee of the Whole, POST. OFFICE, INQUIRE. 
and proceeded to the consideration of the bill from the| The resolution of Mr. H. Everett, in relation toa Post 
Committee of Ways and Means, (reported by Mr. | Office contract, together with Mr. Wuarrriesey’s amend 
McDvrrrg, ) in relation to the tariff. |ment thereto, coming up for consideration, 

Mr. BOULDIN addressed the House in continuation,} Mr. R. M. JOHNSON, who was entitled to the floor, 
(as given above, ] and was followed by Mr. PENDLETON, | repeated the expression of his reluctance to proceed, and 
of New York, in opposition to the bill. |his desire that Mr. W. would withdraw his amendment. 

The question was then put on the motion of Mr. Ar-|If, however, the gentleman should decline to do so, he 
rurTon to strike out the first section of the bill, and| should then proceed to discuss the subject under the fol- 
stood—yeas 51, nays 21. lowing heads: 

No quorum having voted, | st. The unreasonableness of the amendment. 

Mr. MASON moved that the committee rise, and report Qdly. To show that if it was reasonable, it was untimely. 
the fact to the House; thereupon, the committee rose, and 3dly. That if it was not untimely, stili no committee 
reported; and, on motion of Mr. SPEIGHT, a call of the}should be expected to perform such a duty within the 
House was ordered. ‘The roll being partly called, and fur-} remainder of this session 
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4thly. That the character of the House wasinvolved in| Mr. WHITE teplied, stating that these improvements 
the inquiry. had been sanctioned and reported on by the committe, 
Sthl,. That the time of the House, and the money of}in 1830. Nonewroad had been authorized in Florida for 
the nation, will be spent in an improper manner. [the four years past. One of these roads passed from the 
6thly. Thatthe Post Office Department is a great bless-} Georgia line to one of the best harbors on the Gulf of 
ing to the country. Mexico. At the northern extremity was a flourishing 
7thly. That if it isa blessing to the country, then its|settlement. But then the road passed through a tract of 
operations ought not to be embarrassed by taking clerks} country totally uninhabited for sixty miles. A bill inelyg. 
from the performance of their stated duty, and employ-|ing these objects had passed fhe House in 1826, but had 
ing them under a general warrant:to examine into every been lost inthe Senate. The gentleman, who now object. 
thing. ed, had then given it his support. 
8thly. That an inquiry like this ought always to be based Mr. VINTON said that he believed he had given hs 
on specific information given in ordinary cases upon oath, |assent to the canals, but not to the roads. He was in fayor 
and, when members of Congress testify, upon honor. of completing the line of inland navigation along the coast. 
9thly. A eulogium on the House generally, showing |and, if the gentleman would modify his amendment so as 
that this inquiry will tend to take away from the House|to confine it to the canals alone, it should have his vote 
the merit of much of that great amount of business which | The President had now power to order the surveys of the 


it has done during this session. 

10thly. ‘That in all criminal prosecutions probable cause 
should be shown. 

1ithly. Phat the character and services of the Postmas- 
ter General were sufficient to protect him against a public 
inquiry, in which no specific charge was,made. 

12thly. Interlarding the whole with miscellaneous topics 


icanals, though not those of the roads. 
‘The question being put, the amendment was rejected 
Mr. WHITE thereupon modified it in the manner sug. 
gested by Mr. Vinton, and reduced the ‘appropriation 
from five thousand to three thousand dollars; in which 
form it was agreed to. 


WISCONSIN. 


and incidental subjects, as the same may rise in the mind | 
of the speaker. | The House, on motion of Mr. KERR, went into Com. 
Mr. J. said that his object was to throw the entire re- | mittee of the Whole, and took up the bill establishing the 
sponsibility of this debate on his friend from Ohio. He) ‘Territory of Wisconsin. 
was perfectly willing to give up the plan of his speech, if} Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, moved to amend 
the gentleman would either withdraw his amendment or | the first section of the bill by striking out all after the 
make any motion of a specific character. |word ** that,” ahd inserting a different boundary from that 
Mr. ROOT said that he thought very sufficient cause | proposed by the committee, and substituting the name of 
had been shown why this subject should now be disposed! Huron for that of Wisconsin. 
of, and he therefore moved the previous question. | Heexplained, and supported his amendment, stating that 
Mr. WHITTLESEY remonstrated, and said that he|he thought a natural boundary preferable to one which 
hoped that the House would hear him for a few minutes, | consisted of an arbitrary line; and believed that it would 
in reply to the gentleman from Kentucky. He did not!also be more convenient for the inhabitants of that part of 
wish to be thus cut off from all opportunity of answer. | the country. He considered the name of Huron as more 
The CHAIR replied that the motion could not be dis-| appropriate than Wisconsin. 
cussed; and, the question being put, the motion for the; Mr. WING, Delegate from Michigan, insisted that the 
previous question was seconded—yeas 74, nays 61. | proposed boundary would be very inconvenient, both with 
The previous question being then about to be put, respect to attendance on the Legislature and on the 
Mr. WHITTLESEY demanded that it be taken by;courts. As to the name, he was not tenacious, though he 
yeas and nays; which was ordered. \did not like that proposed by the gentleman so well; nor 
Mr. CONNER inquired what would be the effect of the! did he consider it so proper as the other. 
previous question. | Mr. KERR stated that the committee had left the choice 
The CHAIR replied that it would cut off the amend-)of a name to the gentleman from Michigan, who was most 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio, and all further debate; |interested in regard to it. With regard to the boundary, 
and would require the House to vote on the resolution of| the people of Michigan had a vested right, under the act 
the gentleman from Vermont, as modified. 'which authorized them to be erected into a State as soon 
The previous question was then put, and decided by \as their population should amount to 60,000. The boun- 
yeas and nays as follows: yeas 117, nays 52. dary proposed by the gentleman from North Carolina, by 
Mr. Evererr’s resolution was then adopted—[requir-|cutting off two counties from Michigan, and attaching 
ing from the Post Office Department a statement of the|them to the new territory, would retard the admission of 
present and late terms of contract, &c., for printing and |that territory asa State into the Union. The Territory, 
stationery for the Post Office use in the Eastern States.] | through its legislative council, had stated their reasons at 
‘TERRITORIES. large in favor of having their present boundary preserved 
'tothem. As tothe name, if these counties should remain 
The House then went into committee on sundry bills |attached to Michigan, the name of Huron would be inap- 
relating to the several territories. Having taken up a bill| propriate. However, the proper time to fix the name 
for surveying and laying out a road in Michigan territory, | would be when the bill was passed. It was not common 
from Detroit westwardly, by way of Suwassee, to the |before a child was born to give itits name. 
mouth of the Grand river of Lake Michigan, Mr. WILLIAMS said that the gentleman himself liad 
Mr. WHITE, of Florida, moved to amend the bill by |named the child in his bill, and he presumed he had the 
adding the survey of two roads in Florida territory, and |same right to do it in his amendment. He again insisted 
certain short canals, connecting the water communication |on the propriety of following the natural boundary, and 
along the coast of the Gulf of Mexico. ‘To these objects |denied that it would be productive of any inconvenience. 
the amendment proposed to appropriate five thousand! Mr. WING observed that the bill, as it stood, provided 
dollars. a natural boundary, and such a one as nine out of ten of 
Mr. VINTON said that he believed no report had been |the inhabitants desired. 
received from the Committee on Internal Improvements Mr. KERR said that the name of Wisconsin had been 
this session, in relation to the objects in the amendment; proposed in conformity to the wishes of the inhabitants 
and he therefore objected to its introduction as irregular. |fthad been suggested, no doubt, by the fact that a river ol 
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that name had its course through the proposed territory. 


The committee had spelt the name with a VV instead of 
commencing it with Ou, that they might conform to seve- 
val acts of the Legislative Council, in which the former or- 
thography had been pursued. 

The question being taken on Mr. Wiiuiams’s amend- 
ment, it was adopted, and the name Huron inserted in 
the bill. 

Mr. KERR then moved to fill the blanks in the bill, | 
which referred to the salary of the officers, by inserting 
as follows: | 

For the salary of the governor, 2,000 dollars; superin-| 
tendent of Indian affairs, 1,500 dollars; chief justice and) 
associate judges, 1,500 dollars; secretary, 1,200 dollars; | 
for legislative expenses, 800 dollars. 

Mr. MASON, of Virginia, now moved to strike out the 
enacting clause of the bill. He was induced to make this! 
motion, because he was of opinion that there existed at} 
present no necessity for the erection of this new terri-| 
tory. The public expenses would be greatly increased| 
by sucha measure. It might, perhaps, in some degree, 
promote the convenience of the people, but not to such 
an extent as would render it proper to incur the expense} 
of a legislative machinery. He should not weary the 
House with a discussion of the question; but with a view 
to test the sense of the House upon the general measure, | 
he moved to strike out the first section of the bill. 

Mr. KERR said he should not argue the question at} 
large. The committee had been induced to propose the} 
pill, with a view to the improvement of the territorial | 
domain, and they had been confirmed in their view of its 
propriety, by the fact that a similar bill had passed the 
House two years ago by a large majority. The people| 
of that territory were entitled, as citizens of the United! 
States, to as great consideration from Congress as those| 
of any other part of the Union; and, according to the or-| 
dinance of 1787, and the compact ceding the territory | 
tothe United States, they had a right to have their ter-| 
ritory laid off into States at as early a period as the amount| 
of population would justify. 

Mr. MASON observed that he had no particular wish} 
to pursue the discussion in committee, and if it would be! 
more agreeable to the gentlemen who had charge of the 
bill, he would withdraw his motion for the present, and 
renew it when the bill should come into the House. 

Mr. KERR said it wasa matter of indifference to him. 
Probably the question might as well be decided now as} 
atany other time. As matters now stood, the people of} 
apart of the territory were suffering great inconveni-| 
ence. They were cut off by the severity of the climate, 
and the difficulty of travelling, from sending their repre- 
sentatives to the Legislature, and at the same time re- 
mained uninformed of the laws which had been passed, 
in time to obey them. Some of them were from five hun- 
dred to one thousand miles from their seat of Government 
at Detroit. This was a state of things which certainly 
called for the action of the House to interpose and give 
them an efficient territorial Government. They had stat- 
ed their wishes in various memorials, and Mr. K. was 
satisfied from various sources that the representations in 
those memorials were true. He would, however, only 
call for the reading of a letter from the Delegate of Michi- 
gan territory to the committee, which contained such a 
clear and perspicuous statement of the condition and 
claims of the people he represented, that it would super- 
sede the necessity of any argument from Mr. K. A long 
letter from Mr. Wine to the committee was then read at 
the Clerk’s table. 

Mr. WILLIAMS expressed his hope that the motion of 
Mr. Masow would not prevail. A measure like the present 
had long been in the contemplation of Congress. More 











But it had hitherto failed for want of time. Now the ap-| 
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plication had been made again. And the committee, after 
maturely deliberating on the subject, had been unanimous 
in th€ opinion that such a measure was necessary. Con- 
sidering the wants of the people, and the uniform action 
of Congress in relation to the territories, he trusted that 
a motion to destroy the bill would not prevail. 

Mr. POLK inquired to what portion of the territory 
the Indian title had been extinguished, and what propor- 
tion of the public lands had been surveyed. 

Mr. WING stated that about a hundred miles square 
on the Mississippi river, embracing the mineral region, 
was owned by the United States, and the surveys were 
going on, and would probably be completed in Septem- 
ber. Another tract of about forty miles square, near 
Green bay, had been treated for, and the treaty was now 
before the Senate, where there was no doubt it would be 
ratified. 

Mr. POLK said that the information amounted to about 
what he had supposed. Itappeared, then, that no portion 
of the country had been sold; that, of course, it contained 
no landholders, and, according to the census, it contained, 
in 1830, but 3,161 inhabitants. This population was di- 
vided into three distinct parts—in settlements, some of 
which were six hundred miles distant from each other. 
At most of them, there were United States’ military posts; 
and in the number stated by the census, all the soldiers 
From the letter of the Delegate himself, 
it appeared that most of the population was transient in 
its character, being chiefly engaged in the digging of lead. 
Very few of them were cultivators of the soil. When the 
bill had been before Congress two years ago, the gentle- 
man had informed the House that the population amount- 
ed to 10,000. That estimate, however, had been made 
on the assumption that Galena and its neighborhood was 
included within the territory. Since then, however, it 
has been discovered, on running the true boundary line, 
that Galena belongs to the State of Illinois. Mr. P. con- 
sidered it as premature, under these circumstances, to 
erect a new territory with all the machinery and parapher- 
nalia of a territorial Government. 

Mr. ROOT was opposed to the bill. It appeared from 
the gentleman’s statement that some part of the land had 
been purchased by somebody, at some time, somewhere, 
and put in train for a treaty, and it was proposed to fix the 
seat of this new Government at the Menomonee village, 
and to locate a tract of ten miles square for the erection 
of the public buildings, when the Government did not own 
a single foot of land at that place. A treaty had been 
made with Indians who did not own the land, at a most 
enormous price, far more than the land was worth, In- 
dians and all. A treaty like that, he presumed, would not 
be ratified by the Senate. The land belonged to the New 
York Indians by treaty stipulations which had been re- 
cognised by the Government. 

Here Mr. R. went into a long and detailed statement of 
the relative claims of the Menomonees and the New York 
Indians to the land in question, and a history of the trea- 
ties in relation to it. He had proceeded a considerable 
length, when he was called to order by Mr. CLAY, of 
Alabama, as discussing matters which were not connected 
with the bill. 

The CHAIR decided that the whole condition of the 
territory was open to discussion. 


Mr. WILLIAMS observed that the erection of a new 
territory would not interfere with the relative rights and 


claims of the Indians. 

Mr. ROOT insisted that it was in order, and perfectly 
relevant to show that the land proposed by the bill to be 
granted for the seat of Government did not belong to the 
United States, or, if it did, was owned by them jointly with 
the New York Indians. Mr. R. said there was much more 
in the case; but as he presumed he had now said enough 
to defeat the bill, he would abstain from further remark, in 
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order to leave time for other territories to have some| The question beingwt length taken on striking out, the 
cliance fs well as the Territory of Michigan. a yeas were 43, and the nays 49. 

Mr. CLAY supported the motion to strike out. He} No quoram having voted; the committee rose, and re- 
considered the proposed salaries as not only extravagant, | ported the fact to the House. 
hut enormous and revolting. The salary proposed forthe} Mr. WHITTLESEY moved a call of the House, but the 
xovernor of this new territory was better than any other | motion was negatived—yeas 41, nays 52. 
enjoyed under the Government. The same individual was! A number of m@mbers having entered the Hall, the 
to receive two thousand dollars as Governor, and fifteen | House went again into committee, and the question being 
hundred dollars as superintendent of Indian affairs. He |once more put on the motion of Mr. Masoy to strike out 
would, therefore, receive three thousand five hundred |the enacting clause of the bill, 
dollars for acting as Governor to a territory containing} It was decided in the negative—-yeas 55, nays 61. 
between three and four thousand people. This was as} ‘The committee then rose, and reported the bill, as amend. 
much as the Governor of New York received for presiding | ed, to the House, when its further consideration was post. 
over a population of two millions. ‘There were not three | poned to Monday. 
Governors in the Union who enjoyed so large an income. 

The total expenses of a territorial Government were esti- 
mated at thirty thousand dollars, which would amount to | 
about seven dollars and a half for every soul, including 
i , srs, and soldiers. He thought it would ; , a A 
ce ak Robey mee eter. he land| After the presentation of various petitions, 
be time enough to erect this territory when the lanc wae os , 
should be surveyed and sold ; Mr. PENDLETON resumed the course of the remarks 
Mr. WING said that the three last gentlemen had all (in which he had been interrupted on Monday last) in sup. 
A ca RM a a rie | port of the memorial he presented on behalf of the mis. 
proceeded on a mistaken view of the facts. It was true|f" ©! Us ‘ie @ ee ree his 
that, in the census of 1830, the population had been stated oe Qentes ce = oe meyptet ona on which 
at little over three thousand, but that was only because | "© "@¢ Founded thereon. (The entire speech is given 
: ad taken place at ¢ a ,.|under the head of Monday last. } 
the enumeration had taken place at a moment when, ow ™ 7 ; : a 
: Areas; FeKe orice of lead: 4] Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, obtained the floor, with 
ing to the extreme depression of the price of lead, there : ; 4 
ee - territory. Mr. W. | the intention of replying to the arguments adduced in stip- 
had been a general desertion of the territory. Mr. -| port of the fi = ee 
had lately passed through the country, and could assure | POP! Of ne Toregoing resolution, but gave way to 
s ; : nee vee leas th: Mr. FOSTER, who said he would not attempt to follow 
the House that its population, at present, was not less than 
: <eie Sa . the gentleman through the whole of the argument; but 
seven or eight thousand souf’: As to the extinction of In- 1g " > arg 
rere -on dw had | there were a few points to which he felt it his duty to re. 
dian title, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Porx] had} i t 5 duty te 

. oe , . ‘ ‘tory: thi ply, but for the present he waived that intention, in favor 
said that there was not a foot of land in the territory that | feu GAN, oe : ra . = fo 
the proprietor could call his own. ‘This was not the case. | ® - for wt a eae ig A sees an Sreeeey 
‘There were as many as fifty or sixty farms which had been | "€%% att Further proceedings on the resolution. 

, ns : Where veohed Mr. THOMPSON said he had not yielded the floor to 
patented by the Government. Mr. W. here replied to}, . ; 

Wisi? i eS deat ie at the New | bis colleague, unless from the expectation that he would 
the statement of Mr. Root, and insisted that the New tl Bi wine orgs ae oes 
York Indians had been guilty of a gross fraud upon the |" Teply to the argument on the subject; and he was 

; : “+1. hind. Howev proceeding with his remarks thereon, when 
Menomonees, and had no just title to the land. However, Mr. CLAY claimed the fl on oe | 
both tribes had since made a treaty with the Government, om a ki “ aimed the Noor as his mght, and then sub- 
and the treaty now before the Senate had the assent of both. Yh BATES. of ee 
The Senators from New York had the welfare of the} i x er ea eget 3 — Rete, - 
New York Indians quite as much at heart as the gentle-| Te Sits a the 7 Monday a Dece at ne = 
man, yet they had recommended the ratification of the}; *4€ Motion to postpone the proceedings until Monday 
treaty. : jnext was then put to question, and agreed to. 

Mr. W. repelled the reflection of Mr. Root in reference | © The ” Sane a eee a es 
to the intelligence of the people of the territory, and in- eee “3 a oe ete Lae of ah o ee Caen os 
sisted that they were fully as intelligent as the constituents | C@!10N OF 9, copies of the Laws of the United States, » 

‘ » tad lately s an even. | the rate of one dollar twelve and a half cents per volume; 
of the honorable gentleman. He had lately spent an even- ; 7 : l # cent A ; 
eee eat Meattli tc seenee . ‘whoni Gf which was, on motion of Mr. ELLSWORTH, referre« to 
ingin company with twenty-seve nof them, of whom fifteen the Gemanitien he Saliciaok 
were graduates at one or other of our colleges. ‘They |*¢ \Ommilice on the Judiciary. 
might be rough in their appearance; but it was in appear- 
ance only. " Mer 

Mr. ROOT replied, and insisted upon his former state-| ‘The House proceeded to consider the bill reported 
ments, which, however, he confined in their application from the Committee on Internal Improvements, for th 
to the people in the neighborhood of the Menomonee vil- improvement of certain harbors, and the navigation of ce! 
lage, whom he denominated mustee French, and pro-/tain rivers——the question being on the motion of 
nounced incapable of self-government. ‘These were the | poix, made on Saturday, to strike out the enacting claus 
men who had repelled the New York Indians, and wanted to | of the bill. 
get their land, and were now for establishing a territorial | Mr. CARSON asked for the reading of the bill, and it 
Government, with judges to pronounce on Indian titles. | was read accordingly. Mr. C. referred to the former bill, 
Some among them had been leaders of the British Indians | and the amendments thereto, which had been reported) 
during the last war. Mr. See ae aan ene | minority of the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
were within the territory, and in the neighborhood of the | which went to add to a bill comparatively small appropr- 
Menomonee village, a number of individuals who had en-| ations to the amount of $1,200,000. That bill had been 
tered the country as officers of Government, or had fol- | ostensibly for the completing of works formerly begu”, 
lowed the army, and to whom his general remarks in |and which the House had been completing for three su 
regard to the want of intelligence among the people did | cessive years atleast. Now, a new bill was reported for ver) 
not apply, but insisted on the justice of what he said of much the same object, and which he considered as an ¢' 
the bulk of the people, and alleged many things not very |tering wedge for new appropriations. The bill, he be- 
creditable to some of the individuals of the territory, whose | ]ieved, commenced with some work on Kennebeck rive'; 
names he mentioned. If the motion to strike out should jin Maine. 
fail, he should continue to oppose the bill in every stepof! Mr. BATES, of Maine, begged leave to correct the 
its progress. 
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gentleman, by stating that the improvement he referred 
to was on Kennebunk river, not on the Kennebeck. 

Mr. CARSON said, then there must be some mistake 
in the bill; for, if he could read, it was Kennebeck river. 
probably it was a misprint. He wished, however, that 
the people in Maine would bea little more discriminating 
in their names. For his own part, he did not know where 
either Kennebeck or Kennebunk was. He thought the 
House had better wait to see whether some more money 
would not be asked by the learned gentleman on the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means [Mr. Venetancr] for complet- 
ing some other objects. It seemed to him that the same 
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| There existed, a short distance below the city of Albany, an 


obstruction in that river called the overslaugh, and between 
Albany and Troythere wasanother, which, during the sum- 
| mer months, was a great interruption to sloop navigation. 
| Another was proposed at Sag Harbor, on the east end of 
Long Island, in reference to which he had received a let- 
|ter from Dr. Sage, a highly respectable and estimable 
| gentleman, formerly a member of this House. The letter 
| stated that within one week six large whaling ships had 

returned into that harbor from voyages of two and three 
| years; but, owing to the action of the sea, it was rapidly 
| filling up with sand. This effect might be prevented by 





rivers were in this bill that were in the other. The bill alto-| the erection of a pier at the entrance; and when it wasre- 


gether appropriated $379,000, and he thought the House 
ought to pause before they voted it, especially after voting 


| collected that the whaling ships were valuable nurseries 
| fur our seamen and our naval cadets, he presumed that 


4 bill of twelve or thirteen hundred thousand dollars, which| no gentleman would say that the appropriation of 16,000 


was little better than an imposition on the people. 


the former bill had been an imposition on the House, or the 
nation. {t lad merely provided for the continuance of 
works which both Houses of Congress had authorized, 
and which had received the sanction of the Executive. 


The bills were widely different; the one was for the com-| 


pletion of works that are in progress, the other for the 
commencement of new works. 

Mr. CARSON explained. He meant to cast no imputa- 
tion on the gentlemen who had introduced the bill; but he 
did consider it an imposition on the people, because it led 
on to a progressively increasing expenditure. For some 
of the objects, the committee had last year asked $10,000, 


and that was to complete the work. This year they asked | 


for three times the amount for the same object; and next 
year he supposed they would quadruple the amount. 

Mr. TAYLOR replied. The appropriations were parts 
of a sum which was intended to complete the works. 
They had been in some cases sufficient, according to the 
original calculation, to complete the objects to which they 
had been applied; but it had been found, that owing to 


the settling of the sands and the effect of storms which had | 


carried away the works in an unfinished state, that the 
sum was insufficient, and in some cases had to be very 
largely increased. Was there any thing extraordinary in 


| dollars for such an object was unreasonable or improper. 
Mr. VINTON repelled, with warmth, the assertion that| 


Mr. POLK said his only object had been to ascertain 
the sense of the House, and discover how far they were 
disposed to go, in appropriations of this character, during 
the present session. A bill had passed the House but afew 
days since, containing an unusually large appropriation 
for works of this nature. The present bill did not present 
such an appeal as the other bill had done. In behalf of 
| that it was said that the works had been commenced, and 
\if they should not be completed, the money already ex- 
pended would be thrown away. No such argument could 
be applied to the present bill. ‘The proposed works, en- 
tirely new, are now first to be appropriated for. If they 
should not be resisted now, next year the same argument 
would be used in their favor which had been brought for- 
ward in support ofthe other bill. Gentlemen would tell the 
House that, by commencing the works, it had given an 
implied pledge that they were to be completed, and com- 
pleted they must be, cost what it might. He trusted gen- 
tlemen would step in such a course. The bill contained 
various amendments which had not been reported from 
the Committee on Internal Improvements, and which, it 
was therefore fair to infer, had not received their appro- 
bation, but had been inserted on the suggestion of mem- 
| bers in Committee of the Whole. 
| Mr. EVANS, of Maine, in reply to Mr. Carson, ob- 








this?’ Did not similar instances take place every day inj served that that gentleman had considered some of the ob- 
men’s private concerns? A man would set apartacertain| jects in this billas old acquaintances. But, instead of this, 
sum for the erection of adam or the building of a mill,| the works were entirely new; and the proposition to con- 
but, owing to a miscalculation, or to some natural casualty, | struct them had never before been submitted to the 
the morey proves insufficient, and he has to appropriate} House. ‘The gentleman had told the House that he did 
more. He did not think the term imposition was the! not know where the Kennebeck river was. Mr. E. was 
most appropriate the gentleman could have used. Nojsorry to learn the fact, but he believed the Kennebeck 
fraud was pretended, and he presumed the gentleman did | river was a stream not altogether unknown in this coun- 
not mean to say that the committee had designed to de-|try. If the gentleman inquired, he would find that it had 


seive the House. There may have been miscalculation 
in the estimates, and in some cases there had occurred 
very serious accidents. 

Mr. T. said that he had not himself been in favor of car- 
rying the system to extremes. There were many objects 
reported which he had voted against, because they appear- 
ed to him to be too much of a local character. As the 
money, out of which these appropriations were made, had 
been drawn chiefly from commerce, there was a peculiar 
propriety in applying a portion of it for such works as 
were calculated to facilitate commerce. The House had 
appropriated 30,000 dollars annually for surveys which 
had been made, and returned to the Department of War, 
by whom they were communicated to the Committee on 
Internal improvements. From the objects thus submit- 
ted to them, that committee selected such as they thought 
it most expedient to go on with, and reported them to the 
House. Most of these objects were not known to him; 
nut there were two or three within the State of New York, 
to which his attention had been drawn. One was for the 
Mprovement of the navigation of the Hudson river, for 
*hick Mt was proposed to appropriate 200,000 dollars. 
You. VIIL,—204 


| had a place in our national history some time before the 
honorable member was born, as every one must know 
| who had read any thing about the expedition against Que- 
ibec. All that had heretofore been appropriated in refer- 
ence to this river, was a sum for the removal of one rock. 
; The improvement now proposed, though on the same 
| river, was twenty miles distant from the former. It had 
| been particularly surveyed by Colonel Abert, and a very 
| minute and detailed account of it was contained in an able 
report from that officer. There was no deception or impo- 
| sition attempted. Mr. EK. then quoted the report. If the 
gentleman knew nothing about this work, it must be be- 
cause he had not read the report. Mr. E. eoncluded 
by some general remarks on the claims of the State of 
Maine. 

Mr. DUNCAN felt himselfcalled upon to say something 
in reply to the gentleman from Tennessee. The gentle- 
man had suggested that it was time the House should stop 
appropriating for objects of this kind until those already 
in progress were completed, Mr. D. must take the liber- 
ty to disagree with him. He could not assent to such an opi- 
nion unlessa stop was to be put to the whole operations of 
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Government. Commerce upon the lakes had increased | gentlemen made no word of objection, but, on the contrary, 
beyond all calculation, yet it was exposed to imminent’ used their eloquence and their votes for the appropriatigy 
dangers for the want of better harbors. Some of the ob-} of the thousands and the hundreds of thousands contained 
jects in this and the other bill had been to improve such| in those bills to pay outfits and salaries to ministers ay¢ 
harbors as did exist. For the want of these improvements| tribute to the Turks. The gentlemen did not withhold the) 
much property and many lives had been lost. On Lake! votes even from the enormous appropriation of 500,(u9 
Michigan a valuable engineer had unhappily perished. ‘| dollars to pay for Indian improvements and Indian rations, 
Mr. FELDER said he wished some gentleman to give| But when it is proposed to make an American road, 0) 
him information whether any engineer in the employ of, open the navigation of an American river, the gentleme 
this Government had ever reported unfavorably in relation | instantly recollect that they are the guardians of the pu!)|i; 
to any work that ever was proposed. Mr. F. here paused | treasure. There seems to be an effort in this country io 
for a moment, and then said that as no gentleman could | direct the public mind exclusively to our foreign affairs, to 
inform him of any, he took it for granted there was none. | the entire neglect of every domestic concern. We have 
He would, therefore, put another question. Had any|heard so many culogies on treaties, and paid such extraya- 
member of that House ever been known to oppose any| gant sums to support idle pageants at foreign courts, tha: 
project, however wild, the appropriation for which was to| we are losing fast all disposition to improve the interna: 
be expended within his own district? He believed that| condition of our own country. The prosperity of the y o- 
there had been members in that House, who were willing] ple is not based on our foreign relations. ‘The naviga 
to hazard the Union for a miserable scramble of some forty |tion of one of our noble rivers is of more consequence 
or fifty thousand dollars. Gentlemen knew perfectly well|to the industry of our country than all the treaties which 
that there was a portion of the House whose principles|have ever been made with all the nations of the carth, 
would not permit them to accept of these bribes. And|sinece the acknowledgment of American independence 
what they saved by their economy was taken from them|It is frue that due regard should be paid to our foreign 
to be squandered elsewhere. And what good was it to do?|relations, but they should be ever heldas subordinate to 
Mr. F. had seen many of these famous works of internal|our domestic affairs.. We now see the candidates for all 
improvement, and he would not give a chew of tobacco|the offices in the nation and in the States, with treaties in 
for any one of them. ‘There was a great fort on Lake|their hands, sueing for popular favor, and pleading for 
Champlain, that had cost half a million of dollars. He had|their advancement the merits of some negotiation. It is 
been upon the spot, and when he saw it, it was split open|time, said Mr. A., that we shouldcome down from thi: 
from top to bottom, and one-half ofit was sunk in the mud. | pompous intereourse with foreign courts, whiel has made 
The people of the neighborhood had got all the iron work | us so giddy, and betake ourselves to the plain republican 
out of it, and when he was there they were digging out|task of clearing out our rivers, so that our farmers and 
the brick. Yet he did not doubt that some member of|mechanies can send their produce safely to market. Tl 
Congress, by bringing forward the scheme, had perpetuat-| appropriations to: which the gentleman from Virginia gay: 
ed his popularity for several successive elections. Mr. F.|such decided opposition, were made to finish works alres 
said he knew perfectly well that all he could say would|dy begun, in pursuance of estimates furnished by comp: 
have no effect, but he was very sure that ifthe gentlemen | tent engineers in the service of the Government, and in 
who urged this system loved this Union as well as he did,| conformity to the recommendations of the proper heads 
they never would put it at hazard for objects of this de-!of departments, with the sanction of the President; yc 
scription. What sort of a scene had he witnessed? No|the gentleman doubted whether many of the places mer 
sooner had the bill come into the House, than he had seen | tioned in the bill had even a local habitation. ‘Fis w: 
fifteen or twenty gentlemen with each an amendment in|certainly one of the most direct attacks made on the ad 
his hand, springing up, making little bandit attacks on the | ministration during the present session. Mr. A. said ): 
treasury, hoping to seize upon the money, and have it| would never give either indiscriminate censure or praist 
squandered in their neighborhood. One who should en-|to any administration. He would, with much pleasure, 
ter the Hall for the first time, would be struck with strange |defend the present against the charge of useless expend 
emotions on viewing sucha spectacle. Wasthere any thing |tures for internal improvements. But, sir, the gentlemay 
like a system pursued? No, nothing like it. “But each from Virginia ought not to complain; more of the public 
man tried to get as much as he could squandéred within | treasure has been disbursed within the limits of his Stat 
his own district. But gentlemen might be assured that|than any in this Union except New York. Here is a re 
money got in that way would never do any good. It was! port from the treasury showing the amount disbursed in 
an ordinance of the Almighty, that money got by such each State from the year 1789 to the year 1829, by whic 
means should do no good to those who got possession of|it appears that there has been expended in the State of 
it. All the money expended in this way hitherto, had end- | Virginia $3,017,983 for fortifications, lighthouses, road 
ed in nothing but dividing the country. And he warned and canals. The internal improvement principle, im the 
gentlemen to remember that if the system went on, it went construction of lighthouses, has been exerted by this 6 
on at the hazard of the Union. yernment in favor of Virginia every year sinee 1791. The 
Mr. ALLAN, of Kentucky, ‘said the gentlemen from road-making power commenced under Mr. Jefferson, anc 
North Carolina and Tennessee [Mr. Canson and Mr. with his approbation, in 1806, and the great national roac 
Poix] had assailed this bill with nearly as much acrimo-| passing through a part of Virginia is one ef the monu 
ny as the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Ancusr] did the|ments of his fame. $200,000 were subscribed by this 
internal improvement bill, which received the sanction of, Government for stock of the company incorporated to 
a large majority of this House a few days past. The gen-|make the Dismal Swamp canal, so that Virginia is receiv 
tleman from Virginia, said Mr. A., spoke of that bill asjing the benefit of the internal improvement power 1n all 
containing extravagant and scandalous appropriations of of its forms, in lighthouses, roads, and canals. And so long 
money! The gentleman from North Carolina said that|as these splendid and durable works shall stand to beneht anc 
this bill was a deception, because it proposed to commence | adorn that ancient and renowned commonwealth, they Wii 
new works; and the gentleman from ‘Tennessee signalized be also monuments to teach succeeding generations the 



















his zeal for the treasury in the discussion of both bills. Mr. | cessary and beneficent power which hasbeen confided to this 


A. said it would indeed have been well for the treasury if} Government, to bind the various portions of this continent 
these gentlemen bad recollected a little sooner their guar-|together by means of internal improvements. The ge! 


dianship over it. When the bills were before the House jtleman from North Carolina objects to this bill, becaus' 
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to defray the expenses of our forcign intercourse, these lit proposes te commence new works. Mr. A. said that 
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sofar from this being an objection, it was with him a re-|ther“in clearing their land or cutting their harvest, they 
commendation. He hoped to see new works commenced |called such an assemblage ‘‘a bee.” Now, he had al- 
from time to time, as the public interest might require, | ways resisted the bees in this House, and he should do so 
until every obstacle in the way of the social, political, and|now. He did not go for this bill, but should vote against it. 
commercial intercourse of the people of the United States} Mr. INGERSOLL, in reply to Mr. Potx’s remark in 
should be removed. The gentleman from Tennessee has} relation to the amendments introduced into the present 
spoken of this and the former bill ascontaining appropria-| bill, explained, and _ stated that the only amendments that 
tions not only useless, but large beyond the example of| related to his State had received the sanction of the com- 
any former year. In this the gentleman is mistaken. In| mittee, though too late to be inserted in the bill as re- 
obedience to a resolution of this House,which he [Mr. A.]|ported. The present motion would decide whether the 
had the honorseto offer at an early period of the session, |system would stop or no. As to what had been said of 
the Secretary of the Treasury reported the amount of ap. {the large amount of the appropriation, it should be re- 
propriations which had been made during the years 1830|membered that the bill this year included classes of ob- 
and 1831, which he now held in his hand, and by which| jects which, on former occasions, had been distributed 
jt appears that the sum appropriated for internal improve-| into separate bills. 
ments, including lighthouses, monuments, beacons, placing| In reply to the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. 
buoys, breakwaters, piers, improvement of bays, inlets, |Friper,] who had inquired whether any officer of the 
rivers, and harbors, roads, canals, &c. during these two/engineer corps had ever reported unfavorably in regard 
years, amounted to the sum of $2,770,824, which proves|to a single object proposed, he could tell the gentleman 
that the appropriations in either of these years exceeded | that he knew of some instances in which they had. The 
the sums contained in the two bills of this session. But, | gentleman had seen a dilapidated fort on Lake Cham- 
sir, said Mr. A., the name of Kentucky is in this bill.|plain, and therefore hg would have the House to go 
There is an appropriation to improve the navigation of|against the whole system of internal improvements. But 
the river of that name. In this river, Mr. A. said his con-|he would take the liberty of reminding that gentleman 
stituents had a deep interest; it washed his entire district. |that, if there had been any extravagance in the expendi- 
But, sir, there seems to be an ill fate attending internal|ture of the public money on fortifications, nearly the 
improvement bills which contain the name of Kentucky. | whole of that extravagance had happened south of the 
On a former occasion Kentucky was told she could not|Potomac. The gentleman’s favorite argument, therefore, 
have the small sum of 150,000 dollars, which had been|about this system’s drawing money from one section of 
voted to her by the representatives of the people, to aid|the Union to expend it in another, would not bear him 
in the formation of a road, for two reasons. The first was, |through. 
because this sum could not be spared until the national! Mr. JOHNSTON, of Virginia, in reply to Mr. Atran, 
debt was paid; and the second reason was, because a road | observed that the expenditures to which that gentleman’s 
inKentucky was a local object, in which the people of the; remarks had applied, consisted almost exclusively of mi- 
other States had no interest. But notwithstanding the |litary and naval appropriations. Large sums had been ex- 
pressure of the public debt was such that Kentucky could | pended upon the very heavy forts at the mouth of Hamp- 
not have the poor sum of one hundred and fifty thousand|ton roads, as well as upon lighthouses. These were 
dollars, yet at the very same time there was given to the improvements in which Virginia alone was not concerned, 
other States, with the most willing and bountiful hand, | but in which other States were almost equally interested. 
2,770,824 dollars, to carry on works of internal improve-| While three millions had been expended on military and 
ment. And at the very time that Kentucky was told that |naval objects, the amount expended upon internal im- 
her roads were local, ample appropriations were bestowed |provements, properly so called, had been just eighty 
to improve creeks in other States that you can scarcely | dollars. 
find onthe maps. But notwithstanding this bad luck, Mr.| Mr. ALLAN replied that his remark had been gene- 
A. said he felt bound to make another effort for the bene-jral. He had said that more of the public money had been 
fit of his State, and for the success of the cause of internal | disbursed in Virginia than in any other State of the Union, 
improvements. except New York, and such was the fact. Astono more 
Mr. BATES, of Maine, said this was the first bill|than eighty dollars having been spenton works of inter- 
for internal improvement, in which his constituents and /|nal improvement, the gentleman appeared to forget the 
himself were peculiarly interested. The first item of this | 150,000 dollars expended in aid of the Dismal Swamp 
bill proposed an appropriation of ten thousand dollars for | canal. 
the improvement of the Kennebeck river, on the banks! Mr. JOHNSTON had understood the argument to be 
of which he resided. Having for a long time believed that although Virginia complained of the system of in- 
that the present system of internal improvement by the | ternal improvements, she had herself been a favorite of 
General Government was unequal, improvident, and eve- | that system; which certainly could not be said with truth. 
ry way improper, he had uniformly resisted it. And he) A subscription had indeed been made to the stock of her 
should not now change his course because one of the im-/canal, but this had been done invito domino; for, instead 
provements proposed happened to be ina river which | of considering this as a favor, her representatives had al- 
passed by his own house. If any object of the kind | ways protested against it. 
could benefit the people of that vicinity, this certainly! Mr. DODDRIDGE said that he must set his colleague 
was one. ‘The improvement itself was invaluable: but| right as to one small matter in stating the account be- 
4 majority of the people he represented did not believe |tween Virginia and the United States. In saying that her 
that this was a proper mode of conducting internal im-| representatives had always protested against the appro- 
provements, since they believed that they had as much, priation for the stock of the Dismal Swamp canal, he 
knowledge of what was for their interest as this Govern-| should have made some little discrimination. 
ment could possibly have: and they were notat all obliged) Mr. JOHNSTON thanked his colleague, and very 
to the Government for taking money out of their pock- | cheerfully admitted that all her representatives had not 
ets, and then returning it to them again in the form of done so. 
such appropriations: they would rather be left in the pos- Mr. DODDRIDGE, believing that the debate could 
session and control of their own resources. Mr. B. said lead to no good, demanded the previous question, but 
he viewed this as a iog-rolling system, or, to use the ex- withdrew the motion at the request of 
pression common in his part of the country, it wasasys-- Mr. McDUFFIEF, who, apprehending that the bill was 
tem of bees. When farmers get together to help one ano- | about to produce a very extended debate, which must su- 
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persede the orders of the day, moved that the further con-| read over the bill, and all the amendments, and he qj. 
sideration of it be postponed to Monday next. not find one on which any gentleman could lay his fin. 
Mr. ELLSWORTH remonstrated against such a course, | ger and say that it was not a proper object, provided hic 
as being in fact equivalent to the destruction of the bill. | admitted the principle at all. Mr. A. said the same thing 
Mr. CRAIG, with a view to test the sense of the House, | of the amendments as of the original bill: that, if the;: 
moved to lay the bill upon the table. was a gentleman in that House who would rise jn jj: 
As this motion superseded a motion for postponement, | place, and say that any one of the objects was not a pro. 
this question was put, and decided by yeas and nays as| per one, and would give any reasons for the opinion 
follows: yeas 82, nays 101, which might be called reasonable, he, for one, would 
So the House refused to lay the bill on the table. agree to strike it out. I have, said Mr. A., but onc 
The question now recurring on the motion of Mr. Potx| word more to.add. We have this day heard what | 
to strike out the enacting clause of the bill, have too often heard in this House. We have been told 
Mr. CARSON requested Mr. Pork to withdraw the) that if these appropriations pass, they will dissolve the 
motion, but ;Union. There was hardly a question that now arose jp 
Mr. POLK refused to do so. He observed that gentle-| the House, in reference to which they were not told the 
men seem to throw out the idea that his motion amounted| same thing. When we lately passed an act of gratitud 
to an attack upon the whole system; and that, should it} to those who had fought the battles of the revolution, 
prevail, the system must be abandoned. But this was not} we were told that if the bill passed it would dissolve the 
by any means the case. He had but called the House to) Union; and now we are told that if we spend 300,000 
the very large sum proposed to be appropriated. He} dollars on new subjects of internal improvement, we do 
should not be drawn away into an argument for or against) it at the hazard of the Union. Gentlemen, if they please, 
the administration, although the remarks which had been} may threaten us with a dissolution of the Union, in place 
used amounted almost to an invitation to take that course. | and out of place, ‘*in season and out of season; but | 
He could not see the applicability of the argument drawn | here give it as my opinion, before my country, and bx 
from the appropriations for foreign intercourse. If it| fore my God, that if the House shall settle this question 
amounted to any thing, it was this. You must make} by declaring that they will engage in no more works of 
no foreign treaties. Mr. P. had always thought that|internal improvement, this Union will soon break jy 
the main object of the action of the General Govern-| pieces; and I will add that it will not deserve to be pre 
ment was the external relations of the country; but the | served. 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Attan] seemed to de-| Mr. STEWART was about to reply to the remarks of 
sire that all its actions should be confined to matters of} Mr. Pork, when the CHAIR said that he had been re 
internal improvement. Mr. P. would forbear any com-| minded that the question was on the motion to postpone, 
ment on the appropriations under the present or the past ‘and that motion did not admit of a debate upon the merits 
administration, for purposes of foreign intercourse. Mr.| Mr. S. deprecated the amendment as tending to a waste 
P. made some further remarks in opposition to the bill] of time, and pressed for an immediate settlement of the 
generally, professing himself equally opposed to both! question. 
bill and amendments. He had often observed that pro-| Mr. McDUFFIE said he should regularly move a post. 
positions for large amounts of money always passed the| ponement of this subject as often as it should come up, 
House more readily than those for smaller ones. When/ until the tariff should be disposed of. 
the bill reported by the gentleman from Ohio[Mr. Wurr-| The question was then put on postponing, and decided 
TLESEY] asked of the House a little money to pay for aj in the negative—-yeas 86, nays 102. 
horse or a wagon destroyed in the war, the appropriation| After some remarks from Mr. STEWART, in refer 
was often warmly contested; but let a bill come in giving} ence to the comparative amount of appropriations for this 
a million of dollars at a blow, and all serious opposition| and the preceding years, and the overflowing condition of 
to it was cried down. {the treasury, the question was put on striking out the 
Mr. ADAMS said he hoped the House would allow | enacting clause of the bill, and decided by yeas and _ nays 
the friends of the bill to go to the question. He would}as follows: yeas 72, nays 101. 
make, however, one general remark on the nature of the| So the House refused to strike out the enacting claus 
opposition which had been urged against this bill, andj; The amendments reported by the Committee of the 
every measure of the same kind that he had witnessed.| Whole were then taken up in order, and, being agreed 
The opposers confined themselves to general reflections, | to, the bill was ordered to a third reading—yeas 102, nays 
more or less severe, on all appropriations for these pur-|73, as follows: 
poses. The House had now been debating this bill — YEAS.—Messrs. Adams, Chilton Allan, Allison, Ap 
an hour and a half, and yet not one single word had been| pleton, Armstrong, Arnold, Ashley, Banks, Noyes Bar 
said by any of those who spoke against the bill, against| ber, Barstow, Isaac C. Bates, Beardsley, Briggs, John 
any one of the appropriations it contained. If gentlemen| Brodhead, Bullard, Burd, Cahoon, Carr, Choate, Lewis 
chose to discuss the question of the constitutionality of|Condict, Silas Condit, Eleutheros Cooke, Bates Cooke, 
such appropriations, there would be a time for that, as| Cooper, Corwin, Crane, Crawford, Creighton, John Da 
Solomon declared that there was for all things. A gen-|vis, Dayan, Dearborn, Denny, Dickson, Doddridge, Dun 
tleman had moved to strike out the enacting clause, and|can, Ellsworth, George Evans, Edward Everett, Horace 
had favored the House with his opinions as to the gene-| Everett, Grennell, Hodges, Heister, Howard, Hughies, 
ral principle of all these appropriations. He appeared} Huntington, Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenifer, Jewett, Richard M 
to be against the whole of them. In like manner the} Johnson, Kendall, Kennon, John King, Lansing, Leavitt, 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Friper] had de-|Lecompte, Lent, Letcher, Marshall, Maxwell, Robert 
livered a general philippic against the system. He in-|McCoy, McKennan, Mercer, Milligan, Newton, Pearce, 
formed the House that he had seen a fort on Lake Cham-| Pendleton, Pierson, Pitcher, Potts, Randolph, John Reed, 
plain in a ruinous condition. But this bill was not for/ Root, Russel, Semmes, W. B. Shepard, Slade, Southard, 
erecting a fort. It was for improving harbors, and open-| Spence, Stanberry, Stewart, Storrs, Sutherland, Taylor, 
ing the navigation of rivers. The gentleman had said} Philemon Thomas, John Thomson, ‘Tompkins, Tracy, 
that he did not object to appropriations for lighthouses,| Vance, Vinton, Ward, Wardwell, Washing on, Wat 
because they were useful to commerce. But this was a|mough, Weeks, Wilkin, Wheeler, Elisha Whittlesey, 
bill for objects substantially of the same kind. Since the | Frederick Whittlesey, Edward D. White, Worthington, 
present debate had commenced, Mr. A. had attentively | Young.--102. 
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NAYS.--Messrs. Alexander, Anderson, Angel, Arch- 
er, Barnwell, Barringer, James Bates, Bell, Bergen, Be- 
thune, James Blair, John Blair, Bouck, Bouldin, Branch, 
Bucher, Cambreleng, Chandler, Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, 
Clayton, Coke, Conner, Davenport, Warren R. Davis, 
Dewart, Doubleday, Drayton, Felder, Fitzgerald, Ford, 
Foster, Gilmore, Gordon, Griffin, Thomas H. Hall, Wil- 
liam Hall, Hammons, Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, Hogan, 
Horn, Hubbard, Ihrie, Jarvis, Charles C. Johnston, Adam 
King, Lamar, Lewis, Mann, William McCoy, McDuffie, 
McKay, Thomas R. Mitchell, Muhlenberg, Nuckolls, Pat- 
ton, Plummer, Polk, Roane, Augustine H. Shepperd, 
smith, Soule, Speight, Standifer, Stephens, W. Thomp- 
son, Verplanck, Campbell P. White, Wickliffe, Wil- 
liams.—7 3. 


VIRGINIA CLAIMS. 


The House then took up the bill for the Virginia claims. 

[This bill proposed to appropriate about $600,000 to 
the State of Virginia, to reimburse moneys paid by her to 
certain regiments of the Virginia line, which had, on ap- 
plication by General Washington, been transferred to the 
continental service. ] 

Mr. BARBOUR, of Virginia, went into a brief detail of 
the facts on which the claim was founded. He denied 
that Virginia now came before the House to ask the Go- 
vernment to discharge the engagements she had entered 
into with her own troops. Mr. B. explained that, as to 
two of the regiments, they had served wholly in the con- 
tinental service-—one regiment at the battle of Brandy- 
wine; the other in a subsequent battle; both of which were 
fought for the preservation of Philadelphia, then the capi- 
tal of the United States. Another class provided for by 
the bill were troops which had chiefly, though not alto- 
gether, been employed in the service of the General Go- 
vernment. Another class were those troops which had | 
been employed in the conquest of the Western country, 
and as to whom the United States had agreed to pay Vir-| 
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It will be recollected, said Mr. B., that at an early day 
the continental Congress took up the subject of allowing 
half pay to the officers of the revolutionary army who 
should serve to the end of the war. As early as 1778, or 
perhaps before that time, this important subject was 
brought before them, but the resolution which settled the 
principle of half pay for life was not adopted until the 
llth of August, 1779. The resolution of Congress of 
March 22, 1783, substituted five years’ whole pay, instead 
ot half pay for life, at the request, or by the consent of 
the officers entitled to the same. Previous to the passage 
of the resolution of Congress of August, 1779, the State of 
Virginia took up this subject, and in May, 1779, passed a 
law promising half pay, during life, to all the officers of 
the army who were citizens of that commonwealth, whe- 
ther serving in the State troops, or in the continental line, 
provided Congress did not make ‘‘ tantamount provision” 
for them. This law of Virginia was highly honorable to 
the Legislature of that State, who, in anticipation of what 
Congress might do, had thus made the State liable to the 
expense of half pay, for life, to all the officers of the army 
who were citizens of that State. The very words of the 
act show that it was considered a State bounty, and it was 
expected and intended, without doubt, that the State 
should pay all those for whom Congress did not make 
**tantamount provision;” and it could not have been an- 
ticipated that Congress would go further than to provide 
for those who were on the continental establishment. 
This was an act of generosity on the part of Virginia, and 
the patriotic Virginians of those times could not have ex- 
pected Congress to provide for the officers in their State 
troops, who were citizens of Virginia, without providing 
for the officers in the State line of other States. Con- 
gress did provide, as was expected, for the officers of the 
continental army, and consequently relieved Virginia from 
the payment of the officers of that State who were on the 
continental establishment. 

I will not enter into a discussion of the claim which the 


ginia the whole of the expenses incurred in the conquest | Officers of the State troops of Virginia might have had 
or preservation of that portion of country. The reason|upon that State, nor will I inquire how or why it has hap- 
why these claims had been delayed to the present time|pened that she has kept those officers out of their pro- 
was this; at the close of the war, a board of officers was| mised reward for half a century. Her law of May, 1779, 
established to discriminate as to the claims. By an act of ought not to have been misunderstood. 1 know, how- 
the commonwealth of Virginia, claimants were allowed to| ever, that it has been evaded, under a pretence that those 
go into her courts of law, where she suffered herself to| officers did not serve to the end of the war. It appears 
be implicated. These claimants did so, in the prosecu-;evident to me, however, that the claim of those officers 
tion of their claims; but the report of the board of officers |upon Virginia was founded in justice, and, as they were 
being lost, the court of appeals, according to the well |not discharged until February, 1783, they had good right 
known rule of law which requires that the best evidence | to suppose they had served to the end of the war, although 
shall be produced which a case will admit of, decided |the definitive treaty of peace was not ratified till some 
against these claims. The report was afterwards found, | time after. 2a Se : : : - 

and the claimants obtained judgment against the State of} The laws of Virginia having permitted private citizens 


Virginia for remuneration for those services which had|to commence suits against the State, it seems that some of 


been rendered, not to that State, but to the United States. | the officers, or their representatives, have recently com- 

Mr. BARSTOW, of New York, said that it was with |menced suits for the half pay promised by the act of May, 
great diffidence that he at any time rose to discuss a ques-| 1779, and the courts have decided that the State is bound 
tion in this House, and he was peculiarly unwilling, at all|to pay those claims. The amount appropriated by the bill 


times, to oppose any measure which was brought forward | 


by the honorable gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Bar- 


wour.] Nothing but a sense of duty would ever induce 


before the House isa little more than $400,000; but I 
|believe the whole amount, as stated by the agent of the 
| State of Virginia in his memorial, is somewhat more than 


him to throw himself upon the indulgence of the House; | $600,000. mis 5 

for he was contented, on all ordinary occasions, to give| I have considered the act of Virginia an act of generosi- 
his vote honestly and conscientiously, and leave it to/ty, and highly creditable to that patriotic State, and I can- 
others, if they chose, to search for the reasons of his con-|not believe that those who passed that law ever intended 
duct, and to put such construction upon his motives as |to make it the foundation of a claim upon the Government 
they might deem proper. But, as he deemed the ques-|of the Union. Other States of this Union have passed 
tion now before the House to be one of great importance, jsimilar acts of generosity, and have carried them into 
not merely on account of the large amount of the claim, |effect, and have themselves provided the means, without 
but because he considered the principle sought to be esta-|ever even dreaming of calling upon the General Govern- 
blished by this bill of great consequence to this Govern-|ment to indemnify them. The State of South Carolina 
ment, he asked the attention of the House while he stated has a pension list of revolutionary soldiers who are paid 


some of the reasons that would induce him to vot ‘against |under her own State laws, and out of her State treasury. 
this bill. 


Pennsylvania pays annually in pensions to the soldiers of 
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her State line more than $20,000, and has also given| belonged to the Virginia State line, and not to the conti. 
bounties in lands to a large amount. Have South Caro-|nental establishment. The gentleman then assured t)j. 
Jina and Pennsylvania asked remuneration at your hands?| House that Gibson’s regiment had been transferred to the 
They certainly have as good reason to do so as the State | continental line, inthe place ofa regiment which had }ee,, 
of Virginia has, in the case now before us. New York, | principally destroyed at the battle of Germantown, anj 
sir, has exceeded every State in the Union in her muni-| mentioned a resolution or law of the Legislature of yjp. 
ficence to the soldiers of the revolution. Has not that| ginia making the transfer. He also informed the House 
State set apart the fairest portion of her lands—the very| that this regiment had been recognised at the Pensioy 
garden of her possessions, to her soldiers who fought the | Office as a continental regiment, and entitled to pensions 
battles of the country? Has she asked this Government} under the act of 1828. The pension act of 1828, it wij) 
to indemnify her for these acts of generosity and munifi-| be recollected, provided only for those who served during 
cence to those who served their country in her greatest} the war in the continental line, and were entitled to the 
peril? Should the State of New York (although the State| bounty of eighty dollars by the resolution of Congres; of 
which I have the honor in part to represent here) ask| May 15th, 1778, in case they served to the end of the way, 
this Government to indemnify her for expenses incurred | The acts of the present session of Congress, therefore, 
by her own acts of generosity, I would be among the first) which provided for certain officers of Gibson’s regimeyy, 
to oppose her claim. 1 would say to her, ‘* perform your} were passed under the belief that this regiment was jy 








own patriotic promises, and not sacrifice the honor vou fact a continental regiment. But it is not pretended thy: 
have acquired by accepting a remuneration from others.” | the regiments mentioned in the bill before us were conti. 


Besides, the accounts of the different States with each 


other and with Congress during the war of the revolu- 


tion were long since disposed of and settled. The law 


of Congress of 1790 directed the appointment of com- 


missioners to settle all these claims. That law barred all 


accounts not adjusted and allowed by the several States 
previous to the year 1788. Those commissioners did ad- 
just the accounts ofall the States upon just and equitable | 
Those accounts, sir, consisted of moneys 


principles. 
advanced; pay and subsistence of the soldier's of the State 


troops and militia; munitions of war; camp equipage, and 
every other necessary advance made by the several States 


in support of the common cause. All these expenses and 
advances were allowed and settled. 

In answer to the inquiry of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, (Mr. Wicxutrrs,] I can only say that, in my judg- 
ment, this claim now set up by the State of Virginia, if it 
had been made at that time, would not have been allowed. 
It was of a different nature from those claims which were 
allowed. It grew out of a State law—a mere act of State 
generosity, and was no part of the necessary expenses for 


the common defence. They could not have allowed half} 


pay to the oflicers of the Virginia State line without mak- 
ing the same rule apply to all the States. 
The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Barsovr] tells you 


that these regiments of the State line of the State of Vir- | 


ginia were brave; that they fought many important battles 
in defence of the whole country, and not merely in de- 
fence of the State of Virginia. I agree with him that the 
soldiers of that patriotic State were brave, and that they 
fought for the common defence of the whole country; but 
did not the State troops and militia of the other States 
fight also for the whole country, and for the common 
cause? Did not the militia of New England act a conspi- 
cuous part, on many occasions, and particularly at the bat- 
tle of Saratoga’ And have their officers received half pay 
for life? 


When this bill was before the Committee of the Whole, | 


| nental regiments. 

The truth is, that the gentleman from Virginia, as well 
as the Secretary of the Treasury, were mistaken in sup. 
posing that Gibson’s regiment was ever considered by the 
old Congress asa continental regiment. I can find no- 
thing in the journals that goes to confirm such an opinion 
Although the head of the Pension Office may have decid. 
ed in their favor, yet we know also that the decisions of 
that officer have not always been satisfactory where he 
has rejected claims; and he may have sometimes commit- 
|ted an error in allowing claims which were not entitled to 

such a decision. Neither the resolution of Congress of 
‘August, 1779, nor the act of Congress of 1828, provided 
| for any persons except such as served for and * during the 
; war,” or had become supernumerary by the consolidation 
'of the army on the Ist of January, 1780. I believe | am 
‘correct in saying that if Gibson’s regiment was ever placed 
on the continental establishment, it did not continue on 
ithat establishment until the end of the war. It was dis. 
|charged in October, 1781, immediately after the battle of 
| Yorktown, and the capture of Cornwallis. 

Under all the circumstances of the case, I cannot consi- 
ider this claim as having any foundation in justice. _ Its al- 
‘lowance would open the door to claims without num! 
from the other States, resting on principles of a similar 
nature, and which it was the intention of the law of Con- 
gress of 1790 to guard against. I cannot, on the whole, 
refrain from expressing my astonishment that the State of 
Virginia should have resisted this just claim of her officers 
for half a century, and, when forced by a decision of her 
own courts to fulfilthe promise she made her old soldiers, 
by the act of 1779, and which was so honorable to the pa- 
triots of that day, and when being no longer able to put 
off the payment, that she should apply to the General 
Government to relieve her from her own honorable and 
voluntary act of generosity towards so deserving a class co 
| her citizens. 

Mr. A. H. SHEPPERD, of North Carolina, followed, 


the other day, I took occasion to say that it involved prin-|and occupied the floor until half past four o’clock. He 
ciples new and unknown to this Government, and that no| was opposed to the bill. The difficulties which might 


precedent for it could be found in ourlaws. The gentle- 


arise in the settlement of these claims in future times, ha 


man from Virginia [Mr. Barnovr] then said, in reply, |been anticipated by Congress in 1790, and, to prevent 
that the principles contained in this bill were well settled, |such a difficulty, a board of commissioners was appointed, 
and that Congress had, more than once during the pre-|and an act passed for the adjustment of these State ac- 


sent session, recognised the same; and, I believe, he 
alluded to the provision made during the present session 
for the officers of Colonel Gibson’s regiment. ‘This asser- 
tion was made with so much confidence at the time, that 
1 did not know but I might have been mistaken in the po- 
sition I then took. But let us examine this subject. When 
a bill was under consideration, some time ago, in this 
House, allowing five years’ full pay to an officer of Gib- 
son’s regiment, I then took occasion to make some objec- 


tion to the bill, on the ground that Gibson’s regiment | 


counts. 

{At the request of Mr. S. the act to which he alluded 
was read. } 

By the settlement which took place in consequence ol 
that act, Mr. S. contended that these claims had been set 
tled, and that to grant them would be to disturb that set- 
tlement. Mr. S. further contended that the fact of State 
troops fighting occasionally in the other parts of the coun- 
try did not give them a claim on the United States as 
continental troops; that, therefore, this claim must be 
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ounded on, and consequently limited by, the act of 1790. into the territory, unresisted. The citizens of Arkansas 
By that act all such claims were limited to October of the! wanted a good road to enable them to assemble on the 
year 1788, and,’consequently, these claims could not be/| frontiers for their defence against these incursions of the 
sustained under that act, because they had not been al-| Indians, &c. 
lowed by the State at the time provided. Mr. S.con-| Mr. CLAY said he would give up the whole territory 
tended that there was no evidence that Virginia regarded | of Arkansas at any time, to have a final disposition made 
the officers embraced in this bill as of that class termed! of the tariff. 
supernumerary officers. He said that if this claim was | The question.on postponing the bill until Thursday week 
allowed, he saw no reason why they should not appoint | was then carried—yeas 88, nays 64. 
another board.of commissioners, to see if they could, at! The bill for the improvement of harbors, and of the na- 
this late day, do more ample justice to the claimants of | Vigation of certain rivers, coming up for its third reading, 
this character. He had no doubt that something might! Mr. ADAMS expressed his hope that a bill involving in- 
be done to Virginia; but if these claims were allowed, it|terests so important would not share the fate of the pre- 
would open again the whole subject of State claims on| vious bills, in being postponed. 
the General Government. He contended, however, that} Mr. CLAY moved the postponement of this bill, as of 
it was too late now, and, moreover, that there were no| the preceding. 
accounts by which they could, with any ground of reason; Mr. HUNTINGTON demanded the yeas and nays 
or justice, disturb the settlement of the commissioners of| thereon, which were ordered, and the motion for post- 
1790. | ponement prevailed—yeas 86, nays 83. 
| Mr. ADAMS remarked if there had been a full attend- 
jance this postponement would not have occurred. 

THE COMMITTEE OF INVESTIGATION. THE TARIFF. 

; 

Mr. STANBERRY said, the select committee to which! The House then went into Committee of the Whole on 
had been referred the investigation of the alleged attempt-/| the state of the Union, and took up the bill reported by 
ed frauds committed by the late Secretary of War and/the Committee on Manufactures, on the subject of the 
Samuel Houston, had instructed him to ask leave of the | tariff. 

House to sit thereon during the sitting of the House; and| Mr. DRAYTON, of South Carolina, rose, The ques- 
he submitted a motion to that effect. | tion before us, said he, is one of deep and absorbing inte- 

Mr. DRAYTON objected, and remarked that, if the/rest, not merely because it involves the consideration of 
business of the select committee was important, the business | a general plan of taxation, complicate in its principles, and 
of the House was much more so, and, particularly, when} intricate in its details, but because, upon the decision 
there was such a subject as the tariff to be discussed, | which it shall receive from Congress depends the alterna- 
which imperiously demanded the attention of every mem-' tive of harmony or discord throughout this confederated 
ber who desired that that question should be adjusted with | republic. This being my conviction, I shall endeavor to 
aview to calm the fever then existing in the public mind. | approach its discussion in the tone, and with the feelings, 
He considered the duty of the select committee to be of| which are appropriate to a subject so extensive in its con- 
infinitely less importance than the discussion and decision | sequences, for good or evil, for weal or wo. 
of the tariff question. But if the House thought other-| Although, in my judgment, said Mr. D., the protective 
wise, he must request to be excused from serving on that! system is founded in a fallacious and injurious policy, at 
committee. | Variance with the spirit of the constitution, and the genius 

Mr. STANBERRY said he had made the motion by the of our institutions, I yet do not propose, formally, to en- 
unanimous desire of such of the committee as had attend-| force my opinion by any elaborate argument. To what 
ed to the business of the investigation. The resolution} has already been said upon this subject, both in this House 
recently adopted by the House to meet at ten o’clock, | and out of it, | would impart neither novelty nor illustra- 
rendered it impossible for the committee to devote the) tion. In my remarks, therefore, I shall confine myself, 
time they had hitherto done to the investigation; and if! almost entirely, to the effects which it is calculated to pro- 
the motion did not prevail, they could not prosecute it.|duce, not upon the labor and the capital of the country, 
With respect to the tariff, or any other important business) but upon its tranquillity and safety. 
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coming up, it would be in the power of any honorable} A majority of the people of the United States and o f 


member to occasionally absent himself from the commit-| their representatives are devotedly attached to the pro- 
tee, as he might feel it his duty so to do. |tective system, and a large minority of the people and of 

The motion of Mr. S. prevailed-—yeas 71, nays 64. their representatives deprecate it as utterly subversive 

On the bill for the liquidation of certain claims of Vir-|of their prosperity. These opposite sentimepts have 
ginia coming up, Mr. J. S. BARBOUR remarked that) neither originated in, nor grown out of, the party dissen- 
he had not expected to witness the hostility with which} sions of the past or of the present times, nor do they par- 
this bill had been met: but he was, at this moment, unwil-| take of their fluctuating nature, but remain deeply rooted 
ling to occupy the time of the House in debating it at! and unchanged amidst all political changes. The adyo- 
length, to the prejudice of the more important subject of! cates of restriction, nevertheless, insist that the advocates 
the tariff, and he therefore moved that its further conside-| of free trade are under a delusion in supposing that they 
ration should be postponed until Thursday week; which/are aggrieved by a protective tariff. Surely it saves nota 
was agreed to. little of dogmatism and annoyance in the restrictionists to 

The bill to incorporate the St. Francis Road Company |assume that they are the only competent tribunal to de- 
coming up for a third reading, Mr. CLAY moved that it/cide upon the expediency of a measure, the operation of 
be postponed until Thursday week, in order to take up|which they who complain of it know and feel. Why 
the tariff bill. should the Southern agriculturists be less capable to judge 

Mr. SEVIER complained that any delay should be gi-|of that which affects themselves, than the Northern and 
ven to this bill, which, he said, was of more importance to| Eastern manufacturers to judge of that by which they are 
Arkansas than fifty tariff bills. There was yet very little| affected? Are discernment and common sense altogether 
time allowed for any hope to have it passed through the| banished from the people of the South, so that they are 
Senate after passing this House. {f it was longer delay-| compelled to view what relates to themselves through the 
ed, and until the discussion on the tariff closed, in all like-| medium of other understandings; or are they to be charg- 
lihood they would have Black Hawk making his inroads! cd with w antonly announcing opinions which they do not 
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entertain? Without further pursuing a topic upon which 
argument has been exhausted, I will undertake to assert, 
what no observer of passing events will question, that 
whilst in the Northern and Eastern States the protective 
system is hailed as a blessing, it is execrated in the South- 
ern States as a withering curse. From these geographical 
differences, feelings and passions have been engendered, 
from which the most baleful censequences are to be ap- 
prehended. Should these States persevere in maintaining 
their irreconcilable opinions; should the restrictionists 
continue their exertions to rivet upon the citizens of the 
South what they conceive to be wrongs and oppressions; 
should the advocates of free trade insist upon the imme- 
diate repeal of all imposts, excepting for revenue; should 
both be resolved to push their adverse doctrines to ex- 
tremes upon the arena of this Hall, their contention must 
terminate in unqualified evil: even the successful in a 
struggle so desperate would have no cause of gratula- 
tion, no spoils of conquest to reap, for their triumph 
would be as fatal to the victorious as to the vanquished. 
To arrest the progress of discontent, to avert from our 
country the perils with which it is threatened, we must 
divest ourselves of the pride of opinion, the corrupting 
suggestions of avarice, the debasing allurements of self- 
interest, and appeal to loftier motives and to purer excite- 
ments. We must appeal toa liberal policy and an en- 
lightened patriotism. 
mutual deference and concession; and it is only by a 
transfusion into our bosoms of the spirit to which the con- 
stitution owed its birth, that we can accomplish its preser- 
vation. The advocates of restriction are called upon to 


co-operate in limiting the revenue to the necessary wants} 


of the Government, and to consent, after the extinguish- 
ment of the national debt, to a considerable diminution 
in the present rate of duties upon protected as well as 
unprotected articles. ‘he advocates of free trade are 
called upon to forbear from requiring the sudden aban- 
donment of protective duties, and to acquiesce ina gra- 


dual reduction of them, so regulated as to save from em-| 


barrassment a large portion of our fellow-citizens, who 
have invested their capitals in various branches of indus- 
try, under a reliance upon legislative protection. Can 
any good man desire that a system should be persisted in, 
which generates the bittercst animosities among those 
who are bound together by so many ties’? Can any wise 
man believe that it could be persevered in with safety to 
ourselves? Can any one anticipate that the laws ofa Govern- 
ment would long be obeyed, when millions of those upon 
whom they act detest them as the edicts of tyranny and 
oppression? 
the reciprocal benefits which it diffuses: destroy this opi- 
nion, and the basis is prostrated upon which the Union is 
erected. I do not use this language in the tone of me- 
nace. I should deem it indecorous in me to resort to me- 
nace towards the members of this House, and unbecoming 
in them to be influenced by menace from whomsoever it 
might proceed. My object is to soothe—not to irritate: 
to reconcile—not to provoke: to address myself to the 
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ful, and harmonious; and the friends of rational liberty, jy 
the old and in the new world, will still contemplate ou; 
constitution with reverence and admiration. 

I have already said that I shall not enter into a detailed 
examination of the protective system. But, as I diffe; 
from my colleague [Mr. McDvrrie] in many of his posi- 
tions, and in many of the effects which he deduced from 
these positions, instead of formally replying to him, I shall 
briefly state my own views upon this questio verata. {n 
my opinion, the burden of the protective tariff is borne 
by individuals, in a ratio proportionate to their consump. 
tion of protected articles; and whether the consumers he 
growers of cotton or wheat, or venders of lumber or 
peltries, or builders of ships or houses, or professional 
men or artisans, or laborers, they are’ still directly affect. 
ed by the protective system, exactly according to their 
consumption. Indirectly, the cotton planter would be 
peculiarly injured by the protective tariff, if it could be 
shown that his cotton sold for less in the foreign markets 
than it would were those duties repealed. Were this 
the case, the prices of the cotton of Brazil, of Egypt, of 
the East and of the West Indies, and of the United States, 
would be graduated, respectively, by the scale of duties 
which, in these countries, were imposed upon the impor. 
tations of the commodities of the nation by which thei 
cotton was purchased; but we know that in the foreign 


Our constitution, in the language of | markets the prices of all cottons are exclusively governed 
Washington, was ‘* the result of a spirit of amity, and of|by their qualities and intrinsic value. 


In Great Britain 
ithe cottons of the United States command a higher price 
\than those which come from their own possessions, which 
receive their productions without levying any duties upon 
their importation. In one way, the cotton planter is indi- 
rectly injured by the protective tariff. If the duty upon 
cotton manufactures was a moderate one, the quantity 
consumed would be greater, which would cause a greater 
demand for the raw material of which they are composed, 
and a consequent increase of its price; but as cotton is 
cultivated not only in extensive regions of the United 
States, but of other parts of the globe, the stimulant thus 
given to its production would soon occasion a larger quan- 
tity of it to be produced, by which the supply would ex 
ceed the demand, as it does at present, a be followed 
by a corresponding reduction in its price. 

I make these statements, said Mr. D., because I believe 
them tobe correct. However averse I may be to any le 
| gislative act, 1 would not overrate the ill consequences 
which, in my judgment, proceed from it. The real evils 
of the protective system, without the slightest exaggera- 
tion, are such as to warrant the loudest complaints against 
it. The high protective duties compel the consumer to 
buy what he consumes at higher prices than he would 
purchase at were these duties levied only for revenue 
These high duties are paid not only to the venders of 
foreign manufactures, but to the vender of protected do- 
| mestic articles, by which one portion of the community, 
'and that infinitely the most numerous, pay a tax for th 
benefit of an infinitely smaller portion of the community. 
Thus the many are subjected toa tax, whilst the few, 

from that taxation, receive a bounty. This distribution 





good sense and to the good feelings of those who hear|of burdens and benefits is rendered the more odious and 
me; to impress upon them the necessity of occupying a} intolerable, as the benefits are enjoyed by certain sections 
middle ground, and from thence, calmly and deliberately | of the Union, and the burdens are borne by other sections 
surveying the position in which we stand, to adopt those} of it; so that in the Eastern and Northern States, whilst 
healing measures which the crisis imperiously demands. |the tax which they pay is more than compensated to 
Should we pursue this course; should we resolve to ex-/them by the bounty which they receive, (as is demon- 
change mutual compromises and concessions; should we be} strated ‘by their incessant efforts to maintain and to in- 
ready to offer mutual sacrifices upon the altar of concord, | crease protective duties,) the burden of the tax is laid 
the clouds which now lower in our political horizon will) upon the Southern States, without any compensation at 
be dispersed; the federal banner, with its stars and stripes, | all. 1 
will still wave with undiminished and untarnished lustre,and! social right and political equality, and may well be de- 
will again, should foreign foes assail us, be borne triumph-| nounced by those who suffer from it, as unjust, injurious, 
ant upon the ocean and the land; we shall still present the partial, and oppressive. : 

glorious spectacle of a self-governed people, free, power-| That, by the competition between American and Ew 





Legislation of this character strikes at the root of 
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an manufactures, their price is diminished, as is assum- 
ed by the restrictionists, does not seem to me to be even 
speciously established, inasmuch as that competition is 

revented by protective duties from being attended with 
its natural results. To prove their position, the restric- 
tionists rely upon the fact that prices have successively 
fallen since the acts of 1816, of 1824, and of 1828. With- 
out assigning the various causes to which this fall in 

ricesis attributable, (which may, summarily, be stated to 
be the diminished cust of production and transportation 
throughout the civilized world, ) it is manifest that it can- 
not be owing to the protective tariff, so long as foreign 
articles are imported, and the price of similar protected 
domestic articles is not reduced below that at which the 
foreign are sold by the importer. When the prime cost 
of an American manufacture is as low as that of a similar 
European manufacture, the mere expenses of importation 
will secure to the American manufacturer an absolute mo- 
nopoly in the domestic market. 

Upon the constitutionality of the protective tariff I 
shall say but little. Although my own opinion upon this 
subject is that which I have expressed, I am yet compel- 
led to admit that a contrary opinion was maintained, al- 
most unanimously, by those who commanded the public 
confidence formerly, and that it is still maintained by the 
majority of our distinguished statesmen who are now living. 
The protective system was recommended as constitutional 
and expedient by our deceased Presidents, Washington, 
and Jefferson, and Monroe, and has been similarly recom- 
mended by Madison, and Adams, and Jackson. It was 
considered to be constitutional and expedient, shortly after 

























which several of the members had been delegates to the 
convention, and it has continued to be so considered by 
the majority of every Congress which has since been as- 
sembled. The commercial and navigating States of New 
England were as inimical to it in 1816 and 1824, as is South 
Carolina at the present time. Their representatives op- 
posed itat these periods, with all their talents and influence; 
yet not one of them denied its constitutionality upon this 
floor. In South Carolina, the act of 1816 was deemed 
to be both constitutional and expedient: six of her mem- 
bers, of whom eight were present, voted for it, and no opi- 
nion against the law, or any of its provisions, was uttered 
in any part of the State, although it was as plainly within 
the protective system, as is the act of 1828. The act of 
1810, as its supporters avowed, was intended for the pro- 
tection of manufactures. It first introduced the minimum 
duty, the most odious feature in the protective tariff. The 
declared object of this minimum was to protect our cotton 
manufactures from a competition with those of the East 
Indies, to exclude the latter upon which duties were paid, 
and to substitute for them the former, upon which duties 
were not paid, to the necessary diminution of the revenue. 
Inthe late Free Trade Conventionin Philadelphia, although 
all concurred in condemning the impolicy and oppres- 
siveness of the protective system, for the preservation of 
harmony among the members, it was agreed that the ques- 
tion of its constitutionality should not be discussed. How- 





























majority of their most enlightened statesmen and jurists, it 
must, in candor, be conceded that the weight of authority, 
whether we take numbers or great names as the criterion, 
preponderates in favor of the constitutionality of the pro- 
tective tariff. Under these circumstances, I shall feel 
inyself warranted in sustaining such a tariff bill as I have 
adverted to. 1 believe that the warmest advocate of free 
trade, in this House, admits that it would be inexpedient 
and extensively and deeply injurious to repeal the pro- 
tective duties at once, and is willing to consent to a bill 
; which does not exclude them. Even the bill reported by 
s the Committee of Ways and Means, regarded as utterly 
Vor. VIIT.—205 








the adoption of the federal constitution, in a Congress of 


ever differently this subject may now be viewed in the| 
Southern States by the majority of their citizens, and by a| 
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destructive of their interests by the restrictionists, con- 
tains protective duties; for the duties in it of twenty-five 
per cent. upor woollens, iron, &c. were intended to be 
protective, and they exceed by one hundred percent. the 
rate of duties which, according to that bill, would be ne- 
cessary for revenue. The constitutional principle, there- 
fore, would be as much violated by voting for that bill, as 
by voting for that which has been submitted by the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures. I shail, unhesitatingly, co-operate 
in sustaining a bill which shall afford substantial relief to 
those who are aggrieved by the existing tariff, although it 
may be protective in many of its provisions. Such a bill, 
at this critical period, ought to be regulated by a spirit of 
mutual concession and compromise, uncontaminated by 
local prejudices or private interests; if not so regulated, it 
will increase instead of allaying the discontent which per- 
vades so large a portion of the United States. The re- 
strictionists reverse the principle by which protection, 
granting it to be expedient, ought to be directed. A gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crawrorp] has argued, 
that because the protective duty upon iron was fifteen per 
cent. many years ago, it ought now to be higher; and 
this is the course of argument which the restrictionists 
have invariably pursued. They have constantly asked 
for an increase of protection, even for the encouragement 
of those manufactures which had long been established, 
and which, according to their own representations, were 
in the most prosperous situation. In England, whose ex- 
ample is so frequently cited for our imitation, the degree 
of protection which had formerly been granted to nume- 
rous branches of industry, has been latterly reduced, and 
in none has it been increased. No demonstration in mathe- 
matics is more certain than is the proposition, that if a 
manufacture could be sustained in its infancy by a given 

amount of protection, it would require a smaller amount 

of protection after it had approached to, or arrived at, 

maturity. Protective duties ought to be gradually and pro- 

spectively diminished. Were this policy steadily adopted, 

at no distant period domestic manufactures would receive 

all the aid which they stood in need of, by the incidental 

protection which would be afforded to them by a tariff for 

revenue. 

My colleague (Mr. McDvrrie] has asserted that the 
majority have no right to govern the minority; and if the 
majority pass an unconstitutional law, the minority have 
the constitutional right to arrest its execution. 

As these positions, though they have not a direct, may 
be held to have an indirect connexion with the question 
before us, | will make a few observations upon them. 
As they are laid down and commented upon by my col- 
league, I altogether dissent from them. ‘Yo determine 
questions under the constitution, that compact must be 
our guide. By it, the powers of Congress are not gene- 
ral, but limited to the execution of the powers which are 
specially granted to them. Within the scope of these 
granted powers, the constitution declares that ** the laws 
of the United States shall be the supreme law of the land.” 
When an act has been passed by a majority of Congress, 
and has been signed by the President, it is presumed to 
have been constitutionally passed, and constitutionally 
signed, and to be ‘the law of the land.” This is the 
general rule. But the framers of the constitution, aware 
of the impossibility so to convey their meaning by any 
language which they could use, as to prevent different con- 
clusions being drawn from it, were fully impressed with the 
necessity of devising some arbiter to prevent the distracting 
consequences which these conflicting conclusions would 
unavoidably produce. Had they devolved upon Con- 
gress the right of deciding these controversies, they would 
have exonerated the Federal Legislature from the limita- 
tions which had been imposed upon it, and converted it 
into a despotic assembly, uncontrolled excepting by its 
own discretion. Had they vested this right in the parties 
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ae they would have organized a system of confu-| the bill reported by the Committee on Manufactures, j 


sion a 
into its original elements. 
To avoid, therefore, the evils of despotism and anarchy, 


anarchy, which would soon have resolved society | might, after all, happen that the substitute proposed by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stewart) might 


be preferred, in which case all the time consumed jy 
they established a federal judiciary, constituted it a sepa-|amending the other bill would have been lost. 


There 


rate and independent department of the Government,| was but one great principle of difference between 1) 


and extended its powers ‘to all cases in law or equity, 


bill and that, and that related to the duty on wool ang 
arising under the constitution, the laws of the United} woollens. 


States,” &c. If, then, the federal judiciary decide that an| which was a general reduction o 


had the same object, 


In other yes the the 
the duties, but so re. 


act of Congress is unconstitutional, it becomes inoperative | gulated as to leave the principle of protection perfect)y 
and void: if they decide that it is constitutional, it becomes} unimpaired. That was the principle of the bill from the 


**the supreme law of the land,” and is binding upon all 
the people of the United States. 
stitutional mode by which a law thus pronounced to be 


Committee on Manufactures. It was a fundamental princi 
There is but one con-| ple with Mr. A., and with a majority of that committee. 


He could never, in the slightest degree, consent to its 


constitutional can be annulled, and that is an amendment| being impaired, inasmuch as he held it to be a vital interest 


to the constitution, by which the power to pass such a law | of this Union. 


may be ab 
grieved by a law which had been sanctioned by the judi- 
ciary, or individuals laboring under similar feelings, by re-| 


All else was mere matter of detail. He 


rogated. The States which felt themselves ag-| hoped, therefore, that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


[Mr. Stewart} would now bring forward his amendment 
Mr. CLAYTON said he had an amendment which he 


monstrances, by protests, by appeals to Congress or to the | wished to move as a substitute for the present bill. 


press; or the people of the aggrieved States, by changing | 


The CHAIR decided that it was not in order to receive 


their representatives, might endeavor to obtain the repeal | the amendment at this time. 


of the obnoxious law. These means are all constitutional, 
and they may or may not be effectual. 


Mr. HOFFMAN insisted on his amendment. [f the 


But when a law |two bills were to be compared, the only proper course 


has been pronounced to be constitutional by the federal | would be, first to amend this, and make it as perfect as 
judiciary, if the means which I have mentioned of pro-| possible, and then decide between it and any substitute 
curing its annulment, or of obtaining its repeal, be una-| which might be offered. 


vailing, the execution of the law cannot, constitutionally, 
be resisted. It can only be resisted by physical force, 


which is civil war, or by asserting a right which is para-| ment. 


mount to all constitutions—the right of revolution. 


Mr. R. M. JOHNSON insisted that the proper course 
would be to consider the present bill by sections for amend 
This was the regular and ordinary course pursued 

with all bills reported Fon one of the standing commit 


Should either of these desperate alternatives be resorted |tees of the House. If gentlemen wished to test the princi- 


to, we should be broken into separate States or separate 
confederacies, internally weak, externally powerless, and 
distracted by the deadly feuds which would rage among 
us from the excitement of sectional interests and pre- 
judices, and resentments; and our example would convey 
the withering conviction to the high-minded and the brave, 
in every clime, who seek for freedom from oppression, 
that man, under whatever favorable circumstances he may 
be placed, is incapable of self-government. The liberty 
of this country was achieved by its Union; by the rupture 
of that Union, its liberty would be destroyed, and these 
now sovereign and united States would be subjected to a 
foreign yoke, rendered more galling and intolerable by 
the thoughts of glory past, contrasted with present humilia- 
tion. Let us not flatter ourselves, should we experience the 
evils of separation, that we could remedy them by retrac- | 
ing our steps. This is a vain delusion; for should this| 
Union be once dissolved, the spirit which created and ani-| 
mated it, would depart from us, never to return. 
Having risen for the purpose of expressing my opinions 
and my feelings upon the critical situation of our country, 
and of submitting my views as to the course which ought 
to be adopted, to deliver ourselves from the internal 
dangers with which we are threatened, I shall not now 
advert either tothe bill or to the amendments to it which 
have been offered to the committee, although it is my inten- 
tion tomake some observations upon themata future time. 
Mr. HOFFMAN, of New York, offered an amendment 


bill which commences to detail the rates of duty. 
Mr. ADAMS observed that the substance of Mr. Horr- | 
MAN’s amendment was, in fact, already inserted in the first | 


section of the bill, which he quoted, and insisted that no|say that he regarded the question involved as decidedly 


ple of the bill, they could do so on a motion to strike out 
the enacting clause. But if once this principle was de- 
parted from for the discussion of bills introduced by in 
dividual members, the debate would be interminable 
There were fifty gentlemen, each of whom had a plan of 
his own, which, in his own opinion, would be a perfect 
remedy for all the evils of the country. He hoped the 
House would adhere to the regular course, that they would 
begin early and sit late. He was ready to come at day- 
light, and sit till twelve o’clock at night, and continue to do 
this until they got through the subject. The honor of the 
House, as well as the good of the nation, was involved; 
but if, after all, they found themselves unable to agree 
upon any regulation of the tariff, let them go home to 
their constituents, and tell them so. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE suggested that it would not be in 
order to receive a motion to strike out the whole of th 
present bill, until its friends had had an opportunity, }) 
amendments, to render it as perfect as possible. 

The CHAIR replied that it would not. 

Mr. BATES, of Maine, observed, on the subject of 
substitutes, that he had himself seen three, and he had 
no doubt that there were a great many more ready to be 
offered. 
the debate would indeed be interminable. 

The question was now taken on the amendment of M 
HorrMan, and it was agreed to. 


Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania, moved to strike out 
proposing the insertion of the words *‘ from and after the |the whole of the bill reported by the Committee on Manv- 
3d day of March, 1833,” before that provision of the |factures, after the enacting clause, and to insert one 0! 
|nineteen sections which he offered as a substitute. _ 

Mr. S. having stated at some length the principal points o! 


If all these were to be taken up in succession, 
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difference between the two bills presented, he proceeded to 


other inference could be drawn than that the taxes in the |the most important that could possibly occupy the atten: 
present bill were not to be levied until after the 3d of!|tion of the people of this country, and of their represcn- 


March, 1833, as they were not to take effect until the ex-' tatives here assembled. 


isting law should be repealed. 
proper that the House should first decide on what general 


in it. 


It involved not only the prospe™!) 
Mr. A. considered it most | and welfare of the nation at large, but of every individual 
The question was, whether the agriculture, manu 
principles the reduction of the tariff should take place. |factures, and commerce of this country should be pros 
Should they now proceed to the various amendments of|trated or upheld; whether we should rely on our ow! 
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vast resources, or return to a worse than colonial depend-|in the ee : ee — a eeenedentaien goods a 
ence on Great Britain; whether our farmers and me- |increasec legen eae a csdbemianeh ty the 
chanics were to be sacrificed, to make way for the|be the effect i the duty is reduced, as is prop ie 
tions of the soil and workshops of England; whe-|treasury bill, to less than half its present amount! i 
Sc ocuea pull down the walls erected by our pre-|it not result in the total and absolute destruction of the 
Suineineil to guard and protect our national industry, —— Smeets ee: yr ee ? a porn reg 
Te ae eo mime sh choles dasking oineden inatonniaed and aenanda millions of dol- 
specie, and renew the melancholy 3 tha ) 
aeaiand 1817, 1818, and 1819, which followed the re-|lars, oe - — pees 6 eee 
duction of the duties of 1816; or whether we should — a Ww ee wa = we esi conn 
firmly maintain our protective system—a system which | this — . a i - apt ie ae eee 
has vindicated its adoption by all its fruits, fulfilled all the jon whic! : t . _ : ary ee —— eee 
hopes of its friends, and falsified all the predictions of its itence of ape. _ hande sas. ee 
enemies; a system under which the country had risen to ithe British ae cS —— pentane ibe yal 
ae idee ou soni om cena itish Elin cauadbaace carinii with - almost un- 
he said, the contest was now between ritish | : Ic U ’ 
nae American farmers and manufacturers for the |bounded capability - ae eee - 
American market; and the question is, which side shall /pendent on Ragland o our ne ee Phe a of 
we take? — — real seneiae at issue, and it can omnia eed Piva 8 apa oe = hone —— 
neither be disguised nor evaded. five : ’ : 
the bill reported by the Committee on Manufactures, jalso from Egypt, Poland, and the — ie = — 
for which he had offered a substitute, he considered sub- | from Ireland, where they are Pt -_ — a 
stantially the same as the bill received from the Treasury |than here ‘ as spaniel my oer ee 
Department. In all essential respects they correspond- and grow rich; ees ee oF See 
ed; they were obnoxious to the same objections, would Flour, he conten ed, was no ’ . P ee 
be followed by the same results, and should, therefore, ee oye nore + a ee ee ae ae 
- Posty _— ~ i csiadeaentneneamnee he ates into eet, tal the policy that recommended 
Ist. The reduction of revenue to the wants of the Go- ithe anes < the 0 ee po er 
vernment, after the payment of the public debt. 2d. The | importation o the — : bag 1. i a 
reduction of taxes. He thought the slightest attention cloth was the result o agricul es — ae ceniinen 
to the facts en a. would — ae — ea ae a oon a 
every one that the bill, if passed, would have precisely | goods, ore . Ll 
the opposite effect. Instead of reducing, it would greatly | Sistence of labor, and other ag a 
increase the revenue, and, of course, increasc taxation; ifso, jentered into its composition. 7M were — : 5h 
it must be ecag e on the principles —— —_ —_ oe an Waa team Goecat cueaginn ae 
. acts. m , advert to the | the Secretary o e asury 
an Gilbane con ee on commerce than half the existing protection, and thus to crush them 
and navigation, communicated to the House some days | under the weight of een lf ee 
since, they would find that the imports, during the last | Chancellor a — m0 eer eee 2 - 
year, had increased to such an extent, in spite of all our | British ‘manu ayes estruy a po orf 
present high protection, that the revenue on three items, | British ey, ma : > ro cee ee cee 
woollens, cottons, and iron, alone would amount, ev en jand crus 7s great - uf —s pie sc akeareuene 
under the reduced rate of duties proposed, to five msilfions | Gas ised a or * ae “ es sae to sana 
of dollars more than the rex enue derived from the im-| Department. led: > = nd vi on jhe nek ek oo 
ports of the same articles in 1830, under the present high| here recommend ed; to redui q  Britich 
rate of duties. The imports of woollens, cottons, aud |move the obstructions to the importation oo —_ 
iron, with its manufactures, amounted, in 1830, to up-|England would give millions to secure the a 
wards of Nineteen and a half millions; in 1831, to up- | either the bill reported from the treasury, or that y 
wards of thirty-seven and a half millions! The import Committee of Ways and Means. The chairman 0 : . 
of woollen goods increased frem something more than |Committee of Ww ays and Means [Mr. McDr rrie) hai 
five to upwards of $13,000,000; wool, from 667 ,000 to| frankly avowed his object; it was to destroy — 
5,662,000 pounds; cotton, from seven to sixteen millions; /and make way for British manufactures, to increase - 
and iron, and its manufactures, from five to seven millions|importation of British goods, and the exportation <« 
of dollars. If the imports of these articles, under existing | American specie. So that, money becoming plenty in 
protection, doubled in amount last year, reduce the duties | England, prices would rise, and consequently = 
as proposed by the ‘freasury Department, and what will| would command a better price; and, on the oe 
be the result? Will not the imports and the revenue be|money becoming scarce in the North, prices would fall, 
vastly increased? Especially when it is recollected, that, |and they would obtain their supplies at a cheaper rate; 
of these three articles, we now manufacture, in this/in other words, his object was to enrich England, by im- 
country, to the amount of ninety-two millions of dollars porting her goods, and impoverish this country by send- 
perannum. Suppose you destroy, by this bill, only one- | ing our money to pay for them. BP. =e Sich Se 
third of this immense production, which must be supplied} The gentleman frankly admits, however, that it is bet- 
from abroad, the imports would consequently be more |ter for the American farmer to pay even higher prices for 
than doubled, and our revenue, of course, vastly increas-| American manufactures, because he gets a higher price 
ed. If the imports of wool increased from 667,000)| for his produce in exchange. But this will not do; we 
pounds, in 1830, to 5,662,000 pounds, in 1831, with a|must consent to destroy our manufactures, to give up our 
protecting duty of eighty-two and a half per cent., what | agriculture, and send our money to England to induce 
will it be next year, if the protection be reduced, as pro-| her to give ‘*two cents a pound more for cotton.” And if 
posed by the Secretary of the Treasury, to five per cent. | our manufactures and mechanic arts are destroyed, what 
On Coarse, and twenty-five per cent. on fine wool? Will/then? [tis an easy matter, the gentleman says in his re- 
it not (as was said by the gentleman from Massachusetts, | port, for ‘*a hatter or ashoemaker to take up some other 
Mr. By rks) put the knife to the jugular of every sheep trade.”? What other trade, when all are alike destroy ed? 
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Can they beg? No, for all would be beggars. But they |or given up. But, sir, it must be admitted, on the other 


have an alternative left; and what is it? To go, hat in hand, 
to some Southern nabob, with his thousand slaves, and 
his six hundred votes, and beg leave to hoe corn, at six- 
pence a day, among his negroes. Yes, sir, this is the re- 
sult of the system of policy proposed for our adoption; 
and if we do not promptly agree to it, South Carolina, 
we are told, will not remain in the Union five months. 
If these are her only terms of compromise, I say, for one, 
lether go. But no, sir; she will not go, if she is wise. 
She is more indebted for security, against dangers that 
lurk in her own bosom, to this Union, and to its dreaded 
ower, than any State in it. The people of South Caro- 
ina cannot shut their eyes to the perils of such a step, 
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hand, that there are many gentlemen in the South who are 
disposed to approach this subject in a different spirit, 
and with a view to its amicable und satisfactory adjust. 
ment; to such he was disposed to make every concession 
that could be made, without absolute ruin to the country 
in which he lived, and the people he had the honor {, 
represent: hence, he had proposed the bill now unde; 
consideration. This bill proposed an annual reduction 
of duties on every thing except certain specified articles, 
of ten per cent. per annum for two years in succession, 
and to admit negro clothing free of duty. It contained, 
however, compensating provisions in the reduction of dy 
ties on unprotected articles; guards against frauds; the re. 





it W 
though some of her advisers may. She will pause, I | gulation of the value of the pound sterling; the prompt cret 
trust, and pause long, before she commits this fatal, suicidal | Dayment of duties; and the omission of the one dollgy that 
act. Let her look for a moment at the consequences of | minimum. Such was the general outline of the bill he fact 
such a step to the present and all future generations, to the | had proposed, it was proposed in a spirit of compromise toa 
cause of liberty throughout the world; let her look to her | and concession, and, in that spirit, he hoped it would be par 
own situation, and to her own resources, to her means of accepted. effe 
prosecuting a war against this Government; for resistance | But it was due to himself to say that it was entirely dif. alse 
to the law must result in civil war; this was inevitable. | ferent from the bill he would have proposed, had he been ten 
It was proper and right, therefore, that she should first | left free to take the course which the real interests of the of | 
calmly and dispassionately review the whole ground. | country required, without reference to the discontent pre. of 
Where is her army and her navy, her men and her money, | vailing in the South. The payment of the public debt rec 
to contend aguinst the united energies of this powerful | presented the most glorious opportunity of elevating this ce} 
Union? For, let it be remembered, this Union will remain |country to the highest point of national prosperity and cot 
unbroken, though rebellion may, for a short season, raise | national greatness, but this glorious opportunity, with all ad 
her black and bloody standard within its borders. Such {its benefits, must be yiclded to the unfounded prejudices evi 
things had happened more than once in the brief history | of the South. the 
of our Government, and never with so little cause as now | The course which the interests of this country demand¢- the 
exists in the South. During a period of extraordinary | ed, and which, under other circumstances, he would have qu 
pecuniary distress, the people of Western Pennsylvania | proposed, was to reduce the revenue, by repealing the wi 
had resisted the tax gatherers sent by this Government |duties on what we cannot produce, and increasing them tra 
to sell their last cow, and the bread from the mouths of upon what we can; to give ample protection, or none at in 
their children; still they yielded at once when force was |all. The reverse of the course now proposed was tl St 
threatened. But where is the tax gatherer now? Such | true one: instead of reducing the duties, as proposed by le 
a thing is unknown under this Government. No people |the Secretary of the Treasury, on wool and woollens, or 
under heaven enjoyed so many blessings, with so few bur- | cotton, glass, salt, leather, iron, and their manufacture : of 
dens, as this people. No man is coerced to pay acent|he would increase them gradually at the rate of five per 01 
for the support of Government; our revenue is derived | cent. per annum, until the market was completely secure ti 
from duties levied upon foreign goods, and paid partly, | to the American farmer and manufacturer; he would thus of 
as he would show, by foreigners, and partly by those who | encourage the investment of capital, and the acquisition of ti 
choose voluntarily to purehase and consume them. Where- | skill; he would extract wealth from the rich mines of the hi 
fore, then, this perpetual clamor about robbery and plun- | mountains; cover the hills and valleys with flocks and la 
der, resistance and rebellion? Where are the burdens | herds; fill the country with smiling villages, and become r 
and oppressions complained of? They existed only in the | in fact, as wellas in name, a free and independent peoy le k 
dreams_ and imaginations of gentlemen; they were but | He would put the country upon its own resources for what S| 
shadows, which a moment’s cool reflection would forever jit can and ought to produce, instead of importing it; stimu- v 
dispel. Our manufacturers now supply the South with | late domestic instead of foreign industry; divers fy labor, c 
cotton goods at one-fourth of their former price, and | promote competition, break down monopoly, increas: v 
this they call plunder; woollens at one half, and this is | production, diminish prices, create markets for agricul e 
robbery; glass, paper, lead, and many other articles, at | ture, save the millions now sent abroad. ‘The only effect. M 
one-third of their former cost, and this is oppression! These | ual way to reduce the revenue was to diminish imports b) ¢ 
things surely could never produce resistance, there was | increasing dutics. The idea of reducing revenue by in V 
nothing to resist; but resistance, if it should come, woukd | creasing imports, the source of revenue, involved an ab- \ 
be put down, as it always had been, without bloodshed | surdity on the very face of it. But why import wool and 
and without difficulty. He hoped, therefore, to hear no | woollens? What country under heaven possessed such a \ 
more about ‘glorious rebellion;” it was not a fit argu- | capacity for their production? And, with proper encou ; 
ment to be addressed to this House, or this country. We |ragement and protection, the day was not distant when we | 
come hear to listen to reason, not threats. This was not | would export woollen, as we now do cotton goods. Why . 
the language of conciliation; he would never be driven | not? Is not our capacity for the production of wool greater ' 


from the discharge of his duty by threats like these; he | than for the production of cotton’? If we ean succt — 
would not compromise with treason, or concede any thing converting one into cloth, at the lowest price, w hy not the 
toa spirit of rebellion. ‘Yo yield to such a spirit, was put- | other? Why is the cotton manufacture so oo _ 
ting every thing to hazard; its demands would only be in- | reason was obvious; because it received protection y the 
creased by concessions. ‘The more we yield, the more | minimum introduced in the tariff of 1816, whereas wool- 
will it demand, until it ends in resistance. Such a spirit lens were left w ithout protection until 1824, . he ¢ ne 
rmoust be met at once with justice, with firmness, and with manufacture was sixteen years old, and the other only 
decision; this was the only true course, and he hoped it eight. Woollens, however, for the time, had advanced 


: : . , . > wennile . 
was the course that would now be adopted. The supre- more rapidly than cotton. The supply of wi ollen 
macy of the law must be asserted. ‘The time has come now estimated at forty millions per annum, ot a : 
when the authority of this Government must be enforced , cotton did not exceed twenty-eight; and he would hazare 
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; will ensure its adoption ina very short time. 


| The protection of every country must be in proportion to| remarks directly. 
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nothing in the prediction, that, if the present protection 
be continued on woollens as long as it had been on cot- 
tons, we should not only save the thirteen millions of dol- 
lars now sent abroad, but would soon export woollens, 
and undersell the British on equal terms in the foreign 
markets of the world, where they now acknowledge our 
superiority in the cotton manufacture, by counterfeiting 
our marks; a fact notorious, and admitted by all. 

Bad as was the bill reported by the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, [Mr. McDurrre,] yet, in 
two respects, at least, he thought it decidedly preferable 
to that of the Secretary of the Treasury. The first was, 
that, by reducing the duties to twelve and a half per cent. 
it would effect a reduction of the revenue, while the Se- 
cretary’s would increase it. The second advantage was, 


of cheap labor, cheap hats, cheap shoes, cheap every 
thing, flow into the prosperous country, paralyzing its in- 
dustry, and drawing away its money, until the money be- 
ing thus transferred from the rich to the poor country, 
the depressed would become the prosperous, and the pros- 
perous the depressed nation’? Such would be the effect 
of free trade between this country and England, even if 
she were willing to adoptit. Our laborer must work for 
sixpence per day, or yield the market to the paupers of 
England. But how much more ruinous if we relax, and 
she adheres to her restrictive policy’? The reduction of 
protection would reduce the price of labor in this country 
Just as certainly as the removal of an obstruction, which 
separated two ponds of unequal elevation, would depress 


c the one to the level of the other, or depress the higher in 
that this project, if adopted, would arrest all our manu-| proportion to the reduction of the wall of separation. 


factures at once, and bring the country immediately back | Hence he contended that this was a most important con- 
toa high = tariff; while that of the Treasury De-|test. It was a contest to uphold the labor of this country 
partment would only protract a ruinous struggle, and more|on the one hand, and to press it down on the other; not 
effectually destroy the manufacturer in the end; it would|one kind of labor only, but every kind—agricultural, ma- 
also delay the return of the country to a sound and enligh- nufacturing, and mechanical. The question was whether 
tened system of protecting policy. The duties, in neither] we should employ and cherish our own industry, and cir- 
of these bills, amounted to protection. Any thing short/culate our money at home, or send it abroad to import 
of this was alike destructive. Where forty per cent. was} wool and woollens, iron, hats, shoes, every thing, from 
required for protection, thirty was no better than five, ex-| foreign countries. Labor is the foundation of national 
cept forrevenue. There was no civilized and enlightened | prosperity; it is the great parent of all production. De- 
country on earth that neglected to guard and protect, by press labor, and you depress the nation. Labor would 
adequate regulations, its own industry. No Government! prosper or decline precisely as you increase or diminish 
ever Neglected it without incurring immediate ruin; and| protection. Let gentlemen withdraw protection, and 
that protection must always be graduated to the state of] flood our country with foreign goods, export our money, 
the national prosperity: high prosperity and high labor re-/ and prostrate and paralyze all the laboring classes in the 
quired high protecting duties; impoverished countries, | fields and the workshops; and let them go home and tell 
where labor was low, required less. The idea of ‘‘free|their constituents that they prefer British to American 
trade” was now universally exploded; it had no advocates} productions, unless they would work as cheap as the pau- 


fin the world, except a few enthusiasts in our Southern} pers of England, the serfs of Russia, or the slaves of the 


States; it was found to be an ignis fatuus that had always| Indies; let them say so, and ask their suffrages and re- 
led its followers to certain destruction—beautiful in the-! ceive their answers. This might do in the South, where 
ory, but ruinous in practice. ‘The Emperor Alexander, | labor had no voice, where the master votes for his slaves; 
of Russia, some few years since, captivated with this the-| but it would not satisfy the hardy, independent, and en- 
ory, had relaxed for a season his high system of protec-| lightened yeomanry of the Northern, Middle, and West- 
tion; but soon his prime minister, Count Nesselrode, in an} ern States. The effect of this system of free trade was to 
official report, informed him that the effect of the reduc-| divide society into two classes, nabobs and paupers; rich 
tion of duties had been there what it would be here; it] men and beggars; princes and dependents; that was the 
had, he said, made Russia pay a ‘‘ruinous tribute to Eng-| legitimate result of the system. It was nothing to the em- 
land and France, who remained faithful to their prohibito-| ployer that labor was depressed. It was nothing to the 
ry systems; agriculture,” he stated, ‘* was without a mar-| consumer, who lived upon his income, upon the interest 
ket, industry, without protection, languished and declined;]| of his stocks, his inortgages, and bonds, that labor went 
specie was exported, and the most solid commercial houses! supperless to bed: his income nominally remained the 
were shaken.” Ile, accordingly, recommended a tariff}same, though it was increased, in fact, precisely in the 
containing no less than one hundred and forty prohibitions, | proportion that labor and property was depressed; this is 
which was adopted, and the country restored to its wont-| a self-evident proposition. 

ed prosperity. Such would be the effect of “free trade”| Mr. S. said he knew the sufferings and the toils of labor; 
in this country; such would be the report of the Ameri-|he had himself labored for years in the field and in the 
can minister, and such its consequences. If gentlemen| workshop. It was to the laboring people he was indebted 
want prohibition, let them first try free trade, and they | for ev ery thing. He stood here their representative and 





'advocate; and, when he deserted them, he hoped that 
The effect of free trade, even if universally adopted, | heaven would desert him. The day had not yet come, he 
would be to reduce the most prosperous country to the} trusted, when the aristocracy were to rule this country. 
condition of the most depressed. but should any nation| 


be so infatuated as to adopt free trade, while others ad-|the people. The will of the majority had been stigmatiz- 


hered to the restrictive policy, it would fall an immediate | ed as the most odious tyranny; worse than the mob, more 


sacrifice—a miserable victim to its own folly and rashness. | despotic than a Turkish Divan. He would notice these 


He supported this system of policy 
its prosperity. Nothing was clearer than that high-priced | from views widely different from those avowed by many 
and prosperous labor required high protection against | gentlemen. He legislated not for the benefit of the manu- 
low-priced and depressed labor. If, in two contiguous|facturers, but the farmers of the country. It was the 
territories, enforcing protection, the one highly prosper-| farmers and mechanics who were most benefited by this 


ous, and the other greatly depressed; in the one the pro-|system of policy. Gentlemen talked of this as a system to 


| ductions of labor being high, shoes and hats, for instance, |sustain and enrich overgrown manufacturing establish- 
> commanding two dollars; in the other, where money w’as|ments. No such thing. t 
§ scarce, and labor low, they were sold for one dollar; sup- inot to be benefited in the end, though, for the moment, 
; pose, then, these two countries adopt ‘‘ free trade,” what} they may | 


The existing establishments are 


be relieved from the injurious effects of foreign 
vill be the effect? Would not the low-priced productions| competition. This system, he said, while it destroyed fo- 


| We had heard much during the debate about the will of 
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reign competition, called into life and activity competition |Then, suppose we add one dollar per box to the duty on 
at home; which, however beneficial it might be to the | foreign glass—a cargo is imported and sold—it can bring 
country at large, was not calculated to increase the profits |no more than five dollars per box. Who then pays the 
of capital already invested, no more than the establishment |duty? Clearly the foreigner. The American consumer 
of half a dozen new stores, taverns, hat or shoe factories, pays no more for his glass after the tax than he did before 
ina village, would be calculated to increase the business | it was imposed; he still gets glass at five dollars, the duty 
and the profits of those who already enjoyed the monopo-|being deducted from the profits of the foreign manufac. 
ly. ‘Yo illustrate his view of this part of the subject, he|turer; and what was true with regard to glass, was truc 
would suppose a case of common occurrence—the case of] with regard to other articles. That such had been the 
an interior town, in which there was a single woollen fac-| practical operation, was established beyond all doubt by 
tory, where the neighboring farmers sold their wool, and |the foreign invoices filed in the custom-house. He had 
bought their supply of cloth. The manufacturer, having |taken the trouble to examine into this matter, and gentle. 
no competition, regulates both his own prices and those of men would there find the fact proved, beyond all doubt, 
the farmer. But suppose, in consequence of the encou-|that, immediately after the increased duties, imposed by 
ragement afforded by a high tariff, half a dozen new fac-|the tariffs of 1824 and 1828, took effect, the prices of the 
tories should spring up in this town, producing six times | foreign articles on which they were levied fell in the fo. 
the quantity of cloth, and creating a demand for six times|reign market precisely by the amount of the duty. The 
the quantity of wool and provisions, would not the increas-| price in the American market remained the same. How 
ed production of cloth soon glut the market, and reduce |did this occur? The importing merchant told the foreign 
the price, while the increased demand for all the produc- | manufacturer that an additional tax was imposed in the 
tions of the farmer would as certainly increase his prices! United States, but he could get nothing more on account 
and his profits?’ He would enjoy the double advantage of |of the duty, and he must therefore deduct it from the 
receiving more and paying less. ‘This was the plain and | price, otherwise he could not purchase. The deduction 
practical operation of the protecting policy. It was the | was made accordingly, as was proved by the invoices to 
farmers, after all, who enjoyed its benefits to a much|which he referred. Immediately after the tariff of 1828, 
greater extent than the manufacturers. Hence he called|the invoices showed a fall of four dollars and forty cents 
upon all who represented the farming and agricultural in-ja ton on foreign hammered bar iron, and seven dollars 
terests of this country, to rally around, to sustain, and/on rolled, precisely the amount of the duty; and the 
support this system, so essential to their prosperity and|same thing had occurred in relation to cloths, prints, and 
welfare. In support of this view of the subject, he beg-|many other articles. And what is the plan proposed by 
ged leave to mention a single additional fact, stated to him|the Secretary of the Treasury? It is to repeal these taxes, 
by a highly respectable merchant and manufacturer then|thus imposed upon foreigners, and thereby enable them 
present. It was this: That, before the manufacture of] more effectually to break down and destroy the manufac- 
cotton goods had succeeded in this country, he sold to the | turers of this country, to flood our country with foreign 
farmers foreign cottons at forty cents per yard, and receiv-| goods, export our specie, and prostrate every branch of 
ed butter at ten cents per pound. That now he sold them /|the national industry. The effect of this system was to 
better goods, of his own manufacture, for ten centsa yard, | lighten the burdens and increase the profits of foreign in- 
and gave twenty cents a pound for butter, and for other!/dustry, and ruin and depress our own; and it is for us to 
productions in the same proportion. That then he gottwo}say whether this shall be done; whether we will take 
pounds of cotton for one yard of cloth, and now he gave |the side of the American or the foreigner, in this mighty 
two yards of cloth for one pound of cotton. Such was/struggle for the American market. 
the effect of this system in favor of both the farmer and| He now came, Mr. S. said, to an argument of great im 
cotton planter, whose true interest it most evidently was, | portance. It, in fact, lay at the foundation of all the op- 
not to destroy, but to increase, by every means in their} position and clamor against the tariff policy. He referred 
power, the manufacturing spirit of this country, to stimu-!to the assertion, made upon all occasions, that the duty 
late competition, enlarge the capital, and increase the|is added to the price, and therefore operated as a tax 
production of manufactured goods, thereby reducing the | upon consumption. If this assertion should prove to be 
price of all they purchase, and increasing the price of all| unfounded in point of fact, as he hoped to be able clearly 
they sell. Mr. S. appealed to the cotton planters them-/to show, then there being no addition to the price in 
stives to say whether such was not the plain and practi-| consequence of the protecting duty, of course there could 
cal operation of the system; and, if so, whether they were |be no ground of complaint. Now, so far from the cuties 
not bound, by every principle of self-interest, as well as|levied for protection adding any thing to the price, he 
of liberal and enlightened policy, to support it. |hesitated not to affirm, and he challenged gentlemen to 

On the subject of taxation Mr. S. thought there was/the scrutiny, that high protecting duties had never failed 
much misapprehension. Some gentlemen contend that|in a single instance to diminish the price, and the reduc 
the duties are paid by the producer, others by the con-jtion of the price of articles highly protected had been 
sumer; when, in fact, they were paid, to a great extent, | much greater than on other articles of the non-protected 
by neither. Duties levied on articles not manufactured |class. And this reduction of price, he also affirmed, had 
or produced in this country, he admitted were paid (so| been universal, wherever adequate protection had been 
far as the price was enhanced) by the consumer; but ites He defied gentlemen to point out a single ¢x- 


CT 


ties levied on articles extensively manufactured in this|ception; yet, in the face of these facts, it was asserted 
country, were taxes levicd upon and paid into our trea-|that the duty was added to the price! To illustrate his 
sury by foreigners. This was perfectly plain and evident. | argument on this point, he would mention a few out of 4 


now manufactured extensively in this country, the price 
of which was known and established, then increase the 
duty, say ten or twenty per cent., on the foreign rival pro- 
duction, this could not affect the price established by the 
manufacturers here, The foreigner must sell at this price, 
and of course pay the duty himself. Take the case of 
hats, shoes, cloth, iron, glass, or any thing else of Ame- 
rican manufacture, having a fixed market price; glass, for 
instance, is manufactured here at five dollars per box. 


duty on coarse cotton goods had been increased one hun- 
dred and twenty-five per cent., the price had fallen from 
twenty-five to six cents a yard, and, instead of importing 
the article, we now not only supply our own consump 
tion, but actually export it to the amount of nearly two 
millions of dollars per annum. On many grades of wool- 
lens the duty had a few years since been increased, on 
some articles one hundred per cent., and the price had 
fullen to less than one-half its former amount, Our mat- 


For the sake of illustration, select any article you please, : catalogue of articles which he held in his hand. The 
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ket was already supplied, and if the protection was con-| How such a course of policy could be justified or de- 


tinued, we would soon export woollens to a greater ex-| fended, he was at a loss to conjecture. By the act of 
tent than we now do cotton goods. The duty on window | 1828, gentlemen said to the manufacturers, build up. By 
Jass had been increased nearly one hundred per cent.;/ this they say, pull down. Though an action for damages 
the price had consequently fallen from fourteen to four|could not perhaps be sustained against the gentleman 
dollars per box; the importation had entirely ceased, and| from New York, [Mr. Horrmay,] yet there was at least 
exportations had already commenced. The same might! grounds for.a pretty plausible declaration, and he did not 
be said of cut nails, shot, lead, chemical preparations, and} know but juries might be found who would award da- 
an almost infinite variety of articles, many of which were} mages. 

now actually bought at our factories for less than the} Numerous laws had been passed by the mother coun- 
amount of the duty! Yet, sir, we are gravely told, in| try, before the revolution, making it a highly penal of- 
the face of all these facts, that the duty is added to the | fence to erect forges and factories in this country. Those 
price, and that the consumer has to pay it. The man | laws were mild and just, compared with this kind of legisla- 
who purchases American calico in Philadelphia for six|tion. Those laws deceived nobody. They were prohi- 
cents per yard has to pay eight and three-quarter cents/bitory, preventive, and prospective in their operation. 
a yard duty!! This was the result of the argument, and/ ‘They warned the people against investing their money in 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. Camanretenc) had| manufactories. But this system of legislation was decep- 
proved it by figures as clearly as that two and two make tive, retrospective, and destructive. It first invited capi- 
four. He would not fatigue the committee with a further | tal to engage in manufactures, and then passed an ex post 
enumeration of articles; but, when gentlemen daily and| facto law to destroy it. It was inviting the citizens to do 
hourly7asserted the fact that the duty operated as a tax|a meritorious act, and afterwards punishing it with the ut- 
by increasing the price, he hoped they would at least| most severity. This was worse than the Roman tyrant 
produce some single instance to prove it. But, if gen-| who concealed the law so as to entrap his people. 

tlemen failed to prove the truth of this assumption, that} Such a system was more abandoned in principle, and 
protective duties increased prices, the whole clamor and} more destructive in its effects on the Northern and Mid- 
noise about taxation, robbery, and plunder, was false and/ dle States, than would be a law to emancipate all the 
unfounded, and all the fine and flowery speeches built| Southern slaves; yet who would dream of proposing 
on this foundation must go for nothing——they vanish into} such a measure, and what a flame would it not produce 
thin air, and, |throughout the Union? But if the people of the manu- 


* Like the baseless fabric of a vision facturing and grain-growing States will not co 
Leave net a wreck behind.” : | & § & g consent to 


, E $e ,be sacrificed to make a market for British goods, the 

The whole ground of complaint against the tariff was) south will destroy ithe Union! And must we yield to 
entirely removed. Assumptions against facts, and theo-| threats? He hoped not. Look for a moment at the 
ries against experience, would not do; something more} importance of the home market for agriculture. The 
than this was required to satisfy an intelligent people. —_| quantity of land in cultivation in the United States he had 

But the fact that a reduction of price followed an | seen estimated at three hundred and fifty millions of acres; 
crease of protection, was not now more certain than the if valued at ten dollars, it would amount to $3,500,000,000. 
cause that produced it was obvious. Protection increased | 


ya Cy ; , | The annual productions of land are supposed to be equi- 
competition, competition increased production, and an 


' $ . *") valent to its value. If this was correct, then the annual 
increase of production never failed to produce a dimi- productions of land in the United States would be $3,500,- 
nution of price. This was an invariable and universal 


f fas an | : 000,000; or estimate it, if you please, at half this amount, 
rule, as certain and unerring in its operations as the ebb-) the whole, whatever it may be, is consumed at home, ex- 
ing and flowing of the tides. Competition was the great} cent the miserable amount of forty-seven millions; and of 
agent that worked out these wonderful results. A better| this pittance thirty-two millions was cotton, tobacco, and 
illustration of the truth of this proposition could not be} rice; leaving the whole of the agricultural exports north 
found, than was afforded by the familiar fact that abun-| of the Potomac to all the world at fifteen millions of dol- 
dant crops always produced low prices, and short crops} ars! Yet gentlemen seem disposed to destroy this im- 
high ones. : : | mense home market, by opening our ports to British goods, 
The first section of the treasury bill, adopted by the} Agriculture lies at the foundation of the national prospe- 
Committee on Manufactures, proposes a total repeal of the | rity—when it prospers, all prosper--when it declines, 
tariff of 1828. He was at a loss to see how gentlemen) a}y suffer. He appealed to the observation and expe- 
who had voted for that law (and the Secretary of the} pience of every one for the truth of this remark. Agri- 
Treasury was himself one of the number) could now ad-/culture, he affirmed, was the grand thermometer by 
vocate its repeal. Four years ago gentlemen passed this| which the degree of national prosperity is always ascer- 
law; they held out the promise of protection to the coun-| tained. i 7 
try; they invited capital to engage in manufactures; they! The American people have long been taught to look 
encouraged the farmer to increase his flocks; they told| forward to the period of the final extinguishment of the 


him he should have protection. Capital had been tempt-| public debt as to a glorious jubilee; when the nation, 
ed by these promises and inducements to go to work;) released from this thraldom, would be left free to adopt 
millions had been invested in woollen, in iron, cotton, and} 


I t and) a system of policy which, while it would render us inde- 
various other branches of manufacture. They are just| pendent of foreign countries, would at the same time 
now getting under way, struggling into life against a 


. i t awaken to new activity and life all our energies and all 
powerful rival, when this proposition, like a clap of thun-| our resources, improving our internal condition, facili- 
der in a clear sky, comes to ruin and destroy them. The| tating internal commerce, and rendering this free Govern- 
gentleman from New York, (Mr. Horrman,] who had just) ment, as it should be, the wonder and admiration of the 
resumed his seat, was of the number who voted for this | world. 
law, which he is now about to repeal, and thus sacrifice | 
those who were deceived and deluded by the promised | 
protection of the act of 1828. It was saying to them as 
the veiled prophet of Korassan said to his deluded follow- 


ers, when he threw off the veil and doomed them to de- 
struction: 








But, sir, said Mr. S., if the payment of the pub- 
lic debt is to be made the occasion of adopting an oppo- 
site system—of arresting the progress of internal in- 
provement--of prostrating our manufactures--paralyzing 
our agriculture--depressing and degrading the free labor 
of this country—-demoralizing its character, and breaking 
a aad sei eae al yates inal eine iia down its lofty, noble, and independent spirit—if such 
Ye would be dupes and victims, and ye are.” was to be the result, and he verily believed such wonld 
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be the effect of the system now proposed by the Treasu- 
ry Department, then, he said, the payment of the public 
debt would be converted into the most blighting and wi- 
thering curse that ever afflicted any people. 

What is the true course of policy now to be adopted? 
Ask an enlightened American statesman, and he will 
tell you: Select from this long catalogue those articles 
which we can and ought to manufacture, and for which 
we ought to be independent of the world—wool, wool- 
lens, iron, cotton--which paid last year fourteen millions 
of revenue. Cut off this revenue by a gradual increase 
of the duties, running them up to the point of ultimate 
prohibition, encourage capital to go to work, stimulate 
industry, elicit your resources, promcte competition, 
increase production, save your money, supply your- 
selves, and, finally, supply the world with these articles, 
as you will do, if you are wise. This was the only true 
course to reduce the revenue, and, at the sam: time, ad- 
vance the national wealth and independence. It would 
not only have this happy effect, but it would tend more 
than any other thing to strengthen the bonds of our_Na- 
tional Union—-it would bind together the distant parte 
by the strong and enduring ties of interest and inter- 
course. Our manufactures would naturally spring up in 
the populous and comparatively sterile regions of the 
North. The fertile valleys of the West would afford 
ample and profitable employment to agriculture. The 
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Mr. S. said he had now presented his general views on 
this subject; and after a brief reply to some of the argu. 
ments of the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 

|Means, (Mr. McDorrrx,] I will trespass no longer on the 
| ane and attention of the committee. 

In the first place, that gentleman has been pleased to 
denounce, in the most unmeasured terms, the people of 
this country: such a philippic against the will of the ma. 
jority [have never before heard. He has not hesitated 
to declare that the will of the majority is the veriest des. 
potism on earth; that any other tyranny was preferable ty 
this; worse than the worst revolutionary times in France, 
That the majority had no more moral sense than a mob; that 
a Russian despotism was preferable to this, because one 
tyrant could be satisfied, the people never. That he would 
prefer living under any tyranny, rather than under this 

jinexorable tyrant—King Numbers, King Demos, or, in 
|other words, a Government of the people. Now, be sub- 
mitted to the gentleman whether this was proper language 
|to be used here by one representing a portion of the peo. 
|ple of this country, whether free or not free. Was this 
ithe language of compromise and conciliation--was this 
| the tone in which to ask for concessions? What was the 
inevitable result of such doctrines? If the majority is not 
j|to govern, who is? If the people are to be put down, 
'who isto be putup? We must have some Government 
|It results in what the gentleman seemed to desire: the 


South would still grow the rich products of cotton, to-! substitution of one tyrant for many—-his majesty the King, 
bacco, sugar, and rice; the capital of our rich cities em-| for their majesty the People. Such sentiments, Mr. s. 
ployed in commerce, the handmaid of agriculture and | said, he was astonished to hear uttered here; and tle 
manufactures, would carry away the surplus of each, |more astonished to hear them come from such a source 
and bring back equivalents from abroad. Added to this, It was not long since he heard pronounced, from that same 
a judicious and extended system of internal improvement, | gentleman, standing in the same spot, a most splendid and 
uniting the remote sections of our common country—the | eloquent eulogium upon the people; upon the will of the 
North with the South, the East with the West——facilitating majority; upon their purity, patriotism, and public virtue; 
and cheapening the exchange of their respective produc-|and he had heard the gentleman then with as much adni- 
tions; destroying distance, promoting social intercourse, | ration and delight as he now heard him with mortification 
diffusing intelligence; in short, making our country not | and regret. He begged leave to call the gentleman's 
only the admiration of the world, but the very perfection attention to a single sentence of that patriotic and eloquent 
of every thing that the aspirations of the enthusiast, or appeal. The gentleman then said: **The people are 
the prayers of the patriot, could ask or desire. ‘Vhe| essentially patriotic: with them, selfishness itself is publi 
money expended on internal improvements might be in-| virtue. By the laws of moral necessity, they are obliged 
vested as stock in companies incorporated by the States, | to will their own happiness.” Such were the sentiments 
the proceeds reinvested in other works, producing and|of the gentleman then; they did him honor: they were 
reproducing their kind, until all was accomplished, when/the sentiments of every American, of every friend of his 
our country would present a scene of unparalleled hap-| country, and its free institutions. He hoped they were 
piness, prosperity, and power--the revenue arising from still his sentiments, and that these declarations were but 
these works, paid with pleasure, and for a full equivalent, | the ebullitions of temporary excitement. 

in the end might be adequate to all the demands of Go-| The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McDvrriz 
vernment. Such a system, in peace, would not only bej}has been pleased to denounce the tariff as a system of 
a source of countless benefits and blessings, but, in war, plunder imposed upon the South by New England for her 
would constitute at once the most abundant source of re-/| especial benefit. A New England system! Sir, is this 
venue, and powerful system of defence. ‘The pbysical|so, or is not the reverse nearer the truth? Let us look 
force of the country could be concentrated by the means| into this matter for a moment. Before the late war, the 
of railroads, canals, and steamboats, with the rapidity of | capital of New England was engaged in commerce; Sout 
thought, either to repel invasions from abroad, or (point-| ern gentlemen then controlled the policy of this country 
ing to the South] to suppress insurrections, should they |they were the majority; they had power; and how did 
occur, at home. they use it?) Their motto, with regard to New England, 


Such would be the system of policy which he would 
adopt, were he free to pursue the course which patriotism 
and public policy so clearly indicated. But, he repeated, 
all this must be sacrificed and given up as a peace-offer- 
ing to the South. But even this was spurned. Conces- 
sions on the one side seemed but to swell demands on the 
other. If we surrender our plan of reducing the revenue 
by raising duties and excluding imports, and adopt the 
opposite, then we are required to regulate the reduction, 
so as completely to sacrifice all our interests. This was 
not compromise: it was dictation on the one side, and 


submission on the other; and J, for one, said Mr. S., if 


gentlemen are not disposed to meet us in the spirit of mu- 
tual concession and amicable adjustment, will make strict 
right and justice my guide, and let consequences take care 
of themselves. 


as avowed by one of their distinguished leaders on this 
floor, was ‘* Delenda est Carthago.”” The commerce of 
New England wasaccordingly destroyed: non-intercourse, 
embargo, and, finally, war, swept it as with the ‘*besom of 
destruction,” from the bosom of the deep. She remon- 
strated, but submitted to her fate. Her capital was fore: 
ed from commerce to manufactures. This, the wants o! 
the country rendered absolutely necessary; and how was 
she protected? 

After the restoration of peace, in 1816, the duties were 
reduced one-half, except on a few articles, among w! 
was coarse cottons. The country was inundated with fo- 
reign goods; our manufacturing establishments were de- 
stroyed; andthe imports became so excessive, that the 
balance of trade against us in two years rose to the enor 
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mous sum of $111,000,000, bringing in its train the deso-) causes, if the facts existed, gentlemen must look to the 


lating scenes of 1818, 1819, and 1820. He need not de- 
scribe them; they conld never be forgotten. Manufactures 
being thus destroyed by this outrageous policy, New Eng- 
land was driven back again to commerce. And what 
next? Why, sir, in 1824 a general tariff was adopted for 
the encouragement and protection of manufactures, and 
their capital had again to be transferred from commerce 
to manufactures. ‘This, with another measure of the same 
kind, in 1828, constituted what the gentleman is now 
pleased to call the ‘*New England system of plunder.” 
Who were the authors of this system? Certainly not New 
England. Look at the journals, and gentlemen would | 
find, that, so far from New England being the author of} 
this policy, it was forced on her by others. The vote of | 
the six New England States, on the tariff of 1824, stood | 
fifteen for and twenty-three against it. In 1828, their| 
vote stood sixteen for and twenty-three against the tariff, 
making, together, thirty-one for, and forty-six against| 
these two measures. In Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, | 
and the Western States, the vote was, on the tariff of| 
1824, for it, seventy cight, against it, nine; and on the| 
tariff of 1828, for it, eighty, against it, six: making fif-| 
teen against, and one hundred and fifty-eight for those} 
two acts. 
Yet, in the face of these facts, we are told every day | 
that this policy of protection is a New England system of} 
grinding oppression on the South. Now, sir, this system | 
has been literally forced on New England by New York} 
and Pennsylvania, and he hoped gentlemen would not pass | 
over Pennsylvania to abuse New England for what Penn-| 
sylvania had done. Sir, we covet the censure of having'| 
been the authors of this system, which has contributed so} 
much to advance the prosperity, happiness, and indepen-} 
dence of this country. We are proud of the odium, nay, | 
the glory of having established this system; and it would| 
be base and dishonorable to sit silent in our seats, and hear} 
New England abused on account of measures that we} 
have adopted; and, although Pennsylvania and New York! 
had forced this system upon her, New England did not| 
talk of resistance or rebellion, but, in a spirit of patriot- 
ism, acquiesced in the will of the majority; she had con-| 
formed to what seemed to be the settled policy of the 
country; she has vested her capital under the protection} 
promised; ane shall we now desert her? Shall we violate | 
our pledge? Shall we shamefully and perfidiously sacri- 
fice those great Eastern markets for our agriculture ?—-a| 
measure alike destructive to them, and to us: and for! 
what? In the delusive hope of silencing the unfounded! 
clamors of the South. He hoped not. Pennsylvania was| 
unanimous in adoping this policy, and he hoped she| 
would be unanimous in maintaining it; he hoped for the| 
same unanimity here that was found on a recent occasion| 
in her State Legislature; he hoped she would exhibit no} 
‘dough faces” on this question; he hoped she would ne-| 
ver sacrifice her policy and her principles to conform to 
the wishes of any administration, no matter who might 
be atits head. ‘To factious opposition he was as much| 
opposed as any man on that floor, as his votes would| 
prove, and to them he appealed; he had voted uniformly | 
upon all political questions, under the present administra-| 
tion, with a majority of his colleagues, who would not be| 
suspected or charged with being opposed to the present| 
Chief Magistrate; but on all great and vital questions of 





increased production of cotton at home and abroad. 
Since 1819, the production of cotton in the South had 
increased fourfold; from eighty-seven millions of pounds in 
1819, to three hundred and seventy-five millions in 1831, 
of which two hundred and twenty-eight millions were pro- 
duced in the new States, where little or none was produc- 
ed in 1819. But was the picture true, or was it not the 
mere creature of the gentleman’s own excited imagina- 
tion? In opposition to this theory, he would state one or 
two facts for the consideration of the gentleman, who had 
represented New England as growing rich and powerful 
at the expense of the South. Look at this fact, sir. By 


| the late apportionment bill, the six tobacco and cotton- 


growing States, south of the Potomac, have gained no 
less than eight new members on this floor, while the six 
New England States have actually lost one. Yet, in the 
face of this fact, we are gravely told that the people are 
deserting the South, and seeking more prosperous climes, 
when, in fact, population is rushing to the South with un- 
exampled rapidity. 

The people of New England were seen daily quitting 
their homes, endeared by a thousand ties, and emigrating 
to the South, leaving their friends and relatives; leaving 
a free for a slave country; leaving a healthy for a sickly 
climate; risking their lives in a country in every way un- 
congenial to their feelings and their habits; and why? 
To make their fortunes in the South. The facility of ac- 
quiring wealth in that region presented these powerful 
attractions; but who ever heard of a Southern man going 
to New England to make his fortune? They went there 
occasionally to spend a few thousand dollars at the Sara- 
toga and Ballston springs, which they would scarcely miss. 
But Ict a Southern planter attempt to live on a Pennsylva- 
nia or New England farm, and he would starve. What 
was the fact?) The Southern nabob did not even super- 
vise his own labor; it was managed by overseers. While 
he rioted in luxury and ease, the Pennsylvania and North- 
ern farmer was up and in the field, from daylight until 
dark—-not with his slaves, but his sons, and oftentimes his 
daughters too; and, with all, they make but a scanty sub- 
sistence. Could they afford to ride in their carriages, and 
visit the springs with all the pomp and splendor of South- 
ern magnificence? No, sir. Yet gentlemen from the South 
come here and tell us that we are rioting in wealth ac- 
quired at their expense! ‘That they are depressed; and 
that we must consent to sacrifice our industry, import our 
wool, our hemp, iron, every thing, from England, and 
send our last dollar to pay for it, to induce England to 
take alittle more of their cotton; and, if we do not consent 
thus to bow down and degrade ourselves to a condition of 
poverty and dependence, worse than slavery itself, why, 
forsooth, they will dissolve the Union! And what then? 
He would not say what then might be the condition of the 
South. But it wasa question worthy of their own serious 
consideration. Now, sir, unless gentlemen could show 
that men were in the habit of exchanging a prosperous, 
free, and healthful country, for one poor and depressed, 
he hoped they would say no more about the desolate and 
deserted condition of the South, and the prosperous and 
flourishing state of the North. The reverse was the 
truth, as the march of population, that unerring vane that 
ulways indicated the direction of the prosperous gale, 
proved beyond all doubt. The South were growing with 


public policy, he never would surrender his principles or| unparalleled rapidity, while the North were declining in 


the interest of his constituents, to conform to the views of| 
men in power. 


In the next place, the gentleman [Mr. McDerrie] draws! 


population and _ political power. 
| controverted. 
But the gentleman undertakes to account for this sup- 


This fact could not be 


amost melancholy picture of the depressed condition of} posed prosperous condition of the North, and the depress- 


the South, of their deserted fields and desolated towns, | 


of the impoverishment and dismay that overspread the 
land. Now, if all this were true, he affirmed the tariff 
had not the slightest agency in producing it: fur the true 
Vor. VIlL.—206 


ed condition of the South, by saying that Northern labor 
‘went to elections, and clamored at the polls.” Now, 
| sir, this is a topic which the gentleman ought not to have 
introduced into this discussion; he regretted its introduc- 
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tion; but since it had been introduced, he would say a 
word or two in rep’ The gentleman ought to have re- 
collected that, if Southern labor did not clamor at the polls, 
it nevertheless had its representatives on this floor. Yes, 
sir, three-fifths of the Southern slaves are represented here. 
Take away the votes given by Southern property--by 
Southern slaves, and you reduce the representation of the 
Southern cotton-growing anti-tariff States nearly one-third. 
Yes sir, nearly one-third of the whole of the Southern de- 
legation 2 ape Eeoperty, not persons. In South Caro- 
lina, according to the late census, four of her nine niem- 
bers on this floor were the representatives of property. 
Yet, the ee talks of Northern labor clamoring 
at the polls!) The gentleman himself, with his one han- 
dred slaves, and sixty votes, denounces the majority as 
King Numbers, King Demos. Might we not retaliate, 
and call hard names?) Why should a Southern planter, 
with his one thousand slaves, have as many votes as six 
hundred Northern freemen, who might even possess an 
equal amount of property’? Why not, with equal justice, 
suffer our manufacturers to vote for three-fifths of their 
spindles and their looms, or other laboring machines? 
What, allow me to ask, does the South give for this im- 
mense political power? Nothing at all. Why? Because 
this very system of raising revenue from duties levied on 
foreign imports, instead of direct taxes, entirely relieves 
the South from the payment of the equivalent, in the in- 
creased amount of taxes which they agreed to pay as a 
consideration for this concession. When the constitution 
was formed, the revenue was raised by contributions levied 
on the several States, according to their representation in 
Congress. The South, always fond of political power, 
proposed to the less ambitious North, that, if they would 
agree to give three-fifths of their slaves representatives in 
this House, they would consent to pay taxes in the same 
proportion. To this proposition they assented, and the 
matter was so arranged in the constitution. No direct tax 
is now collected. The whole revenue is derived from du- 
ties on imports, whereby the South is relieved entirely 
from the consideration they were to give for this political 
power. Yet, with all these advantages, they complain, 
and threaten to resist the right of the majority to govern! 
But, to save appearances, the gentleman is driven to 
the necessity of asserting a new and extraordinary princi- 
ple—a new discovery in political science. It was this: 
that the producer pays the taxes; that he who buys an 
article, makes it. Hence, he infers that British manufac- 
tures, purchased and imported into the South, are Ameri- 
can manufactures, just as much as if they were made in 
the United States. ‘* There cannot,” says the gentleman 
in his report, ‘be a more palpable and delusive error, | 
than the vulgar notion that imported manufactures, pur-! 
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that, according to this theory, he has, in this short space 
of time, and for this trifling sum, actually become a hatter 
a shoemaker, a woollen manufacturer, and a tailor; in short, 
that he is ‘* Jack of all trades, but, unfortunately, master 
of none.” Such is the obvious and inevitable result of the 
gentleman’s argument. 

But the gentleman further contends that exports an 
imports must correspond, and hence he infers that, if we 
do not import and consume British goods to the amount of 
thirty millions a year, she will not buy more than that 
amount of their cotton. This Mr. S. considered an up. 
sound position. When the British manufacturer goes into 
the market to purchase his supply of cotton, he took the 
cheapest and the best he could find, without inquiring jp 
what country it grew, or what was the state of trade with 
that country. But, even if the position were correct, 
what would follow? 1t would follow, as an unavoidable 
consequence, that, if it were not for the consumption of 
imports in the Northern, Middle, and Western States, the 
South would lose at least two-thirds of their present mar. 
ket for cotton, tobacco, and rice. Of the forty millions 
of Southern exports, the North and West consume and 
pay for at least twenty-six millions. Thus, by dissolving 
the Union, the gentleman from South Carolina, upon his 
own principles, will deprive the South of two-thirds ot 
their foreign market for cotton, besides losing the North. 
ern home market, worth at least ten millions per annum 
more. Exports and imports must correspond, says the 
gentleman. Well, how does this matter stand? In 1830, 
the whole imports south of the Potomac amounted to 
about two millions; their exports to thirty; while north of 
the Potomac, the imports were sixty-one millions, and the 
exports twenty. Hence, itappears that the South are the ex 
porters, and the North the importers; the South the sellers, 
and the North the buyers. We of the North and West, 
therefore, are tributary-—‘‘ hewers of wood and drawers of 
water” for the South. But with all this,they are not con 
tent; we must be degraded to the condition of abject slaves; 
and if we object, they will dissolve the Union! Sir, itis 
the South, and not the North, that is most benefited by 
the Union. It is the Northern merchant who buys the 
Southern cotton, and makes sale of it at home and abroad 
It is the Northern manufacturer who furnishes their sup- 
plies cheaper and better than they ever got them eke. 
where. By a dissolution of the Union, the South woukl 
suffer as much as the North; the interests of all are united 
they must stand or fall together. We must cherish and 
sustain each other. By taking away our protection, the 
South 


*« Takes that which naught enriches them, 
** But makes us poor indeed,” 


He was surprised to hear the gentleman from Soutli 


chased with the agricultural staples of this country, are| Carolina speak of the advantages of our trade with Great 


foreign productions. They are as strictly and exclu-} 


Britain, and of the liberality of her policy towards ws. 


sively the productions of American industry, as if they! The balance of trade with England last year, against us, 


were manufactured in the United States.” They make} 
these manufactures, the gentleman says, not with looms! 
and spindles, but with ploughs and hoes. He that buys} 
an article, makes it: this is the argument. But it proves} 
too much. Follow it out, and what does it prove? It 
proves clearly that, as England buys Southern cotton, 
she produces it, and is, therefore, a cotton-growing coun- | 


amounting to upwards of eleven millions of dollars, and 
the export of specie to England, in that period, had 
amounted to more than half that sum, producing univer- 
sal embarrassment and distress in our mercantile commu 
nity. ‘he pressure had been so great, that the specie 1 
the United States’ Bank had been reduced in a few months 
more than one half, from twelve to five millions, sent 10 


try; or, rather, our Northern merchants purchase it, and, | England to make up this unfavorable balance. Great Brita 


therefore, they are cotton planters. 


But the South also} received less than sixty thousand dollars of all the grain an( 


purchases New England cotton and woollen goods, there-| breadstuffs of this country, while we received thirty ™: 
fore they manufacture them, and become particeps crimi-| lions of dollars’ worth of her manufactures. And this was 


nis in this infamous business of manufacturing! It also) 
proves, that, if the gentleman himself, on his way to his| 
lodgings, should call and buy a pair of shoes, he becomes! 
a shoemaker, for he who buys a thing makes it; he buys a 
hat, and he is a hatter; cloth for a coat, and he is a wool- 
len manufacturer; pays the tailor for making it, and he is 
a tailor: thus, when he arrives at his lodgings, he finds 


the liberaiity which had been so highly eulogized! She 
excluded our produce by absolute prohibition, and by 
duties amounting to four and five hundred per cent. This 
was British ‘* free trade!” 
The gentleman from South Carolina appeared to be '™ 
dignant at some remarks which he had seen in Niles’s Re: 
gister. Now, he thought gentlemen who were continu! 
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ly threatening resistance, nullification, and a dissolution of] by repeating the very words uttered by that gentleman, 


the Union, should be the last to arraign others for intem- 
perate language. When Southern gentlemen declare their 
determination to dissolve the Union, Mr. Niles, the gen- 
tleman says, insultingly exclaims: ‘* Let them go!” And 
was this not what they desired? Did they wish to be re- 
strained? Such sentiments, the gentleman says, merit 
the “‘reprobation of every friend to the harmony of the 
Union!” He was happy to hear the gentleman speak 
wellof the harmony of the Union; one sentiment, at least, in 
which he entirely concurred with that honorable member. 

In conclusion, the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McDurri®] has painted, in the most glowing colors, and 
fascinating forms, the glorious advantages to the South 
of a dissolution of this Union. But was there not another 
side to this picture? And to this he begged gentlemen to 
turn their calm and dispassionate attention. Before they 
took this fearful plunge, let them look over the precipice 
on which they stand, into the yawning gulf beneath. On 
the other side of this picture was written, in flaming capi- 
tals—treason, rebellion, civil war, with all its fearful 
consequences. Let it be remembered that no State can 
go out of this Union until it has conquered all the rest. 
When one State is gone, no two remain united, We have 
heard of the benefits of destroying this Union; but what 
will be its cost to those who may attempt it?) From ima- 
ginary ills 

“ They fly to others that they know not of.” 

They now complain of taxation! But what will be the 
taxation necessary to raise and sustain armies and navies 
to contend against this Government?—-a Government 
which now, with fond and parental affection, guards and 
protects the South. ‘Taxation would be the smallest item 
in the frightful catalogue of their calamities. But there 
is still another leaf in this book, to which gentlemen 
should look. And can they behold it with indifference? 
it is the page on which posterity will write the epitaph of} 
the authors of the destruction of this happy and glorious| 
Union; of those who should involve us in all the horrors 
of civil war; who should arm father against son, and bro- 
ther against brother; who should destroy this bright and 
glorious example, the only free Government on earth. 

How deep and how loud would be their denunciations, 
how bitter and how blasting would be the curses with 
which posterity would brand the memories of those men! 
And will not this sentence be just? Where will they 
louk for extenuation or excuse? ‘Taxation! It is imagin- 
ary, not real. All contributions here are voluntary, not 
compulsory. No people under heaven are half so light-} 
ly taxed, or half so highly blessed. In other countries the 


in concluding an able and eloquent speech on another oc- 
casion, when he said: ‘* The liberty of this country is a 
sacred depository—a vestal fire, which Providence has 
committed to our hands for the general benefit of man- 
kind. It is the world’s last hope: extinguish it, and the 
earth will be covered with eternal darkness, But once 
‘ put out that light, 1 know not where is that Promethean 
heat that shall that light relume.’ ” 

I appeal to the gentleman; I ask him, is he prepared to 
destroy that ‘‘ sacred depository,” the Union and liberties 
of his country? Is he prepared to extinguish in fraternal 
blood that ‘* vestal fire committed to his hands by Provi- 
dence for the benefit of mankind?” Ishe prepared to de- 
stroy ‘‘the world’s last hope;” to put out and extinguish 
forever that great and glorious light of liberty and union 
now blazing up to the heavens, ilumining the path, and 
cheering the onward march of the friends of freedom 
throughout the world, and thus to “‘ cover the earth with 
eternal darkness?” Is he prepared for this? I pause for 
a reply. 

Mr. JENIFER suggested several amendments to the 
bill offered by Mr. Stewart, which Mr. S. expressed 
himself willing toaccept. Mr. J. was then proceeding to 
enter more at large into the subject, when he yielded toa 
motion by Mr. WA TMOUGH, for the rising of the com- 
mittee. ‘The motion prevailed—yeas 85, nays 66. 

The committee then rose. 


PAY OF MEMBERS. 


While the members were in some confusion, expecting 
an immediate adjournment, (it being now nearly six 
o’clock,) Mr. WICKLIFFE observed to the Chair, that 
in a document that day laid on the tables of members, 
and which related to the general subject of the Bank of 
the United States, he perceived one item headed as fol- 
lows: ** Statement of money advanced by the office of the 
Bank of the United States at Washington, to the mem- 
bers of Congress during the present session, on account 
of their pay and mileage, in anticipation of the appropria- 
tion.” As a document of this description was calculated, 
when the facts were not understood, to make a false and 
injurious impression, he wished to inquire of the Chair 
from whence the money came which the members from 
time to time received. For his own part, he had always 
believed that he had been receiving the money of the 
United States, and not the money of the bank: He wished 
the Chair to state where he got the money. 

The SPEAKER replied that the gentleman very well 
knew that he had not received his money from the Chair. 



















































































































































people are taxed twenty times the amount, to support/In reply to the gentleman’s inquiry, however, he would 


| despots; imposed not by themselves, but by arbitrary pow-| state, that, as the Speaker of that House, he issued his re- 


er, Compared with this country, in England taxation was/ quisition to the Secretary of the Treasury for money to 
as 18 to 1; yet they submit, and we rebel. Will not the | discharge the pay and mileage of members. The Secre- 
people of the South look at these facts, and pause before | tary of the ‘Treasury thereupon issued a treasury warrant, 
they take the fatal step that must seal forever their own | on which warrant, as security, the bank advanced the 
destruction. In this Union the gentleman from South| money, although an appropriation bill might not have 
Carolina had every thing to hope: his name might go| passed. 


down to posterity among the most distinguished men of the | 
age; his talents might adorn its highest offices to which 
he had a just right to aspire; and, much as 1 may differ 
with that gentleman, said Mr. S., both as to men and mea- 
sures, yet such is my opinion of his talents and his worth, | 
that I would rejoice to see him at this moment filling the | 
highest of the executive departments of this Government, 











Mr. CARR now moved a reconsideration of the vote by 
which the House had postponed the consideration of the 
harbor bill to Thursday week. 

A motion was now made to adjourn, but it was lost. 

The question on reconsideration being put, was decided 
in the affirmative-—-yeas 101, nays 75. 


| or the highest of its diplomatic stations. 


| Mr. FELDER moved an adjournment, expressing his 
s That gentleman | desire to offer some remarks upon the bill. The motion 
may be carried away by momentary excitement; still I can-| was negatived. 

not doubt his attachment to this Union, which, I trust, he| Mr. EVANS, of Maine, then moved the previous ques- 
will hever sacrifice to imaginary evils. ‘The blessings of |tion, and the motion was seconded—yeas 85, nays 67, and 
‘us Government, and the value of this Union, Ihave nev- |the main question being put, Shall this bill pass? was car- 


er heard so forcibly urged, or so eloquently portrayed, as | ried—yeas 95, nays 68. 
» by the gentleman from South Carolina himself, and I ean- 


; 4 So the bill was passed, and sent to the Senate for con- 
uot, In conclusion, better express my own feelings, than currence. 
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BANK DOCUMENTS. 

Mr. ADAMS now made an explanation on the subject 
of the document to which Mr. Wicxutrre had alluded. 
The chairman of the bank committee had appended to 
the report of the majority of that committee such docu- 
ments as were by the majority thought necessary. The 
residue had been appended by himself. If he had thought 
that the feelings of any member could possibly have been 
hurt by its appearance, he would nut have appended it. 
Mr. A. had called for the statement alluded to, in support 
of the objection which he had urged against the course 
which the committee had pursued. When it was received, 
it was considered as a complete justification of all those 
who had received from the bank the amount of their com- 
pensation. The whole transaction was perfectly regular, 
and strictly proper, and he could not have thought that 
the feelings of any one member would have been injured 
by its publication. 

Mr FELDER inquired of the Chair whether the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts had not himself drawn money 
in the same manner with other members. 

Mr. ADAMS replied that he had not. 

Mr. CLAYTON said that the report of the majority of 
the bank committee informed the House that other docu- 
ments had been procured by the committee, which were 
not appended to the report. The committee considered 
that such documents would remain under the control of 
the House, to be published or not, at its pleasure. Those 
which were appended to the report of the majority had |the plan proposed by the gentleman from Virginia woul 
been read to the whole committee, and had not been ap- |be the best. 
pended to it by the gentleman from Massachusetts at his} Mr. E. EVERETT objected to any explanatory stat 
sole will and pleasure. “With regard to the others, he |ment being given, because that would appear as though 
had always believed that the minority might make use of |the members were only careful about exonerating them 
them as they pleased, but that they must do this on their |selves from censure, whereas they were not the on) 
own responsibility. The majority had had nothing to do |persons concerned. The accounts of other persons had 
with the publication of them. As to the manner in which |been examined as well as theirs, who probably felt them 
the statement had been introduced, it was true that the |selvesas much aggrieved as the members of Congre ss. Ifany 
gentleman had called for it on the ground that it would |explanation was to be given, it ought to cover the whol 
illustrate his own position, that it was not the duty of the Mr. MERCER did not mean to impute any thing impr 
committee to inquire into the accounts of individuals. The | per tothe committee; but if he had been told, before seeing 
gentleman had insisted that the committee had no more |this document, that he had had any thing to do with the 
right to examine the accounts of editors and public officers | bank on the subject of his pay, he should without cerenion 

than they had to examine the accounts of members of |have pronounced such a statement to be a falsehood. Ik 
Congress. The majority had maintained that there was |had not even been in the habit of taking up his pay asitl: 
no analogy between the cases; that we knew nothing |came due, but received the whole at the close of the sess‘ 
about the bank in this matter, and had applied tothe trea- | Mr. LETCHER said that the difficulty might easily be 
sury only for the amount. The gentleman from Mary-|obviated. His own naine did not appear in the document 
land [Mr. Tuomas] had, in consequence of this statement, jbut he claimed no credit un that account. There was n 
called for additional documents, to show that, at the time |thing dishonest or dishonorable, or in any way imprope! 
the money was advanced, there was a large amount in|the transaction, but it was a statement very Hable | 
bank to the credit of the Government. }misunderstood, and very capable of being misrepresente 
Mr. DODDRIDGE said he observed that his name was'!and as the members of the House were concerned | 
in the document; for that he cared little. Butas the cap-|only for their own reputation, but for the credit of | 
tion of the account was so worded that it might possibly |country, if nobody else would do it, Mr. L. would | 


This advance was often made by the bank on the faith of 
the Government, before the appropriation bill had actual. 
ly passed. 

Mr. MERCER said that he had perfectly understood 
the statement of the Chair when it had first been made 
but the difficulty was, that 10,000 copies of the whole 
document which contained this statement as one of jt. 
items, had been ordered by the House, and the very singy 
lar heading of the statement was such as not only mich 
lead to a misunderstanding of the fact, but rendered it a! 
most impossible rightly to understand it. 

The CHAIR suggested that, if it were the pleasure of 
the House, the document might be called in, and the stat: 
ment omitted, or presented in such a form as would pre. 
vent misconstruction. 

Mr. FELDER inquired how the members of the bank 
committee themselves had been paid when they were j) 
Philadelphia. 

The SPEAKER replied that he knew nothing about it 

Mr. ADAMS said that as the committee had to pay fo: 
their board and other expenses, it was necessary and pr 
per that money should be advanced to them for that 
purpose; and if his name did not appear, it was only be 
cause he had received his money from the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. POLK said he was opposed to expunging any part 
of the document which had been printed, as that might 
lead to a misunderstanding yet more injurious. He thougit 













mislead many of those who read it, he thought that it |self prepare an explanation, which he would have pu! 


ought to be accompanied with some explanation. Anj|upon the journal of the House, and which might the 
advance to members, in anticipation of their pay, would be appended to the document. 


one thing; an advance, in anticipation of the appropriation Mr. WICKLIFFE considered it his duty to state the, 
for their pay, was another, and a very different thing. jin requiring an cc of the statement, he had net 
The CifAIR observed that the checks given to mem-|had the remotest idea of casting any imputation upon the 


bers were never in anticipation of their pay, but only for |committee. 


the amount which was actually due. | Mr. CLAY thought it would be best to detach that part” 


Mr. DODDRIDGE replied that he knew that; but to | the document which contained the statement from the ! 
prevent misunderstanding and misrepresentation, it would | ‘This was strenuously opposed by Mr. EVERETT. 
be best that the Speaker should prefix the same state-| Mr. CONNER said that he had hoped this part of (| 


ment in substance which he had just given to the House. |document would have been detached and recalled. He 


The SPEAKER again stated that, as the Speaker of |was far from supposing that the committee had intend 
the House, he issued his warrant to the Secretary of the |to wound the feelings of any gentleman; but the pap’ 


Treasury for money for the pay of members; the Secre- might certainly be misunderstood. It had been with gre’ 


tary thereupon issued his warrant for the sum, and on that |astonishment that he had found his own name there. # 


warrant the bank advanced the sumsas they were needed, |name had never yet been in any bank, and he hoped * 
to meet checks drawn by the Speaker for the pay which |never would be; yet he was made to appear as a dcbior 


had become due, and not for any amount in anticipation. |to the bank. He regretted it, and the more, as 
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had been said about bribery and corrupt influence having 
been employed by the bank to obtain a recharter. 

Mr. LECOMPTE said that it was now too late to sup- 
press the statement, ‘as some of the documents had gone 
abroad. Finding his own name there, he had not sent 
his own, nor could he have believed that any gentleman 
having experience in public business would have pre- 
sumed to publish a document of that character. He knew 
of no remedy now, but to allow no more copies to go out. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, inquired what proposi- 
tion was before the House. 

The CHAIR replied that no motion had been made; but 
Jeave having been given to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts to make an explanation, the Chair could not with 
justice arrest the explanations of other gentlemen. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Md., here made some observations. 

Mr. DAVIS said that he had not had the slightest allu- 
sion to the gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. Taomas.] 
He had received the check of the Speaker, and had found 
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nate, whenever he should submit the treaty for ratification. 
He concluded by moving to postpone the consideration of 
the report until Thursday week. 

Mr. CONNER inquired whether the agent sent out by 
the committee had yet returned. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE stated that the committee, instead of 
incurring the expense of sending for persons and papers, 
had sent out special agents with instructions to take such 
depositions as the committee judged material. Those 
agents had now returned, having taken eight or ten short 
depositions. 

Mr. CLAY said, that so far as the facts in the report 
were concerned, he did not object to it; but he could not 
concur in some of the arguments and conclusions agreed 
to by the majority. 

Mr. IRVIN said that the object of his motion had been 
to get clear of discussion on a matter which he deemed 
wholly unimportant. He had gone hand in hand with the 
committee in all the steps of the investigation. The facts 


the Government to be in very good credit, as he had been/| they had obtained were spread upon the face of the re- 
able to obtain the money with great ease, without any ap-| port, and he was not disposed to sit here till next fall dis- 


plication to the bank. Nor had he so much as dreamed 
that the transaction had any thing to do with the bank. 
If the Speaker would follow the course suggested, by 
making in writing the explanation he had laid before the 
House, the document might go forth without any fear of 
the consequences. 

The CHAIR replied that he would obtain copies of the 
requisitions he had made upon the treasury for the pay 
of members, and would lay them before the House to- 
morrow morning: whereupon, 

The House adjourned. 


Wepnespay, June 6. 
CHICKASAW RESERVATION. 


Mr. WICKLIFFE, from the Committee on Public Lands, 
who had been instructed to inquire into the conditions, 
&c. by which Mr. W. B. Lewis, the Second Auditor of 
the Treasury, had acquired the reservation of land from 
the Chickasaw tribe of Indians, presented a report there- 
on, with a resolution, that the President be called on to 
communicate the report, &c. to the Senate; and moved 
that the House concur therein. 

Mr. IRVIN said that there was nothing in the report to 
merit the concurrence of the House. As one of the com- 
mittee, he had concurred in the report, But he was unwil- 
ling to prolong the session by the discussion of a matter 
from which neither benefit nor injury would accrue to the 
country. He concluded by moving to lay the report on 
the table, but withdrew it at the request of 

Mr. WICKLIFFE, who said he did not anticipate that 
the report would be the subject of much discussion. With 


regard to the facts it contained, there had been no differ- 
ence of opinion in the committee, though there had been 


some as to the conclusions to be drawn from them. He 


did not, himself, consider the fact. of $11,000 worth of 
the public land, which, by a treaty of 1830, had been 
given to certain individuals for considerations to be by 
them furnished to the Indians, and to which the Indian 
title had been extinguished, being afterwards obtained by 
individuals for their own benefit, to be a subject unwor- 
The committee had 


thy the consideration of the House. 








cussing matters which were of no moment. He would not 
renew the motion to lay the report on the table, but he 
considered that no good could arise from discussing it. 

The further consideration of the report was then post- 
poned until to-morrow week. 


THE TARIFF. 


The House then went into Committee of the Whole ov 
the state of the Union, and resumed the consideration of 
the tariff-—-Mr. Stewarr’s amendment (essentially the 
same as Mr. Dickerson’s bill in the Senate) being the 
question immediately before the committee. 

Mr. ADAMS said that it was his purpose to occupy the 
committee but a few moments, in doing what would not 
have been necessary, had the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, [Mr. Srewarr,] when up yesterday, given a parti 
cular explanation of the grounds of the amendment which 
he proposed. With respect to the general principles con- 
tained in the speech which that gentleman had yesterday 
delivered, there was little, if any, difference between the 
gentleman and himself. ‘They were both supporters of 
the same cause. [fhe might be permitted to say that he con- 
curred with the gentleman from Pennsylvania in all or 
nearly all the reasoning he had employed, he might, he 
hoped, be indulged further to say that, if he did partake 
a little of the feeling which that gentleman had at times 
manifested, still he considered it his duty to suppress such 
feclings. He would take this occasion to say that, in re 
ference to two of the speeches delivered last week on the 
bill from the Committee of Ways and Means, he felt ex 
'ceedingly relieved at not being under the necessity of 
| answering the general tenor of those speeches. We are 
told by the records of superior wisdom that ‘*a soft an- 
swer turneth away wrath.” If it were in his power, by a 
soft answer, to turn away the wrath of the chairman of the 
Committee of Wavs and Means, and of a gentleman from 

Virginia, who, with so much ardor and so much eloquence, 
addressed the committee when that bill was before it, he 
should deem the time of the committee well spent, should 
the answer occupy not three hours, but three days. 
When he said that he was anxious, by a soft answer, to 
turn away the wrath of the honorable gentleman, he did 


not attempted to indicate what course the House ought to| not mean any wrath that was personal towards himself; on 


pursue; but having charge of the subject of the public 
land, and having collected a mass of evidence not in pos- 
session of the executive branch of the Government, show- 
ing that the Indian title to the land had been extinguished, 


and that anew contract was to give validity to the ok 
lease, he presumed that the treaty could not be ratifiec 
when those facts were stated and proved. They had 


the contrary, he was under a debt of gratitude to both the 
gentlemen for the kindness of manner and expression 
which they had exhibited towards him personally, while 
contesting opinions differing so essentially from their owr. 
1! But he meant their wrath against those whose interests 
lj and rights ought to be, and were, as dear to Mr. A. as his 


,}own. A very large portion of those two speeches had been 


therefore, asked that the House should submit these facts| of a nature that rendered it far more agreeable to pass 


to the Executive, to be by him communicated to the Se 


-'them over in silence, than it would be to give to them an 
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answer other than soft. He would hope that, in the dis- 
cussion which the subjectin future underwent, there would 
be on both sides of this great argument a constant and at- 
tentive regard to the reasoning of the mind, and not to 
the feelings of the heart. With respect to the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, Mr. A. had always 
shared (and never more than now) in that admiration of 
his talents which was felt by all persons in that House, 
and, he might add, by allin our country; and he had had 
a very recent occasion to form an estimate of something 
in that gentleman that was infinitely more valuable than 
talent! In saying this, he again congratulated himself 
that he was under the necessity of replying to scarcely any 
part of the gentleman’s speech. 

But the question before the committee was not now be- 
tween the bill reported by the Committee on Manufac- 
tures and that from the Committee of Ways and Means: 
that question had been already disposed of. ‘The ques- 
tion now was between the bill reported by the Committee 
on Manufactures and the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srewant,] which was of 
itself a separate bill. He would observe, with respect to 
a large portion of cither of the bills, that a majority of the 
committee might, if they thought proper, engraft it upon 
the other bill. Many parts of the bill proposed by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania would admit of being en- 
grafted upon the committee’s bill, should that bill be re- 
tained as a text upon which to proceed in the discussion | 
of the general subject. On the other hand, there were | 
many parts of the bill reported by the Committee on Ma-} 
nufactures which might be engrafted on that of the gen-| 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

He now wished to present to the committee what he | 
considered as the essential distinction between the two| 
bills—what might be denominated the heart of each of| 
them. The committee having decided which of the ge-| 
neral principles they would assume, the details of either} 
bill might be afterwards arranged. The essentially differ- | 
ent parts of the two bills were the second section of the} 
bill from the Committee on Manufactures, and the third 
section of the bill of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. | 
Both articles had respect to wool, and to manufactures of | 
woollen. So far as Mr. A. had formed any opinion as to| 





the state of feeling in the Union on the subject of the tariff, 
this was the great question of difference between the two| 
great sections of the country. The bill from the Com-| 
mittee on Manufactures assumed the principle that, with 
respect to the duties hereafter to be levied on woollen 
manufactures, the present system of graduated minimums 
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The bill proposed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
not only proposed the continuance and support of this sys. 
tem, but it proposed an aggravation of it. It dropped the 
one dollar minimum entirely, and provided that all many. 
factures of wool which had cost more than fifty cents 
should be deemed and held to have cost two dollars anq 
fifty cents. What the effect of such a scheme would be, 
had been exhibited to the Senate by a document submit. 
ted to that body, and now on the tables of gentlemen. |; 
exhibited a comparison of the effect, in practice, of the 
bill proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
bill reported to the Senate by the Committee on Manufac 
tures in that body, which bill was, in substance, very simi. 
lar to that proposed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Here it was stated that manufactures of wool, whose cost 
did not exceed fifty cents per square yard, should be he}! 
and deemed to have cost fifty cents. And a graduated 
scale of duties from forty-five to sixty per cent. should 
be paid therein; but if the cost was over fifty cents, then 
the bill imposed a range of duties from forty-five to two 
hundred and twenty-five per cent. This was the propo. 
sition of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. A square yard 
of cloth, costing fifty-one cents, was to be deemed to have 
cost two dollars and fifty cents, and a duty was to be laid 
upon it at the rate of two hundred and twenty-five per 
cent. on that assumed value. But to this rate of duty, still 
further additions were to be made; inasmuch as the bill 
did not take off the ten per cent. additional duty; adding 
that ten per cent., it would amount to ten per cent. more, 
which would raise the duty to two hundred and fifty pe: 
cent. And then, ifthe exchange value of the pound ster. 
ling was to be altered from four dollars and forty-four 
cents to four dollars and eighty cents, this would increase 
the tax twenty per cent. more. So that the result would 
be, that the bill of the gentleman from Pennsylvania sub- 
jected all articles which had cost over fifty cents the square 
yard to a duty of two hundred and seventy per cent. Now, 
it appeared from the annual statement of the commerce 
of the United States, furnished by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, that ofall the manufactures of wool which would 
be affected by the change and aggravation of duty, there 
had been imported last year to the value of upwards of 
six millions, viz. $2,405,770 of goods under the cighity 
one cent minimum; $2,303,511 of goods under the two 
dollars and fifty cent minimum; and $1,317,645 of goods 
under the fifty cent minimum; amounting, in all, to upwards 
of six millions. Now, on this amount, the duties, instead 
of ranging, as at present, from forty-five to one hundred 
and twelve per cent., would, under the gentleman’s bill, 


was to be abandoned, and its place supplied by a scheme |range from forty-five to two hundred and sixty or two 


of ad valorem duties, accompanied, in some cases, with 
specific duties also. But, in the bill proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, the system of minimums was 
retained; and he might add that by that bill the proposed 
system was reinforced. According to the present system 
of minimums, there was imposed the duty of fourteen cents 





hundred and seventy per cent. 

This, Mr. A. confessed, did not seem to him to look 
very much like concession to the South. 

Mr. A. said he ought, in justice, to obserye that, since 
the bill proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury had 
been made public, and also that proposed by the Comm: 


per square yard on all manufactures of wool, the cost of|tee on Manufactures, there had been much evidence r* 
which at the place whence imported is thirty-three and a/ ceived from that part of the Union most interested in the 


third cents. 
and a third cents, were taken and deemed to have cost 


fifty cents; the next minimum wasa dollar, then two dol-| 
lars and fifty cents, then four dollars; and, lastly, all cloths | 


over four dollars, .So that any woollen manufacture whose 


cost per square yard should exceed, though by one cent, | principles they would sanction. 


any of these minimum values, was to be taken as worth the 
sum in the next minimum above it. Thus, cloth worth 
one dollar and one cent was, by the present law, deemed 
and taken to be worth two dollars and fifty cents, and a 
duty of forty-five per cent. was laid on that fictitious value. 


This was considered by the Committee on Manufactures | 


All others, of a cost exceeding thirty-three | cloth manufacture, that they would greatly prefer an ad- 


|herence to the system of minimums. The Committee on 
|Manufactures were not aware of this. But they had, 
nevertheless, determined onthe propriety of abandoning '. 
It was now for the House to determine which of these two 
‘The reasons for whici: 
|the abandonment of the minimum system bad been pro- 
| posed by the Secretary of the Treasury were contained in 
|his report, and the bill which accompanied it. The rea- 
sons which had induced the Committee on Manufactures 
to concur in the measure, were set forth in the report 
| they had submitted tothe House. The principal of these 





as one of the greatest grievances inflicted by the tariff sys- | reasons was, that the greatest of all the objections against 
tem, and it was that of which the citizens of the Southern | the protective system were directed tu that single point 


States most loudly complained 


I, \ 


In other respects, the bill from the Committge on Ma 
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Pennsylvania, that it abolished the duty on tea and 
coffee. 

He then proceeded to reply to the speech of Mr. Bovr- 
pin. They both represented a country producing tobac- 
co, wheat, and corn, and he was of a diametrically 
opposite opinion as to the operation of the tariff system 
on these interests. It took a great many hands from 
agricultural labor. If it was abolished, these would all 
be converted from consumers into producers, and would 
become competitors in the market with his constituents. 
Without pretending to explain the modus operandi, he 
could not shut his eyes to the fact, that since the imposition 
of the tariff, the prices of all protected articles had fallen. 
If gentlemen denied that this was the effect of the tariff, it 
was for them to show some adequate cause. He compli- 
mented the candor of Mr. Drayton, and laid much stress 
on the very great authorities which that gentleman had 
admitted to exist in favor of the constitutionality of the 
system. He concluded by moving his first amendment, 
on the subject of plains. [See above. ] 

Mr. STEWART said that he could not accept this 
amendment as a modification. To introduce forty cents, 
instead of thirty, would, in practice, destroy entirely the 
whole manufacture of satinets. And to commence the 
operation of the bill in 1833, instead of 1834, would ruin 
those who had made large investments in coarse wool for 
the manufacture of plains, and who had large quantities 
of that species of goods on hand. In reply to Mr. Apams, 
after expressing his high respect for that gentleman, he 
must still consider him and other intelligent gentlemen 
as laboring under a most extraordinary delusion in rela- 
tion to the system of minimums. The gentleman had 
taken pains to show that coarse cloths costing but fifty-one 
cents per square yard, would, by the bill he had propos- 
ed, be deemed to have cost two dollars and fifty cents, 
and be charged with a duty amounting to one hundred and 
seventy percent. And it appeared very unjust and op- 
pressive to compel an importer to pay such a duty. But 
did gentlemen really suppose that any man would, in 
practice, be such a fool as to import a yard of cloth which 
he must sell at fifty-six cents, after he had paid upon it a 
duty of one dollar and twelve cents? Surely not. And 
the only consequence of the minimum system would be 
that cloth of that description would not be imported. Just 
so the gentleman from New York [Mr. Campretene] had, 
by the force of figures, demonstrated to the House that 
a man who sold cotton at sixpence a yard had paid a duty 
of eight cents upon it. But figures were one thing, and 
facts were another. On the gentleman’s principle, the 
duty ran up as the price ran down. When the value of 
first of which had reference to the following proviso, viz. |the cloth was but twenty-five cents, the duty would be 

‘Provided, That from and after the first day of Janua-|doubled. If it was but twelve and a half cents, the duty 
ry, 1834, the duties upon all milled and fulled cloths, | would be quadrupled. If it was worth but sixpence, the 
known by the names of plains or kerseys, of which wool is|duty would be eight times as much. And so if the cloth 
the only material, the actual value of which at the place}cost him but a penny a yard, then the price would be all 
whence imported shall not exceed thirty cents the square |duty; and cloth worth one cent would pay a duty of one 
yard, shall be five per centum ad valorem, and no more.” dollar and thirteen cents. This was undoubtedly true, 

Mr. J. proposed to amend this clause by substituting} provided any importer would import under such cireum- 
the year 1833 instead of 1834, and inserting forty cents} stances, and provided the consumer would pay one dollar 
instead of thirty cents. jand thirteen cents for cloth which he could get ata penny 

The next amendment proposed on all manufactures of|a yard. In that case, Mr. S. was free to confess that, ac- 
cotton not exceeding the value of twenty-five cents per|cording to the Southern doctrine, the consumer would 
yard, a duty of twenty per cent. ad valorem. Another| pay the duty. ; 
proposed that after the 3d of March, 1833, the duty on) Mr. HOFFMAN now said he wished to amend that 
salt should be five cents for fifty-six pounds, and no more. | part of the bill of the Committee on Manufactures, which 
And the last was to retain the present duty on sugar, but | the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania pro- 
to strike out the duty of five cents a gallon on molasses. _| posed to strike out, and inquired of the Chair whether it 

Mr. J. professed his conviction that the protecting sys-| would be in order to do so. : 
tem was for the good of the country, but thought it)! The CHAIR replying in the affirmative, A 
ought to be so modified as to make it as acceptable as; Mr. STEWART took an appeal from its decision, and 
possible, He commented upon the several amendments |\a long discussion on the point of order ensued, in which 
he had proposed, and expressed it as one reason of his| Messrs. SUEWART, HUNTINGTON, CLAY, VINTON, 
preference for the biil proposed by the gentleman from jand McDUFFIE took part 


nufactures proposed a reduction of duties not quite equal 
to that which was provided by the bill of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. The committee proposed to reduce 
them not more than ten or twelve per cent. from the pre- 
sent rates. But the other bill proposed to reduce them 
twenty per cent., though by two successive operations-— 
ten per cent. in January next, and ten per cent. the Jan- 
uary following. ‘The Committee on Manufactures, on the 
contrary, preferred making such a reduction as they 
thought the manufacturers could bear allat once. Their 
object was to make such a reduction as might satisfy that 

ortion of the Union who complained of the tariff, without 
essentially impairing the protection of the internal indus- 
try of the country. 

“There was one other point on which the Committee on 
Manufactures had hoped that there would be a conces- 
sion, on the part of the manufacturing interest, to the 
wishes and interests of the South, that might be accepta- 
ble tothat portion of the Union. He referred to a total re- 
mission of the duties on coarse wool and coarse woollens. 
That kind of goods peculiarly used at the South was one 
on which the duties might most easily be remitted. 

it would now be for the committee to determine which 
of the two systems they would adopt. That which re- 
tained the minimum scheme, in an aggravated form, but 
which proposed at the same time a general remission of 
other duties to the amount of twenty per cent. in two 
years; or that which abandoned the minimum system alto- 
gether, but which proposed a smaller reduction on all ar- 
ticles, especially those peculiarly adapted to the markets 
of the South. 

Mr. JENIFER, after expressing his gratification at the 
clear explanation now given of the respective plans of the 
two bills, said that he had still one strong objection against 
the bill proposed by the Committee on Manufactures, 
which was, that, although it abolished the system of mini- 
mums with respect to woollens, it retained the principle 
of that system as applied to cottons, as it declared that 
articles which might have cost but ten cents should be 
valued at thirty and thirty-five cents. Mr. J. considered 
the bill proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury as con- 
taining no fixed principle. It was neither a bill for revenue, 
for protection, nor for the reduction of revenue. He pre- 
ferred the bill of the gentleman from Pennsylvania as a 
basis. But if the gentleman from Massachusetts would 
strike out the objectionable features as to cottons, he 
should have no objection to proceed on his bill. He had, 
however, several other amendments, which he should 
offer at the proper time. 

Here Mr. J. stated four amendments in succession; the 
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section of the bill from the Committee on Manufac 
as has relation to woollen goods. 

Mr. ADAMS observed that this amendment brought 
up the question between the two bills; as it went to aban. 
don the minimum principle, and substitute an ad valorem 
duty, he must, of course, vote for it, though nothing 
would be gained, since the section was already in the 
other bill. But if the gentleman changed the duty oy 
manufactured woollens, he ought, of course, to change the 
duty on wool. The two were inseparably connected jy 
principle. He thought that the better course would be 
to allow the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsy!- 
vania to be withdrawn, and then to offer such amend meits 
as gentlemen desired to the original bill from the Commit. 
tee on Manufactures. 

‘The question was now put on Mr. Jenirer’s amend- 
ment, and it was rejected. 

The question now recurring on Mr. Srewarr’s amend- 
ment, being the bill he offered as a substitute, 

Mr. STEWART observed that he had added several 
sections to that bill, which had not been printed, or sub- 
mitted to the members of the House. In order to give 
time for this, he moved that the committee rise. But the 
motion was negatived without a count. 

Mr. ALLAN, of Kentucky, moved to amend the amend- 
ment, by striking out the ninth section, and inserting the 
following in lieu thereof: 

nd be it further enacted, That the duty on cotton bag- 
ging shall be five cents the square yard, without regard 
to the weight or width of the article, or the material of 
which it is composed; and whether imported under the 
denominations of burlaps, Hessians, or known or called 
by any other name. 

Mr. A. proceeded to remark that the amendment 
which he had the honor to offer was intended to prevent 
an evasion of the duty on cotton bagging; but while it 
seemed to have relation to one article only, it contained 
a highly important principle applicable to every article 
on which a specific duty is levied, and which is suscep- 
tible of alterations in the process of manufacture. If, by 
a slight change in any article and a new name, it can 
thereby acquire a new character, it is easy to sce how 
the ingenuity of foreign artificers will be able to throw 
themselves out of the letter of your statutes, and evade 
the constructions of the Treasury Department. When 
your law substituted a specific for an ad valorem duty on 
cotton bagging, as there were many kinds of coarse linens 
imported, it became a question for the decision of the 
Treasury Department, which of them came under the 
denomination of cotton bagging. ‘To procure the requir 
site information on the subject, a circular letter from that 
department was addressed to the public appraisers at the 
different custom-houses, on the 5th September, 1825 
Among other answers to this circular, there is one from 
the public appraisers at New York, of the 18th of Sep- 
tember, 1828, in which they enclosed a schedule of pat 
terns, which Mr. A. read as follows: 


| No. yds. iat aaes - et 





The question being put on sustaining the decision of 
the Chair, the yeas and nays were counted by tellers, 
when it appeared that the yeas were 69, and the nays 69. 

The CHAIR voting in the affirmative, the decision was 
declared to be sustained. 

Mr. SEMMES, of Md., moved to reconsider the vote. 

Whereupon, the discussion was opened anew, and the 
question of order further debated by Messrs. TAYLOR, 
MERCER, IRVIN, MARSHALL, EVANS, of Maine, 
STEVENSON, and DANIEL. 

But the CHAIR, having now discovered that Mr. Jext- 
rer, instead of only adverting to his amendments, had 
actually moved the first of them, decided that Mr. Jen1- 
FER’s motion would take precedence of Mr. Horrman’s. 

Mr. HOFFMAN thereupon withdrew his amendment, 
and addressed the committee for some time in opposition 
to Mr. Srewarr’s amendment. He insisted that the pro- 
per course would be to make the bill from the Committee 
on Manufactures the basis of proceeding. 

The question recurring on Mr. Jentrrr’s amendment, 

Mr. DEARBORN spoke in opposition to it; assuring 
the gentleman from Maryland that. plains did not cost, in 
England, more than from ten pence to thirteen pence 
sterling, and in this country from twenty to twenty-six 
cents per yard. Raising the minimum from thirty to forty 
cents, instead of benefiting the South, would have a di- 
rectly opposite tendency. This kind of goods consumed 
at present three-fourths of all the wool manufactured in 
the United States. If the minimum should be raised to 
forty cents, a coarse fabric might be introduced which 
would completely break down all the establishments now 
in successful operation. There were some of this de- 
scription in his own district, which were able to compete 
with the plains of England. They had vested several 
hundred thousand dollars in coarse wool. ‘The amend- 
ment would ruin them without effecting the object the 
gentleman had in view. His amendment would also go to 
destroy the manufacture of satinets, which formed one of 
the most extensive and valuable branches of our manu- 
facturing interest. 

Mr. CRAIG considered it as perfectly inexplicable why 
the gentleman should move to reduce the duty on articles 
used in this country, with a view to get those articles 
cheaper, while he held the doctrine that high duties pro- 
duced low prices. Did he, by lowering the duty, want to 
raise the price’? But if lowering the duty would lower 
the price of negro clothing, salt, and molasses, why would 
it not lower the price of all other articles on the same 
principle? Mr. C. pressed this argument in a speech of 
some length, in which he professed himself to be in favor 
of the protecting system within certain moderate limits; 
but he was not disposed to yield to a spirit of voracity. 

The question was now put on Mr. Jeniren’s amend- 
ment, and decided in the negative. 

He now proposed to strike out the eleventh section of 
Mr. Stewarrt’s bill, (which contains the scale of mini- 
mums, ) and to insert in lieu thereof so much of the second 
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Ra Saks Weight of | Weight of | Weight per Width. Nett 
sano Materials of the bagging. eich a the piece. | the rh te | Square yard. | ee 
the pattern. ae Tis. kad a 
Ib. oz. oz. oz. Inches.| Pence 
avoird. | stg. 
No.1 | Single yarn, tow Hessians, : . 95 95 15 16 13.95ths| 14 41 3 
2/ Do. Baie gels Se how 864 96 8 | 17 8.10 154.10 | 42 | 4 
3 | Double warp, towdo. — - “ - 68 81 5 | 19 9.68 169.10 | 41 | 54 
4 | Double warp, tow and hemp, ' - 49 99 22 ea | 64 
Filling, oni ienmniie, P ¢ : 63 86 13 22 3.63 18 4.10 | 43 | 64 
5 | Double warp, tow only do. - - 64 - 85 9 21 25.64 | 185.10 | 42 | 6 
6 | Single warp, hemp GG. °° - - 63 86 3 21 56.63 18 7.10 42 | 7 
7 Double warp, tow i ae 62 85 6 22 2.62 18 8.10 42 | 6 
8 Double warp, hemp do! - - | 604 85 4 22 33.60 19 2.10 42 | 7 
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In relation to these patterns, it was decided by the trea-| the committee would agree to. It may be urged that, as it 
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sury, that Nos. 3 to 8, inclusive, should be considered cot-|is intended to reduce the tariff, there should be a re- 


ton bagging, and subject to duty within the meaning of| duction on the hemp interest as well as any other. 


the law, and that Nos. 1 and 2 should not be so considered. 
The final decision of the question was communicated to 
the collectors from the treasury, ina letter dated 15th 
October, 1828, in these words: 


«Copy of Comptroller’s circular to the collectors at Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, and New Or- 
leans. 

** Treasury DerartrM ENT, 


** Comptroller's Office, October 13, 1828. 


«Sir: Upon due investigation, it has been concluded 
that all coarse linens, wholly or in part of hemp, flax, or 
tow, thirty-nine inches or more in width, weighing sixteen 
ounces or more, avoirdupois weight, the square yard, 
shall be considered cotton bagging, within the meaning 
of the law. You will be pleased to adopt this standard in 
relation to all subsequent importations. 

** Respectfully, 
** JOS. ANDERSON, Compireller.” 

in this decision, a precise description having been given 
of such coarse linens as shall be called cotton bagging, and 
the foreign manufacturer having been furnished with this 
decision, all he had to do to evade the laws of this country 
was, to make his bagging either less than nine inches in 
width, or to weigh less than sixteen ounces the square 
yard; the slightest variation in either of these particulars 
would accomplish the purpose of evasion completely. 

There are many facts to prove that the foreign manu- 


facturers of cotton bagging have, since the foregoing! 


decision, made the article with the view toevade our laws, 
aid have succeeded in introducing it inte our markets 
under the denominations of Hessians, burlaps, &c. In 
the year 1807-’8, there was imported into the United 
States 4,300,000 square yards of cotton bagging, and the 
duty amounted to $163,000. In 1830-1, there was only 
207,906. The whole value of which was $18,901. So 
that the duties have fallen, from 1807 to 1830, from 
$163,000 to less than $10,000; yet it is an ascertained fact 
that at least two-fifths of the cotton bagging used in the 
United States is imported; and that it ought to yield du- 
ties to the amount of over $100,000. 


how your treasury has been defrauded of revenue, and 


how the domestic manufacturer has been deprived of the | 


benefit of protection. 
Mr. A. said, the amendment which he had offered 
would prevent these evasions, by making the use, and not 


the width or weight of the article, establish its character. | the article was consumed in Kentucky. 


To 
this we will agree in the spirit of compromise. There are 
none more anxious for a restoration of the general tran- 
quillity than the people of Kentucky; none who would be 
more ready to make any proper sacrifice for the general 
good. They will agree to a reduction of the duty on the 
hemp interest; but, sir, let that reduction take place on 
the unwrought hemp, and not on the manufactured ar- 
ticle. ‘The present duty on raw hemp is sixty dollars per 
ton; if nothing less will satisfy you, bring down this duty 
to forty dollars. Cotton bagging is the point where your 
tariff touches Kentucky. Mr. A. said he would conclude 
by expressing the hope that this compromise would be re- 
ceived as acceptable; that the advocates of reduction 
would take it on the unwrought hemp, and leave it where 
it was on bagging. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky, wished to add a few 
words to show the effect of a specific duty on cotton 
bagging. There was no item in the whole range of pro- 
tected articles which exhibited in a more striking and 
impressive manner the beneficial effect of the protecting 
system. He hada statement which went to show what 
had been the condition of this branch of manufacture 
previous to the tariff of 1824. It had then employed 
ten looms, which consumed one hundred tons of hemp, 
and made one hundred thousand yards of bagging. 
The ba ging was consumed chiefly in Alabama, where 
it sold for forty cents a yard. The hemp out of which 
it was made could then be purchased at three dol- 
lars a hundred. ‘There had also been made twenty tons 
of rope, which then sold at fifteen centsa pound. With 
this state of things, he wished the committee to compare 
that which was exhibited in 1831, when the manufacture 
employed a looms, consumed four hundred tons of 
hemp, made four hundred thousand yards of bagging, 
which sold at twenty cents, and was made out of hemp 
which cost six dollars a hundred. ‘There had also been 
made one hundred tons of rope, which sold at eight cents 
a pound. Here was exhibited the double operation of 
the tariff. It reduced the manufactured article to half 
the price, while it doubled the price of the raw material. 


When such had been the consequence of imposing a duty 
Thus sir, you see how your laws have been wenn 


of five cents, he should suppose the House would be loath 
to make the experiment of reducing it. He abstained 
from entering on the general subject, though no stronger 
illustration could be produced than that furnished by the 
present article. 

Mr. DAVIS, of South Carolina, inquired how much of 
Was there a 


So long as a minimum width and weight was the criterion, | pound of cotton raised there’ 


i would be impossible to prevent fraud. 


When the use|. 


Mr. MARSHALL replied that it had been consumed 


of the manufacture is the standard of judgment, there can} in Alabama, Tennessee, and Mississippi. The consumption 


be no inconvenience in practice. 
acquainted with the various kinds of coarse linens suitable 


**To those who are| had not, he believed, yet reached Souti: Carolina. 


Mr. MARDIS said that one fact was a sufficient an- 


for this purpose, there can be no difficulty in designating |swer to the gentleman from Kentucky. The price of 


it, call it by what name you please.” 


cotton bagging was always regulated by the price of cot- 
When 


Mr. A. said that his immediate constituents had adeeper|ton. The bagging was given with the cotton. 
interest in this manufacture than any to which the protec-| they got twenty and thirty cents a pound for their cotton, 
tive principle had been applied. in the smailest county, bagging sold for the same price. But now cotton was 
in point of territory, in his district, there were seventeen | at eight, seven, and six cents, they could not afford to give 
hemp factories in operation. He therefore felt much so-|as much as they formerly had done. 
licitude that, in the arrangement about to be made, this| The question being put on Mr. Attan’s amendment, 
particular interest should not suffer. The bill reported | it was rejected. , 
by the Committee on Manufactures, and which is now| Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, then rose, and said he 
under consideration, proposes to reduce the duty on cot-|understood the chairman had just decided that it was in 


@® ‘on bagging to three and a half cents the square yard; the |order to amend the bill, and make it as perfect as the 


‘mendment offered as a substitute for that bill, by the |friends of it were able, before the vote on the substi- 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Stewart, } proposes | tute was taken. This presents a question of interest, 
four cents. Mr. A. said, if the amendment which he had |and it is the first time since the matter was brought under 
offered should be adopted, it would leave the duty where consideration, that it has taken a form that could elicit a 


Fs it now was, at five cents the square yard, which he trusted | discussion of the general merits. ‘The committee has from 
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the beginning been greatly embarrassed; and without in- 
tending offence, or to take exception to the conduct of 
any one, I will state the reason whv. 

This subject was committed six months ago to the 
Committee on Manufactures. We have been informed 
they have been laboriously engaged with it; and after 
availing themselves of all the information they could col- 
lect during that time, they have made a report. This re- 
port, which purports to emanate from the distinguished 
chairman of that committee, does not enter at all into the 
details of the subject. It is a treatise upon the protective 
policy generally, and is silent as to the testimony of the 
witnesses who have been examined, the facts which have 
beer. collected, and the information which is said to have 
been amassed by the Secretary of the Treasury. All this 
was before the committee, yet on these topics of vital in- 
terest the report is silent, and they are silent. Not one of 
them has condescended to state to us the reasons or the 
facts which guided him to the results exhibited by the | 
bill. Not a word of the evidence has been published, 
and we are called on to vote for the bill on faith. Sir, I 
did hope these matters would be laid before us, to en- 
lighten our minds; and I have waited anxiously for ex- 
planation, in hopes that difficulties whieh have rested on 
my mind would be removed; but I lament to say I have 
waited in vain. The course is certainly unusual, though 
fF impute blame to no one, for the committee have a right 
to hold all this information in their own minds, and Teave 
the rest of usto find our way to correct results as we 
may. Fshall, therefore, proceed by such feeble lights as 
illumine my own understanding. 

Two propositions are now before us. One presented 
by the member from Pennsylvania, which is in truth sub- 
stantially a bill reported by a committee of the Senate to 
that body, and is therefore the result of the deliberations 
of that committee. ‘Fhe other is our own bill. We have, 
therefore, before us the Inbors of two distinct committees, 
one from each House of the Legislature. Hence it is 
said we have arrived at an important point, because these 
two committees have long had the subject under consi- 
deration; and each having ample means of intelligence, 
has arrived at results different fromthe other. ‘The posi- 
tion is important in another point of view. If the propo- 
sition of our committee can be made acceptable, there is 
great opportunity sv to do, as it is open to amendment, 
and may be so altered as to command more strength than 
the Senate’s. If it fails to do this, it behooves us then to 
resort to the measure which seems to have favor in that 
bedy. It should not be forgotten that this is open to 
amendment also. It is a position for deep reflection of 
this body. In some respects the bill of the Senate has, in 
my opinion, provisions which give it a decided preference 
over the bill of the House. But let us go to work and 

mature our own labors, not regarding the source from 
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citing interests, and, as some affirm, the existence of the 
Union itself. And are we to decide by ay and no sucha 
question, without expressing our sentiments? Are we to 
be told it is wasting time? What estimate can those hare 
of this matter who tell us to vote without uttering ou, 
opinions? They are blind guides, or give utterance to 
heedless thoughts. What is the time of the members. 
what the per diem allowance of this House, compared with 
the vast property which hangs upon our legislation’ fj, 
is as the grain of sand to the mountain; asa drop of wate; 
to the ocean. But I need not urge these consierations, 
for few men will dare to yote on sucha subject without dis 
cussion, and a most attentive examination. } shall, then, 
regardless of the admonitions of those who wish to act, 
and deliberate afterwards, proceed to a discussion of such 
matters as seem to me important. 

Ihave quietly maintained my seat hitherto, and neve 
rose with greater reluctance. IF should have been glad 
to eseape this duty, but I owe it to a portion of the coun 
try, and should stand inexcusable before that portion of the 
American people whom I represent, if I had avoided it. 

The history of past legislation bears me out whien I say 
L know this question is not to be settled by the wishes or 
the political power of that portion of the United States 
from which Icome. New England has been much and 
often abused on this topic; and those who reftect upon her 
conduct, who reprobate her course, Know it is not she 
who regulates the policy of this country; they know she 
holds no influence here to carry despotic measures. No 
they know that in political power she is poor indeed; 
being often the victim of sectional intrigue and individual 
ambition: they know the protective policy is no child of 
hers, but was created and settled by the great central 
power of the Union—the great agricultural interest—the 
middle States. It is their measure, as the reeord wil! 
show; brought into existence not for our benefit, but to 
create markets for their produce; and if there be any thing 
censurable in this legislation, f entreat gentlemen whoare 
unsparing in their anathemas to ket a portion of their re 
probation fall on them. The middle States decreed that 
we should manufacture, and should consume their flour, 
wool, and other produce; and we have been obliged to 
obey the decree. The question now will be settled by 
them. New England has been made what she is by the 
votes of others, and all we aim at now is to maintains 
consistent and permanent policy, that we may not, by con 
stant vacillation, be ground into the dust. We shoukd have 
been content with the ok! policy, but you drove us from 
our ships to the land, and now it is cruel and oppressive 
to force us back again. 

1 must beg heave, if the committee will bear with me, 
to draw their attention to things forgotten—to go back 
into matters of history connected with the policy of this 
Government. It kas been said, history is philosophy teach 


whence suggestions of improvement may come. Let using by example. Whatever may be thoughit of this asan 


look at both measures, and weigh well the intrinsic merits 
of every provision of cach, and adopt or reject them as 
they may or may not subserve the great policy upon 
which we are legislaiing. Before I sit down 1 shall send 


japhorism, it is unquestionably true that experiment is bet 
lter than theory, and that our knowledge is greatly 
|proved by the lessons of wisdom which Ke in past times 
|" Whoever will examine our colonial history, will not fail 


to the Chair a proposition te amend the bill of this House; |to learn that one of the great causes of discontent among 
and as that, or something tantamount to it, may or may the colonists, and of complaint against the mother cour- 
not meet with support, so will the bill obtain or lose my try, was, that she fettered the industry of the colonies. A 
vote. \distinguisbed statesman said, America shall not manufac 
It has been said, and earnestly said, that we ought tolture a hobnail. So jealous was England of her own it 
take the bill up in detail, and, after amending it, discuss |terests, so watchful of the prosperity of her manufactures, 
the measure, if it be discussed at all. And E beg leave |that she was unwilling we should shoe a horse without 
here to say, I differ entirely from all who entertain such /driving the nails forged by her labor. She lived up to 
sentiments. Some have said it is a waste of time to talk; |this policy; compelled us to trade with her; boasted that 
we ought to vote and go home; the session has been a pro- | we took her surplus goods—the orts and ends of her — 
tracted one. And, sir, do not all know why itis so? It factures, such as no other people would buy; and that te 
is not my frult, nor yours; we have worked as many hours trade greatly enriched her. This was all true; butt — 
as any Congress, but whether to profit_or not, the people our fathers almost as poor as the aborigines whom ay 
must judge But this proposition involves great and ex- had displaced. This unequal condition could not exist, 
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and it by and by created discontent, which brought on the | the profits of American labor. The remedy for this evil 
revolution; the colonies were severed from the parent! was obvious. These selfish regulations could only be con- 
country, and the people of these States supposed them-| trolled by countervailing regulations, securing to our own 
selves to be independent. They looked upon themselves) citizens benefits and advantages which would be an equiva- 
as detached from Great Britain, and all other Governments lent. This was the only remedy which could extricate 
acknowledged them to be so, and such wasthe fact de jure, | the people from the net in which they were entangled; the 
put de facto they were still miserably dependent, and con-| only mode by which they could be relieved from British 
tinued 80, until they extricated themselves in the manner/ monopoly; for the right of foreign countries to make and 
I shall point out. _ | Maintain their laws could not bedenied. Great exertions 
The war terminated in 1783, and the country, by its! were therefore made to arrange a system of counteracting 
great efforts, sacrifices, and privations, was naked and des-| measures. The old confederation was, however, a mere 
titate. ‘This being well known, peace was scarcely rati-| league entered into by the States for belligerent purposes, 
fied before Great Britain emptied her warehouses of goods, | and was in no respect adapted to the relations of peace. 
and poured them into this country. They were every/ It conferred no power to regulate trade with foreign coun- 
wheresold, and the people every where became indebted, | tries, or among the States. The consequence was, that 
under the expectation that the produce of the land would/these matters were left to be managed by the several 
pay. But in this they were deceived; for Great Britain| States, and some levied duties and made regulations of 
then pursued the same policy as now; she would buy no-| one kind, some of another, and some made none. This 
thing she could produce. Corn, wheat, beef, pork, | state of things was intolerable, and to obtain a system more 
butter, and cheese, were shut out of her markets by high| efficient and beneficial, car se was made by Congress 
duties; and the consequence was, that a scene of desola-/ to the States for a grant of power for this purpose by the 
tion and distress ensued which beggars description. ‘The} Legislatures, but it was withheld by some, and granted by 
pressure of private and public debt became so grievousas| others, with qualifications so variant and conflicting that it 
to be intolerable. The people could not extricate them-| could not be exercised. Though the exertions to attain 
selves from the meshes in which foreign countries had en-| to this object had been greatand powerful, yet the failure 
tangled them by regulating trade, while this country had} was so complete, that all hope of success in that way was 
no power to countervail such regulations. ‘Their cattle, | abandoned, and the most wise and sagacious statesmen 
their farms, the whole fruits of a laborious and economical | began to look to a constitution forming a General Govern- 
life, were swept away under judicial process, to pay trifling} ment with larger powers, as the only remedy which could 
debts, because, as labor had no value, property had next] restore harmony and prosperity to a people poor and weary 
tonone. This was borne as long asa brave, resolute, and| with contention. A proposition was made for a convention 
patient people could endure it; but when there seemed no/ for that purpose. It was held, and the instrument which 
alternative left but imprisonment for debt, and starvation, | now forms the basis of this Government was framed, and 
they were wrought into madness, and began to inquire| having been sent to the people was ratified, and went into 
whether this was the fruit of the liberty they had achieved; | effect in 1789. 
andin this scene of discontent and dismay, that last and fear-| I now ask the attention of the committee to the doings 
ful remedy, rebellion, followed in one of the States at! of the first Congress. It met, and many of the members 
least. The people, in their despondence, opposed open| had been members of the convention which framed the 
resistance to the courts, because executions came from| constitution. The first act passed, after providing for 
that source; and they sought to overcome the process by| oaths of officers, had a twofold object: first, to restore 
which their property was swept away, because they were] public credit; and, second, to encourage American indus- 
unable to reach the real cause, and apply an efficient re-| try; and, lest there should be misapprehension as to this, 
medy to the real evil. It was soon seen that this violence| the purposes of the act are distinctly set forth in the pre- 
and bloodshed endangered the liberties of the people,|amble. Can any one pass these facts through his mind, 
while it brought no relief from embarrassments. It was} and find a lingering doubt asto the objects of forming this 
plain that debts could not be paid without the fruits of] Government? Can any one review this history, and then 
labor could be turned into money. It was equally plain! affirm that the principal object in giving a power in the 
that foreign countries had, by their regulations of trade, | constitution to regulate trade was not to countervail fo- 
taken it out of our hands, and imposed such onerous con-| reign regulations and to aid American labor? But, sir, it 
ditions in favor of their own labor, that we could not live| is not my purpose to enter into a discussion of the con- 
under them. We had no regulations; it was, in every sense | stitutional power. 1 have spoken of that ona former oc- 
of the expression, a period of free trade—such as is now|casion, and my purpose now has been to glance only at 
earnestly sought for; and yet it was a period of dismay and/| the historical facts, for they need no argument to aid them. 
distress such as has never been witnessed in this country.| What, permit me to ask, was the result of this wise 
How does this contrast with the picture of happiness which] policy? [ cannot do more ample justice to it than by 
the glowing imaginations of the advocates of free trade | quoting the language of a distinguished friend at a pub- 
in this House have described? Can we learn no wisdom|lic festival—‘*the dead corpse of public credit sprang 
from the calamities of that period? or are we anxious for|upon its feet.” The effect on business was every where 
a repetition of those scenes of bankruptcy and ruin? instantaneous and equally surprising. There was no interim 
But let us see what the statesmen of that day thought| between a state of deep sullen depression and one of 
and did to extricate themselves from the fatal embarrass-| vigorous laughing prosperity. This act, which laid the 
ments which beset them. They comprehended the cause | foundation of the great American policy, infused the vital 
of disaster; they saw that while they had no power to| principle into the drooping disheartened spirits of all la- 
make general salutary regulations of foreign trade, other|borers. It restored a discontented community to tran- 
nations availed themselves of that circumstance to make] quillity, and caused peace and happiness to pervade this 
regulations in favor of themselves, both oppressive and| wide spread country; and from that day to this, no peo- 
Unjust towards the people of this country. They saw that| ple on earth have been blessed with such continued and 
such a state of things was equivalent to yielding to cther | eminent prosperity. If there be any parallel, ithas escaped 
Powers the sole authority to legislate in matters of trade,}my reading and my observation. What a contrast be- 
and binding themselves to abide the provisions of such| tween free trade and the American policy! But to under. 
laws, however injurious. They saw it differed but little; stand the wonderful vigor and power of industry when 
from a state of colonixl bondage, for Great Britain had at| cherished and protected in its pursuits, let us follow thia 
once so arranged the matter, that she took more than all| historical inquiry a little further, 
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The constitution went into operation under all the load 
of revolutionary debt which had been discharged; and the 
expenses of another war, amounting probably to one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars, have been defrayed. This 
protecting act, and those which followed, by strong duties, 
threw the whole navigating interest into our hands; we 
made and sailed our own vessels: it excluded all foreign 
vessels from the coasting trade; restored the fisheries to a 
better condition; did much for the mechanic arts and ma- 
ny kinds of manufactures; and restored the whole country 
to such a vigorous state of healthful action—giving to all 
employment and good wages—-that the people of no na- 
tion have been so well fed, clothed, lodged, and felt so lit- 
tle of public burdens as the people of the United States: 
and now, sir, we have arrived at a period when the last 
remnant of public burden is about to be removed un- 
der the silent and easy operation of this system of pub- 
lic policy, which has been attended with such wonder- 
ful success that it seems almost to work by miraculous 
power. 

Sir, is not this a fit season for joy, for mutual congra- 
tulations, for the outpouring of thankful hearts, for grati- 
tude to Heaven for blessing with signal success the efforts 
of the Government to make a free, happy, enlightened 
people? And yet, what are we talking about? With 
these auspicious results before them, gentlemen are ques- 
tioning the perpetuity of this Government; they endeavor 
to weaken our confidence in it; they talk boldly of disunion, 
What ingratitude! What disregard of the blessings of 
Heaven! It is the last topic which should find a place in 
the patriotic heart. It isa baleful, deadly poison dashed 
into our cup which is overflowing with joy. Sir, I have 
not the power to express the sentiments which fill my 
mind. I cannot give utterance to my surprise (and gen- 
tlemen will pardon me when [ say my incredulity) when 
I hear them, at a crisis like this, talk of the oppressions 
of this Government. I entreat them to escape for a while|teen of it, will they not pay nine millions when we reduce 
from their own gloomy reflections, to contemplate the un-| the revenue to twelve millions? The burden will be les. 
paralleled success of this Government; to behold the pros-|sened, but the inequality will not be removed; for a mere 
perity, the joy, the comfort, the happiness, it has every | reduction of duties will not change the proportions, or re- 
where diffused. It has not, it is true, created kings or| move the sectional complaint. The argument, therefore, 
princes; it has failed, indeed, to satisfy the grasping hopes] of sectional burden, if it proves any thing, proves that all 
of the ambitious; but it has not failed of the object for|the revenue collected on imports is unjust, unwise, section- 
which it was created; it has made a more enlightened, jal, and therefore oppressive; that direct taxation would be 
happy people, than any other system of polity. I lament|}more equal, more just, and therefore ought to be resort- 
that the fervor, the glowing ardor, the untiring zeal, the] ed to; and I believe some gentlemen have been mad enough 
eloquence, which | witness on this floor, is no better em-|to advance that opinion. It proves even more than this; 
ployed than in rousing suspicions and weakening public] for what is now true of the general operation of imposts, 
confidence in the free institutions of the country. 1 la-/always has been true; and if they are now thus unjust 
ment that it should be thought a grievous cause of com-|and sectional, they have always been so; and the South, 
plaint that a majority rules, and that a minority should be| from the organization of the Government, has paid three- 
considered a more safe fiduciary of power than a majority. | fourths or more of all the revenue into the treasury. It 
These doctrines seem to unsettle the very principles upon |is obvious this must be so, and yet her statesmen for forty 
which a republican Government rests. And while I lament} years have not had sagacity sufficient to make the disco- 
this perversion of reasoning, and that doctrines full of the | very, but that honor has been reserved for her politicians 
evil spirit of revolution find even able advocates, I feel|of this day. 
grieved that a rancorous and bitter spirit of hostility exists} Sir, ought not this fact to startle these new theorists’ 
towards the free laborers of thiscountry, for they constitute} Ought they not to distrust the reasoning by which they 
both the physical and moral strength of the nation; and|establish their doctrine, when the proof of the fact esta- 
you cannot, sir, depress or injure them, without giving |blishes an injustice and oppression so monstrous as to re- 
the country a shock that will be felt at its remotest bor-| quire noargument to point it out? And yet a whole com- 
der. munity have labored and struggled under it for forty years, 

Sir, I have long witnessed the insidious attacks upon our /and been all the time utterly ignorant of the inequality. 
prosperity. I have heard and read much of the discon-| Nay, more, sir; long since this impost system was adopt 
tents which disturb our repose. I have weighed and con-/ed, direct taxes have been levied to increase the funds of 
sidered the arguments by which the objections to the pro-| the Government, but they have always been considered as 
tective policy are sustained; and I hesitate not to declare jodious, and have been abandoned as soon as the funds 
that no system can be more injurious than that which is|coming from that source could be dispensed with. When 
falsely called free trade, so long as other nations pursue | these taxes were repealed, and the whole revenue throw! 
the protective policy. ‘lo return to it would be merely |upon imposts, did the South raise her voice against it 
to renew the scenes of distress from the peace of ’83 to|Far from it: she was loudest in her demand for this 
the adoption of the constitution in 89. I therefore come|course. Yes, she was first to require that three-fourths 
to results utterly opposed to the arguments of the advo- |of all the burdens of taxation, according to the Caro- 
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cates of free trade; and I must be permitted to declare 
my belief, that from whatever source these argumeni, 
come, they enforce doctrines at war with our best into. 
rests, and better designed to cherish and foster the labor of 
foreign countries than our own. As, however, it has fallen 
to my lot to examine some of these doctrines on 4 for. 
mer occasion, | would willingly pass them by now, if sic}, 
a course would not be misunderstood. But whatever relyc. 
tance I may feel to tread in a beaten track, yet it seems ty be 
necessary, even at the hazard of repeating what has bee 
said, and of being tedious to the House; for the Committee 
of Ways and Means have put forth, in an elaborate report, 
doctrines and sentiments which I thought had been refuteq 
more than once. I must stand excused, therefore, if | 
make a brief reply. 

We are required to abandon the policy of which 1 haye 
been speaking, and to adopt the system which followed 
the revolution. And why are we to abandon a policy 
which, like the divine hand, seems to have showered down 
manna upon us? 

_ Because the system is oppressive; because it is national 
in its operations, exciting a vigorous prosperity in one por- 
tion of the country, while it is a blight and mildew to the 
other; because it is a system of bounties to one, and of 
burdensome taxes to the other. These are the allegations 
which are put forth with a confidence of assertion worthy 
ofa better cause. 

The system is sectional, and why sectional? Because 
it is said the planting States under it are compelled to pay 
more than their portion of the revenue. : 

Our revenue all arises from imposts on imported mer- 
chandise. Sir, if you can prove that under the existing 
system of indirect taxation the slave States pay more than 
their proportion of the taxes, does it not follow that the evil 
is in'the system, and cannot be cured? If, when we an- 
nually raise twenty millions of dollars, the South pays fif- 
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lina system, should be laid on her shoulders. What delu- 


sion! What infatuation! Where were the Pinckneys, 
the Rutledges, the Lowndeses, during these periods? They 
must have slept, or the modern doctrines are probably 
false; there is no ground for sectional complaint. 

sir, I will not follow the Committee of Ways and Means 
through their mystical doctrines: they are evidently but 
anew edition of the theory of Mr. McDurrter, the chair- 
man. I must, however, be permitted to notice one or 
two more of the positions assumed. 

The doctrine is again repeated, that the producers of 
exports pay the duties on imports. ‘This again is to show 
sectional injustice, because the South is supposed to ex- 

more largely than the rest of the Union. This pro- 
position is, on the face of it, so mysterious and blind, that | 
it requires a better argument in support of it than I have 
ever seen to render it plausible; it amounts to this: a far- | 
mer in Ohio or Pennsylvania raises and sells one hundred | 
bushels of wheat, which is ultimately made into flour, ex- 
ported to Cuba, and a quantity of coffee is bought with 
the avails; the farmer pays the duty on the coffee: can you 
persuade any man in his senses that he does any such | 
thing? and yet this is precisely what the planters, or rather | 
the supporters of this new theory, allege they do. They | 
aver, that although a planter raises cotton, sells it in the | 
market, and pockets his money, yet, if the cotton is even- | 
tually exported, and foreign goods are bought with the! 
avails, the planter actually pays the duty on these goods, 
though he is as ignorant of the cotton, and every thing that 
pertains to it, after the sale, as you or I, Mr. Chairman. 
The absurdity of this doctrine is too obvious to require an 
argument to refute it; the course of trade shows that cot- 
ton is burdened with no such tax, direct or indirect. It 
goes free out of the country; and the planter here gets as 
much for the article in the home market as can be obtain- 
edfor it in foreign countries, saving the charges of expor- 
tation, come from where it may. He pockets this money, 
and no one has the power to demand any portion of it for 
public use; it ishisown. A free trade exists between 
England and the West Indies; there is no duty on im- 
ports to the colonies. Now, can a planter in Jamaica get 
any more for cotton of a given quality than a planter of 
Alabama? It is well known to every one within reach of 
my voice that he cannot. Does it not follow that the du- 
ties on imports produce no effect on the price of cotton’ 
and so it is with all produce. 

There is then no sectional oppression on this score; and 
if their arguments fail to establish the fact, it should be 
considered as a false theory, for none others have been 
urged to support it. If there be no sectional oppression, 
what have the planters to complain of? Nothing; no 
grievance or injury except what is common to the whole 
country. They consume much less than the Middle and 
Eastern States, and therefore have no just cause of com- 
plaint on that ground. . 

Another argument has been put forth by the gentleman 
from South Carolina, [Mr. McDurrre,} which I find some 
difficulty in understanding; but as he seems to rely much 
upon it, I will give it a passing notice. The tendency of it 
is not so much to prove sectional injury as the impolicy of 
the protecting system under any circumstances. He ad- 
mits a fact which the free traders have always found it 
difficult to explain, that goods do not usually rise under 
an increase of duties, if there is home competition; but he 
attempts to explain it by a mysterious operation in the 
money market. He says, on the passage ofa tariffact, in- 
creasing money begins to be imported, and to depreciate 
in value; while the protected articles, in consequence, 
rise until they advance forty per cent., and then importa- 
tons of goods begin to flow in, and money, which has 
accumulated so much in the mean time as actually to 
depreciate just as much as goods have risen, begins to flow 
out: that is, money will depreciate forty per cent. While 
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this operation is going on here, and every thing increasing 
in nominal value, by the constant accumulation and piling 
up of specie in this country, he contends that precisely the 
opposite effect is produced in England: money, in other 
words, becomes scarce. Every thing in the market is con- 
sequently cheapened; and so nice and mathematical is the 
gentleman in his calculations, that he lays it down as cer- 
tain that cotton falls just about two cents in the pound 
under the operation ofa tariff. If any one doubts whether 
I have stated the argument fairly, let him consult the re- 
port of the Committee of Ways and Means; let him call to 
his recollection what the gentleman said a few days ago 
on this floor, while his bill was under discussion, and he 
will find no injustice is done to the reasoning either in the 
premises or the conclusion. 

This argument rests on the assumption that a tariff act 
piles up money here by draining it out of Europe, until it 
becomes so plenty as actually to full forty per cent. in 
value. Allow this position to be sound, and possibly the 
deductions made may follow. But on what authority is 
this assumption made? What proof have we that money 
does so accumulate? Do the bank returns show it? Is 
it possible for it to be so? What is money? Is it not 
merchandise bought and sold at a profit like other things’ 
Can any one credit for a moment that money can be worth 
forty per cent. more in Europe than here? The whole 
cost and charges of shipping money to that country do 
not exceed two and a half per cent. When, therefore, 
money is worth more than that in Europe, it is sent out of 
this country. How can it be kept here, then, if it be 
worth forty per cent.? You might as well undertake to 
maintain that flour could be piled and remain here in the 
warehouses of the merchants, if it would bring fifty dol- 
lars a barrel in Europe, while it was worth but five here. 
The premises of this argument must therefore fall, and 
with them the bold conclusion that each tariff act dimin- 
ishes the price of cotton two cents inthe pound. Besides 
this, the facts will not bear the gentleman out; no such 
fall of price in cotton followed the passage of the tariff 
acts. If, therefore, this reasoning was supposed to have 
any tendency to prove a sectional injury, it has wholly 
failed. 1 will not take up more of the time of the House 
in answering the course of argument adopted in support 
of the Carolina system, but will observe, before passing 
from that portion of the matter,that the champions of that 
system never agree among themselves in their extravagan- 
cies. Some make the South pay one-half, others two- 
thirds, others three-fourths of the whole revenue. The 
discrepancies in their conclusions are so great, not only 
with each other, but in different arguments of the same 
persons, as to prove conclusively that they have no esta- 
blished principles upon which they act; no well ascertained 
facts upon which they reason; but the factsare assumed on 
conjecture, and moulded to suit the wishes of the writer 
or speaker. The South, then, 1 repeat, suffers no sec- 
tional wrong, for the laws bear as equally as possible on 
the whole country; and if she suffers no sectional wrong, 
she has no more cause of complaint than any other portion 
of the United States, and bears no more than her share of 
the burdens; she consumes less of imports than the resi- 
due of the Union. 

The question then recurs, shall we yield to the demand 
of the South? Shall we make the experiment of free 
trade? Shall we abandon a policy which has literally 
‘*fed the hungry and clothed the naked”—which has 
made a poor people rich, a weak people strong’ Shall 
we let foreign nations regulate our trade, and live under 
their legislation instead of our own? 

Shall we reduce the wages of our free citizens so low 
as to supply the humble necessities of the slave, and thus 
make a pupulation as ignorant, as poor, and as wretched 
as the operatives of Ireland’ If so, then change your po- 
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labor instead of your own, and you will have free trade | and must be cheap or dear as it is abundant or scarce. 
with a vengeance; but the freedom will consist in the right | The great complaint is, that it is reduced in value, so that 
of all nations to plunder the hard earnings of our own po-| the business is less profitable than it was, and the tariff is 
pulation. | charged with producing this result. Let us see if there 
But still it is said the South is not prosperous. In-| be not other causes more efficient in their agency. 
deed, we have scen a most melancholy picture drawn of} In 1816, the whole amount of cotton exported from the 
her decayed and wasting condition. She is represented | United States was only ecighty-seven millions of pounds 
as the fairest portion of the earth upon which the sun|In 1830 it was two hundred and ninety-eight millions of 
shines, and yet, it is said, the population can scarcely | pounds, making an increase of exports equal to two hp. 
maintain itself above the condition of beggary. Sir, 1} dred and seventeen millions of pounds. The quantity 
do not know that language can paint the decay of a dis-| consumed in the United States in 1816 may be fairly est. 
heartened people in stronger colors than the speeches of mated at ten millions of pounds. In 1831 it was eighty 
the member from South Carolina, (Mr. McDurrix.] But! millions of pounds; giving an actual annual increase in the 


is not all this the result of melancholy foreboding? Are | 
the people of the South in this forlorn state? What is the | 
complaining South? If I were to select any portion of 
the country which pours forth its griefs here and else- 
where, on all occasions, I should take South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama. These are planting States, en- 
gaged almost exclusively in the production of cotton. 
Now, sir, instead of tracing the sombre lines drawn by 
the orators of this section, let us look at facts, which will 
be less likely to mislead us. 

The first authority 1 shall oppose to these declarations 
is the language of the Governors of these States. We 
have seen recently a message from each of them, and 
even Governor Hamilton, who has distinguished himself 
by his violent opposition to the protective system, speaks 
in unqualified terms of the prosperous and happy condi- 
tion of the people of South Carolina. 1 will not dwell 
upon this testimony, but it is equally strong from Georgia | 
and Alabama. 

We have just made a new distribution of political power 
among the States for ten years to come, founded on the’ 
census of 1830. If the half which is said here be true, | 
we ought to find these States retrograding and losing | 
their comparative strength in the Government; but let the | 


production of raw cotton, since 1816, of two hundred and 
eighty-seven millions of pounds. No tariff which hys 
been complained of as injurious to the cotton planters 
was passed until 1824. In 1823, the average price of cot. 
ton was eleven cents, and the average price from that 
time to 1830, inclusive, (if the bubble year of disastrous 
speculation, 1825, be excluded, ) is eleven cents and three 
mills. The lowest price in that time is nine cents; the 
highest is fifteen cents. What business has sustained jt- 
sclf as well during the same time? The increase of 
production is beyond example. Yet in 1831 the average 
price was nine cents nine mills; being but one cent one 
mill less than in 1833. Down with the duties on cloth, 
say the planters; and yet cloth which, in 1816, sold for 
fifteen cents, was heavy in the market at eight and three- 
quarters cents in 1830. Here is a reduction of more than 
one-third, while the depreciation so vehemently complain- 
ed of is little more than one-eleventh. LT ask this commit. 


, tee to consider the great farming interests, and all other 


pursuits of industry, and to point out if they can a branch 
of labor where the price of production has been as well 
maintained as in cotton. 

But this is not all. When we go into the details of this 
increase of production, we find it springs from competi- 





returns speak for themselves. 


|torsin the Southwest--in Alabama, Louisiana, Mississip- 
The population of Alabama in 


1820 was 111,147. {| pi, Tennessee, and Arkansas--a country that has a rich 


Do. do. 1830 262,508. | virgin soil, and has been mainly brought into cultivation 
Do. of Georgia in 1820 was 281,126. | within a few years. To show with what severity this 
Do. do. 1830 429,811. | competition bears upon the old States, it is necessary 
Do. of S. Carolina in 1820 was 399,351. | again to resort to statistics. 

Do. do. 1830 455,025. | In1831 there was grown in this Southwestern region 


Alabama will send into the next Congress five instead | 
of three members; Georgia nine instead of seven; andj In the Atlantic 
South Carolina the same number she now has; while Mas-| States 
sachusetts and New Hampshire each lose a member. 
What an attachment to oppression and beggary! Popu- 
lation escaping seems to collect itself in the greatest! 
numbers at the very spot where it can have the most un-| ‘The increase has been principally in that quarter; but 
qualified enjoyment of both. ‘The advances of no State, | this is not the most important fact. The lands of the 
in resources of every description, have exceeded those | Southwest are so much richer and more productive, that 
of Alabama in the last ten years. Few States have kept|the average production of a hand annually there is not 
ahead of Georgia, and many have fallen in the rear of! less than two thousand pounds, while it will hardly reach 
South Carolina. Where does this increase of population | nine hundred pounds in Carolina. Is not this competi- 
in the Southwest come from? It consists of emigrants | tion necessarily ruinous? Cotton in Carolina costs more 
from almost all portions of the world; men that cast| than twice as muchas it does in Louisiana, and can Caro- 
their eyes abroad over the wide earth in search of the | lina afford to sell as low? Yet she must sell even lower, 
most favorable region in which to make their fortunes. | or not at all, for her production is inferior in quality 
The gains in growing cotton have attracted, and still con-| With such facts as these staring gentlemen in the face, 
tinue to attract such. What delusion! What infatuation; why should they puzzle their brains to discover some 
among the avaricious as well as the enterprising to select | mysterious, hidden operation of the tariff, which lessens 
poor, oppressed, decaying Alabama, as the most choice | the price of cotton? Why do they shut their eyes upon 
region for the acquisition of wealth! | the substance, and grope about to war with shadows’ Are 

The gentlemen of the South have, on all occasions, in- | not these causes enough, about which there can be no 
vestigated the concerns of our portion of the country— | misapprehension, to account for all the decline in cotton’ 
inquired into the profit and Joss of our business; and 1) and is it not marvellous that, under these circumstances, 
trust they will not complain if we reciprocate this friend- | it bears a price which enables Carolina to produce it at ail’ 
ly notice, and scrutinize a little into their affairs. Let us, |The day of extravagance in this matter is past; the swell- 
Mr. Chairman, take a glance at the operations in business | ing tide, which bore on its bosom princely fortunes to 
as they have been, and as they now are, in the South. | the planters, has rolled by—their business, like that of 
Cotton, every body knows, is the great staple production, | other labor, can produce hereafter only reasonable pro- 


532,744 bales, weighing 227,177,784 lbs 
486,703 bales, weighing 148,747,518 Ib: 








Making a difference in favor of the 
Southwest of 78,430, 266 Ibs. 
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fits; and with this they must be content, without disturb- 
ing the harmony of this Government by seeking to obtain 
an undue advantage over all other pursuits. They must 
give up the flesh-pots of Egypt. 

Shall we, under these circumstances, abandon the pro-! 
tective policy? Shall we hazard an experiment full of; 

ril, to test the truth of a theory which is supported by 

ments so extravagant as to meet with little counte- 
nance? We ought, before venturing upon a course which 
will disturb the whole economy of labor in the country, 
to be well assured that we shall promote the public in- 
terest. 

Sir, if the apg system is abandoned, one of two 
things must follow—manufacturing must cease, or wages 
will be reduced to the standard of England and Ireland; 
for as soon as the protection is gone, our labor is then} 
brought into direct competition with the cheapest labor’ 
of those countries; ay, into competition with pauperism | 
itself. Sir, this is a topic of such commanding interest, 
that I hope I shall be pardoned if I say a few words upon 
it. All property is the fruit of labor. Even the precious 
metals are rarely procured without labor equal to their 
value. Whether we eat, drink, sleep, ride, or walk, in 
every condition we are indebted to labor for all our pay- 
sical comforts and enjoyments. How poor, and naked, 
and destitute, would the rich man be, seated on a moun- 
tain of gold, if there were none to plant and reap, none 
to spin and weave, none to minister to his wants! As 
labor enters into every commodity, it is manifest all pro- 
perty will be, as it is familiarly expressed, cheaper or 
dearer, according as labor is low or high. The ore of 


iron in the bowels of the earth is of little or no value; 
the iron is therefore all labor, for it is labor, in one form 
or another, that converts the ore into the solid metal. 
Wages are the representative of labor, and whatever af- 
fects them, affects the great public, for the body of the 
publicare laborers. Whatever, therefore, disturbs wages, 


disturbs the greatest public interest that exists. 

The policy of the advocates of free trade is to reduce 
wages. The burden of their argument is, that wages are 
cheaper in Europe, and therefore goods are made cheap- 
er. They know we cannot live without labor, and must 
work for small pay, if we cannot command great. 

I desire the attention of the committee upon this sub-| 
ject, in its connexion with the public policy of this Go- 
vernment. It involves momentous considerations, on 
which hang the destinies of our free institutions. ‘The la-} 
bor of the United States is divided into two kinds, free 
and slave. ‘The latter is not labor, in the strict sense in 
which we employ the term, but the operation of capital, 
the same as we sce it in horses and oxen. Slaves work 
not for themselves, and have nothing to hope or expect 
beyond the coarsest of food and clothing, and a hovel 
fora shelter. How widely different the objects of a free- 
man! He labors for himself, and he aspires to objects 
beyond physical want. He aims at something higher 
than food, raiment, and lodging. He lifts his hopes to 
those moral and intellectual attainments which qualify 
him to become a free, enlightened, independent citizen, 
capable of appreciating the value of a republican Govern- 
ment, and maintaining it by a discreet exercise of the 
elective franchise. Every voter is identified with, and 
constitutes a portion of, this Government; and nothing is 
more certain than that it will fall when the voters become 
too poor to educate their families—-too poor to be enligh- 
tened themselves—too poor and debased to care whether 
they are freemen or slaves. 

Sir, the laborer in this country—he who has no capital 
save the hands which God has given him—easily secures 
to himself all these inestimable blessings. Industry, eco- 
homy, intelligence, and a fair fame, make him a pillar in 
society, and a tower of strength to his Government. _ It is 
the earnings of labor which enable him to accomplish 
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this. But if you curtail wages, you lessen his means to 
become a useful citizen, and this course may be pursued 
until wages are as low as they are in Ireland; and then 
we shall have a people like the wretched potato popula- 
tion of that country. If the laborer is obliged to retrench 
expense because you reduce his pay, he will first spare 
his moral comforts, because physical wants are more 
urgent than moral. His family will cease to be educated, 
schuols and churches will be diminished, and we may 
then look for that vice and profligacy which the enemies 
of manufactures and the mechanic arts have hitherto 
searched for in vain. Sir, I hope never to see the day 
when this Government shall be so unwise as to tear away 
the foundations on which it rests—when this nation shall 
disregard its peace and happiness, by trafficking away its 
great moral power in an experiment upon England, to 
see if she cannot be made to purchase a few bags more of 
cotton, and to sell us calicoes a cent or two in the yard 
cheaper. 

Sir, let us not, in such a rash and foolish experiment, 
to gratify the insatiable avarice of the greedy planters, 
barter away the most precious of God’s gifts—that lofty, 
manly spirit of independence which swells the bosom of 
the free enlightened laborer. Let his heart continue to 
be filled with gratitude that he can safely depend on his 
own hands to supply the means of obtaining the moral 
and physical comforts of life. Such a laborer leans not 
on the rich for bread, nor does he look to the poor-house 
as his ultimate home; but carries forth to his daily toil a 
proud consciousness that he can depend safely on his own 
hands; that the dependence between him and the rich is 
mutual, and as necessary to the one as to the other. 

But, sir, when a man’s hands will furnish him with only 
coarse food, coarse clothing, and a scanty supply of both, 
with a miserable hut for a shelter, then he may bid adieu 
to that happy condition which now distinguishes him from 
the people of Europe, and constitutes the most interest- 
ing feature of our Government; for he will then be quali- 
fied to become a serf, and we shall then see him hanging 
upon the skirts of the rich to obtain his daily bread. The 
unequal distribution of property will then create a practi- 
cal aristocracy, whose influences ought to be eschewed as 
fatal to the liberties of a free people. If you would make 
men slaves, make them dependant. If you would give 
the rich the ascendency, if you would make nobles, that 
can carry their humble dependants to the polls to vote as 
they are bid, make men poor, put them in a condition 
where they must beg it asa favor to be employed, and 
you will accomplish your purpose. But let me tell you, 
that when you put out that bright moral flame which dif- 
fuses its light into the remotest corner of this country, you 
will extinguish liberty; independence and intelligence will 
perish together. 

Sir, can I support the reduction of wages to European 
prices? Can I be the messenger of such tidings to my 
constituents? No, sir. When I become the advocate of 
such a measure, | shall turn my face from them, for I 
should not be saluted as their representative, but should 
be spurned as an apostate. IF know them well, have spent 
my life with them, have followed the plough as they do, 
and am proud to enumerate among them the greatest 
number of my most enlightened and valued friends and ac- 
quaintances. All they ask of this Government is, that it 
should pursue «a policy which is enlightened and Ameri- 
can in its character; they are American citizens, and would 
be grieved to see Congress forget its duty towards them. 
But they demand no distributions of patronage, they ask 
for no places of emolument. During the scven years I 
have held a seat on this floor, no one has applied to me 
to ask any favor of the Executive for him, nor hasany one 
sought my assistance in procuring an appointment of any 
kind, unless it is to be the deputy in some little village 
post office. Can L convey to the minds of the gentlemen 
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who surround me a more convincing proof of the purity|and ninety persons subsisted. 


of their attachment to this Government, of the patriotic 
sentiments of their hearts? Sir, while I am on this floor, 
and God gives me strength to do it, I will sustain their 
rights to the best of my ability, and will expose in its 
naked deformity this miserable scheme of cherishing 
foreign laborers in preference to them, under the guise of 
creating free trade; for free trade will operate asa preda- 
tory warfare upon their property and their rights. 

The reduction of wages will have another effect that 
will not bear so directly upon freemen. It will reduce the 
value of slaves. This isa matter for the consideration of the 
South, and I will not spend time upon it, but return to the 
general topic of discussion. 

With all these facts before them, the advocates of free 
trade insist on an abandonment of the protective policy. 
They insist that we shall make a great and dangerous 
change in the business of ten millions of the people of the 
United States, to try an experiment which may, by pos- 
sibility, enable the remaining three millions to make 
money a little faster. 

What is the interest we are required to put at hazard? 
I will enumerate a few of the leading articles of manufac- 
ture which have been taken from estimates made by the 
committee of the New York convention, and founded on 
such data as they were able to collect. I shall say nothing 
of capital invested, but speak of the value of the products 
annually sent into the market by American labor. 

Cotton goods - - - - $32,000,000 
Woollen do. - : - - 20,000,000 
Iron in bars and pigs - : - 13,500,000 


Hats and caps - - 10,500,000 
Cabinet ware - - 10,000,000 
Leather - “ - - - 20,000,000 
Glass - - - - - 3,000,000 
Salt - - 2,500,000 
Sugar and molasses - - - 6,000,000 





Aggregate, $117,500,000 

This is but an imperfect sketch of the operations of 
American labor; and the estimates which are founded on 
the information obtained by the committees of the New 
York convention full, in my opinion, far short of the truth. 
Tam convinced of this from an abstract of facts collected 
by an agent of the Secretary of the Treasury, who has 
just made a report of the results in Massachusetts, and 
Ses been kind enough this morning to favor me witha 
part of the items. By this document, it appears that the 


value of woollen goods manufactured in that State annu- 
ally, is ° : - $6,708,383 
Of cotton goods, annually, - . 7,656,529 
Of leather ‘ . 3,204,986 
Of manufactures of iron is 6,549,954 


Of shoes and boots - - - 
Of paper - - - - - 
Of hats of all kinds ° - . 
Of soap and candles - 


7,460,593 
1,081,276 
1,405,891 
1,064,000 








$35,131,612 

This gives an agregate of $35,000,000 for the products 
of only a part of the manufactures of that State alone. 
I think, therefore, the estimate of $117,000,000 for the 
articles I have enumerated, asinade throughout the United 
States, is quite below the truth, for the manufactures of 
Massachusetts do not by any means approach so near to 
the aggregate of the United States. But an inquiry of 
great interest arises here: What is the value of agricul- 
tural products consumed annually by those subsisted upon 
the labor of these manufactures? Inthe business of mak- 
ing iron, the estimates appear to have been made with 
great care, and the results are as follows: twenty-four 
thousand nine hundred and seventy-nine men employed, 
and one hundred and twenty-four thousand eight hundred 


A 


a 
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y pe The value of provisions 
annually furnished by the farmers in this business, js 
$4,000,400. The same mode of computation will give to 
the united business of iron, cotton, woollen, glass, hats 
and cabinet ware, an aggregate value of provisions amount. 
ing to $52,000,000, for the subsistence of the persons de. 

endant on those kinds of labor. This, after all, gives 

ut an imperfect outline of the operations of domestic 
business, of the great united interests of agriculture and ma. 
nufactures. Now, sir, let us turn to this boasted business 
of growing cotton, to which all other occupations are 
required to bow down. In 1828, the whole amount of 
cotton exported was sold in the foreign market for 
$22,000,000; in 1829, for $26,000,000; and in 1830, for 
$29,000,000—6,000,000 less than the amount of the value 
of the eight kinds of manufactured productions in Massa. 
chusetts, which have been enumerated. And what is it, 
compared with the vast farming and manufacturing jin. 
terest of the East, the Middle, and the West? Compare 
it with the data which I have already laid before you, im. 
perfect as it is, and it almost dwindles into insignificance. 
When we listen on this floor to the speeches of gentlemen; 
when we hear the planters talking of ‘our exports” and 
**our imports,” as if they wielded the whole business of 
the country, we are apt to attach an importance to the 
growth of cotton to which it is by no means entitled. It 
is an important, but not a leading interest in the United 
States. 

Sir, it is admitted on all hands that the abandonment 
of the protective policy would affect injuriously all inte. 
rests except that of growing cotton; and let it be remem. 
bered that cotton is protected, and always has been, by 
a prohibition duty. Gentlemen have been asked what is 
to become of the people now engaged in manufacturing, 
if we substitute imports for their productions. The 
answer has been sneeringly given, they can go to the 
wild lands of the West. Again, they have been entreated 
to point out how the farmers are to manage with the sys- 
tem of free trade. Where are they to sell the vast 
amount of surplus provisions which are now consumed in 
the home market, by those who are subsisted by the ma- 
nufacturers and mechanics? If there be any foreign 
markets that will take them up, where are they’ You 
propose to import goods from England and France, in- 
stead of making them; but will England or France take 
our wheat, our corn, our butter, our cheese, our beef, 
our pork? Look into the commercial tables, and see 
what a barren account they give of the trade in these ar 
ticles. England occasionally takes flour, when her po- 
pulation are so near starvation that they will pay the enor 
mous duty imposed upon it, but beyond this she takes 
nothing worth naming; and France usually nothing. Gen 
tlemen propose to destroy the home market for provi- 
sions, and to leave the former without a substitute. They 
go on the assumption that he has forgotten the distress of 
1816 and 1817, when the papers of the interior were filled 
with sheriffs’ sales of lands. It was this distress, sir, 
which established the protective system, and it was done, 
not by the manufacturers, but by the farmers of the Mid 
dle and Western States, to create this very home market 
which the more sagacious politicians of this day propose 
to destroy. 

Sir, those of us who represent farmers, mechanics, and 
manufacturers, ought to be well assured that the com- 
plaints of the South are well founded, before we vote for 
such a measure. It is a bold and startling proposition, to 
legislate the great mass of the people of this country out 
of employ, or to cut down by a call of yeas and nays their 
capital one-half, if nothing worse comes of it. We ought 
to be certain that oppression exists, before we go for 
such strong measures, and to be well assured that the re- 
medy will remove the disease. 

I think it is clear that no sectional oppression cxis's; 
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but if it did, the South is the last portion of this country l which we fail to supply should be supplied by England, 


that would be justified in complaining; for, by the terms|the effect of such an increase in business would be to 
of the constitution, she has on this floor about twenty-five | stimulate it, and thus raise wages, and with them the price 


additional representatives in consequence of her slave po-|of goods. 


If they are not supplied, which is the most 


pulation. This is an undue and an unjust share of poli-| probable result, then the diminished productions will raise 
tical power; and if a majority of the country is against her|the price. In any event, therefore, the goods will come 
in matters of public policy, when she has all this numeri-|higher charged. Besides all this, the home competition 


cal force over and above a fair representation of her white 
opulation, she has but little ground for complaint, unless 


will cease—the market will be in foreign hands, and they 
will manage itto suit their owninterests. It is an historical 


she adopts the Carolina doctrine, that minorities ought to | fact, that the Dutch cut down a large portion of the trees 
rule. lin their East India possessions, which produce the nut- 

The complaints of wrong and injustice come chiefly |meg, to prevent an overstock of the article, and a decline 
from South Carolina. Will the remedy which she pro- jin price. It was said on this floor, a year or two since, 


oses heal the wound? 


\that certain individuals, manufacturers of salt in Virginia, 


Will an abandonment of the protective policy raise the |had combined to keep up the price, and succeeded in 
price of cotton? American cotton now brings as much |keeping it just below the point where foreign salt would 
in Liverpool as West India or South American. How can jenter the market, but so far above the cost of making, as 


you make it bring more? 
Will the destruction of manufactures make the poor ex- 


to realize enormous profits. This was done by limiting the 
amount of productions. The English are as sagacious as 


hausted lands of South Carolina as productive asthe virgin |the Dutch or Virginians. The foreign manufacturers have 


soils of the Southwest? 


| produced less because we have entered the business, nor isit 


Willsuch an event make goods cheaper, and thus ease | probable that they will produce much more if we go out of 
the consumer? In answering this inquiry, I must beg the |it. Their laborers cannot suspend operations, but must go 


indulgence of the committee a few minutes. 
The cry a short time ago was, that duties were taxes. 


on whether we run against them or not; and our compe- 
tition only tends to increase their embarrassments, and to 


This was the doctrine of the learned gentleman from South {call for more exertion. Nothing can be more obvious 


Carolina, [Mr. McDurrie;] this was the language of the| 
Boston report, and of the writers on free trade; but the 
gentleman, in his remarks the other day, repudiated it, and 
declared ‘* it was too absurd and ridiculous to talk about.” 
It seems to me the gentleman has undergone a sudden | 
conversion, for this opinion is clearly at war with all his, 
former sentiments; but he is at last right, and as his vision | 
expands, I hope he will be redeemed from other errors 
which I doubt not he will look upon as equally absurd and 
ridiculous. 

The question is, if we were to stop producing, would 
the articles which we produce become cheaper? 

Take, for example, sugar. We produce one hundred 
thousand hogsheads annually; while we produce this, the 
planters of Cuba and other places pursue the business 
precisely as if we had not entered into it; for who can stop 
the operations of a farm? 

The consequence is, our production brings annually 
into the market a greater quantity than would be other- 
wise made; and this redundance has actually reduced the 
price in the foreign market from twelve cents to four and 
fivea pound. Sir, I recently saw an essay in one of our 
public papers, written to prove that we ought to put an 
end to the production of sugar in this country, because 
we were actually ruining the planters of Cuba by the com- 
petition; and there is no doubt of the fact. Suppose, then, 


than that stopping our mills will be a relief to them, by 
placing them back on the ground where they were be- 
fore we interfered, and it would, to a considerable extent, 
enable them to raise their wages and their prices. The 
ground I repose on, sir, is, that home competition has re- 
duced prices, and its cessation will raise them. Now for 
the proof of the first part of the proposition. 

In 1818, cotton sheetings were twenty-eight cents the 
yard. 

In 1830, same quality, eight and three-fourths cents. 

Down as late as 1823, satinets were ninety cents the 
yard. 

In 1832, same quality was fifty-five cents. This kind of 
goods is greatly in esteem for common wear, being both 
stoutand warm. More than half the American wool sold 
in the market is worked into them. 

Flannels have fallen from eighteen dollars to twelve dol- 
lars the piece, and are wholly made in this country. Cas- 
simeres and broadcloths are in as greata ratio. Glass has 
gone down fifty per cent. I mention these articles, be- 
cause they occupy the contested ground. Nails, copperas, 
chemicals, and a great multitude of articles, have been 
cheapencd in a still greater ratio by American production. 
It is a fact, worthy of remark, that our manufacturers can 
work when they commence operations, and make money 
at British prices; but as soon as they produce extensively 


we should cease to produce sugar hereafter, our capital, |enough to have their work make an impression upon the 


our lands, our labor, would be withdrawn from it, and at 
the end of the year there would be one hundred thousand 
hogsheads less than usual in the market. Would not the 
diminished quantity raise the price? 1 feel assured that 
when we take that course, we shall hearno more of ruin 
in Cuba. The planters there will get a price that will 
satisfy them, and we shall pay it. 

Take also cotton goods. We produce annually at least 
twenty-seven millions worth, and import about eight mil- 


lions. If this vast home production should stop, would | 


goods be cheaper’ Itis plain they will not, unless there 
is an accession of capital and labor somewhere else equal 
to what is thrown out of business here. Where is such 
accession to come from? Is not the labor of foreign coun- 
tries now pressed with employ? Has not the reduction 
in Wages made it necessary for every one who works for 
bread to redouble his exertions to live? And has not the | 
effect thus been to increase production instead of dimin-' 
ishing it? This is apparent from the state of the markets, | 
for they are crowded with goods. If, however, the goods 
Vou. VII.—208 


market, prices begin to fall, and decline till they become 
ruinous to both parties; but the English can generally hold 
out until they drive us from the market, because they can 
obtain more capital, hire it at less rate of interest, and be- 
cause they can cheapen wages below us. 

These facts require no comment. ‘They show the pro- 
gress and effect of home competition; and, without enter- 
ing more into detail, I leave this committee and the coun- 
try to judge whether there is any probability, if this com- 
petition is slackened or removed entirely, goods will be 
cheaper. I can entertain no doubt that the gentleman 
from South Carolina is entirely right when he says it is 
true goods are made cheaper by the competition, and it is 


ia matter too plain to talk about. The other branch of the 


proposition seems to me equally plain: if the competition 
ceases, goods will rise. 

The South demand that the duties on the protected 
articles shall be reduced. Is not the design of this—the 
open, avowed design—-to produce a change in trade by in- 
creasing importations’ If cottons, woollens, iron, hats, 
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boots, shoes, &c., are let into the country more freely, | of producing sheep, and the amount of property now 
must it not necessarily embarrass and depress the busi- | vested in sheep and lands necessary to support thein, and 
ness here? the laborers who manufacture the wool, has been carefully 

Can the manufacturers of cotton bear it? Between | estimated, and amounts to $167,000,000, and the annual in. 
seven and eight millions in value of that article were im-|come accruing to the farmers by reason of the growt) 
ported last year. and manufacture of wool is estimated at $24,750,000, si. 

Can the manufacturers of woollens bear it? Between! most equal to the entire annual produce of cotton. Sir 
thirteen and fourteen millions in value of that kind of goods|there is no branch of industry which diffuses itself 
were imported last year. | broadly over the country, and dispenses its benefits to so 

Can the hatters, the shoemakers, the tanners, the cabinet | large a number of persons of moderate capital. ‘The 
makers, and the whole host of mechanics bear it? enemies of American labor see this. They perceive that, 

The bill proposes a heavy reduction; one of its objects; when once well understood, it will take strong hold of the 
seems to be to let in foreign merchandise more freely, and | affections of the people, and will not be easily uprooted. 
if it fails to accomplish this, it fails of its object; if it suc-| They hope, therefore, to prostrate it in its infancy. Sir, 
ceeds, the protection now afforded will be impaired, and|the day is not remote when the annual production of 
the labor of the country embarrassed. There is, how-} wool alone will be equal in value to the annual production 
ever, another professed object in reducing duties, and per-| of cotton. Itis not, in truth, one-third behind it now. Are 
haps it is the leading one; it is to reduce the revenue. | the people of this country prepared to have so great and 
To this, if done in a proper manner, I do not object, if) important an interest sacrificed? IL trust they are not. 
the revenue is greater than the country has occasion for. | But if manufacturing stop, there will be no market foy 


But does it reduce the revenue to lessen the duty on boots} wool. I call on the friends of American labor to stand to- 


and shoes, when none are imported? If we mean to main- 
tain the protective policy, why should such a duty be dis- 
turbed? It subserves but one purpose; it is an experi- 
ment to see if you cannot raise revenue on the article by 
importing it, and thus increase instead of diminishing the 
revenue. I am not the advocate of such experiments. 
Let us protect what we protect, in such a manner as to 


gether, to treat the policy as a system dispensing its bless. 
ings to all if rightly adjusted. I protest against these as 
covert assaults on particular interests; this buying up the 
friends of the system to make war upon particular parts of 
it, because the interests under their immediate care are 
provided for. If the iron makes war upon the woollens, 
and helps the enemy to cut them down, is not the tariff 


give a vigorous prosperity; let other imports be assessed | strength diminished, and may not every interest be thus 
for revenue merely, and, if necessary, let them come in free. | sacrificed in detail? I beg to assure gentlemen, if wool- 
Sir, the policy of disturbing interests which have grown (lens are thrown overboard this year, it is my firm belief 
up with the country, and sent down their roots so deep |iron will follow next. Are the advocates of free trade 
that they cannot be drawn without violence and injury, | better disposed towards iron than wool? If any one flat- 
ought not to meet with countenance from the friends of | ters himself with such hopes, the sooner he is undeceived 
American industry. the less likely he will be not to be disappointed. The profits 
Sir, I fear [have occupied too much of the time of this|}on woollens are now smaller than those of almost any 
committee already; but I must be permitted to express my | other pursuit; and I did hope the senseless war which has 
deep regret that this subject, in which the whole country | hitherto been waged against an interest so purely Ameri 
is interested, is before us again on the eve of a Presidential | can, and so largely agricultural, would cease. 
election, when it is impossible to legislate upon it with that] It seems to me that the South has as little reason to com- 
calmness and candor which so important a matter seems to | plain of prices as she has of sectional oppression. If she 
require. In 1828, it was under consideration, and a Presi-|is taxed, or in any way burdened beyond her reasonable 
dent-making bill was then reported, which provided most | proportion towards the support of the Government, [ am 
bountifully for all interests except those which needed | unable to discern it. 
protection. It gave to Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kentucky| It has long appeared to me that these were arguments 
all they desired, and more than they asked for; but how} designed to produce effect merely. The true question 
did the framers of that bill treat New England? They | between usis, shall the South monopolize the whole markets 
taxed some of her trade and interests, as would seem, out|of this country? There is a class of planters and politi- 
of mere spite, and left those objects for which she be-|cians who have worked themselves into the belief that if 
sought the interposition of the Government more bare|they can control the markets, if they can cut down the 
and unpraiected than they were before. Such was the| manufactures, overturn the mechanic trades, and import 
character of that bill when it went from this House. It} whatever we have occasion for, even to our axes and 
was so sectional and odious in its provisions, that the parties|scythes; if, in short, they could place us just where Eng 
who had concocted it had agreed that it could not pass|land proposed to before the revolution, so that we should 
because New England could not vote for it, and, as it}/not make evena hobnail, their avarice would be satisfied 
would be defeated by the votes of New England, the} for England would still take only cotton, rice, and tobacco 
blame was to be thrown on that portion of the country. | and, as all imports would be bought with these, the plant- 
But it did pass, though, I thank God, not by my vote; for 1|ers would supply the whole wants of the United States 
would unhesitatingly take the responsibility of killing any | with their produce. They seek a regulation of foreign 
such political measure. It went to the Senate, was made | trade which will paralyze the whole industry of the coun- 
much better, and became a law. New England was the/try, except that of the slaves. This they seem resolved to 
intended victim; she was to be crucified as the enemy of| place first and foremost, and to make all other interests 
protection, if she would not yote destruction to her own|subservient. It lies with the free citizens of the free States 
interests. to determine whether they will sustain a policy which is 
It does not require much sagacity to see the signs of the | thus injurious. Those who have matured this plan, and 
times now. This bill makes quite ample provision for} who claim the right to an exclusive monopoly of the bust 
iron, for lead, for wool, ay, and for cotton; but the politi-| ness of the country, seem, in their golden dreams, to have 
cians of 28 had a mortal aversion to woollens, and I should| overlooked one important consideration. They assume 
think some of their spirit had been infused into this bill. that, under the great changes which they propose, the 
Sir, wool and woollens is perhaps the greatest interest in| amount of imports will be greatly increased; but we can 
this country. It is almost exclusively agricultural, as the | import no more than we consume, and we can get no more 
raw material and subsistence is drawn from the farmer. | to consume than we can pay for. Consumption of mer 
It expands itself over every portion of the country capable | chandise is all in small quantities. Articles go off to supply 
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the _y wants of a large population by the pound and} On ingrain and Venetian, forty-five cents the square 
the yard. yard, and on all others twenty-five per cent. ad valorem; 


In this new state of things the farmer will want the/and on all manufactures of wool, or of which wool is a 
which he now buys by selling his produce to those| component part, and on ready made clothing, fifty per 

engaged in other pursuits; but the very change of busi-| cent. ad valorem. 
ness Which is proposed destroys that market. Will the} Provided, however, that the duties levied as aforesaid 
planters who are to furnish these goods take his produce|on manufactures of wool, or of which wool is a compo- 
inpay? Does the planter buy beef and pork, or grain?|nent part, shall be assessed on the current wholesale 
The mechanics and manufacturers are now large consum-| market value thereof in the principal markets of the 
ers of foreign merchandise. There is scarcely a female} United States, to be ascertained by the appraisers.” 
spinner ina factory who does not wear silk and muslin. whetecaants 
Cut down wages, stop business, and will not all this con- Taurspay, June 7. 


sumption stop? The farmer and the laborer have nothing BANK DOCUMENTS—PAY OF MEMBERS. 


which they can send to France or England in exchange 

for goods except money. Put an end to their abilityto! Mr. LETCHER inquired of the Chair whether the 
earn Money, and you put an end to consumption by them| statement which the Speaker had been requested to pre- 
of that which costs money. You drive them back upon! pare, was ready to be laid before the House. 

their own resources. They will wear what they can make, | The SPEAKER, replying in the affirmative, read to the 
eat what they can raise, and leave the greedy money-| House the following statement: ‘That, in giving the in- 
making planters to dispose of their goods as they may. The| formation asked for from the Chair, as to the manner in 
South, with all its boasted commerce, has scarcely business} which the members draw their pay for attendance and 
enough to invite a ship with a cargo of foreign goods to| mileage, the Speaker informs the House that, as its presid- 
enterher ports. ‘The imports are almost exclusively en-| ing officer, he has, during the present session, made four 
tered in the Northern ports, because there is the great] requisitions on the Treasury Department for the follow- 
market--the great place of consumption. ‘Then let the| ing sums, and under the following dates, viz. 





South be admonished, in her greedy, monopolizing pur-| On the 8th December, 1831, - - $ 50,000 
suit after money, not to kill the goose that lays the golden 12th January, 1832, : - 100,000 
egg. ‘These are matters worthy of consideration, and I 20th March, e's - - 100,000 
hope the minds of gentlemen are not so perverted as to} 16th May, OT i - - 100,000 
disregard them while they rebuke us as mercenary mono-| ‘In these requisitions the Secretary of the Treasury was 


polists. While the gentleman from Carolina, in his zeal, } requested to order a warrant to be issued from the trea- 
denounces the majority as King Demos, while he censures} sury, in favor of the cashier of the branch bank of the 
them as tyrannical and oppressive beyond endurance, [ en-| United States in Washington, for the sums required to 
treat them and him to pause and consider whether the| pay the members of the House of Representatives for 
same grasping spirit does not mingle with the feelings of) mileage and attendance at the present session of Congress. 
the party they represent. Are they more forbearing? Are|  ** Copies of these requisitions have been obtained, and 
they less avaricious? | are now presented to the House. ; 

Sir, Iconfess I never did expect to hear the people of} | ‘* When members wish to draw for the whole or any part 
this country denounced on this floor as tyrants. 1 never) of the amount of pay due to them, (and they cannot draw 
expected to hear the doctrine advanced that a Govern-' in advance,) they apply to the Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
ment ruled by a majority of the people was worse, and| House, (whose duty it is to keep the books and accounts, 
more to be dreaded, than a despotism. Yet the gentleman} and prepare checks,) who fills up a check for such 
from South Carolina [Mr. McDvrrie] ‘declared here that a) amount, not exceeding the sum then due to the member, 
republic, ruled by a majority, was worse than a despotism, | which the Speaker signs, afd the money is drawn from 
because you can satiate the appetite of one tyrant, while| the bank (under the authority of the requisition upon the 
it is impossible to satisfy that of so Jarge a number as a! Treasury Department) by the Sergeant-at-Arms, and paid 
inajority of the people. 1 feelat a loss for language to com-' to the individual members. 
ment on such declarations, and will, therefore, dismiss the’ ** The bank advances no money to pay the members for 
subject with one remark. If I entertained these senti-' their attendance and mileage, until the Speaker issues his 
ments, | tuo should desire a dissolution of the Union; for requisition upon the treasury for that purpose. 
whoever maintains that a majority in a free Government; ‘* This has been the course heretofore pursued (as the 
shall not rule, maintains that a despotism is better than a Chair is informed) with the bank in which the Govern- 
iree Government. ment deposites were made before the establishment of 

Mr. D. here closed his remarks upon the general sub-, the present Bank of the United States in 1817, and with 


ject, and went into an examination of the details of the that bank since that period.” 


bill, which in many respects he considered objectionable. Mr. LETCHER observed that, after the very clear and 
He also contended that a change of valuation, or some. satisfactory statement which had been read, it would be 
ther method, must be adopted to suppress frauds upon impossible for any person, who was willing to understand 
the revenue. the subject, to misunderstand it; and, believing that what 
Mr. D. concluded by proposing the following as an had now been stated by the Chair was a just and correct 
amendment to the billof Mr. Avams: statement of the fact, (and, in saying so, he desired not 
‘Strike out the 2d section, and insert the following, viz. | to be understood as implicating the motives ef any mem- 
On all milled and fulled cloths, made wholly of wool, ber of the bank committee in causing the printed state- 
and known by the name of plains, or kerseys, the value) ment to be published,) he would move the following 
whereof shall not exceed thirty-three and a third cents the resolution: 
square yard, five per centum ad valorem. Resolved, Viat the statement now made by the Speak- 
On worsted stuff goods, fifteen per cent. ad valorem. er, as to the manner in which the members of this House 
On worsted and woollen yarn, four cents per pound, draw their compensation for attendance and mileage, be 
ind fifty per cent. ad valorem. entered on the journals, printed, and appended tothe state- 
On hosiery, mits, gloves, bindings, and blankets, thirty- ment in the minority bank report, in explanation thereof. 


ive per cent. ad valorem. Mr. HOFFMAN observed that, in the document refer- 


On Brussels, Turkey, and Wilton ¢ rpeting, fifty cents’ red to, it seemed to be supposed that the books of the 


& square yard. hank contained a statement from which it would be sup- 
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posed that the bank had advanced moneys to him, and 'House. It did seem to him very extraordinary that, in 
that he was a debtor to that institution. He did not com- |the face of such facts, they should have been told that» 
plain of the committee for making the publication, but he | minister of the United States should go abroad to starve 
desired to know from any of them who could give him | without any outfit to meet his expenses, because there had 
information, whether the books of the bank were so kept |been no appropriation made for that object. 
as to show such a fact as he referred to. If they did con-| As to the members of that House, Mr. A. again declar 
tain any such allegation, it was utterly false. He had ne-/ed that, if he had thought that any feeling could have been 
ver, for one moment, been indebted to the Bank of the |excited in the breast of any one of them by the publica. 
United States; on the contrary, that institution had, more |tion of such a statement, he should never have appended 
than once, while business was in jfieri, been indebted to |it to the report of the minority of the bank committee, 
him. Mr. WHITE, of New York, said that he could no: 
Mr. ADAMS replied that it was not stated in the print-|agree in the statement of the gentleman from Massachy. 
ed document that it did appear by the books of the bank |setts as to the manner in which the accounts of the hank 
that any member was indebted to that institution. ‘The }were kept, in relation to these advances. He had been 
statement declared merely this, that members of Congress | himself personally at the bank, and had examined the ac. 
had received, on checks of the Speaker, certain sums of |counts, to satisfy himself, and he found that an account of 
money, not in advance of their pay, but in advance of an |all these advances was kept there The Speaker drey 
appropriation for their pay. The language of the paper |his warrant for the money. When there was no appro 
was not ‘‘in advance of their pay and mileage,” but ‘* on |priation to meet it, the Treasurer endorsed that warrant 
account of their pay and mileage.”” When the officer of |by a declaration that the money would be paid as soon as 
the House settled his account at the bank, the name of|the appropriation should have been made. The bank 
every member, and all record of the sums which he had |then advanced the money on the credit of the Treasurer. 
received, was withdrawn. No record of it appeared on /and, at the request of the Speaker, the bank kept an ac. 
the books, and it was impossible afterwards to tell who|count of the moneys paid on his check to each member 
had reccived, or how much. It was owing to thig cir-|But, when the Speaker drew a check in Mr. Warre’s fy 
cumstance that, in the printed document, the names of no}vor, there was no indebtedness on the part of Mr. W. to 
members of the Senate appeared. The reason was, that|/the bank. The money was not advanced on his credit, 
the Secretary of the Senate had, a few days before the }but on the credit of the Treasurer of the United States 
document was called for, settled his account with the bank;} Yet, in the printed document, a statement went forth to 
and the checks having been withdrawn, there remained |the world, from which it would be inferred that he had 
no data from which the names of any Senators could have | borrowed money from the bank. He therefore thought 
been given. Had the document been called for a little |that the statement which had been read by the Chair did 
earlier, the names of the Senators would have been given, |not go quite far enough, but ought to state explicitly that 
as those of the Representatives now were. The names|there was, on the part of the members, no indebtedness 
of members appeared only on the checks, and, when those |to the bank. 
checks were withdrawn, there would be retainedin bank| The CHAIR replied that his statement went fully to 
no account of the members in whose favor they had been | that point. 
drawn. Ifthe document could be considered as impli-| Mr. LE‘TCHER said that he considered the statement 
cating any one, it must implicate the bank for paying these | which had been made by the Speaker to be as clear and 
checks in advance, before an appropriation had been |satisfactory as it possibly could be; and, apprehending 
made. The course of the matter was this: the Speaker |that further discussion would only tend to confuse the 
issued his letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, asking |subject, and observing that some excitement had been 
him to deposite a certain sum in the Bank of the United |created, he moved the previous question. 
States to the credit of the cashier, to meet the checks of} Mr. WHITTLESEY asked him to withdraw tle motion 
the Speaker for the pay of members, when no appropria-| Mr. LETCHER expressed reluctance to do so, and in 
tion bill had yet passed for that object; and the bank, in|quired for what purpose the gentleman wished him to 
confidence that an appropriation bill would be passed, | withdraw it. 
advanced the money on the Speaker’s check. ‘That was| Mr. WHITTLESEY replied that it was to allow bim to 
the only point in the transaction that could be called in |make an inquiry of the Chair. 
question by any one. It implicated nov member, in any Mr. LETCHER thereupon withdrew his motion. 
way whatever. The advance by the bank was perfectly; Mr. WHIT’TLESEY then observed that he had under 
voluntary. There was one consequence which grew out |stood that some difficulty had occurred in the accounts of 
of this, which appeared a little curious. It had been stated jan officer of the House with the bank, and a report had 
on that floor, in debate, that a minister of the United |prevailed, for the truth of which he could not vouch, that 
States, going abroad on his mission, had not been able to |certain members of the House had overdrawn their ac 
receive his outfit, because there had been no appropria-|jcount. He had understood that the mode of proceeding 
tion for that object. Now Mr. A. could not see why, ifjat the bank was, that the Speaker was credited with th: 
the bank could advance $100,000 for the pay of members jamount placed at his disposition, and charged with th: 
before the appropriation had been made, it could not as sums paid on his checks, so that the account was kept 
well advance $9,000 toa public minister for his outfit. |solely with the presiding officer; but that the Speaker, for 
The statement in the document seemed to him as settling |his own convenience, and asa check upon members of 
that question; for, in addition to the statement now refer-|the House, had requested that the bank would keep an 
red to, there was another which preceded it, from which |account ofall moneys paid to each individual member. A' 
it appeared that the bank had, in the same manner, ad-|the same time he sent to the bank an estimate of the mile 
vanced for the State Department, $24,000; for the Trea- age of each membe;, together with the time of his arrival 


sury Department, $74,000; for the War and Indian De-) 
partments, $88,000; for the Navy Department, $29,000; | 


besides other advances for the Post Office, the Attorney 
General, the judges, and the public buildings. They 
were all debtors to the bank in the same sense that mem- 


bers of Congress were. There was not a department of 
the Government, nor any part of the army or navy, that 


was not equally implicated with the members of that 


This arrangement had been made for the security of the 
presiding officer, and it was a very proper arrangement 
If this statement was correct, no censure could attach to 
the bank for keeping its accounts in that way. With 

spect to the publication of the document, it had created 
no sensation in Mr. W.’s mind; it had struck him when he 
first saw it, just as it now did, since the explanation of the 
Speaker. ‘here was no advance to the members, 10 
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had any one just reason to conclude that they had bor- 


rowed money of the bank. The money had been ad- 
yanced, not to them, but to the Government. He regret- 
ted that the matter had been pressed so far, but he thought 
it necessary that the explanation he had now stated should 
iven. 

“— SPEAKER said that, as to any censure, or any 
responsibility on the Chair in this matter, there was none, 
and could be none. The gentleman from Ohio was per- 
fectly correct as to the mode heretofore pursued at the 
hank. The money had been placed to the credit of the 
Speaker, but that officer, personally, had nothing to do 
with the money department of the House, further than to 
sign the checks which were presented tohim. He had 
detailed an officer of the House to attend to that duty; 
but in the great multiplicity of checks for different 
amounts and periods of time, some mistakes had very 
naturally taken place. Some members had unintention- 
ally overdrawn their accounts, and there had occurred 
some difficulty in settling the accounts of the last session; 
but those difficulties were removed, and the accounts 
were settled. The Chair had since stated to the bank 
that it would be a better course to open an individual ac- 
count with each member, and the bank had done so, 
merely as an accommodation to the Chair and tothe House. 

Mr. PATTON said that he had thought this a matter of 
too little importance to attract the attention of the House, 
although it was evident that the cashier had not stated 
the facts with perfect accuracy. But as these advances 
had been made to almost all the members of the House, 
and as similar advances had been made to all the depart- 
ments of Government, it had appeared to him scarcely 
possible that an improper motive could have been attri- 
buted by any one in such a transaction. The only com. 
plaint he had against the statement was, that it was not 
exactly true; for it had reported him as getting a smaller 
amount than he had actually received. 


some explanation for the vindication of members of the 
House, and of the bank also, from the imputations cast 
on them by the report. 

The CHAIR here reminded Mr. P. that he could not go 
into any discussion of the report. 

Mr. P. replied that he had no such intention, but had 
only referred to it in order to show the propriety of adopt- 


ing the resolution now before the House. The report of 


the minority had charged that transaction, so far as the 
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sion to this day, in payment to members of Congress and 
the executive officers, falls little short of $400,000. The 
amount of interest that would have accrued to the bank, 
had interest been paid by each individual member, 
would have exceeded $3,000. The subscriber himself is 
not without doubts of the propriety of this indulgence, 
and confidently avers that nothing which the investigation 
of the committee has discovered in the proceedings of the 
president and directors of the bank is of a more question- 
able character. ‘The member who receives his pay in ad- 
vance of the appropriation, does not indeed receive it in 
advance of the service which entitles him to it. But 
where is the law authorizing the bank to make the pay- 
ment? ‘The member who receives the money is only ac- 
cessary to the payment by the bank, and there is many a 
member of this House, who, in voting for this investiga- 
tion, little imagined that his own name would be returned 
among the members of Congress, receivers of special fa- 
vors from the bank. Many a member, who, perhaps, has 
received the favor without knowing it, yet is obnoxious in 
principle to the charge in the original resolution offered 
by the chairman of the committee; quite as obnoxious to 
the imputation of impure motives in the bank, as the bank 
can be made by all their transactions with editors of news- 
papers or printers, James Watson Webb and Mordecai M. 
Noah included.” 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said that he was very sorry he had 
been in any manner the cause of so much sensation in the 
House, by calling on the Chair for an explanation of the 


jstatement appended to one of the reports from the bank 


committee. He had not made that call in any spirit of 
complaint, nor from any consciousness that he could be 
himself in any way affected by the statement. But these 
were evil times. His attention had been called more par- 
ticularly to this subject, in consequence of a letter from an 
officer of high standing in this Government, which stated 


But there was a/that Mr. W. had deserted the administration, and had 
clause in the report that went to show the necessity of | been purchased up by the bank. 


And he had considered 
it necessary to correct and explain the statement in the 
document, lest peradventure this statement might be 
brought forward, and relied upon as a proof of the as- 
sertion. That had been one motive for his calling for an 
explanation. But he should like his friend and colleague 
to carry his resolution one step further. The document 
was not so much to be deprecated as leading to injurious 
effects upon the members of the Horse, as it was from 
being a magazine brought there to furnish matter for 


bank was concerned, with being of a questionable charac- |attacks upon one-half the community. If the committee 


ter. It had spoken of indulgences to members; and though 


the members did not draw their pay in anticipation, yet, if 


there was any impropriety in the transaction on the part 
of the bank, the members of the House must at least 
have been accessary to it. And the report had declared 


further, that many members had voted for this investiga- 


tion, who, at that time, little thought that they were to be 


exhibited before the world as receiving special favors 


from the bank. 


Now, Mr. P. said that he did not regard these advan- 


ces as any special favor to him, or to any other member. 


And he called for the reading of that part of the report to 
which he had alluded; which was read at the Clerk’s ta- 


ble as follows: 


‘* As an exemplification of the odious nature of further 
inquisitions, the subscriber will only mention the case of 
the members of Congress, who, during the present ses- 


sion, have received the compensation for their public ser- 


of the favors to members of Congress, equivalent to a 


loan without interest to each member, of the amount of 


money which he thus receives from the time of his receiv- 
ing it until the appropriation act shall have become a law. 


Its aggregate amount, from the commencement of the ses- | 


: that House, to be accessible to the editors of newspa- 


j 


vice from the branch bank at Washington, in advance of|the gentleman his sincere thanks. 
the passage of the general appropriation act. ‘This is one | !1im for every thing the documents contained. 
ihad been any impropriety in the printing of them, the 
|publication of the correspondence of Mr. Ingham was 
ifully sufficient to compensate for it, and to redeem the 
|gentleman from all censure. 


had examined the accounts of individuals, and had found 
there nothing irregular or fraudulent, they ought to have 
returned the accounts to the bank, and not brought them 


pers to furnish subjects for their comments. 

Mr. W. said that, from the materials there contained, he 
could find a pretext for assailing some of the purest men 
in this Government. And gentlemen would find, after the 
adjournment of Congress, that members of the House 
would be attacked and vilified on the ground of state- 
ments contained in that great magazine. He, therefore, 
wished that his colleague had added that the whole of the 
documents appended to the report should be burnt. 

Mr. FELDER suid that he owed an apology to the gen- 
tlerman from Massachusetts for some remarks which he 
had used yesterday, expressing his disapprobation of his 
course in publishing these documents. He recalled every 
thing of that sort which he had said, and now tendered to 
He heartily thanked 
If there 


[Here some members called Mr. F. to order.] 
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He proceeded to inquire what there was which could 
be considered as faulty in the publication of these mat- 
ters. Were they not calculated to cast light on the affairs 
of the bank? And though he might at first have pre- 
ferred that they should not have been published, yet they 
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from 


| South Carolina, [Mr. Fecner,]in rendering to the gentle 


‘man from Massachusetts his most hearty thanks for the 
He only regretted that the House had not 
got every scrap. Their franking privilege could not be 


contained that which fully redeemed the publication) better employed than in sending the whole matter to their 


from all censure. _The more the House saw about the 
bank, the better. He wished to see all about it that he 
could; and, taking the document as a whole, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts had his sincere thanks for pub- 
lishing it. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said that the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky had made some remarks which went to involve the 
members of the bank committee in a very questionable 
predicament, and which rendered it his duty to give some 
explanation. There were none of the members of that 
committee who had intended to do wrong; and he would 
add, that there was none so little likely to do so as the 
member from Massachusetts. He believed that all the 
members of the committee considered that gentleman as 
doing his duty most correctly, according to his view of it. 
But the House should be referred to the resolution of the 
committee, declaring that nothing which they had obtain- 
ed should be published but what was appended to the 
committee’s report. That no officers should be examined 
but such as were indicated by the president of the bank 
himself. And it had been Mr. C.’s own decided opinion, 
that if the investigation of particular accounts resulted in 
the discovery of nothing wrong, they ought not to be ex- 
posed to the world. 


members; and the committee had never given any autho- 
rity for so doing. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE observed that the document he al- 
luded to was a statement of the amount of money borrow- 
ed from the bank by members of Congress. ‘The state- 
ment itself was not published, but was referred to. And 
he repeated, that if the statement exhibited nothing 
wrong, it never ought to have been brought into the 
House at all. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG resumed, and said that no order 
of the committee had authorized these documents even to 
be placed on the files of the House, much less to be pub- 
lished. Yet, after this had been the unanimous resolution 
of the committee, there were some members of it who 
took a different view, and who, on their own responsibili- 
ty, had published the whole. As an act of the committee, 
he utterly disclaimed it. 


Mr. ARNOLD said that this whole affair was but asmall]} 


matter. Yet, as it had been brought up, he would make 
a remark, to let the world know what he thought about 
it. For what had the committee been sent to Philadel- 
phia? To pry minutely into the affairs of the bank. 
for what end? Wasa committee of that House, sent at 
the expense of the people of the United States, to collect 
important information, which, when they got, the com- 
mittee were to have power to smotherup forever? He had 
no such view of it. [le thought that they were collecting 
information which was to be spread before that House, 
and before the people of this country. When had it 
ever been heard, and by whom had it ever been decided, 
that the facts they obtained were not all to be published, 
but that they were to withhold a part at their own plea- 
sure? That would be strange, indeed. He should have 
moved for the insertion in the instructions of the com- 
mittee, that all the information they obtained should be 


spread before the people; but considering that as a mat-| 
ter of course, he had forborne to do so, but now mem-| 


bers seemed disposed to tear the gentleman from Massa- 


chusetts in pieces. The information was unanimousty 


called for; and yet, now, when the gentleman had fur-| 


had been obtained, th y were rea ly to 


nished it, just asit 
tear him in piece 


But} 


constituents. Let them speed it through the land. Let 
all the people know what the committee had asked for, 
and what they had obtained. Gentlemen seemed very 
sensitive about secing their names in the document; but 
if, after the perfectly clear and satisfactory explanation 
given by the Speaker, they could complain of the re- 
port, they must think and feel very differently from him. 
Besic» so far from this matter involving any imputation 
upon them, it was one of the best things for the enemics 
of the bank that could have happened: it would enable 
them to place themselves before their constituents in bold 
relief; they could make great use of it at the stump; they 
could tell their people, that although they had been accom- 
modated by these advances from the bank, yet such was 
the honesty of their souls, and so great and so dlisinte- 
rested was their love of their country, that they had ne- 
vertheless, and notwithstanding, gone fully against the 
bank—yes, tooth and nail. For his own part, he did not 
hesitate to avow that he considered himself as having been 
accommodated by the bank in these advances. He was 
accommodated. If other gentlemen were so independent 
as not to need their money, he did need it, and could not 
do without it. And how was he to get it?- No appropri- 


It never had been his intention that] ation bill had passed to provide their pay; and how were 
the papers now printed should be placed on the tables of! they to get it? 


From the mere grace and favor of the 
bank. ‘That was the way, and the only way. It was an 
indulgence, as the gentleman from Massachusetts had call- 
edit. For his own part, he again repeated that he felt 

| himself accommodated; and he thanked the bank for the 

accommodation. 
Mr. EVANS, alluding to the sensation which seemed 


| to prevail in the House, asked what there was to justify 


it. It appeared, from a printed document, that many of 
the members of that House had received their pay before 
jany appropriation bill had passed to provide the money. 
| Well, was not this true? Did they not all acknowledge 
that such was the fact? But gentlemen said that it ap- 
| peared from the document that the bank had made thes« 

advances to members, when, in truth, the advances had 
| been made to the Government. Now, it did appear from 
| the report that the advances had been made to the Go- 
vernment. The report said, not that they had received 
their pay before it was due, but before any appropriation 
had been made to meet it, and that was true. As soon as 
| they had served any portion of their time, they were just 

ly and legally entitled to a proportion of their pay; but 
could they get it from the treasury? They could not. An 
j article of the constitution provided that no moneys coul( 
; be drawn from the treasury, but in consequence of an ap- 
| propriation by law. The House neglected to make the 
| appropriation, and still the members wanted their money. 
Should they apply to the bank for an individual loan’? No. 
| The Speaker, as the agent of the whole House, made an 
application to the Secretary of the Treasury. Then the 
| Secretary applied to the bank, and requested that institu 
| tion to make an advance, not to each member, but to him, 
| upon his credit; and that amount was passed to the credit 
jof the Speaker, that he might deal it out as it became 
| due, in checks, to the members. ‘This was no advance 
| by the bank to the members; they had, individually, no- 
thing to do with the bank. Yet, certain it was, that some- 
body advanced to him money, which he could not other- 
wise have received till the appropriation bill had passed. 
| Was it the Speaker? No. The Speaker had no funds to 
do it. Was it the treasury? No. The treasury was for- 
bidden to do it by the constitution. But the bank, at 
j the re qrest of the trea: ury, did advance such sums as tl 
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members stood in need of. All this was perfectly simple, |tend the pensions heretofore granted to the widows of 
perfectly intelligible; and all this did appear clearly in the persons killed, or who died in the naval service. 
report. As to the bank keeping an account with indivi- | The bill having been read, Mr. W. moved that the 
dual members, it turned out that this had been done at the | committee rise, and report it tothe House; when 
request of the Speaker, asa check upon the members,| Mr. HOFFMAN opposed the motion, and quoted the 
and upon all parties concerned. It was right and proper; opinion of the late Secretary Southard, in evidence that 
it was right in the Speaker to ask it; it was right in the the change proposed by this bill, inthe application of the 
bank to do it. But the bank committee, finding these | navy pension fund, was hazardous. Mr. H. contended that 
accounts kept in the bank, appended them to their report. |the fund ought to be nursed, and held in reserve for those 
Was the committee to blame? was the bank to blame? | for whose benefit exclusively it had been created. It was 
Notatall. The arrangement was perfectly fair on all intended not for widows and children, but for those who 
sides. But what was the transactiun? Was this done by | had sustained personal injury in the naval service of their 
the bank as an accommodation to the treasury? Not at/country, or those who had become superannuated and 
all. It was no accommodation to the treasury that it should helpless. 
be done; but it was done asan accommodationtothem. Was| The committee then rose, and reported the bill. 
itany accommodation to the treasury that members of Con- Mr. POLK, finding that the bill was likely to produce 
ess should receive their pay before they had passed an debate, moved its postponement to Thursday week. 
appropriation bill to meet it? Not at all. Wasitanac-| Mr. BARBER, of Connecticut, moved the previous 
commodation to the Speaker? Not at all. It was an question, which was seconded. put, and carried; and the 
accommodation to the members, that they might be ena-! main question being on the engrossment of the bill, it was 
bled to receive their pay as they earned it; but could any | carried in the affirmative--yeas 90. So the bill was or- 
man regard this as a loan by the bank to the members? | dered to its third reading. 
gurely not. What was there in it that could be possibly! The House then, on motion of Mr. ADAMS, went into 
taken as imputing any ee to any body? Waere | Committee of the Whole, and resumed the consideration of 
was the impropriety’? How was the transaction improper? | sete 2, 
No man Sal show it. ‘The transaction was a perfectly | THE TARIFF BILL. 
fairand upright one to all concerned. Mr. E. did not; Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, then rose, and concluded 
pretend to know what might be got up in other parts of! his argument in reply to Mr. McDvrrte, (which he left un- 
the country for political effect; but in that part of the finished yesterday, but which is given entire above.) 
Union where he lived, he was perfectly willing that every; Mr. MITCHELL said he had hoped that a very differ- 
opponent of his might make all the use of this matter! ent course would have been pursued in the discussion of 
which they possibly could. They were entirely welcome to | this most momentous subject. Instead of making speeches 
the whole material. Those who knew him would not doubt of endless length, on abstract principles; instead of in- 
that he would get all that he was entitled to; but that he dulging in the bitterness and pungency of crimination 
would get no more than he was entitled to. Andhe could and retort, gentlemen should, like patriots and men of 
not but express his astonishment that a matter like this | business, have at once seized the details of the bill, and 
should have been brought up as a subject of discussion in | discussed and adjusted them in a spirit of peace and con- 
that House. ciliation. Why branch into the theory, when our business 
Mr. LETCHER now rose, and addressed the Chair; but is with practical results?’ Why contrast the comparative 
Mr. JEWETT claimed the floor, as not having ad-| merits of the free trade and restrictive, the agricultural 
dressed the House, while the gentleman from Kentucky and mercantile systems, when our only object is the re- 
had once spoken. duction of the tariff, on fair and equitable terms? Why 
The SPEAKER inquired of Mr. Lercuer whether he increase the fury of sectional jealousies, and add to the 
rose to discuss the subject, or for some other purpose? elemental strife without, when our duty is to sooth, to 
Mr. LETCHER replied that he did not rise to discuss | reconcile, and to satisfy? 
the subject, for he thought that it had been more than) = It is not to be denied that our undertaking is one of the 
enough discussed already, but to move the previous ques-| most arduous difficulty, requiring all our wisdom, all our 
tion. |justice, and all our magnanimity. Excitement is to be 
The motion was seconded, and the previous question | calmed, colliding opinions to be reconciled, opposite and 
having been put and carried, the main question was put; |yarious interests to be adjusted, and mutual sacrifices to 
and the resolution of Mr. Lercuger was carried without a}be made. The ultras of the North insist on prohibition— 
count. on the total exclusion of foreign commerce—on the pro- 
NAVY PENSION FUND. tection, not only of manufactures now existing, but of 
those which may hereafter exist. They launch from the 
Mr. WATMOUGH presented a petition from a widow present to the future, and, in the voracity of their legisla- 
of one of our marines, praying that her husband’s invalid tion, make laws for establishments which time may 
pension might be allowed to her and her children. Mr. | never produce; while those of the South are disposed at 
W. stated that that petition was founded on a bill which | one blow to crush a system which the exigencies of tiie 
had been reported from the Naval Committee to extend war, and the mistaken and pernicious policy of many of our 
the provisions of the navy pension fund. The bill was|statesmen, have been rearing and fostering for the last 
short, ané would occupy but little time, and he hoped |twenty years. The most appalling pictures are presented 
the House would now indulge him by going into a com-| by each. By the first, we are told thata free importa- 
mittee to take it up. Objection being made, he moved to | tion of foreign goods will sweep over New England like 
suspend the rule; which motion prevailed—yeas 109. a hurricane, spreading poverty and ruin every where-- 
Mr. W. then read from a statistical statement in his| blasting her fields and destroying her cities. By the last, 
hand the amounts of surplus which had accrued to the |that, without a free and unrestricted importation of foreign 
fund during several years, in consequence of its receipts | goods, without a sudden reduction of the duties from the 
exceeding its expenditures. The result was, that the/maximum of protection to the lowest point of revenue, 
fund would have had $1,096,000 in its possession, but for |our Southern region, blest with a most genial clime, with 
a loss by the failure of the Bank of Columbia, which great-/an inexhaustible fertility, with productions of the most 
ly reduced it. |precious value, and with a_ people distinguished for 
The House then, on motion of Mr. W., went into Com-| vigor of character and versatility of genius, will become 
mittee of the Whole, and took up the bill further to ex-}a hideous and howling wilderness. Each affirms that our 
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Union is worth nothing without the adoption of its parti- | 
cular scheme. Happily, however, there is a third party 
in Congress, who believe that both the above are in error, 
whose sentiments on this subject are expressed in the 
memorial of the Free Trade Convention, recommending 
such a gradual diminution of duties as would eventually 
reduce them to the exigencies of Government, without 
sacrificing any great interest; who believe, with our be- 
loved Washington, that there is no country on earth 
whose interests are more reconcilable—whose parts are 
more mutually dependant—more favored by nature for 
perpetual union. It cannot be, say they, that our consti- 
tution should have been formed out of so many elements 
of discord; that the great States should have made such 
sacrifices of power to the small; that the institutions and 
prejudices of the South should have been so reconciled 
with those of the North; that the federal and national 
principles, apparently inconsistent, and never before com- 
bined, should have been made to move in unison; it cannot 
be that our fathers should have overcome these superhu- 
man difficulties, and that we, their descendants, should 
split on the tariff, which is really so easy of adjustment. 
If it be so, have we not to deplore our degeneracy? 
Ought we not, in the passionate language of the Roman 
patriot over his falling country, to exclaim, Ohtempora! Oh 
mores! But this isnotthe case. It cannot bethe case. A bill 
on just and equal terms must and will be passed at the 
present session. If, after having protracted our session to 
this late period; after having, in both Houses, exhausted 
80 much time in preliminary resolutions and discussions; 
after being so imperatively called on by that great crisis, 
the extinguishment of the national dcbt; and after having 
excited the hopes of so many millions of our fellow-citi- 
zens, reposing with willing confidence on our patriotism 
and justice, we should adjourn without coming to a satis- 
factory conclusion, we shall be distinguished in the annals 
of our history, not like the Congress of ’76, for its patriot- 
ism and firmness; not like the Congress of ’89, for its 
wisdom and moderation, but like the Rump Parliament 
of England, the sport of furious factions, the slave of a 
debased selfishness, a thing of fatuity and ignorance, as 
contemptible in nature as in name. 

Mr. M. said that the situation of the manufacturers, in 
this debate, reminded him of a scene which he had once 
beheld on this floor, when a very young man, attending in 
the gallery asa spectator. It was during the last war, | 
when the bill for imposing internal taxes was under discus- | 
sion. The war had been declared by the republican party, 
in spite of the opposition of a minority, most formidable 


—— 


impose a duty on them would be onerous and harassip 

in the extreme. Besides, was not this very duty one 
of the causes of the revolution? While the gentlemen of 
the South, convinced of the policy of both the above 
taxes, were outraged at the inequality and oppressiyeness 
of the land tax. Each burned with patriotism when his 
neighbor was to be taxed, but felt that all taxation on him. 
self was unreasunable tyranny. But there was no back. 
ing-out then; the pill, however bitter and nauseous was 
to be swallowed. There was no money in the treasury: 
enlistments on this account had been suspended; our army 
had suffered indelible disgrace by the treachery of Hui. 
our little squadron was blockaded in New York; a British 
fleet was triumphantly riding in Hampton roads; the ene. 
my, fiushed with victory, threatened the immediate jnya. 
sion of our Northern frontier; and, more than all, and 
above all, a general spirit of disaffection prevailed in the 
New England States. Affairs were too portentous and 
imperative to admit of hesitancy. ‘To the magnitude of the 
public danger individual interest must vield, and the 
bill was passed. 

Do we not behold a parallel scene before us? While 
all seem anxious for an adjustment of the tariff, is not 
each equally opposed to the sacrifice of his interest? 
The owner of the iron mine submits, with great com- 
placency, to a reduction of the duties on cottons and 
woollens; but touch his pig, and he immediately assumes 
the attitude of war; while the manufacturers of Lowell and 
Waltham complain that the duties on their cloths, al- 
though amounting to prohibition, are scarcely able to 
shield them from bankruptcy, and retort that iron can 
best afford reduction, because the distance of the mine 
from the ocean precludes all foreign competition. ‘Thus 
it goes through the whole circle. But do not fora mo- 
ment believe that there can be a relaxation on the part 
of any. All must face and submit to the sacrifice. The 
times require it. The dangers with which we are be 
set, are now more appalling than those of the last war 
‘There is a dark and frightful cloud gathering in the South, 
big with the elements of havoc and destruction. Foreign 
war, attended with the most disastrous circumstances, the 
destruction of armies, the capture of fleets, the confla 
gration of towns, the loss of territory, is a trifle light as 
air compared with civil war, or even that spirit of disaf- 
fection which begets it. It is in your power to dispel this 
cloud, Concessions must be made by all, for concession 
here is not only patriotism, but sublime magnanimity 
What is human life but one continued self-sacrifice? In 
the nearest and dearest relations, we are obliged, every 


for its numbers, its talents, and its pertinacious resistance day, to yield our prejudices, our feelings, our interests 
of every measure proposed for the success of our arms. | Do you compare the value of protection to that of the 


It was a time of great pecuniary difficulty. Business was 
suspended; money had totally disappeared; the most | 
wealthy were embarrassed to purchase the common ne- | 
cessaries of life. It therefore required great effort fora | 
representative, under such circumstances, to tax his con- 
stituents. The struggle between patriotism and selfish- | 
ness, between the good of the whole and the interests | 
of a part, between the desire to impose a burden there, 
and to avoid it here, exhibited a most curious spectacle, 
quite parallel to the present. While all urged the bill in 
the general, each shrunk from that part which was to 
affect his constituents. The representatives of the West 
opposed most violently the tax on stills. ‘Of all taxes,” 
said they, ‘*the excise isthe most odious. Our people ’ 
will not bear it! Already has this tax driven our country- 
men to rebellion: any tax but that on whiskey.”” On the | 
other hand, the representatives of our commercial cities , 
thought that no article of consumption was more worthy 
of taxation; it was most conducive to good morals; but 
they had a decided aversion to the stamp duty. This 
strikes, say they, at the root of business. ‘he hourly ex- 
changes of commerce are made by promissory notes; to 


Union? Oh! how much less than nothing is all which you 
possess, in comparison with a spirit of union? 

But what, Mr. Chairman, is the prospect before us’ 
Has any thing yet occurred in the debate to cheer tlie 
patriot’ Do the manufacturers appear disposed to yield’ 
Were we to judge by the bill from the Committee on 
Manufactures, and the aendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. Srewart,] we should abandon ail 
hope. As to the amendment, said Mr. M., I know 
not how to speak of it! A thing of mendacity, which 
promises every thing, and performs nothing; which ag: 
gravates, under pretence of alleviating; which in one 
section stipulates reduction, and in another, by artful re- 
gulations, increases the price of the commodity to tle 
consumer. 

The first section proposes the abolition of custom-house 
credits. ‘This verbally appears to be a very harmless 
measure—a mere regulation for the Treasury Department 
to secure or accelerate its receipts. Yet it will operate, 
and it is intended to operate as a protection to the manufac: 
turer by increasing the cost of the article. ‘The merchant 
now has a credit of ten months on the duties which he 
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has to pay on imported woollens. If he has to advance 
the duty at the time of importation, he will increase the 
rice-of the article to the full amount of the interest on 
the duty; if the duty on the imported article be fifty per 
cent. ad valorem, its price will be increased two and a 
half per cent., that being the interest on the duty, ona 
credit of ten months. Why not say in so many words that 
the price of the article shall be increased so much? Why 
not speak ina style so intelligible that every body may 
understand? Disguise and deception are contemptible in 
all cases, but ten times more so in one of such deep so- 
lemnity. When the people call on you to reduce the du- 
ties, you propose a measure which indirectly increases 
them, by increasing the cost of the articles. When they 
ask you for bread, you give them astone. The real ob- 
ject of the manufacturer in this section is to diminish or 
arrest foreign importations. Credits at the custom-house 
are peculiar to our Government. They were originally 
granted for the encouragement of foreign commerce, to 
enable the merchant to sell his article, and receive pay- 
ment for it, before he was called on for the duty. ‘They 
had a most propitious effect on foreign commerce. They 
helped to build it up to that astonishing greatness which 
itattained. ‘The abolition of these credits therefore will 
produce two effects; it will increase prices and lessen fo- 
reign importations, both decidedly advantageous to manu- 
factures. Its opposition to foreign commerce would be 
sufficient to decide me to vote against it. Of all the pur- 
suits in which we are or can be engaged, none is so pro- 
fitable, so conducive to the happiness of all, so ennobling as 
this. Itis the hospitality of nations. It not only supplies 
us with their choicest productions; but it liberalizes our 
feelings, enriches our knowledge, and gives play to those 
energies of soul by which we can alone become a great, 
and the greatest of nations. 

But what, Mr. Chairman, of the next section? That 
proposes in the calculation of duties to value the pound 
sterling at four dollars and eighty cents, instead of four 
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headed by Mr. Dickerson, an iron master himself, and 
vitally interested? Why, not as the smiths suggested, that 
raw iron should be reduced to the duty of hardware, but 
that the latter should be increased to the level of the for- 
mer. Nothing was done, however, at that time, and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Stewart] has adopted 
the extraordinary step of incorporating the report of the 
committee into his amendment. It is estimated that there 
are about fifty thousand tons of hardware annually import- 
ed, by which it will be seen what an enormous increase 
of taxation would arise from the adoption of this part of the 
amendment. All other features of this section are of the 
same character, imposing new, or increasing old duties on 
the different sorts of iron. No part of the tariff is more 
offensive to sound justice and policy, than this in relation 
to iron. In the first place, there is no article of more uni- 
versal use. It enters into the fabrication of almost every 
thing. The palaces of the rich, and the hovels of the poor; 
the telescope of the astronomer, and the spade of the 
field laborer; the ship skimming its way over the moun- 
tain wave, and the wagon creaking with its ponderous 
load; all occupations, whether of war or peace, indispen- 
sably require it. Should an article of such universal use, in 
no instance a luxury, but always a necessary, be made the 
subject of such burdensome taxation? Should an article 
which is the great agent of labor, which performs the 
chief office in all machinery, and in every species of 
handicraft work, which is the material of national de- 
fence, be made a monopoly, for the benefit of a few iron 
masters? Should a tax be imposed for the benefit of the 
iron master who is always alarge capitalist, at the expense 
of every worker in iron, from the forgeman who buys the 
pig, to the humblest village smith—all of whom are pro- 
ductive operatives increasing by their labor the wealth 
and comfort of society? Finally, the iron mines are so 
situated that their distance from the sea operates asa na- 
tural protection. The expenses of transportation are so 
enormous, that in no instance can foreign iron ever come 


dollars and forty-four cents, the present estimation. This, | into competition with domestic iron in the interior. A ton 


you will perceive, sir, is an increase of about eight per 
cent. in the value of the pound sterling; and as the duty is 
calculated on this increased amount, it will be increased 
to that extent. Thus does this amendment for compro- 
mise, for alleviation, for a reduction of the tariff, com- 


mence! The first section increases the price of the article, 
the second the amount of the duty, and both under a con- | 
The third | 


cealed and disguised form. But let us go on. 


of iron cannot be imported from England into one of our 
seaports under seventeen dollars and eighty cents, with- 
out any allowance for profits, or interest on capital: the 
expense of transporting the foreign iron to the nearest 
mine in the interior of Pennsylvania would be six dollars 
per ton; so that while foreign iron would cost at the mine 
twenty-three dollars and sixty cents, the native can there 
be purchased for fourteen dollars. Finally, sir, are these 


section proposes an annual reduction of ten per cent. on/ high duties necessary to the maintenance and prosperity 


the amount of all duties, until they shall fall down to! of the iron mines? 
twenty-five per cent. ad valorem, which is to be the mi-| lie to this. 


nimum of reduction. Well, says the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srewart,] this is actual reduction. 
There is no deception here. 


We redeem our pledge. 
The duties are reduced. But how much have you increas- 


The history of our country gives the 
In 1789, the duty on iron was seven and a 
half per cent. ad valorem; in 1792, ten per cent.; in 1794, 
and until 1810, fifteen per cent.; and under this scale of 
duties the mines flourished, producing forty-two thousand 
two hundred and thirty-eight tons of iron, and yielding 


ed the cost of the article to the consumer by the preced- | their owners large fortunes. 


ing sections? 


Mr. M. said he would now proceed to the examination 







The next section, continued Mr. M., is still more ob-! of that section of the amendment which relatcd to wool- 
jectionable. it provides that hardware, or the manufac- | lens, the most contested of all the articles, and that on 
tures of hoop, sheet, bar, &c. iron, shall be assessed at the | which the North and the South differed most widely. And 
same rate of duty as the raw material of which it is made, | here he must remark that the hallucination of the gentle- 
by which the duties on hardware are increased to an enor-| man must have been very violent, when he could offer an 
mous extent. The history of this clause is curious, and! amendment by which, in the assessment of duties, wool- 
depicts very strongly the temper of the manufacturer. | lens costing more than fifty cents the square yard should 
Under the existing law of 1828, these manufactures paid| be estimated to have cost two dollars and fifty cents the 
a duty of twenty-five per cent. ad valorem, which was so | square yard. This was the favorite project of the Har- 
much lower than the duty on the raw material, that it| risburg convention held in 1827, but was rejected by the 
was cheaper to import than to manufacture the article, | Committee on Manufactures, which framed and reported 
by which the workmen of Sheffield and Birmingham were | the present law of 1828. ‘The dollar minimum was inter- 
encouraged, to the exclusion of our own citizens. This} posed between the extremes, by the committee as it now 


operated with great severity on them, and they petitioned | 
Congress to reduce the duties on raw iron, so as to enable 
them to compete with the foreigner. But what was the 
report of the Committee on Manufactures of the Senate, 


stands. Mr. Mallary, the then chairman, pressed in the 
House this very amendment of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, and entered into calculations to prove that if it 
was not adopted, ruin, universal and irretrievable ruin 


Vor. VIII.—209 
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would befall their establishments. In dolorous strains he 
pictured the crush which would convulse and bankrupt 
New England. Niles, in Baltimore, and Carey, in Phila-| 
delphia, echoed his notes; and if their poetry and arith-| 
metic had been true, that section, by far the most wealthy 
of the Union, whose cities and villages and hills exhibit the 
gorgeous display of the most cultivated European scenery, 
would now have struck the eye with the melancholy ruins 
of Egypt or Asia. But fortunately for New England, they 
were neither prophets nor arithmeticians, or propliecy and 
arithmetic are equally false. To make a poor man pay the 
same duty on a square yard of cloth which costs fifty cents, 
that he would have paid if it had cost two dollars and fifty 
cents, is a refinement in oppression, which none but a manu- 
facturer could have conceived. But they tell you that this can 
never occur, forsuch cloth will never be imported. The 
thing is as broad as itis long. The duty amounts to a pro- 
hibition of the article, and leaves the poor man at the mer- 
cy of the manufacturer to fix what price he pleases on it. 
Indeed, there is so much inherent fraud and oppression in 
this artificial assessment of minimum duties, that no argu- 
ments nor representations have ever been able to reconcile 
the people to it, so that both in the bill from the treasury, 
and that from the Committee on Manufactures, it is eet 
gether abolished. The distinguished gentleman [Mr. 
Apams] at the head of the Committee on Manufactures, 
with all his prepossessions for this favorite pursuit of the 
section which he represents, in describing in his report} 
its operation, expresses himself with characteristic energy | 
in regard to its injustice and fraud. How the gentleman| 
from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Srewanrr, } with that report in his} 
hands, and with that knowledge of public opinion which | 
he ought to possess, could propose this amendment, must 
astonish all who are not acquainted with his course on 
this floor. 

Finally, the gentleman from Pennsylvania proposes ad- 
ditional duties on all articles on which drawbacks and} 
bounties are allowed, in the country in which they are | 
manufactured, to the amount of these drawbacks and| 
bounties. Let us now take a view of his whole project} 
in detail. Custom-house credits are to be established; the! 
value of the pound sterling to be fixed at four dollars and| 
eighty cents; the duties on hardware to be increased from 
twenty-five per cent. ad valorem to more than two hun- 
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ness with which he presses and dilates on this most ob. 
noxious principle, will occasion no little surprise when 
we reflect on its history. It was the profession and main- 
tenance of this principle, which drove the federal party 
from power, in the great revolution of 1801. Mr. Ma- 
dison, in his commentary on the Virginia resolutions of 
1798, reprobates it as a palpable violation of the cop. 
stitution, and proves that it tends directly to consolidation, 
Money is power. Bonaparte considered them converti- 
bleterms. He told the Directory—Give me an army, 
Vll get money, or, Give me money, and Vl get an 
army. 

The public detestation of this power must have been 
great, to have caused the overthrow of the federal party, 
for never did any party stand on stronger grounds. It was 
composed of men of great talents, great eloquence, and 
irreproachable morals—some of whom had been distin 
guished in the revolution, and others as members of the 
convention, and all sanctioned by the countenance of 
Washington. Yet, notwithstanding all these recommen 
dations, imposing, great as they were; notwithstanding 
the possession of power which under ordinary cireum 
stances ensures the continuance of it, they became so oi 
ous to the people, that their only hope was in abandoning 
the name, and burying themselves inthe great republican 
party. The assumption on the part of Congress to rais 
money ad libitum, without any regard to the enumerated 
powers for objects embraced within the scope of th 
words ‘*common defence and general welfare,” is at once 
to abolish all the limitations of the constitution, and to as- 
sume despotic power. Well might the people of that 
day have shuddered at men professing such views of the 
constitution. 

On the other hand, the very great regard which Mr 
Jefferson showed to the limitation of the money power 
was the cause of his overwhelming popularity. He wield- 
ed the Government with uncontrolled power. To his 
will the strongest passions of the people bent in submis- 
sion. ‘oan ardent and high-spirited people, as we are, 
war is always popular; yet he enforced peace, under th 
most galling and harassing insults: to a people of active 
and enterprising habits, gain is the darling pursuit; yet 
by the embargo he annihilated the commerce of th 
North, and the agriculture of the South. His administra- 





dred per cent. ad valorem; inferior scrap or old iron to be|tion affords proof of the unbounded confidence of th 

prohibited; the duties on woollens to be increased from people in him, of their devotion to the true principles of 
ninety to two hundred per cent.; and where foreign draw-| the constitution, and of their readiness to submit to the 
backs or bounties are allowed, the duties to be increased | severest privations, when they believe the Government is 
to their amount: and for these enormous aggravations we | conducted on just and constitutional principles. From 


are to receive an annual reduction of ten per cent. in the 
duties on all goods, until they be reduced to twenty-five 
per cent. This is the amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. This he calls compromise! 
cession to satisfy the South! Immortal Dean of St. Pa- 
trick! who will hereafter deny that your brown loaf was 
a leg of mutton?* 

With regard to the bill reported by the committee, there 
is in it one most objectionable feature, which has my un- 
qual.fied reprobation. It proposes to raise a revenue be- 
yond the expenditures of Government. It sanctions the 
principle laid down by Alexander Hamilton in his cele- 
brated report on manufactures, **that the power of Con- 
gress to raise money is plenary and indefinite; and the ob- 
jects to which it may be appropriated are no less com- 
prehensive than the payment of the public debt, and the 
providing for the common defence and general welfare.” 
The distinguished chairman [Mr Avams] has improved on 
the principle. 
**common defence 
by any lexicographer whatever. 


He has given, in his report, the words 
= an ¢ pansion never before conceived 


‘he emphasis and bold- 


* ‘These amendments wer ejeciod im the committce by an over- 


the year 1801 Congress has in no act recognised its righ 
to impose taxes beyond the necessary expenditures of Go 
}vernment. The duties were raised from five per cent 


This is con-!ad valorem to twenty-seven and a half; every instance of 
increase was justified by some new exigency in our al- 
| fuirs—some great crisis, k1.own and felt by all, which de- 


{manded increased expenditures. The tariffs of 1816, 


tne tha 
hat 


11824, 1828, were not huid by Congress from the idea 
‘it had the right to raise a surplus revenue. 
lof the war we were loaded with a debt of one hundre 
and twenty-nine millions of dollars. 
‘always been considered by our people as a national curs 


In nothing have our different administrations exhibited 
imore virtue than in their constant, uniform, and vigi- 
t its 


lant exertions to extinguish it. 


Though the debt a 


}ereatest magnitude was small in comparison wit! ou! 
|capacity to pay it—though the growing resources of the 


r 


lcountry rendered the debt in reality less and less ev 
iday, the people were not satisfied without an annual es 
tinguishment of the capital. 


only paying to-day, voluntarily, what they would have ' 
pay to-morrow by compulsion. The weight of the dutic 





At the end 


A national debt has 


This sendment reconciled 
them to the high duties of the different tariffs. It was 
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was lessened by lessening the weight of the debt. 1 hey 
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felt like individuals who submit to the severest privations—— 
to unnecessary sacrifices of pleasure and convenience, | 
for the great object of emancipating themselves from the} 
thraldom of their creditors. So that, in the course of the} 
present year, we can, with our available means, extin-| 
guish the whole debt. Unparalleled and most enviable! 
condition! While England is compelled to burden her} 
people with the enormous taxation of fifteen dollars per| 
head to extinguish the interest of a debt amounting to} 
more than the value of her territory, we can wipe off the! 
principal and interest of ours with a tax of less than one 
dollar and seventy cents per head for one year. Sir, this 
contemplation must delight every patriot, present our 
Government in the most auspicious light to other nations, 
and redeem it among ourselves for many of its errors and 
defects. But this bill presents an entirely new question 
with regard to revenue beyond the expenditures of Go-| 
vernment. It calls on us to raise a surplus for shear and 
naked protection, to be scrambled for and distributed in| 
the vilest manner, and for the vilest purposes. The bit- 
terest fue we could have, not England herself, with all her 
commercial and naval jealousies, could contrive, in the 
richness of her invention, a more sure and speedy mode of 
destroying the whole country--Government and people. | 
Mr. M. said he contemplated the features of this bill with | 
unfeigned horror, and he was delighted to find that all! 
parties, nay, the whole people, had come to the conclu- 
sion that the tariff was to be reduced to the expendi- 
tures of the Government. ‘To prove this position, he 
would call the attention of the House to the proceedings 
of the Free Trade Corvention which met last fall at Phila- 
delphia. ‘The resolutions of this assembly may be consi- 
dered as fair evidences of public opinion. It was com-| 
posed of delegates from fifteen different States, from| 
Alabama, on the Gulf of Mexico, to Maine, on the Bay of | 
Fundy. Every New England State was represented in it 
except Vermont. Never did any assembly consist of 
more heterogeneous materials. Farmers and planters—- 
merchants and manufacturers—scholars and mechanics—- 
abolitionists and slaveholders, found themselves jumbled 
together, having but one object in view, the settlement 
of the tariff on fair and equitable terms. 

But, amid this confusion of characters, and contraricty 
of pursuits, while they differed, generally, so much on all) 
other subjects as to inspire the belief that they would dis-| 
solve without effecting any thing; without argument or 
persuasion, from a preconceived result of each man’s! 
mind, they unanimously agreed that the tariff was to be} 
reduced to the exigencies of the Government. ‘This was} 
in their view the essential, cardinal principle of the set-! 
tlement. 

Mr. M. said that the next evidence of public opinion 
on this subject, which he would submit, was the proceed-| 
mgs of the New York convention. This was composed) 
entirely of Northern manufacturers, men who were up to 
all the mysteries of the system, and infected with its ava-| 
rice. In their deliberations they laid it down asa postu-| 
late, that the revenue was to be Jargely reduced. They} 
had before them the proceedings of the Free Trade Con-| 
vention; and while they attacked with great violence its 
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our revenue to the wants of the Government, and an ad- 
justment of the duties on imports, with a view to equal 
justice in relation to all our great national interests, is 
deemed one of the principal objects which demand the 
consideration of the present Congress.” Why this part 
of the message was referred to the Committee on Manu- 
factures especially, or why it should have been supposed 
that the President intended to recommend, in the reduc- 
tion of the duties, a particular regard to manufacturing 
industry, has been always a matter of surprise to me, as 
the cxpression is most general. He urges Congress to 
adjust the tariff with a view to equal justice in regard to 
all our national interests, meaning, beyond all doubt, agri- 
culture, commerce, and manufactures. But, whatever 
doubt may exist in this respect, there is none with regard 
to the degree to which he recommends the reduction of 
the tariff. His expression is to the wants of the Govern- 
ment. Now the word wants is stronger, more limited 
than the words ‘* present expenditures,” used by Mr. 
Hayne and the Free Trade Convention. For the Govern- 
ment may — more than it wants-—more than what is 
necessary—-but what it wants must be necessary. 

Mr. M. said the next instance which he would offer, 
that public opinion had decided that the tariff was to be 
reduced to the expenditures of Government, was to be 
found in the celebrated resolutions of Mr. Crary, submit- 
ted to the Senate at the beginning of the session. This 
gentleman is a candidate for the Presidency, and he had 
to please the ultra tariff party, by whom he was princi- 
pally supported, and the people of the States. The fa- 
bled passage between Scylla and Charybdis was not more 
difficult to the ancient navigator. The ultras required the 
highest protection, the people the lowest reduction—the 
one was for grasping all, the other for abandoning all— 
and to reconcile their opposite views and interests, re- 
quired allthe dexterity of which this most ingenious states- 
man was master. To effect this object, he proposed an abo- 
lition of all the duties on the unprotected articles, except 
wines and silks, and a reduction of them. He proposed 
to abolish the duties on luxuries, on mere frivolities, 
which none but the distempered and capricious appetites 


| of the rich would consume, while he retained them on 


salt, sugar, iron, and woollens. By this means he would 
secure protection to manufactures, at the same time that 
the whole amount of revenue might be reduced to tie 
standard required by the people. This, however, was 
but a shallow and iniquitous pretence at settlement. 
True, it secured protection to the manufacturer; true, 
it reduced the tariff to the constitutional standard, but it 
afforded no useful relief from taxation to the great mass 
of the people, as the duties on the articles which they 
consumed were still retained. As well might he have 
taxed the blood which flowed om the veins of the laborer, 
or the air which he breathed, as the salt and sugar which 
afforded him nutriment, the woollens which protected 
him against the winter’s cold, the iron which constituted 
the instrument of his industry. There never was a sys- 
tem of taxation more unequal, more aristocratic, more 
discordant with the nature of the Government. We find 
its parallel nowhere but in the history of France. We 


opinions on the constitution and our political economy, | are told that the wit of Voltaire, the rhapsodies of Rous- 
they passed over in silence the most important principle] seau, and the metaphysics of D’ Alembert, were the causes 
adopted by that convention--the standard to which the! of that terrible revolution which resulted in more blood- 
duties were to be reduced. It is clear that this omission} shed, in a greater prostration of moral feeling, in a more 
was not accidental. They were unwilling to admit so} thorough and radical abolition of all law and custom, than 
low a reduction as the expenditures of Government. Yet| had ever before been concentrated in the same space of 
they would not deny it, lest they should prejudice their| time. ‘These may have had an agency in preparing the 
cause by rousing the public reprobation. |mind for the scene of horror, but the operating and effi- 

Mr. M. said that the reduction of the tariff to this point| cient cause was a system of taxation precisely on the prin- 
was the favorite idea of our venerable Chief Magistrate. | ciple of that of Mr. Cuay, in which the nobility and cler- 
In his first message, at the present session, he had pre-| gy were exempt, while the whole tax was accumulated 
sented it in very strong terms. He says that ‘*a modifi-| on the labor of the country. It is thus described by a 
cation of the tariff, which shall produce a reduction of] learned historian: ‘*In the imposition of taxes, no favor 
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was shown to the comforts and necessaries of the poor, | their rulers, or with regard to the effect of a particular 
while the privileged classes were wholly exempted from | system of policy, foreign or domestic; but where the 
them.” And who are exempt under this taxation but the | taxation is mild and intelligible, they have a test of the pa. 
rich, who form here a class corresponding with the cler- triotism of those in office, which cannot deceive. How 
gy and nobility of France? It was such a system of taxa-| different, said Mr. M., is this from the intricate system of 
tion which drove the French to madness, and caused them| taxation now established! What with the variety of du- 
to tear down the monarchy, and in a mighty conflagration | ties, and the mystery of the minimums, the amount which 
burn its materials to ashes, in which they rushed from | the consumer pays is veiled in perfect obscurity. If the 
superstition to atheism, and from the overthrow of tyran-! revenue law had been written in small characters, and 
ny to the establishment of an anarchy ten times more ter-| pasted on the dome of the capitol, it would not have beep 
rible in its effects. more unknown. ‘To know the amount of duties which 4 

But with the character and tendency of this system Mr.|man has to pay on a purchase of woollens, he must first 
M. said he had nothing to do. He had introduced it}measure the width of the cloth, and, by an arithmetical 
merely to show that Mr. Cray would never have propos- | calculation, then ascertain the length of the square yard 
ed to abolish all the duties on the unprotected articles, | Now, throwing by the injustice of this system, its per 
and to diminish them on silks and wines, if he had not| plexity is a sufficient objection. 


been impressed with the conviction that the people re-| Mr. M. said he could not leave the subject of the dis 
quired a reduction equal to the expenditures of Govern-| tribution of duties on the principle of protection, without 
ment. |submitting to the committee a few reflections on its un 


Mr. M. said he would cite one more instance to establish | constitutionality, which had been lately suggested to his 
this point, and that he wassure would be received with great | mind, and which he would not now submit, as it was not 
consideration by the House. This was the resolution sub-| his design to argue this question, had he seen those views 
mitted by Mr. Wrixins, Senator from Pennsylvania, as;elsewhere. It is very clear that the power to lay and col 
a substitute for that of Mr. Clay. This resolution required | lect imposts was given in the constitution, not for the pu 
the duties to be reduced to the wants of the Government, | pose of protecting manufactures, but solely for revenue, 
in order, as the distinguished Senator observed, to pre-|from this simple reason, that it is fully adequate to re. 
vent all scrambling among the States for surplus revenue. | venue, but wholly inadequate to the encouragement of 
This may be considered as the voice of the great State of| manufactures. The power to lay imposts is an efficient 
Pennsylvania; and when we reflect that she was the found-| part of the mercantile system, which was created for the 
er of the protective system, and has always been the ar-| purpose of giving an artificial and forced growth to dv 
dent and inflexible advocate of internal improvements, | mestic industry; but it is only a’part of the system, and, 
and consequently of profuse: expenditure, her support of | disconnected from the other branches, is wholly inadequat: 
the principle is evidence of a most auspicious revolution | to protection. The power to lay duties on exports is just 
of public opinion. The citadel is assaulted and seized, |as necessary to the growth of manufactures, as to lay du 
and the true State rights doctrine will be victorious. jties on imports; for to give them the highest protection, 

Having ascertained that the duties will be reduced to} you must not only prevent the exportation of the raw ma 
the expenditures of Government, the next inquiry is with | terial by the one, but exclude foreign competition by the 
regard to the amount of those expenditures. jother. To have an abundant, cheap, and certain supply 

Mr. M. said that the Secretary of the Treasury esti-| of the raw material, is essentially necessary to the success 
mates the expenditures of the Government at thirteen) of this species of industry. It is even more so than the 
million five hundred thousand dollars; Mr. Gallatin at) shutting out of the foreign competitor: for the raw mate 
thirteen millions, and he earnestly deprecates the raising)|rial is the aliment without which the manufacture canno! 
of alarger sum. He bases his calculations on the ave-| subsist; while by superior ingenuity, skill, and economy, 
rage disbursements of the last ten years, than which he|a better and cheaper article might exclude all foreign 
could not have selected a fairer criterion; for our expend-| competition. Now, the constitution, in the ninth article, 
itures in the first three years of this period, owing to the| says that no tax or duty shall be laid on artieles exported 
reduction of the army toa peace establishment, were at|from any State. Did not the framers of the constitutio 
the lowest point, and for the last three years they have| know that, to ensure a supply of the raw material at the 
been at the highest point. Mr. Gallatin does not depend | cheapest rate, it woukt be necessary to prevent or restrain 
for revenue eithcr on the sales of public lands, or on the|the exportation of it? Were they notintimately acquaint 
dividends of the bank. ‘The first were pledged for the} ed with the science of political economy? Where is there 





redemption of the public debt; and as this tariff is predi- a more clear and beautiful analysis of the mercantile sys 
cated on the extinguishment of the debt, what future dis-| tem than in the report of Mr. Hamilton on manufactures, 
tribution may be made of them, is very uncertain; and} who was a member of that convention? Had they not the 
with regard to the bank, its existence, after the expira-j example of England before their eyes? Did they no 


tion of the present charter, is too doubtfill to make it the| know the history of her woollen manufactures’ Ata 
basis of a revenue scheme. |remote period back that Government determined to esta 
Having ascertained the amount of duties to be raised, aj blish and build up woollen manufactures. And what 


most important question is, how are they to be distribut-} means did she adopt to cffeet this object? Why, by no! 
ed? The mode recommended by Mr. Gallatin, of impos-| only excluding the competition of the manufactured art 
ing on all articles anad valorem duty of the same rate, is| cle, but by preventing the exportation of the raw material 
certainly preferable. It has the advantages of simplicity, | The punishment of the exporter of the raw material was 
justice, and equality. It is so simple that all will easily |more severe than that of the smuggler of the forcign ar 
understand what they payto Government. Ifa man pur-jcle. In the former case it was death, in the latter impr 
chases a hundred weight of nails, fifty yards of woollen) sonment, and forfeiture of the smuggled goods. If th 
goods, ten gallons of spirits, by learning the invoice price | object of the framers of the constitution, in giving ‘ 

of each article, he knows at once, without calculation, the | gress the power to lay imposts, had heen the encourag: 
amount of dutics which, as a consumer, he pays to the! ment ofimanufactures, would they have expressly forbidd 
Government, Ina republic, thisis of vast advantage, for | duties on exports? Was not this to frustate their desig $ 
there is no better criterion, no surer thermometer of the | Was it not in one breath to say, and in the next breath! 
good or ill administration of a Government, than its tax-junsay’? Do we find these enlightened men any whe 
ation. The people may be deceived by designing editors | chargeable with such inconsistency? 
aml politicians with regard to the character and views of!on the other hand, have carried out their design to 


Would they nol, 
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fullest extent, ole of the mercantile | the materialsfof national defence; that household manu- 
system into it, by not only giving this body the power to) factures were carried on by the farmers to such extent, 
restrain importations and exportations, but to grant boun-|as nearly to supply the country with clothing, and in some 
ties or premiums, and, what is more important than all, to|instances for exportation; that these consisted of coatings, 
vblish foreign colonies, to create markets in various cli-)serges, and flannels, linsey woolseys, hosiery of cotton, 
mates, requiring every variety of fabric? It was by the| wool, and thread, coarse fustians, jeans, and muslins, shirt- 
last power that England has been able to perform that|ing and sheeting, and various other articles of that de- 
miracle, which has astonished the world, of establishing in|scription: he says that ‘*the importance of so great a 
her little territory a power in machinery equal to that of | progress as has been made in family manufactures within 
two hundred millions of operatives. Where, sir, has she|a few years, both in a moral and political view, renders 
not established her colonial power? In what latitude or |the fact highly interesting.” Who would wish to see our 
climate does not her flag fly? To the north of us, she | manufactures extend further than to supply us with arms 
has the Canadas, requiring her warm fabrics; to the|and clothing? Who would not rather see the clothing of 
southeast, the West Indies, affording a market for her|the country made at home by the daughters of our farmers, 


lighter stuffs; thence, crossing the Atlantic, you pass Gi-| with the roses of health on their cheeks, and the purity of 


braltar, Malta, and the Ionian Islands, having another cli-|/heaven in their hearts, than to see them transferred, as 


mate, and other wants; proceeding easterly through |they now are, from the paternal roof to immense factories, 
Persia, you arrive at the Peninsula of India, a mighty em-/where they breathe nothing but disease, and are exposed 
pire, abounding in precious productions, witha vast popu-|to the most infectious and poisonous temptations’ Now, 
lation, looking to her exuberance for supplies; still further | it is to be recollected, that before the revolution, accord- 
on, you strike the Spice Islands; bending to the South, you ing to the expression of Lord Shelburne, we were not 
touch the Cape of Good Hope; and launching far into the lallowed to make a hobnail; so that these manufactures 
Southern Ocean, you arrive at New Holland, a new world, | must have grown up since the peace of 1783, a period of 
of new productions, in which nature lavishes her bounties |less than seven years. And under what circumstances? 
in new forms! Anciently, colonies were established, |The most unpropitious. The wild flower which grows 
either for tribute, or the supply of military strength; hers | out of the Alpine rock, and is exposed to every mountain 
are an annual drain of revenue, and of military power. | blast, is not more protected or fostered than they were. 
Ata vast expense of blood and treasure, she acquires and | The Government during this period was inefficient and in- 
preserves them, and receives no other compensation than | adequate. It could form no treaties of commerce, the com- 
their exclusive trade. ‘The commerce between them is! mercial power being inthe States. It could pay no debts, 
on free trade principles; it is in fact no more than an im-/ for it had no power to enforce the payment of taxes. The 
mense extension of the home market. Unless, therefore, | States were torn by the most bitter feuds, arising from the 
we suppose that the framers of the constitution were) collision of their custom-house regulations. - Agriculture 
wholly ignorant of this artificial system, we must conclude | languished, commerce was excluded from all foreign ports, 
that the power to lay duties on imports was granted solely |a gloomy and anxious distrust pervaded the minds of all, 
for the purpose of revenue; that Congress has been guilty and every thing threatened an immediate dissolution of 
of an cnormous abuse, in using it as an engine to encou-'the Union. It was under such circumstances that the 





rage manufactures; and that it is our duty, our most solemn | seeds of our manufactures were sown, and grew and flou- 
duty, now, and at this time, to commence the correction | rished to the extent which he had described. 


of the abuses, by amending the billaccording tothe terms} The next investigation into the state of manufactures 
of the constitution. was made by Mr. Gallatin, in the year 1810, under a reso- 

Mr. M. said, if the manufacturers would consult their! lution of Congress. His report is published in a large 
reason, and not their prejudices, if they would lay aside} quarto vohime, containing as much knowledge and amuse- 
those delusions which a heated self-interest never fails to| ment as any book in your library. We had become now, 
create, they would make no opposition to the total aboli-|in the technical sense, a manufacturing people. Large 
tion of the protective principle, for it is demonstrable that| establishments were reared; vast capitals employed in 
cur manufactures have flourished more without it than)them; and we began to vie with the English in the quality 
they have done with it. This he would prove, not by/and variety of our fabrics. He says that Rhode Island, 
theoretical reasoning, on which he placed very little reli-! with the smallest territory of any State in the Union, had 
ance, but by the most infallible off all tests, the history |at that time (1810) cotton manufactures equal in extent 
of those manufactures in our own country. We have now |and value to those of England at the adoption of the con- 
been existing as ar, independent people about forty-nine |stitution, about twenty years back. ‘This fact speaks vo- 
years: from the peace of 1783 to the year 1810, a period|lumes. Why should Rhode Island require protection now, 
of twenty-seven vears, our commercial policy was essen-| when these manufactures have taken root, and have 
tially on the free trade principles. ‘The air, a chartered |attained their full maturity, when they flourished in 1810 
libertine, was not more free. From 1810 to the present | without it? Is confirmed manhood more tender and feeble 
time, a period of twenty-two years, our policy has been as|than puling infancy? Is the oak, just out of the earth, as 
essentially protective. The embargo, non-importation, |slender and as pliant as the osier-—-more able to resist the 
and non-intercourse laws, and war,operated with the effect |inclemency and fury of the storm, than when it has attain- 
of the severest prohibition, excluding foreign competition, |ed its full height and strength-—when its majestic and 
and giving the greatest encouragement and vigor to the |moss-covered branches spread far and wide, and its stu- 
growth of domestic industry. Now, said Mr. M., let us| pendous trunk astonishes from its vastness’ How comes 
compare the state of our manufactures in these twe pe-/it that these manufactures could, in their infancy, resist 
riods. With regard to the first, the journals of the House |the influxes of foreign goods, the fluctuation of prices, 
furnish the most ample evidence. By aresolution of Con-|the frauds of the custom-house, and all the accidents of 
gress of 1790, Mr. Hamilton, then Secretary of the |trade, and now, in their full maturity, should require pro- 
Treasury, was directed to inquire into the state of our ma- |tection, lest these very circumstances should crush them? 
nufactures. In the year following, he made his celebrated | He called on the gentlemen from that State to satisfy the 
report. In this, he tells us with exultation, that at that |committce on this point. Mr. Gallatin ascertained the 
time there were seventeen different classes of manufiac- capital vested in different imanufactories to amount, at this 
tures, each containing several specics, firmly established, |period, to $127,694,602. It is to be recollected that, 
and in full and successful operation; that gunpowder and during the growth of these manufactories, Capital was 
arms were manufactured, so that we were supplied with |scarce, labor high, skill and knowledge scanty and rare-- 
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that they must have had to contend with a thousand diffi-/ nufactures would be amended, so as to accord with the 


culties and obstacles which are not in the way of these es- 
tablishments at this day. 
tures under the free trade policy. 

Now, said Mr. M., let us contrast this with the state of 
manufactures under the protective policy. Mr. Everett 


calculates the whole capital employed in manufactures, | 


now, at $250,000,000. The increase of capital under the 
protective system must, in the last twenty years, have 


been, therefore, $122,500,000; while, in the twenty-seven! 


years of the free trade, it was $127,694,602. Hence, it 
appears that, with all the advantages of stimulating pro- 
tection, of greater skill, of larger capital, of cheaper 


labor, of more improved machinery, and of raw materials) 


in greater abundance, they have not increased more ra- 
pidly under the protective, than under the free trade 
policy. The truth is that the protective laws have been 
of real injury to them. While each tariff law has invited 
a vast surplus capital into competition with the existing 
establishments, none of them have excluded foreign com- 
petition to the extent which was desired or expected. 
Hence, the existing establishments, instead of having to 
compete only with the foreign intruder, had, also, a do- 


mestic rival, which would not have been the case, but for} 


the temptation held out by the new law. In consequence 


This is the history of manufac- | 


constitution, and grant the relief required by the people. 
| Mr. BELL, of Tennessee, next obtained the floor, and 
| then moved an adjournment. 


| 
| 





Frinay, June 8. 
CONVENTION WITH FRANCE. 


Mr. ARCHER renewed and earnestly pressed a motion 
to go into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
| Union, for the purpose of carrying into effect the late 

He did not apprehend the o¢ 


| 


| convention with France. 
currence of any debate, and promised that, in case amend. 
ments should be offered, or any prolonged discussion 
attempted, he would himself move for the postpone 
panawt of the bill. He recalled the attention of the 
House to the importance of the bill. There were some 
claimants whose claims were of twenty, and others of 
thirty years’ standing. ‘The Government had now suc. 
| ceeded in obtaining $5,000,000; and though that would 
go but a small way toward satisfying the entire mass of 
claims, yet it was very important that even this relief 
should be realized as soon as possible. The money was 
now ready to be paid over; and should the board of com- 
missioners be at once appointed, the claimants must still 


of this, innumerable failures have taken place, millions of} wait two or three years more before they could realize 


dollars have been lost, and thousands of helpless persons 
been involved in hopeless and irretrievable poverty. 

Mr. M. said, while on this subject, he could not but re- 
mark, on a speech which he had lately read of Mr. Cuay’s, 
on the protective system, in which he had gone beyond 
the manufacturers themselves in his notions of the vast 
efficacy and virtue of the tariff. After having described, 
in great pomp of language, the universal prosperity of the 
country; the grandeur of our cities; the extent of our 
commerce, whitening the ocean with its sails; our agri- 
culture crowning the hills and valleys with the richest har- 
vests; manufactures loading their owners with wealth; the 
arts and sciences improving and extending; the public 
treasury overflowing; the people free from debt, and luxu- 
riating in the exuberance of their happiness--he concludes 
by attributing this Elysian scene, in a great measure, to 
the tariffs of 1824 and 1828. Is it possible that Mr. Cuay 
could have been sincere in this view? Could he have at- 
tributed to these paltry paper regulations what was owing 
to the great moral and intellectual qualities of his coun- 
trymen? Could he look at the machine, and forget the 
mind which invented and kept it in motion? 

Mr. M. said that this most lame and impotent conclusion 
reminded him of an anecdote which he had somewhere 
read of a French dancing master. The story runs, that 
on a certain occasion the King of France gave a splendid 
fete in honor of the Marshal Turenne; and, while he was 
surrounded by his nobles, arrayed in their splendid cos- 
tumes below, the dancing master was in the gallery gazing 
at the gorgeous pageant above. He was much struck with 
the noble air of one of the personages, and asked a by- 
stander who he was. ‘The bystander, instead of answer- 
ing the question, launched into a splendid eulogium on the 
character of the unknown. He said that he was the great- 
est captain of the age; that he had fought more battles, 
won more victories, and taken more towns, than any other 
warrior, ancient or modern; but that, great as he was as a 
soldier, he was still greater as a statesman; that he pos- 
sessed a mind of vast capacity and inexhaustible resource; 


that his extraordinary qualities did not end here, for, in| same money must be paid, the same time occupied. Greater 
! I bilit) ! Who) delay would be incurred; and if there was any job in the 
is this most wonderful being? said the dancing master. | matter, it would be giving to these three gentlemen two 


orivate life, he was all amiability and benevolence. 
’ * 


any part of what was due to them. They ought to be in 
session at this moment. Mr. A. engaged that, should the 
bill be opposed in committee, he would not speak in re- 
ply; and, when it came into the House, he would consent to 
its postponement toany day which gentlemen might desire. 

The Housc, thereupon, went ito Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Wiexuirre in the chair, and took up the bill 
**to carry into effect the convention between the United 
States and his Majesty the King of the French, concluded 
ut Paris on the 4th of July, 1851.” 

[The bill appoints a board of three commissioners fo: 
the examination of claims. They are to have a secretary 
and clerk—are to meet on the first Monday of June, in 
this city, and to conclude their duties within three years 
The bill assigns a salary to each of the commissioners of 
$3,000 per annum, to the secretary $2,000, and to the 
clerk $1,500. 

The secretary is required to be versed in the English, 
French, and Spanish languages. The awards of the board 
are to be transmitted, through the State Department, to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and paid by him. The bill 
contains a supplementary section ordaining that for ten 
| years from the 2d of February, 1832, French wines shall 
| be admitted into the United States under a duty of six 

cents on red, ten cents on white, and twenty-two on wine 
in bottles. ] 

Mr. PEARCE inquired whether the bill contained the 
usual proviso, deducting the amount of any claim which 
the United States may have against any of the claimants 
under this bill, before the amount awarded them shall be 
paid over; and, discovering that it did not, suggested th 
propriety of such a provision. 

| Mr. DAVIS, of South Carolina, saw no reason for ap- 
pointing a new board of commissioners. Why might not 
| the commissioners appointed under the Danish treaty per 
|form this duty? Why create five new officers, with thei! 
| salaries? 

| Mr. ARCHER suggested, in reply, that such an ar 
|rangement would be no saving to the Government. The 





The Marshal Turenne. The Marshal Turenne? ‘Then 1 do} jobs, instead of giving three others a job also. 


not wonder at his greatness, for I taught him to dance. 
Mr. M. said he would conclude with the hope that the 

amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania would 

be rejected, and that the bill from the Committee on Ma- 


| Mr. DAVIS said that he should have preferred a board 


| consisting of the Attorney General, with the Secretar) 
jand Solicitor of the Treasury. He was opposed to an) 
| further extension of Executive patronage. 
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OF DEBATES 


Mr. BURD was opposed to the idea of imposing this 
duty on the Danish commissioners, and urged the loss of 
time and aggravated delay that must be inflicted upon the 
claimants who had already lain so long out of their money. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH inquired how long a period of time 
had been allowed for completing the award of other com- 
missioners. 

Mr. ARCHER replied that the usual period was three 
years. This had been assigned to the Danish commission- 
ers, although the amount of claims submitted to them had 
not been near so great as that on which these commission- 
ers must pass. One provision usual in such conventions 
was, that the foreign Government should furnish all the 
evidence in their possession that might be necessary for 
the establishment of the claims, and time was necessary | 
to collate the foreign documents that might be received, 
and put the evidence in a form to be submitted to the 
board. This had been one principal source of the de- 
lays which had occurred in the proceedings of other 
poards of a similar character. We must have such a 
board, or our citizens could not get their money. The 
French Government had stipulated, and was ready to pay 
the five millions; and the present bill followed the prece-| 
dents which had been set in previous cases. 

Mr. EVERETT said that he thought two years quite | 
enough for completing the duties of this commission. It | 
was now six years since, on the call of this House, the | 
claimants for French spoliations had been invited to make | 
out their respective cases, and send forward their vouch- | 
ers;and this had been generally done. A large quarto | 
volume of such evidences of claims had been reported to 
the House, and printed by its order. This had been done | 
six years ago. Negotiations for the allowance of these | 
claims had been pending during all those six years, and, 
indeed, during a period twice as long. A general ex-| 
pectation had prevailed that something would be done, | 
and the claimants, in general, had prepared their claims 
for adjudication in consequencé. In the case of the Flo- 
rida treaty, the claimants had not had so long a warning; | 
and, in that case, it might have been proper to allow the 
board three years; but in this there could be no such 
necessity. Mr. E. spoke from personal knowledge when | 
he said that the claimants in general considered two years 
as long enough for the sitting of the board. And if they 
who were most interested were willing that the period | 
should consist of two years, why should the House extend | 
itto three? Some of them had lain out of their money | 
for twenty, twenty-five, and some as long as twenty-seven | 
years; and it was a great hardship that now, when the| 
money had been obtained, when its payment was secured, | 





and it might be said to be almost within their grasp, | 


still further delay should, without necessity, be inter- 
posed. A colleague of his [Mr. Appieron] had letters 
in his possession from some of the claimants residing in 
': longer than two years; and he did not doubt that the 
sme wish was shared by those resident in other cities of 
the Union. 


Mr. POLK apprehended that there would be some con- 
A large 


flict between the interests of the claimauts. 


Convention with France. 


B ston, stating it as their wish that the period should ae 
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the present commission. It would, no doubt, be for the 
interest of the insurance companies that the time should 
be limited to as short a period as possible. But this would 
not be doing justice to the other claimants. There were 
claims to the amount of fifteen or twenty millions of dol- 
lars, and only five millions of dollars to satisfy them. Of 
course it was the interest of those who now owned them 
to shorten the time, because the more claims they could 
shut out, the larger their own dividend would be. He 
thought, besides, that the insurance companies were not 
entitled, as claimants, to the most favorable consideration, 
because, though their losses had, nodoubt, been large, the 
risk had been voluntarily assumed, and the loss in some 
measure compensated by the premiums they had received. 
There were other claimants who had claims of much 
greater hardship; and, as the controversy was chiefly be- 
tween them, he hoped the motion of the gentleman would 
not prevail. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH said that he had no desire for an 
unreasonable limitation, nor that the time should he cur- 
tailed so much as to deprive any of an ample opportunity 
of establishing their claims. But as a considerable num- 
ber of the claimants were among his own constituents, 
and as none of them could get their money till the com- 
mission should have expired, he was opposed to having 
the time needlessly prolonged. In proportion to the time 
assigned to the commission, would be the dilatory move- 
ments of the claimants. He could not believe that there 
was any good claim, the evidence of which might not be 
obtained within two years, and he should be opposed to 
an extension of the pericd beyond that time, even if it 
should not be attended with an increase of public expense. 
He hoped the time would not be prolonged beyond two 
years at the furthest. 

Mr. REED said he represented a number of these 
claimants, whose evidence had been long since prepared; 
but, on looking into it, he found that many of the papers 
were wanting, and would have to be supplied. That was 
the only reason why he should assent to as long a period 
as two years. Asto the remark of the gentleman from 
Tennessee, [Mr. Po.k,] that the insurance companies 
were not claimants entitled to as much favor as others, it 
was entirely a mistake. On all principles of justice, their 
claim was entitled to just as much consideration as that 
of any other individual. Besides, if it should appear, 
toward the close of the two years, that injustice was likely 
to result from confining the commission to that length of 
time, the House could extend the time. But, should it 
be fixed at first at three years, although one might be suf- 
ficient, notice having once been given, it would not do to 
shorten the period. 

Mr. APPLETON stated that he had received letters of 
the character referred to by hiscolleague, [Mr. Everett. } 
Mr. A. also protested against any difference being made 
between the claims of an insurance company and those of 


lany other persons. 


Mr. PEARCE, of Rhode Island, said that he repre- 
sented a commercial part of the Union, yet he must dif- 
fer from other gentlemen who represented commercial 
interests, in reference to the present subject. The view 


portion of those claims were in the hands of insurance |taken by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Pork] 
companies, who had the evidence in support of them al-|appeared to him to be a very correct one. He thought 
ready prepared; while individual claimants, who did not that a too great curtailment of the time would have a 
possess the same advantages, were very differently situat-| tendency to shut out and push aside the interests of those 
ed, many of them having the evidence of their claims) whose claims were of comparatively small amount. 
still to be looked up. A majority of the Cogmittee on|There were many who had only a small share in the 
Foreign Affairs, after reflecting on the circumstances of | losses sustained, being part ship owners. ‘These persons, 
the case, had come to the conclusion that three years|some of whom were mates of vessels, might not perhaps 
would not be too long a time to be allowed for this pur-jiave owned more than two or three thousand dollars in 
pose. Three years had been allowed to the Florida com-|a captured ship. Such persons did not possess the same 
mission, and the same length of time to the commissioners ; means to collect evidence as those did who had heavier 
under the Danish treaty. And there would be quite as'claims. What would it be to such men as Mr. Perkins, 
much difficulty, and more, in settling the claims under, Mr. Thorndike, Mr. Brook, or to Messrs. Brown and 
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Ives, to go to the West Indies for any proof they might commission expire when it would. The only question 
stand in need of? All they had to do would be to plan a| was, whether two years was long enough time to enable, 
voyage, and they could get their proof without the loss of claimant to make up his case. Mr. E. thought it was. 
a dollar; but these small claimants, to whom he had re-} Mr. DEARBORN said that he had received sever] 
ferred, might be obliged to wait a year, or perhaps! commissions in relation to these claims, but they did not 
eighteen months, before an opportunity would present of| proceed from insurance companies, but from private indi. 
sending for their papers. ‘The Spanish commission had | viduals, and he thought that two years was time enough 
been extended to three years, yet some very hard cases| for the sitting of the commissioners. Within that time, 
had been occasioned, even by that limitation. The House|a claimant might send to France six or seven times. He 
would readily recollect the case of Mr. Meade, who, it was| might send twice even to India. He believed that nearly 
said, had lost his claim by being only three days too late.|the whole number of the claimants would prefer two 
Another case had occurred in Rhode Island, where, in| years to three for the duration of the commission, and 
consequence of some informality in the papers, it had | would like even a shorter period. As such was the wish of 
been necessary to send back to Spain, and take the testi- | those who were most interested in the question, he trusted 
mony anew; that claim had been lost by a period of only | that the time would not be extended beyond two years, 
two weeks. By limiting the present commission totwo| Mr. DRAYTON rose to address the committee, when, 
years, very serious injury might be done to many poor |at the earnest request of 
but meritorious claimants. | Mr. ARCHER, it was agreed that further debate jy 
Mr. BATES, of Maine, would only add to what had| Committee of the Whole should be suspended, and the 
been said by the gentleman from Rhode Island, that in| question was immediately put on the amendment propos. 
many cases the papers necessary to establish the claims|ed by Mr. Everett, and carried—-yeas 77, nays 56. 
were not now in the country. He had recently received| So the committee determined that the period of the 
letters from some of the claimants in his district, inquiring | commission should be fixed at two years. 
about the condition of their papers; and, on examination,, Mr. PEARCE then offered an amendment, which went 
he found that some of them had been sent to France. Injto provide that before the award of the commissioners 
such cases, time ought to be allowed for the papers to be | should be paid to any claimant, the debt of such claimant 
returned, and suitably arranged, that they might be pre-|to the United States (if any) should first be deducted 
sented in time. Many of the claimants resided in the in-| which was agreed to. 
terior, having retired from trade, and whose only hope) Mr. JEWETT now offered’ an amendment, which 
was in recovering the amount of their claims. Suitable! changed the compensation of the commissioners to a per 
time ought to be allowed to such persons to obtain andjdiem allowance of eight dollars for every day in which 
prepare the evidence that might be necessary in their re. they should be actually employed, and eight dollars for 
spective cases. |every twenty miles they might have to travel in attending 
Mr. EVERETT wished to say one word in reply to and returning from the meetings of the board, with a pro- 
the gentleman from Rhode Island, [Mr. PEarce.] ‘That) viso that their entire allowance should not exceed three 
gentleman had, without any necessity, introduced into the | thousand dollars. A similar proviso was added with re. 
debate, contrary to the usage of the House, the names spect to the secretary, whose whole allowance was not 
of private individuals, and, among them, had referred to, to exceed two thousand dollars, his pay and mileage 
the name of one person with whom Mr. E. was known to| being two-thirds of that of a commissioner; and so of the 
stand in relations of a personal kind. ‘There was no such! clerk, whose allowance was not to exceed fifteen hundred 
commercial house in existence as the gentleman had| dollars. 
named, and the individual to whom he alluded had not one| Mr. ARCHER said that if the gentleman would take 
cent’s worth of interest in any claim that would be sub-|the trouble of making the calculation, he would tind that 
mitted to this board. But many of Mr. E.’s constituents) the result of his amendment would scarcely differ at al! 
were largely interested. It might be very true that there from the allowance in the bill. 
would, in this case, be a contest between the interests of} Mr. JEWETT replied, that by the proviso the allow. 
insurance companies and those of private individuals, but|ance to a commissioner was prevented from exceeding 
Mr. E. was in possession of evidence to prove that it was} that proposed by the bill; but if the members of this board 
the private individual claimants who most desired that the | should not be occupied during a greater portion of time 
period should be shortened. In many cases, the claim) than those of most similar boards had been, the compensa- 
which they hoped to recover was their all. Many of these | tion might turn out to be much less. The amendment could 
claims did not exceed four, five, and six thousand dollars, | at all events do noharm. If the services of a member of 
and they constituted the entire property of those who| Congress were not held to be worth more than eight dol- 
looked forward with anxiety to the decision of the board. | lars aday during the term they actually served, he thought 
They had already filed every paper which was necessary | one of these commissioners would have no reason to com: 
to establish their claim, and all they waited for was the plain at being paid after the same rate. Mr. J. considered 
rising of the commission. The claims of the insurance | his own time worth quite as much as theirs. 
offices presented a very different case. The amountthey! The question being put, the amendment was agreed 
demanded was far from being their all. They, no doubt, | to--yeas 80, nays 52. 
desired to recover it, and to them it would be a boon.| On motionof Mr. ARCHER, the bill was further amend- 
But to many persons in straitened circumstances, it was|ed by striking out June and inserting August, so as to 1¢- 
their all. The gentleman had referred to the case of Mr. | qu re the board to meet on the first Monday of August 
Meade, and had said that his claim failed only for the want next. The committee then rose, and reported the bill to 
of three days’ more time, Now it was well known that| the House. 
the legal representatives had long been at work, endea- The first amendment reported by the committee was 
voring to obtain the requisite evidence from Spain, but) then concurred in. ; 
had not got it all yet, so that, if the Florida commission| The second, which related to the duration of the com- 
had continued to sit to this day, Mr. Meade’s claim could] mission, having been read, the debate upon it was renewed 
not have passed the board, and the probability was that, | The extension of the term to three years was contended 
if it should continue to sit for tw enty years to come, the; for by Mr. POLK and Mr. PEARCE, and opposed by 
testimony would still be defective. But that case present-| Messrs. DRAYTON, CAMBRELENG, and DEARBOR); 
ed no argument, had the facts been otherwise. There| when the question being put on concurrence, it was cal 
must always occur some such cases of hardship, let the | ried—yeas 76, nays 59. 
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g0"the House ‘determined that the commission should! missioner would at that rate amount to about nine hundred 
be limited to two years. and sixty dollars. Could it be seriously expected that 
Mr Jewett’s amendment haying next been read, and) gentlemen could be obtained who were fit to distribute a 
thé question being on concurring, |fund of such magnitude for such a compensation? Did 
Mr. EVERETT opposed the amendment. He thought) not the Government pay the judges of the Supreme Court 
the allowance in the bill was not too much for the right) an annual salary, and were they occupied during their 
sortof men to fillsuch a station. The situation of a com-| wholetime? Why not allow thema perdiem? The gen- 
missioner to pass on claims so important required a man/|tleman said that he was willing to reward these commis- 
of variotig talents and much knowledge, both legal and sioners liberally, yet, «that he believed a great saving 
commercial. He did not believe that the amendment) would result. Now, Mr. W. would not say that any gen- 
would produce any saving, or none that would in anywise/tleman entrusted with such a situation would yield to so 
compensate for the consequences. The effect of adopt-| base a temptation as to sit from day to day without busi- 
ing it would be, that the appointments would have to be) ness, for the sake of making their compensation mount up 
made from persons in the nee of this city. No|to something like a respectable sum; but this he would 
man, of a suitable standing, from a distance, would ac-| say, that any set of men who would aceept of that com- 
cept the commission on such terms. | mission for an allowance of nine hundred and sixty dol- 
Mr. WICKLIFFE said that he was very much in favor! lars, would be capable of sitting every day with or with- 
of the amendment, and hoped the House would concur} out business, for the sake of making up their salary. 
in it. In all the boards which had hitherto been appoint-| From the grade of talent that was requisite to the due and 
ed, it-had generally been found that they regulated their} competent discharge of such a trust, it was necessary that 
labors accerding to the time allowed them by Congress;) the individuals who were to fill the station should be 
but when the claims for spoliations on the Niagara fron-| taken from the highest rank of the legal profession; and 
tier, amounting to not less than $400,000, instead of being) who did not know that the annual receipts of such men 
sent to a beard ef commissioners, had been referred to| far exceeded the paltry sum of nine hundred and sixty 
Peter Hagner, the whole amount had been settled in the! dollars? If the allowance must be per diem, it ought at 
interval between the adjournment and the meeting of the) least to be doubled, or they could not expect to command 
next session. Mr. W. felt persuaded that if the House) the talent which was suitable to the place. 
should confine these commissioners toa per diem allow-| Mr. BARRINGER said that he presumed the object 
ance, they would get the business done much sooner than} desired by all would be to have the business of this com- 
if they were allowed the annual salary. If they were) mission done in the best possible way. Whatever mode 
all allowed their three thousand dollars a year, they would! was most likely to attain that end, would be most accept- 
probably come on here, meet, and give notice to the|able to that House and to the nation. He did not consi- 
claimants, hire a house, attend a few pleasant evenings on| der this as a mere matter of dollars and cents. The ob- 
the sessions of Congress, and then go home, having the/ ject was to get men who would do the business as it ought 
comfortable certainty that their salaries were going on all|to be done. They must of course be men of high legal 
the while; but if they were ona per diem, they would) attainments, and every one knew that the emoluments of 
waste no time. | that profession were large. Besides the legal members of 
Mr. JEWETT observed that he could not pretend te) the board, it would be requisite to associate with them 
say what precise grade of talent it might require suitably|a merchant of large experience, and thoroughly versed 
to perform the duty of a commissioner, but, referring te| in mercantile law and practice. But the time of such 
the men who had actually performed that duty in many}a man at home would be worth three times the per 
of the boards in our country, he would venture to say that/ diem which it was now proposed to give. Could gen- 
many such men might be obtained for a much less sum/tlemen expect such men to come here and labor with- 
than the amendment proposed to give. Was not the time! out a suitable compensation? And, what was of far more 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts as valuable as that of| importance, would the award of any other than men 
any of those who would be employed as commissioners?| of high standing ensure the public confidence? Was 
and had not the gentleman always found that there were| not the confidence of the people worth more than dollars 
many persons very ready to devote their time to the busi-!and cents’? It was said that the claims amounted to thirty 
ness of that House? Mr. J. insisted that a very considera-| millions, and there were but five millions distributed 
ble sum of money might, and probably would be saved to; among all the claimants. There could, therefore, be 
the Government by the adoption of the amendment, while| but a pre rata allowance. ‘Some of the claimants were 
the proviso rendered it impossible that the amount should| men ef business, active and circumspect, who had col- 
be increased. ‘The gentleman had said that no man of lected all their testimony, and had it ready at once to 
respectability would come here from a distance. Inreply| be submitted to the board. But there were other 
to this, it was enough to say that the compensation, in his| claimants of a very different description, widows, and 
judgment, was amply sufficient for the performance of) persons in retired situations, who would know nothing 
the duties, and he was opposed to providing a salary as aj of the matter till it was almost too late for them to act. 
compensation for services which in their nature were suit-| ‘They had no agents to attend to their claims, and would 
ed toa per diem allowance. Could the gentleman refer to) stand at best but a poor chance of success. Should the 
any board of commissioners which continued to sit through-! annual salary be allowed, the commissioners would be 
out the year? He believed not. They did not usually stay) under no temptation uselessly to protract their sittings. 
longer than birds, nor so long. Why should they receive) He did not say that if they received a per diem, they 
ayearly salary? He thought the honest course was to pay would be so dikeenehe as to multiply their sittings 
them, and pay them liberally for the time during which with a view to increase their mileage; yet such might 
they were actually employed, but no longer. be the case, He had little apprehension of needless 
Mr. WILDE said that he conceived the principle of delay, because the claimants or their agents would be 
the amendment to be highly exceptionable, and as it perpetually urging them to complete their task. And 
seemed likely to be adopted, he felt bound briefly to state’ Mr, B. thought it was a very small matter to be at- 
his objections to it. He must do it briefly, as his health tempting a petty saving when they should be providing to 
would not permit him to do otherwise. It had been said have an important public duty performed in the best pos- 
that in ordinary cases such a board need not sit longer’ sible manner. 
than four months in the year. At the per diem allowance’ Mr. WARD moved the previous question. 
proposed in the amendment, the compensation of a com- But the House refused to second the motion 
Vor. VIIL.--21U 
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The question was thereupon taken on concurring in the| plexity which had attended the arrangement ofthe French 
amendment, and decided in the affirmative—yeas 80,|claim; and it was the admission Of the soundest men, that 
nays 54. the ground on which the United Statés s 

Mr. Preance’s amendment was also concurred hn mates was very doubtful. But, in Sialediente:.c ey 
which provides that the debts of the claimants to the Unit-| admission of her wines, France had now consented to 
ed States shall be deducted before the money awarded | relinquish all claims arising under the Louisiana treaty, 
them is paid. | And what was the amount of this reduction of duties? {It 

Mr. VANCE now moved to strike from the bill the! was but four cents on one kind of wine, and five cents on 
tenth section, which is in the os words: | another: while on wines in bottles the duty was reduced 

** And be it further enacted, That, for the term of ten} from fifty to twenty-two cents. The Jarger introduction 
years = state aA second ay ~ arte’, ; os and aad a oe vee eer pe ate an object 
wines, the produce of France, shall be admitted into the! greatly to be desired. r. A. concluded by renewing 
United States on paying duties not exceeding the follow-| the motion for the previous question. , 
ing rates on the gallon, (such as is at present used in| The motion was seconded by the House— yeas 80. 
the United States,) that is to say: six cents for red] Mr. VANCE, being still opposed to the section he had 
wine in casks, ten cents for white wine in casks, and| indicated, demanded the yeas and nays on the previous 
twenty-two cents for wine in all sorts of bottles.” question. 

Mr. V. said he thought the adoption of this section} They were ordered, and taken, and stood as follows 
of the bill would go to surrender the principle that this! yeas 119, nays 46. 
House had any right to interfere with treaties, and would; So the main question was put, and the bill was there 
be admitting that the Executive and the Senate might! upon ordered to be engrossed for its third reading. 
regulate the whole imposts of the country at their plea-) On motion of Mr. DRAYTON, the House then went 
sure, Without any action of the House, or control on its! into Committee of the Whole on 
part atall. The President, with the assent of the Senate, | a ae 
had here undertaken to fix the duties that were to be) THE TARIFF BILL. 
levied on French wines imported into the United States | Mr. BELL, of Tennessee, rose, and said that, however 
for a certain term. It was not that Mr. V. was op-| desirous he might be to present his views upon this great 
posed to lowering the duties on these wines that he) subject, yet, from the late period of the session, and the 
objected to this part of the bill, for he would have no) importance of coming to an early decision, he felt bound 
objection to take them off entirely, but he protested | to sacrifice his individual wishes, and to give to the com- 
against the principle. | mittee the option of taking the vote without further delay, 

Mr. BARRINGER said that he thought the motion! [Fromanumber‘of voices—‘* go on!”} 
of the gentleman from Ohio would operate, if adopted,| Never, Mr. Chairman, upon any occasion, said Mr. B., 
to defeat the very object he had in view in making it. | have I attempted to address an assembly, with so strong a 
The treaty with France stipulated that the duty on wines| sense of the importance of the subject, or with a deeper 


should be reduced. The Senate had ratified the treaty, | concern for the issue of a question. But, notwithstand- 


but it could not receive validity in this feature of it with-|ing the animation which the interest of the subject is cal- 


out the act of this House. It was this very section which} culated to inspire, I still suffer a depression of feeling 
alone retained to the House jurisdiction over the subject. | My spirits flag, and hope almost dies within me, when I 
The gentleman had contended that the treaty would not} think of the extraordinary apathy whic!) appears to me 
be valid without this section of the law. But treaties were | to pervade so large a portion of the members of the Con- 
held and declared by the constitution to be the supreme | gress of the United States when a question pends for their 
law of the land; and if the House should refuse to act} decision, involving certainly the highest interests of so- 
with respect to this reduction of the duties on wines, the| ciety, and, I verily believe, the future destiny of the coun- 
whole effect would be, that the reduction would go into| try. I trust I do gentlemen some wrong in supposing them 
effect without any action of the House at all. Would not| indiffercat to this question. As it is no part of my pur- 
that involve the very consequence the gentleman sought] pose to irritate, or to provoke bad feelings, by any thing 
to prevent? [ shall say, I will account for the apparent indifference of 
Mr. CLAY said that the bill had now occupied much | some, by supposing that the apathy which they manifest 
time: and as he would not believe that a majority of jis the result of despair; and it may be that others do not 
the House would consent to violate what by the will of| regard this as the most propitious time for an adjustment of 
two of the co-ordinate branches of the Government had be-) this great question upon such principles as will stand, and 
come a law of the land, he demanded the previous ques-| prove satisfactory to the country. Other circumstances hav 
tion; but, at the earnest request of Mr. ARCHER, consent-| attended this discussion, which must, I think, awaken gene 
ed to withdraw the motion on condition that Mr. A. would ralregret. This debate, itseemstome, was not commenced 
renew it. in the most fortunate spirit, nor has it been conducted, alto- 
Mr. ARCHER said that he held, in the fullest man-} gether, in the manner which the nature and intrinsic deli- 
ner, the power of the House to withhold its assent | cacy and difficulty of the subject demanded. A _ disposi 
from the execution of a treaty which it did not ap-|tion has been manifested, and sentiments avowed, by some 
prove, and it was this very idea of retaining jurisdic-| gentlemen, equally unexpected and abhorrent to my feel 
tion over the subject, and thus asserting the right, that|ings, Ithas been openly attempted to prejudice this ques- 
had induced the committee to insert this section in the/tion by holding it up as a contest between free labor and 
bill. ‘The section followed the words of the treaty. The! slave labor; between laboring States and those whose 
measure was attended with a twofold advantage: First, | citizens, it is alleged, do not labor. It is openly and vaunt- 
it obtained for us a reduction on the duty on cotton im-|ingly proclaimed, by one gentleman, to the complaining 
ported into France of nearly one hundred per cent. The | sections and interests, that, if they shall not be content to 
duty in France, before this treaty, on sea island cotton/ abide by what he is pleased to call the established policy 
was double that upon uplands: by the treaty, the duty on/of the country, ‘*they may take the consequences!” S 
both descriptions of cotten was made the same. The|Iam no alarmist, but when TU reflect upon all that I sce and 
other advantage related to the claim of the French Go-| hear connected with this subject, when I look to the grow- 
vernment to Louisiana. No man knew better than the! ing distractions of the country, I feel myself justified | 
gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Wickurrre,}] who had} designating the sum of what I shall say upon this questi 
asked a question as to the wording of the section, the per-| asa plea for the Union! Upon such a subject; upon an 0c 
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: casion giidhesting; T shall not consider myself as the re- 


sresentative ofvany particular ‘section or interest. I shall 
Pit consider myself cither as a tariff or anti-tariff man. I 
‘claim tobe considered andto be heard as a representative 
“of the ‘whole»country, most anxiously concerned for its 
' nent prosperity, its stability, and glory. I claim to 

ard asthe advecate of higher interests than those 


which are the immediate subject of consideration. Itis no 


a question whéther the farmer shall get seventy-five 
nts er oné dollar and twenty-five cents a bushel for his 
eats whether the wool grower shall reccive forty or 
seventy-five cents a pound for his wool; whether the planter 
shall, get eight or twelve cents a pound for his cotton; or 
whether thé manufacturer shall make twelve and a half or 
twenty per cent. upon his capital. The interests of wool 
and of woollens, of cotton, of iron, ofsugar, and the whole 
range of domestic products, so far as they may be affected 
by legislation, sink into insignificance, in comparison with 
those which now force themselves upon our attention, and 
claim our guardian care and protection. ‘The interests of 
domestic peace, of free Governmeut, of liberty itself, are 
involved in the question. ‘The rules of the House furnish 
me with an impressive idea upon this occasion. We are 
sitting in Committee of the Whole upon the state of the 
Union. We are actually deliberating upon a measure for 
the safety of the Union. 
What, then, Mr. Chairman, is the state of the Union? 
ina time of profound peace; at a period when our re- 
sources have so increased, that we may safely defy the 
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curely in the confidence that the discontents which pre- 
vail in some sections of the Union will be speedily allayed 
by the prudent, conciliatory, and yet effective interposi- 
tion of the national councils. It is true that the great 
body of the people are unconscious of the perils which 
actually impend over them. It is, I think, one of the 
circumstances of our condition most to be regretted at this 
inoment, that the people generally do not consider how 
contagious are all the strong and leading passions of our 
nature, and how soon, and upon what slight causes, the 
agitations which are now confined to small districts may 
increase, until they shake the whole country. But, what 
demon has, with hellish subtlety, insinuated himself into 
this broad paradise, and seattered far and wide the seeds 
of internal strife and discord! What pair of fiends, for 
surely any single one could not, with all his *‘art refined,” 
do such fatal mischief—what pair of fiends have invaded 
this chosen abode of freedom and happiness, and threaten, 
by their joint efforts, to uproot the foundations upon 
which all that is most to be prized in the social condition 
of man rest for their support! ‘The first and the last, the 
meanest and the noblest passions of the human mind—the 
thirst for accumulation, and the desire of personal dis- 
tinction, avarice and ambition! These are the fiends who 
have united their councils in the unhallowed scheme of 
making all this great country, with all its inhabitants, and all 
the glorious recollections of its history, all its far-famed in- 
stitutions—the whole machine of Government itself, the 
mere ministering instruments of their purposes. 


power and ambition of the whole world; when our name| These passions, it is true, sir, have been the chief dis- 


and our nation, our political and social institutions, have be-|tracting influences of every Government, but more parti- 
come the objects of respect and admiration among all other /cularly the passion for distinction. How it is that they 
nations; when the personal liberty of our citizens—that | find a more than usual countenance and support in each 
liberty which has been the prize contended for by so many jother, in this country, and at this time, can only be ac- 
people in so many ages, and through the strife and blood | counted for from the uncommon and increasing mercenary 
of so many revolutions, is so well established, secured, and |character of the age. All human science seems of late to 
enjoyed, as to cause us to forget that it was a thing ever j have concentrated its efforts in the search for new sources 
denied by rulers to their subjects. In the midst of the | of individual wealth. The universal passion is avarice. Am- 
greatest abundance of all the necessaries and even com-! bition of a loftier kind is restricted to a few. In them, 
furts of life, that God, in his providence, ever decreed |its gratification is made to depend upon the adroit and 
to be the rewards of virtue and industry. In possession | successful management of the general passion for accumu- 
of acountry of the richest variety of soil and of climate. |lation. In such an alliance, it is easy to see that public 
Inan age when art has almost outstripped herself in multi- | spirit ceases to be a characteristic of society. The gene- 
plying the means of enjoyment. When, asa people, all | rous impulses of patriotism become extinct in the ma- 
these blessings may be truly said to be ours, or within our | jority; and cold, torpid, and inoperative, in all. The 
reach, what is our actual condition in other respects, and |spirit of party, inherent in all free Governments, and 
what the adverse destiny to which that condition tends, | which, in the early period of our history, received its nutri- 
and must inevitably fix upon us, if we do not avert it by|ment chiefly from a difference of sentiment in relation to 
the wisdom and moderation of our councils? Discontents, | the forms and principles of our Government, now, by the 
jealousies, and rancorous sectional hates have arisen and | besetting sin of the times, draws its nourishment from the 
are encouraged. Fostered by these unhappy feelings, | polluted and degraded fountain of selfish and mercenary 
disaffection to the Government itself makes a slow but interests. Whoever has looked, or whoever will look 
steady progress in the hearts of thousands of honest and | carefully into the sources of our present party divisions, 
patriotic citizens. A want of confidence in the mutual! will find a sordid selfishness to constitute a principal in- 
justice and forbearance of brethren of the same political | gredient. Our leaders, it is true, are contending for place 
family manifests itself. Confidence in our system, con- | and distinction; but the banner under which they rally their 
sequently, in every quarter, has diminished, and is dimin-| partisans is base money. It is this new principle of party 
ishing. Men’s minds are set to work in new and un-|division which most alarms me. It is this that makes the 
wonted channels, and upon new theories of Government! times eminently perilous. The principles which formerly 
for a gountry of such a diversity of pursuits and interests; | constituted the dividing lines of party in this country, al- 
upon theories thought to be exploded, or rendered useless, | though they survive in some vigor, have become so identi- 
by the practical operation of the established Government fied with the predominant passion, as to be no longer 
until lately. The value of the Union itself, its date, andthe chief or distinctive badges of the several parties. ‘The 
the consequences of its disruption, begin to be tolerated | party warfare of the country is carried on between sections, 
and canvassed in private discourse—nay, in public debate | and the money interests belonging to them respectively. 
in this Hall, when, but as yesterday in the period of our |The question is no longer whether we shall have a Go- 
existence as an independent people, to breathe such dis-| vernment administered upon federal or upon republican 


course would have been thought little less than down- 
right blasphemy! Have I overdrawn the picture? I put 
it to the candor of the committee. It is true that some 
of these topics are still spoken of in whispers in some 
parts of the country, and by way of inquiry only, while 
the great body of the people repose in quiet, resting se- 


principles, but whether the majority, or the party in pow- 
er, for the time being, shall make spoil of the interests of 
the minority. To be convinced that this is the question, 
|we have only to observe that the majority which now rules 
|this country, and which upholds a policy based upon mer- 
icenary and sectional interests, is composed chiefly of the 
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staunchest democracy of the country, considered in refer-| as 
ence to the old landmarks of party. If, in order to effect 
their objects, any portion of the old democracy of the 
country find it convenient to slide into the doctrines and 
practices of the federal party, it is not from any settled 
predilection for them, so much as because they find them 


convenient and necessary, for the present, in securing the! between these antagonist feelings and principles was 
gratification of the ruling passion of the times. That, for al transferred from the convention to the people in the d's. 
series of years, the Government hasbeen gradually approxi-| cussions which preceded the adoption of the constitution 
mating, in its practice, the ultra doctrines of the federal| by the States. The whole country beeame divided, 
party, under the powerful impulses of selfish and sectional | mainly, upon the question of the degree of power it was 
interests, is demonstrable. That, under such circum-! proper to vest in the General Government. One party re. 
stances, the minority should seek to revive the old land-| garded the powers vested by the constitution a8 too limited 
marks of party, as the best mode of escaping from the op-| to effect the purposes of the Union; while, on the other 
pression of the majority, is natural enough. That the rem-| hand, the powers granted by the constitution were re. 
nants of the old federal party should rouse themselves, and, | garded by many, as unnecessarily large and quite too 
by joining the majority, seek to establish their doctrines! strong for the future interests and liberties of the country 
upon a permanent foundation, is also natural enough. | After the adoption of the constitution, the same sdverse 
That, in such a contest, there should be some on both! feelings and opinions mingled in the councils employed in 
sides, who are prepared to go into extremes, is also to be | the organization of the Government under it. It is an im. 
expected. But it is the business—it is the imperative | portant and remarkable fact, that even after the Goverp. 
duty, of every man who loves his country, to prevent ex-, ment was completely organized, and in successful opers- 
tremes on either hand, as long as a hope remains of effect- tion, the leaders of the extremes, or the ultra politicians 
ing the true reform which the Government, the country, | on both sides, continued, for a long time, to be equally dis. 
and the times demand; I mean the infusion of a greater trustful of the action of the new Government, and equally 
degree of public spirit into the national councils, and the diffident of its final success. The leading members of 
setting more moderate and definite bounds to the opera- each party, acting upon the fears which grew out of their 
tion of selfish and sectional considerations. |\respective theories, threw the whole weight of thei 
It may not be useless to trace a brief outline of the his- talents and influence into the scale of such measures of the 
tory of the parties which have heretofore agitated this|new Government as promised to remove the grounds of 
country. We shall then be more fully apprised of the | their apprehensions for the safety of the Government and 
extent and nature of the difficulties which surround us at | of the country; the one going for an extension of the con. 
the present juncture. There are some facts in the rise |stitutional powers of the Government by construction, and 
and progress of parties in this country, which, it is highly the other for restricting, within more narrow limits, the 
important, should be well understood by the people of this powers actually granted. It thus happened, that as the 
day. When the constitution was framed in 1827, there one or the other succeeded upon any great contested 
were extremes, in feeling and opinion, upon the subject of question—a question which ealled into action the adverse 
its merits, as well as now, in regard to the benefits of its | party feelings of the times, confidence in the new Govern 
actual operation. The judgment of one class of the states-|ment was sure to be shaken in the minds of the beaten 
men of that day, founded upon our observation of the fate | party. Upon the issue of all such great and exciting 
of the democratic institutions of both ancient and modern | questions, murmurs, deep, loud, and long, invariably arose 
times, Ied them to prefer, honestly, no doubt, a form of! on the side of the vanquished. When the federal party 
Government which should approximate a monarchy in) prevailed, the Government was declared, by the dem 
some of its most essential features. ‘To this class the con- eracy of the country, to be hastening into all the forms and 
stitution was not altogether acceptable, because those arbitrary powers of a monarchy. When the republican 
features were too faintly delineated upon its face. There | party triumphed, the federalists represcnted it as precip 
was another class of statesmen, who, having more con-' tating the country into all the disorders of a pure demo 
fidence in the capacity of the people to govern themselves, cracy; insecurity to personal rights, instability in policy, 
inclined more to the democratic side. They saw, or anduncontrolled anarchy. How often has it happened, in 
thought they saw, in the provisions of the constitution, a the history of this Government, that the leaders of the 
manifest tendency to monarchy; such a concentration of respective parties have announced the destiny of the coun 
influence and power in the new Government, as would try, and proclaimed that all was lost! May we not draw 
gradually draw to itself the regulation and control of every a cheering augury from the fact, inthis moment of gather- 
important domestic and internal interest of the States. ‘The ing gloom and disconteut, that the Government has stl! 
States, said this class of objectors, while they claimed to continued to falsify the prophecies of the despairing; and 
be sovereign in all things not delegated to the General | that the federal constitution has encountered and triumph: 
Government, would soon cease to be sovereign in any |antly survived all the storms and perils which have hither 
respect; that their authority would be despised, and to assailed it! It is now more than forty years since the 
their rights trampled upon, by what they denominated |adoption of the constitution; and has the contest between 
a monster in political science, a half national and half|the original elements of party, as I have described them, 
federal Government, It is notorious, that those op-|ceased? lLanswer, no! ‘The war between them, acquir: 
posite feclings and opinions existed in the convention jing new vigor from the infusion of selfish, political, and 
which framed the constitution;and their operation, to-|mercenary calculations, on both sides, has, at this moment, 
gether with the difficulties which grew out of the jea-|reached its highest and most critical juncture. In some 
lousy on the part of the small States of the power of the |sections, the whole country is in a state of mental con 
large ones, came very near defeating the adjustment of|flagration. In the intensity of the conflict betw een the 
any new form of Government for the Union, But under |extremes, the leaders on the side of the republican ot 
the guidance of the wise and moderate councils of the | vanquished party—for vanquished they are-—cry out, ! rd 
Franklins, and Washingtons, of the convention, (and | departing from the spirit of the constitution, proclain 


it is written, is, at once, the evidence of that compro- 
mise, and of the terms upon which it was made. But it 
was not in the power of man to make that instrument en. 
tirely acceptable to the extremes of either party. The 
leaders, on both sides, felt that they had given up some. 
thing; both felt that they were vanquished. The contes, 


= n ° } . - ° Z oe te 
would to God we had one Franklin, or one Washington, at|their determination to accept no compromise; while, of 


this dark hour! Give us but one, and the country is safe,)|the other side, the victors—-the majority—-that majoril) 


these jarring feelings were reconciled; these apparently | which holds the destiny of this country in their hands, 


hostile interests were compromised; and the constitution, |more calm, equally determined, but with tess excus: 
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reason, announce their determination toyield nothing! Yes, *“———-——As in the curing of a strong disease, 


Even in the moment when the fit is most violent, 
Then comes relief.” ; 


‘thatyrather than one “jot.or tittle of the powers! ‘Tocalm the rising clements of discontent; t0 assuage the 
they exercise, or the advantages they enjoy, shall pass | feverish symptoms of the body politic, is the business of 
away, they are ready to stand the hazard of the entire | every American statesman. An American statesman! Who, 
overthrow of the whole fabric of our policy, and of ourjand what are the duties and attributes of American states- 

jorepublic! We, too, they proclaim, will make|men at this day? They are, or they ought to account 
omisé; and ‘let the minority take the con-|themselves the high priests of liberty! administering her 
” ‘This is the language of those who con-|rights for the benefit of her disciples in every country, 
trol the issues of all that is dear to the patriot, and who| for this favorite people first, and then forall nations. Such 
are able to dictate the pages of the future history of this|is the high and noble calling of an American statesman. 
country. It is not surprising that in a contest which me-| What is the first great care of an American statesman’ 
naces the repose of the country, the leaders, on both sides, | To preserve our free institutions. I will not go into an 
should start new and untried theories for the purpose of/argument to show that the only effective mode of dis- 
effecting their respective objects. Accordingly, we find, | charging this great trust is to preserve and cherish the 
that on the side of the victors, in order to secure the be-| Union. That is an axiom in American politics, I trust, too 
nefits of their conquest forever, the doctrine of ,infallibili- | firmly established to be overthrown by the theories of any 
tyof the Supreme Court is avowed as the only means of| new professors in the science, however distinguished for 
securing the stability of the Government. On the side of! genius and talents. What is themext great duty of Ame- 
the vanquished or republican party, the doctrine of nulli-/rican statesmen? So to administer their offices, as to se- 
fication has been invented, and is proclaimed as the only | cure comfort and happiness to the greatest possible num- 
infallible mode of effecting the same object. These are | ber of the citizens of this free country. These are the 
the tests to which all questions of power under the Fede-| whole law and the prophets for the guidance of our states- 
ral Government are proposed to be brought for final deci-/ men. These are the sum of all the commandments in the 
sion. But is it not manifest that both these newly invent-| book of our political faith. 1 have described American 
ed doctrines are equally hostile to the spirit of the consti- | statesmen as they should be, their offices and duties. 
tution? Not to the Union, for both parties, I verily Need 1 describe them as they are? Haye they not de- 
believe, are equally friendly to the Union, but to a Union| graded their offices? Have they not stooped to low and 
upon theirown terms. Is it not manifest that this is acon-|contemptible ministrations? Haye they not mingled in 
test between extremes, equally distant from the true me- | unbecoming and petty personal interests? Have they not 
dium point of the constitution’ ‘prostituted the functions of their offices to the gratifica- 
Mr. Chairman, in the almost interminable waste of hope ‘tion of avarice and ambition, and neglected the true ser- 
which lies before us, there is one bright spot to which the | vice of the people? Have they not trampled the cove- 
patriot may still direct his eye, in some confidence that; nant of their system under foot, until it has become al- 
relief may yet come. In all the past civil strifes and re-| most a by-word in the halls of legislation? Here standing 
volutions which have agitated this country, and sometimes in my place, in the name of the American, Limpeach them 
threatened its institutions, there has always been a mode- of all these offences! Do you call for the proofs? Ina 
rate party of sufficient strength and influence to turn the | word, 1 unfold the record of their guilt, and point to the 
balance between the extremes, and toimpress upon the ac- | condition of the country! Do you inquire whom I mean 
tion of the Government some portion of that spirit of mode- | to include in this sweeping denunciation? I answer, all— 
ration and compromise which are characteristic of the con- \all, who have talents and influence in the country. Lwill 
stitution itself. This middle or moderate party is never in make no discrimination upon this occasion, though I might, 
much esteem with the extremes on either side. Itissaidto be perhaps, justly except individuals. To whom, then, it 
composed of men who are more disposed to submit to op-,| may be asked, are we to look to save the country, when 
pression, than to preserve unimpaired the rights of freemen. }I pronounce one indiscriminate censure upon all who have 
Still to this party I choose to cling; and we shall see who influence over its councils? Where shall we look for re- 
will prove the stoutest defender of the hberties of the lief, if we shall wholly banish from our confidence all who 
country. This party has always found its support in the have weight in the country’? J answer, that I pronounce 
good sense and moderation of the great body of the peo-|no such sentence of separation between the patient and 
ple. It has, in fact, owed its existence to the sound prac-'the physicians; between the country and those who have 
tical judgment and good feeling which I trust, notwith-!the power to save it. If the great popular leaders—if 
standing the vices of the times, still constitute the leading ,the favorite statesmen of the different sections and inte- 
traits in the American population. It has been the sound, | rests, to whatever extremes, or into whatever errors, their 
uncorrupted, and patriotic sentiment of the great body | personal ambition, or their favorite schemes for advancing 
of the American people, which has always, heretofore, ‘the prosperity of the country, may have hurried them, 
stepped in between the combatant leaders, and brought shall not interpose for its safety, then, indeed, I fear, 
them to terms of compromise. It is this public senti- have we arrived near the term of our happiness and 
ment which has still caused the republican party, when in! glory as a people. It is to them, still, that I look for those 
power, to be somewhat less rigid in their construction of | sacrifices of personal aims—those concessions of indivi- 
the constitution, than when in opposition. Itis the same dual opinions, which alone can heal the divisions of the 
public sentiment which, when the federal party, being in times, and restore the country to harmony and confidence 
power, have indulged their enlarging propensities too'in the Government. Itis true that it is upon the action 
far, either displaced them, or restrained their action within of public sentiment that I mainly rely for effecting a 
reasonable limits. 1 trust there yet remains a portion of modification of the policy of the country; but still without 
that pure and uninfected public sentiment to preserve the the ready co-operation of the present popular leaders of 
country from the confusion and discord which now me- the country, nothing, I fear, can be done in time to save 
nace it. The contest may become even more violent. |us from falling a prey to internal dissension: and wo and 
What to-day is only a breeze of popular discontent, may infamy light upon him who hesitates at such a crisis, and 
to-morrow swell into a very tornado, threatening to over- stands out in cold and wicked speculations upon the 
turn and prostrate in the dust all the sacred edifices dedi- chances of personal promotion, by this or that course of 
cated to freedom on this side of the Atlantic! but still my policy. There is but one course open to the patriot now. 
trust is in the solidity of their foundations. The more It is scarcely necessary to say that I regard what is 
violent the storm, the sooner and more grateful the calm. called the American system, the 
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ty, as the direct and baleful cause of the present distract- 
ed condition of the country. I mean not to speak offen- 
sively to the’ particular partisans of the system; nor do 1 
desire to disparage the founders of that system, whoever 
they are, in the public eye. 1 see nothing in the motives 
and reasons which gave rise to’the system, necessarily in- 
consistent with patriotic views. It is only since the fathers 
of this system see, as they must now see, that it has been 
the means of bringing the country to the very verge of 
disunion, that they can be justly condemned as reckless 
and wicked agitators, and the destroyers of the harmony 
and stability of the Government, if they shall fail to abate 
the rigors of the system, and surrender the pride of opi- 
nion to the salvation of the country. 

It is, Mr. Chairman, with unfeigned reluctance that 1 
have brought myself to the determination to say any thing 
more upon this subject than to express my strong convic- 
tion of the necessity, in the existing state of the country, 
of modifying the present tariff. Iam fully sensible of the 
danger | incur of occupying, unprofitably, a portion of 
the time of the committee, now become so precious, in 
any attempt to discuss the principles and operation of the 
protecting policy; but, sir, there are some views connect- 
ed with this subject, which I do not think have ever been 
duly and sufficiently pressed by those who have taken the 
lead in opposing this system. There appearsto me to be 
some prevailing and radical errors in relation tothe expe- 
diency of adopting this policy in this country, which I 
think cannot be too carefully exposed and refuted. The 
great and primary inquiry, ‘‘ what constitutes the real 
prosperity of a State,” seems to me to have attracted quite 


too little regard, in all the discussions I have heard upon! 


this subject. 
sidered by the champions, both for and against the tariff, 
I will not affirm: but I will say that it seems to me that 
the question is wholly misunderstood in the country gene- 
rally. Of the same nature, and nearly, if not quite iden- 
tical, is the question, ‘*how far national wealth, or the 
mere accumulation of riches, in money, or property of 
any kind, is really a subject of national interest and con- 
cern.” It is of the utmost importance that these questions 
should be well understood in this country; for, upon a 
correct understanding of them depends, in my opinion, 
the existence of free Government. 
these questions, | apprehend, are too much influenced by 
the doctrines of European writers and statesmen. 


to the influence which wealth often exercises in destroy- 
ing, instead of promoting, the real prosperity of States. 1 
will not say that the world is in an error upon this ques- 
tion. These are questions which are, and have always 
been, but too well understood for the liberty and happi- 
ness of mankind, by the enlightened few. ‘They are but 
too well understood by a few in this country, and at this 
time; but it would require all the tortures of the inquisi- 
tion to force from those few a candid answer to them. The 
true answers to these questions, in this country, are essen- 
tially different from any that can be drawn from the prac- 
tice of European States. It is, in my opinion, a bold, it 
is a dangerous project to attempt to engraft into the prac- 
tice of the American Government the European system 
of monopolies and restrictions. Such a system, perma- 
nently engrafted here, would eventually, and as certainly, 
modify our society and Government, in a manner conform- 
able to the spirit of all monopolies, as that the sun shines 
in the firmament. 

We have what is called the American system, designed, 
it is said, and no doubt truly, to add to the national wealth. 
It is also said that this system is necessary and proper in 
this country, because it is adopted and countenanced by 
the principal States of Europe. Let us briefly examine 
the solidity of this argument. 
trade and commerce, as well as of general politics, is pe- 
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culiar, and has objects in Wiew, y differefit from those 
which are the ‘aly Tegiiate objects vf the American 
States. It is a part of the very orien, nature of Ey. 
ropean States to chetaaie monopolies; and they may be 
said to have been for pon a principle of self-preser. 
vation, into the adoption of the protective system, withall 
its evils. Practical European economists are obliged ty 
adjust their theory of national wealth, and their p for 
increasing it, to the condition of European States in re. 
spect to the forms of Government established ‘in those 
States, which is an internal concern, and to the relative 
position and location of those States, which is an externa] 
consideration. Both are material and essential points in 
the system of domestic policy, proper to be pursued jn 
that quarter of the globe. The Governments established 
there are hereditary monarchies; and, for the most part, 
supported and upheld by an intermediate class of titled 
and privileged families, between the King, who is at the 
head, and the people, who are at the tail of their system. 
Mere rank and legal privileges, without a corresponding 
amount of property, are worthless. When property fails 
| any distinct rank or class of society in a State, its Govern- 
;ment loses the support of an essential ingredient of its 
composition. mi aig might, and, in some of the States of 
Europe, has, in effect, been substituted for rank, but rank 
without wealth would be good for nothing. Property is 
rank. Without a great inequality in rank and property, 
or, at all events, in property, no monarchy in Europe 
| could stand three months. This is well understood by the 
| statesmen of Europe. Hence, the whole frame of their 
; hational policy is necessarily, and, upon a principle the 


zs 





ST 


| strongest of all others in nature, adopted and adjusted 
; with a due regard to the maintenance of this inequality, in 
|rank and property, among their subjects. So much for 
| the internal causes inherent in European States, which 
; give a peculiar character to their system of economy. 
| The external causes are not less powerful in producing 
the same effect. In Europe, each great State is surround- 
j ed by, or in the immediate neighborhood of, other and 
| rival States, ambitious and restrained by no principle from 
| aggrandizing themselves by aggressions upon their neigh. 
bors; States which, upon a principle of self-preservation, 
| hold it to be a proper and justifiable policy to cut off o: 
cripple the resources of each other, by‘restrictions upon 
| their trade; States which may be said to be ever making 
experiments for the discovery of the most efficient mode, 
not only of weakening their rivals, but of adding to their 
own moneyed resources, in such forms and in such man- 
ner as will make them most accessible to the Crown or 
Government; States whose defence and very existence 
may be said to depend upon their ability to make the 
whole labor and industry of their subjects tributary to, 
and subject to the will and command of the sovereign. 
The new principle which the progress of free principles 
among the people has introduced into the domestic politics 
of the European monarchies within the last half century, 
I mean the necessity of guarding against the hostility of 
the subject within, as well as against foreign foes, has by 
no means weakened the force of those motives which al- 
ways existed to encourage monopolies. The policy of 
depressing the condition of the great mass of the people, 
and of concentrating the wealth of the country in few 
hands, is strengthened and encouraged by this new state 
of things. Without going into an enumeration of all the 
causes which may be supposed to have brought the States 
of Europe to their present condition, itis material to no- 
tice, that, for a long period, wars have ceased to be sup- 
ported by regular taxation, The capitalists, into whose 
hands the European policy has concentrated the fruits of 
the labor of the people, are the sole reliance of the mo- 
narchs of Europe for supplies, upon every great emer- 
gency. Is it not notorious that the greatest monarchs ol 
Europe are reduced to the necessity of conciliating the 
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which can b propery aapes an Amer 
be instituted, Such a policy would be 
“in some , and, in| entitled to some new and distinctive ap 
urope. They declare|licy we have adopted is the European: 
ave, for the same rea-|a system devised upon the principles 

over the domestic policy| ments, and adapted to their preservation | support. 
erests and their influen-| We must adopt a policy the reverse of the ropean po- 
ces bawe become the predominant ones in every part of|licy, if we do not wish to assimilate our Government to 
Europe.” Stich are the causes, and such the influences, |those of Europe. The subjeetis inspiring, and leads on 
growing out of the external relations of the different|to considerations connected with the Stability of this Go- 
States of Europe, which give, or rather dictate, their pe-|vernment, and the liberties of the people. Sir, when 
culiar systems of policy in relation to trade and commerce |the true American system--a system built upon true Ame- 
as wellas every thing else. These two sets of causes, the | rican principles, and which may claim to be of truly Ame- 
one internal, and the other external, are the true bases of! rican invention and origin, shall be established, it will be 
the European system of political economy. Against their | found to contain some limitation upon the accumulation of 
combined operation, the advocates of a different system capital, rather than a bounty for its benefit; it will be 
contend in vain. The doctrines of Say, and other writers|founded upon the policy of preventing those great ine- 
of that class, are equally at war with the interests of the | qualities of private fortunes which have subjected the Go- 
capitalists, and with the entire system of Government esta-|vernments of Europe to the dominion of capitalists, and 
blished in Europe. The protective policy in Europe can| which will sooner or later subject this country to their 
only be overthrown by the destruction of the present Go-|rule, (if, indeed, it is not now governed by them, ) unless 
yernments; and not, perhaps, even then, until wars of ag-|it shall be rescued from their control by some new and 
gression shall cease, and all Europe shall become frater-|undiscovered device. This country calls for the invention 
nized and allied by federal bonds, and the enjoyment of \of a theory of national wealth peculiar to its own political 
free Governments. system, and adapted to its fundamental principles; or, 
Now, sir, what must be thought of an American states-|rather, we needa new theory of the value of wealth, when 
man who would model the policy of these United States | considered as an object of the care and patronage of Govern- 
upon the basis of the European system? We have what is}ment. I apprehend that the source of many of the errors 
called an American system; but is it not clear that it is the | which prevail upon the subject of our commercial regula- 
European system transferred to America, and without the | tions, or of the protecting system, is the undue and false esti- 
slightest regard to the peculiar and distinguishing circum-|mate which is commonly made of the importance of in- 
stances in the condition of the American States in regard |creasing the national wealth. We adopt, without due 
both to the form of Government and their relative posi-| consideration, the European theory, that it is not only pro- 
tion? The avowed design of the advocates of the protect-| per, but that it is the duty of the Government, to pursue 
ing system, in this country, is to assimilate our own policy, | whatever course of policy shall be found best calculated 
in this respect, to that of the great European Powers. We |to make the largest additions to the stock of the wealth of 
have seen that the European policy is based upon the ne-|the country. But there is this capital distinction between 


cessity, first, of upholding the thrones of European|the objects of the established Governments of Europe and 


princes by sustaining the necessary inequality in the rank|the Government of the United States. Whatever may 
and condition of their subjects; and, secondly, of accom-| be sometimes advanced to the contrary, the foundations of 
modating their resources to the exigencies continually |the Governments of Europe were laid in violence and in- 
springing out of their relative location, and the rival and| justice; and at every period since their foundation, they 
hostile propensities of each towards the other. In adopt-| have in fact been administered more with a view to the 
ing the European system of monopolies, then, we must} preservation of the power and privileges of those who go- 
proceed upon the idea that it is proper to assimilate the| vern, than for the comfort and happiness of the governed. 
condition of our population to that of the States of Eu-| Here, it is the people governing themselves for their own 
rope, in respect to the inequality of rank and fortune;|advantage. We have already seen that the sovereigns of 
and, further, to concentrate the wealth of the country in| Europe are safe at home against the resistance of their 
the pockets of the few, that it may be always most acces-| own subjects, and secure against external violence, in pro- 
sible to the wants of the Government. Is it possible that} portion not merely to the sum of the national wealth, but 
the wit of man can devise a system of pol'cy more direct-|to the facility with which it may be commanded for the 
ly opposed to American interests and American princi-|use of the Government. It may be considered an essen- 
ples? jtial part of the policy of European Governments, that 

What are the true bases of an American system? They | wealth shall be unequally distributed; that it shall be con- 
are to be found in the form and principles of the Ameri-| centrated in the hands of a few——in the hands of those es- 
can Governments, local and national. ‘The fundamental] pecially interested in upholding established institutions, 
principle of those Governments is a perfect equality of|and who may find a new source of profit in advancing 
rank, rights, and privileges. The fundamental object of] their money at the will of the sovereign. To increase the 
the Governments established here is to secure the rights, | national wealth, then, is only a part of the system of Eu- 
and to promote the prosperity of all in the same degree. |ropeaneconomy. ‘To cause it to accumulate in the hands 
All monopolies, all restrictions upon the perfect freedom) of the few, is of equal importance. Can any mistake, 
of the citizen, in regard to trade, and every other specics| then, be greater or more fatal to this country, than to 
of industry not essential to the preservation of the order|adopt the European system without taking into view all 





and morals of society, are directly at war with the very | It is said 
end and aim of all our political institutions. Whatever mea- | 
sure of public policy tends, in the slightest degree, to de- 
stroy the equality of rank and influence among our citi- 
zens, is not only opposed to the theory of our Govern- 
ment, but subversive of the fundamental principle upon} 
which itis erected. Sir, the true American policy is to} 


the essential points or objects of that system? 
we shall not add so much to the stock of national wealth 
annually, by a free and unrestricted foreign trade, as we 
may by imitating the States of Europe and adopting the 
restrictive system. Be itso, and what then? We shall be 
more prosperous and happy with less wealth. I admit, as 
a general proposition, that it is the duty of the Govern- 


preserve the natural quality of rank and influence, by dis-| ment to promote the growth of the country in wealth by 


couraging the accumulation of great wealth in the hands! 
It is upon this basis that a policy, | 


of individual citizens. 


all constitutional regulations, because the comfort and hap- 
piness of the people undoubtedly depend upon the means 
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— merican p sand a true Amefican 
y. = essential point in any system, truly Ameri- 
can, must be secure the equal distribution of wealth; 
to secure to the labor atid capital of the country their just 
and equal re , and no more. 

I deny that the mere possession of great national wealth 
is desirable in this country, as in Europe; or that itis either 
proper, or consistent with the object of our Government, 
to promote the growth of the country in wealth, without 
regard to the manner of its distribution. Sir, I affirm 
that every addition made to the stock of national wealth 
by the accumulation of overgrown ‘ndividual fortunes, 
is a positive national evil. All such unequal and dispro- 
portioned fortunes are, in general, so much added to 
the resources of the enemies of free and just Govern- 
ments. ‘This I have no right to claim as an original idea; 
neither have the republican statesmen of this country fail- 
ed to act upon it, in times past, as an admitted and import- 
ant truth. The first great and decisive blow struck by 
the fathers of this country at the foundations of aristocra- 


cy, was the abolition of the law of entails and the rights of 


primogeniture. ‘This wise alteration of so much of the ge- 
neral European system of policy as was engrafted here, 
at an early day, proceeded upon the admission of the great 
and indisputable truth that all Governments in all ages, 
in all stages of civilization, have been free, just, and equal, 
in proportion to the degree of equality in the actual con- 
dition of their members or citizens. This has been true 
from the time of Moses to the era of Washington; and it is 
true at this good day. It is as demonstrable as any pro- 
position in Fuclid, and must continue an axiom in political 
philosophy to the end of time. No forms of freedom; no 
charters of liberty; no guaranties upon parchment, how- 
ever honestly meant or intended, or with whatever sacred 
and solemn sanctions attempted to be enforced, can change 
the immutable relation of cause and effect. The counter- 
part of the proposition is equally true. Governments are 
unequal and unjust, in proportion to the degree of ine- 
quality in the condition and circumstances of their mem- 
bers. It is a law of this inequality, that the Government 
shall be unequal, however free and equal in theory they 
may be. To control this law of inequality, or, rather, to 
prevent the condition of inequality itself, so far as it can 
be done consistently with the security of the just rewards 
of skill and labor, is the business of all true American 
statesmen; and upon this foundation, I repeat, must be 
raised the true American system in relation to this and all 
other matters properly the subjects of political regulation 
and control. 


It may be objected to the views I have presented upon | 
this part of the subject, that they do not sufficiently re-| 


gard the actual state of things, and that they look to a de- 
gree of perfection and equality in the action of free Go- 
vernments which are unattainable and impracticable. 1 
admit, sir, that he is a mere dreamer who thinks it possi- 


ble, in the administration of any Government, to attain to | 


perfect equality, justice, and beneficence. Sir, I know 
that every wise statesman must regard not only the exist- 
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this onst of society, by , 
wise policyladapted » or should be, the care 
of every maw ( © direction of public affair. 
if it should b hat any system of policy, devise; 
'with a view tol ge atcutnulation, muy 
{defeat one of the ciety and Goyernment, 
jand strike at the fount prosperity of the cou; 
try, I answer that, to limit and discouragegeneral accy. 
| mulation is one thing, and to limit and discourage partia| 
|and dangerous accumulation in the few is another. Buy 
there are two distinct systems of policy, perfectly withip 
our power to adopt, and neither of them requiring the 
assertion of a power to limit individual acquisition. We 
may leave private and individual enterprise, and private 
capital, to their own resources, and to make the mos 
they may by all lawful pursuits; or we may, by artificis) 
means, by law, by protection, bounties or premiums, 
stimulate and force a concentration of the wealth of the 
country in the hands of a few. We may surely forbear 
the latter system, without being obnoxious to the charge 
of novel innovation. But there is a perfectly legitimat: 
and unexceptionable process by which the general ten 
dency to inequality in private fortunes, which exists in al} 
societies, may, in some degree, be counteracted. A 5); 
tem of taxation founded upon income would have this ef: 
fect. This cannot be said to be a new invention, ora 


visionary scheme for maintaining that equality in the rank 


and condition of our citizens, so necessary to the preserva 
tion of free Government. Such a system is founded upon 
principles of equity, which exist independently of any 
policy of States. The proposition that all the members 
of a community should contribute to the general treasury, 
in proportion to their means, and to the magnitude of tlie 
interest which they have in the support of the Govern. 
ment, is so rational and just in itself, that it is matter of 
surprise, as well as regret, that it has not long since been 
recognised and established, in the practice of this Govern. 
ment, as the wisest system of taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a great and very prevalent er- 
ror abroad in relation to what constitutes the evidence of 
increasing wealth and prosperity, which it is important to 
notice and expose, in order to a clear understanding 

jof the operation of the protective policy. The riches 
jand growing prosperity of particular cities, towns, and 
|districts, are mistaken for the wealth and prosperity of the 
| whole country in which they are situated; and in those fi, 
,vored townsand districts themselves, the sudden and rapid 
jaccumulations of individuals are recc:ved as proof of the 
jincreasing wealth and comforts of the whole population 
| The same partial and local prosperity is resorted to as the 
jevidence of an uncommon increase in the aggregate 
wealth of the nation. And, what is still more to be re- 
gretted, such false and mistaken proofs of the general 
and universal prosperity are appealed to to establish the 
wisdom and expediency of the policy of the Government 
Can any thing be more ridiculous or absurd? To expose 
the fallacy and absurdity of all such proofs and arguments 
in favor of the protective policy, it is only necessary to 
state one of the clearest and best established truths in the 
science of political economy. All wealth is the produce 


ing state of things in the country, for the time being, but) of labor, of toil, mental and corporeal. It is not created 
what he foresees must be the state of things in time to|by magic, nor is it the spontaneous product of nature 
come. There must always be some inequality in the con-|‘The whole increase of the wealth of an individual, in any 
dition and circumstances of the members of every com-|one year, is the result of his individual labor and skill in his 
munity where property is held in individual right, and re-| particular vocation, and of the employment of moncy or 
spected by the laws. There mustalso be some degree of |capital, the produce of his industry in former years, or of 
inequality and injustice in the action of the most wise and|that of his ancestors. So the aggregate wealth of the 
perfect Government which can be devised. ‘To deny|country, in any one year, is the result of the labor of the 
these propositions is to deny the immutable nature and/whole population during that year, and of the employ 
imperfection of man himself. But these admissions by|ment of the capital accumulated by the labor of preceding 
no means weaken the argument I have advanced. I re-|years, The profit of the money lender is the produce ol 
peat that, to counteract the tendency to inequality in all|labor. The interest which the borrower of money 0! 
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of those | traordinary profits, or accumulations, by the few are ne- 


whom he employs, in the particular business in which he|cessarily the result of imposition upon the many, and, 


is engaged. 
true than that all values or property are the result of 1a- 


bor. Then, to ascertain whether the increase of the ag- 


There is no proposition more universally | therefore, afford no evidence of the increased prosperity 
of the country, or of the wisdom and justice of the policy 
of the Government. 


3. I have said that all Governments, 


egaté wealth of the country is greater in any one year | from the beginning of time, have been necessarily equal, 
than in another, or under one system of policy than un-| free, and just, in proportion to the general equality in 
der another, we must look not at the wealth accumulated | the condition of their members; and that they are unjust 


in particular towns and districts, or by individuals in those 
towns and districts, but to the wealth of the whole coun- 


few, but of the many—of the mass. 


i 
try, and to the increased comforts and wealth, not of the | that the true American system must adopt these truths 
|for its basis. 


and tyrannical in proportion to the general inequality in 


the condition of their members. 4. I have contended 


1 have also hinted at the expediency of 


There is another great truth which may be mentioned | setting some bounds to individual accumulation, if we 


in connexion with this subject. 


It is, that all extraordina-| would preserve our free institutions. 


In some stages of 


ry profits of the capitalists, all sudden and extraordinary | the existence ofall societies, the Government has, in fact, 


acquisitions of property by individuals, beyond a due and 


proportionate return for the labor and capital employed, | 
\is to preserve it: the means of perpetuating free Govern- 


are, in general, a libel upon the equity and wisdom of the 


jawsand policy of any country; and in a Government} 


which professes to be free and equal, like our own, they 
afford a decisive proof that its laws and policy are hostile 
to equality in the rank and influence of its citizens, and 
consequently to liberty itself. 
ly amassed, as they must be the product of labor and ca- 


Large fortunes thus rapid-! 


pital, and as they are too large for the just and reasonable | 


profits of the labor and capital of the individuals, it fol- 


lows that they are made up of the fruits of the labor and| 


capital of others, won from them by cunning, imposition, 
and fraud. Precisely in proportion to tlie undue and 


sudden increase of the fortunes of individuals in any com-| 


munity, are the rest of society, in some shape or other, 
deprived of the just profits of their labor and capital. 
This is a truth so palpable, when closely examined, and 
yet so litle understood by the people generally--a truth 


so important, too, to be well and generally known, that a 
, 


portion of the national treasure could not be more advan- 
tageously appropriated, if we had the power to make the 
appropriation, than to give it as a premium for the best ex- 
position of the principles upon which it is founded, which 
can be written. Such an exposition ought to be a manual 
in the hands of every free citizen of this country. How 


gross and how fatal may the delusion become which would | 
take the prosperity of sections or districts of a country, | 
or of individual citizens, as tests of the increasing prosperi- | 


ty of the whole country. Yet it is precisely upon such 
evidence that it is affirmed that the wealth of this coun- 


try has increased in a greater ratio, under the protective | 


policy, than in the period when trade was comparatively 
free. Take it for granted that the extraordinary accu- 


mulation of manufactures is so much more added to the, 
stock of national wealth, than would have been produced | 


under a different policy, as I have already said, such ex- 
cessive wealth, in the hands of individuals, is a national 


evilto be avoided, instead of a good to be cherished. | 


But what must be thought of the wisdom or justice of a 
system which, by granting protection and bounties to ca- 
pital invested in particular and favorite branches of indus- 
try, instead of increasing the annual production of the 
country, merely enriches the proprietors of that capital, 
at the expense ofa fair rate of profit upon the labor and 
capital of all the rest of society? A system which, in fact, 
tends to diminish, as has often been demonstrated, the 
annual production of the country. But I am getting into 
a scope of argument too wide to be admitted in this dis- 
cussion. 

The general positions which I have endeavored to es- 
tablish, are, 1. That in a free Government it is better that 
wealth should be produced moderately and slowly, pro- 
vided it is generally diffused, than that it should be rapid- 
ly accumulated by such artificial regulations as necessari- 
ly concentrated it in the hands of a few; or that the equal 
distribution of wealth, in a free country, should be the 
primary consideration. 2. That all extravagant and ex- 


Vor. VIlI.—211 


been substantially free. 
Government in any stage of society. 


It is possible to establish a free 
The great difficulty 


ments is the great desideratum in political philosophy. 
** Hie labor, hoc opus est.” Can we expect to be exempt 
from the destiny of all the republics which have been es- 
tablished in past ages, by mere conventional agreements 
and contrivances, while we permit the real and substan- 
tial bases of all free Governments to be silently under- 
mined and overthrown; while we permit the gradual ac- 
cumulation of the causes which have finally overthrown 
all other Governments, without a continued effort to pre- 
vent their progress? Do we expect to provide a safe de- 
fence of our liberties by mere paper bulwarks? What 
are our boasted inventions in Government, at last, but 
mere inventions of forms? Our experiment has scarce 
extended beyond the period of institution or organization 
under those forms. I apprehend that the grand secret of 
preserving free Governments is yet hidden from the view 
of our most profound statesmen. Is this an extravagant 
assumption? Isall invention in political science, or in the 
policy of States, atanend? Have we nothing to do upon 
this subject, but to follow the beaten track, to whatever 
destiny it may lead us? Is thisa subject upon which it is 
settled that genius must exert itself in vain? Is experi- 
ence shedding no new lights upon this noblest of all hu- 
man sciences? The spirit of the age answers, No! The 
woncerful inventions almost daily making in all other 
branches of art and science, answer, No! The christian 
religion itself is admitted, by its most enlightened teach- 
ers, to be not only an improvable, but an improving sci- 
ence. Is the science of Government, alone, to be forever 
stationary? If this be so, then is the question of our des- 
tiny settled! Itneed not be spoken. Itis written already 
in the pages of history. After a brief period of prosperi- 
ty, of freedom, of glory! then comes one of anarchy, of 
blood, of despotic rule, and, finally, of desolation! The 
picture presented by modern Egypt, by Palestine, by 
Greece, and by Italy, will be renewed upon this conti- 
nent; and, perhaps, at some future day the fragments of 
this capitol may be transported by the curious traveller, 
to be shown in the museums and galleries of new-born re- 
publics, in those very regions which now exhibit nothing 
but the glorious relics of a once glorious people! I can- 
not, I will not subscribe to the necessity of so sad a desti- 
ny; but, at the same time, I must confess that 1 see 
nothing particularly cheering in the present distracted 
condition of the country. 

Sir, | am aware that all this may be said to be mere de- 
clamation, and that all I have said is mere abstract specu- 
lation, having no practical bearing upon the question 
under consideration. Sir, I maintain that the views I have 
taken lie at the very foundation of the whole subject, 
that they are the very essence of the matter. ‘The imme- 
diate and practical question of the degree of protectiou 
which ought to be given to manufactures, under all the 
circumstances of the country, is closely connected with 
the considerations I have suggested. If the general ques- 
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tion of the expediency of the protecting system involves| century to Europe, during which the free ‘had natural ac 
inquiries, as it does, touching the interests of liberty, of| tion of both hemispheres had been. frozen up. 
free Government, of the Union, surely the degree of SE a spring-time to the nations. 
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it was 
Ht might be compared 
to the first dawn of the creation. In a moment, and as |), 
magic, our docks were cleared, and a thousand white 
sheets were given to the winds. Our fields, every wher 
assumed a fresher and deeper verdure. The vast green 


tection which ought to be afforded, or the question whe- 
ther the present policy shall be enforced with rigor, or 
in a spirit of concession and moderation, should depend 
upon the operation of the system upon those other great 
and paramount interests. plats of the grain-growing region, the long rows of the 
But it may be said that I am begging the question, that} cotton plant, and the coarser, but still not unseemly, broad 
Iam assuming facts which are denied; and the proofs are) leaf of the ** Virginia weed,” filled up the whole wide area 
called for to show that the operation of the protecting po-| of our country. All Europe, at the same time, underwen 
liey, as established in this country, is to distribute the|the same regenerating influences. ° It was a general resuy 
wealth of the country unequally, or to retard instead of| rection of the productive energies of man, which had been 
advancing the real prosperity of the country. A flood of} long fettered and entombed by his own folly and madness, 
light has recently been shed upon this subject. 1 shall! Millions of European laborers returned from war, or from 
not repeat the able arguments which have been advanced | looking idly on the desolations of war, to the plough, the 
by others, nor shall 1 take up the time of the committee loom, and to the toils and dangers of the sea. It was a! 
in @ vain attempt to enforce them by any elaborate views| the opening of this period of general amelioration in the 
of my own. A more important task will be to show that ‘condition of the world, and before the operation of this 
the system of protection, unduly and unreasonably en-) new state of things upon our interests could be calculated 
forced, as it is in this country, operates unequally upon) or foreseen, that this Government was called upon to set 
the different sections of the country, and most injuriously | tle a tariff, and provide for the payment of the public deb: 
and oppressively upon a very large portion of it. jIt was at this period that the manufacturers presented 
A brief notice of the circumstances and condition of the | themselves at the bar of this House, a modest and suppli- 
country at the time this policy assumed any thing like a|cating band. They pleaded their services and merits jy 
permanent system, and of the reasons and motives for its|supplying the wants of the country during the war. The) 
adoption, will make the remaining remarks which I pro-j depicted the ruin that awaited their establishments if they 
pose to make more intelligible, and, I hope, more impres- | should be denied any protection. They pleaded not in 
sive. vain. The hearts of the people were with them. The 
In a period of about fifteen years, preceding 1807, |large capitalists, expecting more profitable investments in 
during which all Europe was convulsed with war, it is ad-| navigation and commerce, stood aloof, or opposed their 
mitted that this country, profiting by its neutrality, in-|prayers. The manufacturers asked but a moderate pro 
creased its wealth and resources in a degree unparalleled |tection, and what they supposed would be sufficient, and 
in the history of the world. All sections of the Union jit was granted, with but slight opposition. Ihave said that 
found a profitable market for their productions. The|the hearts of the people were with the manufacturers 
North, the South, the East, and the infant West, each|Give me leave to say that I know of no large section of 
came in for arich dividend of the general prosperity. The |the country, even now, in which the same interest, under 
Eastern and some portions of the Middle States had some j the same circumstances, would not be popular. But more, 
advantage in the monopoly of the carrying trade. The}! affirm that manufactures would yet be a popular brancl: 
riches amassed in this branch of industry were immense. |of American industry with the moderate and reflecting 
A great moral effect upon the American character, pro-| population of every seetion, when advanced and pushed 
duced by the general prosperity of this period, was, a ineware merely in a manner proportioned to the general 
generate a corresponding mercenary spirit—-a spirit always | advance of the country, and demanding to be sustained by 
engendered by the habit of rapid accumulation. The general | that degree of protection which the reason and common 
prosperity received a check.in 1807, by the restrictions | sense of all men, when impartially appealed to, are ready 
imposed upon our trade, both at home and abroad. From/|to pronounce wise, reasonable, and just. In 1816, the ma 
that time to the commencement of the late war, although | nufacturers asked a duty of twenty-five per cent. only on 
the country may be said to have been prosperous, yet its! woollens and cottons, and of fifteen dollars per ton on 
wealth and resources did not increase in the ratio of thejiron. As early as 1818, however, they found they were 
preceding period. We have all either seen or heard of|likely to become the victims of the over-production of 
the almost convulsive action of our system, produced by | European industry, but no general relief was extended to 
the embargo and non-intercourse laws. What sections, |them. They were still a small interest, and wholly cd: 
or what interests, submitted to this state of things with | pendant upon the generosity of the country. They were, 
the greatest resignation, need not be stated. Then came|however, upon the eve of receiving a large accession of 
the war, which put an almost total stop to the navigation |strength. In 1819, came that sudden eclipse of the glori 
and commercial industry of the country. The naturaljous scene I have described, which for a while was sup 
result of these interruptions of our foreign trade was, | posed to forebode a permanent prostration of the interes's 
that the capital thrown out of employment should seek |and prosperity of the country. This was the result of « 
other investments. The manufacture of such articles, |combination of causes. By the abuse of the paper or cre 
both of necessity and comfort, as the country most needed, |dit system, both in Europe and America, and the conse- 
furnished the natural and most profitable field of enter-}quent depreciation of the currency, property of all kinds 
prise for the capitalists. Before the close of the war, many |attained an extravagant artificial value. A universal d 
of these manufactures, thus encouraged, and some of them |Jusion prevailed upon all subjects connected with trade, 
forced into existence by the circumstances of the country, |and the nature and theory of wealth. The machine ol 
had attained to considerable importance, and became a/! production had been stimulated to the highest exertion in 
most interesting branch of industry to the country. The |every country, and in every branch of industry, peculiar 
profits of the manufacturer were large and seductive. |to each, without reference to the amount of similar pr’ 
Each succeeding year of the embarassments of foreign ‘ducts in either, and without regard to the probable de 
trade saw an additional amount of capital invested in this | mand for them. Such was the effect of the steady advance 
branch of business. But then came the general pacification |in the prices of all descriptions of property and produce 
of 1815. The star of peace rose once more upon the earth. in this country, up to 1819, caused by the state of the cur 





It was like the breaking up of a long winter—a winter |rency, that a great portion of society began to imagine that 
|a golden age had set in, which would have no end; that 


of seven years’ duration, to this country, of a quarter of a 
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prices woul#continue to rise without limit, and that the} regulated and the better ascertained state of the markets 
readiest way to wealth was by trade or exchanges. The| of the world pointed out as likely to be most profitable. 
whole country became a nation of traders or exchangers, | This country, and all the different sections of it, continued 
as well as the producers of the commodities of trade. The| to enjoy the same relative prosperity after 1819, that was 
fll of prices in 1819 found almost every individual of the | enjoyed in the preceding period, and such would have 
country cither a debtor or a creditor, to an amount far] been the equal condition of the country up to this good 
beyond the bounds of moderate adventure. The revul-|day, had not the Government unfortunately interfered. 
sion of 1819 was as sudden and unexpected asa clap of} How the Government came to interfere, remains to be 
hander in’a fine day. It was as terrific, too, to thousands. | pointed out. However true it was that the fall of prices 
rhe consequence was general consternation and depres-| of 1818, being compensated by an equal decline in the 
sion. “The depression, however, was of a peculiar kind, | prices of European commodities, left the resources of this 
and one which I have never heard fully analyzed. The country undiminished, it was not possible to bring the 
imdividual loss, or rather ruin, was immense. ‘The debtor; country, at once, to realize the truth of this proposition. 
class suffered, without exception. The depreciation of| All classes, looking upon the low prices in 1819 and the 
property, or the full of prices, was universal. The staple | subsequent years as a real evil, sought a compensation in 
products ofthe North and of the South underwent a simi-| increased production. This remedy aggravated the dis- 
larand equal depreciation. But the aggregate loss to the | ease, and increased the general sense of depression which 
country, it seems to me, was trifling. A large portion of! existed in the country. The consequence was a eneral 
the debts due ubroad upon the heavy importations of fo-| restlessness and desire of change. In creating this im- 
reign goods, it is notorious, were cancelled by bankrupt-/ pulse, the debtor class had a powerful influence. They 
cy. The machine of production suffered no deterioration | became debtors when the prices of property and all kinds 
from the fall of prices. ‘he same productive energies|of produce were high. They had to pay when they 
continued with unabated vigor. ‘The same amount of ef-| were low. They found no adequate compensation for 
fective labor continued to be employed, with the same in-| the low prices of 1819, in the corresponding decline in 
crease in quantity, from year to year. Accurding to the| the prices of European commodities. Their debts had to 
true theory of value, all values being merely relative, the|be paid in money, and their property and labor were 
actual wealth and resources of the country were not dimi-| worth less, by one-half, than they were when their debts 
nished by the fall of prices in 1819. This might not have} were contracted. The times were, indeed, sadly changed 
been true, if the same causes which produced the catas-|as to them. The cry for relief was universal among them. 
trophe of 1819 in this country had not existed, and pro-| Their efforts for this purpose were chiefly directed to the 
duced the same effects in Europe. It is perfectly weil} local or State Legislatures. In several of the States, re- 
known that the same derangement of the currency, the) lief laws were passed, variously shaped and modified, ac- 
same over-production, and the same overtrading, had) cording to the degree of influence the debtor class were 
taken place in Europe, as in this country; and there, as| enabled toexert. But it was a very different interest which 
here, a decline of prices followed a restoration of the | began, at this period, to operate upon the National Le- 
currency to a sound and natural state. The machine of|gislature. It was the independent and wealthy classes, 
production in Europe, as in America, sustained no injury | that could not brook with patience the moderate nominal 
from the wreck of individual fortunes. There, as here, | increase of their property and capital, which the general 
it continued to operate with unabated vigor. The conse-| fall of prices and of the profits of capital brought about. 
quence of this state of things was, to leave the two coun-} The condition of the debtor or suffering class was only 
tries in possession of the same relative wealth and resour-|a convenient auxiliary in promoting the interests of the 
ces which they possessed prior to the fall of prices. The|more fortunate. The wealthy farmer, as well as the 
bale of cotton, the hogshead of tobacco, the barrel of; money capitalist, sighed for the return of high prices and 
four, and the profits of commercial and navigating indus-| large profits. They looked about for some indemnity, 
try, though reduced one-half in nominal value, or price, | some new source of profit, some new field of enterprise, 
were exchanged in 1819, and the subsequent years of|by which they might remunerate themselves for their di- 
equal depression, for precisely the same quantities of fo-| minished annual gains, estimated in dollars. The desire 
reign produce or manufactures, precisely the same amount! of escaping from the real or imaginary grievance of low 
of articles of necessity, comfort, or luxury, that they com-)| prices thus became universal. The period within which 
manded in the period of high prices. ‘The depression | this feeling operated, and was gradually preparing the way 
was, in fact, exceptin relation to individual debtors, more | to the important result which L will presently describe, was 
nominal than real. between 1819 and 1824. Nevertheless, no period since the 

But there were some results of the commercial catas-| foundation of the Goverimment was more eminently distin- 
trophe of 1819, which have had a very decided influence! guished by all the evidences of the peculiar favor of Provi- 
upon the policy of the country since that time. From the |dence. ‘The seasons were propitious to every product of the 
general pacification of 1815 to 1819, when the crisis came, | soil. Labor was, in fact, in every branch of industry, duly 
the agricultural, commercial, navigating, and manufactur-| and adequately encouraged and rewarded. But there was 
ig capacities of the different States of Furope were de-| another characteristic of the period of which I speak, to 
veloping themselves, after the long suspension which hasal-| which we may recur with the greater interest, from the 
ready been described. In 1819, the development was com-| contrast which it exhibits to the present unhappy times. 
plete, and the capitalists in this country saw that new} Whatever individual or local depression was felt from 
modes of investment, or new ficlds of adventure, would} causes growing out of reverses in trade; whatever indi- 
have to be discovered, before they could hope to realize | vidual or local discontentsprevailed, the Government was 
the profits of the peried of 1807. The maritime States) not arraigned as the author of the mischief, by reason of 
of Europe began to exhibit their capacity, as well as their| any partial or unwarranted policy or action. There was 
determination, to become their own carriers. At the! no disaffection engendered toward the Government of the 
same time, every part of the producing world became} Union. But still the sufferings of the debtor class, and 
etter informed of their relative capacities for production, | their efforts for relief, combined with the impatience and 
48 Well as of the nature and extent of the supplies requir-javarice of the wealthy class, were such as to get up a 
ed by each. A corresponding change took place in the} pretty general persuasion that some change in the general 
‘istribution of the capital and labor of every country. In| policy of the Government would be beneficial, or that 
‘is Country, as well as in others, capital and industry w ere|there had been some secret error in its past policy. It 

ected to such new and different pursuits as the better| was represented, that while the machine of production 
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was still active, and turned out an increased quantity of | most brilliant and pleasing declamation. ‘Phe produc, 
produce; that while every species of industry was plied | of the forest, of the soil, and of the sea, were represent 
with increased energy, yet the money value of the pro- | ed as crowding the farms and storehouses from Maine ty 
ducts of labor, or the nominal increase of the wealth and | Louisiana, and from ‘the Atlantic to the’ farthest sett} 
capital of the country, were fifty per cent. less than they | ments of the West. I shall not dwell upon this point. 
had been, and ought to be again. The public mind was| That the prices of foreign produce which we were jy 
artfully seduced into the belief that the country, notwith- | the habit of receiving in exchange for our own were re. 
standing its uncommon productiveness, was still laboring | duced in proportion to the decline of prices in this coup. 
under some sort of a paralysis; that the body politic was | try, admits of the clearest and most satisfactory proof. |; 
sick. The moneyed capitalist, who consumes but a small | can be established that the barrel of flour and the bale of 
part of his income, and who always calculates his gains ; cotton were, upon an average, as valuable to the Ameri- 
by numerical value, of all classes, liad the deepest interest |can farmer and planter, from 1819 to 1824, inclusive, 9s 
in propagating the belief that there was some lurking dis- | they had been in any equal number of years in the reigy 
ease in the political body. |of high prices; and so of all other articles of America 
Well, sir, in 1824, the delusion on this subject became | produce. ‘To show that all foreign produce fell in price 
pretty general, and the political doctors, or rather pro- ;in proportion to the fall in the prices here, I propose, fi 
jectors, were called upon to prescribe a remedy; yes, | the sake of brevity, to cxamine the priecs*f British pro 
sir, a remedy for the too equable and moderate pulsation | duce only, as it is with Great Britain that the greates 
of the system. Fhe vital streams were propelled in a {amount of our exchanges has always been made. } desigy 
thousand different channels throughout the whole body. | tv show the depreciation in the value of British manufac 
In truth, the action of the system was too natural and jtures in a period of twenty years preceding 1824, or 
healthful. There were none of those palpable, and what | from 1803 to 1823, inclusive. By a statute or custom 
I will call vulgar evidences of the flourishing condition of | house regulation, in 1696, all articles of British manufac 
the country, which the herd of political economists will ad-|ture exported were required to be registered according 
mit to be such: for it seems that nothing will satisfy them, | to a certain fixed scale or standard of value, which was 
but the rapid growth of cities and villages, and the sud-| adhered to afterwards without regard to the actual value 
den accumulation of large individual fortunes. At this | In 1798, it became necessary, for revenue purposes, toa 
period, there were no branches of industry, in which | certain and keep a register of the actual value of manu 
capital could be vested, which promised ‘* exceeding | factures exported. The first valuation under the regulatio; 
great profits.” This was the public malady. The only | of 1696 has been called the official value, and is under 
evil was an excess, rather than a deficiency, both of the | stood to denote the quality exported, in yards, weight, or 
means of ordinary comfort and of the commodities of | other measures of mere quantity; and the ascertainment ct 
trade. The only ground of discontent was, that accumu-|real value commenced in 1798 gives what is called th: 
lation was too slow, and the profits of capital too reason-| declared or actual value. The result of these different 
able. Our prosperity was, in fact, our greatest misfortune. | valuations of British produce has been to give to the worl 
We became discontented and restless, and cried out for|the most authentic and important information upon th 
relief under the load of abundance. It was, and I fear it} general subject now under discussion. From 1798 t: 
will long be regarded as a disastrous day for this country, | 1803, it appears from the custem-house returns to Parlia 
when the great popular leaders of this House gave way | ment, that the average official value or quantity of British 
to the general delusion, and lent their great and shining | manufactures exported amounted to £23,840,865. Ir 
talents to relieve the country from such oppressions as [| the same period the average declared or actual value + 
have described, by the introduction of the system of di-| £40,522,581, showing, at this period, that the actual vault 
recting the productive energies of the country by go-!of British produce cxported was nearly double the offici 
vernmental regulations: for it is from this peyied that we lyalue. In 1823, twenty years afterwards, the official 
must date the commencement of the restrictive policy.| value or quantity of British manufactures exported was 






. 


All that went before may be said te have belonged more 
to fiscal regulation, to financial policy, than any thing else. 

Iam aware, sir, that it is necessary to the validity of 
the argument [ am urging against the wisdom and expe- 
diency of the policy adopted in 2824, that I should esta- 


blish the truth of the two main positions I have assumed. | 


The first is, that it was the abundance and cheapness of 
allthe staple articles of American produce, which was 
the principal arguinent, and actual pretext, upon which 
the protecting system was founded; and the other is, that 
the low prices of the surplus produce of American in- 
dustry in 1824, and the preeeding years of low prices, 
were fully compensated to the producers by a correspond- 
ing depreciation in the prices of the produce of European 
industry received in exchange for our own. 

For the evidence of the truth of the first position, I 
appeal to the recollection of every adult inhabitant of the 
United States at that period. ‘There had been no fumine 
inthe land. There was no scarcity of any of the sup- 
plies necessary, cither for subsistence or comfort. There 
was even a large surplus of every article of American 
produce, and there wasa market for it too, cither at home 
or abroad. The complaint upon this point was, that the 
market prices were too low. Hf more proof were wanting, 
it may be found in the speeches of the advocates of the 
tariff of 1824, delivered inthis House. In those speeches 
it will be found that the general plenty, or rather over- 
stock of all the real goods of life, was a theme of the 


| £43, 144,466, of which the declared or actual value was 
ino more than £34,691,124. ‘Thus, it is manifest that, 
the twenty years immediately preceding 1824, Bi 

i manufactures fell about one-half, or fifty per cent. in value 
The greatest decline in the prices of British produc 
took place in the ten years immediately preceding 1824 
To illustrate this position, I will refer to the prices ot tl 
article of British cotton goods in 1814 and 1824. In 1814, 
the official value or quantity ef British manufactures ci 
eotton exported was £16,535,522, of which the declare: 
or actual value was £17,241,884. In 1824, the officia 
value or quantity of the same description of goods expor'- 
ed was £27,170,180, worth actualiy only £15,240, 
showing a fall of price in the article of British eott 
manufactures in ten years only of one-half, or fifly pe 
cent. In the same period of ten years, woollen manuli 
tures underwent a depreciation of thirty-three an 
third per cent.; a depreciation greatly under ths 
took place in the value of cotton manufactures truly, but 
still of great importance. Iren, inthe same period, unc 
wenta similar depreciation. But I forbear to take any 
ther notice of particular articles. The principal pointissut 
ciently and clearly made out; that is, thatthe gross ame 
of British produce, in 1824, was depreciated in mene) ¥: 
fifty per cent., or one-half, below the money value ol 
equal quantity of the same description of srticles two 
years before; and that the greatest depreciation took p 
in the ten years immediately preceding the year 1824 
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The correspondent decline in the prices of American|ness and folly of this argument may be made manifest 
roduce has already been stated, and is admitted by the|by the statement of a few simple facts. 
advocates of the restrictive system, but it may illustrate| It so happened, that, in 1824, the very year in which 
the argument to state the degree of the depreciation in|we were introducing a new policy, founded in part upon 
the prices of some of the principal articles of our pro-|the refusal of Great Britain to buy our flour, that Govern- 
duce. The average price of flour, prior to 1819, was/ment directed her consuls resident at thirty-two of the 
nine dollars and fifty cents per barrel. From 1818 to|principal wheat markets of the world, to report the ave- 
1824, inclusive, the average price of the same article may |rage prices of wheat, in that year, at each of them. 
be stated at six dollars and fifty cents. The average price | From the reports made in pursuance of this order, and 
of cotton, prior to 1808, was twenty-two cents per pound. |from our own prices current of that year, it appears 
In the years 1815, °16, °17,’18, it was twenty-eight cents per |that the price of wheat in the American markets was 
pound. In 1818, the price rose tothirty-two cents. In 1824, |more than fifty per cent. higher than in those of the 
it had fallen to fourteen. I speak of the average price of |Baltic. The following were the prices of wheat, stated 
all qualities. Inferior qualities of cotton, in 1824, did not |in English money, in a few of the markets, in 1824, 
bring more than twelve and a half cents. The average jas exhibited in the report made to Parliament upon this 
price of tobacco, before the catastrophe of 1819, was ten lsubject: 
dollars per hundred pounds. In 1824, it had fallen to} 8. 
five dollars. It thus appears that the decline in the price | Dantzic, ° ° 18 
of flour was less than that of either cotton or tobacco. In |Konigsburg, - . - 18 
an average of the years from 1804 to 1807, inclusive, the |Hamburg, : - - 22 9 


d. 
9 per quarter, 
0 


amount of domestic produce exported from this country | Odessa, a ; 16 2 
was $44,000,000. In 1824, the amount of domestic ex- | Palermo, ; . 7 4 
ports was $47,000,000. In the first period, our popula- | Bordeaux, . ‘ 45 11 
tion was six millions, and in 1824 it was about eleven Havre, j ‘ ; 37 0 
millions. Now, sir, what are some of the plainest, as well |New York, . : 41 0 
as most important deductions which we may draw from Philadelphia, . - - 39 7 
these facts? 1. It is clear that, by the fall of prices, the | Norfolk, A 40 O 


money value of the whole quantity of domestic produce| If Great Britain were to throw open her ports to 
exported in 1824 did not exceed the money value of half|the importation of wheat, the whole consumption of 
the quantity, twenty years before; all American produce, |the kingdom could be supplied from the grain-growing 
upon an average, having fallen fifty per cent., or one-half, States of the North of Europe, at half the prices the 
inthat time. 2. It is clear that the actual quantity of do-| American producers could afford or submit to. The 
mestic produce exported in 1824 was double the quantity state of the great wheat markets of Europe, in 1824, was 
exported in 1807, showing that, up to 1824, the increase of| not accidental. Their relative condition at that time has 
production was fully equal to the increase of population. | continued with little variation ever since. The causesofthe 
3. It having been already proved that the depreciation of great difference in the prices of this staple in the different 
foreign produce, received in exchange for American pro-'| markets are too deeply laid to cease for centuries to come. 
duce, in the same period, was fifty per cent., or one-half, | And is it not preposterous to complain of Great Britain 
it follows that the increased quantity of domestic produce | for not taking our flour, when, in seasons of scarcity, she 
exported in 1824 was fully compensated by the increased | can supply the deficiency of her own crops from the North 
quantity of foreign supphes received in exchange for it;' of Europe at about one-half the prices of American flour? 
or, tostate the proposition ina different form, that although! There is another striking fact connected with this com- 
the total money value of the domestic produce exported | plaint against Great Britain. Ina period of five years, from 
in 1824 did not exceed the total money value of the do-| 1820 to 1825, inclusive, it appears that the annual ave- 
mestic produce exported in 1804, yet, in fact, the quan-! rage importation of grain into Great Britain from all parts 
tity of foreign goods, of all kinds, received in exchange of the world amounted to 500,000 quarters, and of this 
for the produce of 1824, was double the quantity received | amount 400,000 were imported from Ireland——poor, de- 
for the produce exported in 1804. 4. Itis shown thatthe! graded, and oppressed Ireland. Is it possible that the 
depreciation in the money value of American produce was American farmers can envy the miserable inhabitants of 
confined to no particular section of the Union, but af-| Ireland the poor privilege of finding a market in Great 
fected all the productions of the country equally, or Britain for their little surplus of grain! 
nearly so. The argument advanced in 1824 in favor of a protec- 
It was at such a period, and under the circumstances I | tive policy, founded upon the limited demand for our 
have described, that the statesmen of this country thought flour in the markets of Europe, was enforced by refer- 
it wise and proper to lay the foundation of the present! ring to the diminished exports of that article subsequent 
protective policy of the country. to 1818, compared with the increased export of certain 
But before | proceed to remark upon the operation of|articles of Southern production. The same argument 
the protective policy upon the different sections of the|continues to be urged, with the greatest success, in the 
Union, and upon the different classes of interests and in- grain-growing and manufac'uring States, in support of this 
habitants, I desire to notice an argument employed by the} policy. While the exports of cotton and tobacco continue 
advocates of the policy in 1824, and often since, and/to increase in quantity, the jealousy and prejudices of the 
always with some effect. The prejudices, the pride, and} farmers of the Middle States are excited and inflamed, 
the resentment of the country were appealed to, to sus-|by perpetually holding up to their view the fact that the 
tain what was pronounced to be a measure of just retalia-| export of flour, their great staple, has actually declined. 
lion for the unjust occlusion of the British ports against} Now, sir, the injustice, not to say the wickedness of 
our flour and other breadstuffs. [t was said, that while | this argument, for wicked it is in its tendency, is suscep- 
that Government found in the United States a most profit-|tible of the clearest demonstration. From 1800 to the 
able market for her manufactures, she excluded from her peace of 1815, flour was the principal article of domestic 
markets, by her corn laws, one of the principal articles | produce exported. The whole quantity, estimated accord- 
of American produce; and to compensate this loss, as|ing to value, exported within those years, was about 
well as to punish Great Britain, the ingenious device | $117,000,000, averaging seven millions annually. if the 
was fallen upon of creating a home market for our|years 181718 be included, the whole amount may be 


*) 
grain, by a tax upon ourselves The superlative weak | stated at $146,000,000, which would give an annual ave 
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rage of nine millions. From 1818 to 1824, inclusive, the 
exports of flour fell to an average of $5,000,000. This 
reduced amount of the annual exports of flour, however, 
it must be remembered, was caused, not so much by the 
diminished quantity exported, as by the fall in the price, 
that article, like all others, having fallen about fifty 

er cent., or one-half. Up to 1815, cotton, although it 

d grown to be the next article of export in importance, 
was of less value than flour. The annual export of 
cotton between 1800 and 1815 fell short of seven millions. 
From 1800 to 1811, the average quantity of cotton annually 
produced in the United States was about 50,000,000 Ibs. 
From 1811 to 1815, the average annual produce of that 
article was 30,000,000 Ibs. In 1815-’16, the quantity was 
increased to 80,000,000 Ibs. In 1818 and 1819, the quan- 
tity was, upon an average of these two years, 90,000,000 
Ibs. In 1825, the quantity was increased to 173,000,000 Ibs. 
Ina period of eight years, commencing with the close of the 
late war, it appears that the quantity of cotton annually 
produced in the United States was doubled. From these 
facts it is evident that in 1823 double the capital and labor 
were employed in the cultivation of cotton, that were em- 
ployed in that branch of industry in 1815. Well, sir, 
whence comes this extraordinary increase of capital and 
labor? Will any one contend that this large amount of 
capital was created in the intermediate period?—or will 
it be said that it existed, but lay idle, until it was called in- 
to action by the demand for cotton? Surely neither of 
those propositions will be seriously maintained. The 
increased capital and labor, added to the cotton-planting 
business between 1815 and 1823, were gradually with- 
drawn, in that period, from other pursuits, from the pro- 
duction of flour, other breadstuffs, and animal provisions, 
which had constituted the principal exports of the country 
as long as the foreign demand for them continued; they 
were withdrawn from the production of those very articles 
which constitute the staple produce of what are now called 
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of grain, and animal provisions, constituted much the 
largest portion of our exports, and seeing that, at that 
time, cotton and tobacco alone constituted one-half the 
exports of the country, seized upen that fact, and urged 
it as conclusive proof that the cotton and tobacco. 
growing region had an undue advantage over the other 
sections of the Union, which ought to be corrected by 
Jaw; wholly overlooking or disregarding the fact that 
the diminished proportion of the exports of all other 
articles was richly compensated by the market which 
those articles found in the planting States. 

Really, sir, the revolution which took place in this coun. 
try after the gencral peace of 1815, in the productive in 
dustry of the country, affords so clear and beautiful an 
illustration of the laws of trade and production, that it de. 
serves a more characteristic description. While the re 
gular industry of Europe was disturbed by the wars of so 
many years; while so many fields were laid waste, and so 
many hundreds of thousands of the agricultural population, 
from. being the producers, were converted into soldiers, 
and became consumers only of all kinds of provisions, 
the productive industry of this country adapted itself to 
the condition of Europe, and was employed chiefly iy 
the production of breadstuffs and other provisions for 
subsistence. When the wars ceased, and the industry of 
Europe resumed its natural channels; and when the 
agricultural products of Europe, produced by the labor 
of about one-third of the population, supplied the markets 
of that continent, leaving much the largest portion of the 
population to be employed in manufacturing industry, 
the labor and capital of this country, so soon as the effects 
of the changes of Europe were felt, directed by an in 
stinct the most sagacious and unerring, | mean the instinct 
of self-interest, adjusted themselves to the new state of 
things in Europe, with a precision and exactness which 
must ever be unrivalled by the details of any tariff law 


| But the industry and capital of the United States not only 


the grain-growing States. The South and Southwestern |accommodated themselves to the changes of European 
farmers and planters, instead of continuing the production | production, but the industry and capital of the different 
of grain and animal provisions for exportation, actually | sections of the Union adapted themselves, with equal tact, 


ceased to produce cnough for their own consumption, 
and became the consumers of the flour and ether pro- 
ducts of the Middle and Northern States. This change 
in the employment of Southern capital and labor was 


|supplies of each other. 





to the particular pursuits, natural capacities, wants, and 
The entire region of country 
best fitted by nature for the production of cotton and to- 
bacco, was employed almost exclusively in growing these 


the result of that adjustment and adaptation of the pro-!articles; while the Middle and Western States continued 
ductive industry and capital of the country to the new/the production of grain and other articles, to which, by 
demands of trade and commerce which take place in/soil and climate, they were best adapted. While the plant 
every country where they are left free and untram-fersof the South and Southwest became the producers of 
melled by the unwise interference of Government. But, | much the larger portion of our exports to foreign markets, 
under all the embarrassments of the protective policy, | the inhabitants of the Middle, Western, and Eastern States 
the quantity of cotton produced in the United States} became the carriers and interchangers, and furnished the 
has doubled since 1824, showing a diversion of a propor-|necessary supplies for the subsistence of the planters of 
tional quantity of capital and labor from other pursuits|the South and Southwest. This was the natural state of 
since that time. I will not say that the whole amount of | industry and trade. Each section contributed to the stock 
the increased capital and labor, required to produce this| of national wealth, in the way which nature pointed out as 
increased quantity of cotton, has been withdrawn from) most profitable to cach and to all. While the Southern 
the production of other articles coming in competition © ith | laborer was employed in planting cotton and tobacco, the 
the preducts of other sections. A portion of this capi-| farmer of the Middle and Western States sowed and reaped 
tal, thus added to the cultivation of cotton, has, no} the grain, and reared the live stock, which fed the laborer 
doubt, been accumulated in the cotton-planting busi-| ofthe South; while the manufacturers of the Eastern States 
ness; a part has been withdrawn from the culture of|supplicd him with the numerous articles of domestic manu- 
tobacco, and a part of the uncommon increase of the|facture which their peculiar capacities for the produc- 
production of cotton is, without doubt, to be accounted | tion of such articles enabled them to supply cheaper than 
for by the superior fertility of the lands of the South-|they could be had from any other source. 

west which have been added to the cotton-growing | Such, sir, was the equal, natural, and profitable condi- 
region since the war. But still much the largest por-|tion of the domestic labor and capital of the country in 
tion of the capital and labor now employed in grow -! 1824, and such the fallacious and unfounded arguments 
ing cotton must be admitted to have been withdrawn|upon which the fatal policy was supported, of disturbing, 
from other pursuits; and the result has been to convert! by artificial regulations, the harmony, fitness, and equality 
the whole South and Southwest into one great market| of the productive energies of the country. By the system 
for the products of the other sections of the Union. | established in 1824, the inhabitants of the Middle and East- 
In 1824, the advocates of the resirictive policy, look-|ern States sought and found the means of compensating 
ing back upon those times when grain, or the produce} the low prices of 1819 ond the subsequent years. The 
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whole capital of the Middle and Eastern sections of the 
Union, whether consisting of money, lands, or other pro- 
ductive property, in fact, by the policy of 1824, was re- 
stored, ina great degree, to the enjoyment of the profits 
of the period of high prices. Tne decline of prices which 
took tae in 1819, has been remunerated to the produ- 
cers of the Middle and Eastern States by the cperation of 
the protective. policy; and, as a necessary consequence, 
upon the principle that all wealth, however unequally 
distributed, is still the product of labor, whatever increase 
of profits beyond the general average value of the labor 
of the whole country has crowned the industry of one 
section, has taken place at the expense of the labor and 
capital of others. The means, the engine by-which this 
inequality in the rewards of labor and capital has been ef- 
fected, is the Governmeut; a Government which proffers 
tobe a common Government; a Government designed for 
the equal protection of the rights and interests of all the 
members of it--of all its citizens, without distinction 
of pursuit, or clime, or section. From the moment 
when this system took root in this country, by the act 
of 1824, a new principle was engrafted into our legis- 
lation. From that moment our policy was no longer 
regulated in reference to a common interest; from that 
moment a war, a mercenary war of sections, a war of dif- 
ferent interests, commenced in this Hall, altogether in- 


compatible with the permanent existence of a common|the reduced profits of labor and capital. 


Government. From that moment we ceased to be a peo-| 
ple united in the enjoyment of equal and common inte-| 
rests. Instead of being a rival power, and having rival 
interests in trade in reference to other nations, we became 
divided among ourselves, and reared up hostile and rival 
interests at home. Our quarrels, instead of being exter- 
nal, as formerly, have become internal. The conflicts of | 
interest and the jealousies of power no longer exist be-| 
tween this country and the nations of Europe; they exist 
only between the different sections and the different inte- 
rests of our own distracted country. ; 
Sir, I am sensible that these are strong assertions, and 
they would be altogether unjustifiable if the strongest 
proofs did not exist of their correctness. For the proofs 
of the general distractions of the country, and of the con- 
flicts between the different sections and interests which 
prevail in the National Legislature, lL appeal to the con- 
sciousness, the internal conviction of every member of this 
House. Iam sure there can be no division of sentiment 
upon this point. The evidence is not the less clear, though 
not so generally admitted, that these distractions and con- 
flicts between the different sections and interests are the 
consequences of the unequal operation of the protective 
policy. { will not go into the details of the process. I 
will not pretend to describe the precise mode or manne 
in which, and by which, the just, equal, and natural re- 
muneration of the labor and capital of one section is with- 
held and transferred to another. I will not, as I need not, 
attempt to describe the quantum of the wrong, the degree 
of injustice and inequality in the operation of the system 
upon different interests and different sections. This would 
be avery difficult task; but I will put the whole question 
upon this issue: if there are no visible, clear, and palpable 
proofs that the action of the protective policy is unequal, 
then I will admit that there can be no injustice done by 
upholding it worth complaint. These proofs are worth 
nothing if they can only be made out by mere theoretical 
calculation and deductions. After a system has been eight 
years in rigorous operation, we must look to results actu- 
ally produced. To prove that its operation is unequal and 
unjust, we must look to the relative condition and pros- 
perity of the different sections and interests affected by it. 
In 1824, abstract arguments and theoretical speculations 
were admissible. Now, we must appeal to practice and 
experience. There is one proof, however, of a different 
kind, which I beg leave to refer to. It is not conclusive, 








but is certainly entitled to some weight. The whole plant- 
ing population of the South and Southwest, from the com- 
mencement of this system up to this time, have, with sur- 
prising unanimity, perseverance, and with still increasing 
earnestness, resisted, remonstrated, and protested against 
it, as unequal, unjust, and oppressive. It is barely pos- 
sible that the entire population of a large section should 
labor under a total delusion in relation to the operation of 
a system of policy upon their own general and individual 
interests. The probability that the opposition of the plant- 
ing States to this system is founded upon a mistaken view 
of its effects, is greatly diminished by the fact that the ma- 
nufacturing States continue to sustain the system with 
equal perseverance and earnestness, as the great source 
of their uncommon prosperity. 

But, sir, there are physical proofs of the unequal action 
of this system, which cannot be argued away, or denied. 
They are to be seen in the stationary condition of a part, 
and the progressive deterioration of the remainder, of one 
great section, in all that constitutes the evidence of in- 
creasing prosperity and wealth, while other sections ex- 
hibit all the marks of uncommon and extraordinary im- 
provement. The lines which separate the favored from 
the other sections of the Union are too distinctly drawn to 
be overlooked. The Southwest is stationary, at most. 
In that region a virgin soil compensates, in some degree, 
The long tract 
which stretches from the Potomac to the St. Mary’s, 
bounded by the Alleghany on one side, and the Atlantic 
on the other, exhibits one unbroken picture of a country 
exhausted or exhausting under the efforts, by increased 
production, to keep pace with the low prices of all they 
sell, and the high prices of all they buy. In this region, 
cities and villages decay——a new village isa thing unknown, 
The new and stately private mansion rarely marks a spot 
where uncommon thrift and good management have se- 
cured individual accumulation in the midst of general im- 
poverishment. T’o behold the reverse of this picture, you 
have only to cast your eye to the North and East. Be- 
hold, there, their proud and populous cities, already rival- 
ling in wealth and luxury the cities of the old world, into 
which the products of the labor of a whole people have 
been concentrating for a thousand years! Behold new vil- 
lages annually produced, and the whole wide surface of 
the country, from the sea to the mountains, decked all 
over with the insignia of new-born opulence and increas- 
ing prosperity. But why enumerate all the appearances 
of rapid accumulation which strike the eye of the travel- 
ler in these favored sections? That they are prospering 
ina degree unparalleled in this country at any former 
period, is at once the admission and the boast of the advo- 
cates of this policy. ‘* No country,” says a leading advo- 
cate of this policy, (M. Carey,) in a recent publication, 
‘‘ever flourished more than this has done ever since the 
tariff of 1824.” Now, sir, what country is here spoken 
of’? The South is surely not intended to be included. No, 
sir, when you press those who employ this general lan- 
guage to define with greater precision what they mean 
when they speak of the flourishing condition of the coun- 
try, they will admit that the South, as a distinct and inte- 
gral country, is not flourishing, and they immediately, and 
by rote, begin to recite the causes which they say must 
ever keep that fated region in a state of comparative de- 
pression. Sir, I consider the sense in which the word 
** country” is used by the advocates of the tariff, in speak- 
ing of its operation, as one of the worst omens of the future 
destiny of the Union which these distracted times have 
given rise to. The country meant is always the tariff 
States or sections. Rome is substituted for all Italy, or, 
rather, Italy is substituted for the whole empire. The 
particular members of the body, into which, by an artifi- 
cial action of the system, the nutriment intended for the 
equal supply of all its parts is concentrated, begin, natu- 
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rally enough, to assume to themselves the right to be consi- 
dered the whole body, and to deride the complaints of the 
injured and withered members. Sir, the country which 
is described as so prosperous, has a further limitation be- 
sides that which the condition of the South imposes. The 
country of the tariff advocates reaches no farther west- 
ward than the range of the Alleghany mountains, with the 
exception of a few small districts west of them. 

I have seen and marked the condition of the sons and 
daughters of toil in the Western parts of that great sup- 
port of the system, Pennsylvania; and, in my judgment, 
no portion of the people of these United States exhibit, 
in more striking features, the effects of the iron rule and 
dominion of their capitalists. As for the Western States, 
although they are not generally admitted to be excluded 
from the benefits of the system, yet no candid and enligh- 
tened supporter of it will gravely and seriously contend 
that it is at all suited to their condition. I have heard, 


and I have read, many glowing descriptions of the im-| 
proved condition of these States under the operation of 


this policy. I have also visited the interior of the most 
considerable of them, and I searched in vain for the evi- 
dences of the benefits of this policy; and I must say that 
1 am sure they are all the pure creations of fancy. 1 know 
of nothing in the history of this policy, and of the system 
of imposture which is resorted to to keep it up, more ex- 
travagant and unaccountable than the pretence that the 
condition of the Westis, or can receive any substantial be- 
nefit from it. In a new country—-a country but partially 


subdued from the wild and forest state, where the ma-! 


chine of production is yet im its most simple form; where 
the axe yet continues to be the principal and most essen- 
tial implement of labor; where lands are the only capital, 
and the produce of lands the only surplus; and where, con- 
sequéntly, of all the States of the Union, common sense 
would seem to dictate the greater wisdom of the policy 
of free trade—of permitting the inhabitants of such a 
country to purchase all the supplies necessary to their 
comfort at the cheapest possible rates—to talk of the wis- 


dom of imposing restrictions upon trade, and of giving! 
bounties to manufacturing interests, absolutely confounds | 
lam aware that Kentucky’ may be thought} 
This State has a small) 


all reason. 
by some to be debatable ground. 
interest in the manufacture of hemp, of iron, and of coarse 
cottons, which may derive some benefit under the pro- 
tective system; but these are but small fractions of the real 
sources of her wealth. 1 venture to say that the tobacco- 


planting interest of the southern part of that State is of 


€qual importance with all the articles | have mentioned; 
but live stock is her great staple. From some personal ob- 
servation of the condition of the great mass of small farm- 
ers in Kentucky, I do not hesitate to say that she is one 
of the most suffering States of this Union under the ope- 
ration of this system. Her real and substantial prosperity 
does, and must ever depend upon the South and South- 
west, and their ability to furnish a profitable market for 
her live stock. Kentucky, then, like the South and 
Southwest, and like the other Western States, constitutes 
no part of the country of the tariff advocates. I have an 
argument yct in reserve upon this point, or rather a con- 
clusive proof, that the West was never supposed by the 


leading advocates of this’ policy to be in a situation to be| 


directly benefited by it. 

It will be remembered that the protective policy is but 
a branch of the American system, estublished in 1824. 
Those who conceived, and by their talents and influence 
got up, this policy, had too much sagacity not to see that 
its operation would be injurious to the West; and an 
equivalent was settled upon, to be paid to that section, in 
the expenditures of a large portion of the revenue pro- 
posed to be raised by the system, upon roads and other 
channels of communication, adapted to their condition. 
No Western statesman would have dared to vindicate this 
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| policy, but upon the condition of this equivalent. Ac. 
cordingly, we see that, in 1824, a plan was devised for the 
,¢xecution of this partofthe American system. We have 
'the evidence before us, at every session of Congress, tha! 
ithe supporters of this policy, in the West, claimed the 
i benefit of the equivalent. It has recently been proclaimed, 
lin the most unreserved and open manner, that the Wes 
cannot abandon its claims to this indemnity. 
Without designing to go into minute details, I will ad. 
ivert to one other proof of the unequal operation of this 
|policy. While flour and every other article of the pro. 
duce of the Middle and Eastern States have continued to 
| maintain the prices of 1824, the great staples of the Sou) 
land Southwest have rapidly declined. The average mar. 
|ket price of flour in 1824 was six dollars and fifty cents 
per barrel. It has never been lower than five dollars jn 
In 1824, the average 
| price of cotton of all descriptions was fourteen cents, of 
inferior qualities twelve and a half cents. In 1831, it had 
| fallen to an average of nine cents forall qualities, and to 
seven cents for inferior qualities. But a still more strik 
ing view may be presented of the depressed state of Sout) 
ern interests. In 1816, the whole quantity of cotton pr 
duced in the United States was eighty million pounds, 


hundred and forty-two million pounds, nearly double 
the quantity produced in 1816; but, by the fall in price, 
the whole value was $21,000,000. In 1831, the quantity 
was increased to three hundred and thirty million pounds, 
at least, being four times greater than the crop of 1816, 
and more than double the crop of 1824; yet, by the fur. 
ther decline in price, the three hundred and thirty million 
pounds in 1831 were worth to the producers only about 
$30,000,000. It is thus shown that the great staple of the 
South and Southwest has declined fifty per cent., or one- 
half, since 1824; and that it was worth in 1831 less tha 

|one-third as much as it brought in the market in 1816. If 
we estimate the profit upon capital employed in the pre 

duction of cotton in 1824 at ten per cent., it had fallen to 
five per cent. in 1831. If we estimate the profit in 1524 
to have been six per cent., which is nearer the truth, then 
it had fallen to three per cent. in 1831. If we go back to 
1815, 1816, and estimate the profits upon Southern capi. 
tal to have been twelve per cent. at that period, we are 
| presented with the amazing result of a reduction to three 
per cent. in about fifteen years. Assuming the whol 

jamount of capital employed in the culture of cotton in the 
United States to be $1,000,000,000, which certainly does 
jnot fall short of the true amount, a profit of ten per cen! 

| would be $100,000,000. At the reasonable and moderate 
| profit of six per cent., which the law of most of the Stat 

ifixes as the proper and reasonable interest upon capita, 
ithe value of the annual cotton crop of the United State: 
|would be $60,000,000. But the fact is that it produces 
| to the planters only $30,000,000, being a profit of no more 
than three per cent. upon the capital employed in its ci 

itivation! Assuming it to be the fact that the actual av: 
jrage profit upon the whole capital employed in the pr 

|duction of cotton in the United States does not exceed 
jthree per cent., and I verily believe it does not exceed 
that rate, is there any example in the whole history of pro 
| duction since the beginning of time, of so great a reduc 

tion in the profits of capital, in so short a time, and upona 
capital constituting so large a proportion of the whole 
capital of a country? Supposing the entire national capt 
tal to be $6,000,000, 000, as is estimated by some, the cap 

tal employed in the cultivation of cotton constitutes on 


$24,000,000. In 1824, the quantity was increased to one 


|sixth part of it; and will this be said to be too small an 


interest to require the fostering care of the Government 
Sir, what is the amount of the capital employed in those 
branches of industry which receive a bounty under the 
protective system of the country’ The highest estimate I 
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have seen, made by the friends of the tariff, is $250,000,000, 
one-twenty-fourth part only of the whole capital of the coun- 
try, and only one-fourth of the amount employed in the| 
cotton-planting business. And is it for the purpose of se- 
curing to this mere fraction of the whole national capital 
an increased profit, that the whole country is to be bur- 
dened with exorbitant duties and restrictions upon trade, 
and its peace and harmony broken up? 

But, in order to judge of the justice and wisdom of the 
high tariff policy, we must look to the profits actually de- 
rived under it by that portion of the national capital which 
is favored by it. It has been over and over again admitted 
and avowed that the average profits upon the capital in- 
vested in the cotton and woollen manufacture is twenty 
percent. A gentleman largely concerned in manufactur- 
ing [Mr. Arpieton}) has stated in his place, in this Hotise, 
that a less profit than twenty per cent. would be no in-| 
ducement to the capitalist to embark in the business. 

[Here Mr. APPLETON explained, and read a letter to 
show that the present prices of cotton manufactures would | 
not yield a profit of twenty per cent. } 

Itis doubtless true that the excessive importations of | 
both cottons and woollens in the last year have reduced 
the profits of the manufacturer in this country temporari- 
ly. But this is one of the grievances of the policy. The 
manufacturer claims to be protected by such high duties 
as will secure him against all the Auctuations of trade, and 
occasioned excesses of foreign supplies. They will con- 
sent to be subject to no casualty; to none of the vicissi- 
tudes of trade. But to return to the argument. I have 
heard it asserted repeatedly, and I have not heard it deni- 
ed, that the profits of some of the manufacturing esta- 
blishments of the country have risen, since 1828, to the 
enormous rate of thirty-six per cent. upon the capital em- 
ployed. If the capital employed in the manufacture of 
iron, which is one of the great articles protected by this} 
policy, should be less than twenty per cent., as is affirm- 
ed, sll the large additional amount of capital annually 
vested in that business affords conclusive evidence that the 
profits of this branch of business fur exceed the natural| 
and ordinary profits of the capital of the country employed| 
in the unprotected branches of industry. Supposing the 
capital employed in growing wool not to exceed ten per 
cent., still that is more than three times as much as the 
profits of the cotton planter. And, sir, with these facts 
staring us in the face, and when the proprietors of a thou- 
sand millions of capital employed in planting cotton in the 
South and Southwest—a capital, too, as incapable of trans- 
fer or change to any other pursuit, as fixed in its destiny 
as the building and machinery of any cotton or woollen fac- | 
tory of the East, know and feel that their profits are re- 
duced to the very lowest rate at which they can afford to 
continue to plant, or even live; and when, under such cir-| 
cumstances, they are taxed, their already meagre income | 
diminished, and their comforts abridged, in order to se-| 
cure to other branches of industry, and to the capital of| 
other sections of the Union, profits, ten, six, or at least 
three times as high as any they receive, is it any wonder! 
that they remonstrate; that their complaints become louder | 
and louder, until they begin to assume the tone of menace?| 
Ought it to be marvelled at, that the value of the Union 
itself shall become a subject of calculation by a people 
whose entire capital is threatened with annihilation? Sir, | 
inthis view of the subject, it matters not whether the bur- 
dens imposed upon the planting interests be great or small. 
If it be but a tenth part as great as is estimated by some of} 
the gentlemen of the South, it is still a grievance, of 
which they may well complain. But taking the fact to be, | 
as I believe itis, that although the planting sections may | 
not bear the whole burdens imposed upon the country 
by thissystem, yet that they bear much the largest portion | 
of them, their complaints should surely be heard with in-| 
dulgence, and their wrongs redressed, if practicable and| 
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consistent with the general welfare of the country. Sir, 
when a Government claims and exercises the right to regu- 
late the pursuits and industry of its citizens, giving extra- 
ordinary protection and bounties to some branches, at the 
expense of others; when the benefited interests shall ap- 
pear to be confined exclusively to particular sections; and 
when, in consequence of these extraordinary favors and 
advantages, one section shall prosper greatly, and another 
decline in the same proportion; is it a matter of astonish- 
ment that the favored region shall by degrees assume the 
right of being considered the whole country on the one 
hand, or that the oppressed section shall begs to question 
the justice of the Government on the other! 

I am aware that I am taking it for granted that the 
great inequality in the profits of capital and labor in the 
different sections of the Union is produced by the high 
tariff policy. I know that it is denied, by some, that this 
policy operates unequally or oppressively upon any sec- 
tion of the country, or upon any one great interest of it. 
Sir, I will not insult the members of this House, by under- 
rating their intelligence so far as to go into a minute in- 
vestigation upon this point. I take it for granted that 
most of those who deny the injustice of this system, as 
respects the suffering interests of the country, make the 
denial as the advocates of the established system merely. 
Such as are really and honestly incredulous upon this 
point, I would ask to look to the section of the country 
which is admitted to have flourished since the year 1824 
ina degree never equalled in any country; and then to look 
to the other sections of the Union, and ask themselves if 
all flourish equally. Sir, let those who doubt, hear the 
statements which have been made here of the profits of 
capital in the favored sections, and of their prosperous 
condition, and say whether those large profits are the equal 
and just remuneration for the use of it, and of the labor 
set in motion by it; or whether they are derived from 
trade or exchanges carried on exclusively within the pros- 
perous sections. These extraordinary profits, and this 
uncommon prosperity, we know are not the results of f6- 
reign trade. ‘The tariff States complain that they are shut 
out, by the state of the markets in Europe, from partici- 
pating in the benefits of foreign trade in any considerable 
degree; and that is made the pretext for calling upon the 
Government to create a market for their benefit by law. 
The law has created a market for the products of particu- 
lar and favorite branches of industry, and its operation is 
completely developed in the increased prosperity of one 
section of the Union, and a corresponding diminution of 
the resources of another. It isa law in political economy, 
as fixed and certain as any in physical science, that all pro- 
fits and accumulation, whether of individuals or of commu- 
nities, which exceed the common standard of the profits 
upon capital and labor of the whole country, are derived, 
and, in general, unjustly extorted, from the capital and 
labor of others. Now, it is admitted that the uncommon 
prosperity of the tariff States has been produced chiefly 


| by the protective policy, and that the continuance of this 


prosperity depends upon the maintenance of this policy. 
Can gentlemen who make this admission, still contend, 
without a blush, that the advantages of the system are 
equally diffused? 
But it is said that the amount paid by the people of this 
country, in duties upon the importation of foreign goods, 
has been necessary for the support of Government, and, 
therefore, whatever grievance this tax has imposed upon 
the South was a necessary one. It is a sufficient answer 
to this argument tosay that the acts of 1824 and 1828 were 
both passed professedly and avowedly not for revenue, but 
for protection. It is notorious that the tariff, asa revenue 
To a country 
whose annual income cannot be less than $400,000,000, 
the annual charge of $23,000,000 for the support of Go- 
vernment, and that has been the average annual amount of 
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the revenue since the war, is a trifling burden. If our] Davis,] however, is greatly mistaken when he supposes 
revenue system were so arranged as to levy, by a direct] that all the laborers of the South are of this description 
tax, upon the $1,000,000,000 of capital employed in the} That gentleman should know that there are thousands of 
cotton-planting business, double the amount of a due and} freemen in the cotton-growing region, who are not the 
equal proportion of the revenue required for the support} masters of slaves, and upon whose labor, whether engaged 
of Government, the planting interests might still flourish} in planting cotton or not, the protective system fulls wit), 
under the unjust exaction. But the grievance is, that at/all its rigor. Still, sir, it is true that the largest numbe; 
a time when causes unconnected with the tariff, from the| of laborers engaged in planting cotton are of the kind | 
increased production of cotton in other countries, the im-| first mentioned. Those human machines, in which the 
mense extent of the cotton-growing region in this coun-| capital of the planting region is vested, should their em. 
try, and the great increase of a species of capital or pro-} ployment cease, would be even a greater loss to the pro. 
perty which cannot be otherwise employed,fthe price of| prietors, than the inanimate machinery of the North and 
cotton has fallen upon an average to the lowest rate at} East. They require to be subsisted, and this their owners 
which the planting business can be continued with any]are bound to do by moral as well as legal obligations 
prospect of a reasonable profit; by your protecting policy| which they cannot disregard. ‘lo do even this, a large 
you add to a depression from these causes already too} capital in lands is necessary. Sir, the capital of the South 
great. You diminish the demand for the article abroad,|and Southwest must continue to be employed in pro 
by heavy duties upon the foreign manufactures received | ducing cotton, or be wholly sunk and annihilated. 
in exchange for it; and, by the same process, you raise the There is one argument, which has been used with 
cost of almost every article, whether of foreign or domes-| yreat effect, in support of the protective policy, and 
tic supply, which enters into the consumption of the plant-| which I have not yet noticed. ‘The establishment and pro 
ing sections, above the natural standard. How comes it,|tection of manufactures, in any country, it is said, is al- 
but from the policy of the Government, that while cotton] ways advantageous, because such a policy brings the con- 
has fallen about fifty per cent., or one-half, in value, since} sumer and producer into the neighborhood of each other, 
1824, and while many important articles of manufactures} and their mutual convenience and profits are thereby in 
have fallen in the foreign market nearly in the same pro-| creased. ‘This, it is said, has been the effect of the pro 
portion, yet the consumer in the planting States is com-|tective policy already in this country. ‘The farmer, it is 
pelled to pay for them the prices of 1824’ But thisis not] alleged, finds a more convenient and profitable market in 
the limit of the burden. The increased cost of the foreign} the villages or factories which have grown up, or been es 
manufactures paying a protective duty may be said to} tablished, in their neighborhood, than they could other. 
be a small part of the imposition which falls upon | have enjoyed. Sir, this is doubtless true, in relation 
South and Southwest. While those sections derive none! to every small district in which manufactures, to any con- 
of the benefits of protection, either in raising the wages] siderable extent, have been established. But, pray, sir, 
of labor, or the profits of capital, they are compelled to| how wide is the circle of these benefits? Within a few 
pay an enhanced price for every article of domestic sup-| miles round any very large factory, or manufacturing vil 
ply which their climate and pursuits compel them to draw| lage, the farmers are undoubtedly benefited. Some few 
from the tariff States. Thisis upon a principle perfectly | States, in their whole extent, may be benefited in the 
clear, however little understood generally. The high ta-|same way, and in some degree. But when we come to 
riff system raises the price of all domestic manufactures, | take in the whole compass of the Union, how grossly false 
besides those which are the immediate objects of protec-} and delusive become all the arguments and reasoning upon 
tion, by reason of the inevitable tendency of all the}this point, which have succeeded in converting thousands, 
branches of industry in the same section of country to ap-|in different parts of the country, to the faith of the mam 
proximate each other in the rate of profit; and thus, when|facturer. That the theory of bringing the consumer and 
a great number of staple articles of manufacture are rais-|the producer into the same neighborhood, all over this 
ed by the policy of the Government to an unnatural or| wide-spread confederacy, is perfectly visionary, is already 
artificial value, all others in the same section of country, |demonstrated. It is notorious that the operation of the 
by the competition of labor and capital, appreciate eo eer system has already been to concentrate all the 
portionally. There is nota Yankee notion vended in the! principal manufactures of the whole country in a few 
South, which is not higher on this account. | States—-into States or sections of the country always the 
It is said that the low prices of Southern produce, and| most prosperous, from their peculiar local and commercial 
the small profits upon Southern capital, are the result, ex-/advantages. Sir, 1 very much question whether the 
clusively, of over-production; that the depression and suf-} whole amount of capital vested in those branches of manu- 
fering of the planters are the consequences of their own/| facturing industry which constitute the principal objects 
folly; and they aré asked why they do not divert a portion | of the protective system, in the South, the West, and 
of their capital and labor to other pursuits. I know not|Southwest, exceeds one million. When I speak of 
whether the remedy here pointed out can be fairly con-|the West, | exclude the western sections of the tarifl 
sidered so much the result of ignorance, as of a disposition | States. Here, again, when the advocates of the high 
to sport with the misfortunes of the South. Suppose we tariff system speak of the benefits which the country 
should answer the arguments of the manufacturers, when |derives from bringing the consumer and the produce! 
they allege that the consequence of an abandonment of|into the same neighborhood, the country alluded to, and 


the protective policy would be to annihilate the whole | which they substitute for the whole country, is that portion 
capital now vested in them, and to bring the proprietors | 


: ‘ete a Top! fe it which is admitted on all hands to be uncommonly 
and their families to a condition of absolute destitution, by | prosperous. 1 will not, I need not dwell upon this part of 


advising them to convert the buildings and machinery be- ithe subject any longer. It is precisely because the bene 
longing to their extensive factories to other uses; what re- | fits of this system are found by experience to be confined 
ply should we receive? One of indignant scorn, without |to a part only of the whole country, that we are anxiously 
doubt. Sir, the capital and machinery employed in the |deliberating, at this late period of the session, upon a 
culture of cotton, ({ speak of them as a mass,) are as in-| proposition for relief to the suffering sections, under 4 
capable of transfer to any other profitable pursuit, as the |\deep conviction that something should be done, and that 
buildings and machinery of the manufacturers. The |speedily. 


largest portion of the labor employed in the cultivation of | Mr. Chairman, I have attempted to establish, by the 








cotton is performed by laborers who are the property of admission of the advocates of the protective policy, 8s 


the capitalists. The gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. ‘welles by noticing some principal points of difference in 
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he condition of the different sections of the Union, that 
what are called the tariff States alone, of all the States of 
this confederacy, can be said to be prosperous. I am, 


nowever, far from believing that the great prosperity of| 


the tariff States is the result exclusively of the protective 
system. These States have great and decided advantages 
over the other States of the Union, in their peculiar, local, 
and relative position, and possess sources of wealth and 
prosperity far superior to the other States, altogether dis- 
tinct and separate from the operation of the high tariff 
policy. ¢ 
as well as by the other branches of industry. In the first 
place, these States have a monopoly of the profits of the 
whole foreign trade of the country. They furnish the 
exporters and the importers of the whole Union. The 
entire navigating interest of the country is concentrated 
in those States. ‘They are the carriers of all sections, and 
they furnish the whole class of interchangers, and all the 
subordinate class of laborers connected with the foreign 
trade of the country. The inhabitants of those States 
find employment and supplies of wealth in every sea. 
Look at their populous cities, which owe their very being 
to the monopoly which they have so long enjoyed of so 
many of the richest suureces of national wealth. Four 
cities only, of the much greater number which adorn the 
seaboard of the tariff States, contain a population of half 
a million of inhabitants, more than the entire population 
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lone great section, while the others riot ‘‘in excess of 
wealth?” ButI have a still graver question, to propound. 
| Assuming that the representatives of the favored and pros- 
perous States shall be able by one device or other to main- 
tain their ascendency in Congress upon all questions con- 
nected with this policy; and assuming, further, that those 
who thus hold the power here shall hold it to be their 
duty to be governed exclusively by what appears to them 
|to be most advantageous to their own particular sections 
jand interests, do they not cease to be, in any sense, the 
representatives of the whole country? Must they not ad- 
mit that the legislation which proceeds from such a source 
must be the legislation of a part, and for the benefit of a 
part, and not for the whole country? Under such a state 
of things, I solemnly appeal to them to say if they can 
rationally calculate upon the stability of a system of policy 
thus sustained, and at the same time expect the Govern- 
ment itself to stand. This question deserves reflection. 
it is addressed to the candid consideration of the represen- 
tatives of the tariff States in this House. I will not call 
the supporters of this system plunderers, or robbers, or 
extortioners, because | regard their personal motives and 
feelings in regard to this subject, generally, as far from 
deserving any such reproachful denunciation. I do fear, 
however, that the greatest number of those who represent 
the tariff States upon this floor feel themselves bound, by 
some interest or duty, or other--by some obligation to their 





of some four or five of the smaller States of the Union. | particular constituents, or to the particular political party 
rheinhabitants of these cities are, of course, entirely with-|to which they belong, to look upon themselves, in relation 
drawn from agriculture, and receive their supplies of all! to this subject, as the representatives of the interests of 
kinds of provisions for their own subsistence, as well as for| their immediate constituents only, and that they are bound 
the subsistence of the whole class of laborers upon the | to close their eyes to the distresses and oppressions of the 
sea, from the farmers of the adjacent country. The same | suffering sections, and to shut their ears to the voice of 


causes draw to the same sections of the country the ex- 
penditure of nearly the whole public revenue of the coun- 
try, amounting to ten or twelve millions annually. But 


all these exclusive advantages which they enjoy by na-| 


ture, and which operate with the full force of a legal mo 
nopoly, will not suffice them. The Government is taken 
possession of, and converted into an instrument for the 
creation of new monopolies and additional advantages 
over the other sections of the Union, besides those 
which nature and the course of trade had already secured 
to them, 

There are nine States which are supposed to be, in 
whole, or in part, particularly benefited by this system. 
They are Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
and Vermont. Now, if these States owe their uncommon 
prosperity, in a great degree, to the protective policy, 
and this is admitted by the advocates of the tariff; and if 
it be the fact, that the other States of the Union do not 
prosper in an equal degree, but, on the contrary, that they 
are all comparatively depressed, and that the whole South- 
ern section, particularly, is threatened with total im- 
poverishment; and if this inequality in the condition of the 
different sections has been produced, in any sensible de- 
gree, by the policy of the Government, and all these pro- 
positions, I think, may be said to be conclusively establish- 
ed—then, I have a question or two te propound to those 
who sit here to legislate for the whole country, in relation 
to the measure under consideration. If either equity or 


justice, or a policy really national, should be the basis of 


the legislative action of Congress upon this subject, ought 
not the weak and declining interests and sections of the 
country to receive whatever relief, in the shape of pro- 
tection or bounties, it is proper, at any time, to bestow, 
rather than those sections and interests which already over- 
shadow, in power, wealth, and privileges, the whole Union 
besides? Ought not the balance—the equilibrium of pros- 
perity, at all events, to be restored, if possible, and that 
48 Speedily as possible? Ought not the cords to be loosed, 


complaint and remonstrance, however loud, which those 
oppressions have provoked. Sir, is such a principle of 
action in accordance with the spirit or theory of the con- 
stitution of the Union? ladmit that the tendency of a re- 
presentation by States and districts is that way; that the 
very nature of the relation and ties between the repre- 
sentative and his immediate constituency naturally and 
powerfully impel the conduct of the representative in this 
direction. I maintain, however, that each representative 
is, by the theory of the Government, a representative of 
the whole people of the United States; that the principle 
of a representation by States or districts was adopted for 
convenience in making the selection of representatives 
|by the people, and for the purpose of securing to the 
| National Legislature that knowledge of the interests, sen- 
\timent, and condition of the whole country, which can be 
had only through a representation chosen by each small 
|section or district. ‘The interest and condition of each sec- 
| tion are entitled to be considered and respected in the legis- 
ilative enactments, but only in the proportion which they 
| bear to the aggregate interests and sections. Itmay and must 
often happen, in the career of this Government, without 
lany concert or design, that a majority, either large or 
small, shall fashion the legislation of the country and ad- 
lminister the Government in reference to their own inte- 
rests, without a due regard to the interests and condition 
| of sections represented by the minority; but this is an evil 
| which is necessarily incident to all societies and all Govern- 
iments, great or small. But, sir, when, in this country, a 
majority of the representatives of the different sections in 
Congress shall admit the principle, and establish it in prac- 
tice, that it is their right and privilege to consult the in- 
\terests and prosperity of the sections and interests which 
ithey represent exclusively, from that moment the action 
of the Government becomes vicious and tyrannical. Con- 
gress can no longer be held up as the great council in 
\which the rights and interests of the whole people may be 
lconsulted. The Government ceases to fulfil the ends of 
\its creation, and the proscribed interests and sections must 


which haye chained down the resources and energies of |be expected to redress their grievances in any manner 
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they are able. There is no example in history of the sub- support. That there is no division of the profits derived 
mission of a minority, under such circumstances, when it | from protection between the capitalist, whether his capi 
had the power of redress. Whether those in the minority | tal be invested in manufactures or in lands, and the work. 
shall be able to redress their grievances in any way, al-/ ing classes, and that the tendency of t.e whole monopoly 
ways depends upon circumstances. In the present case,|system is to concentrate the wealth of the country in the 
I know not whether it is to be regarded as good or evil| hands of the fewvat the expense of the many, is well es. 
fortune, that the proscribed interests and sections lie in aj tablished by the experience of every country in which the 
compact form, constituting many contiguous States, giving | policy has been long established. There are many cir. 
them facilities for redress which no other cireumstances}cumstances in the condition of this country, which will 
could afford. If the present action of the Government! prevent for a long fime some of the natural results of this 
is to continue with unabated energy and vigor, it is surely cee from becoming very striking or palpable. [ will 
fortunate that the means of redress are convenient and! only mention the resource which the poor of all the old 
accessible to the oppressed interests; but if, under the] States possess, in common with the aboriginal inhabitants, 
smart of temporary injustice, the bands which bind the/ of seeking that equality of rank and condition, and those 
Union shall be precipitately sundered, allearth may well de-| comforts in the wild forests of the West, which they seck 
plore and curse the fatal facilities for so instant and fatal a/in vain in the midst of the pride and luxury which surround 
remedy, I trust there is no settled purpose, in any por-|them in their native land. But, sir, even this resource 
tion of the oppressed sections, to avail themselves of the | must fail. | Even now, it isa resource denied to the large 
means of redress which they may have at their disposal;|impoverished and helpless family. I assert that the ef. 
but I conjure those who sway the power of this House, | fect of this system, even in the States most benefited by it, 
seriously and early to consider the alternative of modifying|is to degrade and depress the mass of the people, 
a.system of policy sustained upon the principle I have} which must elwayg consist of laborers and operative 
described, or of beholding, sooner or latter, the Union|mechanics. I reaffirm that ito inevitable tendency is to 
broken up, and this last and noblest sanctuary of freedom} depress the present poor below the condition to witch, 
polluted and destroyed. I trust I do not offend, by lifting | fi om the advantage of soil, climate, and a Government 
up an admonitory voice upon this subject at this alarming | free in form, they might aspire. By this system the poo 
juncture of our affairs. I speak in the sincerity and with | are made poorer, and the rich richer. It is a false theory, 
the fervency which belong to the representatives of a por-|a fatally false theory, which maintains that the tax imposed 
tion of the people of this country, who, so far from having | by the protective policy falls equally upon the eapital and 
any disposition to countenance disunion, however sensible labor of the country. The capitalist will have his profits 
they may be of the injustice of the present policy, regard| The experience of every country where tltis system has 
such a catastrophe as the last and direst calamity which | had a fair experiment shows that the laboring classes are 
fate can have in store for their country, skort of absolute |in the end the only sufferers. Sir, we live in an age 
slavery and oppression. But they cannot close their eyes! abounding in light and knowledge of every kind. In rela- 
to the dangers which stare them in the face, and they in-|tion to every question of political economy, especially, 
voke, through me, their brethren every where--of every | the world is rich in experience. All Europe may be said 
quarter of the country, of every party, and of every pur-|to beam one stream of vivid and intense light upon this 
suit, to concede something to this greatest common in-/ subject. The millions who, in that quarter of the globe, 
terest—the safety of.the Union. | have been so long robbed of the due rewards of their labor, 
Permit me, for a moment, to revert to the general ques-|and almost denied any participation in the inheritance of 
tion of the wisdom of this policy, as respects the interests | nature and the bounties of Providence, are fast awakening 
of any section of the country. I deny that the true inte-/| to an understanding of the complicated artificial system b 
restsand prosperity, even of the tariff States, are promoted | which their destinies have been controlled. 1 propose to 
by this policy. I admit, again, as | have before done, that | dwell, for a moment, upon the condition of Great Bri- 
the operation of the system is to concentrate the greatest | tain, since she is so generally considered the great found 
portion of the national wealth in those States. Ladmit,;er of this system, or rather the great exemplar of its 
that so far as the acquisition of great wealth, without anyjtrue operation. It will be perceived that I propose 
reference to its distribution, can be said tomakeacountry to draw very diferent conclusions from the results 
prosperous, the tariff States are so. But I affirm that|of British policy, from those which are general! 
the system by which this extraordinary accumulation of|drawn, and especially by the advocates of the restr: 
wealth is effected, is such, that the distribution is, neces-| tive system. 
sarily, greatly unequal, as between the different classcs of; It isthe example of Great Britain that is now misleading, 
the inhabitants of these States; that this inequality must} or rather subjugating the understanding of the world up- 
continue to increase in an equal ratio with the progress! on this subject. Nothing has so puzzled my judgment, in 
of the system itself; and that the inevitable result will be the whole range of the sciences, physical and moral, so 
to impoverish, degrade, and practically to enslave the /far as I have explored their mysteries, as the single ques 
mass of the people, and to build up an aristocracy as hurt-|tion, how it has happened that the results of British poll- 
ful to general freedom, and the justice of our Govern-/ty in general, for the last century at least, should be re- 
ments, local and national, as is possible in a country situat-| garded as a proof that it is founded in cither wisdom 0: 
ed.as this is, in respect to population and territorial extent. | justice. The problem of both its wisdom and its jus 
I deny that the wealth secured by this system tothe manu- tice is, in my judgment, already solved. It is now 
facturing States is distributed in any equal degree, if at| nearly worked out to its last elements, that soon, very soon, 
all, between the capitalist or master manufacturer, and | none can doubt the conclusion. The scheme of her pol ¢: 
the operative laborer, agricultural or mechanical. It is/is now consummating. ‘Ihe day will eome, and must 
the capitalist who is benefited. The large land proprie-| come, when what is now considercd the glorious fabric 
tor, who is engaged in growing wool; the rich farmer, | of British Government and British policy will be held a 
who finds’a ready market in some neighboring manufac- | failure in reference to the true ends of all Governments 
turing village, is benefited. But here the list of the bene-| The day will come when the English system will be 
fited classes terminates. Whatever nominal increase of) garded as the most stupendous und ingeniously devised 
wages the operative manufacturer or agricultural laborer system of fraud and oppression ever invented by the craft 
receives, is generally counterbalanced by the increased of man--a system of fraud and oppression distinguished 
cost of the articles which enter into the consumption of from al} others in the annals of the world, because carried 


hitnself, and of those who are dependant upon him for, on under the guise of freedom. Sir, it is no wonder the 
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; ; i ide “Ve friends to truth, ye statesmen who survey 
the example of England intoxicates the fancy and misguides See eater te trate 70 8 r y 
: ¢ ; 7 ys increase, the v's decay— 
the judgment of mankind. The fame of England’s wealth, *Tis yours to ‘suine how wide the Fimite stand 


England’s arts, England’s Jaws, and England’s renown, Between a splendid and a happy land.” ? 
filsthe world! She has triumphed over all her enemies, | Sir, England is a splendid land! In all the prominent, 
or held them at successful defiance. She has overawed, | bold, and most imposing objects which fill up all the fore- 
and still overawes, the nations, by her great moneyed | ground, she does indeed present a splendid picture. It 
resources. She wields the trident of the sea, and holds | is this part of the picture of England which the author of 
dominion over distant and populous empires! The com-/a late eloquent memorial addressed to this House by the 
mon idea of national prosperity is brilliantly realized in|late Tariff Convention which sat at New York holds up to 
ds She is certainly the richest country in the| our view, asa proof of the correctness of the principles of 
world portion to the extent of her territory. Stable |that memorial, and an example of the glorious results 
jaws she has too for the security of personal liberty, the which we may hope to realize by adopting the English 
first great object of society, and they are administered system. I beg leave to reada few sentences from that 
with acknowledged impartiality. She is the favorite seat | memorial, to illustrate the extent ofthe influence which the 
of every art and every science. By her wonderful system | example of England exercises over the judgment of the 
she has become the sun of the navigating, commercial, and | economists of this country. 
manufacturing world. As she exhibits herself to sur-} ‘*Has it not been a matter of common remark, since 
rounding nations, her exterior arrangements and establish-| the close of the late wars, that it was not the artillery of 
mentsare perfect. I admit the potency of the charm. Ij Wellington and Blucher, nor even the noble enthusiasm of 
am not surprised that it should be thought that England | the youth of Germany, but the mightier machinery of the 
exhibits the brightest evidences of a profound policy. power-loom and spinning-jenny, the splendid miracles of 
While the glory of her achievements in every branch of| Arkwright and Cartwright, that sustained the cause of 
homan effart compels universal admiration, it could|the alliance in all the fields of Europe for ‘twenty-five 
scarcely be otherwise than that she should exercise a spell-| years in succession, and finally overthrew the greatest 
like influence over the opinions of mankind generally, | military empire that ever existed? These results have 
in relation to every subject connected with political] been obtained under the auspices and influence of legisla- 
economy. I know, sir, it must seem a strange paradox to|tive protection. When the popular British economists, 
affirm, after this imposing array of all those things which | and those who adopt their opinions in this country, tell us 
are commonly received as the tests of a successful and pro-| that all this has been accomplished, not by the aid of pro- 
found policy, that the Government of England has still) tection, but in spite of it; that the spectacle of this nation- 
filed in the last great end of all Governments. Whatare|al wealth and greatness, admirable as it is, is nothing to 
the trophies of English polity? A few thousand splendid) what it would have been had private industry been left 
palaces; numerous storehouses filled with all the treasures| entirely to itself; they reason on a mere hypothesis, in the 
of art and nature, collected from the four quarters of the| face of the most overwhelming and astounding evidence, 
globe, for the supply of their luxurious inhabitants; costly | proclaimed in a voice of thunder by a million of undeni- 
temples, dedicated, some to religion, some to public busi-| able and irresistible facts.” 
ness and amusements; a thousand ships of war; and last, | Permit me now to draw aside the veil which conceals 
and noblest of all, her artificial rivers, viaducts, railways, | from our view the condition of the interior of England. 
and other works of public utility. But are these the only; Let us turn our eyes for a moment upon those millions of 
objects, or even the chief end of Government? If these} obscure objects, in the shape of human beings,’ which fill 
bethe proper and exclusive tests ofa wise and just Govern-| all the back ground of the picture. Let us contemplate 
ment, then was the Government ofancient Egypt wise and} the condition of Englishmen! We have seen the splendid 
just! The remains of her ancient greatness and splendor} results of British skilland British labor. Let uscontemplate 
prove that she furnished the models of Jewish, Greek, and} the condition of British laborers, the architects of the splen- 
Roman art. The sites of her spacious cities, still covered | did fabric of British wealth, and power, and fame. I will 
all over with the broken fragments of their palaces; ber speak of the builders of the English pyramids, and their 
artificial lake; her pyramids, those monuments of the pride} allowance of black bread and garlic. 1 desire to speak ofa 
of her kings, and of the slavery of their subjects, which] class of men to whom history, as well as Government, has 
promise to perish but with the world itself, may vie with} been unjust, in all ages. Iam about to speak of a class 
the proudest instances of English wealth and English art.| which is made up in part of artisans or tradesmen, in 
If such tests as these be conclusive, then was the Govern-} part of what are called serfs in some countries, boors in 
ment of imperial Rome, in its worst days, a wise and just! some, peasants in others—of a class which, in our country, 
one, Finally, by the same tests, the mute despotism of 
the Grand Turk may claim to be considered one of pro- 
found wisdom and justice! What, sir, are the true tests 
of awise, just, and profound political system? What is, 
intruth, the proudest and most glorious trophy of a wise 
Government? Man himself, in his aggregate character-- 
a people--a well-informed, well-fed, well-clothed, well- 
lodged, and a happy people. ‘That Government is most 
justand wise which can boast the greatest number of such 
monuments as these. ‘That Government which elevatesa 
small portion of its members to the highest point of luxu- 
nous enjoyment, physical and mental, while it chains down 





we flatter with the appellation of yeomen, whom we call 
honest yeomen when we mean to deceive them. I will 
pass over Ireland asanintegral part of the British empire— 
poor, unhappy, oppressed, and ruined Ireland! I pass 
over the condition of the eighty millions of laborers in 
the East Indies, who are, in effect, the slaves of British 
masters. I pass to England herself, that land to touch 
which is to be frec, and where wealth and honor hold 
their chief court on earth! The population of Eng- 
land and Wales may be stated at twelve millions. Of 
these, three-fourths are at this moment below the point of 
comfortable subsistence in their condition. Nor can the 
the remainder in original ignorance, while it condemns] present generation of Englishmen remember the time 
them to the minimuin of subsistence——to the smallest mite} when their condition was much betier. But this is not 
of comfort which man in a civilized state may prefer to|all. For a long series of years, forty per cent., or nearly 
uot being at all, is a mockery of all wisdom and justice—| one-half of the population has been without the means of 
fatal alike to human rights and human happiness. It is| mere subsistence during some portion of the year, and 
now a little more than half'a century since one of England’s| have been humbled to the condition of paupers suing 
gentlestand most sagacious bards, foreseeing the results of| for relief from the contributions of those who hold the 
her policy, invoked the attention of the English publie to| property of the kingdom. ‘Three mill 

hie injustice of it, in these pregnant lin 
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relieved in workhouses, or from the poor rates! Now,| wealth increased in the hands of the few, the condition of 
sit, what ought the people of this country to think of the| the many became still more and more destitute and de. 
views and principles of those who recommend for our| graded! 
imitation the policy of a country the operation of which 
has oe: to put — one-half of its subjects upon the Sarunpay, Juxr 9. 

arish for a part of the year, and in which one-fourth, or oie. sae = 
three millions of inhabitants, are always in that situation! MOUNTED TROOPS. 
Such are some of the glorious results of British policy) Mr. DUNCAN moved to take up the bill from the 
and British freedom! I believe I have not exas gerated | Senate for mounting and equipping a part of the army of 
the degradation of the English people. I found my re-|the United States. Objections being made, he moved 
marks upon the following authentic data. In 1821, there| that the rule be suspended for that purpose, and submit. 
were two million eighty-eight thousand one hundred and/ ted a letter from an individual on the frontier, giving some 
fifty-six houses inhabited. In that year £1,180,250 were| very shocking details of the massacres committed by thc 
raised by a tax assessed upon houses, valued at rentals of| Indians upon the defenceless inhabitants. The rule was 
£10 per annum and upwards. Of the whole number of suspended, and the House, on motion of Mr. DUNCAN 
inhabited houses, one million four hundred and ’forty-six| went into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
thousand and two turned out to be below the minimum! Union, Mr. Tartor in the chair, upon that bill. 
value liable to be assessed, and of course too impoverished) The bill being read, 
to bear taxation. Two hundred and two thousand six} Mr. CARSON objected to the clause of the bill which 
hundred and twenty-eight were exempt by law, being} limits the number of the troops to be raised to ten com. 
bona fide employed in husbandry; leaving four hundred and) panies. He thought the number of troops ought to be 
thirty-nine thousand six hundred and twenty-six to pay/| left entirely to the discretion of the President. 
the whole assessed tax. Of these, forty-eight thousand} Mr. DUNCAN moved an amendment to the bill to 
eight hundred and forty-six paid ‘one-half the amount as-| strike out all after the enacting clause, and substitute 4 
sessed, the other half being assessed upon three hundred! provision that the President might receive eight hundred 
and eighty-eight thousand seven hundred and eighty-six, | mounted gunmen as volunteers, to serve from the 1st of 
showing that the latter class was made up of houses of very | April to the 1st of November in every year, and longer if 
moderate value. Only one hundred and sixty-six thou-| necessary, receiving the same pay as the mounted troops 
sand four hundred and seventeen were assessed at rentals| of the United States, ae appropriating $50,000 to cover 
of £20 and upwards. At the same period about one hun-! the expenses which might accrue. In supporting the 
dred S eaae families were sahaesn in workhouses, four} lndabeek: Mr. D. said he had long foreseen the neces. 
hundred thousand were permanently relieved in the com-| sity of raising a permanent corps of mounted men for de- 
mon way, and four hundred thousand during a part of the) fending the frontier. About the first proposition he ever 
year; showing that the number of five hundred thousand} submitted for the consideration of Congress, was one, 
families received relief from the public during the whole! in 1828, for raising cight companies of mounted gunmen 
year; and that the whole number receiving relief during} for that service. His experience convinced him that it 
part of the year was nine hundred thousand, or nearly one-| was the only force that could be relied on to keep the 
half the population. Inan average of five years, from 1816) savages in proper subjection; and he firmly believed 
to 1821, inclusive, £7,000,000 were annually expended! that all the distress and bloodshed that had just been 
for the relicf paupers. Since that period, the amount ex-| heard of in Hlinois would have been avoided if Con. 
pended for the same object has fallen to an average of| gress had adopted the plan he then and now suggested 
£5,000,000. Buta more important view of the question} No number of United States’ soldiers on foot could restore 

der consideration may yet be taken of the condition of| peace and confidence to the a ears, > that coun 

the people of England. Ina period of twenty years pre-| try. Families who have witnessed the shocking scenes 
ae "821, ae population ‘of England a Wales in-| which had just been acted on the frontier, would neve 
creased thirty-five per cent. In the same period, by the| return to their homes oan “ome 8 ae such as “2 
successful operation of the protective policy, by im-j| be relied on, may be raised and permanently stationed on 
provements : machinery and Satemea skill, the produce | the frontier for their protection and defence. He bel ev: 
of British labor, consisting of manufactures only, more} ed we should hear of no more Indian wars, = r this force 
than doubled in quantity, as has already been shown, In| was organized and placed in service. One thing certain! 
the same term oft wenty years, it has also been shown that} would be accomplished by it: citizens residing 1n that sec 
the prices of British manufactures fell one-half, or a tion pe country would no cage cy orm be oo 

ercent. But strange as it may appear, it is a well-es-| on without preparation to leave their families and their 
tablished fact, that the number pF maias increased in the! business, to ea against these Indians. 
same, or in a nearly equal ratio with the increase of pro-| The Government had the power, andit was prope: that 
duction. ‘Thus, it is evident that, in proportion to the/ it should protect every one of its citizens while engaged 
increase of the articles of subsistence and comfort in that! in their usual pursuits. On great occasions, he thougli 
country, the inhabitants declined in condition. To state; the militia should be relied on for the national defence, 
the proposition ina different form: in proportion to the; but it was ruinous to any people engaged in civil pursuits 
increase of the pega wealth, the — - a popu-| to be ee J a 7 rat fe oe or to be 
lation became more and more impoverished. iatever! required to march in defence their neighbors, on every 
increase of consumption took place in England, in conse- saonidalon of an enemy, however small heir force. The 
quence of sane ee ee —- = er —— > the henge — aes given the — st evi- 
lent and independent classes. 1¢ whole prohts derived! dence of patriotism, by turning out at a moments warn 
from coeacniaanailede. increased skill, and jeletaane produc- | ing to defend the country, even though it deprived them 
tion, went into the pockets of the ere It is port oH of ae a oe for the ore a oes oe e8 
ly necessary to state that crime, and the victims of the! was the case last year, and he did not doubt it woul be 
gibbet, kept equal pace with the progress of pauperism. | so again this season. He believed that the pay allowed 
- ‘Thus, sir, however inconsistent in terms it may appear, | by the Government to the citizens thus called out, ¢ yuld 
it is demonstrated to be true in fact, that the operation of, not possibly compensate them individually for their sacl 
the British protective system has been to increase the two) fices, much less for their privations of being hurried int 
extremes of wealth and poverty. ‘The rich have been) the service without the necessary preparations to make 
snade richer, and the poor poorer. In proportion asi them comfortable; but he said the privation and injury 
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the soldier thus called out was nothing compared with [ee What was wanted in order to check them was the 
the injury done to the whole community residing near|peculiar species of troops which the amendment pro- 
the frontier, who were compelled to fly from their homes, | posed to call into action. Without troops of this de- 
and saérifice not only the produce and labor of the sea- scription, though the number of our regulars should be 
son, Necessary for their support, but all the effects they |tripled, no impression could be made upon the Indian 
ossess are left behind, and are generally destroyed. The|force. But these mounted riflemen could assail the In- 
bill he had just offered would remedy all these evils. |dian villages, anticipate and break up associations and 
it was a Measure not only of justice, but humanity, and |combinations which would otherwise be sure to be formed, 
he hoped it would be adopted without delay, as he|and by obtaining and rapidly transmitting information 
thought it very probable that these troops: could, and jmight defeat the designs of the enemy. In an emergen- 
hoped they would, if necessary, be raised in time to assist|cy the amount of expense was comparatively of little 
in expelling and chastising the war party of Indians | moment; but calculations which had carefully been made 
which have just committed the outrages on the citizens of }went to show that the proposed measure would be ac- 


Illinois. companied with a saving of the public money, In con- 
Mr. D. saidif the expense could be thought an object, |sequence of the United States’ troops not being mounted, 










































































he was satisfied an important saving would accrue from 
the adoption of the amendment. The proposal was that 
each of these volunteers should furnish his own horse; 
and as this force would not be needed in winter time, (for 
it was not the habit of the Indians to make war in the win- 
ter,) the country would be saved the expense of the keeping 
Chats horses during all the winter months—an expense | 
which must be incurred if the United States’ troops should 
beemployed. The young men of the country who would 
constitute these volunteers all owned horses, and were | 
accustomed to taking care of them. They were to be al- 
lowed forty cents a day for the use of their horses, and 
such an allowance would occasion a great saving if com- 


it had been necessary to call out the militia. The pay 
of these forces, the hiring of steamboats for their trans- 
portation, and all the other expenses incidental to such 
a service, had amounted to far more than it would have 
cost to mount and equip the regular troops. It was 
the understanding that the troops raised under this bill 
were to be kept in commission only so long as their 
services might be necessary, and during the winter they 
would be no expense to the Government. Mr. D. trust- 
ed that the amendment would receive the assent of the 
committee. 

Mr. WATMOUGH said that if he understood the 
amendment which had been read, it proposed to substi- 


pared with the expense that must be incurred should the |tute for the ten companies of the United States’ troops 


United States’ troops be mounted at the expense of the | proposed by the bill, a calling out of mounted volunteers. 
Government. |He was induced by a serious sense of duty to oppose the 

Mr. DRAYTON proposed to amend the amendment of |amendment, being convinced, from the small experience 
Mr. Duncan, so as to increase the number of troops from jhe himself possessed, that the amendment, instead of 
eight hundred to one thousand. | promoting, would prove prejudicial to the object in view, 

Mr. DUNCAN accepted this amendment as a modifi-|and would be injurious in its general effect upon the 
cation. \frontiers. The object would be much better accom- 

Mr. DRAYTON said he was exceedingly anxious of plished by mounting ten companies of the regular troops 
impressing on the House the policy, he might almost say jof the United States, who were completely disciplined, 
the necessity, of adopting the measure now proposed. |than by calling out a number of the yeomanry of the 
According to the best of his recollection, a plan exactly |country, withdrawn from the domestic scenes of life, and 
similar to this had been heretofore reported to the House jexposed to the pernicious and demoralizing effects of 
by the Military Committee. Yet, notwithstanding the | military service. It was a mistake in the gentleman from 
reasoning contained in the report had been corroborated by | Illinois to suppose that in a service of this kind the strict- 
the opinion of those best acquainted with the nature of jest discipline was not necessary. Such a notion was en- 
Indian warfure, he referred to such men as Gen. Clark, |tirely erroneous. It was scarce possible to conceive of a 
Gov. Cass, Gen. Gaines, Gen. Atkinson, and the very situation where such discipline was more demanded than 
experienced gentleman at present a member of this}on our Northwestern frontiers. The slightest error 
House from Missouri, [Mr. Asniry,] the measure had|might lead to the most fatal consequences; and what 
failed to meet with the approbation of a majority of the |could be expected from raw troops suddenly called out 
House. At that time the committee could only suggest |into such a dangerous service? It was not to be sup- 
what would be the probable consequences of refusing to|posed that any militiaman going for the first time into 
organize such a force. The committee had stated that |battle would act as the soldier. Besides, the transfer from 
the frontiers would be liable to be attacked; and although |the character of chasseur to that of a light infantry man, 
there existed at that time nothing which deserved the|was a change not to be expected from volunteers call- 


name of an Indian war, even yet depredations had been jed out in the manner proposed; but the United States’ 


committed, murders perpetrated, and even the soldiers of | troo »s were thoroughly drilled as light infantry men, and 
’ perp I gut) - ) 


the United States massacred almost within sight of the gar-|accustomed to mancuvre as such: mounting them on 
risons. It would have been a vain attempt to pursue the |horseback would make no difference in their habits of 
Indians who had committed these outrages, for they were | discipline. They were besides inured to hardship, and 
all mounted on fleet horses, while the troops of the |perfectly under the control of their officers. From a 
United States consisted of infantry alone, and they were|view of the whole case, he thought it infinitely better to 
therefore compelled to endure all the insults and injuries |entrust the safety of the frontiers to mounted regulars 
so sure to arise from Indian hostility. But now the very |than to mounted volunteers. He should not allude to the 
evils which the committee had then predicted had actu-|expense; for on that subject he was comparatively indif- 
ally occurred. It appeared that the Indians had attacked |ferent. If the expense were tenfold, the money would 
not merely the regular troops and the militia of Mlinois, |be well expended in saving the life of one of our fellow- 
but had murdered women, old men, and children. It |citizens, in rescuing one unprotected female from the bar- 
Was impracticable to put a stop to these dreadful outrages, |barities of Indian warfare. Mr. W. was in favor of the 
because the United States’ troops had no horses on which | bill as it came from the Senate, and hoped that the amend- 
‘o pursue the enemy. The mounted militia of Ilinois had | ment would not prevail. 

been called out, but their party had been partially defeat- | 








Mr. ROOT called for the reading of the amendment, 


ed. It appeared that the Sacs, the Sioux, and the Potta- |and was about to address the House, but 
Mr. ASHLEY had obtained the floor, and proceeded 


watomies, had united, and were collecting a formidable 
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to observe that he was not in favor either of the bill, or|ly found these mounted rangers the most disorderly and 
of the amendment, as they now stood, and, unless the | tinmanageable troops under his command, and in ‘many 
amendment should be modified, he must vote for the bill| instances he had been in favor of punishing them. ‘rhe; 
in preference. He therefore proposed to amend the/had the election of their own officers, and their whole 
amendment by striking out that part of it which confined| behavior proved that they did not consider themselves 
the services of these troops to the period between the/as under the same rules of discipline and subordination 
1st of April and the 1st of November, and proposing|as other troops in the service. Mr. A. admitted that 
that it should be extended to three years. Mr. A. said he| they were a very efficient force when they could be ma. 
had had some experience on the frontier, and he knew|naged, but he was in favor of no electioneering among 
that a force of the kind proposed now to be raised mustjthe men. He went for officers regularly appointed, and 
have a good deal of practice before it could become effi-|for regular enlistments. At the end of one year’s sey. 
cient. He disagreed in fofo with the view expressed by|vice cach of these rangers would be worth two ray re- 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Warmoveu.]fcruits, at the end of two years he would be worth fow 

The regular troops now in garrison on the frontier were|and so at the end of three years he would be fully wort), 
wholly unfit for this service; yet he should prefer even|six. Mr. A. could now pick out men from that service 
them to men enlisted for eight months only. ‘They would} who would whip any six fresh hands who could be 
not become qualified for the service in that time. His|brought. Bringing raw volunteers into the field, in com. 
opinion was that the President of the United States, who] parison with men of this description, was like setting , 
was well acquainted with this description of service, might, | man who had never had an axe in his hand to chop by the 
by a judicious selection from the army of the United | day alongside of those who had been used to it for years 

States, get together six or eight companies who might| The military’service was a trade, the same as any other 
answer tolerably well—they would be improving, and in| trade; the same principles applied to it; and if the Go. 
a year or two might become efficient, and in the mean-| vernment enlisted men for only six months, they would 
while their force would be constantly augmenting by new | have them forever in disorder. He was for the Gover) 

enlistments; and those who, after a time of trial, should| ment’s furnishing horses, and all other equipments that 
prove to be unqualified, might be exchanged for others} the troops might need. He was persuaded that it would 
more efficient. But he preferred the species of force pro-| in the end be found to be the cheapest way. 


posed by the amendment, provided it were enlisted fora) Mr. CARR, of Indiana, said that he perfectly agreed 
sufficient length of time. The frontier was constantly in| in the view and the plan of the gentleman from Illinois, 
danger, and it was due to those who inhabited it to keep|[Mr. Duncay.] His only objection to the amendmen: 
up something in the nature of a permanent force for its| was that he thought the number of eight hundred men 
security. A vast number of Indians were located upon} unnecessarily large. He thought that six hundred would 
our border, and there was not one band of their whole| be the utmost that could be required; and that numbe: 
number but contained very many dissatisfied individuals, | of mounted volunteers would be more efficient for the 
who were ready to take up arms against the whites the| purposes of Indian warfare than all the regulars that the 
first moment there should appear any probability of sup-| United States could bring into the field. Who ever heard 
port and success. This was especially true of the North-! of such a thing as mounting one of those regulars on horse- 
ern Indians, who were in constant intercourse with the} back? There was not one in twenty of them that could 
British traders. That we should have an Indian war, Mr. | tide a horse fifty yards; and if the Government should 
A. had fully anticipated, and had expressed himself to| furnish them with horses, they knew nothing about taking 
that effect, but he had not expected that it would come | care of them, and would destroy just as many horses as 
sosoon. He had not believed that any of them would] were put under their management. But if the ranger was 
have been so bold as to make an open attack upon our} suffered to furnish his own horse, he would feel an interest 
posts until they had previously accommodated the dis-|in taking care of him. Mr. C. did not speak without 
putes and difficulties which existed among themselves.|some experience to warrant him—he had been three 
He had not doubted that as soon as that could be done| years in the frontier service during the last war, and he 
their whole force would be turned against us. With such] was able to testify that troops of the description now pro: 
neighbors it was necessary to have an efficient force to| posed to be raised, were, in actual service, far more effi 
rotect the Santa Fe trade, and secure the safety of the|cient than any others. The expense to the country 
Frontierd. The Government, however, had given a new! would be much less than that of mounting the regular 
pledge on this subject—a pledge to protect the indieme! Wreerss indeed, he should consider the money expended in 
from each other. Mr. A. was sorry for this, though re-} mounting the regulars as so much thrown away. = Thiere 
gret came now too late. To fulfil that pledge would re-| would be no difficulty in raising the force proposed 
quire.a military force greater than the entire amount of |there were men at this moment in Indiana and Illinois, 
our army as at present organized; and, what was worse, | who could speedily raise the number proposed, and who 
every interference on our part would involve us more} would be willing to vouch with their lives for the safety 
and more in Indian enmities and dissensions. Had a bill of the frontier. 
like this passed the House when it was first proposed, it} Mr. ASHLEY added to his former remarks that there 
would have saved to the country hundreds of thousands! would be as much danger from November to April as du 
of dollars; and, what was of far greater consequence, it| ring any other part of the year. 
would have prevented the Indians from making the dan-| Mr. PEARCE said that, as far as he had been able to 
erous discovery that, man to man, they were equal to us| hear what was said by the gentleman from Missouri, he 
in war. Mr. A. was opposed to that part of the amend-| understood that gentleman to be satisfied with the pro 
ment of the gentleman from North Carolina which pro-| visions of the bill; and as the amendment which that gen 
posed that each volunteer should furnish his own horse:|tleman had proposed went, in Mr. P.’s apprehension, ‘0 
so goon as his horse died, or was lost, the man was onj| make the amendment of the gentleman from Ilinois worse, 
foot, he had no horse, and he was unable to furnish him-|and not better, he was opposed to them both. The 
self with another, and thus the service lost both man and | House ought not to permit itself, under a state of ex: 
horse. Mr. A. thought it much better that the Govern-| cited feeling produced by the communications which ha 
ment should furnish the horses, and then, when one horse| been read, to pass a bill which it would have been un 
was lost, another would be supplied. Mr. A. himself had| willing to pass if it had not heard of these recent ou 
been a militia officer, and had had the command assigned | rages. He did not believe that every gentleman had hear’ 
him of a large amount of this sort of force. He uniform- | the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Tllinos, 
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nor duly weighed its effect. If it should be adopted as 
amended, it would authorize the President of the United 
States, at his own discretion, to organize a mounted corps 
of a thousand men, and to retain them in service for three 
years. Now, suppose that within six months the Indians 
should be exterminated, or that in some other way the 
war should cease, and that there should be no prospect 
of future deprecation, this bill authorized the President, 
though differing on the subject of Indian affairs from a 
majority of the American people, and particularly the in- 
habitants on the frontiers, to continue such a force, and 
keep it at his disposal for three years. Was the commit- 
tee prepared to give him such a power? 

Here Mr. ASHLEY interposed to say that he would 
modify his amendment by adding the words ‘if not soon- 
er discharged.” 

Mr. PEARCE resumed. He did not think the modifi- 
cation made the matter much better. Who was to dis- 
charge them? The President had it in his discretion to dis- 
charge them or not. 

Mr. P. proceeded to inquire from what source ought 
such a force to be drawn, and answered the inquiry by 
saying, from the regular army, which was now rusting for 
want of service, and whose officers were anxious for an 
opportunity to enter the field. If there was to be any 
fighting, let those promising boys from West Point have 
an opportunity of seeing a little of it. It would be an 
advantage to them to learn something of this sort of ser- 
vice. The main objection to this bill, which he believed 
had passed the Senste at three different sessions, (once 
before to his knowledge, ) seemed to be that the soldiers 
were unable to ride. Well, if this were so, he presumed 
they might be taught. Our skeleton army, which was 
intended to be expanded whenever circumstances might 
require it, ought to be taught all kinds of service when- 
ever the opportunity was presented them. He presumed 
they could be taught the science of taking care of horses, 
if there was any science in the matter. One thing was 
pretty certain, that whoever took care of the horses, the 
Government would have to pay for at least all that were 
lost. He hoped, on every principle, that the bill would 
pass as it came from the Senate. The amendment pro- 
posed that these volunteers were to serve from the Ist 
of April to the Ist of November. If that should be- 
come a law, it was not hard to believe that the Indians 
would, somehow, by hook or by crook, come to learn 
that such was the fuct, and they would, of course, adapt 
their warfare to the circumstances, and when they medi- 
tated a blow on the frontier, they would wait until the 
volunteers were discharged. What was then to pro- 
tect the frontiers from November to April? But if the 
regular troops of the United States were retained on the 
spot, under the command of an officer of high standing, 
that would be known to the Indians, and the presence of 
such a force would be an effectual protection. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said that neither of the amendments 
seemed to have been resisted on the score of expense. | 





that was to be an item in the calculation, he had no hesi- 
tation in saying that the mounted volunteers would be 
cheaper in the end than mounting the troops of the army. | 
He had had an opportunity of seeing both in actual ser-| 
vice at the same time, and the result was, that he had | 
rather have two hundred mounted volunteers upon their | 
own horses, and with their own officers, than one thousand 
of the dilapidated, worn out, garrison troops of the United 
States, put on horses furnished by the Government. What 
was wanting in this service was woodsmen, young, active, 
and strong, and accustomed to horsemanship from their | 
infancy. Where would the Government get such a force? 
By taking the old men that were in their forts, men from | 
forty-five to fifiy and sixty years of age, scraped together | 
from the refuse of our cities and towns? Jt was a matter) 
of fact, and but true, that not onc in ten of our regular 
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troops could ride a horse fifty yards; they would roll off 
like so many bags of cotton. Besides, what would be 
gained? If they took these men from the line, their place 
must be supplied by the same number of infantry. It had 
been said that it would be cheaper for the United States 
to furnish the horses. An allusion had been made to the 
large sums which the House had paid in claims for horses 
lost. 

Gentlemen scemed to think that we had no mounted 
troops in service during the last war, but those who had 
been under command of his friend and colleague at his 
right, [Mr. Jounson,] but that was a great mistake. A 
large number had been organized under Governor Shel- 
by. And gentlemen were under a great error when they 
affirmed, as he had sometimes heard them do, that the Go- 
vernment had paid for more horses than ever were in the 
field. But supposing the United States were to furnish 
the horses, who were to take care of them? Was it a 
light infantry man, who did not know how to bridle a 
horse if it was given him? nor how to doctor him if he 
should get the colic? The United States’ quartermaster 
was to put a horse into the hands of one of those foot 
soldiers: well, he would ina short time get a little lame; 
as soon as this happened, he must be sold, fetch what 
price he might—ten dollars, or five dollars, sold he must 
be, and another put in his place, soon to share the same 
fate. But if the horse was the property of the man that 
rode him, he would be well taken care of, and if he got 
a little lame, instead of being sold for a song, he would 
be suitably treated, and sooner than give him up, the 
owner would dismount and drive his horse before him, 
(a sight that Mr. W. had often witnessed;) he would 
stick to him till he dropped on the way, or was lost in a 
swamp. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island wanted the cadets 
from West Point to command regulars put on horseback, 
and thus the gentleman would fight the Indians. Why, 
the little band that was now in arms would beat a thou- 
sand of such troops. These West Point gentlemen were, 
no doubt, very learned, and would fight very scientific- 
ally; but they were not the men to fight Indians. Mr. 
W. was decidedly in favor of a mounted corps, and, un- 
der the present state of excitement, the Government might 
easily raise from six hundred to one thousand of such 
troops in twenty days. Let each man have his own horse 
and his own gun, and let each company have its own cap- 
tain. But, if the Government was to send a recruiting 
officer to enlist such citizens as were fit for this service, it 
would take the whole three years to raise such a corps. 
This sort of men would not risk their lives under a man 
they did not know, because he had a United States’ 
epaulette on his shoulder. They were very willing to be 
placed under field officers belonging to the Government, 
but they must have themselves the choosing of their own 
company officers. Mr. W. was utterly opposed to the 
whole project of mounting a thousand regulars on horse- 
back. It would be better to have the same number of 
rangers on foot. They would travel faster, and do more 
service than these regulars on horseback. If gentlemen 
really wished to protect the frontiers, let them organize 
six hundred or one thousand mounted rangers. 

Mr. DUNCAN said he would not detain the House by 
making a speech in reply to those who preferred em- 
ploying regular troops for the defence of the frontier; 
but would request the Clerk to read a correspondence be- 
tween himself, the present Secretary of War, and General 
Gaines, in 1828, when he brought this subject before Con- 
gress. [The correspondence was read accordingly. 

Mr. ASHLEY said that it was not his plan to place 
these volunteers under the United States’ officers now 
in service. But he desired that they should be raised 
like other troops, and that they should feel themselves un- 


lder the same obligation to preserve discipline with other 
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troops. As to their having ‘the election of their own | think the bill oughtto be postponed for the present, until 


officers, he was entirely opposed to it. ‘Its natural ten- 
dency was to relax discipline; for an officer would be 
backward in controlling or punishing his men, from the 
fear of losing his election. 

Mr. DUNCAN said that the organization of the corps 
was entrusted to the President, and the amendment au- 
thorized him to retain the troops in service longer than 
November, if he deemed it expedient. Nor was he obliged 
to employ the whole number of one thousand men, if he 
should deem a Jess number to be sufficient. 

Mr. SEVIER said that he entirely concurred in the 
opinion that a corps of mounted volunteers would be in- 
finitely preferable to regulars. What were the garrison 


troops? They consisted generally of the refuse of society, | ever was done ought to be done soon. 


the House should be further informed. He would, how. 
ever, make no motion for that ee. 

Mr. DRAYTON explained, and stated that this very 
plan had long since been pressed upon the House by the 
War Department. 

Mr. ASHLEY said he had often been urged to the same 
effect by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. GRENNELL called gentlemen to remember that 
while they sat there disputing, the frontiers were already 
drenched in blood, and would soon be given up to all the 
desolating horrors of Indian warfare, unless some ef. 
fectual remedy should be provided. The mode of this 
relief was of less importance than its promptitude. What. 
It was true that 


collected in the cities and seaport towns; many of them | the House had received no communication from the Pre- 


broken down with years and infirmities; none of them 


sident on the subject, but orders had been given to Gene. 


used to ride, nor in anywise fit for the service to be as-| ral Atkinson, which contained the views of the Executive. 


signed them. 
frontier they had rio roads. These troops must be able 
to move where there were no roads, and that with ease 
and rapidity. Such a service required a woodsman, and 
called for men accustomed to travel through the woods, 
and who knew how to support themselves upon their way. 
Gentlemen ought torémember that they could not be carry- 
ing about supplies from one part of the woods and swamps 
to another in baggage'wagons. ‘These rangers must live 
ina great degree bythe use of their gun. ‘They must 
be accustomed to shoot deer and buffalo. Of what use 
would be an old regular mounted for the first time on a 
horse, under such circumstances? As to the case which 
the gentleman from Rhode Island had put, that all the 
Indians were to be exterminatcd, and their difficulties at 
an end in six months, there was not much danger on that 
score. Discontent prevailed, and had long prevailed, on 
the frontier. It was daily increasing. The friendly In- 
dians and the hostile Indians were already at war, and the 
causes of discontent would operate for years to come. 
There were, to the west of our boundary line, nations 
of Indians who had always owned the country. The 
United States’ Government had gone on and placed our 
friendly Indians upon the soil, and they consumed the 
buffalo which the others considered as their own; for it 
must be remembered that these Indians regarded the 
buffalo in their hunting grounds with just the same feel- 
ings of property and ownership as we looked upon the 
stock in our pastures. And the result was a state of feel- 
ing extremely hostile to the new comers, and to the Go- 
vernment which had placed them there. As lung as this 
state of things existed, there would be seeds of war ever 
ready to spring forth. Mr. S. considered three years as 
a period of enlistment quite short enough. Companies 
organized for only a few months were usually but too much 
like himself, but litle disposed to submit to discipline, and 
bow to the powers that be. To raise such a corps as was 
proposed for a time short of three years, would, in his opi- 
nion, be next touseless. Should they be enlisted for that 
length of time, and if the present storm should blow over 
sooner, they would be discharged. 

Mr. H. EVERETT said that the Ictters just read were 
addressed to an individual, not to the House. He asked, 
why had not the Executive informed the House that a 
state of war existed? Why had it not taken the respon- 
sibility of recommending the measures necessary for the 
defence of the Western frontier? The responsibility 
was now assumed by the House; they were left to act on 
information derived from the papers of the day, or from 
unofficial letters; they were now engaged in debating 
the various plans suggested in the bill and amendments. 
‘Those most interested disagree as to the course to be 
adopted. Those less scquainted with the subject had 
much reason to regret that the Executive had not furnish- 
ed the House with its views; that, for himself, he should 


Gentlemen must recollect that out on the | Those orders had been given ona ee that the 


force already in that quarter was sufficient for the occa. 
‘sion: it had proved not to be sufficient, and further 
force must be provided. From the views of military 
‘men, and men, too, well experienced in Indian warfare, 
‘which had been submitted to the House, Mr. G. had no 
doubt that the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
| from Hlinois [Mr. Duncan] pointed out the true course 
to be pursued. The gentleman from Rhode Island wish- 
ed to take this force from the regular army, because the 
_ soldiers loved fighting. That was Mr. G.’s reason for not 
employing them in this service; they consisted of the dregs 
and outcasts of society, collected at the rendezvous in our 
| seaport towns, men of evil habits and ferocious passions; 
why should such men not love fighting? But Mr. G. appre. 
hended that they loved fighting too much, and when cis- 
‘charged they would, from their fighting tempers and 
habits of dissipation, become a nuisance in the commv- 
| nity; a fungus on the body politic, which would need ex- 
cision, But the substantial yeomanry of the country, 
residing, and having long resided, in the vicinity of In- 
| dians, were acquainted with the Indian character, habits, 
and mode of warfare; they had seen these people in peace 
‘and war, and were the only description of persons fit to 
/meet and to defeat them. They could encounter wile 
} with wile, and frustrate one stratagem by another, and 
turn upon these savage men their own schemes of sur- 
‘prise and blood. Such troops might be relied upon; they 
| had a stake in the community they were defending, and 
| once in the field, they would do their duty with prompti- 
| tude and efficiency, putting their heart into their act. 
‘Nor would such men lose, as had been apprehended by 
; some gentlemen, their civil habits by a temporary tour 
lof military duty. When it was over, they would again 
| put on the vestments of peace, and return to the habits, 
| feelings, and occupations of domestic life. Who could 
listen to the statements made by the gentleman from Indi- 
'ana [Mr. Carn] to the opinions of such men as Cass and 
| Gaines, and to the testimony of the honorable gentleman 
from Hlinois, and not be satisfied that his amendment sug- 
gested the wise and proper course? There was no dap- 
ger that these farmers would become corrupted by ther 
‘flying camp, and a summer’s tour of duty in defence of 
their farms and their firesides. Mr. G. concluded by 
giving itas his own decided conviction that policy, hv- 
manity, and economy, all concurred jn demanding that 
the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois should be 
adopted; but what was most of all demanded was de 
spatch. cee 
Mr. ADAIR spoke for some time, but in a voice 1a 
idible at the reporter’s seat. The few faint sounds that 
reached it, conveyed the impression that he was acvocat- 
ing the plan of mounted men, and he was believed 10 say 
that one of these troops would be worth five of any other 
idescription. {From the experience and standing of Gene 
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yal Avair, it is to be regretted that his remarks were so , hostility of interests between different sections of the coun- 
imperfectly heard by the House. } | try, the evil should not be aggravated by extreme differ- 
Mr. VANCE thought that, as the present bill proposed , ences of opinion on the great principles of political econo- 
a permanent system of frontier defence, it required some | niy. My object, sir, is rather to detect fallacies than to 
deliberation before it was passed into a law. It was pro- establish any theory of my own; and I will observe that 
pable that the Indian hostilities that now existed would the operations of trade are so complicated that almost all 
speedily be quelled, and the bill should be considered not | theories are incorrect in their practical results. 
s9 much in reference to the existing case, as toits per-, That the consumer of protected articles usually pays a 
manent effects. Mr. V. considered the proposed number , bounty to the manufacturer, as well as tax to the Govern- 
of mounted men to be too large; he conourred with the ment, | conceive to be true; but I conceive, also, that the 
ntleman from Indiana [Mr. Carr} in believing that a amount of the bounty so paid is overrated by the oppo- 
much smaller number, say five hundred, would be amply | nents of the protective system. Their theories are cor- 
sufficient. Mr. V. was opposed, too, ta that feature of, rect only when prices are so regulated as to produce an 
the amendment which provided that each trooper should active competition between the foreign and domestic arti- 
furnish his own horse. Let the Government furnish the cle; and even then the competition will recuce the price 
horses. So far from the men’s being careless of their’ somewhat below the usual price of the foreign article, 
horses because they were supplied by Government, if a added to the impost and charges. When the duty is in- 
proper sort of corps was raised, the men would take pride | sufficient for protection, nothing is paid for bounty. The 
in keeping their horses in good condition. A man would , Whole amount of the tax goes into the public treasury. 
not be likely to feel indifferent to the animal on whom his| When the duty amounts to prohibition, the bounty is less 
own life must so greatly depend. Mr. V. regretted that, | than the duty, and in some cases is nothing at all. Now, 
on the reorganization of the army, the dragoons had been | no single principle can accommodate itself to these varia- 
dispensed with; and still more that the old ‘‘ ranger” or tions. Hence opposite dogmas may be equally maintained, 
“spy” was no longer found among the kinds of troops, will be equally correct, and, | may add, oe falla- 
weemployed. ‘This kind of men was now to be found | cious. Hence, too, when geptlemen undertake to calcu- 
only among the trappers on the Rocky Mountains; but if late in dollars and cents the amount of tribute paid by 
the Government had a corps of two hundred of these | one section of the coyntry to another section, I object not 
rangers, and would add tothat a proper number of mounted | only that their reasoning is fallacious, but that it is calculat- 
gunmen, they would have nothing to fear from the Indians. ed to exasperate one section without convincing the other, 
Those trappers feared uo Indians; they followed them by, The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McDurriz] 
their trail, and fouglit with them and beat them, man to has put forth a theory which I conceive to be about as 
man, which was what no other species of troops ever | correct as most theories which attempt to draw froma 
could do. Mr. V. objected to the tone in which gentle-| very complicated and ever-varying series of facts a de- 
men had spoken of the regular soldiers, and referred to finite result. He urges that the producer pays the exact 
cases in the last war where mounted militia had been saved, amount of the impost levied on the articles for which his 
by the coming up of the regulars, from total destruction. productions are exchanged, and that he pays this amount 
Even befure the battle of the Horse Shoe, the militia were chiefly by way of an increased price on all the articles of 
retreating when they met the regulars, and these had had his consumption, which increase of price is caused by a 
alarge share in the obtaining of the decisive victory which , depreciation in the relative value of money. Onthe other 
followed. Mr. V. would be in favor of organizing two , hand, it is contended that money cannot depreciate more 
companies of the rangers of whom he had spoken, and than about a per centage sufficient to pay for its exporta- 
five companies of mounted men. But if the Govern- tion to foreign markets. That a metallic dollar cannot 
ment wanted the services of those Rocky Mountain boys, , so depreciate in this country that it shall not bear about 
they must pay for it. This kind of troops could not be, its usual relation to a gold sovereign, or a pound note of 
got under a dollar a day, and their services were well, the Bank of England, | readily admit. But that money 
worth it. | bears about a uniform relation to commodities and labor 
Mr. CLAY was satisfied, from the explanations given, in all countries, notwithstanding commercial restrictions, 
that a mounted corps would be the proper force. But he 1 consider a most absurd proposition. Its value in this 
rose to reply to a remark of the gentleman from Qhio, | respect is subject .to almost endless variations. What! 
who had said that the mounted men were.retreating on a, will a dollar purchase as much labor in New York as in 
certain occasion, and had been saved by the regulars. He | China or in England? How then has it an exact relative 
denied that the militia had ever,retreated during the whole | value in different. countries? 
of the Creck war. | Iconceive it to be true that the people of the South 
Some further explanations passed between Mr. CLAY | suffer by the operation of the tariff; and that they suffer 
and Mr. VANCE, in which the: latter disclaimed all inten-| in this way. Prices have greatly fallen in the en 
tion of reflecting upon him who had been commander of; markets of the world. Their productions are sold in the 
the forces in that war. | general markets of the world; the price is neither increased 
The question was then taken on Mr. Asury’s amend-, nor kept-up by our restrictions, and the money is worth less, 
ment, which was rejected. / will purchase less of the conveniences of life, in conse- 
The amendment proposed by Mr. Duncan was then | quence of our commercial regulations, whilst they derive 
agreed to—yeas 79, nays 31. | nO material benefit from the protective system. But does 
The committee rose,.and reported the bill, and it was | not the gentleman know that the proceeds of the sales of 
read a third time, and passed. cotton are exchanged for teas as well as broadcloths? 
The House then again went into Committee of the! Does he not know that if high duties on one article de- 
Whole on | preciate the value of money and increase prices, low du- 
aide 4 ol | ties on another article must equally increase the value of 
THE TARIFF BILL. ;money and diminish prices? If the productions of our 
Mr. BELL concluded his speech on the subject, com- mechanics sell higher in consequence of the high duties 
menced yesterday, (and given entire above.) | on woollens, do they not sell lower in consequence of the 
Mr. DOUBLEDAY, of New York, desired, without | low duties on teas and other necessaries; and do they not 
occupying much time, to notice, in a cursory manner, | approximate towards free trade prices in consequcnce of 
some of the theories that had been put forth in this dis-| a similar approximation in the prices of provisions, which 
cussion. Surely, said he, if, as urged by some, there is aj are toa considerable extent regulated by the prices in 
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foreign markets? If the yentinan will weigh ‘all these! aetna; wes NE 11. 
circumstances, I think he will find the rule, that the taxes ‘ feat. 7 a 
are paid by the consumers, as nearly accurate as any GEORHA. AND THE MISSIONARIES. 
general rule applied to this subject. This being petition-day, brought up again the consider 
I admit, even in this view of the case, that the South ation of a memorial concerning r the Che rokees, present- 
suffers in consequence of our restrictions. 1 will vote for|ed some days ago by Mr. Penpieron, together with his 
any measure calculated to relieve her, which shall not|motion to refer the same, with certain instructions, kc, 
sweep away the interests created by our previous legisla-|to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
tion; and I will do this the more readily, as 1 am convinc-| Mr. FOSTER, of Georgia, rose in reply to the remarks 
ed, I think, every one who has well considered the subject /of Mr. Pexvieron. He said, the memorial presented by 
must be convinced that this Government is not strong|that honorable gentleman was of a precisely similar cha- 
enough to keep up a permanent system of legislation for|racter with that of many others which had been addressed 
the benefit of monopolies, classes, aind sections. to the House during the session, and which had all been re. 
I would, under existing circumctances, protect the| ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
manufacturer as far as possible, without sacrificing other| Union. It was, therefore, to have been expccteu, said 
and greater interests. But when the manufacturer tells} Mr. F., that this would have been disposed of in the same 
me that he wants higher protection than fifty dollars on} way. But the gentleman is desirous of pursuing a differ. 
every hundred of his production, he asks too much, and 1) ent course, and asks a reference to a special conmittee, 
am almost tempted to grant him nothing. When he tells; with special instructions to report a bill containing parti 
me that he must have a permanent protection of even|cular provisions. I do not pretend to except to the mo- 
fifty dollars on the bundred, I would tell him that he had | tion; it was not only the gentleman’s right, but, if it was 
better give over a pursuit which must perpetually require | the wish of the memorialists, or was required by the nature 
such a heavy tax on the other interests of the country. |of the complaint, it was his duty, to submit this propos) 
We cannot so protect the farmer. No, sir; we cannot so|tion. In presenting it, however, he has accompanied it 
protect even the wool grower. The production of wool must | with some remarks which, as a representative of the peo. 
soon reach the point of exportation, and then one hundred | ple of Georgia, 1 cannot suffer to pass unnoticed. 
per cent. protection will not keep up the price above the | The honorable gentleman has thought proper, in sup 
price in foreign markets. Even with the present produc-| port of his motion, to enter into an investigation of the 
tion, and the present high duties, the manufacturers can/ powers of the General Governmient, and has, } frankly 
knock down the price at once, by a small importation from | admit, sustained his views by weighty and highly respect. 
abroad. Hence, even the wool grower has much less/|able authorities. 1 shall imitate his example; and, in con 
interest in this system than is generally imagined. 1 am/troverting his positions, 1 too will refer to the records of 
willing his protection shall be somewhat diminished, to | past times, and present for the consideration of the House 
settle and quiet the country, but I must say that the bill | fucts as well as arguments, drawn from sources entitled to 
reported by the Committee on Manufactures will be rather Ithe highest credit. 
unequal in its operation. I do not complain so much that | The gentleman has favored us with his views of the 
it withdraws protection from a portion of my constituents, | structure of this Government, and of the manner in which 
as that it still imposes a tax on all of them of about one | the federal constitution was formed. He espouses th: 
hundred per cent. on several necessary articles of con-|doctrine which has long been a favorite one with a large 
sumption. I should prefer a principle of uniform opera-| party in our country, that the constitution was formed by 
tion, which should protect all branches of domestic|the people of the United States as an aggregate body; 
industry that have a just claim to protection, that may even-|and, to establish his proposition, he resorts to that expres- 
tually protect themselves without perpetually taxing the|sion in the preamble to the constitution, ‘* We, the peo- 
country. For Ido not admit that taxes necessarily cheapen | ple,” which has been so often referred to for the same 
commodities. I agree with the gentleman from Massachu-| purpose. It is worthy of remark, that this argument was 
setts, [Mr. Davis,] that our acts of legislation have much | first advanced by those who were opposed to the adoy 
less effect on foreign markets than we are apt to imagine. |tion of the constitution. At the time these words were 
Well, sir, | would afford protection to different branches | inserted, the conclusion which has since been drawn from 
of industry, which exist in consequence of our legislation, |them never once occurred to the eminent men who were 
by some principle as nearly uniform as possible in its ope-|engaged in the formation of that instrument; but the 
ration. Andas it is a fact well established by experience, | sagacity and foresight of Patrick Henry suggested that, in 
that a slow and gradual reduction of duties discourages |aftertimes, this phrase might be seized on us a pretext by 
importations, I would reduce the duties so gradually that|those who were anxious to establish this asa great Na- 
every branch of industry which can be eventually carried } tional Government, and subsequent events have but too 
on without a permanent tax on the country, should re-|well verified the accuracy of the presentiment. 
main uninjured, whilst I would, in the final result, take ‘The importance which has been attached to these word s, 
away all cause of contention or complaint in every section |and the use which has been made of them, have induced 
of the Union. me, Mr. Speaker, to examine in what manner they were 
Such was the object of the amendment which I have jintroduced into the constitution; and if gentlemen will 
had printed and laid on your tables. 1 will not move it at|take the same trouble, they will candidly admit that an in- 
present, perhaps not at all; but with a view of engrafting |ference has been draw n from them never con templated 
some of its principles on the bill reported by the Commit-|by the framers of that instrument. It will be remember 
tee on Manufactures, I intend, when it shall be in order, |ed that when the convention which formed the constitu- 
to propose the following amendment: tion assembled, several plans or draughts were submitted to 
And be it further enacted, ‘That from and after the third |their consideration--one by Governor Randolph, of Vu- 
day of March, 1833, on all duties, whether specific or|ginia; one by Mr. Charles ‘Pinckney, of South Carolina; 
ad valorem, which shall amount to more than perjand one by Mr. Patterson, of New Jersey. After cons 
cent. ad valorem, there shall be an annual reduction of |derab!e discussion, these various plans were referred toa 
ten per cent. on the rate of said duties at the time of}conmittee, called the Committee of Detail, who subse- 





making the said reductions, till they amount to no more | quently reported a draught of a constitution; and, on com- 





than per cent. ad valorem. 
Mr. EVANS, of Maine, then obtained the floor; and 
The House adjourned 


paring it with the different plans submitted, it is very 
obvious that the conmittee selected that of Mr. Pinckney 
as the basis of the draught which they reported. St 's 
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this plan of Mr. Pinckney that we first meet with the ex- 
ression which has since acquired such consequence; and 
a reference to it will show that the members of the con- 
vention did not consider themselves as the delegates of the 
cople of the United States as one body, but that the mem- 
bers of each State were the representatives of each State, 
in its capacity of a distinct social community. There is 
something remarkable in the statement made in the jour- 
nals of the convention, of the submission of Mr. Pinckney’s 
jan. It isin these words: ‘*Mr. Charles Pinckney, one 
of the deputies of South Carolina, laid before the House, 
for their consideration, the draught of a Federal Govern- 
ment, to be agreed upon between the free and indepen- 
dent States of America,” not between the people of the 
States as forming one consolidated republic. And what 
isthe preamble of Mr. Pinckney’s draught? ‘* We, the 
eople of the States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts,” 
&e. “do ordain, declare,” &c.—-showing as clearly as 
words cai indicate, that this Government was to be the | 
result of a compact between the people of the different 
States, with those of the others; and this preamble was 
adopted by the Committee of Detail, and was unanimously 
agreed toby the convention. Here we have the most sa- 
tisfactory testimony not only of Mr. Pinckney’s views, but 
also of the whole convention. Nor can any argument be 
drawn from the subsequent change which was made in 
the preamble by the Committee of Revision, to whom the 
draught reported by the Committee of Detail was, after 
discussion, referred. The term ‘* United States” was, | 
no doubt, substituted for the names of the different States, 
for the sake of brevity; but the meaning is preserved, and 
the intention fully carried out by the declaration ** ordain 
and establish this constitution for the United States of 
America.” Had it been conceived that the constitution 
was forming by the people in their aggregate capacity, 
and for their government as one people, it could have 
been easily expressed; and had they so intended, they 
would have *‘ordained and established” it for the peo- 
ple, and not ** for the States.” . 

But, Mr. Speaker, had the preamble stated expressly 
that the constitution was formed by the people as one 
holy, it would have misrepresented the fact. ‘The con- 
vention was called by authority of the States; the de- 
puties were appointed, not even by the people of the 
States, but by the State Legislatures—-in the convention 
they voted by States—and the constitution, when formed, 
was submitted to the States for their adoption. If it had 
been considered as formed by the people at large, it 
would have been submitted to them in that capacity, and 
the decision of a majority, according to the general prin- 
ciple in popular Governments, would have been sufficient 
for its ratification. Instead of this, however, it was pro- 
vided that the ratification of nine States should be neces- 
sary to put the Government into operation; and even then, 
itwas only to be the Government of those States thus} 
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gentleman from New York is supported in his 
theory of the formation of this Government by very high 
authority. Some of the most distinguished of our public 
men have maintained the same doctrine; but we cannot 
yield to authority when reason is so directly at war with 
it; the sanction of a great name is not sufficient when it is 
controverted by established acts. 

But admit, sir, fora moment, what the gentleman from 
New York so zealously contends for—that the constitution 
was formed by the people as one great bedy, what have 
they stipulated as regards the powers conferred on the 
different departments of this Government? What says the 
oft-repeated tenth article of the amendments to the con- 
stitution? ‘*The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” Whether, then, this instrument is the work of 
the whole people in the aggregate, or of the States, they 
have conferred on this Government certain defined pow- 
ers, and have fixed limits beyond which it cannot legally 
go. All other powers of Government are reserved to the 
respective States. The honor of having interposed this 
safeguard for the rights of the States is due to Massachu- 
setts. The convention of that highly respectable com- 
monwealth, in giving its assent to the constitution, pro- 
posed, in language worthy #{f lasting remembrance, that, 
in order to **remove the fearsand quiet the apprehen- 
sions of many of the good people of this commonwealth, 
and more effectually to guard against an undue adminis- 
tration of the Federal Government,” certain amendments 
should be made to the constitution; the first of which isin 
these strong and emphatic words: ‘* That it be explicitly 
declared that all powers not expressly delegated by the 
aforesaid constitution are reserved to the several States, 
to be by them exercised.” In this preamble we have 
distinctly stated the object of the proposed amendment: 
“to quiet the apprehensions of many of the people, and 
to guard against the undue administration of the Federal 
Government.” Here we have recorded evidence of the 
fears which existed at that early day of the encroachments 
of federal power; and experience teaches us how vain 
were the efforts to fix its limits. This proposition of the 
Massachusetts convention furnishes another strong argu- 
ment as to the manner in which the constitution was 
formed. The delegation of power shows that it was a sur- 
render of powers then exercised by other agents. The 
States were not conferring original powers, but were 
yielding up a portion of their sovereign powers, to be ex- 
ercised by certain general agents. This idea is abun- 
dantly fortified from the expression, all the powers not 
delegated are reserved to the several States.” ‘* Re- 
served” is a relative term, showing that all these powers 
belonged previously to the States; and as they did so be- 
long, they could only be delegated by the States. 

Let us now inquire, Mr. Speaker, what powers have 


ratifying. But, to show more conclusively that the con- ibeen *€ delegated” to the judiciary department of the Fe- 
stitution was not made by the people of the United States|deral Government. Weare called upon by the resolu- 
in their aggregate capacity, at the time when the manner |tions of the gentleman from New York to provide a mode 
of its ratification and adoption was agreed on, it is a re-|for carrying into effect the decision of the Supreme Court, 
markable fact, that four of the thirteen States actually | where the judgment of a State court, in a criminal prose- 
contained a majority of the people of the United States; |cution, has been appealed from and reversed. A previ- 
so that this Government might legitimately have gone into | ous and very important inquiry here presents itself: Does 
operation by the voice of a minority of the people by jthe constitution clothe the Supreme Court with this 
whose delegates it was formed. But, further, the ratifi- lappellate power? It is not pretended that it is expressed 
cation of nine States was to be ** sufficient for the esta-|in the constitution, but it is alleged that it is plainly te be 
blishment of the constitution between the States so ratify- | inferred. Sir, can it be believed that the convention 
ing the same.” No State was to be bound by this instru- iwould have left to implication a power so vast and im- 


ment, but by its own express assent. Even though the 
people of twelve of the thirteen States had unanimously 
adopted the constitution, it could not operate upon the 
inhabitants of the other. How is it possible, then, to be- 
lieve that this is a Government made by the people and 
hot by the States? I am aware, as already remarked, 


/portant, when it might have been so easily expressed; 
land that, too, when they have taken the patns to insert 


powers of much less cons¢ quence * No, sir; had this 
power been intended, it would have been inserted in the 
constitution. But, so far from this power having been 
given, it does not appear, from the journals of the con- 
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vention, that it was ever proposed to be given. Indeed, | therefore, inferior to the constitution. But surely no ar- 
we can find no reference whatever to it. gument can be drawn from this source of the inferiority of 
The gentleman from New York has referred us to an| one tribunal to‘another. The gentleman from New York 
amendment proposed to be added to the constitution by | has overlooked the fact that the ‘inferior tribunals” men. 
the convention of his own State, for the purpose of giving | tioned in the ¢onstitution are such as ‘* Congress may es. 
the right of appeal, in certain cases, from the State courts | tablish;” excluding, therefore, entirely, the idea that the 
to the Supreme Court; and I understand him to infer, from | State tribunals were contemplated. 
the amendment’s not having been adopted, that the power| But, Mr. Speaker, there is another part of the pro. 
was considered as having been already granted. Sir, I et of the New York convention, to which I haye 
had intended to refer to the same proposition, but for the} heretofore had occasion in this House to refer, and to 
purpose of drawing a very different conclusion. The| which [ now invite the serious attention of the House, es. 
amendment proposed by the New York convention was] pecially the honorable gentleman who has introduced the 
in these words: ‘*That the Congress shall not constitute, or-| resolutions under consideration. This convention haye 
dain, or establish any tribunals of inferior courts with any | given indications of that presentiment which so strongly 
other than appellate jurisdiction, except such as may be ne-| impressed the great orator of Virginia. They participated 
cessary for the trial of causes of admiralty, &c.; and inallj in the apprehensions entertained by the good people of 
other cases to which the judicial power of the United! Massachusetts; and to guard against the assumption of 
States extends, and in which the Supreme Court of the} power not delegated to the Federal Government, they 
United States has not original jurisdiction, the causes shall} stated in express terms their construction of the constitu. 
be heard, tried, and determined in some one of the State | tion, and laid down certain principles and rights which they 
courts,.with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court,” declared could ‘not be abridged or violated;” and with 
&c. This proposition was made by Mr. Samuel Jones, a} this understanding they ratified the constitution. Among 
gentleman, as [ learn, of distinguished talents and high| these; was the following: ‘* That the judicial power of the 
character. Can it then be for a moment believed that, if} United States, in cases in which a State may be a party, 
the right of appeal from the State tribunals to the Su-| does not extend to criminal prosecutions, or to authorize 
oo Court had been already conferred, Mr. Jones would] any suit, by any person; against a State.” Sir, we fre. 
ave submitted this proposition? Is it reasonable to sup-| quently hear of contemporaneous expositions of the cop. 
pose that any gentleman would have risen in such an as-| stitution. I appeal to the candor of all who hear me, 
sembly, and seriously proposed an amendment to the con-| whether there can be more decisive evidence of the con- 
stitution, to be carried through all the formsandsolemnities| struction placed on the constitution at the time it was 
necessary for its adoption, when the very object contem-| made; by one of the sovereign parties to the compact; and 
plated by it had been already provided for? Sir, Mr. Jones] does not the gentleman from New. York perceive that he 
was then surrounded by several of the most distinguished | is endeavoring to aid the Supreme Court in the execution 
members of the federal convention; and if he had not] of powers which his own State has solemnly said were 
known the fact, they would have informed him that his! not delegated to it? Is be not now calling upon this 
amendment was unnecessary. But so far from this, there} Mouse to sanction the violation of right, which the con- 
seems to have been no objection made to it. Surely, there | vention of his own State solemnly declared should be held 
could not be stranger evidence desired that this power | Sacred? 
was not embraced within any of the existing provisions of} | But New York was not alone in this precaution. A de- 
the constitution. The gentleman from New York, how-| claration of a similar character, and in precisely the same 
ever, argues that, as the amendment was never adopted, | words, was made by the convention of Rhode Island. 
the power was considered, by the other States as having| Even that small State was cautious in guarding against any 
been already conferred. A single instance will show the| interference with the execution of her criminal laws by 
fallacy of such reasoning. A large portion of this House | this high tribunal. 
and of the country think that Congress have not the} I am aware, Mr. Speaker, that the celebrated twenty- 
power to establish a national bank. Many, however, who] fifth section of the judiciary act of 1789 is relied on as 
entertain this opinion, consider such an institution as high-| having provided for the exercise of this appellate power 
ly expedient and necessary to carry on the operations of| by the Supreme Court. I have, heretofore, on this floor, 
the Government. If, then, a proposition were made to} expressed my opinion as to the unconstitutionality of this 
amend the constitution so as to confer this power on Con-| section. It confers on the Supreme Court powers not given 
gress, this class of our people would vote for it; but all! by the conistitution. But, waiving for the present the 
those who think the power now exists, and those who| constitutionality of the Jaw, 1 maintain that this section 
think it ought not to exist, would unite in opposition to it, | does not embrace ‘criminal ‘cases: this will appear most 
and would certainly prevent its adoption. But could it! manifest from a reference to the terms of the section itself. 
be fairly inferred from this that the power had already | It provides that, in'certain events, ‘a final judgment or 
been given? No such inference would be insisted on; and | decree, in any suit in the highest court of law or equity of 
yet this conclusion would be quite as legitimate as the one! a State in which a decision in the suit could be had, may 
drawn by the gentleman from New York. | be re-examined, and reversed or affirmed, in'the Supreme 
But the gentleman derives this appellate power from /Court of the United States, in the same manner, and under 
those clauses in the constitution which vest the judicial! the same regulations, as if the judgment or decree had 
power in a supreme and inferior courts, and, after desig- | been rendered in the circuit court of the United States; 
nating the instances in which the Supreme Court shall| and the proceedings upon the reversal shall also be the 
have original jurisdiction, provides that ‘* in all other cases | same, except that the Supreme Court, instead of remand- 
its jurisdiction shall be appellate;” and he insists that the} ing the cause for afinal decision, may, at their discretion, 
State courts are inferior, because the constitution and the| if the cause shall have been once remanded before, pro 
law's of the United States, and treaties made under.them, ceed to a final decision, and award execution.” These 
are declared to be ‘* the supreme law of the land,” and; two last words show, most ‘clearly, that the power thus 
the judges of the States are bound thereby. But is not the! conferred on the Supreme Court was intended to be cov 
gentleman aware that the Supreme Courtitself is bound by | fined to civil cases. The absurdity of applying it to crim 
the same obligation’? The President, members of Congress, I nal prosecutions is perfectly obvious. An individual 1s 
every department of the General Government, as well as. tried in a State court, and convicted of a capital offence 
of the State Governments, are also bound by the consti-; In his defence he pleads the constitution or law of the 
tution, and laws, and treaties made under it, and are,! United States, and his plea is overruled. He carries the 
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case, by writ of error, to the Supreme Court; and there| confined, by the express words of the twenty-second sec- 
the decision below is reversed, and the plea sustained. tion, to civil cases. ‘The Supreme Court has itself deter- 
The proceedings being remanded to the State court, it; mined that no appeal lies from the circuit court in crimi- 


refuses to notice them, and the Supreme Court is then to} nal cases, because provision has not been made for them 
«proceed to a final decision, and award execution.” if) by law; the very same reason applies with equal force to 
execution is awarded, instead of being released, the pri-| the State courts. 
soner will be hanged. ‘To award the execution of a sen-| Lam fortified, Mr. Speaker, in my construction of this 
tence of acquittal, would be a.paradox indeed. Let it not| law, by the fact that, from its passage in 1789 down to the 
be said that this is the quibble or hypercriticism of a law-| year 1821, no attempt was ever made to exercise this 
yer: it is the plain and obvious import of the words.| power. On the contrary, as late as the year 1816, in the 
Words are the signs of our ideas; and it is a rule of law, | investigation of the celebrated case of Hunter and Fair- 
that they are to be understood in their most known and| fax in the Supreme Court, Judge Johnson, in delivering 
usual signification. And I hazard little in saying that) his opinion, says: ‘* At present the uncontrollable exer- 
there is scarcely an intelligent individual, who had never| cise of criminal jurisdiction is most securely confided to the 
seen or heard of this law before, who would not agree| State tribunals. The courts of the United States are vest- 
with me in the construction I have placed on it. But, if} ed with no power to scrutinize into the proceedings of 
criminal cases were intended to be embraced, why were} the State courts in criminal cases.” It will be recollected 
theynot named? Criminal laws are not usually so loosely} that this was a civil case brought from the court of appeals 
framed. Sir, the very omission of what could have been| of Virginia, and that the decision of that court was re- 
so easily inserted, affords strong presumptive evidence} versed by the Supreme Court, and the case remanded. 
that criminal prosecutions were not contemplated by the| The Virginia court of appeals utterly denied any power 
framers of this law. in the Supreme Court to review their decisions, and refus- 
A reference, however, to this twenty-fifth section of the| ed obedience to the mandate. This refusal caused the 
judiciary act, in connexion with two other previous sec-| case to be returned to the Supreme Court, when a most 
tions of the same act, will make this whole matter entire-| elaborate opinion was delivered by the court, sustaining 
ly plain. The twenty-second section provides that ‘‘ final} their jurisdiction. Having achieved this conquest, it re- 
judgments and decrees, in civil actions and suits in equi-| quired but another step to acquire the power of con- 
ty, in a circuit court of the United States, may be re-ex-| trolling the State courts in criminal cases also. A few 
amined, and reversed or affirmed, in the Supreme Court, | years was sufficient to present an opportunity; and, ac- 
the citation being signed by a judge of such circuit court, | cordingly, we find this high tribunal, in 1821, solemnly de- 
or justice of the Supreme Court.” The twenty-fourth sec-| ciding, in the case of Cohens vs. the State of Virginia, that 
tion of the same act provides that ‘* on the reversal by the| it did possess this appellate power in criminal as well as 
Supreme Court of a judgment or decree of a circuit court, | civil cases. 
the Supreme Court shall proceed to render such judg-| But, sir, there is yet one more authority to which I beg 
ment, or pass such decree, as the circuit court should have | the attention of the House, and which is not less entitled 
rendered, except when the reversal is in favor of the|to its respect than even a decision of the Supreme Court. 
plaintiff in the original suit, and the damages to be assess-|1 mean the celebrated Virginia report, which has long 
ed, or matter to be decreed on, are uncertain; in which| been, and I hope will long continue to be, the text-book 
case they shall remand the cause for a final decision; and| of republicans. This masterly State paper is known to 
the Supreme Court shall not issue execution in causes that| be from the pen of Mr. Madison. In the formation of 
are removed before them by writs of error, but shall send] the constitution he was a prominent and conspicuous actor, 
a special mandate to the circuit court to award execution| and one of its ablest advocates. His exposition of the 
thereupon.”” Thus, it will be seen that both these sec-| powers conferred by it is therefore doubly entitled to 
tions apply expressly to civil cases and suits in equity; and} our respect. It is not only the argument of the states- 
the twenty-fifth section, immediately succeeding, uses al-| man, but also the testimony of a most competent witness. 
most precisely the same language, except that the word! And what says this report on the subject of this jurisdic- 
“civil” isomitted. But the repetition of the terms * judg-| tion of the Supreme Court? ** The expression (in the con- 


ment or decree in the highest court of law or equity,” | 


and the provision that such judgment or decree shall be 
carried to the Supreme Court, ‘*in the same manner, and 
under the same regulations, as if the judgment or decree 
had been rendered in the circuit court,” evidently show 
that the same description of cases was contemplated. Hf, 
however, a single doubt could remain, it must yield when 
we advert tothe provision in the twenty-fifth section, that 
“the proceedings upon the reversal shall be the same,” 
(on writs of error from the circuit and State courts,) ex- 
cept that, in cases coming from the State courts, the Su- 
preme Court, instead of remanding the cause for a final 
decision, as required in cases coming from the circuit 
courts, **may, at their discretion, if the cause shall have 
been once remanded before, proceed to a final decision, 
and award execution.” Here we find that the proceed- 
ings in cases coming from the State and circuit courts are 
to be the same, and in both execution is to be awarded; 
in the one by the direction of the Supreme Court, and in 
the other by the Supreme Court itself. 


and criminal cases cannot be the same. ‘The employment 


It is scarcely ne-| of this august tribunal. 
cessary to remind the House that the proceedings in civil! this argument further. If gentlemen are not satisfied from 


: the authorities adduced, I despair of producing conviction. 
of the same terms in each of these different sections must | 


stitution) ‘cases in law and equity,’ is manifestly confined 
to cases of a civil nature, and would exclude cases of cri- 
minal jurisdiction. ‘Criminal cases in law and equity’ 
would be a language unknown to the law.” 

And after quoting that clause of the constitution giving 
the Supreme Court ‘appellate jurisdiction, both as to 
law and fact,” the report thus proceeds: ‘* This para- 
graph, by expressly giving an appellate jurisdiction, in 
cases of Jaw and equity arising under the constitution, to 
fact as well as to law, clearly excludes criminal cases, 
where the trial by jury is secured; because the fact in 
such cases is not a subject of appeal.” Sir, it is difficult 
to conceive how this reasoning can be resisted. In the 
whole catalogue of the rights of the people of this coun- 
try, none is more definitively guarded, or considered 
more sacred, than that of trial by jury, especially in cri- 
minal cases. Never could it have been intended by the 
framers of the constitution that the verdict of a jury, in 
cases of this kind, should be subject to the re-examination 
Sir, it would be folly to pursue 


But, Mr. Speaker, the Supreme Court have decided 


convince the most sceptical that the same class of cases is! that they do possess this appellate power, and they have 
contemplated in both. But it has been already seen that | exercised it. They have not only reviewed, but reversed, 
appeals from the circuit court to the Supreme Court are Ithe judgment of the highest court of a sovereign State of 
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this Union in a criminal case, and that judgment founded it is the right of the State to protect itself. Will it be saiq 
on the verdict of a jury. The question, one of no ordinary’ that this, too, isa natural right? It is very immaterial by 
magnitude, now presents itself, whether the State od what name it is characterized; it is sufficient for my argu. 
bound to yield obedience to this decision. ‘This brings us} ment that the right exists. The law of nations has been 
to the consideration of that great question which now per-| defined by some writers to be ‘the law of nature as ap. 
vades this whole country, and on opposite sides of which} plied to nations,” and I am not certain that this right may 
some of our most distinguished public men are arrayed. | not also be very properly termed ‘natural right applied 
it is contended on the one hand that the Supreme Court) to nations.” These rights, when they have not been de. 
is the exclusive and sole expositor of the constitution in| legated to the Federal Government, belong to the States x 
the last resort; that it is the final arbiter, from whose de-| fully, and these obligations are as complete, as though tie 
cision there is no appeal; and to its mandate States, as well! Federal Government had never been formed; and docs }; 
as individuals, are bound to submit. On the other side, it}make any difference whether these rights, either of . 
is maintained that the federal constitution is a compact} State or its citizens, are attacked by the invading ariny of 
among the States; that by this compact these States have|a foreign foe, or the arbitrary and unconstitutional act of 
surrendered a portion of their sovereign rights, retaining| the Federal Government? Is not this right of self-protec. 
all others; that there has been no common umpire desig-| tion as sacred and as perfect in the one case as in the other? 
nated to determine questions of contested power; and/Let us take another case: suppose Congress should pass a 
that, therefore, cach State, as a party, has a right to judge| law (and really there are grounds for serious apprehen. 
for itself, and consequently the right to resist the exer-|sion that such a project will, at no distant day, be attempt. 
cise of any power by the Fedcral Government not granted} ed) to emancipate the slaves of the Southern States. The 
to it. It is not denied by any one; on the contrary, it is} owners would, of course, refuse a willing obedience to the 
expressly conceded by the warmest advocates of a strong|statute. The slave brings suit in the State court, if yoy 
Federal Government, that when the Government becomes] please, and produces this law in support of his freedom, 
tyrannical and oppressive, the people have a right to resist. | If the State court determines against the validity of the 
But this, it is said, is a mere natural right—the right which | law, the slave, under the twenty-fifth section of the judi. 
every individual has to protect himself against oppression. | ciary act, so often referred to, appeals to the Supreme 
From the diversity of opinion which exists on these vari-|Court. If, then, upon that appeal, the court should de. 
ous points, certain theories have been suggested within a| termine that the law was valid, and give judgment in fayor 
few years, with which I confess I was for a time much per-| of the slave, would the people be bound to submit to such 
plexed, and have only found relief by tracing them out}a law and such a decision? I shall be told at once that this 
to their practical results; and I apprehend, if gentlemen |is such an interference with the rights of private property 
will apply this rule to the conflicting doctrines that are} that it would justify open resistance—-a resort to the exer. 
now prevailing, there will be less difficulty than is gene-|cise of our natural rights. And who, let me ask, is to 
rally imagined, in arriving at a correct conclusion. judge of the propriety of making this resort? Unques. 

Let us for a moment examine this doctrine of natural] tionably the people, whose rights are thus violated. And 
right. The right is admitted, but it is said the exercise} have they not equally the right to determine in what mao- 
of it amounts to rebellion, and involves the guilt of trea-}ner this resistance shall be made? Will any one deny 
son. Admit it, and this only shows that the individual) that, if they can redress themselves by the counter legis. 
exercises the right at the hazard of subjecting himself] lation of their State Government, to whose protection tlie) 
to punishment. He judges for himself of the oppressions| are entitled, it is not preferable to resort to the sword’ 
of his Government; he determines whether the Govern-| There is, too, a striking difference between this resistance 
ment has violated the compact by which the people, | by individuals and that of a State. In the latter the re. 
among whom he lives, are associated; and he decides for| sistance is under the authority of law. 
himself on the mode of obtaining relief; but he decides}! And while we are reminded that, by resisting the laws 
at the risk of the consequences which may ensue—he | of the Union, the penalties of treason may be incurred, 
acts at his peril. But let us go one step further, and| it may be well toremember that the States have the powe: 
apply this principle to a body of individuals—a portion of| of declaring what shall constitute treason against them 
a kingdom or nation. Our own country, while we were | When, then, it is said an officer of a State Government, 
colonies, will furnish a most appropriate example. The} who, under the sovereign authority of that State, resistsa 
measures of the Government had become oppressive and} law of the Federal Government, or a decision of the Su- 
tyrannical; the people remonstrated, but their remonstran-| preme Court, commits treason against the United States, 
ces were unheeded. They, then, in the exercise of this} let it not be forgotten that if a citizen of the State thus 
right of judging for themselves when their rights were| resisting should aid, even under the authority of the 
violated, determined on resistance. They, to be sure, did} United States, in an attempt to force her to submit, he is 
it at their peril; had they failed, they would probably have | guilty of treason against his own State. Sir, the disceri- 
been treated as rebels; every thing depended on the re-|ment and penetration of the celebrated Luther Martn 
sult; and their success justified the measures to which they | perceived, from the powers of the States, and those dele- 
resorted. gated to the Federal Government, that this very difficulty 

But, superadded to this natural right, the respective | might arise; that the citizens of the States might be placed 
States of this Union have certain imherent, sovereign} in such a situation that, act as they might, they would be 
rights, to which they became entitled upon the establish-| guilty of treason; and it formed (as has been read to us by 
ment and recognition of their independence, and of which) the gentleman from New York) one of his numerous 0} 
they cannot be divested but by their consent, or by con-| jections to the adoption of the federal constitution. 
quest. In this capacity, each State is entitled tothe al-| But let us examine a little more particularly this idea 
legiance of its citizens, and bound to protect them in the | of the commission of treason against the United States 
enjoyment of their rights; and this sovereignty is perfect, | by the public authorities and people of a State, and see 
and unimpaired in all cases where it has not been delegat-| how it wili turn out in practice. An individual charge¢ 
ed to the Federal Government. Among these sovereign | with the commission of an offence against the Unie 
rights is that of protecting itself or its citizens from out-} States must be tried in the State where the offence 1s col 
rage or oppression. Let me state a very plain case: one; mitted. When, then, the laws of the Union have be 
of the States is invaded by a foreign nation, and the Fe-|come so oppressive as to determine a State to resist; # hie! 
deral Government fails, in compliance with its constitu-| the oppressions are such as to rouse the people to defend 
tional obligation, to defend it. It will not be denied that | their rights, even at the hazard of a civil war, do you think 
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you would find among that people a jury who would con- |reduce her to this extremity; and I would that this respon- 
yicta fellow-citizen of treason, for having acted under the |sibility was more deeply felt in this House. 
authority and in the defence of the sovereign rights of| But we are told, Mr. Speaker, that if these doctrines 
his State? As a question of law, the federal judge might, |are admitted, and acted on by the States, anarchy, con- 
and probably would, determine that the act amounted to | fusion, and bloodshed must be the consequence; that the 
treason under the constitution of the United States; but | States will ‘‘shoot madly from their spheres,” and leave 
would the jury, a part of this very State, this social com- | but the ‘broken and scattered fragments of a once glori- 
munity, i impressed with the allegiance which they |ous republic,” Now, sir, this is an argument against the 
owed to that State—would this jury return a verdict of |exercise of the right, but not against the existence of it. 
guilty, under such circumstances? Never, sir; no, never. |If the argument prove any thing as against the right it- 
But I may be told 1 am arguing from extreme cases. I |self, it would prove too much; for it would apply as 
havearight todo so. Itis only an extreme case that will |strongly against the natural right of the individuals to re- 
justify a resort to such measures on the part of a State. |sist the oppressions of the Government, as against the po- 
No State will ever attempt to assume this attitude except |litical sovereign rights of the social community which is 
in cases of * palpable and dangerous violations of the con- | made up of those same individuals; and yet the former is 
stitution” by the Federal Government. The admission that |admitted on all hands. 
this right exists in an extreme case, is quite enough for| But it by no means follows that, because this right ex- 
me. Itis only in these cases that I contend for it; but of \ists, it will therefore be frequently, or on trivial occasions, 
this extremity the State must judge. exerted. No, sir, the responsibility incurred by the 
Allow me now, Mr. Speaker, to present a different view | State authorities, by such a resort, is too great: the peo- 
of this question. Take the case of a treaty between two |ple of a State would themselves pause and deliberate, 
separate and independent nations. Certain rights are |caimly and seriously, before determining on such a pro- 
secured to each, and certain obligations are incurred by |ceeding; and never would do it but under the full con- 
each to the other. | Now, who isto decide whether these | viction that there was no other mode of preserving their 
obligations are faithfully performed, or whether there has|rights. Sir, look back at the history of the last forty 
been any violation of these rights? There is no com-|years. Many laws have been passed by Congress, which 
mon umpire between them; each must, therefore, in the |have been considered or declared by some one or more 
exercise of its high sovereign rights, decide for itself, not }of the States unconstitutional; yet, there have been but 
only as to the infractions of the treaty, butas to the manner |few instances where they have determined to resist or 
of redress; whether by remonstrance, by fresh negotia-|countervail their operation. When I am asked, then, 
tions, or by anappeal to arms. Apply these principles tothe | what security there is against this resort of the States to 
States composing this Union. This has been most appro- |their original sovereign rights, and their refusal to submit 
priately called a **confederacy ofnations.” Let not gentle- lto the laws of Congress, l answer, itis in the responsibility 
men be alarmed at the term; for these States are nothing j}of those who guide the councils of the States, and on 
more nor less than nations; and in the exercise ofall the pow-|public opinion. Sir, this is essentially a Government 
ers not surrendered or delegated to the Federal Govern- | founded on, and supported by, public opinion; and when- 
ment, they are as sovereign and independent as any other |ever this has ceased to operate, the Government is at an 
nationonearth. This confederacy, then, having been form-|end. If a State should resolve on resisting a law of the 
ed by a compact, or a treaty, between these States or na-| United States, or even on seceding from the Union, do 
tions, and no umpire or arbiter having been agreed on be-|you believe that the application of force would coerce 
tween them, to judge of the violations or infractions of this|her to submission? No, sir; whenever this resort is at- 
compact, it necessarily follows that each State, asa party, |tempted, the days of this republic are numbered! When- 
must judge for itself, when the rights secured by the com-|ever the moral feeling of the country has ceased to ope- 
pact, or the sovereignty retained, are violated; and having |rate, it would be vain, nay, it would be madness, to resort 
this right to judge of the infraction, it has the undoubted |to physical force. The experience of my own State, 
right to determine as to the mode of its action in protect-|Mr. Speaker, that State which has furnished so many il- 
ing and securing its rights. lustrations as to the relative rights and powers of this and 
In the discussions which have been had as to the mode jthe State Governments, has taught a lesson on this sub- 
which a State may adopt in resisting the exercise of un-|ject, from which we might draw some useful instruction. 
constitutional power by the General Government, much |[t cannot have escaped the recollection of gentlemen, 
has been said as to the character of the measures to be |that, a few years ago, while we were engaged in an un- 
pursued. By some they are declared to be peaceful;|happy controversy with the Federal Government, its 
while others msist that they are violent and revolutionary. |Chief, in an unfortunate moment, ventured to intimate 
This, it seems to me, will depend entirely on the result. |that military force might be resorted to, to compel the 
The only effectual modes for a State to pursue, to prevent |State to submit; and what was the effect of this threat? 
a violation of her rights, are either by refusing obedience, |It was like an electric spark—every part of our State was 
when some act is required on her part, or by counter legis- |instantaneously in a flame! Divided as we were on local 
lation, or open resistance, if the illegal act is attempted to |subjects, and cut up into State parties, on this subject all 
be carried into execution by the Federal Government. lunited, and exclaimed, as with one voice, in those memo- 
The latter mode is, of course, violent; the others may be-|rable words of our virtuous and distinguished Chief Ma- 
come so. If a State refuses obedience to a law of Con-|gistrate onanotheroccasion: ‘* The argument is exhausted, 
gress or a judgment of the Supreme Court, or resolves, jand we willstand by our arms!” And such, sir, will ever 
by counter legislation, to prevent the operation of the jbe the effect when the measures of this Government are 
one, or the execution of the other, and the federal autho-|such as that it may be necessary to use force to carry them 
rities should repeal the obnoxious law, or forbear to exe- {into operation. : 
cute the judgment, the remedy will be peaceable. Butif}| Mr. Speaker, there is nothing new or original in the 
the Federal Government persist, and the State will not|views I have presented. ‘These doctrines were asserted 
yield, it must end in revolution or subjection by force. In|by the fathers of the political church; they have been, 
assuming an attitude which may thus terminate in civil war, jat different periods, mainta:‘ned by many of the most dis- 
and perhaps disunion, a State certainly acts undera solemn, \tinguished men of our country, and recognised by seve- 
a fearful responsibility. There is, however, a still greater |ral of the States of this Union.  Itis scarcely necessary 
responsibility on that Government whose measures are so|to remind the House that they were first formally set 
oppressive and violative of the rights of the State as to/forth in the legislative resolutions of Virginia and Ken- 
Vor. ViIT.—214 
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tucky, which were occasioned by the passage of the cele-| 
brated alien and sedition laws. The principles thus ad- 
vanced, having been violently assailed in other quarters o 
the Union, they were subsequently most triumphantly 
vindicated in that celebrated report which, as already stated, 
was drawn by Mr. Madison, and adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia. 

.Familiar as I know gentlemen are with these documents, 
I deem it so important to the defence of my cause, that I 
must be perinitted to read a few extracts. The General 
Assembly of Virginia declares that ‘‘the constitution is a 
compact to which the States are parties, and that, in case! 
of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of other’ 
powers, not granted by the said compact, the States who are 
parties thereto have the right, and are in duty bound, to 
interpose for arresting the progress of the evil, and for 
maintaining in their respective limits the authorities, rights, 
and liberties appertaining to them.” This General Assembly 
further declared that ‘*the States being the parties to the 
constitutional compact, and in their sovereign capacity, it 
follows of necessity that there can be no tribunal above 
their authority to decide, in the last resort, whether the 
compact made by them be violated, and consequently that, 
as the parties to it, they must themselves decide, in the 
last resort, such questions as may be of sufficient magni- 
tude to require their interposition.” Ifan attempt to arrest 
the operation ofthe criminal laws of a State, or ‘*to drag 
the sovereign power to the bar of the Supreme Court,” 
be not questions of sufficient magnitude to justify this 
interposition, it would be difficult to conceive a case that 
this declaration would embrace. 

The Kentucky resolutionsare of the same import, and de- 
clare ‘‘ that whensoever the General Government assumes 
undelegated powers, its acts are unauthoritative, void, and 
of no force; that this Government was not made the exclu- 
sive or final judge of the extent of the powers delegated 
to itself; but that, as in all other cases of compact among 
parties having no common judge, cach party has an equal 
right to judge for itself, as well of infractions as of the 
mode and measure of redress.” Sir, we have here the 
whole doctrine of State rights summed up in a few lines; 
and when we remember that they are from the same hand 
that penned the Declaration of Independence, we can but 
rejoice that sentiments so correct, and so essential to the 
preservation of this Government, should come recommend- 
edtous by such high authority. But, Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently met with a speech of one of the most eminent 
statesmen of this or any age, in this or any country, in 


which the rights and powers of the State and Federal Go-| States as another party. 


vernments are laid down with a perspicuity and simplicity 
that would appear to be not only perfectly intelligible, 
but satisfactory to every one. 
the name of Alexander Hamilton will ensure the attention 


of the House to the extract 1 am about to read; and I doubt} 


not that gentlemen around me will participate in the sur- 


prise, as i hope they will in the pleasure, which I felt when| 


it first met my eye. The speech from which I am about to 


read was delivered in the New York convention, while the} 


ratification of the constitutiofi was under discussion. Speak- 
ing of the concurrent jurisdiction of the united and indi- 
vidual States in matters of taxation, General Hamilton says: 

**I maintain that the word supreme imports no more 


than this, that the constitution, and laws made in pursu-| 


ance thereof, cannot be controlled or defeated by any 
other law. ‘The acts of the United States, therefore, will 
be absolutely obligatory as to all proper objects and 
powers of the General Government. 


Congress are restricted toa certain sphere, and when they 
depart from this sphere, they are no longer supreme or 
binding. In the same manner, the States have certain 
independent powers, in which their laws are supreme; for 
example, in making and executing laws concerning the 
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punishment of certain crimes, such as murder, theft, kc, 
the State cannot be controlled.” 

Sir, has there not been an attempt to control the State 
of Georgia in the exercise of this very right, that of pun. 
ishing crimes? Was not the writ of error in the case of 
Tassels issued for the express purpose of reversing the 
judgment of one of her courts upon the crime of murder’ 
And if the Supreme Court can, by virtue of its appellate 
power, review and reverse the judgments of the State 
courts in criminal cases, is it not manifest that the States 
exercise these ‘* independent powers,” subject to the con. 
trol of this high tribunal? 

But let us hear this eminent statesman further: 

‘‘ That the States have an undoubted right to levy tax. 
es, in all cases in which they are not prohibited, is a posi 
tion founded on the obvious and important principle in 
confederated Governments, that whatever is not express. 
ly given to the federal head, is reserved to the members 
The truth of this principle must strike every intelligent 
mind. In the first formation of Government, by the asso 
ciation of individuals, every power in the community is 
delegated, because the Government is to extend to every 
possible object; nothing is reserved but the unalienable 
rights of mankind. But when a number of these societies 
unite for certain purposes, the rule is different, and fo; 
the plainest reason; they have already delegated their 
sovereignty and their powers to theirseveral Governments, 
and these cannot be recalled and given to another without 
an express act. I submit to the committee whether th 
reasoning is not conclusive.” 

Sir, I submit to this House whether this reasoning js 
not conclusive; and I submit further, whether the supreme 
and uncontrollable authority of the States, in cases where 
the sovereignty is not expressly delegated, is not most 
distinctly admitted and supported. 

1 will next invite the attention of the House to the opi 
nion of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in the case of 
the Commonwealth vs. Cobbett, which occurred in the 
year 1798. The defendant was an alien, and petitioned 
the court for leave to remove the case to the Federa! 
Court, as provided for by the twelfth section of the jud 
ciary act. The State court were unanimous in their opi- 

nion, refusing the motion (notwithstanding the law) on 
the ground that the constitution conferred no such power 
Chief Justice McKean, a jurist of great celebrity, in de- 
livering the opinion of the court, uses this strong and ex- 
plicit language: ‘It (the constitution] isa league or treaty 
made by the individual States as one party, and all th 
When two nations differ about 
the meaning of any clause, sentence, or word in a treaty, 
| neither has an exclusive right todecide. But if it cannot 
jbe thus accomplished, each has a right to retain its 
|own interpretation until a reference be had to the me- 
diation of other nations, an arbitration, or the fate of war 
There is no provision in the constitution that, in sucha 
case, the judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
| States shall control and be conclusive; neither can Congress 
by a law confer that power. There appears to be a defect 
in this matter--it is a casus omissus which ought to be re- 
|medied.”” Here is the doctrine of the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky resolutions; the doctrines upon which Georgia bss 
practised, most distinctly asserted and supported by a tr 
bunal ofthe highest authority. And these doctrines have 
been reaffirmed, at a later period, by the Legislature o! 
this same State, Pennsylvania. ‘The House will indulg: 
me in reading a few extracts from a report and resolutions 


wers: The States as well) adopted by the Legislature of that State in 1809: ‘As 
asindividuals are bound by these laws; but the laws of| 


connected with the federal system, the State Governments, 
with their inherent rights, must, at every hazard, be p1 

served entire, otherwise the General Government may 4 
sume a character never contemplated by its framers, whic 
may change its whole nature.” Again: ‘* That, as amen 





ber of the Federal Union, the Legislature of Pennsylys) 
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acknowledges the supremacy, and will cheerfully submit 
tothe authority, of the General Government, as far as that 
authority is delegated by the constitution of the United 
States; but whilst they yicld to this authority, when exer- 
cised within their constitutional limits, they trust they will 
not be considered as acting hostile to the General Govern- 
ment, when, as guardians of State rights, they cannot per- 
mit an infringement of those rights by an unconstitutional 
exercise of power in the United States’ courts.” 

Hear again the declaration of this same State, by her 
Legislature, in the year 1811: ** The people of the United 
states, by the adoption of the federal constitution, esta- 
blished a General Government for special purposes, re- 
serving to themselves, respectively, the rights and au- 
thorities not delegated in that instrument. ‘To the com- 
pact thereby created, each State acceded in its character 
as a State, and as a party, the United States forming, as 
to it, the other party; the act of Union thus entered into 
being, to all intents and purposes, a treaty between sove- 
reign States. The General Government, by this treaty, 
was not constituted the exclusive or final judge of the 
powers it was to exercise; for if it were so to judge, then 
its judgment, and not the constitution, would be the 
measure of its authority. Should the General Govern- 
ment, in any of its departments, violate the provisions of 
the constitution, it-rests with the States and with the peo- 
ple to apply suitable remedies.” 

Now, sir, these various resolutions mean something; 
this is not mere children’s play. These principles are 
proclaimed by this Legislature (to use their own strong 
language) as ‘‘ guardians of State rights;” and when 
they speak of the ‘‘inherent rights of the States,”? some- 
thing more is intended than the natural rights of individuals. 

But L turn to a different section of the Union, and pre- 
sent for the consideration of gentlemen the opinions main- 
tained by the young and powerful State of Ohio on this 
subject. I beg gentlemen to listen to this voice from be- 
yond the mountains: 


“Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of 


Ohio, That, in respect to the powers of the Government 
of the several States which compose the American Union, 
and the powers of the Federal Government, this General 
Assembly do recognise and approve the doctrines asserted 
by the Legislatures of Virginia and Kentucky in their re- 
solutions of November and December, 1798, and January, 
1800.” 

Sir, it must have been peculiarly gratifying to Virginia 
and Kentucky, and especially to those distinguislied states- 
men under whose counsel and through whose influence 
these “*doctrines” were asserted, to see this young and 
enterprising sister, in such explicit terms, setting her seal 
to these important principles. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we find also the great State of New 
York, the ** Empire State,” (as it has been most appro- 
priately called,) throwing itself into the same scale, and 
maintaining the same principles. Inthe year 1824, her 
Legislature, in passing some resolutions as to the power 
of Congress to demand tonnage duties from canal boats in 
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There is, however, Mr. Speaker, one other State which 
jhas recently adopted resolutions containing sentiments 
jstill more decisive and appropriate to the present investi- 
gation. I hold in my hand certain resolutions of the Le- 
gislature of Massachusetts, which, if I am not grossly 
mistaken, carry the doctrine of State rightsas far as Geor- 
gia, or any other State, has ever contended for. Sir, it 
jwas with peculiar pleasure that I read such sound and 
|wholesome doctrines coming from this ancient and vene- 
rable commonwealth. 

Sir, in the discussion which took place in this House 
|two years ago on the bill providing for the removal of the 
Indians, I maintained that that article of the treaty of 
Holston between the United States and the Cherokees, 
which guarantied to the Indians the possession of land 
lying within the chartered limits of Georgia, was uncon- 
stitutional and void, and that Georgia had the right so to 
consider it. Strongly as this doctrine was at that time 
contested, I was sensible that nothing but a good endors- 
er was wanting to give it currency. Little did I promise 
myself that I should so soon have an endorser of such un- 
questionable character. Who will now venture to con- 
trovert principles coming to us with the broad seal of this 
renowned commonwealth? 

The controversy with regard to our Northeastern boun- 
dary between Maine and New Brunswick is familiar to 
every gentleman here, as are the negotiations which have 
been carried on between this and the British Govern- 
ment, and the decision of the King of the Netherlands, 
the arbiter selected by the two Governments to settle the 
disputed boundary. In regard to the decision by which 
a portion of territory heretofore claimed by Maine and 
Massachusetts has been adjudged to belong to New 
Brunswick, the Legislature of Massachusetts resolved 
«that the Government of the United States has no consti- 
tutional right to cede any portion of the territory of the 
States composing the Union to any foreign Power, or to 
deprive any State of any land or other property, without 
ithe consent of such State previously obtained; and that 
any act purporting to have such an effect would be 
wholly null and void, and in no way obligatory upon the 
Government or the people of the said States.” Sir, Geor- 
igia has never gone further than this in the assertion of her 
jrights. She has only carried out into practice the princi- 
|ples here laid down. Exercising this right of judging for 
herself when the Federal Government has transcended its 
constitutional powers, she has regarded its acts done in 
|violation of the constitution as null and void, and in no 
| way obligatory upon the Government or people. And in 
\future, whenever our brethren of Massachusetts shall be 
idisposed to indulge in those censures and denunciations 
lof us of which they have been heretofore so unsparing, 
\it is to be hoped they will first refer to the records of their 
jown Legislature, and remember, while they are con- 
demning us, what a judgment they are pronouncing upon 
j themselves. 
| But let us hear the sentiments of Maine on the subject 
jwhich has thus excited Massachusetts. Among the pro- 


| 
| 





that State, declare that ‘*such claim is so evidently unjust |ceedings of her Legislature of 1831, we find the following 
and oppressive, that the interference of the State is called |resolution: ‘* That the convention (treaty between the 
forin defence ofits citizens;” and although they proceeded United States and Great Britain) of September, 1827, 
no further than to pass resolutions instructing their mem- |tended to violate the constitution of the United States, and 
bers in Congress to use their endeavors to prevent the ex-|to impair the sovereign rights and powers of the State of 
action of these duties, yet not only the right, but the duty | Maine, and that Maine is not bound by the constitution to 


of the State to interfere is most explicitly asserted. And 
one of the most distinguished sons* of this great State de- 
clared, in another branch of this Legislature, that if the 
General Government insisted on its pretensions, and at- 
tempted to enforce them, ‘it would be an encroachment 
on the rights of the State, which she ought and would 
resist to the last extremity.” This language requires no 
interpretation. 


» Van Buren, 


submit to the decision which is, or has been, made under 
jthat convention.” Still later, and only during the past 
winter, we find the Legislature of this State following up 
these principles by adopting, among others, the following 
resolution: ‘*That if there is an attribute of State sovereign- 
ty which is unqualified and undeniable, it is the right of ju- 
risdiction to the utmost limits of State territory.” Sir, 
comment here is unnecessary. These declarations are so 
plain, that ‘*be who runs may read;” and I most sincerely 
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hope that the principles thus asserted by Massachusetts | attempted to palm a delusion upon the people of his own 
and Maine will be maintained by every State in the Union. | State. 
This Government does not possess the power of ceding} But let us hear the opinion of his great coadjutor, Mr. 
away either the property or jurisdiction of one of the | Marshall. ‘With respect to disputes between a State 
States, without its consent; and a treaty entered into-for |and citizens of another State, the jurisdiction has becn 
this purpose is not, and cannot be, binding on the State |decried with unusual vehemence. I hope no gentleman 
whose territory is thus disposed of, or whose jurisdiction | will think that a State will be called at the bar of the Fede. 
is thus attempted to be limited. iral Court. Is there no such case at present? Are there 
I am aware, Mr. Speaker, that the expressicns of|not many cases in which the Legislature of Virginia is a 
opinion, or the reasoning of the Southern States, on these |party; and yet the State is not sued? It is not rational 
oints, will have very little weight with many gentlemen |to suppose that the sovereign power shall be dragged be. 
ere; but it is due to the State of Virginia, the Old Do- fore a court. The intent is to enable States to recover 
Minion, that ancient commonwealth, to which we are so \claims of individuals residing in other States.” Sir, could 
much indebted for the propagation of sound political prin-| words be plainer or more explicit? Could language have 
ciples, to show how steady and uniform she has been in| been employed, better calculated to quell the fears and 
her course. I therefore beg leave to read one or two re-| quiet the apprehensions of the most jealous? Could jt 
solutions passed by her Legislature in the year 1828. 'then have been believed that, in less than five years, suits 
Resolved, That the constitution of the United States would have been brought against one of these States by 
being a federative compact between sovereign States, in| individuals? that individuals would have called a State into 
construing which no common arbiter is known, each State court? and that the Supreme Court would have sustain. 
has the right to construe the compact for itself; that, in|ed jurisdiction? Yet such was the case with several of 
giving such construction, each State should be guided, as the States; and among them was the case already men. 
Virginia has ever been, by a sense of forbearance and re-| tioned of Chisholm’s executor against the State of Geor. 
spect for the opinion of the other States, and by commu-| gia. But Georgia knew too well the jurisdiction intended 
nity of attachment to the Union, so far as the same may to be conferred on the Supreme Court; she knew her 
be consistent with self-preservation, and a determined | rights; the rights of sovereignty which she had retained 
purpose to preserve the purity of our republican institu-|and those which she had delegated; and acting upon th; 
tions.” \right for which T have been contending, of construing the 
These resolutions were preceded by a report, setting constitution for herself, and of determining on its violatiens, 
forth, in strong language, those State right doctrines! she would not ‘*condescend to be a party” to the cause; 
which, in 1798, Virginia was among the first to advance, |and she was actually proceeding to take measures for the 
and which it is hoped she will be the last to relinquish. | protection of hersovereignty, when her sister States, cor 
Considering the immediate relationship in which my |scious that she was right, and that the court were at. 
own State stands to the present discussion, I shall be par-| tempting to exercise a power not conferred on it, inter- 
doned, Mr. Speaker, for referring to her history. In the | posed, and by an amendment to the constitution express 
year 1791, the case of Chisholm’s executor against that |ly provided that ‘*the judicial power of the United States 
State, to which the honorable gentleman from New York shal) not extend to the commencement or prosecution of 
(Mr. Penpieron) has referred, was brought in the Su-!suits against one of the States by an individual.” Yes, 
preme Court of the United States. And here, sir, we sir, so well satisfied were the other States that Georgia 
are furnished with testimony of the early disposition of was right in resisting this attack upon her sovercignty, 
this tribunal to assume powers not intended to be confer-|that they even framed this amendment to the constituti 
redon it. When the constitution was formed, the idea |so as to apply to cases already commenced and then pend" 
of clothing this court with jurisdiction over causes to being. I ask, in the most perfect confidenee, whether 
brought against a State, so furas we can learn from the | there could be a more decisive concession of the right as- 
journal of debates, was never even suggested. It was! serted and maintained by the State of Georgia. 
certainly not contemplated by the convention, else it! This same Supreme Court, then, Mr. Speaker, is th 
would have been expressed in the constitution. But we tribunal to which we are referred asappropriately qual fic 
have stronger evidence that it was not intended. That to settle, not only cases arising between individuals, but 
part of the constitution giving the Supreme Court juris-'also all controversies as to the rights of the States, and 
diction of ** controversies between two or more States, ‘especially to be the arbiter and final judge of their ow: 
between a State and citizens of another State, and be- powers. ‘To induce the States to submit to this jurisdi 
tween a State or the citizens thereof, and foreign States, tion, we are told that it would be unsafe to leave the di 
citizens, or subjects,” was zealously and vehemently op- cision of these important constitutional questions to tl 
posed by Mr. George Mason in the Virginia convention. State courts—-that there is great contrariety of opinion 
And what were the replies of Mr. Madison and Mr. John | the different States as to the various questions arising und 
Marshall?—replies which have been so frequently refer- | the constitution, and that the State courts would parts 
red to of late, and which ought from the beginning to/of the bias preduced by the public opinion of their ov 
have put this question at rest. Mr. Madison says, in the |States. To this I reply, in the first place, that thes: 
most explicit terms, that **the jurisdiction in contro- | considerations might be an argument in favor of conferring 
versies between x State and citizens of another State is the power, but by no means show that the power already 
much objected to, and perhaps without reason. It is not exists. Let us, however, examine the argument, and see 
in the power of individuals to call any State into court. | whether it be sufficient to induce us to yickl the cxercise 
The only operation it can have is, that, if a State should |of this power to this high tribunal. It is said that the 
wish to bring suit against a citizen, it must be in the Fede-| Supreme Court is perfectly unbiassed and impartial--that 
ral Court. ‘This’ will give satisfaction to individuals, as/it is clevated above the littke storms and tempests that 
it will prevent citizens, on whom a State may have a claim, lagitate the different political parties of the country, and 
being dissatisfied with the State courts, and if a State | fur removed from sll political and party feeling. Why, 
should condescend to be a party, this court may take ad. |sir, gentlemen certainly forget how this court is compose! 
vantage of it.” This is the opinion, and, as remarked|Are not its members ‘*men of like passions with ow! 
with regard to another subject, the testimony of Mr. |{selves?”? Do they not partake of the frailties of eur na 





Madison, one of the principal actors in the formation of|ture? Have they not all, in tmes gone by, been engaged 


this instrument. Had it been intended to confer this pow-|in party struggles and political conflicts? And do gentle 
; ; : 
er, Mr. Madison would have candidly admitted it, and not Imen suppose that so soon as they have been elevated t 
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the justice seat, all their prejudices have subsided, and | 
that they have ceased to feel their influence’? Sir, is the 
atmosphere of the judgment hall so pure? Is there any 
thing inthe ermine so sanctifying, that, so soon as men 
attain these exalted stations, they become regenerated, and 
no longer feel the influence of former opinions? I will 
take one single instance for the purpose of illustration, 
and certainly a more illustrious example could not be ad- 
duced—-the present Chief Justice of the United States. 
Now, sir, pure and elevated as are the virtues of this 
distinguished man, pre-eminent as his talents are univer- 
sally admitted to be, does any gentleman believe that he 
would have been raised to his present station at the time 
he was, had his political principles been different from 
what they were? Judge Marshall had been, from the 
original organization of parties in this country, a leading 
and prominent member of the federal party; he had, no 
doubt, honestly espoused, and certainly ably sustained, 
the principles of that party; and will any one tell me of 
a single one of those principles that he has relinquished 
since his elevation tothe woolsack? Sir, [ intend not the 
slightest disrespect to this distinguished personage: 1 am 
incapable of entertaining a sentiment of the kind. Asan 
American, I am proud of such an ornament to our courts, 
and to our country; nor do I design any reflection on his 
distinguished associates. I respect them all; but if I did 
not, | have too much regard for the institutions of my 
country. Sir, I have too much respect for this House, and 
for myself, to be betrayed into the expression of senti- 
ments calculated to disparage the character of this court. 
Inasmuch, however, as this character, and the freedom of 
its members from all bias and feeling, are so often referred 
to, and urged upon us as a consideration why we should 
yield to its decisions, as though they were the results of 
inspiration, | have a right, and, considering the difference 
which exists between that court and the authorities of my 


tempted to be drawn, and expose its fallacy. I ask, then, 
what decisions have ever been made by the Chief Justice, 
yielding any of the powers on the part of any department 
of this Government, which, as an active and zealous leader 
of the federal party, he claimed for it? None, sir; not one 
can be produced. On the contrary, his adjudications on 
the bench have added vastly to its jurisdiction; and some 
of these additions are of powers which he himself, in the 
Virginia convention, denied to it. I have already given 
yeu his opinion as to the jurisdiction in ‘* controversies 
between States and citizens of another State;” and yet, in 
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ported. Nothing was heard of the consent of the State as 
a prerequisite. And yet, sir, we are constantly pointed 
to this tribunal as to the ‘‘ark of our safety.” Here is 
our great palladium—this is the department of our Go- 
vernment where power is never abused or usurped! 
These are representations which are constantly repeated 
in our ears, and that, too, when the proceedings of this 
court furnish a history of gradual and successive encroach- 
ments. Sir, whenever the people of this country yield 
to the idea that the Supreme Court is the final arbiter in 
all constitutional questions, then, indeed, may we bid 
‘* farewell, a long farewell,” to the sovereignty of the 
States, and, as a necessary and ultimate consequence, to 
the union of the States. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that [ ought not to lose this oppor- 
tunity of vindicating, before this House and the country, 





pursued in the case complained of in the memorial on 
your table. Here, sir, is an instance in which this State 
was attempted (in the language of General Hamilton, 
already quoted) ‘‘to be controlled in the punishment of 
offences;”’ and if the decision of the Supreme Court is 
submitted to, the execution of her criminal justice is to be 
arrested. Under these circumstances, when she was 
cited to appear at the bar of the Supreme Court, to an- 
swer to the writ of error which had been sued out against 
her, her Executive and Legislature resolved to disregard 
the citation, or any decision which might be made. ‘rhe 
State was not, therefore, represented in the investigation 
before the court. When the decision was pronounced, 
reversing the judgment by which the persons in whose 
behalf this memorial has been presented were committed 
to the penitentiary, a mandate was issued to the judge of 
the court where the conviction was had, commanding that 
the prisoners should be discharged. The judge to whom 
this mandate was sent, acting under the solemn obl gations 
It is 
due to that judge to state to the House, that, by the con- 
stitution of our State, the superior court has exclusive 
and final jurisdiction in criminal cases. And here, by the 
way, is conclusive evidence that the convention which 
formed the constitution of the State of Georgia had no 
idea of any appeal from the judgment of a State court to 
the Supreme Court ina criminal case; else they would 
not have so explicitly provided that this jurisdiction of 
the State court shall be final. The constitution of the 
State, as well as that of the United States, our judges are 
sworn to support; and it would have been a violation of 


the case of Cohens vs. Virginia, and in the very case | that very constitution under which he held his office, and 
mentioned in the memorial now under consideration of|a breach of his allegiance to his own State, had the judge 
Worcester and Butler vs. the State of Georgia, the juris-|to whom this mandate was addressed suffered any pro- 
diction of the court has been sustained, and an attempt! ceeding by which the final and exclusive jurisdiction of 
has thus been made to * drag the sovereign power to the | criminal cases should be wrested from the superior court 
bar” of this high tribunal. Without stopping to inquire | of the State. 

into the distinction which is taken between original and To admit this all-controlling power in the Supreme 
appellate jurisdiction in cases where a State is a party, I! Court, would, too, Mr. Speaker, be clothing it with that 
beg leave to refer the House to another instance in which |very political power so strongly repudiated by Judge 
the opinion of Judge Marshall, as chief of this august | Marshall in the House of Representatives in 1799. Ina 
tribunal, varies so entirely from sentiments expressed by |speech, in the case of Jonathan Robins, in reply to a 
him as a member of the Virginia convention. In the | gentleman from New York, who had submitted some re- 
debate in the convention on that clause of the constitu-|solutions, Mr. Marshall says: ‘* By the constitution, the 
tion giving jurisdiction in ** controversies between a State | judicial power of the United States is extended to all 
and foreign States,” Mr. Marshall, reiterating the opinions | cases in law or equity, arising under the constitution, laws 
of Mr. Madison, says, expressly, that ‘‘the previous con-|and treaties of the United States; but the resolutions 
sent of the parties is necessary” to the exercise of this!declare the judicial power to extend to all questions 
jurisdiction; and yet, in the case brought last year by the | arising under the constitution, and treaties and laws of the 
Cherokee nation against the State of Georgia, although | United States. The difference between the constitution 
the cause was dismissed, it was on the ground that the | and the resolutions was material andapparent. Acase in 


State, it is my duty, to controvert the argument thus at- i his official oath, refused to obey the mandate. 
| 


Cherokees were not a foreign nation in the contemplation 
of the constitution; and, in delivering the opinion of the 
court, the Chief Justice very distinctly intimates that if 
the plaintiff had been such a fore ign State as contemplated 
by the constitution, the jurisdiction would have been sup- 


law or equity was a term well understood, and of limited 
signification. It was a controversy between parties which 
had taken a shape for judicial decision. If the judicial 
power extended to every question under the constitution, 
it would involve almost every question proper for legisla- 
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tive discussion and decision; if to every question under the |Supreme Court as completely illustrative of these ideas 
laws and treaties of the United States, it would involve |The State of Georgia, through all the departments of its 
almost every question on which the Executive could act.|Government, has refused obedience to it. Should the 
The division of power which the gentleman had stated | court direct its marshal to execute it, does any one believe 
could exist no lunger; and the other departments would | that he can command a posse sufficient to carry it into 
be swallowed up by the judiciary. By extending the jeffect? Iam very certain that a snfficient force could not 
judicial power to all cases in law and equity, continues | be obtained within five hundred miles of the limits of that 
Mr. Marshall, the constitution had never been understood | State. Sir, such a force could not be raised in this re. 
to confer on the judicial department any political power | public. And why is this? Because public opinion is against 
whatever. To come within this description, a question |the decision. The people of this country will not consent 
must assume a legal form for forensic litigation and judicial |fo see the political, the sovereign rights of one of the 
decision. ‘There must be parties to come into court, who | States thus controlled. And, above all, they will not 
can be reached by its process and bound by its power.”’ (tolerate the idea of coercing a member of this Union at 
It is scarcely possible to conceive a case better calcu-|the point of the bayonet. Ihave already said that this js 
lated to illustrate the views presented in this speech, than|a Government depending mainly on public opinion; and, 
the one which has given rise to the memorial on your|my word for it, a law ora decision of any department of 
table. The very ground assumed by the individuals in| this Government at variance with this public opinion can. 
whose behalf it is presented, was, that the State of Georgia | not be carried into execution. Sir, your main dependence, 
had no jurisdiction over the territory in which they were | your only hope, is in the good sense of the community, 
residing; and this was the point determined by the Su-|and the attachment and devotion of your people to the 
preme Court. Sir, what else is this but a question of | institutions of our country. 
political power? Had this decision been submitted to the| I come, then, Mr. Speaker, to the conclusion that ti 
sovereignty of the State, its government over a portion {federal constitution is a compact between the different 
of the territory which she claims to be within her limits, | States of this Union, as sovereign States; that, as no 
and which, to a certain extent, she has exercised for|common arbiter has been appointed, each State, in the 
twenty years, would have been entirely annulled. exercise of its inherent sovereignty, hasa right to judge 
And what is still more remarkable, the State would | for itself of the infractions of the constitution, and of the 
have been divested of this right after it had been conceded | mode and measure of redress; and consequently the right 
by the other two departments of this Government, the |to resist, or defend itself against unconstitutional and 
executive and legislative. ‘The executive has expressly |arbitrary power hy the Federal Government or any of its 
admitted it; and it is notorious that this was the great /departments; that this right is to be exercised under the 
point in controversy in the discussion of the bill providing |deep and solemn responsibility of producing disunion or 
for the removal of the Indians two years ago; the passage |civil war; that when a State has determined to resist the 
of which was understood to be an acknowledgment by |measures of the Federal Government, (whether it be a 
Congress of the right claimed by the State. If, then, |law of Congress, or a decision of the Supreme Court, 
after these admissions and decisions on the part of these |the Federal Government, if it resolves to enforce its 
two departments, they are to be set aside by adecree of measures, acts under the same deep responsibility, in 
the Supreme Court—if the rights, the political, sovereign | which the people of the other States will participate, un. 
rights of a State are thus to be assailed and wrested from | less they instruct their agents (their representatives here) 
it, may | not ask, with confidence, whether not only the | to repeal, or desist from the prosecution of the obnoxious 
other departments, but the powers of the States, are|measures. And, finally, that if the State assuming this 
not, in the emphatic language of Judge Marshall, * swal-|attitude will not yield, and the Federal Government per- 
lowed up by the judiciary.” |sists, there must either be a dissolution of the Union, or 
1 avail myself of this opportunity, Mr. Speaker, to ad- lan appeal to the sword. Our reliance, that we shall never 
vert to some strange suggestions which have been made ibe reduced to this extremity, is on a rigid adherence to 
with regard to the duty and power of the President in| the constitution, and that spirit of conciliation and conces- 
enforcing the decisions of the Supreme Court. It has|sion in which the constitution was formed. 
been frequently said that if a decision of this court is} But, Mr. Speaker, by the resolutions now offered by 
resisted, the President is bound to call forth the military |the gentleman from New York, it is proposed to increase 
force of the Union. When we ask from whence this|an excitement already prevailing--to add fuel to the flame; 
power isderived, we are pointed to the constitutional re-|inshort, to incur the hazard of which I have just spoken, 
quisition that the President ‘shall take care that the laws|by causing a collision between a State and the Federal 
are faithfully executed.” But this is a mere general ex-|Government. Sir, these are grave considerations; and 
pression; the manner in which the laws are to be executed, | before this House determines to take this fearful, it may 
if not pointed out in the constitution, must be provided |be fatal step, it well becomes us to pause, and seriously 
for by law; the means by which a law is to be carried into |reflect. In order that the subject may receive the consi 
execution depends very much on the law itself. In erder|deration so justly due, it should certainly undergo the 
to have the laws executed, the courts must be held; yet |investigation of a committee particularly charged with 
it will not be contended that the President should attend | questions connected with the proceedings of your courts 
the court. The President is not the ministerial officer of| For this reason, I move to refer the memorial and _resolu- 
the court; the process and decrees of the court are ex-|tions to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
ecuted by their marshal; and if there be any resistance,| Mr. BATES, of Maine, observing that he believed the 
he must summon the posse. ‘To cnable him to execute | House was not disposed to hear this question further dis- 
the process of the court, the whole power of the country | cussed at the present moment, moved that the memorial 
is subject to his order. And, sir, this power has been|presented by Mr. PENpLetow, (in relation to the libera- 
wisely lodged where it is; the aid of the people is a safe {tion of the two missionaries confined in the penitentiary 
reliance for the execution of your laws or the decision of |of Georgia,) together with the resolution founded there- 
your courts. And whenevera law or a judicial decision jon, and offered by the same gentleman, be laid upon the 
is of such a character that it docs not receive the sanction | table. 
of the moral fecling of the country, it is vain to hope to | On this motion, Mr. PENDLETON demanded the yeas 
enforce it. ; jand nays. They were taken, and stood as follows: yeas 
Sir, | may be permitted, without exhibiting an air of }106, nays 57. 
unbecoming triumph, to refer to the late decision of the} So the subject was laid on the table. 
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THE TARIFF. ithe most amicable manner, and with the kindest feelings. 
The House then went into Committee of the Whole, jl reciprocate, most cordially, every such disposition. As 
and resumed the consideration of the tariff. jto compromise, it is worth an inquiry, what is meant by 
Mr. EVANS rose, and said that no one who heard him was’ the term as applied to this question? What is the ques- 
more reluctant than he was to protract this debate, or to de- | tion upon which we are todecide? I have said it is one of 
lay the final action of the House upon the important subject| great and vital importance. It is not merely to graduate 
which now engrossed, almost exclusively, itsattention. But, |a scale of duties upon foreign importations; that is only 
said Mr. E., situated as T am here, and at this time, I cannot! the means of carrying into execution the decision which we 
well avoid some humble share in these deliberations, how-| make upon the great question itself. The question, the real 
ever inadequately I may reward the committee for any | question, is, protection or no protection? Will you adhere 
degree of attention with which I may be favored. It has| to the policy by which you have encouraged and fostered 
been my duty, on many occasions since I have been hon-; American labor and industry against foreign labor and 
ored with a seat in this House, to vote upon propositions, | industry, or will you abandon it?) What is meant bya 
resented in various forms, more or less directly connect-| compromise of this question? If you do not sustain this 
ed with the great and vital question which is now about) policy, you necessarily abandon it. Is that compro- 
to be determined; and 1 have hitherto uniformly refrained | mise, sir? Gentlemen have talked of moderate protec- 
frum any other expression of my sentiments, than was in-| tion, reasonable protection, adequate protection, inciden- 
dicated by the votes | have given. The subject has now/tal protection. Sir, if these terms mean any thing less 
assumed a magnitude calculated to arrest the thoughts of| than protection, they mean no protection; if they mean 
every well-wisher to his country. Whatever part we may any thing short of real, efficient, complete protection, I 
act here, respectively, in the present juncture, the con-| had almost said they mean something worse than no pro- 
sequences of our proceedings, be they for good or for|tection. Why should your laws hold out delusive pros- 
evil, must rest, in some degree, even upon the humblest}| pects?’ Why ‘‘keep the word of promise to the ear, 
of those to whom the people of this country have confid-| but break it to the hope?” Is it wise, is it just, for any 
ed their dearest interests. It is because the most disas- Government to offer inducements for capital and labor to 
trous and calamitous consequences have been predicted, change their employments, by an apparent protection 
that [am unwilling, silently, still to give my feeble sup-| only, which must result in disappointment, and loss, and 
port to the course of policy which has hitherto prevailed, ruin? If, therefore, sir, we adhere to the policy at all, 
and which I regard fraught with none of the evils which} we must adhere to it to the full extent of giving real, ef- 
have been so glowingly and eloquently portrayed. |ficient protection. What, sir, is understood by protec- 
The honorable member from Tennessee [Mr. Beir] has tion? Simply, that capital and labor employed in the 
said that this policy is founded upon the worst passions pursuits designed to be protected shall be as certain of 
of the human heart, and is sustained by the avarice of the/as much remuneration and reward, as capital and labor 
majority of this House, and that, however honorable and | otherwise employed in the business of the community. 
justifiable the motives of those who originally commenced Ought it to be less? Ought it to be more hazardous or 
it might have been, they who now decline to concede uncertain’ If so, withdraw your promises of protection, 
something of their interests will be the wicked contrivers, if honorably you can; but while you profess to give pro- 
of mischief and ruin to the peace and happiness of their | tection, you cannot stop short of elevating the objects of 
country. Disclaiming, for myself, sir, such unworthy mo-| your care and solicitude to the general standard of the 
tives, and believing that they who are thus characterized| prosperous pursuits of the country. I would not afford 
are as pure and lofty in their patriotism, as unbiassed in| to manufacturing capital and industry, if such a thing could 
their judgment, as faithful to the constitution and the} be accomplished by legislative power, a rate of profit 
Union, as any who charge them with a want of these/and remuneration above the general average of other 
qualities, I have thought this a fit, if not an imperious oc-|employments. Indeed, such an effect cannot be pro- 
casion to present some of the views which I take of the | duced; no pursuit can, for any considerable period, yield 
interesting topics under consideration. If further induce-}a much larger profit than the general business of the 
ment were wanting, it would be found in the circumstance | country yields, for capital and labor will be immediately 
that I shall probably be constrained to differ very essen-| attracted to the more profitable investment, and, by com- 
tially from all my colleagues in the course I shall pursue, | petition, reduce the profits to the level of the general 
and to some extent also, perhaps, from the line of policy|average. Sir, in one sense, there may be a compromise 
prescribed by the Legislature of the State from which we! of the protective policy; and, in some of the measures 
come. Under these circumstances, a proper respect for! which have been recommended to the House, I fear this 
them, as well as a desire to be correctly understood | mode of adjustment has been had in view. I mean, by a 
myself, requires me to ask your indulgence for a short| total abandonment of some particular branches of Ameri- 
period. {can industry, such, for instance, as the growing of wool, 
Sir, every gentleman who has addressed you, has spo-j and the manufacture of woollen cloths, to procure the 
ken of the necessity of conciliation and compromise; and | acquiescence of the opponents to the system to its entire 
almost every one has found something to rebuke in the| preservation in all other branches. If it come to this, 
spirit and temper of the remarks of others who had pre-| it will deserve and require our most serious consideration, 
ceded him. ‘Ihe honorable gentleman from ‘Tennessee | what interests shall be preserved, and what sacrificed, for 
[Mr. Bex] rose to appeal to the moderation of the House; | the benefit of foreign labor? Who shall be made the y ictims 
to pour oil, as might be supposed, upon the troubled wa-|in this spirit of compromise’ Feeble consolation will it 
ters of debate; and yet, as 1 think, in a very general | be to them that this perplexing question is at length 
course of remarks, not applied by himself, but suscepti-| compromised. s 
ble of ready application, has thrown more topics of ex-| Mr. Chairman, various propositions have been brought 
citement into this discussion than have usually found their| before the House for an alteration or reduction of the 
way there. It is not my purpose to notice them. Truth | duties upon foreign importations. The first emanated 
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is rarely obtained by the indulgence of acrimonious retort, 


and least of all is it in place, when used to demonstrate | 


the necessity of moderation and mutual forbearance. As 
to conciliation, sir, every one, I trust, within these walls, 
desires to meet this subject; to consider, discuss, and ad- 
just it; to mitigate existing evils, wherever practicable, in 


from the Committee of Ways and Means, and was simply 
a revenuc measure; indeed, coming from that quarter, it 
could properly have no other character. Its avowed 
purpose was to reduce the revenue of the country to the 
amount necessary for its ordinary expenditures, and this 
object it proposed to accomplish by a low but equal rate 
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of duty upon all articles imported from abroad. So far 
as the purpose of the bill is concerned, undoubtedly it is 
well framed; undoubtedly it would very materially di- 
minish the revenue of the country, an object which I am 
by no means disposed to frustrate. The question then 
presents itself, can we accomplish this object, in this 
mode, without great and serious injury to important inte- 
rests of the country, which have been founded and fos- 
tered by our policy, and to the protection of which our 
faith is plighted? I think, sir, we cannot. Is there no 
other mode of avoiding the accumulation of excessive 
revenue, consistent with the preservation and promotion 
of those great and leading interests’ I think there is, 
and, if there be, that it is our duty to adopt it. 

The honorable gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McDvrriz] declared that he was sincerely and ardently 
attached to the Union. I do not doubt it. No man of 
much less sagacity and political foresight, much less able 
to appreciate justly the disastrous consequences of its 
severance, than that distinguished individual, can be other- 
wise than attached to the Union, unless he be devoid of 
every throb of patriotism, and lost to every hope for hu- 
man liberty. And yet, sir, I have rarely, if ever, met 
with an argument tending so directly to prove that, in 
the nature of human affairs, Government cannot, and 
ought not, to exist, except over a people of homogeneous 
character, similarity of pursuits, and identity of interests; 
for the honorable gentleman contends that the protec- 
tive policy cannot be persevered in but at the total ruin of 
the Southern portion of the Union; to which they cannot, 
and ought not, and will not submit. On the other hand, 
the gentleman is candid enough to admit that it cannot 
be abandoned, but with great loss and depreciation to 
other and larger portions of the Union, by whom it is 
contended, as earnestly, that it would bring ruin to them; 
and hence the same inference would be just and indispen- 
sable, that they could not, and ought not, and would not 
submit. So thought not, sir, the fathers of this country. 


They deemed it a subject of congratulation that the fair | which no enterprise can be safely conducted. 


land, won by their valor, was spread out through so many 
climes, adapted to so various pursuits, differed so much 
in its wants and its productions; for they saw that it con- 
tained within itself the means of national greatness and 
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meet the subject under the influence of the best lights 
and the clearest judgment we can individually command. 
and submit the consequences to the direction of that Pro. 
vidence which has always bountifully blessed our land, 

The discussion seems to have assumed that this is now 
a new question, and that we are, for the first time, deli. 
berating whether the protective policy shall be establish. 
edor not. But it is not so. It is not a question of giy- 
ing protection, of helding forth inducements for enter. 
prise and capital to seek new fields for exertion. [: js a 
question of withdrawing protection; of subverting jnte. 
rests which our legislation has created; of spreading de- 
solation over the fields we have cultivated. If it were the 
former only, we might refuse it, and, however unwise it 
would be, we should violate no faith, we should make no 
substantial change in the pursuits of the community. But 
we cannot withdraw protection already granted and sub- 
sisting, without some violation of public faith; without a 
prostration of wealth and industry, which has sought out 
its channels under our guidance; without causing a great 
substantial, destructive change in the business of the com. 
munity. Gentlemen have said that you ought not to re- 
gulate labor by legislation. But you have done so. We 
must act upon things as we find them now existing. Docs 
not the repeal of a law as effectually regulate labor, as 
the cnactment of a law? It is not enough to show, if it 
could be done, which I think cannot, that it was original. 
ly wrong and unwise to enter upon th’s policy, to justify 
its withdrawal. Is it not worse at this period, as we are 
now situated, to abandon it? Sir, a wise and just Go- 
vernment will avoid perpetual vacillations in its measures; 
for no policy can be worse than repeated fluctuations and 
changes. ‘I'he people have a right to expect, and to de- 
mand, that their interests, their property, and their pur- 
suits shall not be the subject of sudden, frequent, capri- 
cious, experimental change in the measures of the Go- 
vernment. They have a right to require certainty and 
stability in the policy which may be pursued, and without 


ro- 


. The pro- 
tective policy has been long settled, and the business of 
the country has grown up under it, and accommodated 
itself to it; and why should we at this time unsettle the 


wealth, and they thought these very diversities would add | expose them to all the hazards of a destructive revolution’ 
to the strength of the Union; they supposed that the mu-| No nation ever did, or ever will attain to distinction, and 


tual dependence of each upon the other-—the mutual sup- 
ply of wants, would add the strong ties of mutual interest 
to the warm feelings of fraternal regard, springing from 
their common sufferings and common achievements. 
have all their fond anticipations been blasted? 





Sir, | the same conduct in his private affairs. 
If one | not pursue these considerations further, as I wish to say 


expose them and pursuits of this prosperous people, and 


power, and wealth, by a temporizing, fluctuating, uncer. 
tain, changing course of administration in its policy, any 
more than an individual can reach elevation and wealth bj 
But, sir, I will 


portion of the confederacy cannot abandon this policy, | something of the protective policy itself; of its wisdom, 
but with ruin and devastation to themselves, and another j and justice, and influence upon the general prosperity of 


portion cannot submit to it, but under similar disastrous 
consequences, then indeed has Government failed in the 
great ends for which it was instituted, and, what is infinite- 
ly worse, must inevitably fail, whatever course of policy 
it may pursue. 1 trust most devoutly that this alterna- 
tive has not yet arrived. The honorable member has said 
that his hope to convince the majority of this House of 
the injustice and oppression of the protective system was 
‘*flat despair;” but, forlorn as it is, it is, nevertheless, as 
great as the hope of those who advocate it, to convince 
the South that their grievances, if any they have, are not 
the fruits of that policy, but spring entirely from other 
causes. Unfortunately, men do not view objects through 
the same medium; the judgment is liable to be warped by 
interest, blinded by preconceived opinions, heated by 
local and temporary excitements, and perverted by jea- 
lousies and fancied wrongs. Yet I do not perceive why 


all these infirmities of our nature are to be charged as 
operating only upon those who advocate one set of prin- 
ciples, and that all integrity and dispassionate arguinent 
Sir, we must 


exists exclusively upon the other side. 





the country. 
Mr. Chairman the question here presents itself, Is it 
wise, und fit, and expedient, by countervailing laws, to 
give to the industry and capital of our own citizens, se- 
curity in our own markets and upon our own soil, against 
| the labor and competition of foreigners, who enjoy, within 
| their territories, angexclusive monopoly in every article 
which their imperiots necessity does not require them to 
| purchase of us? In a word, shall we give them the ev 
| tire possession of their own market, and of ours, too, for 
| the diversified productions of human industry, skill, and 
ingenuity? Honorable gentlemen who oppose this poli- 
jcy disagree entirely with each other in their grounds of 
; hostility, and many of the arguments which they have 
used might safely be left to be neutralized and balanced 
by the conflicting theories which are put forth here in 
opposition to the principle of protection. In the progress 
of these remarks If shall advert to some of the contrad 
tory doctrines which have been advanced. As to the g¢ 
neral principles upon which the protective policy is based, 





one would hardly suppose there could be any great di- 
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versity of opinion at the present day. The purpose is to find employment in some other sphere, if manufacturing 
give more employment to the industry and enterprise of was abandoned’ Where, and how? Doubtless it would 
our own citizens. It is undeniably true that, whatever | not be entirely idle and unemployed; such is not the cha- 
stimulates the productive labor of any community, is, to|racter and genius of our people. But where would it 
that extent, beneficial to that community. Whatever) find profitable employment? In agriculture? That is al- 
opens new fields for profitable, industrious occupation, | ready a overdone. ‘The country already produces 
enhances the general prosperity. A solitary ship, tra-| more of the fruits of agriculture than it consumes, or can 
versing the pathless ocean, which discovers a new conti-| find markets for abroad. If a new vent could be found 
pent, or an unknown island, where a profitable intercourse | for its productions, they would immeasurably increase. 
may be carried on, gives an impulse to the commerce of| The effect of throwing back more labor upon agriculture 
its nation, and of the world. It is of the first importance! would inevitably be to diminish the demand for its pro- 
to the ne of a nation, that all its labor should be} ductions at the same time you increased their quantity. 
constantly employed at remunerating prices; that indo-| Thus, in.a twofold ratio, would this most useful of all 
lence, and vice, and disorder should gain no foothold} pursuits be depressed; labor would be depressed; the va- 
within its domains. As the larger portion, by far, of all|lue of lands would decline, and, with these, the other 
countries is composed of the laboring classes, which, by| pursuits of the community must unavoidably languish. 
the way, are the most useful of all classes, is it not evi-| Will it find employment in commerce or navigation? Sir, 
dent that the more labor receives of comforts, necessaries, | these pursuits are full already. The greatest revulsions 
food, clothing, habitations, and luxuries of life, the more| and depressions in this country have grown out of over- 
is the public prosperity advanced—the national strength| trading—from exessive commercial operations. The na- 
increased? Population multiplies more rapidly; public! vigating interest has suffered more from the want of em- 
improvements ate constructed; education is more exten-| ploy than from any other cause. How much would this 
sively diffused, and every thing which can make « nation] evil be aggravated by enlarging your coasting navigation, 
prosperous and happy proportionally increased. Is it not) precisely in proportion as you diminished the occasion for 
so, sir? Is not a nation, all of whose labor is actively,|its employment? By swelling your foreign tonnage, 
constantly, and profitably employed, stronger, more pros-| when it cannot now do more than maintain itself? The 
perous, more wealthy, than another similarly situated in] additional employment it would have by increased im- 
other respects, but where the means of employment are] portations would be very trifling, compared with the in- 
fewer, the reward less, and where, consequently, indo-| creased tonnage which so much labor and capital, now 
lence must proportionally prevail? Would not an active} employed in manufactures, would occasion, if directed to 
emigration from the latter to the former take place? And} that pursuit. 

why? Undoubtedly because the individual, by so doing,| Mr. Chairman, the labor of every well-regulated com- 
could better his condition; could raise himself from want, | munity is divided among the great pursuits of agriculture, 
dependence, and ignorance, to comfort, competence, and} commerce, and manufactures; and it is quite evident that, 
knowledge. Gentlemen have referred to the high rate|if cither of these be discontinued entirely, were such a 
of wages in New England, and the other manufacturing) thing possible, that portion of industry before engaged in 
and agricultural States, as evidence of the prosperity of] it must be thrown upon the other employments, and, of 
those sections of the country. It is a true test, and| necessity, that the value of those pursuits must decline. 
evinces the wisdom of the protective policy. Does any|In proportion as this diversity of employment is kept up, 
one doubt that the establishment of manufactures opens] all interests prosper; each contributes to sustain the others, 
new fields fur labor, for cnterprise, fer genius? From|and each finds mutual advantage in the success of the 
their very commencement labor is in constant requisition. | others. If agricultural labor is prosperous, the husband- 
How much is demanded in the preparation of the site, in] man purchases more of the articles of commerce and the 
the erection of buildings, in procuring materials of lum-] fabrics of manufactures, and is able to pay more; if ma- 
ber, bricks, nails, glass?’ How much also of labor, and} nufacturing labor is profitable, the workman buys more 
of mechanical skill and ingenuity is put in motion, in the] of subsistence for himself and his family, and of luxuries 
manufacture ef the complicated and highly finished ma-|also, the returns of commerce. The honorable gentle- 
chinery which our factories exhibit? How much in con-| man from South Carolina [Mr. McDvrr1e] very correct- 
ducting their subsequent operations? These are not the|ly described the effect of manufacturing establishments 
largest portions of industry which manufacturing esta-| upon the general prosperity of those sections of the coun- 
blishments create. How much is employed in the prepa-| try where they are located. He said it pervaded all class- 
ration of the raw materials, which would not otherwise} es, and occasioned a general rise of wages, and of the 
finda market? How much in the transportation, both of| value of property. Undoubtedly this is its effect; and 
the material and the fabric, and the construction of vehi-| yet, sir, the protective policy is resisted in those sections by 
cles, both for land and water, to facilitate this transporta-| some portion of the people, upon the ground of enhancing 
tion? How much in the construction of railroads and| prices, which is considered by them as a very great evil. 
canals between the cities and the interior manufacturing | ‘* Buy where you can buy the cheapest,” is the cant maxim 
and agricultural villages’ All these laborers must be cloth-| which is supposed to contain within itself all the essence 
ed, and fed, and lodged. How much of human industry|of the most abstruse political economy. “ Buy cheap- 
is required to supply these demands? And besides all| est,” are words, I think, which have occasioned more de- 
this, what a vast amount of labor is exerted by the nume-|lusion than almost any other sentence in our language, of 
rous mechanics and artisans, scattered throughout the| no greater extent. That which is nominally cheap, may 
whole of this country, in their various arts and trades; the|be really very dear indeed. It depends altogether on 
workers of wood, and iron, and leather, and brass, and| your means of payment; on the price which you can re- 
lead, and copper, and all the metals; of every thing that} ceive for your productions. 

grows upon the surface of the earth, or is dug from its | If one merchant demands a dollar for a yard of cloth, 
bosom? All these repose under the security afforded by) and will give you a dollar for a bushel of corn, or a day’s 
the protective policy. All these find useful employment, | labor, is it not cheaper and better than to trade with an- 
because the articles of similar foreign manufacture are not| other, who will sell for seventy-five cents a yard, but who 
permitted to come in competition with their own. ‘They | will give but fifty for the corn or the labor? Undoubted- 
eat the fruits of their labor in peace, and rejoice in the | ly, and yet the former is the higher price, nominally. 
prosperity every where diffused around them. But, sir, | Potatoes are cheaper nominally in Ireland than in this 
will it be said that this immense aggregate of labor would | country; and yet the poor emigrant finds it cheaper to 
Vow. VIIE.—215 
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give a shilling here, where he can earn his dollar, than a 
sixpence there, where he could scarcely earn that six- 
pence. Is it not cheaper for the New England farmer to 
give a higher nominal price for manufactured articles 
which he wants, if he can pay for them in his own pro- 
ducts, than to buy at a less price for money, and keep 
his fruits to perish on his hands? Sir, they all know this. 
The whole system and practice of barter among them is 
founded upon this idea. They, therefore, who clamor 
so much about “buying cheap” entirely overlook the 
consequence, that you must sell cheap and work cheap. 
The laboring people of this country want employment 
and remunerating wages, by which they may obtain com- 
petence and the means of educating their children, rather 
than to be treated as paupers, who have no other solici- 
tude than to ‘* buy cheap.” 

Mr. Chairman, that the protective pelicy has contri- 
buted very much to the present prosperous and happy 
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not a very ‘‘vulgar” evidence of public prosperity—oj 
national strength. The common sense of mankind has 
generally considered these as very satisfactory proofy, 
The honorable gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Mc. 
Durrtx,] however, says that all this prosperity, so far as 
it is the result of the protective policy, is no addition to 
the wealth of the nation. He argues that legislation cay. 
not create wealth; it can only transfer it from hand to 
hand, or from one section to another; and that whatever 
of prosperity other States enjoy under this policy, is pur- 
chased at the expense of the depression of the South 
As to the depression of the South, I shall say something 
hereafter. Legislation, merely, can do nothing. But the 
execution of the legislative will not only may, but does 
add much to national wealth. The legislation of New 
York did not in itself construct the great canal, so much 
its boast and its ornament. But the execution of that ob- 
ject has added immensely to the wealth of that State, 


condition of this country, seems to me scarcely to admit|and of the people of that State, and of the West also 
of doubt. The honorable member from South Carolina} Has it not given a stimulus to labor? Has not the vali 


{Mr. Mrrcwetr] hasinguired, ‘* when was it not prosper- 
ous?” Sir, I think it was not prosperous during the pe- 
riod which intervened between the termination of the late 
war and the protective act of 1824. In that interval, as 
the gentleman himself declared, all the manufacturing in- 
terest YE under the influence of stern necessity, had 
grown up, during the war, was prostrated. Our naviga- 
tion went abroad as before, but only to meet rivals where 
it had been accustomed to find employers. ‘The plains of 
Europe, which fora quarter of a century had been fur- 
rowed only by the massy wheels of artillery, now opened 
their bosoms to the implements of husbandry, and the 
sickle reaped its treasures where, for that long period, 
the falchion and the bayonet only had garnered in their 
dreadful harvests. Our agriculturists sent their produc- 
tions abroad, but only to find producers where they had 
formerly found consumers. The consequences of this 
state of affairs every body remembers. Commerce and 
navigation languished; manufactures were destroyed; agri- 
culture was at its lowest depression; wages low; labor un- 
employed; real estate, farms, sacrificed; bankruptcy, dis- 
may, and desolation spreading over the land. This, sir, 
was not certainly a prosperous period. Now, all is re- 
versed; labor is sure of employment, and of remunerating 
wages. Agriculture finds a market and good prices; com- 
merce and navigation are steadily advancing, and in a 
great degree prosperous. Population is rapidly multi- 
plying. Towns and villages are springing up on the mar- 
gins of all our rivers and streams, and in the interior of 
the country, and great public improvements, connecting 
the whole country together, are rapidly constructing. 
The condition of the people is wonderfully improved. 
The means of education are enjoyed and improved by the 
children of those who, in their day, had none. The phy- 
sical and moral energies of the whole country are exerted 
to make it a great, and wealthy, and happy nation. Sure- 
ly no man can look abroad over this land without belhold- 
ing every where the signs of visible improvement, of great 
success, of extended prosperity. The honorable gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Bet1] has said that these were 
‘vulgar evidences” of national prosperity. He did not 
inform us what are to be considered as refined proofs. Be 
they *‘vulgar” or not, no man can mistake them. They 
are palpable to the senses. We see them; we feel them; 
we hear them; and we cannot mistake them. The gen- 
tleman very correctly remarks that we should not look at 
individuals, or particular towns, or districts, or States, as 
evidence of the general prosperity; but should cast our 
eye over the whole Union, to observe tie welfare of the 
whole. This is unquestionably the duty of every states- 
man. But, sir, national wealth and prosperity are only 
the aggregate of individual wealth and prosperity. Where 
these are generally diffused and extensively enjoyed, it ts 


of real estate been enhanced in consequence of it) Is 
not the condition of agriculture improved by having easi- 
erand better markets? Certainly all these things are so. 
Has any body been injured in any thing like this measure 
of positive accumulation of good? Then, sir, legislation 
has created wealth and prosperity. Every act of incor 
poration to a company, for the prosecution of any busi- 
ness beyond the reach of individual exertion, if success 
fully conducted, is the means of a positive addition to the 
wealth of a community—such as the construction of rail- 
roads, working of mines. Every act which stimulates la- 
bor, or diverts it from a less profitable to a more profita. 
ble pursuit, isa gain--an addition of wealth to the common 
stock. Is this obtained by the depression of any other 
portion of industry? Why, sir, undoubtedly, so far as 
the establishment of manufactures in this country fiv- 
nishes employment to our citizens, it takes away employ- 
ment which we have hitherto given to foreigners. If we 
procure our labor to be done at home, we necessarily di 
minish the support which we have given to the Jaborers 
of Europe. Isthis to be deprecated? Are we under 
such strong obligations to them, that we must forego em- 
ployment to our own citizens, for their accommodation’ 
{ trust not, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, another argument, ofien ased in defence 
of the protective policy, the honorable gentleman [Mr 
McDerrie}] pronounces ‘‘one of those gross delusions 
which has prevailed in the world over a century.” Its 
antiquity would seem to entitle it to respectful considera- 
tion. It is, that the establishment of manufactures i: 
creases national independence. Now, sir, the term ‘in 
dependence,” applied to this subject, undoubtedly implies 
the ability of a nation to supply all its essential wants 
within itself; so that it shall, in no vicissitude, be depend 
ent upon other nations for articles essential to its d 
fence, or the sustenance and comfort of its people. 

Sir, I do not perceive the *‘ delusion” which is said t 
exist in this argument. A nation which ean supply its 
wants only from another nation, is surely to that extent 
dependent on that other; dependent on its commercial re 
gulations; dependent on its caprice. Iron and salt are 
two of the most general articles of consumption, indisper 
sable alike in peace and in war tathe poor and to the 
wealthy. If we could procure these no otherwise tha’ 
from England, should we not be in that state of depend 
ence upon her, which would enable her to dictate the 
terms of commercial intercourse between the two coun 
tries? Would she not cripple our pursuits, and fetter ou! 
legislation? Should we not be induced to submit to exac 
jtions and inconveniences, rather than suffer the greater 
|loss of being cut off from the supply of our indispensable 
| wants? Sir, | can conceive of no greater folly than a 1% 
om having resources within itself adequate to the supp" 
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of all its wants, voluntarily choosing to keep them unex-| Every body knows that these great interests and sources 


plored, and to depend upon the labor and the skill of| 
other countries for the supply of its most pressing neces-| 
sities. If it be not a near approximation to colonial | 
dependence, I do not know what it is. “A delu- } 
sion,” sit? Yes, such ‘a delusion” as has governed the 
wisest States of the world, and will govern them in all time. 

The honorable gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Bett} 
has argued that the protective policy is a European piel 
licy, adverse to the spirit of our institutions, and calculated 
to sustain an arbitrary and aristocratical Government upon 
the depression of the people. He says it will throw this 
country, as it has thrown Europe, into the hands of capi- 
talists; and will build up here, as it has there, privileged 
orders, living upon the oppression of the laboring classes. 
Not a sovereign, he assures us, can make war or peace 
without consulting the bankers of Europe. 

Mr. Chairman, the learned member has not very mi- 
nutely traced the great capitals which exist in some of the 
cities in that hemisphere, to the operations of the pro- 
tective policy; and Lam at much loss to comprehend by 
what process of reasoning, or from what historical or sta- 
tistical facts, these consequences are deduced. Ido not 
perceive how it is made out that this policy has thrown 
Europe into the hands of capitalists. L’ the premises are 
true, I do not see between them the relation of cause and 
effect. I have never understood that the Rothschilds and 
the Barings of that continent accumulated the vast wealth 
which they wield from any interest or concern in manu- 
facturing, or other branches of industry protected by law, 
either directly or remotely; but, on the contrary, from 
very successful negotiations with the Powers of Europe, 


jupon the oppression of the people. 


of national wealth and power have been called into being 
and reared up by Government, instead of giving form and 
fashion to Government. Does this policy serve to perpe- 
tuate oppression and arbitrary power? Is it for this cause 
that Governments have fostered it? When has it been, 
sir, that the greatest advances have been made in ascer- 
taining, defining, and vindicating popular rights? When 
has it been that the iron arm of power has been broken, 
and kings and despots have bowed their proud heads be- 
fore a people’s power? When has it been that nations, 
long subjected to arbitrary rule, have risen in their might 
and demanded reform—have demanded constitutional go- 
vernment—have set limits to power, and reared the bul- 
wark of law around human liberty and popular rights? 
Precisely within that period, sir, in which the protective 
policy has been generally observed. Are not the people 
of Europe at this day more advanced, more happy, better 
educated’? Do they not enjoy more comforts? Do they 
not better understand their rights and their liberties’ and 
do they not more manfully maintain them, than in any for- 
mer period? I do not say that their Governments are per- 
fect, or the people free from oppressions and exactions. 
\ know it is far otherwise. But I know, too, that a great 
change has been brought over that whole quarter of the 
globe for the melioration of the condition of the people, 
within a period of no distant origin. I do not, therefore, 
perceive any thing in historical reminiscence to maintain 
the position of the honorable gentleman, that the protec- 
tive policy is peculiarly suited to the objects of arbitrary 
Governments, tending to build upa privileged aristocracy 
The Governments 


asagents and brokers, in conducting their fiscal opera-| of Europe, sir, generally grew out of the feudal system— 
tions during those protracted contests which exhausted |a system which partitioned off society into various grades. 
the richest treasuries of that quarter of the globe. With | The warlike barons entrenched themselves as well against 
extraordinary sagacity and political foresight, and often! the exactions of their superior liege as against the claims 
with a previous knowledge of contemplated public mea-/of their vassals and retainers, and maintained their rank, 
sures, they have been enabled to conduct successfully a|and power, and possessions, by arms. ‘he Governments 
series of gigantic speculations in public funds, by which| of Europe were founded and based upon these gradations; 
they have amassed’ enormous wealth. These operations|springing originally from military power or usurpation, 
have not been confined to States where the protective|and maintained and fortified by rude valor and lawless 
policy is observed, but have been carried on in every|achievements in arms. Sir, I well know that the people 
quarter of the globe where the utmost freedom of trade | have not, to this day, been able to throw off entirely the 
exists—on this continent and in India. Does it any where|arbitrary power which was thus commenced, and ulti- 
appear, sir, that, but for this policy, this accumulation of} mately became very firmly established. But have they 
private fortune would not have occurred? Does it follow not sir, ay, and since the advption of the protective’ policy, 
that, under a different system, the inequality and dispro-)too, assumed a much larger portion of the powers of Go- 
portion in the distribution of wealth would not have been|vernment than they formerly possessed? Have they not 
still greater? Sir, will gentlemen demonstrate how it is}succeeded in taking into their own hands no inconsidera- 
that the policy of protecting the laboring portion of a na-|ble share of the administration of public affairs? Is popu- 
tion has made the rich richer, and the poor poorer? lar opinion nothing at this hour in Europe? Sir, is it not 
The honorable gentleman contends that, because the | now stronger than even the bayonet? 
Governments of Europe are different from our own, and} But the honorable gentleman spoke of Europe generally, 
because the policy of Europe is protective, therefore |and the system as a European system. Now, sir, is there 
the policy of this country should be different, and not/any such thing as a uniform system applicable to the whole 
protective. He maintains that the forms of their Govern-| ofthat continent? Does not the policy of different nations 
ments spring out of the policy which they observe; and|there differ very materially? In some the protective po- 
that the protective system in this country would build up |liey is rigidly observed; in others, less; and in others, still 
privileged orders and aristocratic distinctions here upon | the free trade theories prevail. Is there less of oppres- 
the oppression and poverty of the people. Is this so, sir?|sion, of exaction, and arbitrary power, by the Govern- 
Is it true, indeed, that the protective policy has moulded ments of Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Holland, toward their 
and fashioned the forms of European Governments? At subjects, than in the other nations of Europe? Is civil 
what period of time was it when that great continent |liberty and popular right better understood and better en- 
emerged from the darkness of barbarism, and settled |joyed there than in England, France, and Germany? Has 
down from lawless violence and commotion under regular |society advanced more rapidly there, or are the gradations 
Governments? Was it before or since manufactures, com-|in rank broken down more efficiently? Are the people 
merece, agriculture, the arts, became the objects of public | more happy, or prosperous, or educated’ Is there less of 
care and protection?—-before or since the protective policy | pauperism and suffering in these favored regions of the 
has been introduced among nations?—-before or since the |sun, for which Heaven has done so much and man so 
science of political economy as been practically applied in /little, than in the other quarters of Europe? Spain, sir! 
the administration of Government’ Surely, sir, every body | What was not Spain once in the scale of nations? What is 
knows that the Governments of Europe were established, ishe now? I know, sir, it has been said Spain is ** edged 
and took their definite forms, long before these events. |round with restrictions.” If it be so, still she has not con- 
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ions 
It seems to be supposed that this 


derable extent, a manufacturing nation; and, for all the} coincidence attests that the increase of poverty and suf- 
purposes of considering the effects of the protective policy| fering among the laboring population grows out of the 
upon national strength and the condition of the people,} means pursued to increase the prod:::tions of that labor, 
she is an unprotected State, though her revenue duties be} that is to say, the more a nation produces and sells abroad, 


ever so high. 


ness and poverty. 
The hovorebl 


If the unrestricted policy for which gentle-} the more are the people who produce it depressed anc 
men contend would, as they say, produce equality in the| impoverished. 
condition of society, it would be an equality of wretched-) the facts which the gentleman states. 


It is not necessary to controvert any of 
If it be true that 
pauperism increases in Great Britain, and that its manu- 


e gentleman referred, however, in ano-| factured productions increase also, a very satisfactory rea- 


ther part of his speech, to the example of England—-the| son may be given for both, without considering them in 


‘*splendid example,” as he said it had been called--to! any degree nef appa upon each other. 


We all know 


prove the oppression entailed by the protective policy| that, within a few years past, an astonishing change has 


upon the people of that kingdom. 


He told us they were| taken place in the productive powers of human skill. 


ground down to the dust under the weight of this policy.| Does not every body know that by new inventions and 
It is true, sir, as every body knows, that pauperism and| applications of power; by the great improvements which 


suffering prevail very extensively in that nation. 


With a| have been made in labor-saving machinery; by the use of 


limited territory, and a very dense population, without] steam; by the application of chemistry and science, gene- 


the means of employing all its laboring classes——with all rally, to the arts, a much smaller 


the branches of productive industry filled up, how can 
it be otherwise? What human system can be devised to 
mitigate the condition of the poor, so long as they remain 
pent up within those narrow confines, without employ- 
ment; so long as one-half its people can preduce every 
thing which the whole require, or which the world will 
purchase of them? Let England abandon the protective 
policy, and what then? Will the condition of the laboring 
people be improved? How? Corn and flour may be no- 
minally cheaper, but what will the laboring people have 
to give in payment for it? Will it furnish more employ- 
ment? Will it raise their wages’ The first effect of an 
extensive importation of foreign grain into the kingdom 
would be, that a portion, perhaps a considerable portion, 
of the labor now engaged in agriculture must be thrown 
out of employment. The wages of this kind of labor 
would fall, and pauperism would increase. Tenants could 
not pay their rents. The manufacturers, also, of those fa- 
brics, in which foreign competition could successfully 


meet them there, would be reduced to the same condi-} 


tion. As much of foreign production as entered into the 
consumption of England would displace so much of Eng- 
lish labor. Very lately, sir, I have scen a well-authenti- 
cated account of extensive distress occasioned among a 
portion of the manufacturers of England, merely in con- 
sequence of a slight reduction of the duty on gloves, by 
reason of which the French makers filled the English 
markets, and undersold the British on their own soil. The 


inevitable result was, that the English manufacturer was| ent matters from duties upon foreign importations, ( 


obliged to curtail his business, and some thousands of la- 


borers were thrown out of employment, without the means 


roportion of human 


eevee and human muscles is required to perform the same 


amount of manufacturing or mechanical labor than was 
formerly necessary? The manufacturing power of Eng. 
land is estimated now to be equal to two hundred millions 
of human beings; and yet it employs probably less than 
two millions. What is the inevitable consequence of these 
vast improvements? If machines are made to do the work 
of men, are not men thrown out of employment? If one 
person can now produce as much as two, or three, or four 
could formerly, must not that excess be deprived of their 
accustomed means of subsistence, unless you can extend 
the demand in the same proportion? Is it not apparent 
that pauperism may increase, notwithstanding the increase 
in mastieniaies! The earliest complaints among the la- 
boring classes in England were directed against the intro- 
duction of labor-saving machinery, and they sought redress 
by the destruction of these inanimate objects, which had 
superseded the use of their hands, and took the bread 
from their mouths. We all remember the riots and dis- 
orders in the manufacturing districts of that country, 
growing out of this cause. 
| Mr. Chairman, the oppressions under whieh the people 
of England are suffering do not originate in the protective 
policy. Undoubtedly the very onerous excise levied 
upon articles of imperious necessity and universal con- 
sumption, produced by their own labor, and the enormous 
taxes required upon every art, trade, and occupation, 
bear very heavily upon them. But these are very differ 





signed to afford employment to domestic labor. The 
burden there is taxation forthe purpose of revenue, which 


of procuring subsistence. What is it to such people whe-| falls indiscriminately upon labor and all its productions, op- 


ther corn is cheap or dear? 
procure it at any price. Sir, it is employment that they 
most want; constant employment, at reasonable wages, 


They have not the means to} pressing instead of encouraging it. 


Can any body doubt 
that the protective policy has made England what she is— 
able to bear this internal excise, rich, powerful, and capa- 


which shall bear a just proportion to the expenses of sub-| ble of sustaining single-handed, in every quarter of the 


sistence. 





How could England subsist her vast population] globe, the liberty of Europe against the greatest military 


in any other mode than by employing them to do all her} Power that has trod down the earth since the Roman 
own labor, and the labor of half the world beside? By| legions bore their victorious eagles to its remotest bounds’ 
persuading other nations, if she can, to hire her people} It is because labor does not receive, for its own use, the 


to manufacture the articles they require for use or fot 


luxury? In this way, sir, England may maintain her popu- 
lation; and if we will employ them to make our clothing, | 
and our various fabrics, we shall contribute, in some de- 


reward which it earns, that pauperism exists there. I! 
lis not allowed to consume the fruits which it plants and 
gathers. But it contributes to maintain an expensive Go- 
vernment; to keep up a large military and naval force; to 





gree, to that end so desirable to her, and which seems to} support an enormous civil pension list; to enrich a na 


be so desirable to some persons in this country. 


our own citizens, and by means which tend to reduce then 
from competence and industry to penury and idleness. 


But we| tional church; to pay a vast national debt; to sustain colo- 
shall do it at the hazard of the comfort and prosperity of 


nial Governments and possessions in every region of the 
»} earth which the beams of the sun can visit. Labor, re- 
duced, by the means already mentioned, to the minimull 


Sir, the honorable member has adverted to the increase| of subsistence, is still obliged to sustain these and oth 
of pauperism in that country as a sufficient proof of the| enormous burdens; and can it be otherwise than tliat! 
oppressive character of the protective policy, and he says| should be oppressed, and that pauperism and suffering 


this increase is not attributable to a diminution of its ma-| should prevail? 


Let England abandon the protect 
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icy; let other nations do for her the labor she now per-|for markets; 
forms for herself and for half the world besides, and who 
cancalculate the immeasurable distress and poverty which 
it would inflict upon her laboring people? 

The honorable gentleman [Mr. Bett] also alluded cur- 
sorily to the co ition of Ireland, as illustrative of the 
oppressions produced by the protective policy. Sir, 1 do 
not comprehend the facts nor the arguments which have 
jed the honorable member to this result. He has perceiv- 


for laborers in every branch of manufac- 
tures, and the mechanic arts and trades, who ask only for 
employment to secure competence and comfort for them- 
selves, and the means of educating their children; for the 
whole community, that its wealth and all it can produce 
shall not be carried off to be consumed in foreign coun- 
tries, and to enrich and strengthen foreign nations. A 
small proportion, [ apprehend, of the protection given by 
our laws, is conferred upon wealthy capitalists. To be 
edsome parallel between that country and what this would|sure, here and there, large establishments have been 
become under ‘the influence of the protective policy, but|erected where surplus capital has been invested. But 
he has not favored the House with the process of thinking, |for one of these, how much of silent, unnoticed, un- 
which will enable them to discover the resemblance. Of| obtrusive labor is going on all over this great confede- 
what, sir, does Ireland complain, independent of the arbi-|racy, in the thousand and ten thousand branches of 

























































































trary rule which has been exerted over it? Is it not want 
of employment, want of the means of exerting its physi- 
cal powers for its own advantage and benefit? The poor 
peasantry of that ill-fated island rent small patches of 
earth, whereon to gain subsistence, of proprietors gene- 
rally resident abroad, at high rates, which are extorted 
from them under the severest rigors of the law. They 
have no motive to make permanent improvement of the 
soil. The rent is expended not there, but in England. 
The fruits of labor done in Ireland are consumed in Eng- 
land;a process which must exhaust any nation, and reduce 
it to colonial subjection. This ‘‘absenteeism,” as it is 
there termed, the residence of the landed proprietors 





domestic, fireside, workshop productions? How many 
flocks whiten the hills? How many artisans and mechanics 
are at the anvil and the bench? And even where capital 
is largely invested, it cannot work of itself. It cannot 
turn machinery, nor supply the material for fabrication, but 
by the agency of human hands. Capital is always employ- 
ed in some form or other, more or less directly, in putting 
in motion human labor, in giving employment to human 
industry. It can no otherwise be productive. When the 
honorable member, therefore, wages war against the use 
of capital, he wages war against industry and labor, and 
the personal comfort and convenience of our citizens. 
Sir, | wish capital was more actively employed, more 


abroad, has been deemed the cause of the chief depres-| generally diffused. 


sion in Ireland. 


now to be traced. Sir, I will not show so little respect 


for the understanding of the committee, as to attempt to] 


draw the contrast between the condition of the people of 


Many other causes exist, not necessary | 


I do not perceive that it has been demonstrated here 
that excessive wealth would be more likely to accumulate 
in afew hands, under the protective policy, than under 
the system of free trade. Gentlemen have assumed this 














































































































this country and of Lreland; a contrast which will always |as a given point, or left it to be inferred from the general 
exist, even if our protective policy should be as rigid as|scope of their arguments. The experience of this coun- 
human ingenuity can devise, until a total change occurs in try, I think, has been otherwise. The largest private for- 
every thing pertaining to that generous and wronged peo-|tunes have been acquired by commercial operations 
ple. Let any man consider for a moment the nature of|entirely. And the period of commercial prosperity which 
our Government and institutions; the extent, variety, and | we once enjoyed, so often alluded to in this debate, was 
fertility of our soil, in which the humblest laborer may |certainly as favorable to the acquisition of wealth in few 
easily obtain a freehold; the vast improvements every | hands, as any period which we ever have or ever will be- 









































where in progress, giving incentives to industry, and | hold. 
opening markets for all the productions of human labor; |addressed to us? 
the laws which regulate inheritance; the absence of en-|tion of affairs? 


tails; the regular and frequent division and distribution of 
accumulated wealth among heirs; the intelligence and 
moral instruction of our people; the habits of industry and 
economy so generally prevailing; and the personal inte- 
rest which every one feels in the support of the republican 
institutions of the country: let any one consider these and 
many other blessings we enjoy, and tell me what there is 
to assimilate our condition to that of the people of bre- 
land! If the honorable gentleman can discover a parallel, 
1 thank God I can discern none. 

But it is contended by the gentleman that the tendency 
of this system is an undue accumulation of wealth in a few 
hands. This argument is not a new one. It has often 
been urged that the object in view was to tax the many 
for the benefit of the few, and very many persons have 
been deceived by this assertion. It is an appeal to the 
jealousies and vindictive passions of the heart, and never, 
I think, sir, was there a more unfounded argument or as- 
sertion. Undoubtedly, if the policy be steadily pursued, 
capital will be invested in manufactures, and if so invested, 
will receive renumeration for its employment. Would it 
not be otherwise profitably employed but for this protec- 
tion? Is it desirable that the capital of a country should 
lie idle? In whatever business any country is employed, 


But, be that as it may, how is the argument now 

How does it bear on the present condi- 
Why, sir, undeniably this Government 
has enacted laws repeatedly, and with a declared inten- 
tion to maintain them, for the protection of American in- 
dustry. [t has held out inducements for the investment 
|of capital in manufactures; and capital has taken that di- 
|rection, agreeably to the anticipations and wishes of Go- 
vernment. It is there fixed. We are now asked, I had 
almost said in the spirit of an Agrarian law, to dissipate, 
annihilate, destroy this capital, brought within our grasp, 
in consequence of our pledges of protection, because, 
indeed, it is now discovered that the accumulation of pri- 
vate wealth is dangerous to our institutions of Govern- 
ment, and the welfare of the people. Arbitrary and 
impoverished monarchs, in very arbitrary times, have 
sometimes compelled wealthy subjects to administer to 
the necessities of the State, and, at others, by various pre- 
tences of confiscation, have seized private fortunes for 
their own uses. But, sir, 1 believe the occasion of this 
was always the necessities of the King. ‘They have never 
gone so far as absolutely to exterminate property, under 
lany pretexts. But we are invited to delude capital, within 
our reach, by empty promises of protection, and then to 
annihilate it from the face of the earth, because its exist- 
ence is dangerous to our institutions. Sir, I feel no ap- 
prehensionson that score. When I consider the frequent 
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capital must and will be employed, and must and will be|and equal distribution of property made by law; the 
recompensed. Ought it not to be so? But, sir, this policy | largest masses of wealth dwindling into smaller fragments 
18 not chiefly, [ may almost say in no degree, designed for | for heirs and children; when I recollect the zealous com- 
the accommodation of capital, however it may avail itself| petition which exists, and always will exist, in the em- 
of the means of profitable employment thus occasioned. | ployment of capital, and perceive that in no one pursuit 
It is designed mainly for agriculture, already languishing | can it be employed for any considerable period, at a much 
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higher rate of remuneration that is afforded by the ave- 
rage of the profitable business of the community, I find 
very little occasion in my own mind to indulge any 
jealous apprehension of a preponderating influence of 
wealth in thiscountry. The people are too intelligent; 
too independent, both in principles and in condition, ever 
to become the victims of a moneyed aristocracy, should 
such a body ever grow up here. But, sir, another extra- 
ordinary doctrine has been put forth by the honorable 
gentleman, (Mr. Bett.] He says, if the manufacturers 
derive any profits or gains under the protective system, 
they are acquired at the cost of somebody else. If they 
gain, somebody must lose. Their profits are deriv.d, he 
contends, in one of three modes—by exchanges among 
themselves or in their own vicinities, by exchanges with 
foreign nations, or by exchanges with other sections of the 
Union. If among themselves, then they lose as much 
as they gain, and hence the system is of no advantage. 
Their exchanges with foreign nations, he contends, are very 
inconsiderable, and their profits are not derived from this 
source, but come chiefly from dealings with other portions 
of the country, who thussustain a positive loss equal to the 
gain of the manufacturers. his l understand to be the 
doctrine maintained by the learned member. Theargument 
goes to the prostration of all commerce, foreign as well 
as domestic—free trade, as well as restricted. It is now, 
sir, I believe, an exploded theory in political economy, 
that commerce cannot profit one nation without injury to 
another. It was formerly maintained by those learned 
men Whose abstractions have so much puzzled the busi- 
ness of the world, that agriculture alone was the source of 
all wealth, because its productions were mainly the gift 
of nature herself. Manufacture, it was said, merely 
changed the forms of existing materials; nothing new was 
created; no additional wealth acquired; because the arti- 
san consumed, during the period of his labor, as much of. 
value as he added to the fabric. He destroyed, by con- 
suming the fruits of agriculture, as much as he created; 
there was no positive gain. So of commerce, which is 
only the exchange of commodities, but adds nothing to 
quantity or intrinsic value. It only changes the places of 
existing wealth. This, or something like it, was the old 
theory which has been for a considerable period aban- 
doned, and I did not expect in this place, and at this day, 
to hear it revived. It was exploded by the common sense 
of mankind, and the actual experience of the world. Sir, 
let us examine a little this doctrine, that exchanges cannot 
be profitable to one party, without being injurious to the 
other. The modern theory is, that they are mutually 
beneficial; that they add to the cumfort, convenience, and 
wealth of both parties. How is this? 1 have more of the 
productions of my labor than T can either use or consume. 
You have more of yours, and each is in want of a portion 
of the fruits of the other’s industry. Can any thing be 
plainer than that an exchange between us would be mu- 
tually beneficial? Would not each be better supplied, 
better accommodated, more wealthy, than he was before? 
Would not that which each received be worth more, in 
its useful condition, than it was in the hands of its origi- 
nal possessor, lying idle or decaying? So, if one employ 
an artisan to manufacture that which he wants more, which 
will be more useful, more beneficial to him, than the arti- 
cle he gives in payment for the labor bestowed, does he not 
make areal gain? Does not the workman also receive 
something more valuable to him than the labor he has ex- 
pended? Undoubtedly, or the parties would not enter 
into the transaction. Both are essentially benefited. So 
far from being true that exchanges, if profitable to one 
side, must necessarily be injurious to the other, the fact 
unquestionably is, the world knows it, and practises upon 
it every day and every hour, that they are beneficial to 
both parties. ‘The whole business of the world is predi-| 
cated on this fact. In any form of exchange, therefore, | 
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which the honorable gentleman supposes the manufyc. 
turers to make, whether among themselves, with foreign 
nations, or with other parts of the country, the advan. 
tagesare reciprocal: they gain nothing at the loss of others: 
they give as much as they receive. 
resting topic, and might be pursued at much length, and 
with various illustrations, but I have neither the time nor 
the ability to do it justice. 


Sir, this is an inte. 


Mr. Chairman, I proceed now to the consideration of 


some views presented by the honorable gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Mirenetz,] which are very much at 
variance with the sentiments advanced by other gen. 
tlemen who agree with him upon the general question. 
He maintains that the protective system is universally op. 
pressive, bearing heavily upon the people in every section 
and quarter of the Union; that its advantages are all delu- 
sive and imaginary; its fruits 


* Like Dead-sea fruits, that tempt the eye, 
But turn to ashes on the lips.” 


This argument may very well be left to the answers of 


other honorable gentlemen (Messrs. McDurrir, Drayros, 
Bovutnrn, and Bett] who have maintained that the North- 
ern and Middle States derive great and undue advantages, 
and are highly prosperous under the operations of the po- 
licy, and whose only complaint is that these benefits are 
purchased at the expense of the South. 


We have been 
favored with the evidence upon which this assumption is 


made, and which has satisfied the gentleman that “the 


people every where are demanding redress.” It consists 
of the assembling of the Free Trade Convention in Philadel- 
phia, and of the declaration of an honorable Senator from 
Pennsylvania, in the other House, that he was willing to 
reduce the revenue of the country to its ordinary dis- 
bursements. This declaration is construed to mean a 


reduction of duties imposed for protection, and to speak 


the sentiments of the people of Pennsylvania. So far 
as the Free Trade Convention furnishes evidence of po- 
pular sentiment, it is very well off-set by the counter 
convention which soon afterwards assembled in New 
York, and which proves that the people are anxious to 
maintain the policy, quite as conclusively as the contra- 
ry was proved by the former convention. As to the sen- 
timent said to have been expressed in the other branch, it 
was somewhat amusing to find it relied upon here as evi- 
dence of public opinion in Pennsylvania, when, on the 
very day it was quoted, we received intelligence of re- 
solutions having been adopted unanimously by its Legisla- 
ture, recommending a rigid adherence to the policy of 
protection. If the worthy member is satisfied with the 
kind of evidence he has produced, I can only say he is 
very easily satisfied. 

Mr. Chairman, the honorable gentleman advanced 
another sentiment, which he said he had no doubt would 
be received with astonishment by the House, and | can 
scarcely believe that he had any other purpose in view 
than to astonish the House. It was, that the policy of 
protection had proved injurious to manufactures them- 
selves, which, he said, had prospered an¢d increased 
much less during the period of protective laws than 
during the time of free trade. ‘The grounds for this opi- 
nion were certain facts stated in Hamilton’s celebrated re- 
port on manufactures, made in 1791, relative to the condi- 
tion of manufactures at that period, and a. statistical 
account compiled under the direction of Mr. Gallatin 
in 1810. Manufactures had taken root in this country 
anterior to the former period, in many branches, occa- 
sioned chiefly by the poverty and inability of the nation to 
purchase from abroad, and the difficulties of procuring 
supplies during the revolution. General Hamilton refe! 
red to these, to prove the capacity and ability of the coun 
try to furnish its own manufactures, and to exhibit th¢ 
resources of the nation. ‘The whole object and scope 0! 
his report was to show the importance and necessity o! 
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adopting the pevioniing en pad os poate that, with SP mae all the cities on our Atlantic coast, at present 
this purpose in view, e€ succee ed in proving that protec- the depots of commerce and the outlets of our agricul- 
tion could only be injurious; that it was not necessary? Sir, tural products, must decline, and ultimately languish into 
[have a —. such foll ere — sean nara eee een. 2 

ed man. sto the manufacturing interest subsisting in at, operating on the Southern States with all the 
1810, the gentleman states it to have been of the value| force of a prohibition of the culture of their staple com- 
of $127,000,000, and at present only of the value of| modity, it must involve a large and important section of 
$250,000,000. If the gentleman means seriously that the | our country in all the wretchedness of insolvency, and all 
manufacturing capital in this country stood in this relative | the degradation of pauperism. Holding these positions 
proportion at these eae no Man can open|to be self-evident, they deem it unnecessary to attempt 
his eyes to the present state of affairs without seeing the) their illustration.” 

fallacy of the statement. In the first place, sir, kane Yes, sir, they say these consequences ‘‘ must follow”-- 
not been a very great depreciation in the price of manu-|these positions were ‘‘self-evident.” ‘* Direct taxation 
factured articles since that time? Will not $127,000,000/| must ensue.” 

purchase vastly more in quantity than it would then? It} I read from another memorial from Charleston, South 
is not enough to compare any given sum with the same | Carolina, presented February 9, 1824. ‘* They (the me- 
nominal amount at different periods, to test the value of | morialists) still think it probable that the failure of the 
commodities, but you must first reduce your dollar itself) national revenue from the customs, in consequence of the 
to the same standard of value. But, sir, aside from this, | proposed tariff, will make a resort to direct taxation in- 
how and by whom is the estimate of the present amount/evitable.”” The same argument may be found strongly 
of ee’ ne a Was it formed —— es in neg debates upon those measures. An honora- 
the same scale, comprehending the same pursuits, an e member from Virginia, now over the way, [Mr. Arcu- 
embracing the same extent, as the estimate in 1810? Every) 20,) repelled the idea that the revenue would not be 
man’s daily observation must convince him that the manu-| seriously diminished, in this language: ‘It had been said 
factures of this country have more than quadrupled within| that no injurious effect would be produced on the re- 
a much shorter period than that stated by the honorable| venue. If our money be taken, our understandings ought 
gentleman. Sir, { do not know but the increase has/not to be insulted. On such an argument he declined 
been even greater still. comment.” This, sir, speaks for itself. 

It has been frequently contended in this debate that; Have not these laws been resisted as unconstitutional, 
the payment of the public debt, soon to be accomplished, | solely upon the ground that they were designed for pro- 
will impose upon the Government the necessity of reduc-| tection, and not for revenue? Was not a suit instituted in 
ing its revenues; which reduction must and ought to be/ South Carolina, with a view to bring the question before 
made by repealing the duties, as well upon articles/the judicial tribunals for decision, and argued, as I doubt 
hitherto protected, as upon those not protected; and the not it was, with great learning and ability? Certainly, sir, 
honorable gentleman [Mr. Mircsexr] has informed us that it has never been pretended any where, nor on any occa- 
the people will not submit to these burdens, after the ne-| sion until the present, that these duties were designed for 
cessity for so great arevenue isremoved. This argument, | revenue, and only to be continued so long as revenue 
however brought forward, assumes that the present duties|should be wanted. There is nothing, therefore, in my 
were imposed for revenue only; that the people have ac- | judgment, calculated to induce a wise Government to with- 
quiesced in their continuance solely for the purpose of|draw the protection it has given, from the fact that it can 
supplying the treasury. Nothing, sir, can be more un-|now dispense with a portion of its accustomed revenue. 
founded. Does not every body know that the tariff laws| The two things are distinct. Protection is one thing—re- 
of 1824 and 1828 were enacted solely with a view to pro-| venue is another; and though in a scale of duties they may 
tection? Avowedly so’ Intentionally so? One of the| become incidentally connected, yet they stand upon dis- 
— objections oe oe eo laws was, a ee entirely. ; 
that the revenue wou e diminished in consequence} Mr. Chairman, I come now toa consideration of the 
oftheir prohibitory nature. This was confidently urged, | effect of this policy upon Southern interests; and I agree, 
and the disbelief in this effect was treated with ridicule. |if the operation of it is, as has been described, to visit 
The most that the friends of the measures dared anticipate | those iaalane with * withering desolation;”’ ifit ‘* plun- 
was, that the revenue would not be much diminished. |der” them, with ruthless rapacity, of their fair earnings, 
Nobody predicted an increase. Now, sir, if, at a period| only to pour them into the lap of Northern manufacturers, 
when we wanted an abundant revenue, this policy was! the system ought forthwith to be abandoned. But, sir, as 
adopted, calculated, as was believed, to diminish revenue, | to the fact of depression at the South, and, if it be so, as 
how much stronger are the reasons now to adhere to it| to the cause of it, my honorable friend from Massachusetts 
when this chief objection is taken away—when we do not| {Mr. Davis] has already presented various and cogent con- 
want the revenue? Alladmit that the revenue must be re-| siderations, tending to show that the South is even now as 
duced, but there are various modes of accomplishing it| prosperous as other sections of the Union; that its popu- 
besides withdrawing the protection which was afforded, not| lation and representation here have more than maintained 
for the purposes of revenue. To show that the previous} its relative proportion, compared with New England; that 
laws were such as I have described, I beg leave to read to| emigration goes from New England to the South, because 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Mircaetz] an| of the more prosperous state of business there, and never 
extract of a memorial from his own State, presented to! from thence to the North. As gentlemen, however, insist 
Congress in April, 1824, prior to the enactment of the that they are declining and verging to ruin, and seem in- 
tariff of that year. It comes from St. Luke’s Parish, and | dignant that this should be questioned, | am not disposed 
reads as follows: |to maintain a controversy on that point. But, sir, when 

“They (the memorialists) will not undertake to enter} did this depression commence, and to what cause is it at- 
a a + a of the eae ers ae sg Poko et These ae ma SHO a oe 
ollow the passage of the bill, but they feel confident in| hear them answered from South Carolina. ‘il e- 
saying that it will necessarily affect our revenue to so|fore read further from the memorial of the citizens of 
great an extent, that direct taxation must ensue; that it will Charleston, presented here in 1824, prior to the tariff 
so far impair our commerce, as to destroy that valuable nen eerene ee — a aes a 
sery for our seamen, and diminish the utility and repnta-| ‘* The change that has taken place in re circumstances 
tion ofour navy. lof this State since the former memorial was transmitted 
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to Congress, is unprecedented and inconceivable. At that sinking under its own weight;” not the weight of the 
time (and it is no longer ago than three years) South Ca-/ tariff, surely. Here are causes sufficient to account for 
rolina was enjoying advantages as an agricultural State, | all the depression experienced in South Carolina—reason. 
that have seldom, if ever, been exceeded by any other|able causes. South Carolina formerly enjoyed a “ready 
part of the world. Her staple commodities were sent to/ market,” and ** commanded prices that showed she shared 
a ready market, and commanded prices that showed she|a sort of monopoly of it.” Competition at home and 
shared in a sort of monopoly of it. Thin as her popula-jabroad gluts these markets, prices decline immensely, 
tion is, (not above twenty inhabitants to the square mile, ) Instead of supplying nearly the whole of our exports of 
the value of land every where rose considerably. On| cotton, as she formerly did, she and the Atlantic States 
the sea islands in particular, to eight, ten, and even twen-|together supply less than one-half. The fertile lands of 
ty times as much as they were rated at thirty years ago, | Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi yield two thousand 
while that of slaves, and other property also, greatly ad-| pounds to the hand; while those of South Carolina yield, 
vanced.” * * * * at the most, only nine hundred pounds, and, upon an ave. 
‘* But things are now in a very different condition with| rage, much less than that amount. Can any thing be 
them, and the whole subject has assumed a more serious! plainer than that South Carolina would inevitably decline 
and gloomy aspect. The cultivator of cotton, encou- under such a state of things? This was foreseen in the me- 
raged by the very prosperity which has been first noticed, | morial from which [ have read. ‘They anticipated that 
has been so prodigiously extended in this and other States, | cotton would be reduced by competition at home and 
as well as in foreign countries, that, notwithstanding the |abroad—not by the contemplated tariff—*‘to the lowest 
unprecedented increase of the trade in England, every} possible price,” and **that it would require all their skill 
market in Europe is already glutted with it; and as the}and industry in future to maintain their place in the mar- 
evil is every day growing with the growth of the new/ ket, cven at the most reduced price of produce.” Is it 
countries, into which enterprise is pushing its adventures, | just or reasonable now to charge upon the tariff of pro. 
there can be no doubt but that, in the course of a very|tection the consequences so clearly apprehended from 
few years, this commodity will, like all others, where there | other causes, and which have been no more than realized? 
is a free competition in trade, be reduced to the lowest/It is my conscientious belief that the protective system 
possible price. In the mean time, the effects that have} has been an essential benefit to the cotton interests of the 
already been produced here by this mighty revolution, South. The American manufacturers now take up about 
are deplorable in the extreme. Property of all kinds is} one-fifth of the whole production: more than England 
depreciated beyond example. A feeling of gloomy de-| purchased of us fifteen vearsago. In consequence of the 
spondence is beginning to prevail every where in the lower) very low prices for which cotton fabrics may now be pro- 
country. Estates are sacrificed to pay the last instalments! cured, owing, in aconsiderable degree, to the manufacture 
on the bonds given for the purchase money. Nobody /of them here, the consumption of them is largely:increas- 
seems disposed to buy what every body is anxious to sell) ed. By the ingenuity of our artisans, too, cotton has been 
at any price. In short, it is manifest that the extraordi-| applied to many new uses—to sails, cordage, carpets, and to 
nary prosperity which South Carolina, in common with| many fabrics mixed with wool. It has also superseded the 
the other Southern States, enjoyed some years ago, is| use of wool and flax, in some degree, in clothing, besides 
gone by forever; and it will require all the skill and in-| having taken the place of cottons from India cntirel; 
dustry of our agriculturists in future, to maintain their} From all these causes, growing out of the system of pro- 
place in the market, even at the most reduced price of} tection, the demand for the Southern staple has been much 
produce.” ° ? ° m augmented, and has contributed to prevent a still greater 
‘Js it at this moment, when the cotton trade, upon| depression in the price. Even if England had made all 
which not the prosperity alone, but the very existence of | these things for us, she would have wanted no more of the 
some parts of the Southern States depends, is sinking un-| raw material for that purpose, than was necessary for the 
der its own weight,” &c. * * ‘ - fabric itself; and, as she receives only one-half of her 
‘*When the people of the South are already appre-| whole consumption from this country, it is reasonable to 
hending the exclusion of their produce from foreign! conclude that she would have purchased but half the 
markets, by a fair competition, or by the partialities of) amount which our own manufacturers have purchased 
the European colonial system, shall we provoke our pre-| from the South. 
sent customers to measures of retaliation, by ceasing to be The honorable gentleman from South Carolina [Mr 
their customers?” | McDvrri} has put forth a theory, not now entirely new, 
It appears from this, sir, very conclusively, that the de-| to prove that the duties levied upon foreign importations 
pression in South Carolina not only commenced, but had are paid almost exclusively by the planting States of the 
reached an extreme degree, prior to the protective law of} South; and, hence, that the chief weight of the burden 
1824, which was the first in point of time that is com- fallsuponthem. It is this: that as foreign productions can 
plained of. Abundant causes for this depression, wholly be brought here only in return for domestic productions 
unconnected with the tariff, are assigned. What can be exported, whatever duty is laid upon the importsis precise!) 
more disastrous than a sudden and entirely fictitious rise) equivalent tothe same duty upon the exports; and as the 
in the value of real estate, and all other property, to ten,| South produces three-fourths of the exports, she makes, 
fifteen, or twenty times its original value, followed speedily | of course, three-fourths of the imports, and pays three- 
by a sudden decline? Estates sold to pay the last instal-| fourths of the revenue. The gentleman contends this 's 
ment of their purchase—every body anxious to sell--no-| nota question between the American manufacturer and 
body disposed to buy! Is it to be wondered at, that im-) the foreign, because these can never come into competi 
mense distress was produced? This certainly was not} tion in our own market, but between the American manv- 
caused by the tariff. To what, then, is it attributable?) facturer and the Southern owner of foreign importations, 
Let the memorial answer: ‘* The culture of cotton so pro-| which are his manufacture, both of whom do meet as con- 
digiously extended in this and other States, as well as in! petitors in our markets. There are but three modes of 
foreign countries, that every market in Europe is already) procuring foreign productions, he says, viz. by voluntary 
glutted with it,” and the evil growing. Bad enough, to| donation, by plunder, and by purchase; by the last of 
be sure. ‘It is manifest that the extraordinary pros-) which only can we expect to become possessed of them 
perity which South Carolina enjoyed some years ago is! and, having purchased them, they are as much America! 
gone by forever.” Not in consequence of the protective! property, the fruits of American labor, as any other art: 
tariff, for that had not been adopted. ‘* The cotton trade, | cle manufactured here, and as much entitled to protectio! 
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I believe I have not misstated the gentleman’s positions. | ever commodity they pay. Let us suppose, sir, a South- 
gir, | will put a case of very frequent occurrence in prac-| ern planter with ten thousand dollars worth of cotton, and 
tice, to test the question whether the competition is, or|a Southern gentleman, who is not a planter, and produces 
ig not, between the American and the foreign manufac-| no cotton, with ten thousand dollars in money, derived 
turer. A merchant or manufacturer in Liverpool ships| from public stocks, ora salary from Government, meet in 
to New York a cargo of British goods, owned by himself,| New York te purchase foreign goods. Does not the 
and sent to his own consignee, agent, or partner, also an| planter receive as much in quantity and value for his cot- 
Englishman, for sales. They are entered at the custom-| ton as the other for his money’ Certainly. How then is 
house, duties paid, or secured by the agent, and thus,| he injured as producer of cotton? Does he pay more of 
being foreign property, exposed in our markets for sale,!duty than the other? If a Northern man come into the 
where our own manufactures are also brought. Is not this| market with them, and purchase the same amount, does he 
a contest for the market between our manufacturers and| get any more? Does he pay any less? This is merely a 
foreigners? Beyond all question. When does this cease| mode of payment; one man pays in cotton, another in 
to be such, and assume the form of competition between) money, another in lumber, or flour, or potash, or domes- 
American labor in different sections of country? tic manufactures; and each receives as much as the others. 

Let us trace it. The foreigner consigns to American| But the gentleman says, true; yet, if the duties were re- 
merchants to sell on his account. This does not alter the | duced, 1 should receive more in return for my cotton. So 
case. He makes advances of ak in anticipation of con-| should I receive more for my money, or flour, orlumber, or 
signments. ‘The competition is still the same. Who shall! whatever I gave in payment. This, it seems to me, aban- 
supply the fabric? Finally, the merchant purchases abroad, | dons the whole argument, that the producer of cotton 
and imports on his own account. Still, he is but the re-| pays the larger portion of the duties. It brings it back at 
presentative of the foreign producer, so far as the ques-| once to the true ground, that the consumer pays. If you 
tion is concerned, shall foreign or domestic fabric supply | give more of your staples for a given amount of imported 
the market? It is, undoubtedly, a competition between goods, do I not, also, give more of mine? Each pays ac- 
him and the American manufacturers, whether he shall cording to the amount he buys, and not according to the 
make profits upon importations of foreign productions, or article in which he pays. In this view the South pay no 
they upon the sale of their fabrics. And so it was before, | more, in proportion to their consumption, than any other 
whether he should make commissions upon sales for fo-| section. They have noground of complaint, for this rea- 
reign owners. ‘The question, after all, is, shall the foreign |son: they sell their productions for their full value, re- 
workman, or the American citizen, be employed to per- | gulated by the general law of supply and demand, which 
form the labor of manufacturing for us? And it does not | always governs prices. Now, if they buy protected arti- 
alter the case at all, that the American merchant becomes |cles, enhanced in price by duties, they do no more than 
anally with the foreigner, in bringing his goods to drive | every body else who purchases the same, and they pay no 
our own from the market. Now, sir, as to the doctrine/more. But the gentleman inquires what difference it 
that the South makes two-thirds of the importations, be-| makes to a planter if you take erty bales of his cotton as 
cause it produces that proportion of the exports from the | it goes out, or forty bales of the return merchandise as it 
country, it is not a very modest demand, on the face of it, |comes in. I readily admit, in the given case, it makes no 
that about one-fourth of the Union should claim the right | difference. And if you regard the country asa unit, ex- 
to supply the whole with two-thirds of their consumption. | porting a given amount, and importing the exact proceeds, 
The other sections might very well say that they could the result is the same either way. A certain amount will 
not afford to remain idle and become impoverished, to en-| go into the treasury, and the residue into consumption, 
able one quarter only to supply so large a proportion of and it matters not which way the contribution is levied. 
their wants. If it be true that the South imports two-! But the country is notin this sense a unit. It is composed 
thirds, and consumes two-thirds, of the whole foreign im-' of various interests. The planter is one class; the exporter 
portations, then it is true that it pays two-th'rds of the another; the importer another, though these are dften unit- 
revenue, and so it ought to pay. But it would then pay, | ed; and the consumer another still, and much the larger. 
uot because of its exports, but of its consumption. Evi- Now, sir, though it might be true, considering all these 
dently, if it purchased nothing subject to duty, it could in as a whole, a single unit, that a duty upon exports was 
no way whatever pay any duties. But, does the South ex- equivalent toa duty upon the proceeds of these exports 
port two-thirds of our whole foreign commerce? Admit-| when returned, yet, when you come to parcel out those 
ting that so much was the production of her soil, does she imports, it will be found that you parcel out the duties 
export it? According to the honorable gentleman’s theory, ‘also. If a man sends abroad a thousand dollars to pur- 
does she produce it? chase hats, coats, and shoes, for his use, it matters nothing 

In point of fact we all know that the planter exports to him, as an individual, whether you take a contribution 
very little, if any, himself. He sclls his cotton in the | of one hundred dollars going out, or one hundred dollars 
market fur its full value, to the exporting merchant, or| on the goods coming in. But if you levy the whole hun- 
the agent of an English manufacturer, and gets his money, | dred upon the hats alone coming im, the head might very 
or that which is to him equivalent to money. He has re-| well complain that it received less than its share of protec- 
ceived the full fruits and reward of his industry, and the | tion against the storms. The body and the feet might say it 
cotton is now the production of the exporting merchant, |is of no consequence whether the contribution is paid 
the fruits of his industry. It may be exported, or con-| going out or coming back—it is the same thing; but the 
sumed in this country. ‘hat is entirely immaterial to the | head would be very apt to reply, it is not quite the same 
planter. It may be exchanged abroad for money or arti- | thing to me, however it may be to you, that I go uncovered 
cles free of duty. The planter has no interest in that. It half the time, while you are always abundantly clothed. 
may be sold for commodities subject to duty; still the plant-|If the money had been taken going out, I should have 
‘T is NO way concerned unless he purchase these commo-| paid one-third only; now I pay the whole contribution. 
dities, and, if he does, he pays the duty, not because he | When the distribution of the proceeds comes to be made 
raised Cotton which has gone abroad, but because he has|among the several interests involved, it is quite manifest 
bought goods liable to duty. It is the same, precisely, |that, however it may be in the gross, it is not true in the 
with every other person who purchases the same commo- | detail, that an export and an import duty are precisely the 
dities. The burden, if any, does not fall upon the pro-|same thing. Possibly if an export duty were levied upon 
ducer of cotton any more than upon the producer of|every thing sent abroad, upon money, public stocks, bills 
money; it falls equally upon all who purchase, in what-|of exchange, and profits of commerce and navigation 
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abroad, which are finally brought home in the shape of! not purchase so large an amount of manufactured goods as jt 
foreign productions, it might eventually be equalized| otherwise would, l answer, that if it be true, it is not con. 
upon importations and consumption, and fall upon the! fined to cotton alone, nor to Southern productions. Mone, 
same class as a direct duty upon importations now does. | will not purchase so much; labor will not purchase so much: 
But this isnot the case. Many importations are made sub. and hence the burden is equalagain. The value of every 
ject to duty, for which nothing has been exported, such! other production is depreciated from this cause, if depre. 
as the proceeds of commercial enterprise abroad. A ship) ciated at all, precisely as much as that of cotton. There 
is engaged in successful freighting from Europe to India, | is, therefore, no exclusive burden upon Southern interests 
and South America, and all over the globe, and, finally, | fromthis cause. Asto the fact whether the price of many. 
brings home all her earnings in foreign goods paying) factured articles has been enhanced by reason of protec. 

duties. What export duty would have reached these?) tive duties, I know there is much difference of opinion. 

Nothing, surely, short of a capitation tax upon the crew,| We all know there has been a very great declension jp 
and upon the employment of the vessel. Again, two) prices since the adoption of this policy, from some cause 

planters have each a hundred bales of cotton destined to| or other. Gentlemen admit it, though they assign for jt a 

Liverpool; one gives up forty to the custom-house going| different reason. One thing, however, is remarkable, that 

out, and proceeds with his remaining sixty; the other| there has been a strict coincidence, in point of time, be- 

carries the whole number; each sells for money or for|tween the enactment of our laws and the decline of 
goods free of duty, and returns. Is there no difference| prices. In philosophy, I believe it is true, that, whenever 

im the condition of the two? One has the proceeds of| one event uniformly follows another, if the experiment be 

sixty bales, the other of one hundred. Here, certainly, | often repeated, they are considered and set down as bear- 

is some difference between an export and an import duty.| ing to each other the relation of cause and effect, unless 

But it will be said the duty must be the same both ways.|some more obvious explanation of the occurrence can be 

Well, sir, if the duty be the same, if the exporter and the) given. It has been treated as a matter of ridicule that the 
importer be the same also, then it does make no difference;| enactment of a protective law here can, or does, have 

for, in either case, he would charge it on his return cargo;| any effect on prices in England. For myself, sir, I think 

and, if he consumed the whole himself, then he ought to! the effect altogether reasonable, and 1 will attempt to show 

pay the whole duty. If, in truth, the duty falls upon the} in what mode it produces this result. The price of every 

st it is worth an inquiry who, in fact, isthe exporter. | article of commerce, it is readily agreed on all hands, is 
Who owns the exported commodity? And upon the gen-| regulated by the demand for it in the place where it is to 
tleman’s own theory, I maintain that the consumer of every|be procured. The manufacturers of England and of 
foreign production is, to all intents and purposes, as truly| Europe too prepare a certain amount of their fabrics for 
and exclusively the producer and exporter of the domes-| this country, which they can calculate with considerable 
tic article which was given in exchange for it, as that fo-| exactness from past experience, and from orders and in- 
reign manufactures received for our exports are truly| formation transmitted from hence. Their warehouses are 
the productions of American labor. How is this, sir?| accordingly filled for our consumption; their other cus- 
Why, there are but three modes by which a consumer) tomers having been in ike manner supplied or provided 
becomes possessed of a foreign fabric—‘* by voluntary| for. Now, sir, what would be the effect of a prohibitory 
donation, by plunder and robbery, or by purchase.” 1) law enacted here? Would it not be to throw upon other 
lay out of view the two first. If he purchases, he gives} markets, already full, a mass of goods for which there was 
something in exchange; he becomes the owner; he has|no demand? Would there not be a surplus beyond the 
substituted some of his productions in lieu of the pro-| wants of the world? Must not price inevitably decline’ 
ductions sent abroad to pay for this commodity. It is true| Just in proportion as a protective law operates to exclude 
there have been two or three agencies, by which the pro-| foreign fabrics, it reduces the demand for, and conse- 
cess has been carried on. But the gentleman says that| quently the price of, those fabrics abroad. Do we not 
makes no difference; that is only like the conjurer’s trick| know that, immediately upon the passage of a new tariff 
to deceive. What earthly difference does it make whe-| of duties, our merchants countermand the orders they had 
ther I raise the cotton myself, and send it abroad to get | sent abroad? Do not importations receive a check’ Is 
the articles I want, or whether I employ you to raise it for| not the natural effect of this to reduce prices, at which 
me, and employ a merchant to send it to Europe, and re-| importations again commence, or stop entirely? Sir, we 
turn me the goods which I need? ‘There are two or three; have now a bill upon the table, which has received the 
sets of agents, the gentleman says, but the real transaction! sanction of the Committee of Ways and Means, and has 
is the same. Your cotton has become my production} passed the other House, to refund to certain importers the 
which I export, and therefore I pay the duty. The ex-/ increase of duties imposed by the law of 1828. The cir- 
porter and the importerare merely the agents of the con-| cumstances were, that the merchants had ordered the 
sumers. Thus it comes back again upon the gentleman’s| goods prior to the passage of the law, but they did not 
own hypothesis, as [ understand him, that the consumer} arrive until after the law took effect. The importers 
pays theduty. Shift and turn and change it as you will, it; could not countermand their orders; and they prove, con- 
comes to this at last. If this be so, the South pays no|clusively, that the decline of prices was so great, i 
more than her just proportion; the burden rests where it} consequence of that law, that the whole excess of duty 
ought, equally upon every one who purchases foreign pro-| was borne by them. It could not be thrown upon the 


ductions. But the gentleman says he does not get as|consumer. The goods were actually sold for less than 


much for his cotton as he should, but for the protective| cost. Now, sir, upon what principle can this bill be main- 
system—the exchangeable value is altered. 


If by this is tained, but upon the ground that the fall in som was in 
intended that cotton does not bring as high a price as it) consequence of the tariff then enacted? If the decline 
otherwise would, the fact cannot be made out. Its value| was owing to other causes, then they are no more en 
here is regulated by the demand for it both here and titled to relief than every importer who purchases when 
abroad, and its value in Liverpool by the demand for it! goods are high, and which fall on his own Sais Why is 
there. Our cotton sells for precisely as much, having re-| it that flour is subject to so great fluctuation in our ma! 
gard to quality, as the cotton from the East or West Indies, | kets upon the prospect of a war in Europe? When that 
South America, or Egypt. This point has been so fully) continent is in arms, flour finds a ready market there and 
maintained by other gentlemen, [Messrs. Drarron and high prices, and, of course, prices rise here. But let 
Davis,]} that I forbear to dwell upon it. If, however, it) peace ensue, or a prohibitory law be passed, and it imme- 
be merely intended to say that a given value in cotton will diately falls. We all know this. Why is it? Precisely 
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for the same reason that the productions of Europe fall| means, possibly, South Carolina might be in the same con- 


when the demand is reduced, or the foreign customer in-/ dition. 
terdicted. ‘The honorable member from Virginia [Mr. | trious. 


If her soil be ‘* sterile,” her people are indus- 
Nature has imposed upon them the necessity of 


BovLptn} says that the protective system has not fulfilled; continual exertion. Her laboring people start in life with 


its promises. 


Sir, 1 think it has, and I think it wonderful | no other inheritance, generally, than a vigorous constitu- 


that it has, against all the discouragements under which it) tion, habits of patient labor, and industry, and of frugali- 


haslabored. When has it had a fair trial? 
every hour since its adoption have the laws designed for} 
rotection been shamefully evaded. Every day and every 
hour has the most determined hostility been displayed to-| 
wards the system, and an inveterate disposition manifested | 
to prosfrate it. Year after year have assaults been made; | 
the ground of attack changed; the effort renewed, not- 
withstanding successive defeats, increased in vehemence, 
though notin strength. ‘The tendency of all this has been 
to create distrust and alarm, and to repress capital from) 
being invested in manufactures, until the policy had got 
beyond the reach of opposition. Yet, sir, it has fulfilled 
its pledges. That its tendency is to cheapen goods ulti- 
mately, is a doctrine which had the sanction of the power- 
ful and luminous mind ef Hamilton; that this has been 
its practical result already, our own observation attests. 
How much more may this be expected, if the policy be 
pursued, steadily, firmly pursued, and not timidly and 
partially? It has, also, as signally disappointed all the pre- 
dictions of its enemies. It was said the revenue would be 
destroyed, yet the revenue has greatly increased; com- 
merce and navigation would be ruined, yet they have 
improved, and are now highly prosperous; the Atlantic 
importing cities would be depressed, and go to decay, yet 
they were never more flourishing; and the particular fear 
and complaint from the South was, that the demand for 
cotton abroad would be diminished, because we should 
“provoke our present customers to measures of retalia- 
tion, by ceasing to be their customers;” yet the demand for 
cotton, and the exportation, have immensely increased. 
The only fear they indulged, as related to their interests 
exclusively, is proved to have been groundless. Thus it 
is, the protective policy has verified the warmest anticipa- 
tions of its friends, and put to flight all the evil auguries 
of its enemies. Still gentlemen are not satisfied. De- 
ceived, as they find themselves to have been, in their ex- 
pectations, they still persist in their hostility. ‘* Defenda 
est Carthage” is their motto. Sir, is the policy of this na- 
tion never to be settled? Are our people never to know 
in what pursuits they may engage safely and prudently? 
istheir interest forever to be the sport of legislation, and 
the experiment of wild theories? 
if gentlemen only mean, when they denounce the pro- 


Every day and | ty. 








They buy no extensive plantations, which are ulti- 


mately ‘‘ sacrificed to pay the last instalment due on the 


bonds;” they are at no outset for laborers; but with their 
own hands they fell the forest, and clear the field, and 
rear a habitation, humble perhaps, but still their own. 
They gain a freehold; they have motives of the strongest 
kind to make permanent improvements upon the soil; 
they are all more or less educated, and they apply their 
labor with judgment and discretion. Their children are 
early taught to labor, and to engage with zeal in the inte- 
rests of their parents. They are frugal, yet, fully appre- 
ciating the advantages of ready intercourse, they construct 
roads and bridges to their markets, and improve in this 
way the whole condition of the country. They maintain 
free schools, knowing how much of success in life depends 
upon education, and they are all instructed, and all under- 
stand their rights and their interests. They are moral in 
their habits, diligent in their pursuits, faithful in their em- 
ployments. Such, sir, are the laboring people of New 
England—the farmers, mechanics, and yeomanry of the 
country; and what will not such a people accomplish, place 
them where you will? Their wives and their daughters 
are all industrious, and zealous in advancing the interest of 
their families. 

Is this the character of the laborers of the South? Sir, 
I make nounkind allusions. I make no complaints of the 
description of Southern labor. It rests with themselves 
entirely, and I am willing it should, to keep or change it. 
But, I ask only as to the fact, is such the character of the 
laboring population of the South? Are they freeholders? 
Have they any interest to improve the plantation, fertiliz- 
ed by their sweat? Is their labor judiciously bestowed? 
In short, is there a single point of resemblance? No, sir. 


| No, sir, not one. Imagine for a moment the whole slave po- 


pulation of the South instantly annihilated, and their place 
filled up by such a people as | have described—freeholders 
of the soil, pursuing their vocations with untiring industry. 
| Wee wotld be the condition of that country in a few 
years? Richly adapted te every manufacture, it would 
|supply all its own wants, and rival the most favored nations 
jabroad. Canals and railroads would traverse it in every 
\direction, and uncounted wealth would roll into its lap 
\from the earth and the sea. If New England has been 
























































































































































































































































tective system as oppressive upon the South, that that re-| made what it is, as prosperous as gentlemen have said, by 
gion of country does not, or cannot, from any cause, avail such a people, what might not these favored regions be- 


itself of the advantages of the policy, by entering into the | 
pursuits of industry, which receive protection, and that, | 
therefore, relatively to other sections, they are depressed, 

{ would not enter into controversy with them. It may be 

so, or it may not; and [ think it quite immaterial, so far as 

the wisdom or justice of the policy isconcerned. No hu- 

man law can, or does, operate equally upon individuals or 
sections of country. It is impossible to frame a law that 
shall bear precisely alike every where. But this is no solid 
objection to it. 
complain, though some derive greater advantages than 
others. The law operates unequally, even in the manu- 
facturing States. Favorable locations, water privileges, 
real estate in the vicinity, are all enhanced in value, much 
more than other species of property, or different situations. 
This is unavoidable, but surely constitutes no solid ob- 
jection to the policy of promuting manufactures. The 
gentleman (Mr. McDvrrie] very eloquently contrasted the 
general prosperity manifested on the “ sterile soil of New 
England,” with the depression of the fertile fields of Caro- 
lina. Sir, the prosperity of New England can, without 
much difficulty, be accounted for; and by the same 


If it does no positive injury, nobody can | 


come under other auspices? ‘That slave labor is the dear- 
est, most improvident, and most wasteful labor employed 
upon earth, I believe has been generally admitted; and if 
it be so, how can a country, dependent almost wholly upon 
this species of labor, keep pace with oneso differently situ- 
ated? Gentlemen have complained that the labor of the 
South is depreciated, compared with that of the North. 
Sir, no one has told us what is the value of free labor at 
the South. Why do mechanics go from the North to the 
South, except to get better wages? I observe, tao, sir, 
| that the salaries of public officers, and the fees in the libe- 
jral professions, are much higher at the South than at the 
North. These generally bear some proportion to the value 
jof the labor of those who pay them. No people whose 
;own pursuits and labors yield very little, will pay extrava- 
gantly for the labor and services of others. I have seen 
|nothing yet to convince me that free labor at the South is 
jless productive than at the North; and it is between these 
|that the comparison should be instituted. 

| Gentlemen have complained of the system of public dis- 
|bursements, as aggravating the evils of the South. I see 
\very little connexion between that subject and the one 
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now under discussion. The disbursements of the revenue | controlling our Indian relations, which have been coeya! 
have been made, I presume, where the wants and inte-| with the existence of our Government, are unconstitutional, 
rest of the Government and the country required. If internal improvements, unconstitutional; the bank, uncon. 
they have not, that is an error which can be, and ought to | stitutional; protection to manufactures, unconstitutional, 
Na oats ' ae ~. oe oe it, — a be cor- soe and se oe to > her os a of the 
rected. Admitting that the disbursements have been im-} revolution, unconstitutional; and, last of all, the power to 
properly and improvidently made, does that furnish any | protect our own deliberations here from violence, uncon. 
reason or justification for an abandonment of the protect- stitutional. Why, sir, what is the Government good for? 
ing system? Surely not. Correct the wrong; but do not} What can it do legitimately? ‘It has been said, * there ig 
— : — org 3 = sake a the — As i s: all et a ho I eee er it nave 
one of the objects of public expenditures, we all know |time for this unceasing jealousy of the Government of ou; 
that the South is utterly aud irreconcilably opposed to it; labshae, administered by the people themselves, to cease, 
I mean internal improvements. If they have received no-| What will satisfy the ‘‘constitutional scruples” of gentle 
-—_ for this — it is ee ns have wanted red men? The early and continued interpretation of that in. 
thing—they would take nothing. Is that any reason why |strument by its framers? No, sir. The opinion and prac. 
other sections, which do want improvement, should be |tice ofevery President, from Washington to this day? No, 
debarred of it, if it be of public importance, and within |The repeated sanction of different Congresses, elected by, 
the constitutional power of the Government? Some gen-jand responsible to, the people? No. The judgment of the 
tlemen seem to think that the whole essence and object | judicial tribunals, of men of deep and patient research, 
of lawsand Government is to save money. It is a matter | versed in the history of the Government, and selected for 
of boast how little has been expended. Sir, | am not so- \their uprightness, purity, and mental endowments’ No, 
licitous of such a reputation. 1 would rather boast of the | sir. All these will not settle the controverted question, 
= wen oe" ea menor which had |so long as a metaphysical mind can frame gente and 
een effected. I would not be the advocate of extravagant | plausible argument, and draw a hair-breadth distinction 
and a dees ert yas = — oe ey ae cron aerner it . _ Wiser 
projec » hor o urdensome taxation. uta hberal, Jju- | an etter to exercise e powers whie ave Deen re- 
dicious, and prudent expenditure, for great public pur-! peatedly settled to belong to us, in the only way such a 
poses, may be, and is often, true economy. It returns, | question ever can be settled, than to maintain perpetual 
with augmented blessings, to those whose money has been | conflicts as to the justice of such decision. 
taken to effect these purposes. What are the public high-! Gentlemen inquire, with an emphasis which seems to as. 
ways, and the free schools of New England, but expendi-'sume that no satisfactory answer can be given, where, and 
tures of the people’s money, made a required “ Sour? line what clause of the constitution, is the power Sah 
Yet, —_e a the policy and the wisdom of such mea- | protect domestic manufactures by prohibitory duties. The 
sures?’ When gentlemen boast of the little they have ex-! honorable member from South Carolina [Mr. McDvrrit] 
pended, of the parsimony they have practised, what do|says it can only be derived from one of two clauses in that 
they do but boast of the little good they have effected? | instrument. From * the power to levy and collect impos 
What would be thought of a planter who should thus |and excise duties;” or from the power ‘* to regulate com. 
boast of his savings? See, says he, how little Ihave spent. | merce with foreign nations.” He maintains that it is not 
Here is my money; § have saved it all. I have felled no ineluded within the former clause, which is confined mere 
forests; cleared no lands; opened no roads; drained no|ly to the collection of revenue, and can be exerted for no 
fens; reared nofences. Others have squandered their mo-|other end. 1 beg leave to answer this argument, by reac. 
ney on such objects; but here is mine, safe in my pocket! jing a short extract from a pamphlet entitled ¢* Defence 
Sir, would he not deserve to be put under guardianship? |of a Liberal Construction of the Powers of Congress,” 
And if this nation, rich and able as it is, imitates this nar-| written im 1821, in South Carolina, and generally attribut 
- policy, = weg nnereast oneearet gives no = ,ed to rene a this oe: —— 
to the enterprise of its people, it will disappoint, most la- | Fre. ] nd I take occasion here to remark that I hav 
mentably, the hopes of freeeom every where in the world. rarely met with a more able, cogent, and eloquent defence 
** Let us alone”——** leave the money in the pockets of the of the powers of this Government, and a more just rebuke 
people,” say gentlemen. Why, sir, for what was Govern- |of the visionary fears of those who clamor so much about 
ment instituted? Why are laws made, but to preserve, |State rights. ‘By the express letter of the national 
protect, regulate, and control the property and pursuits |charter,” says the writer, ** Congress has power to li 
of the people? Why are powers conferred upon Govern- |and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” ke. **"* 
ment, but for the general welfare, and to do that which | These powers are granted in the most general and unlimit 
individuals cannot, or will not do, if left to themselves? |ed terms. 
Government should not certainly take the people’s mo-| ‘* Upon the discretion of Congress in Jaying and collec! 
ney, but when their own interest and benefit require it; ing taxes,’”’ [yes, sir, this arbitrary, irresponsible discre 
it te anak mee —" en can a peas ee tion, oe etna poonmmres & bee] eo re ate 
ently wit eir safety and advantage; and if gentlemen no restrictions but those imposed by nature. Congres 
expect more than this, they expect Government to fail in| may push these powers to the utmost verge indicated }; 
its purposes, and to be faithless to its trusts. — _ {the physical capacity of the country. They may, uper 
ae Chairiian, a was my sone <a said ei Soe oeeernts afr | = most eee OP 
of the const: onal argument which has been made upon | dent, and wicked ends, or the protection 0 mericar 
this question; -ut I have little of time or strength remain- | manufactures, then, | presume, ] ‘*draw from the people 
ing, and I shall give to it —s ee aon ov oe a the ae bay ee ae 
present sa perioc remarkab y pro ine In constitutional | ¢ rom their su ering amilies, to lithe national cotcrs 
learning. We have lived to discover that the framers and | All this, however inexpedient, unjust, and tyrannical, the) 
contemporaneous np sen of the constitution were can 7 oe —— the — . their constitu 
wholly ignorant of its true interpretation. Every thing tional authority.” Let it be remembered, sir, the ques 
which a minority wish to protect, or an ambitious man to | tion is one of constitutional power, anc not of right or ¢3- 
defeat, is brought to the test of constitutional power. The pediency; and E think the authority just cited goes the fu! 
judiciary act, framed by those who had no smallagency in length to maintain it. 
framing the constitution, is found, in these more enlgh-; Under ‘the power to regulate commerce,” the gent! 
tened times, to be unconstitutional. Treaties and laws, man admits that duties upon foreign imports may be lax 
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for the honest and single purpose of regulating commerce, ' to say the least of it, isa very remote conclusion. If all 
which he regards as a totally different thing from protec-; the premises were sound, and the article was adopted 
tion to our own manufactures or agriculture. Commerce | with express reference to manufactures, the only just in- 
is merely an exchange of commodities. These commodi- ference would be, that Congress could not, in that mode, 
ties are the productions of agriculture or manufactures. | promote the establishment of manufactures. The prohi- 
To regulate commerce, therefore, is to regulate the ex-| bition certainly could not extend beyond the particular 
changes of agricultural or manufacturing productions, to manner of accomplishing the object. If the design of 
rescribe the rules, the manner, the degree, the terms, | the framers of that instrument was to prohibit the power, 
upon which these operations may be carried on. If Con-| they surely would have found appropriate and direct 
gress ma do this, to what extent, for what purposes, to) language to express their meaning, instead of leaving it 
what ends, may itdoso? May it not do so whenever the! a matter of inference. However opinions may differ as 
national interests, ‘the general welfare,”’ ‘* the common | to the powers granted by the constitution, the prohibitions 
defence,” the public good requires it? What other limi- are always explicit and direct; and gentlemen who are 
tation, express or tacit, can be found? The gentleman so zealous and eloquent against constructive powers, are 
considers this simply a power to repel foreign aggressions not very consistent, in my judgment, in maintaining se- 
upon our rights, by withholding intercourse with those cret, lurking, constructive prohibitions. 
who have injured us. Sir, we have another mode ex-' It has been said that the protecting system, as a measure 
pressly provided to repel injuries of this kind. The power | of national policy, founded on the commercial restrictions 
to regulate commerce was clearly given to enable us to of other nations applicable to our productions, is entirely 
protect our interests of every description, commercial, unnecessary and absurd. If foreign nations will not pur- 
manufacturing, and agricultural, whenever they were em- | chase our commodities, it is very manifest, gentlemen say, 
barrassed or depressed; more especially if the regulations ! we cannot purchase theirs, for we shall have nothing to give 
of other nations occasioned that depression. Why was it | inexchange, and therefore we need not impose restrictions; 
necessary to regulate commerce at all? Why not leave it | trade will cease of necessity. Itis undoubtedly true, if other 
to regulate itself, as gentlemen propose to do with other nations will take nothing of us, we can take nothing from 
branches of industry? Manifestly because, if we do not them; commerce must stop; but if they will not take ourmo- 
regulate it for ourselves, other nations will regulate it for ney, we may then trade until our money is entirely gone, 
us, and in such manner, too, as shall subserve their inte- | and we are impoverished. If they will also take a small por- 
rests. Gentlemen complain that we regard commerce as tion only of our productions, we may keep up the inter- 
‘an enemy,” which it is necessary to limit and control. 1, course somewhat longer; and if three-quarters of our peo- 
do not know, sir, that it is to be considered either an ene- | ple are content that all their productions shall be excluded, 
my ora friend, in the abstract. Whether it be the one or | at the same time that they are dependent upon foreign 


the other, depends upon the manner in which it affects 
our interests. It is simply an instrument in the hands of, 
nations, and to be regulated for the promotion of their in- | 
terests. A musket or a sword is not, in itself, an enemy, 

but, in the hands of a hostile foe, is capable of doing me | 
great injury; ‘* regulated” by my own hands, it is the | 
means of security and defence. If other nations so wield | 
this great instrument of commerce as to prove detrimental | 
to any of our interests, we, in our turn, must wield it for | 
defence and for protection. For this the power was given; | 
and the question is, whether, in the existing condition of 
our affairs, in the commercial regulations and restrictions | 


nations for articles of necessity and comfort, they must 
devise some means of paying for them, not yet known to 
the wit of man. Will gentlemen point out how the 
Northern, Middle, and Western States can pay for fo- 
reign productions—how they can keep up commerce, if 
other nations will not exchange with them? Shall they 
buy Southern staples to carry on their intercourse? Will 
the South take their productions in exchange for her 
staples? No; except to a limited extent. The result 
would be, that those sections may carry on foreign com- 
merce until they are drained of their money, and of every 
other species of property which foreign nations, or the 


which other nations impose upon our productions, our ar- | Southern States, will take of them, until they are too 
ticles of exchange, it is wise and necessary, for our wel-| poor to buy any thing, and then, as the gentleman cor- 
fare and prosperity, to regulate commerce with them. | rectly observes, restrictions will be unavailing and unne- 


This question I have already considered. Asa question | 
of power, I regard it settled by long usage, by an early in- 
terpretation of that instrument; by the opinion of some of | 
the wisest of its framers; by the judgments of those distin- | 
guished and patriotic men who have presided over this 
country; by the voice of the various representatives of the | 
people, convened here during forty years past; and last, | 
by the acquiescence and sanction of that ultimate resort 
for power, the people themselves. Sustained by these | 
proofs, who can doubt the existence of the constitutional | 
power of the Government to protect the industry of the 
people? If it cannot do this, what can it do, that is of any | 
value to the people? What is the Government worth? | 
The honorable gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. | 
Mirenext] has been fortunate enough to discover a direct | 
interdict in the constitution upon the power to protect | 
American manufactures, and the argument is this: British | 
manufactures were built up, as well by high duties upon 
foreign importations, as by prohibitions of exportation. | 
Wool, for instance, could not be exported; the purpose | 
of that Government being to force its manufacture at 
home. The framers of our constitution were aware of this, 
and, by providing expressly that ‘‘no tax or daty shall | 
be laid on articles exported from any State,” the gentle- 


man supposes they intended to say Congress shall ml 
This, 


have the power to foster domestic manufactures. 


| Leaving for our consumption, 


fits. 
/counts recently of English capitalists investing money in 


cessary—commerce will stop. It is to avoid this disas- 
trous state of things, that the protective policy is designed, 
and, as I trust, will be maintained. 

Even now, sir, restricted as our foreign commerce is, 
according to the repeated declarations of gentlemen here, 
what does it exhibit? According to the treasury books, 
Importations for the year ending Sep- 

tember, 30, 1831, - - 
Re-exported, - - - 


$103, 191,1 


24 
20,033,526 


$83,157,598 
How was this vast sum paid? 
Exportations of our productions, 


Balance of importations, - - ° $21,880,541 


In our exports is included $2,058,474 of our own gold 


and silver coin. More than two millions of dollars of our 
money has gone abroad. How has the balance of near 
twenty-two millions been paid? Surely this is not all pro- 
We have not gained allthis. We have seen ac- 


this country, as it is called. Do gentlemen understand 
this? Do they suppose that the money is sent to this 
country? No, sir, it is the goods, the manufactures, that 
come here; and how they are paid for? In bank stock, 
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some nine millions of which is now held in England, in 
canal stock, in railroad stock. How much of these are 
owned abroad? How much do our public corporations 
and States owe for loans contracted in Europe? These 
will form an immense aggregate, and the whole has been 
received here in foreign manufactures. The money is 
never remitted here, but is drawn for by bills of exchange, 
which our merchants buy to pay for their importations. 
Thus it is, sir, even now, that the money and the proper- 
ty of this country is carried abroad for foreign produc- 
tions; and how much more would it be the case, but for 
the protection given by our laws to our own industry’ 
Gentlemen have made it, here and elsewhere, a matter of 
grievous complaint and reproach, that England owns so 
much of our bank stock, and would go so far as to pre- 
vent it by law. How futile sucha thought! It is the 
regular, natural, inevitable course of the business between 
the two nations. If we purchase of her more than she 
does of us, we must pay her in money while that lasts; 
then in public stocks and securities; then in real estate, 
or any thing she will take. If gentlemen really fear that 
Great Britain will wield and control the fiscal concerns of 
this country, they must adopt the protective system as the 
only security. As to the idea of paying entirely in South- 
ern productions for all our importations, it is wholly 
imaginary. Great Britain already takes as much as she 
has any demand for: she supplies herself, and she will 
take no more. Why does not cotton now go abroad in- 
stead of money and stocks, but for the plain reason that 
she wants no more cotton? Suppose we should increase 
our imports of woollen goods and iron ten millions. Will 
England take ten millions more of cotton? For what 
purpose? She is already fully supplied. She will have 
no greater vent for cotton manufactures; and we must, 
therefore, pay her in money, or something which she is 
willing to take. 

Gentlemen have complained, in no measured terms, that 
the protective system is sustained by an arbitrary and ir- 
responsible majority; more inappeasable in its nature, than 
the despotism of a single individual.. They inquire, shall 
a majority govern, by its own discretion, without restric- 
tion, without limitation? Why, sir, if a majority govern 
at all, they must govern according to their discretion. 
Wisely, liberally to all, justly to all, as they understand 
these terms. Limited and restricted by the constitution, 
as they expound it. If not by their own intelligence and 
wisdom, by whose, I pray? By that of the minority? 


What security is there that the minority will be more} 


Wise, just, enlightened, or interpret the constitution more 
correctly, than the majority? 
enced by passion, and prejudice, and interest, as much 
as the majority’? Are they more free from human imper- 
fections? j 
upon human action, than the majority? ‘The doctrine 
openly promulgated here strikes at the very foundations 
of our Government. It denies the capacity of mankind 
to govern themselves, and will lead to the entire prostra- 
tion of popular Governments. 
self-government, which we had fondly hoped has been 


fully tried, is ay ut to fail, and ‘* mankind will still de-} 


pend upon acciu nt or force for their forms of Govern- 
ments.” 


Sir, I had inte Jed to have read here some further ex-| 


tractsfrom the pa phlet I have already quoted, defending, 
with great eloquence and ability, the right of the majority 
to govern, according to their discretion; and vindicating and 
explaining the theory and form of our Government, with a 
clearness of argument seldom surpassed. But I forbear 
to exhaust further the patient indulgence of the House. It 
was said by a very terse and popular political writer in Eng- 
land, when showing a gross inconsistency in the sentiments 
of Judge Blackstone, as exp essed by himself in the House 


Are they not men, influ-| 


Are they more responsible to the great checks} 


The great experiment of| 
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defence of truth, of law, and of reason, the Doctor's 
book may safely be consulted; but whoever wishes to 
cheat a neighbor of his estate, or rob a country of its 
rights, need make no scruple of consulting the Doctor 
himself.” I will not apply the sentiment in any offensive 
sense to the subject ae consideration; but, for the de. 
fence of the law, the constitution, and the power of the 
Government, the book I have cited may safely be cop. 
sulted, and [ hope no other advice would be given, if 
reference should be made to the distinguished author 
himself. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not my design now, nor at any 
time, to enter intoa discussion upon the details of the 
bill. I will only remark that those provisions of it, which 
go to relieve, in some degree, the taxation upon the nayi. 
gation of the country, which do no injury, as I conccive, to 
other interests, I highly approve. In its present shape, 
however, the great diminution proposed upon woollen 
manufactures will, in my judgment, prove highly detrj. 
mental, not only to the manufacturer, but to the farmer 
and wool grower--interests which we are bound by every 
consideration of good faith, of justice, and of public policy, 
to protect. I shall endeavor to regulate the votes I may be 
required to give, upon the principles I have avowed. | 
shall endeavor to ascertain and understand what amount 
of duty will give protection—real, efficient, adequate pro. 
tection, to the great manufacturing and agricultural inte. 
jrests of the country, which are too closely interwoven 
jnot to stand or fall together. In like manner 1 wish to 
|be accurately informed what amount of duty will secure 
oer numerous, ingenious, and industrious mechanics and 
artisans, employment in their various and useful arts and 
| trades, against foreign competition; and I shall vote for 
that amount-of duty which will secure this protection. 
| Certainly I shall not knowingly give my support to any 
thing short of this. I would not impose duties not want. 
ed for protection, nor attempt to build up and force 
| manufactures for which the condition or capacity of the 
country is not adapted, or which can only be fostered at 
ja cost beyond their value in a national point of view. 
| By these considerations I shall be governed in settling the 
| details of the bill. 
| ‘These, sir, are my views of the expediency and consti- 
| tutionality of the policy, which has been so much discuss. 
jed here and elsewhere, so much applauded, and so much 
|reprobated. ‘They are opinions honestly formed, in the 
| exercise of the clearest judgment, and with the aid of the 
best lights which it has pleased Heaven to vouchsafe to 
j}me. They arc, therefore, opinions upon which | am 
bound, by every consideration of fidelity to the trusts 
| which have been confided to me, by every obligation of 
|duty to my constituents, and to our common country, to 
jregulate my conduct. I cannot, no man can, surrender 
the clear and deliberate convictions of the mind as the 
| guides of action, and maintain that upright, independent, 
consistent course of public conduct, which becomes the 
representative of a free people, upon measures deeply 
interesting to their welfare. Iam, therefore, compelled 
|to maintain, by my votes here, that system of policy which 
I have now very feebly, and imperfectly, | know, attempt: 
ed to vindicate and uphold. If it shall be abandoned, | 
can discover nothing in the future but dark and dismal 
prospects. I see the national strength wasted. I see the 
physical and the moral energies of this great people pros- 
trated. I see feebleness, distress, desolation, gradually 
| spreading over this fair inheritance from our fathers, and 
|I see another age pouring deep and bitter reproaches 
upon the doings, it may be of this day, and of our hands. 
But, sir, preserve this policy, and the brightest and most 
cheering prospects gladden our vision. I see this fair 
land of liberty advancing still higher and higher in the 
scale of nations. 











I see its power, and resources, and 
of Lords, and as contained i his Commentaries, ‘for the| wealth, and grandeur, and all the arts of civil life, and all 
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the blessings which Heaven can shower down upon any | Mr. INGERSOLL, of Connecticut, rose to order. As 
le, unparalleled by any other age in any other coun-| this was a bill which had passed the Senate, he inquired 
try. I see it gathering to itself renowns and honors in| of the Chair whether a motion for postponement beyond 
the great conflict of nations, and preserving the achieve-! the limits of the present session was not equivalent to a 
ments of the past in untarnished brightness. And thus, sir, motion for indefinite postponement. 
though we may never be able, nor should we be desirous,) The CHAIR replied in the affirmative. A motion to 
to indulge the vain boast of other nations, that the sun in| postpone toa day certain must be confined to some day 
his course never sets on our dominions, we may have the) within the session. 5 
surest ground of confidence that the light of liberty and) Mr. THOMSON said he had understood that all busi- 


of independence shall shine upon them forever. | ness lying over unfinished at the end of the first session 
Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, next obtained the floor, but! went on as it stood, at the commencement of the next 
ve way for a motion that the committee rise. | session of the same Congress. 
Adjourned. 


The CHAIR said that that was the way with respect to 
; business originating in the House; but not with that which 
Turspay, Jung 12. | came from the other House. 

BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. Mr. ARCHER, of Virginia, inquired of the Chair whe- 
ther there would be no way of getting an expression of 
The bill to renew and modify the charter of the Bank) the sense of the House on the expediency of acting on the 
of the United States, which had passed the Senate, came| bill at this session, as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
up in the order of business, and received its first reading | Tuomsox] had by his motion intended. 

as a matter of course. The SPEAKER stated the motions which might be 

Mr. WHITTLESEY moved that the bill now have its| made, with their order of precedence. 
second reading. It was read accordingly: when Mr. ‘TAYLOR, of New York, suggested that the better 

Mr. McDUFFIE moved that it be committed to a Com-| course to ascertain the sense of the House on this point 
mittee of the Whole House, and made the order of the day| would be to move to lay the bill upon the table. This 
for to-morrow. motion would preclude debate, and afford the members 

Mr. THOMSON, of Ohio, thereupon moved that the) an opportunity of recording their votes. 
consideration of the bill be postponed to the first Monday| .|Mr. SPEIGHT then moved to lay the bill on the table. 
in December next. | Mr. SUTHERLAND moved a call of the House. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said that, unless the gentleman from | Mr. McDUFFIE suggested to gentlemen on both sides 
Ohio wished to forestall all discussion of this bill, he} of the question to let the bill take its regular course. If 
hoped the gentleman would withdraw the motion he had|they did not, and the motion now made should fail, he 
made, and suffer tie bill to take its regular course. | should move at once for the third reading of the bill. 

Mr. THOMSON said he felt himself incompetent to| The vote was taken, and a call of the House ordered. 
enter into a discussion of the bill. He wasa young mem-| The roll having been called over, it appeared that there 
ber, and unused to public speaking. But he was satisfied! were 191 members present. 
the House had sat long enough for one session, and that} The absentees were then called over. ‘The doors of 
it was time the session should be put an endto. The due) the House were closed, and the absentees again called, 
discussion of this bill could not be disposed of in less than| when various excuses were offered by their friends, and 
three months. For his own part, he wanted to go home. | accepted by the House. 

He was desirous that the House, when it acted on this bill,| Mr. MANN moved that further proceedings on the call 
should act understandingly; that they should have an op-| be now dispensed with. 
portunity of knowing the will of their constituents in re-| On this question, Mr. WATMOUGH demanded the 
gard to it. The bill was now ina tangible shape, and the} yeas and nays; which, being taken, stood as follows: yeas 
people, having it before them, would be able to compare | 116, nays 75. 
the bill proposed with the charter of the present bank,| So the call was suspended, the doors were opened, 
and recommend the passage or rejection of the bill as} and several additional members came in. 
they might think proper. When he was elected to this} The question then recurring on Mr. Sreient’s motion 
House, he had not expected to be called to vote on this|to lay the bill upon the table, the yeas and nays were 
question, nor had his constituents expected any such| taken upon it as follows: 
thing. He had been taken by surprise; his constituents} YEAS.—Messrs. Adair, Alexander, Anderson, Angel, 
had been taken by surprise. Mr. T. said that it was | Archer, Barnwell, James Bates, Beardsley, Bell, Bergen, 
impossible that the House could with any propricty| Bethune, James Blair, John Blair, Bouck, Bouldin, John 
pass the bill at this session. For himself, he was unin-| Brodhead, John C. Brodhead, Cambreleng, Carr, Chan- 
structed. He wished only to do what was right. Hejdler, Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, Clayton, Coke, Conner, 
acted from no hostility to the bank; he rather thought he | Davenport, Dayan, Doubleday, Felder, Fitzgerald, Fos- 
might himself vote for it. He thought it not unlikely we|ter, Gordon, Griffin, Thomas H. Hall, William Hall, 
must have a bank; but whether it should be the bank|Hammons, Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, Hoffman, Hogan, 
now proposed, was for the people to decide. If there| Holland, Howard, Hubbard, Isacks, Jarvis, Jewett, Rich- 
was to be a bank, he wanted that Government should get | ard M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Charles C. Johnston, Ka- 
iton the best terms; and he was inclined to think that bet-| vanagh, Kennon, Adam King, John King, La:nar, Lansing, 
ter terms might be obtained than were provided for by | Leavitt, Lecompte, Lewis, Lyon, Mann, Mardis, Mason, 
this bill. On all accounts, he said, it would be safest for | William McCoy, McIntire, McKay, T. R. Mitchell, New- 
the House and for the country that the subject be post-|nan, Nuckolls, Patton, Pierson, Polk, Edward C. Reed, 
poned to next session. He had not expected that the|Rencher, Roane, Soule, Speight, Standifer, Francis Tho- 
advocates of the bill would press fora decision on the|mas, Wiley Thompson, John Thomson, Ward, Wardwell, 
question at this time. It ought not tobe pressed. It} Wayne, Weeks, C. P. White, Worthington.—-88. 
could not be pressed through without doing violence to| NAYS.—Messrs. Adams, Robert Allen, Allison, Apple- 
the feelings of gentlemen here, as well as to those of the| ton, Armstrong, Arnold, Ashley, Babcock, Banks, Noyes 
people of the country. |Barber, J. S. Barbour, Barringer, Barstow, Isaac C. 
Mr. JEWETT, of New York, said that, in order to pre-| Bates, Boon, Branch, Briggs, Bucher, Bullard, Burd, 








5 vent any angry discussion of this motion, he would call for| Burges, Cahoon, Carson, Choate, Collier, Lewis Condict, 
F the previous question. | Eleutheros Cooke, Bates Cooke, Cooper, Corwin, Coul. 



































































































































































































































































































ter, Craig, Crane, Crawford, Creighton, Daniel, John 
Davis, Warren R. Davis, Dearborn, Denny, Dewart, 
Dickson, Drayton, Duncan, Ellsworth, George Evans, 
Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Everett, Ford, 
Gilmore, Grennell, Hodges, Heister, Hughes, Hunting- 
ton, Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenifer, Kendall, Henry King, Lent, 
Letcher, Marshall, Maxwell, Robert McCoy, McDuffie, 
McKennan, Mercer, Milligan, Muhlenberg, Newton, 
Pearce, Pendleton, Pitcher, Plummer, Potts, Randolph, 
J. Reed, Root, Russel, Semmes, William B. Shepard, 
Augustine H. Shepperd, Slade, Smith, Southard, Spence, 
Stanberry, Stephens, Stewart, Storrs, Sutherland, Taylor, 
Philemon Vhomas, Tompkins, Tracy, Vance, Verplanck, 
Vinton, Washington, Watmough, Wilkin, Wheeler, Eli- 
sha Whittlesey, Frederick Whittlesey, Edward D. White, 
Wickliffe, Wilde, Williams, Young.—-111. 

So the House refused to lay the bill on the table. 

Mr. McDUFFIE then rose, and said that it was under 
some excitement, from the disposition which he thought 
he saw to pursue an indirect course with this bill, that he 
had declared that he would move that the bill be now 
read a third time forthwith. But so great a majority ap- 
peared to be opposed to what he supposed to be the ob- 
ject, that he now preferred to let the bill take the ordi- 
nary course of all bills. He therefore moved to commit 
it to a Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ARCHER, of Virginia, said that the gentleman 
from South Carolina seemed to think that there were in- 
dividual members who were disposed to take unduc or 
indirect means of defeating the bill. Such, Mr. A. be- 
lieved, was not the case. The object of the motion had 
been to know whether members must prepare them- 
selves for this great contest at the present session. That 
fact having been ascertained, they were prepared to go 
into its discussion in the ordinary forms. 

Mr. CARSON said, having come into the House just 
before his name was called on the yeas and nays, he had 
understood that if the motion to lay on the table did not 
prevail, the question would be immediately put on or- 
dering the bill to its third reading. If he had not so un- 
derstood, he should have voted to lay the bill on the table. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND suggested to the gentleman from 
South Carolina the expediency of withdrawing his motion 
for commitment of the bill, and letting it take its course 
with other Senate bills, supposing that it would in that 
way come up of course to-morrow on a passage to its 
third reading. He presumed the House would not much, 
if at all, amend or change the features of the bill. All 
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THE TARIFF BILL. 

‘The House then went again in Committee of the Whole 
on that subject. 

Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, said he rose to address the 
committee, on this occasion, with unaffected diffidence—— 
with the most sincere reluctance: diffidence to attempt 
the discussion of a subject which had already employed 
the distinguished abilities of gentlemen who had preceded 
him--reluctance to occupy any portion of the remaining 
time of this already unusually protracted session. The 
magnitude of the subject, too, was embarrassing, not to 
say appalling, especially to one so inadequate as he felt 
himself to do it justice; whether they regarded the high 
importance of the interests involved, or the momentous 
consequences which might follow the result of their de- 
liberations. If apology be necessary for the trespass on 
your indulgence which I am about to make, said Mr. €., 
I need only allude to the locality of the State, one of whose 
representatives Lam, and remind the committee of the 
pursuits of her citizens, and their almost exclusive reli. 
ance on the culture of the important staple which is more 
injuriously affected than any other by the system which is 
under consideration. 

Sir, public expectation is at its acme. To this period, 
when the national debt is about to be extinguished--in- 
deed, I may say, is extinguished; when our country is 
about to exhibit the proud ane enviable pre-eminence of 
a nation without any other necessity for taxation than to 
raise a revenue adequate to current exigencies; | say, to 
this period have all eyes been anxiously turned for some 
adjustment, some melioration of a system which has, for 
years past, at least, excited loud and universal complaint 
in One quarter of the Union, (embracing about one-third 
of the States,) and no little discontent and murmuring in 
others. Moderate men (of whom I profess to be one) 
have long endeavored to sooth and tranquillize the pub- 
lic mind by encouraging the hope arising from such ex- 
pectation. The people who have felt the burdens alluded to 
most sensibly, have been told, **the public debt will be 
speedily extinguished; the necessity for raising twelve 
millions of revenue will then cease; be patient; rely on the 
When the necessity for more 
than half the amount of our present taxation shall cease, 
the time will have arrived for an adjustment: a sense of 


[Justice and magnahimity, a love of liberty and union, will 


| prevail over all selfish considerations.” Should these rea- 


sonable anticipations not be realized, what must be our 


jlanguage to our fellow-citizens on our return? Shall we 


the members had watched its course in the other House, |not be compelled, with grief and mortification, to say, 


and were pretty much prepared to act upon it at once. 


**Our expectations have been disappointed? Although 


Mr. ROOT, of New York, gave notice that, if the gen-|our country is free from debt; although our current ex- 


tleman from South Carolina withdrew his motion to re- 
commit the bill, he [Mr. k.] would renew it. The bill, 
he said, ought to be committed and amended; intimating 
that, in its present shape, he was not himself prepared to 
vote for it. 

Mr. WAYNE, of Georgia, then rose. He would not 


jpeuees do not require a revenue of more than eleven o! 


twelve millions, it has been determined that eighteen or 


[twenty millions shall still be extorted, not for the dis- 
|charge of any obligation incumbent on our Government: 
|not, in any part, for your benefit, or for the benefit of the 
| quarter of the Union to which you belong, but for the be- 














have said a word on the subject, but for the apparent ex-|nefit of those, more wise or more fortunate than you, who 
ultation at the state of the vote just taken, as if it indicated | have thought proper to invest their capital in manufacto- 
what would be the final vote upon the passage of the bill. | ries, instead of agriculture or commerce.” Sir, what may 
In this particular he said gentlemen deccive themselves. | be expected to attend and foliow this annunciation? Will 
He could himself point out seven members who would|it not produce a sensation hitherto unexampled in this 
vote against the bill as it came from the Senate, but voted | country, which may shake this Government to its deepest 
against its being ordered to lie on the table. If the vote | foundations? 
should be considered as indicative of the final vote on the; Had I the ability to invoke, successfully, the spirit of 
bill, it might be attended with great disappointment and |concession, of conciliation, and compromise, which ani: 
injury tothe stockholders. With a view of determining | mated our fathers in the adoption of our boasted constitu: 
whether there was a majority in the House who were seri- | tution—-nay, sir, going still further back in the history of 
ously disposed to act upon the bill at this session, he/our country, when our revolution was in embryo--belore 
moved to postpone the further consideration of the bill to|and at the commencement of our struggle for indepen- 
the first Monday in July. i\dence—when the complaints and grievances of the peo- 
At this moment the hour of twelve had arrived, and, on} ple of one colony were heard and responded to by those 
motion of Mr. McDUFFIBE, the House proceeded to of all the others with fraternal sensibilitv: could I recall 
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the spirit of these times, I should not fear consequences. 
Could I inspire those who are to act on the all-absorbing 
questions involved in this debate with like feelings of 
kindness and cordiality, with the same generous magna- 
nimity, and the same high-toned patriotism, I feel a con- 
yiction almost amounting to certainty, that the result 
would be propitious. But it is not in my power, I fear it 
isnot in the power of mortal man, to call back those prin- 
ciples and feelings. 

Sir, this is not, as it has doubtless been too often consi- 
dered and treated, a question between South Carolina and 
the manufacturing States, while the other Southern and 
Southwestern States are standing off mere uninterested 
and indifferent spectators, It is true that South Carolina 
has suffered more, and, consequently, has complained 
more loudly than the rest. This can be very rationally 
accounted for. Her soil is more exhausted, and her pro- 
ductions less abundant; hence, she is less able to bear the 
operation of this oppressive and partial system of taxation. 
Indeed, I have been told, to reconcile me to the burdens 
imposed on the people I represent, in common with those 
of the other planting States, that the soil of Alabama and 
the other Southwestern States is fresh, and fertile ina 
high degree, and that we suffer much less than those of 
the State alluded to. ‘This argument appears to my mind 
to be neither sound nor ingenuous. Suppose a blow to be 
levelled, with equal force, by some arm of gigantic supe- 
riority, against two individuals, one of whom haviug be- 
come enfeebled by age, or some other cause, is entirely 
prostrated, while the other, retaining all the vigor of 
youth, is but slightly stunned, and remains erect; what 
would be the answer of the latter, if attempted to be re- 
conciled to the injury by his assailant on the ground that 
his fellow-sufferer had been much less able to bear the 
infliction, and had, therefore, suffered infinitely more? 
Would such atonement be considered sufficient either 
to justify or excuse? The answer of every intelligent mind 
must be the same. One wrong can never be defended or 
extenuated on the ground that the perpetrator has inflict- 
ed the same wrong on another whose inability to bear it 
has occasioned it to operate more grievously. 

Erroneous conclusions have been drawn from the fact 
that some of the politicians of South Carolina, and many 
of her citizens, have maintained a particular class of doc- 
trines, and proposed a remedy, which do not meet the ap- 
probation and concurrence of the people of the other 
States whose interests are identified with hers. Nothing 
can be more false than the supposition that this difference 
of sentiment is to destroy all sympathy and concert of ac- 
tion. Let me assure gentlemen that, however we may 
differ about the particular doctrines alluded to; however 
we may have differed as to a particular remedy for wrongs 
felt and acknowledged from the Potomac to the mouth of 
the Mississippi, we all agree, yes, sir, 1 may say all, for 
with almost perfect unanimity we do agree that we are 
taxed unequally; that we are taxed oppressively; that we 
are taxed, not for our own benefit, but for the benefit of 
others, ina degree which is rapidly exhausting us; that we 
are taxed unconstitutionally; and, in what is still more im- 
portant, that we groan under a system which ought not, 
which cannot, which will not be submitted to as a per- 
manent one. Agreeing in these particulars, there must, 
inevitably, and will be, a concentration of opinion, a union 
of sentiment, as to the means of redress. 

Sir, this is not the language of menace. Far be it from 
me. It is the language of fraternal admonition; it is the 
language of sincere and sorrowful apprehension. Know- 
ing these things, I should be recreant to my duty, not only 
to my own constituents, but to the people of the Union at 
large, were I not to raise the voice of warning. Know- 
ing the state of public feeling, and public opinion, I can- 
not ery ** peace, when there is no peace.” Asa public 
sentinel, I cannot cry **all’s well,” when I know the 
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citadel of our safety and our liberty is in danger. The 
people—and when I use this expression I intend its appli- 
cation in its proper sense; I do not mean heated partisans, 
but men of sober refiection, who value the Union as well 
as their liberties: f mean, sir, the mass of intelligent and 
patriotic men ‘‘who know their rights, and Knowing, 
dare maintain them’’—yes, sir, I say, emphatically, the 
people are beginning to recur to first principles of the 
most serious import. They are beginning to look back 
to the principles on which the declaration of our indepen- 
dence was based, and to reassert the doctrine, ‘that 
whenever any formof Government becomes destructive 
of these ends, (the security of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness,) it is the right of the people to alter or 
abolish it.” 

Too frequent allusion has been made during the pre- 
sent debate to a particular class of our population in the 
South. Indeed, something like a spirit of intermeddling 
with this subject has, I think, been too often evinced 
throughout the session. But the most exceptionable of 
all that I have heard upon the subject, on this floor, fell 
from the member from Pennsylvania, who last addressed 
this committee, [Mr. Strewart.] Speaking with refer- 
ence to the discontents of a certain quarter of the Union, 
and the possible danger of disunion ultimately, if the sys- 
tem remained unmitigated, which had been intimated by 
gentlemen who had preceded him, he alluded to our slave 
population, and said, in effect, that the South ought to be 
the last portion of the Union that ought to think or speak 
of separation. In other words, the member from Penn- 
sylvania attempted to hold our slaves over us in terrorem 
—to impress on us the danger to be appreliended from 
them, if deprived of the aid and protection of the non- 
slaveholding States. Sir, I must take occasion to say that 
such a sentiment would have much better become an in- 
cendiary—a Garrison, or a Gregory—than any individual 
who is worthy to be the representative of any district in 
this Union. What, sir, are our slaves to be held over us 
in terror, to restrain us from that freedom of action which 
belongs to others? Is not the tendency of such remarks to 
inspire them with hope of success, and, consequently, 
sufficient daring to attempt insurrection? But where is the 
ground to authorize any such insinuation? We have had 
this kind of population among us from our earliest his- 
tory. In the mean time we have passed through two wars. 
Have we been compelled to call aid from any of our sister 
States to keep them in check? Or has there been any in- 
stance of their taking advantage of our embarrassments 
growing out of either of those wars, to rise upon their 
masters and butcher their families? No, I believe not. 
Could I not, with as much propriety, direct the attention 


lof the member from Pennsylvania to the mobs, and their 


murders and conflagrations, in the manufacturing districts 
of England? Might I not say to him that the tendency of 
the policy he advocates is to bring about the same state of 
things in our own country; and urge upon him the danger 
of insurrection inseparable from such a population as is 
usually employed in large manufacturing establishments? 
Sir, if 1am correctly informed, the mob in Providence, 
Rhode Island, during the last fall, was, in its terrors, little 
short of the insurrection in Virginia the preceding summer. 

Several gentlemen who have addressed the committee, 
have attempted to treat a reduction of the tariff as a ques- 
tion between the value of slave labor and white labor. 
Among others, the gentleman from Massachusetts who 
last addressed the committee, [Mr. Davis,]so treated the 
subject, to my regret and mortification. For, from the 
usual course of that gentleman, and his acknowledged 
grade of intellect and attainments, I had expected him to 
be more ingenuous. Sir, are there no white laborers 
south of the Potomac? What portion of our citizens does 
the gentleman suppose to be exempt from the necessity 
of manual labor? I should estimate not more than one- 
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twentieth; but Iam satisfied that not more than one-fifth 
of our free white citizens own slaves. ‘Then, what is to 
become of the other four-fifths? They either raise the 
staple common to our quarter of the Union, or, being me- 
chanics, are as dependent for employment and good wages 
on the success and prosperity of those who do as that 
portion of the citizens of New England, not engaged in 
manufactures, are upon the success and prosperity of those 
who are. That gentleman need not be told that the farmer, 
the carpenter, the blacksmith, and all others engaged in 
mechanical pursuits, will profit by the improved fortunes 
of the more wealthy planters, in a degree fully equal to 
the advantages derived by the like classes in the Northern 
and Middle States from the success of the manufacturers. 
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plied by the language or spirit. ‘To lay and collect 
taxes,” &c.; for what? ‘To pay the debts” of the United 
States. To this no one objects. To ‘ provide for the 
common defence.’? Understanding these terms in their 
usual acceptation, as intending resistance, or the means of 
resistance, of an enemy of the country, and all will be 
agreed. The South has never objected to meet and bear 
taxation for the defence of Government in war, or its sup- 
port in peace. ‘To provide for ‘* the general welfare of 
the United States.”” These latter expressions are often 
relied on by latitudinarians to sustain the power of the 
General Government in cases where no delegated power 
can be shown. But what must be their legitimate meap. 
ing? I contend they mean nothing more than the pro- 


The argument, if it may be so considered, is calculated to| motion of ‘the general welfare” under the limitations 
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excite, or to operate upon, the prejudices, rather than the |and restrictions, and pursuant to the powers delegated by 
judgment and good sense of the laboring classes in the ma-|the constitution. For example, to promote or provide for 
nufacturing districts. When gentlemen use such arguments, |the general welfare by paying the public debt; by pro- 
do they wish to impress their constituents with the belief] viding for the common defence in time of war, or on the 
that those who represent the South desire or intend to| approach of war; by regulating commerce; by constituting 
place their slaves on an equal footing with the freemen of | tribunals for the administration of justice, or by perform. 
the North? Isit desirable to influence the determination of |ing any of the other powers delegated by the constitution. 
this, or any other question, by exciting a demoniacal spirit! To place any other construction on this clause, would 
of hostility in one quarter of the Union against another? be in effect to break down all the barriers, to supersede 
Certainly no better effect can be expected from such a/all the salutary restrictions intended by the constitution, 


course. : 
Among other points of general agreement among the 


people of the South, [ remarked that a protecting tariff 


was considered by them as unconstitutional. I am aware 
that there is not entire unanimity amongst them upon this 
subject, but I feel warranted in saying that a very large 
majority of the citizens of the planting States do entertain 
this opinion; and, however unfashionable it may be in these 


|and to substitute, in their places, a loose and unrestrained 
idiscretion. In that event, it would no longer be necessa- 
ry to look to the constitution for a specific grant of powers, 
lor to scrutinize its language to ascertain whether a given 
| power, not named, is incidental to one that is, and indis 
| pensable to the execution of the granted power. It may 
be safely affirmed that there is not to be found in this or 
‘any other part of the constitution an express power ‘to 


times to regard constitutional objections to the exercise | lay taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” or either of them, 
of power, I agree with an honorable gentleman {rom Vir- | for the protection or encouragement of manufactures. It 
ginia, [Mr. Boutpry,] who addressed you the other day, |does seem to me, too, that any such idea is substantially 
that we ought not to lose the benefit of constitutional re-| contradicted by the last clause of the quotation I have 
striction by non-claim. Before | proceed to express my/| made, which declares, restrictively, that ‘‘all duties, im- 
views upon those clauses of the constitution which are re-! posts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the Unit- 
lied on by the advocates of the power in question, it may/ ed States.” What shall we suppose was intended by the 
be wellto inquire, what is a protecting tariff? I under-|term ‘uniform?’ Uniformity in name or form, or uni- 
stand a tariff which imposes duties for the sole or princi-| formity in substance, in operation, and in effect, throug). 
pal purpose of preventing the importation of a foreign} out the various parts of the Union? To illustrate my 
manufacture, or for the purpose of enhancing the price of | meaning, suppose a given class of articles of foreign ma- 
a foreign manufacture, to enable our own manufacturers! nufacture to be indispensable to one-half of the Union, and 
to sell the like article made by them for a higher price |to be used exclusively by its inhabitants, and not at all ne- 
than that for which the foreign article could be otherwise | cessary to the comfort or convenience of the inhabitants 
bought, to be a protecting tariff. The effect of such a/of the other half, would it be consistent with the unifor- 
regulation is clearly to impose a tax on those engaged in| mity required by the spirit of this clause to impose duties 
other pursuits, who choose, or who are compelled, tojon that class of articles, exclusively, to the amount of rc- 
purchase the imported manufacture, to be paid for the|venue required? It must be agreed on all hands that 
benefit of those who, with no less freedom of election as | there would be an obvious violation of the principle of 
to the investment of their capital, have thought proper to| uniformity in the case supposed, indeed, a total departure 
employ it in manufactories. Such a regulation takes mo-! from it, and that all would pronounce such a law partial, 
ney out of the pockets of one individual, or class of indi- | unequal, and oppressive. Suppose that instead of raising 
viduals, to put it into the pockets of another individual, or|the total amount of revenue for the whole Government 
class of individuals. ‘from the inhabitants of one-half the Union, in the case stat- 

Now, sir, | ask those who know, and regard that article | ed, two-thirds were so raised, leaving only one-third to be 
of the constitution which declares that “the powers not!/ paid by the other half, would this be uniform taxation’ 
delegated to the United States by the constitution, nor | Sir, it is clear that the principle would be as much violat- 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States|ed in the latter case as in the former, though the injus 
respectively, or to the people,” from what clause of the |tice and oppression would not be so flagrant. 
constitution can they derive this power? Again, some derive this authority to protect manufac 

None have been bold enough to say that the power to/tures from the power “to regulate commerce with foreign 
protect manufactures, in so many words, has been dele- | nations, and among the several States, and with the Lo- 
gated: but some have answered the question by referring | dian tribes.” What is meant by the terms ‘to regulate 
to the cighth section of the firstarticle, which declares: |commerce?” Can it be done by imposing a tariff for te 

**The Congress shall have power to lay and collect| protection of domestic manufactures? Instead of tend: 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; to pay the debts, and |ing to advance or regulate commercial intercouize, sucli 4 
provide for the common defence and general welfare of|law would restrain it. So far from encouraging or re0- 
the United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises | dering commerce more prosperous, it would restrict ané 
shall be uniform throughout the United States.” But it} paralyze it, for the sole purpose of protecting anotle: 
seems to me that such a power is neithet expressed nor im- | interest, altogether different. 
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Here I may, very properly, avail myself of the argu- 
ment of a distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, 
now in the other branch of this body, [Mr. Wenster,] 
made against the constitutionality of the embargo act, to 
sustain me fully in the construction which I place on this 
clause of the constitution. On the occasion alluded to, he 
remarked: ‘*To regulate commerce is an expression not 
difficult to be understood. To regulate, is to direct, to 
adjust, to improve. 
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than $120,000,000 in debt, when it was necessary to raise 
money to discharge it, and when we were told by those 
engaged in the manufacturing business that they had been 
driven to the necessity of investing their capital in such 
pursuits, and would be ruined if suddenly exposed to fo- 
reign competition, that Southern men did generally agree 
so to arrange duties as to afford them incidental protec- 
tion, while we raised the necessary amount of revenue. 


The laws respecting duties, draw-| But did this constitute a pledge, either express or im- 


backs, ports of entry, the registry, the sale and survey of| plied, that we were to continue to protect that class of 


vessels, are all so many laws regulating commerce. 


To| interests in all aftertime; much less that we should go on 


regulate, one would think, could never mean to destroy, | increasing protecting duties, and adding to bounties with- 


When we send our watches to be regulated, our intention | out limit? 


Did that imply any obligation to continue a sys- 


js not that their motion be altogether stopped, but that it| tem of taxation, after the necessity for it had ceased, by 
be corrected; we do not request the watchmaker to pre-|the extinguishment of the public debt, for the mere bene- 


yent them from going at all, but to cause them to go bet-| fit of a particular class? 


ter. If one were authorized to regulate the affairs of Go- 
yernment, he would not think of arresting its course alto- 
gether, of abolishing all office, abrogating all law, this 
would be destroying; but he might, perhaps, alter and cor- 


When gentlemen talk of the con- 
sistency of others, they should not be altogether forgetful 
of their own. I have already cited the opinion of one dis- 
tinguished individual, who a few years ago maintained the 
same ground that we now occupy; nor, if I am well in- 


rect, and this would be regulating.”’ Most clear and for- formed, did he stand alone. Such opinions were then, 
cible illustration; and yet t should not be surprised if this} probably, as common in the quarter of the Union from 
gentleman, with his friends, were found voting ‘*to regu-| which he comes, as they are now in any other. Yet we 
late commerce,” by crippling, paralyzing, and ultimately | shall doubtless find him, and others who then agreed with 
stopping italtogether; for I understand it to be the avow-/| him, on this, as we have done on other occasions, exercis- 
ed policy of many of the friends of domestic industry (as|ing the same power which he and they then denounced as 
they choose to call themselves) to carry out their principles | unconstitutional. 
fully; to go on protecting manufactures by increasing du-} Sir, gentlemen have been as little consistent in their 
ties till they amount to prohibition, and thus to destroy | opinions of the expediency, as of the unconstitutionality 
commerce. Within the spirit of the constitution, whee | a8 such laws. I beg leave to read to the committee an ex- 
is the difference between so restricting and embarrassing} tract from the North American Review, published some 
commerce as to deny all its fair and legitimate advantages, | years ago, and edited, 1 believe, by a gentleman now a 
and stopping it altogether? How can we be said to be,member of this House, which asserts the very principle 
regulating commerce, when, instead of directing our at-| for which we now contend. It is in the language which 
tention to its prosperity and its advantages, our sole, our| follows: ‘ Prohibiting the introduction of foreign manu- 
leading purpose is to build up, to protect, and to encou-| factures, or imposing taxes upon them, can benefit the 
rage a branch of business entirely different and distinct? | manufacturers only so far as it tends to increase the price 
Suppose a law to be enacted, requiring those who are in our own market of the articles whose importation is thus 
engaged in agriculture and commerce to pay directly to| restrained, and is, therefore, as this difference of price is 
those who are engaged in manufactures bounties on each! paid by the consumer, a tax on the community, the effect 
article they make, varying from twenty-five to two hun-/| of which is to encourage the production of these articles 
dred and fifty per cent., (conforming to the present scale | at home; whereas it does not need encouragement if it is 
of duties,) would any one doubt fora moment that this|the most lucrative employment, and ought not to have it 
would be legislating the money out of the pockets of two|if it is not.” Now, sir, if the gentleman will but prac- 
classes of our citizens, into those of a third class, and| tise the doctrine he preaches, it is all that we require of 
wholly unwarranted by the constitution? It must be} him. 
agreed that no one would now be hardy enough to express} [Here Mr. EVERETT, of Massachusetts, interposed, 
a doubt of the unconstitutionality of such a law, whatever|and said he presumed he was the person alluded to, and 
may be done hereafter. Yet, where is the difference, in| begged leave to explain. 
principle, between a law requiring’ it to be done directly,| Mr. CLAY said he was, and yielded the floor. 
and a law which compels the two classes to do the same} Mr. E. then said, ‘*1 am not the editor of the North 
thing indirectly, by imposing duties on foreign manufac-| American Review.”’] 
tures of the same description, with those made by our own | Mr. CLAY resumed. I did not charge the gentleman 
manufacturers, at rates varying from twenty-five to two| from Massachusetts with being now the editor of that pe- 
hundred and fifty per cent.’ In the latter case, which is} riodical, but that he was at the time of the publication of 
the real one, under our present regulations, you compel] the article from which I read the extract. 
us to pay these enlianced prices either to those who sell} [Mr. EVERETT again explained, by saying, I was then 
the foreign article, when imported, or to the American| one of the editors of that Review, but another person 
manufacturer; you of course enable the latter to sell his| was the author of the article from which the extract is 





manufactures as much higher as may be the rate of duty, | taken. } 


which is his gain; and whether we pay the additional price} Mr. CLAY resumed. Sir, the gentleman now admits 
for the foreign or domestic article, it is our loss. If the} he was one of the editors of this periodical, but says he 
domestic manufacturer receives the additional price for| was not the author of the article from which I read the 
his fabric, under the operation of the law, there is no aif-| extract. The gentleman does not state, however, that he 
ference, in substance, whether it is paid to him in the form| accompanied its publication with any disclaimer of the 
prescribed, or directly. It is as much our loss and his gain | principles it contained, and, if he did not, he ought to be 
in the one case, as in the other. considered as responsible for them as if he had himself 

Gentlemen have talked of the consistency of Southern} been the author. The gentleman need never blush for 
politicians upon this question. ‘They charge Southern| the doctrines he then published, however much he may 
men, who now deny the constitutionality of this system of| for his consistency. It is certainly true that ‘‘ imposing 
bounties, with having once been the advocates of protec-| taxes on foreign manufactures can benefit manufacturers 
tion; but Lam unwilling to believe the charge. It is true, only so far as it tends to increase the price in our market 
sir, at the close of the late war, when the nation was more|of the articles whose importation is thus restrained, and 
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is, therefore, as this difference of price is paid by the con- 
sumer, a tax on the community;” and equally true that 
no manufacture ‘‘ needs encouragement if it is the most 
lucrative employment, and ought not to have it if it is 
not.” 

I will trouble the committee with another extract, to 
show the corresponding views of the same distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts, now a member of the 
other House, [Mr. Wessrer,] whose opinion of the con- 
stitutionality of the power in question I have before read 
tothem. Speaking against a bill for an increase of the 
duty on iron, when a member of this House, he said, ** the 
present duty on the imported article is fifteen dollars per 
ton, and as this duty causes of course an equivalent aug- 











whole increase of price is equal to seven hundred and 
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burdens. The modifications offered us, thus far, by the 
various gentlemen who have presented schemes, gro to ex. 
empt articles which are the exclusive productions of other 
countries entirely from duties, or impose those which are 
merely nominal, while the duties on the most of articles 
produced or manufactured in this country are to remain 
without change, or, if changed, only in such degree, ge- 
nerally, as to amount to no substantial relief, and, in some 
instances, to be rendered perhaps even more oppressive 
than at present. Sir, this would be mere mockery, and 
this mockery is aggravated by the consideration that the 
most important reductions are proposed to be made on 
articles more of luxury than necessity—-relieving the rich, 
and not the poor. 

There is another singular feature in the policy propos 
ed on the other side of this question—that we shall lay 


fifty thousand dollars annually. This sum we pay on a | duties at such rates as to raise a revenue largely aboye the 
raw material, and on an absolute necessary of life. The |aggregate amount required for current expenditures. tn- 
bill proposes to raise the duty from fifteen to twenty-two |deed, some gentlemen seem anxious, judging from the 
and a half dollars per ton, which would be equal to one | course they pursue here, to devise ways and means to ex- 
million one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars on | pend money now, and to provide a fund far above our 
the whole annual consumption. So that, suppose the | wants, taking into view all our current expenditures, and 
point of prohibition which is aimed at by some gentlemen, | including our greatly augmented pension list, without any 
to be attained, the consumers of the article would pay this | definite object to which the excess is to be applied. The 
last mentioned sum every year to the producers of it,| gentleman from South Carolina, who first addressed the 


over and above the price at which they could supply them- 
selves with the same articles from other sources. There 
would be no mitigation of this burden, except from the 
prospect, whatever that might be, that iron would fall in 
value by domestic competition, after the importation 
should be prohibited. It will be easy, I think, to show 
that it cannot fall; and supposing for the present that it 


committee, [Mr. McDvrris, | by reference to the expendi- 
tures of former administrations, and those of the present, 
has demonstrated that twelve millions of dollars, or less, 
jare required to meet all demands. Of this sum only ten 
millions need be raised by duties, or im any other mode 
of taxation. The receipts from the public lands, which 
amounted to more than three millions of dollars last year, 





shall not, the result will be that we shall pay annually a | will produce, after all reasonable allowances for fluctua- 
sum of one million one hundred and twenty-five thousand | tions, more than enough to supply all deficiencies. What 
dollars, constantly augmented, too, by increased consump. |are you to do with the six or eight millions excess which 
tion of the article, to support a business that will not sup- | will probably be raised? Sir, it will be a bone of conten- 
portitself. It is of no consequence to the argument that | tion among the different quarters of the Union. 1 know 
this sum is expended at home; so it would be if we taxed | nothing better calculated to corrupt the National Legisla- 
the people to support any other useless and expensive es- | ture than a large surplus revenue to be distributed. If 
tablishment, to build another capitol, for example, or in- |you wish to preserve the purity of this body, give them 
cur an unnecessary expense of any sort.” Now, sir,|the control of no more money than is necessary for the 
these principles are sound, they are precisely what we of | support of the Government, regarding its ordinary and 
the South maintain—that it is, to say the least, inexpedi-| legitimate expenditures. Give them more, and you ex- 
ent “ to support a business that will not support itself ”-— | cite them toa system of bargaining—-you produce a scram- 
and these were then, no doubt, the views of a large por-|ble (if I may be allowed the expression) for the largest 
tion of New England. We, in turn, ask gentlemen to! dividend, and, reckless of the constitution, new modes 
be consistent. Act out your principles as they were jand subjects of appropriation will be devised. 
then professed, and there will be no difficulty in adjusting; Sir, the friends of the misnamed ‘* American system” 
this distracting subject. kindly undertake to relieve us of the trouble of thinking 
The struggle, on this occasion, is not whether we shall | for ourselves, or judging of its effects. They tell us it 
raise revenue sufficient to meet the exigencies of the Go-' doesus no injury; they affirm that those who think other- 
vernment. ‘To this the people of the South have never, wise labor under a delusion, and triumphantly cite the 
objected, whether the sum was large or small, either in continued prosperity of the country, and the continued 
time of peace or in time of war. They have always been | reduction of prices, as conclusive evidences of the just- 
cheerful in contributing their just and equal portion, both . ness of their views, and the fallacy of ours. Certainly no 
of blood and treasure, whenever their country called. | argument (if this may be so called) can be less flattering 
The real question between us is, whether we shall raise to those to whom it is addressed. Jt seems to presup 
millions more than the necessities of the Government re- pose a degree of intellectual imbecility in those who are 
quire; and, also, whether this excessive aggregate shall to be convinced, far from complimentary, if it can be con- 
be raised exclusively, or principally, on foreign articles sidered respectful. Do gentlemen who so acidress us, 
of the kind manufactured in the Northern and Middle deny us the faculty of comprehending cause and effect 
States. Whether we shall tax woollen, cotton, iron, and Are we incapable of feeling and knowing that pain and 
some other manufactures, which are imported, atthe rate | suffering are necessarily consequent on wounds and lace- 
of equal ad valorem duties, as we tax other imported ar- ration? When, instead of seeing our country advancing 
ticles, as contended for by the Southern and agricultural in prosperity, and reaping the just fruits of our labor, 
States, which would give our Northern brethren a boun-| we sce it either stationary, or exhausted and impoverisl- 
tv at the same rate on their manufactures, and of course ed, must we close our eyes to truth, and admit, on faith, 
incidental protection; or whether we shall tax them, spe- ‘it is delusion?” When we see another portion of the 
cifically, at a much higher rate, as well as unequally, so Union, possessing fewer natural advantages, with soil less 
as either to prohibit them entirely, or give to the manu- fertile, and climate less genial, outstripping us in wealth, 
facturers bounties at a rate of from forty to two hundred and the conveniences and the very comforts of life, shall 
and fifty per cent., as regulated by existing laws, or un- we not feel and understand that this state of things is pro- 
der such modifications as will hardly tend to mitigate our duced by some powerful, unnatural, and artificial cause 
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if gentlemen do not think proper to accord to us justice, |carnestly, and pertinaciously have urged the passage of 
let them not insult our understandings by offering argu-|the several acts which have imposed duties, higher and 
ments which presuppose our ignorance of their policy {still higher, when the effect was to be an increase of com- 
and its effects. petition, a reduction of prices, and consequent diminution 

The continued prosperity of which we hear can be ac-|of their profits? No. It would either indicate a want of 
counted for without ascribing it toa system of restrictions |common sense, which no one will impute tothem, or a 
on the one hand, and bounties on the other. Judging from |degree of disinterestedness which belongs not to this 
the five periodical enumerations we have had, there has|world. Again, if the proposition | am examining were 
beew an average increase of our population of four hun-jtrue, there ought to be some proportion between the 
dred thousand souls per annum; each census showing a}amount of reduction and the increase of duties. Wher- 

in of about three and a half per cent. a year. Of the jever the diminution of price is greater than the additional 
number stated, it is estimated that one hundred and fifty |amount of duty, the disproportion is, of itself, conclusive 
thousand are able-bodied laborers. This rapid increase |evidence that the former is not the effect of the latter. 
alone would, under almost any state of things, in a coun-|To illustrate this proposition, [ will take the article of 
try so new, fresh, and extensive, keep up its apparent pro- | Swedish bar iron, which has been continually on the de- 
gressive prosperity. But, without legislative restriction, ote since the year 1819. The fall since that time may 
can any one doubt that this great annual accession of la- ibe estimated, at least, at twenty dollars, and the decline 
bor would be employed in remunerating pursuits, adding jin freight, insurance, &c., equal to three dollars and fifty 
tothe general stock, and rapidly augmenting the aggre- cents per ton, making the total decline in the cost of pur- 
gate of national wealth? Is it not self-evident that a sys- chasing and bringing it to this country, twenty-three dol- 
tem of high and oppressive taxation must detract from the | lars and fifty cents. Since 1818 the increase of duty has 
general prosperity’ The higher prices paid by individu-|been but seven dollars and forty cents per ton, so that 
als, under this system of high duties, are not only a loss to |the fall of price exceeds the increase of duty sixteen dol- 
them, but such losses, in the aggregate, make an enor-/|lars and ten cents per ton; consequently the importer, af- 
mous national one. jter paying the additional duty, can afford to sell it cheaper 

Nothing can justify the Government of any country in |than he could before. If the fall of the price had been 
attempting to control or direct its labor and industry, but the effect of, or regulated by, the increase of duty, it 
superabundance of population. Who can pretend that 


jsnonta have been only seven dollars and forty cents, in- 
we have such superabundance? Where are our forests, |stead of which one cannot be said to approximate the 


and our almost boundless public domain? These natural-|other. Moreover, the quantity of bar iron made in this 
ly invite the labor of the enterprising and industrious. country is so small, compared with the quantity made in 
Leave your citizens unrestrained by law in the choice of | Europe, that it cannot be supposed to have the least influ- 
pursuits, and they will be at no loss to engage in those | ence on the price of the foreign article. It is said the most 
which are most congenial to their habits and inclinations, accurate statements make the production of the United 
as well as most profitable. | States thirty-five thousand tons, whilst others carry it up 

But, sir, the fall of prices which has taken place since |to forty thousand or fifiy thousand tons. But take either 
the commencement of this system, is ascribed to it, and|as the true quantity, and what influence can it have on 
relied upon as convincing proof that the present tariff is | foreign bar iron, when France and England produce nine 
conducive to the prosperity of the country. This is an/hundred thousand tons, and all Europe two millions of 
imposing assumption, but when examined will be found|tons? Upon this valuable and necessary metal, raw iron, 
tobe merely ad captandum. ‘That prices have fallen, will | almost indispensable in every branch of business, the com- 
be agreed; but that the fall has been occasioned by the} munity is taxed at rates from forty to one hundred and 
increase of duties, is denied. To establish the truth of the | fifty per cent. for the benefit of afew wealthy men. But 
proposition, something more will be necessary than that) in this, as in every other branch of the system, the prin- 


prices have fallen since the increase of duties: for it|/ciple is not lost sight of, that while the wealthy are thus 


does not follow that, because one event happens after an-| favored, the manufactured article is admitted on paying 
other, one is the effect of the other. 


The naked propo-|a duty of twenty-five per cent., to the prejudice of an 
sition, that adding to the price diminishes the price, would | immense number of the laboring classes. 

be rejected at once by every unsophisticated mind as ut-| The views which L have presented upon iron are equally 
terly absurd: yet the assumption is nothing less. For ex-| applicable to woollen, cotton, and other protected manu- 
ample, if an article, which before was imported on the! factures, in a greater or less degree. As to woollens—- 
payment’of a duty of one dollar, is by the new regulation | comparing the aggregate production of all Europe, which 
required to pay a duty of two dollars, can it be doubted |is equal to $1,000,000,000, with the amount of our do- 
that the price must be raised one dollar? I should think|mestic manufactures, say $59,000,000, and considering, 
not, unless it can be proved that the higher the merchant | moreover 


» that only about six or eight millions of that 
pays for an article the cheaper he can sell it. But the/umount are dependent on the protecting system, it cannot 


reason assigned for the reduction of prices by an increase | be supposed that the manufactures of the United States 
of dut.es, when examined, is as singular and contradicto-| have, either by increased competition or production, had 
ry as the proposition itself—it is, that competition is in-)any material influence on prices. No part of the whole 
creased by an augmentation of duties. Now, it seems to/system is more oppressive than that which relates to 
me that every increase of duty would at least have the ef-| woollens. The average rate of duty, under the existing 
fect of lessening competition from abroad, as the foreign | law, may be put down at forty-five per cent.; to which 
manufacturer who introduces and sells here, or the mer-}may be added other importing charges, amounting to 
chant who buys of him and sells here, must make a small-|about twenty per cent.; making sixty-five per cent. to be 
er profit by the amount of the additional duty, or encoun-|added to the cost of woollens. Assuming the average 
ter more delay and difficulty in selling to the consumer | cost of imported woollens, for some years past, as a basis, 
for the increased price. If, however, it be true that in- they would, in ten years, amount to $152,000,000, of 
crease of duty increases competition, and that by increas-| which sum only $80,000,000 would be the cost abroad. 
ed competition prices are reduced, and, of course, the} And, sir, true to the governing principle of the system, 
profits lessened, why have the manufacturers been con- | all the coarse qualities of woollen manufactures required 
tinually asking the imposition of higher duties’ Do they |by the laboring and poorer classes, who are least able to 
desire more competition, and smaller profits’? Can any |bear it, are subjected to most cnormous duties, compared 


When the cost of the square 
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yard abroad is only ten cents, the duty is two hundred 
and twenty-five per cent.; when it is twelve and a half 
cents, the duty is one hundred and eighty per cent.; when 
it is fifteen cents, the duty is one hundred and fifty per 
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Europe the aggregate of $400,000,000. Now, the total 
value of the cotton manufactures of the United States 
may be estimated at $30,000,000, or very little more: and, 
of this amount, it must be admitted that not more thay 
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cent.; and thus gradually diminishing the rate of duty as| from five to seven millions of dollars worth are dependent 
the manufacture becomes finer, until it dwindles down to] on protection; being only equal to one or one and a half 
forty-five or fifty per cent. on fine cloths. These are the] per cent. on the whole production of those markets to 
results of the minimum principle. ‘To illustrate its ope-| which we can resort for supply. Need { ask gentlemen 
ration a little further, take a piece of woollen goods that} what probable effect has been produced by this amount 
costs fifty cents the square yard, and the duty is at the] of our cotton manufactures on the prices of similar arti. 
rate of forty-five per centum ad valorem; while a piece | cles in foreign markets? Is it reasonable to suppose that 
at fifty-one cents the square yard (only one cent higher) | we could not have been abundantly supplied with cotton 
pays a duty of eighty-eight per centum. Soa piece of} goods in other countries, if we had manufactured none 
woollen goods that costs one dollar per square yard is| ourselves? Or is any one willing to believe that the ad. 
subject to a duty of forty-five per centum, while a piece dition of one to one and a half per cent. to the aggregate 
which costs one dollar and one cent (only one cent high-| amount of cotton manufactures would have had any ma- 
er) pays a duty of one hundred and eleven per cent. terial or sensible influence on prices? It should not be 
To show still further the practical effects of the minimum forgotten, that while cotton manufactures are protected 
system, which fixes the rate of duty according to the! by extravagant duties, near the average quantity of a 
value or cost ‘at the place whence imported,” by arbi-| million and a half of dollars worth has been exported 
trary rule, I will beg leave to call the attention of the | annually, for some years past, and entered and sustained a 
committee to a short article taken from the New York| competition in foreign markets. Indeed, the manufac. 
Journal of Commerce, which is, no doubt, strictly true. | turers themselves, as I understand it, have declared that 
Such a case is not only possible, but highly probable. It}no protection is necessary to the coarse cottons they 
shows the effect of the principle on two individuals, each | manufacture. Sir, I will not pursue this question further, 
of whom ordered parcels of goods of precisely the same | and, perhaps, owe an apology to the committee for having 
description as to quality, prices, width, &c., being, as it'consumed so much of their time as I have already in 
is alleged, ‘exact duplicates of each other;” but the cost |laboring to refute a proposition so inconsistent upon its 
of the parcel ‘ordered by one of them was enhanced aj face, as that adding to the price of an article reduces the 
few shillings, by an accidental circumstance, and occasion-| price. 1 am persuaded that all who are desirous to un- 
ed him to pay an amount of duties $3,000 higher than the | derstand the true causes which have occasioned the de. 
other. The article follows: cline of prices will much more readily find them in the 
** Horrors of the Minimum System.——T wo merchants sent | restoration of peace throughout Europe; ‘in the vast 
to England orders for goods which were precisely alike. | accession of capital and labor to every species of produc. 
The prices, widths, &c. were fixed, so as to hit the mini-/tive industry; the consequent reduction in the prices of 
mums of the tariff as nearly as possible. ‘The orders|"aw materials; the abundance and cheapness of living, 
were addressed to the same manufacturer, and the parcels |attendant upon the return of peace, which have increased 
put up, exact duplicates of each other. In forwarding | population and capital, necessarily producing a decline in 
them to Liverpool for shipment, an accident rendered it | wages; the reduction of interest of money, and profits of 
necessary to transport one parcel back some distance, |trade; and, further, the substitution of machinery for a 
which made an increase of several shillings in the charges. |large portion of the manual labor formerly employed in 
That increase carried the goods just over the minimum, |manufacturing. To these active and efficient causes of 
and increased the duties $3,000. So an honest citizen|decline of prices, we may add an increased application 
was mulcted in a fine of $3,000 for an accident, over/of science, skill, industry, economy, and general good 
which he had no control, in which he had no agency, and|management to the business of agriculture, commerce, 
which affected nobody’s interests injuriously but his own. | navigation, to the manufacturing, mechanic, and all other 
No person ever yet invented a system of trapping under tarts connected with and aiding those great branches of 
pretence of which to confiscate the property of honest |industry on which the cost of the most important staples 
men, equal to the system under which we live. If there |of production depends.” 
is a man whose blood does not boil with indignation against} ‘There is one article, the tax upon which falls exclusive- 
this infamous system, and against the men too whose in-|ly onthe cotton-growing States, which has not been par- 
trigues perpetuate it, much as we think him destitute of|ticularly explained, or dwelt upon, by any of the gentle- 





the generous sentiments which ought to actuate every 
American, we wish him nothing worse than to be fined 
$3,000 for an accident. It is the very wormwood and gall 
of oppression.” 

Sir, the time I had allotted myself is too nearly exhaust- 
ed, to enable me to present several views of this subject, 
which I had intended. 1 will, however, pass as rapidly 
as I can over one or two other topics, before I take my 
seat. 

To illustrate the effect of the tariff in producing a 


men who have preceded me. I mean the article of cotton 
bagging, than which there is not another in the whole 
catalogue of protected manufactures that more forcibly 
illustrates the gross inequality, injustice, and oppression 
of the system. I think, sir, this remark, bold and strong 
as it may appear at first view, is susceptible of the clearest 
demonstration. The present rate of duty is five cents 
per square yard—five yards in length may be assumed as 
the average quantity required for each bale, which is 


lequal to about six square yards per bale, as bagging is 


fall of prices, cotton manufactures have been brought to|generally forty-three inches in width. Then, here 1s 4 


view. To test the soundness of argument, having re- 


ference to this class of manufactures, [ must again invite | 
> 


your attention to the amount of production in other coun- 


'tax of thirty cents per bale paid by the planter, either in 
4 P P y P 


the increased price which the importer of foreign bagging 
must charge to indemnify him for the duty he pays, or to 


tries, and compare it with the amount of our own, to as-|the manufacturer, who, by the duty imposed on foreign 


certain whether any, and, if any, what probable effect | 
American cotton manufactures have had on the prices of| 


foreign manufactures. It is thought to be within reason- 


able limits to set down the value of the whole cotton | 


bagging, is enabled to demand and obtain five cents per 
yard more than he otherwise could.. Thus, the planter 
who makes ten bales of cotton is taxed three dollars for 
the bagging which is indispensable to prepare it for 


manufacture of Great Britain at $200,000,000; and in|market; he who makes twenty bales is taxed six dollars 


the balance of Europe about $200,000,000; making in all |he who makes fifty bales is taxed fifteen dollars; he who 
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makes one hundred bales is taxed thirty dollars, &e. &c. | and nearly all North Alabama, besides that part of Virgi- 
May I not ask any candid man, on this partial view of the \nia in which the manufacture is carried on. It is only 
operation of this duty, if it is not enormous? But its| necessary for him to know the cost of the article at other 
enormity will be more apparent when you take a more manufactories, or, if imported, the cost including the tax 
enlarged view of its operation. The whole quantity | of ten cents per bushel, and add to it the cost of trans- 
made in the cotton-growing part of the United States) portation to a given point in the quarter of the country 
may be estimaf@d at about one million of bales, which me have mentioned, to determine, not the value of his salt, 
little above or below the real quantity. Now, sir, make} but the price he will be able to demand. To illustrate a 
your calculation on a million of bales at thirty cents each, | little more clearly, I believe it has frequently happened 
and you will find that the aggregate amount of tax paid that salt from the manufacturing establishment alluded to 
by the cotton planters of the Southern and Southwestern | has been selling above the Muscle Shoals at the rate of 
States, exclusively, on bagging alone, amounts to the sum | one dollar and twenty-five cents per bushel, by the barrel, 
of three hundred thousand dollars! Cui bono? I answer, | (which is the ordinary selling price there, ) while it has 
forthe exclusive benefit, so far as 1 am informed, of a few | been sold seventy miles below, after the expense of trans- 
manufacturers, perhaps not excceding fifty men, in some; portation probably a hundred miles further by water, 
five or six counties in a single State of this Union—Ken- and incurring the risk of passing those dangerous shoals, 
tucky. Am I not sustained in the position, that the | at about half the price. How is this to be accounted for? 
burdens of no other tax known to our laws falls so ex- | Simply because the cheapness of transportation to that 
clusively on one portion of the country, and whose benefits| point brings into competition salt from New Orleans, in 
are so exclusively received and enjoyed by a few indivi-| despite of the cost and tax. Sir, this is an absolute ne- 
duals in asingle district of one of the States’? But this is/ cessary of life, and if there be a single article of con- 
not all. Supposing five yards to the bale, at an average | sumption which ought to be admitted entirely free of 
cost of twenty cents per yard, the bagging for each bale | duty, it is salt. What protection does the salt manufac- 
will cost one dollar, amounting, on the whole production turer of the interior of our country stand in need of? 
of the planting States, to $1,000,000. Of the total quan-| When the article can be made for twelve and a half cents 
tity of bagging consumed, it is to be presumed that the) per bushel, or say twenty-five cents, will not the cost of 
manufacturers of Kentucky furnish one-fourth, amounting | transportation alone be a sufficient protection to the do- 
in value to $250,000. If my estimates are correct, as 1|mestic manufacturer’? It seems to me that there can be 
suppose them to be, we pay a tax amounting to $500,000) but one answer given to these questions by disinterested 
annually, to protect a branch of manufactures, the total and unprejudiced men. 

annual product of which is only $250,000--being $50,000, Much may be gained, in the consideration of this all- 
less than the amount of tax! And estimating the profits|important subject, by turning our attention to the expe- 
of the business at twenty-five per cent. on the whole pro-; rience of other nations in which the restrictive policy 
duction, (which is no doubt full as large as those manu-| prevails. You have already had an able exposition of the 
facturers would be willing to admit, ) they make, annually, | policy of Great Britain, and its blighting effects; sufficient, 
$62,500; to enable them to do which, those engaged in|in my humble opinion, to convince the most perfect 
cotton planting are compelled to pay, as I think I have | sceptic in the advantages of free trade. Suffer me, how- 
before conclusively shown, an annual tax of $300,000! | ever, to call your attention for a moment to an article from 
I ask whg ther patriotism, or philosophy itself, ought to|the pen of Citizen Blanqui, a French writer on political 
be required or expected to submit to such outrage upon | economy,who published a work a year or two ago, which, 
every principle of justice and policy. Why, sir, it would | but for the time and place of its publication, would be a 
be better, on the score of interest, for those engaged in| good commentary on much that we have heard during the 
cotton planting to pay the bagging manufacturers, not| present and two or three preceding sessions in support 
merely what I have supposed to be their annual profits, | of the existing policy. The policy of France corresponds 
but $100,000 annually, to consent to the repeal of the} with our own, and the effects which have resulted from it 
duty, sothat foreign bagging would come to them at five) will be found to bear strict analogy to those of which we 
cents per yard cheaper than at present; for then they{complain. Hear his remarks on the anxiety to control the 


would save $200,000 annually. industry of a country, and to force it into unnatural chan- 
I will remark on but one more article of manufacture} nels. He says: 
belonging to this system of bounties and monopolies.\ ‘*Inthe midst of this cagerness to produce what nature 


Salt was subjected to a high duty during the late war; it) has denied, every nation seems obstinately bent on re- 
may be emphatically called a war tax. It remained at) maining faithful to prejudices which ill accord with the 
twenty cents per bushel until the act of May, 1830, by|new state of things. We cannot be brought to think that, 
which it has been reduced to, and is now at, ten cents per|as the greatest part of the nations of the earth are now 
bushel. The cost of manufacturing salt, according to| become manufacturers, we ought necessarily to receive 
documents laid upon our tables two years ago, and on the | their productions in exchange for ours, on pain of break- 
authority of at least one individual who is a part owner of| ing every connexion with them, and, at the same time, of 
a most valuable and important salt well, does not exceed | suffering from the united evils of dearth and too great an 
twelve and a half cents per bushel; yet here is a tax of|abundance. If France refuses the hardware of England, 
ten cents onan article which it only costs twelve and ajshe in her turn shuts her ports against the wines of 
half cents to make; an article tooof prime necessity; one | France, because the only means of purchasing wine in 
which necessarily enters into the consumption of every | Staffordshire is by the vending of their iron. Therefore, 
human being, and is indispensable to health as well as| while the tariffs condemn the British to glut their market 
comfort. Sir, I have seen and felt, in common with my | with hardware, and feel the want of wine, they force the 
constituents, the full weight of this most oppressive and| French to keep their wines, and suffer from the want of 
unjust monopoly. If 1 am correctly informed, to enjoy | hardware. Modern nations hay e imagined they have 
the fruits of this monopoly, a single individual has, for |discovered a means of escaping from the cruel alternative 
many years past, rented the wells, or ‘salt works,” as|of dearth and superabundance. Indigenous productions 
they are familiarly called, in Washington county, Virginia, | have made their appearance in diffe rent States which have 
from their respective owners, at rates varying from thirty promised their fellow-citizens the articles of which they 
to sixty thousand dollars perannum, keeping only one of stand in need, without having recourse to the foreigner, 
several wells in operation. This has enabled him to com-| by the intervention of heavy duties or prohibitions that 
inand the whole trade, in this article, of East Tennessee, | shelter them from even the shadow of competition. They 
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have made it clear to their several Governments, that the 
consumer would gain more by paying a higher price for 
home manufactures, than by purchasing them of the 
foreigner ata lower price. This strange system, support- 
ed by the cupidity of some, and ignorance of others, has 
at length prevailed, and we have now in the two hemi- 
spheres* the sad spectacle of a multitude of industrious 
people, who madly vie with each other in order to pro- 
duce, at enormous expense, the greatest part of their 
articles of consumption, which they could purchase in- 
finitely cheaper of their neighbors. These latter in their 
turn exclude foreign articles, while they ruin themselves 
in adopting a system of retaliation. ‘Thus do we cultivate 
the beet root to obtain sugar at forty centimes, and reject 
the sugars of India which cost only twenty. 

** We pay our own manufacturer five hundred francs 
for a ton of iron, which the British offer us for two hun- 
dred and tenfrancs. And this is what they call protecting 
industry and encouraging labor. The dreadful conse- 
quences of such a system must sooner or later be lament- 
ably felt. Production foreign to the soil and climate, thus 
thrown out of its element, has naturally experienced nu- 
merous and violent shocks. Such a state of irregularity 
is only the forerunner of a crisis from which it is impos- 
sible to escape but by revolution. That revolution seems 
the only means of putting an end to the distress of which 
all the various branches of industry accuse each other. It 
is in vain for us to strive to avert it, it is inevitable: men, 
perfect strangers to the science of political economy, 
while turning their attention to futurity, more or less dis- 
tant, cannot help discerning it, though in a manner rather 
confused, and men of intelligence invoke it with all their 
might.” 

In the extract which I have just read, does not the in- 
telligent author exhibit, most strikingly, the folly of re- 
striction and prohibition? Does not the policy of our own 
Government furnish, as he intimates in his note, a parallel 
instance of absurdity? In France, they protect the manu- 
facture of sugar from the beet root, by paying forty cen- 
times for the same quantity which would otherwise cost 
them but twenty centimes. Inthe United States, we pro- 
tect the manufacture of sugar in Louisiana, by paying se- 
ven or eight cents, when we could otherwise purchase it 
at four cents, or little more. In France, they protect the 
manufacture of iron, by paying to their own manufac- 
turers five hundred francs per ton, when they could pur- 
chase it from the British manufacturer at two hundred 
francs. So, in the United States, we protect the manu- 
facture of bar iron, by paying from twenty-two dollars 
and forty cents to thirty-seven dollars more per ton, in the 
form of duties, than we could otherwise purchase it for. 

The author, speaking more particularly in reference to 
the manufacture of sugar from the beet root, under the 
protecting policy of France, and the diminished consump- 
tion of that article, in consequence of restrictive regula- 
tions, makes the following very pertinent remarks, which 
will be found, ina good degree, applicable to our own 
country. 

‘*It is to be ascribed to them that France is so much be- 
hind other nations in the consumption of sugar, and that 
she is obliged to pay much higher for it than any other na- 
tion on earth. At Antwerp, refined sugar, after the duties 
are paid, at twelve or thirteen cents per pound; in Russia, 
eighteen or nineteen cents; at Hamburg, the best sugar 
will only command fourteen or fifteen cents per pound. 
We ourselves, by means of the drawback of sixty cen- 
times, six cents, which we pay as a premium for the right 
of supplying Switzerland, Germany, Italy, andthe Levant, 
are enabled to compete with foreigners, thereby allowing 
the inhabitants of those countries to consume our best re- 





"rhe Congress cf the United States, during the Presidency of 


Mr. Adams, has, in its turn, fullen into the same fatal error of pro- 
hibition.” 
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fined sugars at little more than half the price of what 
they cost the consumers in France. 

‘‘ The relative dearness of sugar in France naturally ac. 
counts for the trifling consumption compared with that of 
other countries. In the United States, according to M. de 
Humboldt, each individual consumes about four kilo. 

rammes; England, seven kilogrammes each person; Ham. 

urg, more than five; the other parts of Germany not more 
than three; France will hardly average four pounds of sugar 
for each individual. The wretched expenditure of a com. 
modity so agreeable to the taste of every body, ina country 
whose means are so fully adequate to gratify it, is a natural 
consequence of our colonial system. It is for the purpuse 
of sustaining in the colonies the costly production of sy- 
gar, that we have adopted the system of prohibition, or at 
least that we refuse to admit foreign sugar except on con- 
ditions in a manner totally impracticable. — It is in vain that 
nations vie with each other in order to furnish us at a mode- 
rate price; in vain do the Brazils, Cuba, and Porto Rico pro- 
duce annually two hundred millions of kilogrammes, Loui 
siana and Florida their fifteen millions. France persists 
in interdicting these fine markets, that she may pay forty 
francs for fifty kilogrammes at Martinique and Guada- 
loupe, for what she could obtain at Cuba for eighteen 
francs, and in India for ten francs. 

**The premiums, therefore, for the colonial sugar of 
our West India islands is thirty francs for a hundred kilo. 
grammes, that is to say, about sixteen millions of francs, an 
annual average, our consumption being valued at sixty 
millions of kilogrammes. Notwithstanding the deplorable 
| results of such a state of things, our legislators, too deeply 
intent upon the interests of the colonists, have never ceas- 
ed, since the restoration, to increase the duty, which was 
augmented to five francs on foreign sugars by an act of 
the 17th June, 1820. The Chamber of Deputies was not 
afraid to carry it to twenty-five francs, although the Go- 
vernment only asked for an augmentation of fifteen francs 
Shortly after, under favor of that stupid sort of protec. 
tion, colonial cultivation developed itself in an astonishing 
manner, and foreign sugar was thereby excluded from our 
market. Nevertheless, in spite of all this encouragement, 
the colonial produce was hardly sufficient for the consump- 
tion of France, and we are now experiencing a twofold 
prejudice from the privation imposed upon us through the 
factitious dearness of sugar, as well as from the trifling 
importance of the outlet which the colonies present to 
our manufactures.” 

As much time as 1 have already consumed, Mr. Chair 
man, I cannot forbear to present to the committee some 
further views, from the same instructive political econo- 
mist, on this ruinous and oppressive policy, as regards the 
important and indispensable article of iron. It should be 
borne in mind that we are now paying a tax of from forty 
to one hundred and fifty per cent. on iron, in order to 
protect its domestic production, amounting, in the aggre- 
gate, probably to not less that one million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars per annum. This, too, it will be recollected, is 
for the benefit of a few wealthy individuals, who call 

pnemenires iron masters, while mechanics, who work the 
raw material, and are generally men of small capital, are 
only protected by a duty of twenty-five per cent. He 
says— 

** The question of monopoly with respect to hardware 
is no less calculated to excite public solicitude than that of 
sugars; it has given birth to a number of publications more 
or less animated, but all are strongly indicative of the im- 
portance of the subject. It is my intention here to offer 
a succinct account of it, with the view of putting our read: 
ers ina situation to form their judgment from a knowledge 
of the case. 

‘* Let us begin with facts. The annual consumption of 
iron in France is one hundred and twenty thousand tons, 
valued at sixty millions of francs, (ten millions of dollars 
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Se” a ee ee 
Even the partisans of monopoly declare that the British 
can deliver iron on our coast at two hundred and ten 
francs per ton, while, on the other hand, no French esta- 


**Iu ancient times the sacred plough employed 
“The kings, and awful fathers of mankind.” 


Agriculture, in such a country as ours, where there 


blishment can furnish it at less than five hundred francs; |is no superabundance of population, where there is al- 
hence it fdllows that if France purchased the iron of | most immeasurable space for enterprise, is the pursuit 
which she stands in need of England, instead of making a ibest calculated to ensure the health, comfort, and inde- 
demand for it at home, she would make a clear annual | pendence of the citizen. Compared with the business of 
rofit of more than thirty millions of francs, (five . ee manufactories, where not only the mature in 
lions of dollars.) If, therefore, commerce were free and | Years and strength, but tender childhood is compelled to 
unshackled, no one could doubt that the consumer would jtoil from sixteen to eighteen hours out of the twenty-four 
go to England for his supply. for a mere pittance, and the labor of his little farm, to 
«But the indigenous manufacture of iron, incapable of him who is its lord, is almost an earthly paradise. 
standing competition, placed itself as early as possible| _! will detain youno longer. My humble and imperfect 
under the shelter of the tariff. Under the vain, idle pre-|views have already occupied too large a share of your 
text of snatching our country from dependence on the jattention; yet I could not refrain from some expression of 
British in that respect, they imposed on us the most one- |them, acting here under my high responsibility. That 
rous of every species of dependence; we are forced to|We may imitate the examples of those who achieved our 
purchase at a very high price what our neighbors, who independence, and gave us our constitution; and that our 
surpass us in skill and ingenuity, offered us at a cheaper |deliberations may result in the happy adjustment of all our 
rate. ‘We must take a special care,’ say they, ‘notto be differences, and in the perpetuity of our liberty and Union, 
without that precious metal with which we till in peace |!8 My most devout prayer. : 
and defend ourselves in war; France might be surrounded | Mr. CHOATE next obtained the floor, but Mr. ROOT 
with enemies, that her resources might become insuffi- [liming it, and appealing from the decision of the Chair- 
cient, and her supply impossible. Why not then impose |Man, the question was taken on the appeal, and the House 
on ourselves a triflin sacrifice in favor of independence | affirmed the decision of the Chair, and decided that Mr. 
and national industry” Thus it is, that frightened by vain |Cuoare was entitled to the floor. 
terrors, seduced by motives more or less specious, we Mr. CHOATE yielded his right to Mr. Root, who pro- 
have consented to submit to the enormous duty which |ceeded to speak on the violation of treaties occasioned by 
weighs so heavily on foreign iron, and which costs France |the present rate of exchange in fixing the value of the 
so many millions. At first this duty amounted only to two |dollar at $4 44. He contended that it ought to be at least 





francs fifty centimes per one hundred kilogrammes; it has 
gradually risen to twenty-five francs. Under the pres- | 
sure of this enormous tariff, a multitude of petit domestic | 
factories have started up; immense fortunes rapidly ac- 
quired: a sure proof, if we had no other, that the contri- 
butors have borne all the burden. The price has un-| 
doubtedly increased, and the proprietors of the forges | 
have endeavored to ascribe to the owners thereof all the | 
advantage they have participated with them; seventy 
thousand workmen have found employment; many estates 
have, in the long run, acquired considerable value. But 
ifa few monopolizers have derived large profits, have not 
French productions experienced numberless obstacles? Is 





| 





$4 87. Mr. R. discussed the relative value of gold and 
silver, and showed how the gold coins of this country be- 
came an object of merchandise, and not a medium of cir- 
culation. 

Mr. DENNY next obtained the floor, and addressed 
the committee till near six o’clock; when 

Mr. CHOATE again rose, but being, from the state of 
his health, unable to proceed, gave way to a motion of 
Mr. WILDE that the committee rise. 

After two counts, tellers were appointed, and the vote 
was found to stand yeas 62, nays 73. So the committee 
refused to rise. 

Mr. WILDE, of Georgia, then addressed the committee 
in opposition to the tariff policy. 


' 
p atural employment of mun. 


it not owing to the greater expenses of the foundries and | He had proceeded until 
of iron, that we should ascribe the dearness of our ma-|nearseven o’clock, andthe lights were about to be brought 
chinery, and the difficulty that our factories experience in jin, when Mr. W. gave way for a motion that the commit- 
competing with foreign production?” . . * jtee rise. [On the following day Mr. W. resumed, and con- 
** The question of hardware must resolve itself sooner | cluded hisspeech. The following is an entire report of it. ] 
or later, like that of sugars, in short, like all questionsof; Mr. WILDE said it had been his wish to address the 
that nature, by a march constantly progressive towards free jcommittee at an early stage of this debate. His illness 
trade. The proprietors of the forges have had sufficient |had prevented it. When he attempted to obtain the floor, 
time to make their experiments at the expense of the pub- lafter the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis,] it 
lic; their experience in this respect must be consummate. | was not from any overweening confidence in his ability to 
The tariff has only been conceded in the hope of improve- |answer the arguments of one who was justly considered 
ment and perfection in the art; the moment is now arrived jus the present champion of the restrictive system in that 
to exempt all the sources of national industry from the tri- | House, but because he was anxious to speak before the 
bute which they have so long paid only on that condition.” committee became too impatient to hear. He had another 
Ithas been well said that ** prohibitions are to industry |motive. The reasoning of the gentleman from Massachu- 
what a hothouse is to vegetation—a means of enforcing: | setts naturally fell in with the current of thought he had 
the action of nature;” and it has been as well replied, jhimself been pursuing. Fortunately for him, he had not 
“what would be said of a country that should renounce succeeded in catching the eye of the chairman at that 
the cultivation of the vegetables of its own soil, in order jtime. If he had, he feared he would have exhausted his 
to raise, at an enormous expense, exotic plants?” This |own strength and the patience of the committee in a fruit- 
short question embraces an answer tothe whole argument | less attempt to abridge what he had to say, without pre- 
by which the prohibitory system is sought to be maintain- isenting a complete or a connected argument. Perhaps, 
ed. Tomy mind, there would not be more absurdity in even now, it were better he should leave the contest to 
rejecting the cultivation of our indigenous plants and vege- | men more able, in every sense, to guide and animate it. 
tables, and substituting exotics in their stead, than there |But he was hardly free to choose. He knew what was 
is in arresting the settlement and cultivation of our fresh, |desired of him by those whose wishes he respected, and 
nich, and extensive domain, and forcing our citizens into \remembered that no victory could be achieved, in any 
the labor of manufacturing establishments. Sir, the cul- | cause, however just, if every private man belieyed hisown 
tivation of the earth was the primeval, and is the most jefforts useless. 
The bill and all the amendments before the committee 
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assumed the principle of protection. This policy was 
defended on account of its influence on national wealth, 
its connexion with national security, or its dependence 
upon public faith. 

Before he proceeded to examine how far any of these 
grounds could be made good, he begged permission to 
say a word or two on the bill from the Committee on Manu- 
factures, and the amendments proposed by the gentlemen 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stewart] and Massachusetts, 
{Mr. Davis. } 

Our revenue having become redundant, taxation must 
be reduced. Ten or twelve millions must come off. The 
manufacturers contend that they, in their labor and capi- 
tal, and the States which support them, pay their equal 
share of all taxes. When you take off ten or twelve mil- 
lions of taxes, therefore, manufacturing labor and capital 
are relieved from their just proportion of burdens to that 
amount, and, of course, can afford all their products 
cheaper. The present protection is admitted to be ade- 
quate, even under the present taxation, of which it is 
alleged the manufacturers bear their part. If you re- 
lieve them from a part of this taxation, less protection will, 
of course, be equally adequate. The proposal, then, to 
take off the duties upon articles which we do not produce, 
and leave them unaltered on the protected articles, is, in 
reality, a proposal to increase the present tariff. The 
capital objection to the bill of the committee is, that the 
reduction that it proposes is totally inadequate. It will 
not, in my opinion, amount to more than ye or, at the 
utmost, five millions, and the greater part of that comes 
off the unprotected articles. On the others there is little 
or no practical reduction. As to them, the alteration in 
the rate at which the pound sterling shall be estimated, 
and the payment of the duties in cash, leave them pretty 
much as they are. It seems to be admitted on all hands 
that ten millions of taxes must be dispensed with. The 
only question is, upon what, and how, shall they be re- 
duced? Justice and sound policy require taxation to be 
equal. The constitution says it shall be uniform. Uni- 
formity, I take it, was required as a means of ensuring equal- 
ity. As equality and uniformity are to be regarded in the 
imposition of taxes, so they are not to be lost sight of in 
their reduction. If existing taxes are equal and uniform 
in their operation, then nothing more is requisite than an 
equal and uniform reduction. If they are unequal, then 
the reduction should be so shaped as to restore equality. 
The first inquiry then must be, what is the character of the 
existing taxes’? Are they equal and uniform in their ope- 
ration or not’? It would be a waste of time to enumerate 
and refute the thousand sophisms and absurdities which 
have been uttered to persuade us that these taxes are 
equal. Universal consent is said to be the voice of nature. 
It was relied on by some ancient philosophers as the 
strongest proof, next to the creation, of the existence of 
a God. Now, what is the evidence of universal consent 
on this question? Does not every one south of the Poto- 
mac feel that he is injured by the tariff; and every one 
north of it feel that he is benefited by it? They feel in it 
what has been called the seat of sensibility—-the pocket 
nerve. Against that great professor of logic, arithmetic, 
and political economy, no sophistry can prevail. 

But men may be misled by party spirit. Let us ana- 
lyze this matter, therefore, more carefully. These pro- 
tective duties, as they are called, must have some effect 
upon the production and distribution of national wealth. 
If they have no effect, they are of no use; and why do we 
dispute about them? Do we refuse to repeal them merely 
because it is of no sort of consequence whether they are 
repealed or not? Life and death are equally indifferent, 
said the Stoic. Why then do you not die? Because they 
are equally indifferent. But this is not the ground as- 
sumed by our adversaries. The protecting duties then 
produce some effect. ‘This effect, whatever it is, is equal 
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or unequal; it extends to all alike, or it favors some and 
injures others. If the latter, it is so manifestly unjust as 
to be utterly indefensible. No one will justify swindling 
taxation, though some may attempt to mystify it. This 4 
one of the main points of controversy. The South sa) 
the effect is unequal; that it depresses their industry, ang 
fosters that of dthers. Our Northern and Eastern bre. 
thren assure us this is all a mistake: that the system works 
admirably. They say they were never better off in their 
lives, and wonder why we should complain. Let us pot 
debate this matter with them for the present. If neces. 
sary, we can look into it by and by; we will endeavor to 
believe them, or, at least, we will suppose they believe 
themselves, when they say the effect of the tariff is equal 
If the effect of these taxes is equal, then they must either 
raise the price of all articles equally, or they must lower 
the price of all articles equally; or they must neither 
raise nor lower the price of any article whatever. If they 
raise the price of all articles equally, what is the conse. 
quence? Merely that every one has the trouble of giy 
ing two pieces of coin, or two pieces of paper, for the 
same commodity he before bought with one. Double the 
amount of money is requisite for the circulation of th. 
same quantity of commodities, and that is all. If they 
lower the price of all articles equally, how is the country 
benefited? A smaller sum of money will be required to 
circulate to the same quantity of commodities; but if the 
price of all things fall equally, the price of labor must fal] 
with the rest, and it is just as hard to get the small sum of 
money necessary to purchase the low priced article, as it 
was to get the large sum of money requisite to buy the high 
priced article. But let us ask the political doctors, what is 
the disorder, what is the proscription? What was the con- 
plaint of the country? That every thing man could raise or 
make, all the earth or the arts produced, was too low. He 
could not get a fair remuneration for his labor. What was 
the remedy? The tariff. If the tariff operates equally, by 
causing an equal fall in the price of all things which were 
too low before, how isthe evil complained of cured? There 
is, then, only the third supposition left; and if the taxes 
neither raise nor lower the price of any article whatever, 
of what use are they to the manufacturers or any one els¢ 
This supposition is too absurd to find an advocate. Since 
these taxes, it must be admitted, produce some effect, and 
it is proved that effect cannot be equal, it results that the 
operate unequally, and, of course, unjustly and oppres- 
sively, The degree and extent of that injustice and oj 
pression may be examined hereafter. But it may be urged 
that though there may be some inequality in them, con. 
sidered in an economical light only, yet the country in 
general, and every part of it in particular, may, in a po- 
litical point of view, enjoy an adequate indemnity. Let 
us canyass this new doctrine of compensations. 

What are we promised as the fruits of these unequal 
and oppressive taxes? 

Protection to American industry. 

Preventing a drain of specic. 

Independence of foreign nations. 

Creating a home market. 

The first great reason urged in favor of these high and 
unequal duties is the protection of domestic industry. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that the dominion of 
prejudice, and the cunning of empiricism, may be detect: 
ed in the very mode of stating all those propositions by 
which the credulity of the many is made subservient to 
the avarice of the few. Protection! Domestic industry! 
What a judicious selection of those ‘ rabble-charming 
words,” which, as old South says, ¢* carry so much w ild- 
fire wrapped up in them.” How ingenious the combin2- 
tion for purposes of delusion! 

‘* Verba ligant hominem ut taurorum cornua funes.” 
Protect domestic industry! Surely! Who can refus¢ 
Protection is a delightful task. It is, besides, a political 
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duty. Then industry is so beneficial; and to protect in-| without protection? The necessity of some coloring to 
dustry so commendable! But, above all, domestic industry: |disguise such an absurdity has been perceived by those 
our own industry in opposition to that of foreigners! Thej|who profit by it. Accordingly, we are told that though 
appeal is irresistible! Few will wait to listen to objec-|they can and do manufacture cheaper than Great Britain, 
tions. May it not be said, however, that to trammel the} yet, if the duties are reduced, British merchandise will be 
freedom of individual pursuits by complicated legislation | poured in upon us to such an extent that the manufactu- 
js to direct and not protect industry’? Has any other pro-|rers will be all ruined, and then the English will have the 
tection to industry ever been found beneficial, except that] power to charge us what they choose. Prices will rise, 
afforded by a cheap, just, and pacific Government, which | and, after having destroyed so much American capital, we 
protects life, liberty, and property? Are not all kinds of}shall be worse off than we were before. The only evi- 
domestic industry equally entitled to protection? Andis|dence yet offered that our manufactures are cheaper 
not that as much domestic industry, which furnishes the |than the British, is, that the prices of all manufactured 
domestic product with which the foreign article is pur-jarticles in this country have fallen immensely since the ta- 
chased, as that which is employed ina home manufacture? | riff of 1816. But no one tells us how much they have fallen 
How then does this question of protection stand? in England during the same time, or how much lower 
if one kind of industry alone is protected, it must be at/ they would have fallen in this country if it had not been 
the expense of all the rest. If all are protected alike, | for the exorbitant duties. 
none are benefited. You merely enable me to put my| 1 shall attempt to show the fall of prices abroad in an- 
hand inte my neighbor’s pocket, and take out as much as|other place. At present, I wish to dispose of the other 
you have previously authorized him to take out of mine.|objection. We are not told how, and by whon, this plan 
This isthe money system therefore; if allare protected at| for the ruin of our manufactures, by a destructive glut of 
the expense of all, itis pernicious. If some only, at the| foreign merchandise, is to be conducted. They tell us, 
expense of others, it is both pernicious and unjust. indeed, in vague terms, that the British Government 
But it is denied that though you protect all at the ex-| would gladly expend millions to destroy our competition. 
pense of all, that is to say, impose duties, or grant boun-| But the British Parliament have never, as faras I know, ap- 
ties for the benefit of every species of domestic product, | propriated a farthing to carry on this manufacturing war. 
by which the price of every thing is enhanced to the con-| But the manufacturers themselves will doit. Now, Isub- 
sumer, the result is pernicious. On the contrary, every| mit that it is not probable such a large body as the British 
branch of industry is alleged to be indemnified in some one} manufacturers can combine to carry on a scheme of this 
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of the following ways: kind at their joint expense. It is less likely that a few 
By rendering us independent of foreign markets. will sacrifice themselves for the rest; and it is utterly im- 
By preventing a drain of specie. possible they should all ruin themselves merely for the 
By promoting the national defence. pleasure of destroying our manufactures. Such argu- 
By creating a home market. ments, therefore, may do for those who record that ‘* the 


It will appear, I think, that into some one or other of} Dutch, intending to ruin a rival manufactory of pipes in 
these pretences the whole of every argument in favor of] Flanders, loaded a vessel with those articles, (of first ne- 
the system may be resolved. They will be examined|cessity,) and had her purposely wrecked near Ostend. 
hereafter. At present, there is another view of this sub-| According to the marine laws of the city, the cargo of 
ject which may not be lost sight of. If we could supply | pipes was landed, and sold at such low prices that the new 
our own wants cheaper by manufacturing at home, than| manufacture sunk at once under the blow.” 
by traffic with foreign nations, that would be a sufficient} If the English manufacturers are as rancorous and as re- 
reason for preferring domestic manufactures to foreign. |solute as the Dutch, nothing can protect our manufactures 
Accordingly, it is sometimes asserted that we can, and do, |short of utter and absolute prohibition. What is a duty 
manufacture cheaper than Great Britain, certain articles| of fifty or sixty per cent. in the way of such men? They 
at least. Itis alleged that this is the result of previous|have only to freight a score or two of ships with broad- 
protection, and that, by persevering in the protective sys-| cloths instead of pipes, and unless the Committee on Ma- 
tem, we shall come to manufacture all cheaper. The} nufactures are instructed to bring ina bill toset fire to the 
fact that we can, in general, manufacture cheaper than | cargoes, the tragedy of Ostend will be repeated. 

Great Britain, is denied. Having once stated the reasons} There is, however, a less unreasonable view of the pro- 
why we could not, I will not repeat them. ‘The few arti-|tective system—the one taken by some of its supporters 
cles with which we can supply ourselves and others as/in 1816. According to those gentlemen, we could not 
cheaply, or more cheaply than England, are such as re-| compete with Great Britain then. Wages were too low 
quire comparatively little capital; such as are carried on| there; capital was too plenty; machinery too perfect; but 
rather by tradesmen than by manufacturers—articles of|if protection were afforded to our manufactures, then only 
great bulk, paying a heavy freight when imported, or|in their infancy, for a few years, all this would be reme- 
those of which the raw materials are furnished here at a| died. With the progress of our population wages would 
much lower price, and which cannot be exported to ad-|fall; with the lapse of time capital would increase; prac- 
vantage to be wrought up abroad, on account of their great | tice and ingenuity would improve our machines. When 
bulkiness and comparatively small value. Such are car-| once solidly established, our manufacturers would be able 
rages, furniture, the manufactures of wood, boots, shoes, |to undersell the European, because they have the raw ma- 
saddles, harness, and the various manufactures of leather, | terials and provisions cheaper. In a little time they could 
hats, soap, candles, some descriptions of glass, &c. All| be made to contribute to the revenue. In short, it was 
these have grown up from the necessity of the case, with- | only a question of how much present suffering we were 
out protecting duties, and would continue to flourish if| willing to endure for great future enjoyment; all of which 
cvery protecting duty was removed. But suppose it were; we were solemnly promised. 

admitted that we can manufacture cheaper than Great! Now, bow does the matter stand upon that footing? 
Britain, what is the necessary inference? If we can, all! What has protection cost us’ And what have we got by 
protection is unnecessary, and, so far as it increases the|it? It has cost us our constitution. It has cost us all our 
price, unjust. The very groundwork of protection is the | harmony and brotherly feeling. It has nearly cost us the 





g nability of the manufacture to stand without it. ;Union. ButI pass this by. We are talking of money to 


What then are we to think of the advocates of a system, | those who regard money, and I will estimate it in dollars 


wt . . . 
F ho tell us at one moment they can manufacture cheaper) and cents, and put out all the contested items claimed by 


han Great Britain, and the next, that they are ruined!the South. We have had protection for sixteen years, 
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Let us estimate the ordinary profits of the country at six| the prohibitive duties. When we ask, however, why then 
per cent. The manufacturing profits, then, with this} not repeal or reduce the exorbitant duties on cottons, 
protection, and as a remuneration for the novelty of the| woollens, wool, iron, hemp, sugar, &c. what is the answe 
experiment and the precariousness of the investment,| The same cuckoo note of political advantages. We shall 
must have been at least nine per cent. It is notorious that] be inundated with rots goods. Weshall be drained of 
capital flowed into manufactures from all quarters. In|our specie. We shall be dependent on foreign nations 
addition, they must have a reserved fund, to replace their] My object is, first, to show that all the arguments of 
machinery, &c. This may amount to two percent. Now,/ the system, when pursued, resolve themselves into these, 
1 should be justified, by the reports of the manufacturers] and next to examine their validity. 
themselves, in estimating the capital invested at an ave-| Independence of foreign nations. 
rage of two hundred millions from 1816 to 1832. Iwill] These, too, are captivating words. But there are yy. 
take it only at one hundred and fifty millions. Five per| rious kinds of independence: the independence of abyy. 
cent. beyond the ordinary profits on one hundred andj dance, the independence of privation. ‘To be indepen- 
fifty millions for sixteen years, will be one hundred and| dent of foreign supply, by having enough of our own, at 
twenty millions. From 1832 to 1848, another period of|a cheapef? rate, is no doubt advantageous; but the benefit 
sixteen years, the average may be taken at two hundred] is in the abundance, not the independence. The naked 
and fifty millions, and the superfluous interest, supposing| Britons were independent of woollen manufactures, but 
manufacturing profits to decline by competition, at four} 1 do not perceive the advantage of their independence. 
per cent.; this would give one hundred and sixty millions.| To be independent of foreign supply, by substituting « 
In 1848, therefore, the excess of profits obtained by the} worse and dearer article of our own, is a mismanagement 
manufacturers beyond the ordinary profits of other pur-| of our resources. It is the independence, not of riches, 
suits, would be nearly equal to the whole value of the} but of self-inflicted poverty.* But independence of 
then existing establishments. foreign nationsis essential to security. I do not perceiy¢ 
This is an exceedingly mitigated view of the burden.| this. It seems to be forgotten that dependence is mu- 
1 am aware that the estimate of the manufacturers of the|tual. If we depend on them, they depend on us. If we 
capital invested and dependent on protection is much} are dependent on Great Britain for manufactures, she is 
greater. But, as they naturally seek to exaggerate the|dependent on us for raw materials. Suppose we ex 
importance of their interests, their statements ought not, | changed American gold for British broadecloths, the most 
perhaps, to be literally taken even against themselves. unfavorable kind of traffic for us, according to the friends 
[am not ignorant that the tax paid for protection on} of the restrictive system: should we be more dependent on 
woollens, independent of that paid by way of revenue,!the English amanufacturers for broadcloths that the 
has been estimated at eight millions; the tax on iron, at! would be onus for money? Perhaps a stronger instance 
two millions; on sugar, at two millions; on all other ar-| could not be given than the dependence of England on 
ticles, it may amount to three millions. I should be fully; Russia for the principal materials of her navy. The sails 
justified, therefore, in estimating the annual cost of the| and rigging of a first rate man of war require one hun 
protecting system to the country at fifteen millions; and, | dred and eighty thousand pounds of rough hemp for thei: 
since 1816, two hundred and forty millions; while our] fabrication. Five acres of land are said to be required, 
whole manufacturing capital is estimated at only two hun-} on an average, to produce a ton of hemp. Upwards of 
dred and fifty millions. But whenever this view of the| four hundred acres of land, therefore, woul! be necessary 
subject is pressed, the manufacturers say they have no} to furnish the tackle of one vessel. In 1785, the import of 
profits; that it has all along been a losing business. If} hemp into England, from St. Petersburg, in British ships, 
this be so, it is to my mind a still more conclusive argu-| amounted to seventeen thousand six hundred and ninety 
ment for the abandonment of the whole system. If one| five tons, and must have been the produce of eighty-eight 
hundred or two hundred millions of capital are wastefully,| thousand acres of land. In 1788, the importation was 
and even mischievously employed in a species of industry | fifty-eight thousand four hundred and sixty-four tons, the 
which, whilst it makes every one else poorer, affords no} produce of three hundred thousand acres. It is perfectly 
profit to those who follow it, in God’s name give it up at apparent England could not hope to supply her own 
once. If it will not pay the ordinary interest, then the| consumption. 
nation is a loser, annually, five, eight, or ten millions, ac-| But this dependence of a maritime Power for the most 
cording to the degree in which the profits of manufac-| essential sinews of her strength, carrying a peculiar 9 
turing capital fall short of the average profits of other| pearance of danger in time of war, never lessened th 
pursuits. This, then, seems to be the dilemma. Manufac-| security of England; while the dependence of the Rus 
turing industry and capital, independent of all protection] sian landholders on England for their rents made peac 
except that which ordinary revenue duties, and the ex-) with England indispensable to them, and actually enforc 
pense of transportation on the foreign commodity, affore, | ed it by the unpunished murder of one sovereign, and wu 
are either as profitable, or more profitable, or less profit-| resisted menaces to another. 
ttable, thanlabor and capital engaged in any other em-| Commercial independence, then, increases the chances 
ployment. If it isas profitable, it requires no protection. |of war to a nation, by diminishing the motives of othe: 
If it is more profitable, it deserves none. If it is tess profit-| nations to remain at peace with her. It impoverishes 
able, it is a waste of money to protect it. To say that|her, also, and renders her less able to support the very 
manufactures require protection because they are less} wars which it provokes. Out of restrictive systems ha‘ 
profitable than commerce or agriculture, what is it but} grown the wars of commerce and colonies for the !ast 
saying that manufacturing labor is less profitable than other |two hundred years. 
kinds of labor, and manufacturing capital less productive| But we are not a whit more independent for our manv- 
than other capital; and, therefore, those who are engaged | factures, if we have not a navy; and if we have a navy, 
in the more productive kind oflabor, and those who make|we are independent without manufactures. © What was 
the most profitable investments of capital, must contribute |the great cause of distress during the late war? A few 
to pay for misemployed Jabor and injudiciously invested | British ships blockaded our defenceless ports, and there 
capital? In other words, those who are doing their best| was neither a vent for our surplus raw produce, nor ad- 
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to increase the wealth of the nation, must pay tribute to! mission for foreign supplies. Suppose we were still with 


those who do their best to reduce it. out a navy; of what consequence would our manufac 
It is clear, then, that, considering the matter merely) ——— 
in an economical point of view, the nation isa loser byl © senior. § Senior 
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tures be to our independence, when the cotton is at one 
end of the Union, and the manufactories at the other, 
and half a dozen alongs or frigates can cut off all inter- 
course between them’ To transport the raw material a 
thousand miles by land to the manufactory, and the manu- 
factured article a thousand miles by land to the con- 
sumer, would not contribute greatly to our independence. 
| believe the expense of transporting dry goods from 
New York to Augusta, during the late war, was from 
twenty to twenty-five dollars per hundred weight. Nor 
would the far-famed schemes of internal improvement, 
if executed, at all assist us if we were destitute of a navy. 

The water communication along the coast must be, and 
has always been expected to be, conducted through 
sounds, rivers, and inland passages, connected by canals. 
The sounds are often rough and dangerous, and must be 
traversed by steamboats, which cannot pass through the’ 
canals; frequent transshipments would be necessary. The 
sounds might be blockaded; a few barges or gunboats, ! 
protected by a frigate, would be sufficient to stop the) 
communication. Take it altogether, the expense of car- 
rying it on would be worse than the support of an ade- | 
quate navy, and the intercourse still remain tedious and | 
uncertain. On the other hand, with an adequate navy to’ 
prevent the blockade of our own ports, we are perfectly 
independent without manufactures. In the mitigated state 
of hostility introduced among modern civilized nations, | 
there is practically political war and commercial peace. | 








twenty pounds. One would suppose that our laborers 
and capitalists ought to be pretty well satisfied, when the 
one get more for their labor, and the other for their capi- 
tal, than they could in any other part of the world; and this 
was eminently the case before protection was heard of. 
But what are their complaints? 

The capitalist tells you that agriculture is depressed, 
commerce languishes, manufactures are nearly ruined. 
How? Foreign capitalists enter into competition with 
them, and being satisfied with a lesser rate of profits, 
underbid them in our own market. Exceeding hard- 
ship! Then foreigners hire their money too cheap. And 
to remedy this evil, the farmer says he must have a duty 
on wool. The merchant, that he must have a bounty on 
ships. The manufacturer, that he must have protection 


| (O most sweet protection!) on every thing. And they tell 


the planter, ‘* Heaven has taken care of you—you shall 
have nothing. 

So far the capitalists. What say the laborers, or work- 
ing men? I beg pardon, the manufacturing operatives, 
those persons who receive twenty pounds of silver where 
the Englishman gets twelve, and the native of Hindostan 
two. Their complaint is precisely similar. They, though 
receiving higher wages than any other people upon earth, 
cannot get a fair remuneration for their labor. Foreign 
laborers work cheaper, and the products of foreign labor 
undersell them in the home market. Unheard of oppres- 
sion! Every thing comes too low to the consumer; these 














































































































































































































The only effect of ordinary war (I pass over such ano-| intolerable foreigners will hire their money and sell their 
malies as the orders in council and French decrees) is, to labor too cheap; and unless our wool growers and ship 
make neutral nations, pro hac vice, our merchants and car-| owners, and manufacturers and operatives, are enabled 
riers, and, of course, somewhat to enhance freights, com-| to procure higher prices by excluding the cheaper arti- 














s of others. 


missions, and insurance. But if we can only keep our! 
ports open, they will take our produce to every part of 
the world, even to our very enemies, and bring us in re- | 
turn the commodities of all the earth. This is indepen- | 
dence. 

If my worthy friends from Pennsylvania will allow me | 
to refer to a little incident in their domestic history, 1 will | 
relieve the dryness of this discussion by one more illus- 
tration of this argument about independence. 

Not quite a year ago, during a short stay of mine in| 
the city of brotherly love, the manufacturers of meat, (if) 
those may be called so who prepare the raw material for | 
market,) taking a hint from their other manufacturing | 
brethren, determined to have a tariff of their own. They | 
demanded protection against the ruinous influx of foreign 
beef, veal, lamb, and mutton, from New Jersey and else- 
where, deprecated the unpatriotic, unAmerican traffic | 
carried on by the friends of free trade in meat, fish, and 
vegetables, called for new duties, stopped the supplies, 
and attempted to starve the peaceful city of Friends into | 
unconditional submission. 

Now, one would think if there is any dependence more 
absolute than another, it is that of a large city on those 
who supply it with provisions. A great part of the popu- 
lation depend on their daily labor for their daily subsist- | 
ence. Nearly all buy the food which they consume daily. 


5 The issue of the struggle, however, proved that the butch- 
5 crs were as much dependent on the citizens for money as | 


the citizens were on the butchers for beef. Free trade pre- | 
vailed in the very emporium of protection, and the con- 
flict left behind it this maxim for the edification of gas- 
tronomical economists. Restriction is an excellent thing 
when it enhances the value of our industry at the expense 
The interest of money, and of course the pro- 
fits of capital, are higher here than they are in any civiliz- 
ed country where property is secure. ‘This is undeniable. 


The average annual wages of labor in! 


© Hindostan are from one to two pounds troy of silver a 
e year. 


Btroy, 


In England they are from nine to fifteen pounds | 
In the United States, from twelve pounds troy to | 





cles, and monopolizing the market, they will be obliged to 
content themselves with ordinary profits and wages, which 
are only twenty-five or thirty, or fifty per cent. higher 
than those of Europe! But from whom do they contrive 
to get their enhanced wages and profits? If they merely 
receive them reciprocally from each other, in the shape 
of increased prices, what is the result? The wool grower 
charges the manufacturer more for his wool; the opera- 
tive charges his master more for his work; the merchant 
charges them all more for his freight and merchandise; 
and the manufacturer charges him, and every body else, 
more for his cloth. But if they all were merely enabled 
to fleece each other equally, think you, Mr. Chairman, 
they would adhere with such instinctive pertinacity to the 
system? Sir, they would have no interest in it. It is 
precisely because there isa class of people from whom 
they can get something, and who can get nothing from 
them, that they cry aloud for this political alchymy; this 
transmutation of my money into your pocket. This peo- 
ple are the inhabitants of the plantation States. It is pro- 
fitable, and therefore lawful, to tax them without their 
consent, for the benefit of the wool growers, and ship 
owners, and iron masters, and manufacturers of woollens 
and cottons. The premises from which this is the legiti- 
mate conclusion, are put forth with most amusing inge- 
niousness and gravity, in one of the petitions presented to 
this House. 

**The labor of the country is adequate to the supply 
of all its wants, but experience has attested that, when 


japplied to agricultural products alone, these products 


cannot be sold in foreign markets for an amount near 
equal to our wants in foreign products and manufactur- 
ed articles. This is our condition; it is the condition of 
three-fourths of the citizens of the United States; of all, 
in fact, but those of the planting section, whose staples 


| of cotton, rice, and tobacco mect with ample markets in 
| The wages of labor are higher than they are any where | 
§ else in the world. 


a * 


Europe. 
Can any thing be plainer, therefore, than that if the 
South has a surplus of staple products, and the North a 
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surplus of foreign wants, it is the duty of legislation so to 
contrive it that the surplus of their wants shall be supplied 
out of the surplus of our products?’ But it is said these 
duties fall on the consumer, and fall equally on all con- 
sumers; that the manufacturing States consume as much 
as the planting States, or more, in proportion to their 
population, and therefore the South does not pay an un- 
due proportion of the tax. 

In answer to this, 1 beg leave, more Nov-Angliz, to 
ask a question. If the consumer pays the tax, why do 
the New England States complain so much of the duties 
imposed on their products in the British West India 
islands? Do they not all fall on the consumer? 1 shall be 
answered, no; because, like articles being admitted ata 
lower rate from the North American colonies, they enjoy 
a kind of monopoly, and the New Englander must cither 
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he cannot. He is metin the British market by the cottoy 
growers of South America, Brazil, Egypt, and India, who 
have not this duty to pay on theirreturn cargo If he, there. 
fore, were to advance his price to indemnify himself fo, 
the duties laid upon his return cargo, they would under. 
sell him. What must he do then? Precisely like the 
citizens of New England engaged in the West India trade, 
Submit to pay the whole or a part ofthe duty, in the shape 
of a reduced price for his commodities. 

But I shall be told he could receive the proceeds of his 
cotton in money, and thus avoid the effect of the duties 
upon his returns. The answer is obvious: England could 
not long continue to give us money for cotton, as no coun- 
try can, for any length of time, buy from another to whom 
she can sell nothing. But, if she could, what must resu!t? 
We should reccive thirty millions of specie for our cotton 


abandon a market for his products, or pay a part of the annually. This addition to the currency must cause a de- 
duties by reducing his price. It operates, they say, as a} preciation of money, and a rise in, the price of domestic 
tax upon the industry of New England, for the purpose | manufactures. The withdrawal of so much money from 
of giving a bounty to the industry of Canada. Now this | England must cause a fallin the price of her manuf 
is precisely what we say of the tariff. jtures. In a short time, therefore, existing protection 
What is the essential difference between the condition | would be inadequate; prohibition must be resorted to; and 
of the citizen of Maine trading to the West Indies, and} when prohibition came, the money which the cotton 
the citizen of Georgia trading to England? ‘The citizen | planter received for his crop, admitting he could continue 
of Maine has no other market for a portion of his surplus |to receive it, would have so sunk in value by its quantity, 
productions, than the West India islands. They can be |that he might just as well pay the forty per cent. duty on 
disposed of nowhere else. ‘There are certain articles of|the foreign manufacture as the exorbitant prices of tly 
colonial produce which he wants. He can get them no-|domestic. But all this part of the subject has been illus- 
where else. He can get them nowhere else, because he |trated, and, indeed, exhausted, by the chairman of the 
can find no one but the West India planter who has these |Committee of Ways and Means, in his report and speech 
articles to dispose of, that will take the only articles he} The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] sup- 
has to give in return. A duty is imposed on his outward | poses that this accumulation of money, and its consequent 
cargo. If he could contrive to throw the duty on the/depreciation, would be prevented, or speedily remedied, 
West India consumer, he might get a fair remuneration] by the operation of exchange. The gentleman perceives 
for his labor; but he cannot, because he is met in the|it would be an evil, and that it would require a remedy 
West India ports by the free or more lightly taxed pro-| Yet, the whole basis of the American system is to sell 
ducts of Canada. Rather than lose his market altogether, |more than we buy, and receive the balance in money. It 
he submits to pay a part of the whole of the duty levied, {isan extraordinary admission, therefore, for one of its ad 
in the shape of a reduction of price. He receives his|vocates to make, that its end, if attainable, and attained, 
homeward cargo of West India produce, and returns. Now, | would be a mischief, which the course of exchange must 
if upon his return cargo he could levy upon the consum-|be invoked to remedy. But how, in this supposed case, 
er, in the shape of an enhanced price, the duty he has|could exchange remedy it? We have, according to the 
been compelled to pay in the West Indies on his outward |supposition, a set of duties virtually prohibitive, and, in 
cargo, in the shape of a depressed one, it would be all|consequence of their prohibiting the articles we want 
well. But he cannot. He is met in the ports of the | from Great Britain, we do not bring them back, but bring 
United States by the equally taxed products of Cuba, and joack, annually, the proceeds of our cotton, thirty millions, 
the highly protected products of Louisiana. If he were |in gold and silver. It is felt by the gentleman from Mas 
to enhance the price on account of the duties paid in his|sachusetts, [Mr. Davis, ] that if this were to be the case, 
outward vovage, they would undersell him. Here the jand the money remained in thé country, the depreciation 
consumer does not pay the tax, and the citizen of Maine |stated by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Mc 
is compelled to pay it; and he complains with reason, and|Durriz}] must ensue. He, therefore, says it would go 
the gentlemen are right who say his industry is taxed to jout, inevitably, by the course of exchange. But why, | 
give a bounty to the industry of the Canadians. |pray you, sir, and for what purpose? And upon what 
But how is it with the Georgia planter? He has no other|terms’? ‘The reason why specie goes out of a country is 
market fora large part of his cotton but Great Britain. |said to be to make good an unfavorable balance of trade; 
So much is made, that « large surplus can be disposed of|or because there is a balance of payments to be made to 
nowhere else. There are certain articles of British mer-|another country. But here there is no such an unfayora 
chandise which he wants. He can get them nowhere |ble balance. 
else on as good terms, because he can find no one who| We have excluded foreign goods, and bring home th: 
will sell them as cheap to him, and who will take the enly |specie for our exports. There is no balance of payments, 
article he has to give in return. He sends a cargo of cot-| because, having excluded forcign manufactures, we owe 
ton, and receives in return a cargo of cottons, woollens, nothing to foreign nations. What motive then would 
and hardware. Buta duty is levied on the homeward cargo \there be to send the specie abroad again? It must, un- 
in the United States of forty per cent. If he could con-|doubtedly, be to bring back something which we wanted 
trive to throw this duty on the consumer, he might be able |more than the specie. But foreign dutiable articles could 
to get a fair remuneration for his labor; but he cannot. |not be brought back without incurring the tax. We should 
He is met in the United States by the domestic manufac- | very soon be fally supplied with raisins, spices, chamomile 
turer. If he were to add the duty to the price of his /flowers, rhubarb, and ipecacuanha, and all the other useful 
goods, the domestic manufacturer would undersell him. and agreeable articles which are proposed to be admit- 
If he could contrive to throw on the consumers of his out- |ted free of duty. For what purpose, then, would the spe 
ward cargo the duty which he is obliged to pay on his cie be sent abroad? 
inward one, he might indemnify himself for the high duty 








a tut what would be the state of exchange which, 
on British goods by in enhanced pri nraw cotton. But cording tu the gentleman from Massachusetts, is to cure 
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this plethora of the precious metals, brought upon us by 
non-importation? As there would be, annually, thirty mil- 
lions of cotton to sell in Great Britain, and nothing to 
bring home, there would be a great many persons here 
wanting to draw on Great Britain, and no one in Great 
Britain who would want to draw on this country. Bills 
on Great Britain, then, would be at a heavy discount--a 
discount exactly equivalent to the difference of value be- 
tween the currency of the two countries; if that difference 

was ten per cent., it would be ten per cent.; if twenty, 

twenty. The argument, then, is this. You do not pay 
more than your share of the duty on imports, in the shape 

of areduced price of the exports of which you are the 

producers, because you can sell your cotton for money. 

But if I bring in thirty millions of money ey I shall 

pay the tax in the shape of the depreciation o _ money. 

Oh, no, because exchange will correct that. But if money 

depreciates, exchange will be at a discount; and I pay the 

tax in the shape of a discount on exchange. In other 

words, the gentleman maintains we do not pay any part of 
the tax as producers, because we may sell our cotton for 
money; we do not lose by the depreciation of money, be- 

cause we can get bills of exchange; but as those bills can 

be got only at a discount precisely equivalent to the depre- 
ciation of money, will the gentleman informus why we do 
not lose the discount? 

The gentleman from Massachusetts supposes there is 
a capital error in the reasoning of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, because he says it assumes that our le- 
gislation has an effect on the prices of the foreign mar- 
kets: while he insists that our operations are entirely too 
small to have any sensible effect on the English market. 
Now, sir, the immediate question was in relation to the 
article of cotton. The United States produce about three 
hundred and fifty millions of pounds. ‘The whole exports 
to foreign countries in the year ending September, 1830, 
were two hundred and ninety-eight millions and a half of} 
pounds. Great Britain works up from two hundred | 
to two hundred and ten millions of pounds, of which, in} 
the year ending January 1, 1829, the United States fur- 
nished one hundred and fifty-five millions of pounds, more 
than three-fourths of the whole: leaving from’forty to fif- 
ty millions to be furnished by other cotton-growing coun- 


tries. France took from us, in 1830, seventy-four mil- 
lions. Now, as we furnish so large a part of the raw ma- 


terials of the cottcn manufacture to Great Britain, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts did not intend to be understood 
as saying that our operations in cotton were too small to 
produce any effect on prices in the British market. 
would be contrary to the constant argument of the manu- 
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ton, and their free trade helps to keep up the price of 
ours. So true is it that the real interest of nations is alike, 
that the prosperity of each contributes to the prosperity 
of the other, and the folly of one produces more or less 
suffering to all. 

Taxation, trade, revenue, and money are so intimately 
connected, that they must almost always be considered 
with reference to each other. The elements of every cal- 
culation being thus multiplied, renders all of course more 
liable to error. But the fallacies which have obtained 
countenance, respecting the nature and effect of money, 
have been among the most fruitful sources of delusion; the 
readiest means by which the cunning of a few have col- 
lected tribute from the folly of the mass. From this source 
comes the doctrine of the balance of trade, and the mer- 
cantile theory of wealth. These absurdities, now almost 
exploded in every civilized country, have sought and 
found refuge among a people claiming to be the freest 
and most enlightened on earth. They have been wrought 
up into the American system, which indeed is little else 
than the mercantile theory of wealth; and is called Ameri- 
can, I suppose, because it is no longer European, every 
sensible man in Europe having rejected it. The American 
system assumes, asthe mercantile theory does, that money 
is wealth. Toincrease the quantity of money ina country, 
therefore, istoincrease its wealth. The approved mode of 
doing this is to sell largely to foreign nations, buy little from 
them, and receive the balance in money. This is called esta- 
blishing a favorable balance of trade. This favorable balance 
is supposed to be marked not only by an influx of the pre- 
cious metals, but also by what is called a favorable state of 
exchange. The influx of specie and the par of exchange 
come then respectively and indifferently to be considered 
the barometers of national prosperity. When our billson 
foreign countries sell here at a discount, we congratulate 
ourselves that the balance of trade is in our favor, that we 
export more than we import, and of course must receive 
the balance in money; and if we are receiving gold and 
silver for our products, who can doubt we are growing 
rich? So, on the other hand, if our bills upon foreign 
countries sell here at a premium, we lament our increas- 
ing poverty and unwise legislation. We are in debt to 
foreigners, who drain us of the precious metals. Every 
exportation of specie indicates universal distress and ap- 
proaching bankruptcy. We are losing our money; of 
course we must be growing poor; and new restrictions on 
trade are called for to stop this pernicious exchange of 
our money for the products of foreign industry. This, I 





This | believe, isa fair statement of the system. 


Last year the opposite processes of importing and ex- 


facturers, who tell us we ruin the British market by over-| porting specie were going on withina few months of each 


production. But the gentleman from Massachusetts meant 


other. In the spring the country was congratulated on 







































































































































































































































































































































































)get for ours, he too must sell lower. 
p restrictions help to keep down the price of Brazilian cot- 


to insist that our cotton sold for the same price in Eng-| its prosperity, evinced by the influx of the precious me- 
land as in Brazil, and other cottons of the same quality, | tals, all owing to the American system. Inthe autumn, al- 
and for the same price it would sell for, if our protective though this blessed system was in full force, we were ruined 
duties had never existed. If this is not the argument, I by the enormous exportation of money, arising from an 
do not understand it. For if our cotton sells for less in | unfavorable balance of trade, and insufficient protection. 

the English market than it would do if the protecting du-| This American system, then, alias mercantile theory of 


§ ties were repealed, then the South suffers as a producer, | wealth, I maintain is the same delusion or imposture 


which is the point in dispute. which has so often cheated Europe. 
But I am asked, do you mean to contend that the price principles in detail. In the first place, money is not 
of Brazilian cotton is affected? Brazil has no restrictive | wealth. Products are wealth. Money is but the means 
system; her cotton, therefore, should command full price, | of measuring their value, and exchanging them. An in- 
and yet you get the same for yours, when of the same | crease of products is an increase of wealth. An increase 
quality. I answer, it is affected. Our demand for British | of money is only an increase of the means of measuring it. 
manufactures is diminished. Her demand for American| To increase the money with the hopes of thereby adding 
cotton is necessarily diminished. The supply continuing | to the wealth of a country, is as irrational as ifa farmer 
the same, or increasing while the demand is diminished, | should hope to double his stock of grain by doubling the 
We must submit to a reduction of price, great in propor-| number of his half bushels, or a carpenter to expect to 
tion to the excess of supply; and as the Brazilian can get! enlarge his planks, by providing several additional two 
no more for his cotton of the same quality than we can| foot rules. Suppose, for the last twenty years, we could 
Thus our unwise| have exported annually twenty millions more than we im- 
ported: suppose we could have received these twenty mil. 


Let us look at its 
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lions annually in gold and silver. Suppose, moreover, | himself by giving it away. If he has no use for it himself 
that we could have kept every dollar of it in the country: | neither has he any motive to give it for another article fo, 
and in saying all this, I allow the system the benefit of| which he has equally no use. It seems to be implied 
three miracles. What would be the effect? Simply that, | therefore, in the very fact of his parting with it for ano. 
having added four hundred millions of specie to our pre- | ther commodity, that he is benefited by what he receives 
sent currency, we should have had five times as much mo- | His own commodity he might have kept, if it had beep 
ney in the country as we now have, and without a corre- | valued by him more than that for which he exchanges jt. 
sponding increase of labor engaged in the production a fact of his choosing to have the other commodity ra 
commodities. We should give five dollurs for the article | ther than his own, is a proof that the other is more valua. 
which now costs one—that is all. jble to him than his own. The corresponding facts are 
Were it possible, therefore, to maintain what is called | equally conclusive in the case of nations. When one 
a favorable balance of trade of twenty millions for twenty | nation exchanges a part of its commodities for a part of 
years, receive it all in specie, and retain it, we should not | the commodities of another nation, the nation can gain no. 
be at all richer on that account. This seems to be a para- | thing by parting with its commodities; all the gain must 
dox; yet nothing can be more true. The value of money, | consist in what it receives. If it be said the gain consists 
like the value of every thing else, depends upon its quan- | in receiving money, it has already been shown that a na- 
tity—-upon demand and supply. Make gold and silver as | tion derives no advantage from possessing more than its 
plenty as pebbles, and they would have no more value. | due proportion of the precious metals. 
If we could double our people, or double the products! Great Britain, for the last hundred years, has claimed a 
made by those we have, we should be richer; but doubling ' favorable balance annually of at least six millions sterling, 
our money without increasing our products only reduces | which, according to mercantile theory, must have been 
the value of our money one-half. But it may be said that) paid to her in money. She ought, therefore, to have in 
doubling our money would double our productive labor: | her possession six hundred millions sterling of the pre. 
the money would stimulate the industry. In the first, cious metals. Now, all the current coin of Europe and 
place, it is not usually supposed that men work the harder | America is estimated to amount to only three hundred and 
the more money they have, or the easier they get it. But | twenty millions; and all the uncoined bullion, plate, and 
pass that by. Would the laborer have any motive to work | ornaments of Europe and America, to only four hundred 
harder for double wages, if at the same time the cost of millions. The share which Great Britain actually pos. 
every thing he had to buy was doubled? For what pur-| sesses of this, is thirty millions in coin, and sixty millions 
pose should he work harder? ‘To obtain more foreign’ in plate or bullion, making ninety millions in all. 
products? Those are interdicted by our laws for the pur-| | What shows the absurdity of the theory still further, is 
pose of procuring a favorable balance, and securing an, that, at the same time, France claimed a favorable balance 
influx of specie. To raise a greater quantity of agricul-' of three millions of pounds sterling annually, and every 
tural products? ‘The universal complaint is, we have too other country in Europe, framing their custom-house re- 
much of them already. ‘They are a drug. Our own mar- turns to suit the theory, claimed favorable balances. So 
kets are glutted, and Europe will not take them from us. , that, if you are to believe them, all of them united export. 
For what, then, is the laborer to work harder? That he ed more than they imported. I remember that a very 
may produce more domestic manufactures, and diminish happy example of the fallacy of this theory of the balance 
the price of that which is said to be too low already to af- of trade was given some years ago on this floor, by a gen- 
ford a profit, and thus render protection inadequate? How tleman, I think, from Massachusetts. The instance he 
long would the master manufacturers encourage such in- chose was a sealing a and I regret that I can only 
dustry’ But the increase of capital would set more labor state the substance of his argument. A vessel is de- 
inmotion. In the first place, the quantity of money being spatched from the United States to the Pacific. She car. 
doubled, its efficiency as capital would be diminished in ries nothing but her men, provisions, and equipments. 
just the same degree. Two hundred thousand dollars, in By the industry and enterprise of ber crew, a cargo of 
this state of things, would set no more labor in motion skins and furs is collected. These she takes to Chins, 
than one hundred thousand did before. In the next, I and there exchanges them for a cargo of teas and silks 
have shown there would be no increase of profitable em- With this cargo she returns to the United States. She 
ployment for labor, and, therefore, no motive for capital went out with nothing. She has been out about three 
to employ it. Now, as to the advantage of exporting years, and she returns with merchandise of the value, 
more than we import. I have never heard there was any probably, of three hundred thousand dollars. Who would 
other benefit from this than that of annually receiving the not laugh if they were told this was a losing business to 
balance in specie. I have shown that to be no benefit at, the country? She imported more than she exported, and, 
all, and, consequently, it is of no advantage to export more consequently, contributed to make an unfavorable ba- 
than we import. But the point is susceptible of being lance. So, every fishing vessel that carries out nothing 
cleared up in another manner equally decisive. 1 main- but her hands, her lines, and her salt, and returns witha 
tain, then, that every flourishing nation must import more cargo of fish, imports more than she exports. Nor are 
than it exports, and avail myself of the illustration of a po- these cases exceptions. ‘The value of the articles in- 
pular writer.* The benefit which is derived from ex- ported must, on the average, be at least equal to the vi 
changing one commodity for another arises, in all cases, lue of the exports, and the freight and charges on the 
from the commodity received, not from the commodity imports. Ifthey were not, trade must cease. There would 
given. When one country exclianges, or, in other words, , be no motive to carry it on. If an honest farmer from the 
traffics with another, the whole of its advantage consists , interior of Pennsylvania, who carries his flour or whiskey 
in the commodities imported. It benefits by the importa- to Philadelphia, and gets for it there as much as it was 
tion, and by nothing else. worth at home, with the charges of transportation added, 
This seems to be so very nearly a self-evident proposi- , taking back a wagon load of salt, sugar, coffee, or other fo- 
tion, as hardly to be capable of being rendered more clear reign products, which he finds, when arrived in the interior, 
by illustration; and yet it is so little in harmony with cur- to be worth rather more than they were at Philadelphia, 
rent and vulgar opinions, that it may not be easy, by any with the charges of transportation also added--if such 4 
illustration, to gain it admission into certain minds. When, person, I say, were told that he carried on a losing trade, 
aman possesses a certain commodity, he cannot benefit | that he imported more than he exported, and must 5000 
be ruined, he would probably laugh in his informant’s face 
| Yet, that which he could not be persuaded is true % 





* Mille’s Political Economy. 
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regards himself, he firmly believes with respect to the! exported rather more than we have imported. We have 
State of Pennsylvania, and the whole United States. | increased our stock, notwithstanding; and yet, in the mean 

If the same farmer, having occasion to draw a bill on} time, fifty millions of dollars in the precious metals have 
pis merchant in Philadelphia, and to sell it in Harrisburg) been taken away from us by the magic of an unfavorable 


or Lancaster, should find he could not get the money| balance, without our being able to detect it. 


without submitting to a discount of one or two per cent., | Creation of a home market.—One of the great argu- 
it would afford him little satisfaction or conviction to learn} ments in favor of the restrictive system has been, that it 
that this was a most favorable state of exchange; it indi-| created a home market. How is this? The persons en- 
cated that they exported more than they imported; the | gaged in manufactures do not eat more as manufacturers 
balance was in favor of Harrisburg and against Philadel-| than as farmers. This is not pretended. The utmost ad- 
phia, and this balance must be paidin specie. He would) vantage, therefore, is in the diversion of a part of the 
feel, in spite of all this fine theory, that the balance was} labor of the country from the one employment to the 
against him, and he lost by it. If, on the other hand, the} other. Now, at the utmost, one asiived Vouantd adults 
merchants in Harrisburg would give him two per cent.|/are withdrawn from agriculture and turned to manufac- 
premium for his bill on Philadelphia, it would be an|tures by the tariff. If every protecting duty were re- 
equally vain attempt to persuade him that exchange was/pealed to-morrow, it would not throw back upon the agri- 
highly unfavorable, it indicated that the country imported | culture more than that amount of labor. Now, we already 
more than it exported, and Philadelphia would drain them | raise food for the consumption of our own 

of their specie. His two per cent. premium would satisfy| population, - - - - - 13,000,000 
him that the exchange was in his favor; and yet the very| We export food for about, 

















- - - 500,000 
same person is made to believe that to be true of the Unit-| —- 
ed States which he feels to be false as respects himself. | 13,500,000 
This subject of exchange is very little understood by the | If we suppose each laborer can raise food for five, then 


pulk of the people. Perhaps it is not perfectly compre-| the one hundred thousand laborers, who would be sent 
hended by some of the members of this House. I do not} back to agriculture, would increase the quantity of food 
profess myself to have sounded all its depths and shallows; | one twenty-seventh, if they all went to raise wheat, corn, 
but a few of its bearings I have carefully examined. We} beef, pork, or other articles of food. But some would 
are frequently told how much the exchange is against us| raise cotton, tobacco, &c. The notion of any additional 
with England, and this is relied upon as proceeding from, | demand being created by the home market for our cotton, 
and being the unerring index of, an unfavorable balance |is still more illusory. If the domestic manufacture was 
of trade. Now, in the first place, a large part of this al-| cheaper, as it would enable the whole population to con- 
leged difference of the par exchange is purely nominal. } sume more of it, an additional demand for the raw ma- 
Our revenue laws rate the pound sterling at four dollars|terial might be created; but as the domestic article is 
and forty-four cents, when, in reality, the quantity of thce|dearer than the foreign article, which, by force of the 
precious metals it represents is worth four dollars and| protecting duty, it excludes, consumption is discouraged, 
eighty cents, or, at least, four dollars and seventy-six cents. |and the demand for the raw material decreased. The 
Of course, there is a permanent difference of eight per cent.| price in England is reduced; this has already been shown, 
in the par of exchange, which is purely nominal, being, | and as that is the principal market, the price there regu- 
according to any calculation or theory, neither a loss to/lates the price here, so that the domestic manufacturer 
one party nor a gain to the other, but merely suppositi-| actually gets our cotton cheaper for the tariff. 
tious, and arising from the arbitrary use of terms. The} But we are asked, what are the people engaged in 
difference being the real par average does not exceed| manufactures to do? How are they to find employment? 
twoor three per cent., and is little, if any thing, more than|I answer, what did they do formerly? They found em- 
a compensation for the freight, risk, and delay of trans-| ployment before the tariff existed; they will find it after 
porting specie. |the tariff is repealed. Some will continue to pursue 
But why isspecie exported? Simply because it is cheaper | manufacturing occupations at a diminished rate of wages, 
here than in Europe, and we import more of it than we] for which they will be indemnified by a fall in their su- 
want. Itis cheaper here than in Europe, for the same} gar, their clothing, their salt, and every thing they con- 
reason that it is cheaper at the mines than at the Mexican|sume; others will engage in producing those articles 
mint, and cheaper at the mint than at Vera Cruz. This| which must be given in exchange for the foreign product, 
country is the great entrepot between the countries which | which replaces, at a cheaper rate, the domestic manufac- 
possess mines and those which do not; and, in consequence| ture. None will be idle, and all will receive the highest 
of the commodities which we sell to the mining countries, | wages in the world without any injustice to their neigh- 
payment for a part of which we receive in the precious|bors. I have been thus diffuse in my examination of the 
metals, and of the great use we make of paper money, | American system, from a firm conviction that it is false in 
we import more specie than we want. Like any other] principle, and in practice injurious to the whole country. 
commodity, therefore, which is brought into excess, the| Next to free Government and free religion, I look upon 
surplus goes out again. free trade as the most important of mortal concerns, and 
We have been threatened with an unfavorable balance|the greatest of human blessings. And now, above all 
of trade for the last ten years at least. It is variously es-| other periods, it is of the greatest consequence that right 
timated at from five to twenty millions of dollars, and we | notions respecting commercial intercourse should prevail. 
are told that we are annually drained of un immense amount | Free institutions are springing up every where. Reform 
of specie to pay this unfavorable balance. If we take the |and revolution are on their march. Public sentiment will 
lowest sum, therefore, we have lost, between 1821 and}|soon be omnipotent, and if on this subject it continues so 
1830, fifty millions of dollars. Now, in 1821, we had but} ill informed, what are we to expect? Universal prohibi- 
about thirty-one millions of coin. Since then, we have/tion. Every nation shutting up itself; an anti-commercial, 
imported sixty-eight millions and a half, and we have pro-| anti-social, Chinese system, ending in poverty and barba- 
duced about a million and a half of native gold. In all, |rism. Whata reproach to us asa free people, if, instead of 
one hundred and one millions. During the same period, | aiding the progress of liberal opinions, we lend our voice 
we exported about seventy millions of coin and bullion; and practice to support exploded errors. Have we struck 
and, in 1830, by Mr. Gallatin’s estimate, we had thirty-/ off shackles from conscience and the press, only to impose 
two millions of coin in the country, that is, twenty-two in| them on commerce’-—Commerce, the great engine of 








the banks, and ten in circulation. We have, therefore, | civilization; the true caduceus of Mercury. Though but 


Vor. VINL.--219 
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a wand of hazel, it unites those whom the deadliest hatred Ship bread, - - - : 451,000 


had divided, and hostile nations, like rival serpents, twine | Leather boots and shoes, 
Skins and furs, 


themselves around it. 

But free trade, 1 shall be told, is amere Utopian vision. 
I shall be asked, where does it exist? Among what peo- 
ple is commerce unrestricted by law? [I ask, in my turn, 
where is perfect freedom?’ Is not natural liberty every 
where limited by municipal regulation? The advocates 
of free trade do not understand by those terms a com- 
merce entirely unrestrained; but one merely which is sub- 
jected to no other burdens, regulations, or prohibitions, 
than such as the public revenue and public health require. 
This state of things, it is admitted by many, would be 
most desirable if it could be universal; but restrictions 
are held to be necessary as measures of defence to coun- 
teract the commercial jealousy and hostility of foreign 
nations, particularly Great Britain. 

Let us inquire, then, what we gain by retaliatory re- 
strictions; but, first, it may be worth while to see what are 
the complaints made against Great Britain, and how far 
they are just. It is said she refuses our breadstuffs, fish, 
beef, and pork; and loads our tobacco, rice, timber, and 
ashes, with heavy duties. It may be thought absurd to 
ask whether there is any particular evidence of unfriend- 
liness in this. Yet all we have a right to ask of any 
nation is, that she should pursue the dictates of an enligh- 
tened self-interest. That she should buy from us what- 
ever we can sell her cheaper than others. 

With respect to our breadstuffs, the exclusion of them 
by her corn laws is ina great degree nominal. A free 
trade in corn with Great Britain would be of little use tous 
in time of peace. If those laws were repealed, she would 
be supplied from Poland and Prussia. _It is notorious that 
wheat is cheaper on the continent of Europe than in the 
ports of the United States. Indeed, if the corn laws, 
which have been made one of the pretexts for our re- 
strictive system, were repealed, it would be beneficial to 
the British, but ruinous to the American manufacturer. 
Even from Chili she would be supplied cheaper than from 
this country. The Chilian wheat, of a quality superior to 
ours, sells at sixty-two and one-half cents a fanega, of 
about two bushels. 

With regard to timber, when the temporary timber du- 
ties in favor of Canada are abolished, as there is every 
reason to believe they will be, Great Britain will be sup- 
plied from the Baltic. It is her natural market. Salt 
provisions she has from Ireland. Fish from her own 
fisheries. 

Our tobacco is, indeed, subjected to heavy duties; but 
that is for revenue. It is not allowed to be cultivated in 
the British islands. Like the Regie in France, therefore, 
the regulations, though injurious to us, are merely fiscal, 
and not unfriendly. Besides, tobacco and rice are South- 
ern products. If we do not complain of the duties on 
them, it is no one else’s concern. We donot ask fora 
retaliatory tariff; and the pretence of employing one to 
retort on Great Britain for her duties on our rice and to- 
bacco is something worse than our attempt to redress 

Eastern grievances by the embargo. 

Then our ashes. ‘They are admitted at a duty of 6s. the 
cwt., which is about twenty-five per cent. ad valorem. 

Now, as to the extent of our exports to this country, 
which will take nothing from us. 

The exports of Northern produce to Great Britain and 
her colonies, from 1824 to 1830, seven years, were: 


| 


Flaxseed, - - - - $1,573,000 
Flour, - - - - 10,859,000 
Lumber, - - - - 3,632,000 
Pork, bacon, and lard, - - : 2,064,000 
Ashes, - - - - 


Indian corn, 
Cattle, tallow, hides, 
Oak bark, 





| 


564,000 
2,631,000 
La, 
$29,207,000 
To all other places, during the same period, about fifty 
millions. Part of these fifty millions, no doubt, found 
their way to the British West Indies, but how much, cannot 
be accurately estimated. 
How is it with the grain trade? The 
grain importe-l into Great Britain, acco 
laid before the British Parliament, was, 


mapntity of forcign 
ng to the returns 


In 1827, - - 2,600,000 quarters, 
1828, - - 1,246,000 do. 
1829, . . 2,562,000 do, 


independent of meal and flour. 

The quantity of foreign grain actually consumed jp 

Sngland only, was, in the year ending 5th of January, 
1830, 1,260,000 quarters.” 
1831, 1,494,000 = do. 

By our statement of the commerce of the United States 
for the year ending 30th September, 1830, the exports 
of flour to England and her dependencies was two mil. 
lions and a half of dollars; and if we include that which 
cleared out for Swedish and Danish islands, but found 
its way to British ones, three millions of dollars. Of this, 
the export to England alone was more than one million 
five hundred thousand dollars. In 1829, it was as much 





In 1831, the account stvod thus: 
Wheat. Flour 

England, - - - $466,332 $4,850,257 
Scotland, - : . 9,705 26,495 
Ireland, - - - 16,653 55,199 
Gibraltar, . - - - 163,926 
British West Indies, - - 557,534 
British American colonies, — - 12,266 779,178 
British African ports, - - 1,980 
British East Indies, - - - 11,945 

Total, 6,442,514 
Indian corn, - - - - 216,344 





$6,658,858 








The total export to all parts of the world was, 
Wheat, : - 523,270 
Flour, - : 9,938,458 
Corn, : - 396,617 

$10,858,345 











So that Great Britain takes three-fifths of all the grain 
we export. As to the effects of retaliation by restriction, 
if Great Britain will not take our commodities, we cannot 
take hers. She must either exchange her articles for 
ours, or give us hers for nothing, or keep them. You say 
she will not exchange. She certainly will not give us her 
| woollens and hardware; then she must keep them. No, 
say the advocates of the restrictive system, she would 
|deluge us with her goods, and take our money. If ve 
|could get the money to give her, what would be the cor 
|sequence? Some twenty or thirty millions annually ! 
|specie must flow from the United States into Great Britain. 
English prices would rise; American prices would fall 
The exportsof England would diminish, on account of her 
high prices, The exports of the United States would ir 
|creasc, on account of her low prices. The bills on Eng 
jland in the United States would increase. The bills o 





3,866,000 | the United States in England would diminish. It » ould 
1,308,000 | be impossible, under such circumstances, she could reta! 
1,924,000 the specie; it would flow out in every direction. | 

331,000 | reality, such a trade could never be carried on. 
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mining countries, no country can take twenty or thirty tion. } Mr. W. informed Mr. Buness that he had not 
millions of goods annually from another who will take] said, and did not pretend, he had any personal knowledge 
nothing from her, and pay for them in specie. of the facts. The petition was printed in a New York 

It has been suggested that the English praises of free! paper entitled the ** Working Man’s Advocate,” and pur- 


trade are insidious, and intended only to prevail on other 
nations to adopt that which they themselves reject. There| 
seems to me no reasonable foundation for this supposition. | 
| do not stand here as the apologist of British policy, or| 
eulogist of British statesmen, but I will bear my humble 
testimony to the truth wherever it may be found, and will] 
say, that, in relation to free trade, I believe their enligh- 


porting to be devoted to the interests of working men. A 
copy of this paper had been sent to him, and, he pre- 
sumed, to every other member of Congress, most probably, 
he supposed, for the purpose of attracting their attention 
to this petition. He presumed such a paper would hardly 
venture to publish a falsehood of such a character, and 
therefore he had quoted it. [Mr. BURGES intimated that, 


tened public men to be earnest and sincere. Look at| by so doing, Mr. W. gave authority to the statement, and 
their tariff since the changes made in it by Mr. Huskisson;} he would hold him responsible for it.] Mr. W. rejoined, 
compare it with ours: | that what he had asserted as true, was true. For the rest, 
Cotton manufactures - - - 10 per cent. | with the explanation he had given, the gentleman from 
Woollens . - - - 15 do. | Rhode Island might hold him responsible as long and as 
Iron - - - - - 6 66-100 per ton. | often as he pleased. He had not seen the statements of 
For years, most of the distinguished men of England! the petition contradicted any where. If they were true, 
have been the advocates of tree trade. They still continue|they gave rise to many grave reflections. He would 
so. 1 refer to the debate on the timber duties, in 1831,| indulge himself but in one. They had heard much of the 
and that on wine duties inthe same year, and particularly | distinction between free labor and slave labor, from gentle- 
tothe speech of the Vice President of the Board of Trade, | men on that floor. He begged leave to ask if labor enfore- 
because the effect of the restrictive system in France is| ed by the lash was entitled to be called free labor. 
there adverted to. Nor are opinions favorable to un-| It was not for any purpose of irritation, however, that 
restricted commerce confined to their statesmen or men of} he had referred to this petition, though he had been in- 
letters. A large body of the British merchants, distin-| duced, perhaps he should say provoked, to make this 
guished as weil for their liberality as their intelligence, | observation, by the repeated interruptions of the gentle- 
have petitioned Parliament in favor of free trade. |man from Rhode Island. It was with a far different pur- 
Mr. W. said he would ask for the reading of their) pose. He meant to illustrate by it the utter futility of the 
petition, (which he sent to the Clerk’s table,) because it) power of protection by dutics or prohibitions, without the 
was a model of sound reasoning, expressed in admirable| power of also governing the police, as it might be called, 





language. [Mr. W. sent to the Clerk’s table the petition| 
of the London merchants to Parliament, which was! 
read.] These, said Mr. W., are the opinions of practical | 
men. They can scarcely be thought insincere, since 
they invite Parliament to practise upon them in relation! 
to subjects touching their own immediate interests. 

1 had intended, continued Mr. W., to say something on! 
the condition, moral and physical, of a manufacturing 
population, but the extent to which I have trespassed on} 
the time of the committee already admonishes me to} 
refrain. I will content myself, therefore, with a reference 
to Dr. Kay’s pamphlet on the subject. Nothing could add} 
force to the facts it contains. 

It was true our manufacturing population had not yet 
reached such a depth of depravity and wretchedness; yet 
no one who saw them would believe they were a healthy 
or ahappy people. Indeed, it appeared they were far 
from satisfied with their condition, and described some of| 
the evils to which they were subjected in pretty strong! 
terms. He held in his hand what purported to be the copy| 
of a petition from the operatives and working men of| 





Pawtucket to Congress, complaining of the treatment they | 
received from the master manufacturers. Such a petition 
he found had not been presented. Means had probably| 
been taken to prevent its arrival here. 

[Mr. BURGES, of Rhode Island, interrupted Mr. W.! 
with an inquiry whether he meant to intimate that the 
representatives from Rhode Island had suppressed any} 
petition addressed to that House,] 

Mr. WILDE replied. He did not suppose that any 
gentleman of the committee, not even the gentleman} 
from Rhode Island himself, could imagine he had any) 
such meaning. He was going on to say that it was obvi-| 
ously the interest of the master manufacturers to prevent| 
such a petition coming forward at this time. He had) 
intended to read it, or extracts from it, but, in consequence | 
of the length to which he had already extended his) 
remarks, would only take one of its allegations. The pe-) 
titioners alleged as one of their grievances, that the labor) 
of the factories was exacted by the discipline of the lash. | 
(Here Mr. BURGES again interrupted Mr. W. with the! 


inquiry whether he vouched for the truth of the asser-| 


or internal regulations of the manufactories. -This argu- 
ment struck him with much force, and he did not remem- 
ber ever to have seen it urged before. He begged leave, 
therefore, to add a few words upon it. As yet, he sup- 
posed no one would pretend Congress had any authority 


| to regulate the number of hours’ work in factories in each 


day, the age before which children should not be received, 
the provisions requisite to ensure the payment of wages 
in money, &c. &c. 

But was it not obvivus that, after all foreign competition 
was excluded, there would arise a ruinous competition, 
against which Congress could not guard? If Massachu- 
setts limited the working hours to twelve, while Rhode 
Island extended them to fifteen, was it not evident that, so 
far as labor entered as an element into the manufacture, 
Rhode Island could afford it twenty-five per cent. cheap- 
er than Massachusetts? So, if the one State required 
children to have attained the age of twelve before they 
should be received into factories, while the other admit- 
ted them atten. In like manner, of the payment of wages. 
The truck system, as it was called in Great Britain, Tad 
repeatedly attracted the attention of Parliament, and 
various efforts had been made to suppress it. They had 
all failed; and, in a recent debate there, it was stated that 
the manufacturers who paid their workmen in goods, 
could afford to sell their manufactures at cost, on account 


| of the profit they derived from their mode of paying their 


workmen; and, of course, as they undersuld those who 
paid wages in money, if the one mode was not put a stop 
to, the other must soon cease. 

It was said this mode of payment in goods was subject 
toa great many abuses. The workmen got, not what they 
wanted, but what their employers chose to give them, and 
were often obliged to sell it again at a reduced price. It 
might be said that such a system could never obtain a 
footing here. But on reference to the evidence taken 
before the Committee on Manufactures of the House of 
Representatives in 1828, he found that some of the master 
manufacturers then swore that they paid their workmen 
in goods, and derived all their profits from that source; 
(pages 30, 79.) If one manufacturing State permitted 
this, while another forbade it, all the legislation of 
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Congress could never maintain an equality of protec-| Among them, but not of them, in the fearful and solita. 
tion. ry sublimity of genius, stood a gentleman from Virginia 

We have heard much, in the course of this debate, of whom it was superfluous to designate. Whose speeches 
the violation of public faith, and the pledge of protection | were universally read? Whose satire was universally fear. 
which, it is alleged, this Government hasgivento the manu-|ed? Upon whose accents did this habitually listless ang 
facturers. If this matter had not been so gravely insisted | unlistening House hang, so frequently, with wrapt atten. 
on, it would be enough, perhaps, to say that there could |tion? Whose fame was identified with that body for so 
be no vested interest in a public injury. But let us look | longa period? Who was a more dexterous debater, a 
into ita little. I am not going back with the gentleman |riper scholar, better versed in the politics of our own 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] to 1789, who chose/country, or deeper read in the history of others? Above 
(how happily it becomes me not to say) the first tariff to/all, who was more thoroughly imbued with the idiom 
exemplify protection, by duties of ten per cent., as he had/of the English language--more completely master of its 
chosen the previous period of exhaustion, discord, and} strength, and beauty, and delicacy, or more capable of 
conflicting State regulations, as a fair example of the ef-| breathing thoughts of flame in words of magic, and tones 
fects of free trade. of silver? 

The restrictive system is more plainly to be traced to} There was, also, a son of South Carolina, still in the 
the embargo, non-intercourse, non-importation, war, and/| republic, then, undoubtedly, the most influential membe: 
double duties. When peace came, these duties were about | of this House. With a genius eminently metaphysical, he 
to expire. A new system of revenue was to be devised, applied to politics his habits of analysis, abstraction, and 
and the manufacturers, threatened, as they believed, with | condensution, and thus gave to the problems of Govern. 
ruin, earnestly and humbly entreated that the amount| ment something of that grandeur which the higher mathe 
required as revenue should be so imposed as to enable) matics have borrowed from astronomy. The wings of his 
them to bear the shock. It was under such circumstan-| mind were rapid, but capricious, and there were times 
ces that the fourteenth Congress assembled. At that time| when the light which flashed from them as they passed 
Ihad the honor to be a member of this House. It was an/ glanced like a mirror in the sun, only to dazzle the behold. 
honor then. What itis now, I shall not say. It is what the er. Engrossed with his subject--careless of his words-- 
twenty-second Congress have been pleased to make it. 1) his loftiest flights of eloquence were sometimes followed 
have neither time, nor strength, nor ability, to speak ofthe! by colloquial or provincial barbarisms. But, though often 
legislators of that day as they deserve; nor is this the fit| incorrect, he was always fascinating. Language with him 
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occasion. Yet the coldest or most careless nature cannot 
recur to such associates, without some touch of generous 
feeling, which in quicker spirits would kindle into high 
and almost holy enthusiasm. 

Pre-eminent—yet not more proudly than humbly pre- 
eminent--among them, was a gentleman from South 
Carolina, now no more; the purest, the calmest, the 
most philosophical of our country’s modern statesmen. 
One no less remarkable for gentleness of manners, and 
kindness of heart, than for that passionless, unclouded 
intellect, which rendered him deserving of the praise, if 
ever man deserved it, of merely standing by, and letting 
reason argue for him. The true patriot, incapable of all 
selfish ambition, who shunned office and distinction, yet 
served his country faithfully, because he loved her. He, 
I mean, who consecrated, by his example, the noble pre- 
cept, so entirely his own, that the first station in the 
republic was neither to be sought after nor declined--a 
sentiment so just and so happily expressed, that it 
continues to be repeated, because it cannot be improved. 

There was, also, a gentleman from Maryland, whose 
ashes now slumber in your cemetery. It is not long since 
I stood by his tomb, and recalled him, as he was then, in 
all the pride and power of his genius. Among the first 
of his countrymen and contemporaries as a jurist and 
statesman, first as an orator, he was, if not truly eloquent, 
the prince of rhetoricians. Nor did the soundness of his 
logic suffer any thing by a comparison with the richness 
and classical purity of the language in which he copiously 
poured forth those figurative illustrations of his argument, 
which enforced while they adorned it. But let others 
pronounce his eulogy. I must not. I feel as if his migh- 
ty spirit still haunted the scene of its triumphs, and, when 
I dared to wrong them, indignantly rebuked me. 

These names have become historical. ‘There were others 
of whom it is more difficult to speak, because yet 
within the reach of praise or envy. For one who was, 
or aspired to be, a politician, it would be prudent, per- 
haps wise, to avoid all mention of these men. Their 
acts, their words, their though{s, their very looks, have 
become subjects of party controversy. But he whose 
ambition is of a higher or a lower order, has no need of 
such reserve. 


Talent is of no party exclusively; nor is 
justice. 





was merely the scaffolding of thought—employcd to raise 
a dome, which, like Angelo’s, he suspended in the hea- 
vens. 

it is equally impossible to forget, or to omit, a gentle 
man from Kentucky, whom party has since made the fruit 
ful topic of unmeasured panegyric and detraction. Of 
sanguine temperament, and impetuous character, his de- 
clamation was impassioned, his retorts acrimonious. De- 
ficient in refinement rather than in strength, his style was 
less clegunt and correct than animated and impressive 
But it swept away our feelings with it like a mountain 
torrent, and the force of the stream left you Jittle leisu 
to remark upon its clearness. His estimate of human ns 
ture was, probably, not very high. It may be that his 
past associations had not tended to exalt it. Unhappily, 
it is, perhaps, more likely to have been lowered than 
raised by his subsequent experience. Yet then, and evel 
since, except when that imprudence, so natural to genius, 
prevailed over his better judgment, he had generally the 
good sense, or good taste, to adopt a lofiy tone of senti- 
ment, whether he spoke of measures or of men, of friend 
or adversary. On many occasions he was noble and cap 
tivating. One l can never forget. It was the fine burst 
of indignant eloquence with which he replied to the taunt- 
ing question, ‘* what have we gained by the war?” 

Nor may I pass over in silence a representative from 
New Hampshire, who has almost obliterated all memory of 
that distinction, by the superior fame he has attained as a 
Senator from Massachusetts. ‘Though then but in the bud 
of his political life, and hardly conscious, perhaps, of his 
own extraordinary powers, he gave promise of the great 
ness he has since achieved. The same vigor of thouglit; 
the same force of expression; the short sentences; the 
calm, cold, collected manner; the air of solemn dignity; 
the deep, sepulchral, unimpassioned voice; all have been 
developed only, not changed, even to the intense bitter 
ness of his frigid irony. The piercing coldness of his 
sarcasms was indeed peculiar to him; they seemed to be 
emanations from the spirit of the icy ocean. Nothing 
could be at once so novel and so powerful; it was frozen 
mercury becoming as caustic as red hot iron. 

I might enumerate among the ornaments of that body 
a venerable patriot from Massachusetts, honored with 
the friendship of Washington; conspicuous gentleme! 
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from Pennsylvania, (Messrs. Sergeant and Hopkinson;) 
two eminent Virginians, (Messrs. Barbour and Sheefey;) | 
a highly gifted son of North Carolina, (Mr. Gaston, ) and 
a gentleman from Louisiana, strongly marked in his charac- 
ter and in his phraseology, as his speeches and his letters 
from Paris will bear witness, (Mr. mc I might, 
perhaps t ought to add a distinguished fellow-citizen, 
townsman, and personal friend of my own, to whom 
nature has been prodigal of all her bounties, and who, for 
ace of manner, felicity of style, sweetness and flexibility 
of voice, well chosen arguments, and courteous yet scorn- 
ful retort, has left behind him in this House no superior, 
and few equals. This much of him must have been said 
by any but a false chronicler. More I might have added 
with perfect truth. But 1 will not be suspected of par- 
tiality; besides, there would be arrogance in supposing 
there is any one in this country to whom he is not already 
advantageously known, save those who have never heard, 
and will never hear, of me. 

Such were the men to whom this question was sub- 
mitted, and from whom the celebrated pledge of protec- 
tion is attempted to be derived. | What was that pledge? 
How far did it extend? This will be best seen by an ex- 
amination of the public documents and speeches of that 
day. The then Secretary of the Treasury, (Mr. Dallas, ) 
whose zeal for the protection of manufactures was as well 
known as his abilities and urbanity, presented a report, 
in which he divided the American manufactures into 
three principal classes. First class. Manufactures which 
were firmly and permanently established, and which 
wholly, or almost wholly, supplied the demand for domes-| 
tic use and consumption. Second clais. Manufactures) 
which, having been recently or partially established, did 
not, at that time, supply the demand for domestic use and} 
consumption, but which, with proper cultivation, were | 
capable of being matured to the whole extent of the de-| 
mand. Third class. Manufactures which were so slightly | 
cultivated, as to leave the demand of the country wholly, | 
or almost wholly, dependent upon foreign sources for a| 
supply. 

In the first class the Secretary placed cabinet wares, | 
and all manufactures of wood, carriages cables and cord- 
age, hats of all kinds, and straw bonrets, iron castings, | 
fire and side arms, cannon, muskets, and pistols, window 
glass, leather and manufactures of leather, paper of every 
description, blank books and printing types. 

In the second class he included only cotton goods of the 
coarser kinds, woollen goods of the coarser kinds gene- 
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per cent. 

The second class was admitted by the Secretary to pre- 
sent some embarrassment in the formation of a tariff; but 
he thought it to be in the power of the Legislature, by a 
well-timed and well-directed patronage, to place them, 
within a very limited period, upon the footing on which 
the manufactures included in the first class had been so 
happily placed, by the lapse of a few years, and the per- 
severance of a comparatively few individuals. He ex- 
pressed an opinion that encouragement to domestic manu- 
factures should be afforded rather by protecting duties 
than by bounties; and maintained that, although some in- 
dulgence should always be required, for any attempt so to 
realize the national independence, in the department of 
manufactures, the sacrifice could not be either great or 
lasting. The inconveniences of the day would be amply 
compensated by future advantages. The duties he recom- 
mended for protection were from twenty-eight to thirty- 
three and a third per cent. 

In regard to the third class, he admitted that they did 
not require any further attention than to adjust the rate 
of duty to the amount of revenue required. They had 
not yet been the objects of American capital, industry, and 
enterprise, to any important degree; and the policy of the 
Government was then directed to the protection and not 
the creation of manufactures. 

Now it will be remarked, in relation to the principal 
items in controversy, that protection was claimed and 
pledged only for cotton goods of the coarser kinds; wool- 
len goods of the coarser kinds generally, and some of the 
finer kinds; iron manufactures of the larger kinds, such 
as shovels, axes, spades, scythes, &c. That protection 
was proposed to be afforded by duties ranging from 
twenty-cight to thirty-three per cent., and by a mmimum 
on cotton goods, the sole and avowed effect of which was 
to prohibit the introduction of East India cottons. In the 
bill as ultimately passed, a small reduction in the rates of 
woollens and cottons was made. Iron was proposed to be 
admitted at fifteen dollars a ton. Sheet, rod, hoop, and 
rolled iron, in bars or bolts, and anchors, at thirty dollars 
aton. Cotton bagging at twenty per cent.; sail cloth at 
the same; which in the act was reduced to fifteen per cent. 
On brown sugar two and a half cents per pound, which, 
during the passage of the bill, was increased to three. 

This, construe it as you will, is the full extent of the 
celebrated pledge of protection said to have been given. 
This is the taritt, for voting in favor of which some of 





rally, and some of the finer kinds, metal buttons, plated 
ware, iron manufactures of the larger kinds, shovels, 
spades, axes, hoes, scythes, and nails, large and small, 


pewter, tin, copper, and brass manu‘actures, alum, cop-| 


peras, spirits, beer, ale, and porter. 

In the third class were embraced cotton manufactures 
of the finer kinds, muslins, nankeers, chintzes, stained 
and printed cottons of all descriptions, linen of all de- 


the Southern gentlemen, and, indeed, the whole South- 
ern States, have been praised for their magnanimity, or 
itaunted for their inconsistency, just as it suited the tem- 
per or the interests of their opponents. On this point, I 
}am a disinterested witness. I have no part either in the 
|blame or commendation. My colleague (Mr. Forsyth) 
land myself vainly endeavored to reduce the duty on cot- 


‘ton and woollen manufactures to twenty per cent. Upon 


scriptions, linen cambrics, lawns, hempen cloths, sail cloth, | our motions for that purpose, Mr. Lowndes, who is now 
Russian and German linens, silk goods of all sorts, wool-| claimed as a patron of protection, voted with us; and 
len goods of many descriptions, worsted goods of allkinds,| when we failed, my colleague and myself voted against 


stuffs, camlets, blankets, carpets and carpeting, hosiery 


of all descriptions, gloves, hardware and ironmongery, | 


excepting the larger articles, cutlery, pins, needles, china 
ware, earthen ware, porcelain, glass of all kinds, except 
window glass and phials. 

With respect to the first class, they were considered 


‘the passage of the bill. 

Now, sir, I totally deny that any one can acquire a per- 
imanent right to the continuance of taxes on his fellow- 
| citizens unless he is a public creditor. If the high duties 
jare injurious, unjust, or unnecessary, no one can claim 
i their continuance as a matter of right. But, waiving that 


so firmly established that duties might be freely imposed | point, Isay, if there was any pledge given by our legisla- 


upon the importation of similar articles, amounting, or 


ltion in 1816, that pledge has been amply redeemed. If 


neariy amounting to a prohibition, without endangering | faith has been broken, it has been broken not by us, but 
a scarcity in the supply; while the competition among | by the manufacturers. — If the compromise of interests 
the domestic manufactures alone would sufficiently pro-|then made has been violated, we did not violate it, but 
tect the consumer from exorbitant prices; graduating the | they themselves. Sir, 1 for one Southern man am willing 
rates of the market generally by the standard of a fair|to go back to the tariff of 1816. Will the representatives 
profit upon the capital and labor employed. ‘The pro-|of the manufacturing States go with me?’ You know they 
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will not! Sir, 1 repeat it, the compromise has been de-|of the Committee on Commerce and Manufactures, these 
parted from by our adversaries. Now for the proof.| great interests had not yet been divorced; to the members 
Under the influence of their repeated clamors and solici-| of this House who were in Congress then, and to the 
tations, the duty on cottons has been increased, and the| speeches of the manufacturers’ friends at that time, to 
duty on woollens and iron more than doubled. I might] prove it: we were told that, in a very few years, manufac. 
say, indeed, the duties have been advanced upon every | tures would require no protection; they would supply the 
thing which any manufacturer in this country made, or|country, and even pay internal taxes if necessary, “Ac. 
said he could make, if he had adequate protection; that is, | cordingly, the duties of 1816 were upona progressively 
if you loaded the foreign article with a prohibitory tax.| diminished scale. Not one of them, however, has been 
Now, sir, let me particularize. The pledge was in favor} allowed to diminish, while those on every important manu. 
of coarse cottons. Have they not excluded the East India} facture have been greatly increased. Have I not a right 
fabrics? Have they not entire possession of the home| then to say it is not us, but the manufacturers, who have 
market? Is it not ostentatiously repeated, usqgue ad nau-} violated the pledge and compromise of 1816? 
seam, that they need no protection, even by those who} As to the taunts which are thrown out against South. 
insist on its continuance? Very well, sir. What is now/ern gentlemen who voted for the tariff of 1816, 1 might 
asked? Why, we must protect fine cottons, chintzes, cali-| disregard them, as personally they concern me not; but 
coes, and printed goods. Sir, I can find no pledge for|so far as they concern the argument, what are they? 
that. Lreturn to Mr. Dallas’s report, and find these enu-| With what are the Southern men reproached? They 
merated among the third class: cotton manufactures of the | voted for a tariff, partly for revenue, partly protective, 
finer kinds, muslins, nankeens, chintzes, stained and printed| intended to operate for a limited term, and progressively 
cottons of all descriptions; and he tells us that these are sub-| diminishing. They have seen it increased, and declared 
jects for revenue merely; that they are not the objects of} perpetual. They have borne the evil for sixteen years; 
American capital, industry, and enterprise, and that the|and now, those who have reaped the benefit during the 
policy ofthe Government is to protect and not to create ma-|same period upbraid them with their generosity! 
nufactures. Now, sir, in 1824, at the instance ofthe manu-| As to the charge of inconsistency, they might well re. 
facturers, the duty on cottons was raised, so as to enable|tort it. How many of the most eloquent and able friends 
them to make finer goods. In 1828, they wanted further] of free trade from the East and North, at that day, are now 
protection on finer goods, and on calicoes, &c.; and the} among the advocates of restrictions and prohibitions’ Sir, 
duty necessary to afford them protection upon printed] it were an unprofitable inquiry, and I will not pursue it. 
fabrics was stated by one of their number, before the] Sir, it has been said, again and again, that it is impos. 
committee, on oath, at seventy per cent. In 1852, we|sible the inequelity of taxation and expenditure should 
are to give whatever is requisite upon this pledge of 1816.| be so great and shocking as it. is represented, or its ef 
This one example may serve for all. Sir, the obvious} fects so desolating as they have been described; and it is 
truth is, that as soon as the profits of the manufacturers| urged that no population would have submitted thus long 
were reduced in the class of articles which were fully pro-|to a system so pemicious. Sir, such a condition of things 
tected, such as coarse cottons, to a fair average with other! never would have been endured, for any length of time, 
profits, they began to devise the means of escaping from| by a people among whom slavery did not exist. But 
the effects of domestic competition, by manufacturing a| where it does, the pressure of excessive taxation and un- 
finer article, which Congress in turn were adjured, almost} wise restrictions zre first felt by the master, not by the 
required to protect, in the sacred name of public faith, and} slave. The latter must receive subsistence in return for 
upon the stale pretence of the pledge of 1816. I might}his labor, and caa seldom receive more. In countries 
enumerate several articles that in 1816 were subjected to! which employ fre= labor, distress falls first and heaviest 
a revenue duty, because they did not enter into compe-|on wages. But the slave receives no wages. Where 
tition with our manufactures; which in 1824 and 1828|slavery exists, therefore, the first shock is on capital 
claimed and obtained protection or prohibitory duties, now | Oppression, therefore, may be endured longer, because 
proposed to be continued or increased. Among them, |it bears upon a chss who have further to fall. But tle 
besides cotton and woollen goods, are manufactures of|moment it begins to affect the slave, the ruin is utter and 
hemp, china ware and glass, hardware and ironmongery. | irremediable. 
I will not trouble the committee by naming the articles. But we are told, and we have heard it more than once, 
They embrace almost every thing to which protection was| that the South have altogether mistaken the cause of their 
not pledged in 1816, and include all that the citizens of} distress; it all arises from over-production. The doctors 
the South feel particularly oppressive—the iron, the manu-| who feel our pulse shake their heads, and thus learnedly 
factures of iron, which they use on their farms or planta-| name our disease, remind one of the political quacks so 
tions, their cotton bagging, and the clothing for themselves | facetiously describe¢ by the witty poet in his Odes on 
and their slaves. I may not, however, omit to notice an-/ Cash, Corn, and Catholics. But to be serious: the pro- 
other curious departure from the compromise of 1816, on} position involves a curious paradox. We hear, and there 
the part of the manufacturers. The pledge of protec-| is scarcely any one who doubts it, that the sufferings of 
tion, then, if any, was to the coarser woollen fabrics, and a/the old world arise principally from an overcrowded po- 
few of the finer kinds. It has since been found that, in pulation. Philosophers tell us that there is a tendency 
the coarser fabrics, our manufactures cannot compete with | in population to increase faster than food, and consequent: 
the cheaper wool and cheaper labor of foreign countries; ly in process of time it presses against the means of sub- 
and it is proposed, as a great boon to the South, to give |sistence. This law, so clearly and elaborately developed 
up the duties on plains, costing not more than thirty-five by Mr. Malthus, is now generally received as a funda 
cents a square yard, and on blankets costing not more} mental truth, if there be any such in political economy. 
than seventy-five cents each; that is to say, upon such/If there be none, then our adversaries can never convince 
clothing as no Southern planter would give his slaves, un-/us that taxation is a blessing. Well, sir, there are too 
less he intended to be indicted for cruelty to them; and|many people in Europe. Over-pupulation is their evil. 
such blankets as are called saddle blankets, intended for | How isit in America? Here we have too much cotton, rice, 
horses, not men; provided we will consent, in return to/flour, tobacco, sugar, coffee, cocoa, fish, beef, pork, and 
increase the duty upon other woollens to eighty per cent. ! levery thing else. Over-production is our evil. That 8 
But what further were we told in 1816? Sir, we were |to say, there are in the aggregate of Europe and America 
told, and I refer to the report of the gentleman from Vir- too many mouths, and too much to put in them; too much 
ginia, who sits near me, [Mr. Newron,]| then chairman to wear, and too many backs to put it on. Do not gem 
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The Tariff. 
tlemen erceive that increased production is the natural! I beg leave, in this place, to say a word or two in re- 
cause of increased demand? That, though there may be too/ lation to the bill reported by the Committee of Ways and 
much of one article, there cannot be an over-production| Means. Asa member of the committee, that bill receiy- 
of every thing? Is there any doubt that every one would | ed my assent. It proposed to raise the sum required for 
have double as much of the comforts and luxuries of life| the expenditures of Government, by an equal and general 
ifhe could? Is there a laboring man in this country who|ad valorem duty. Gentlemen will bear in mind that it 
would not wear a broadcloth coat if he could get it? Is} was reported as a revenue measure. Nothing but the 
there an English laborer who would not have half a do-| question of revenue was referred to that committee. . All 
zen calico gowns for his wife, and a dozen cotton shirts| that regarded the protection of manufactures went to an- 
for himself, if he could afford it? Would he not smoke|other. Now, the committee may have erred in their es- 
his pipe, if tobacco was within his reach, every night, }timate of revenue or of expenditure. They may have 
and eat a rice pudding, if it was in his power, every Sun-| been too profuse, or too parsimonious, in their allowance 
day? Would he not, in like manner, consume more cof-|to some or all the objects of disbursements. This is mat- 
fee and sugar, if he could, just as we would consume|ter of opinion, and there is ample room for every one to 
more cotton, and linen, and woollen goods, and hardware | indulge his own. But they have been blamed for report- 
and cutlery, if we could? How is it, then, that where/ing an equal ad valorem duty. On this ground I am ready 
there is abundance of all the necessaries of life, a super-|to vindicate them. Considered merely as a revenue mea- 
fluity of agricultural produce in one part of the world, and|sure, I am ready to maintain a uniform ad valorem duty 
an excess of population and manufactures in another, the|to be the fairest and most equal method in which an im- 
one should not be allowed to exchange the products of| post on imports can be collected. For example, if a 
his cheap labor for the products of the other’s rich soil?| heavy duty is imposed on manufactures of leather, while 
Sir, it is not over-production that afflicts the new world, | raw hides are admitted free, the shoemakers and saddlers 
or over-population the old, so much as the folly and wick-|have a monopoly of the home market. On that part of 
edness of rulers and statesmen, excessive taxation, and|their manufacture which they consume themselves, they 
unwise restrictions on industry. Too much is taken from/ pay no duty. On that which they sell they may charge 
the fruits of labor, and too little liberty left to it. Theja part orthe whole of the duties which they pay on other 
remedies are free trade and cheap Governments. One|consumable articles. The consumer of shoes or saddles 
cannot help remarking in this, as in many other instances, | cannot avoid paying this enhanced price, because he must 
how much the order of Providence, beneficent and beau-| pay more for the foreign article, loaded as it is with the 
tiful in itself, is thwarted by the ignorance and wayward-|heavy duty. They are, indeed, enabled to charge their 
ness of man! own price, except in so far as that price is kept down by 

On fresh soils one man can make food for six; there| domestic competition. But, if leather and raw hides are 
will, therefore, be surplus food for five. At the same] admitted only at an equal ad valorem duty, the shoemaker 
time, from the imperfect state of manufactures, it may| pays tax on what he consumes of his own commodity, 
take three or four to make clothes for six. As the best|/and he cannot charge on what he sells, in the shape of an 
lands are taken up, and the worst are brought into use, it} increased price, the taxes he pays on other dutiable arti- 


But, owing to the increased power of machinery by this 
time, one man can make clothes for six; and in this way 
the improvements in machinery tend to support popula- 
tion, by aiding it to overcome the difficulty of extracting 
subsistence from poor soils. 

Sir, regretted to hear the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Davis] say that he never read books of politi- 
cal economy. Even that gentleman might be very much 
improved by such studies. He, it seems, however, pre- 
fers trusting to common sense. Sir, common sense is a 


nufacture would be dearer than the foreign one, and the 
consumer would of course prefer the cheaper foreign 
article. 
against all unjust and unequal impositions. 
pay only his own share of the tax. 
vantage of ad valorem duties. 
the rise and fall of prices. 

falls with the goods. When they rise, it rises. 
not the case with specific duties. Nor is the distinction 


unimportant. So great and rapid are the changes of 
guide which no man of common sense follows, except in| price, particularly of manufactured commodities, that a 


the absence of scientific knowledge. Thus, to borrow|specific duty, moderate when imposed, in the course of a 
the admirable illustration of Dr. Wheatley, a sailor will few years may become excessive or prohibitory. 

talk of curing a disease according to the treatment pre-| This brings me to the consideration of the full of prices, 
scribed by common sense; but he would laugh at any one} to which I promised again to recur. The manufacturers 
who imagined a ship might be navigated in the same man-|and their friends have literally stunned us with repeated 
ner. Sir, a lawyer, if he pleases, may consult common|asseverations of the wonderful fall in the prices of domes- 
sense in matters of political economy; but if any one ad-/tic manufactures since 1816. ‘This fall is cited as conclu- 
vised with him who insisted that he would manage his law-| sive evidence of their perfection and utility. Now, it so 
suit himself, and with a total disregard of technical sci-| happens, sir, that there has been a much greater fall of 
ence and forms, assuredly he could not avoid telling him| prices in England. It may not be generally known, be- 
he would have a fool for his client. Sir, if the gentle-| cause the goods, many of them being subject to prohibi- 
man ever did, or could be persuaded to read books of po-| tory duties, do not come in; but our merchants know it. 
litical economy, I would recommend him to read Torrens| ‘The reasons of this fall are, first, and slightest, a small de- 
and Senior, where this matter is ably and clearly treated. | crease in the quantity of precious metals. Next, and by 
To return to it, sir, what are the results of the extrava-| far the most important, the vastly increased quantity and 
gance and unwise intermeddling of Government’? In| power of machinery. The power of the five millions of 
consequence of exorbitant taxation and foolish restric-| working adults computed to be engaged in the manufac- 
tions, we hear the manufacturers of Europe lamenting| tures of Great Britain, aided by their machinery, is esti- 
their ruin by the invention of machines which increase| mated by the chairman of the Committee on Manufac- 
their productive power a hundred fold, and the agricul-|tures, [Mr. Apams,] in his report, to be equal to the 


The consumer, therefore, would be secured 
He would 
There is another ad- 

They adapt themselves to 
When goods fall, the duty 
This is 


will take five men to make food for the same number. : which he consumes: for, if he did, his domestic ma- 


turists of America exclaiming against over-production, | 
unrewarded labor, and the glut of markets. Both parties 
would desire nothing better than to exchange their re-| 
spective commodities; but the perverse legislation of man | 
interferes, and refuses them permission. 


unassisted labor of two hundred millions, and by Mr. 
Owen to that of four hundred millions of people. Before 
the introduction of the spinning-jenny, the consumption 
of cotton wool in England did not amount to one hundred 
thousand pounds. In 1829 it amounted to one hundred 
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I might ask, where did Congress acquire the power to 
regulate wages of labor by their legislation; to raise 
those wages in One quarter of the country, and to depress 
them inanother? But I will not enter into any constitu. 
tional discussion; I have not time or strength. But this 
I will ask, if the wages of free labor are raised by exist- 
ing legislation, at whose expense are they raised?’ Cer. 
tainly not at the expense of the manufacturing capitalists, 

Will any one contend for a proposition so absurd upon 
its face, as that the wages of free labor are raised through 
the instrumentality of the tariff, at the expense of the 
free laborers?’ If not, what follows’ Either that the 
wages of free labor are raised, and nobody pays the in. 
crease, or that these enhanced wages are paid by the ci. 
tizens of the Southern States. 

I will not insult your understanding by the question, Is 
this just? I will not ask how long it can be endured. 
But I will ask if it does not force upon us this most grave 
reflection. If the gentleman from Massachusetts is correct 
in his argument, he has established an irreconcilable dif. 
ference of interest between the manufacturing and plant. 
ing States; and, instead of vainly endeavoring to concili- 
ate what can never be reconciled, we should be better 
employed in making arrangements for a peaceable separa- 
tion; in saying to each other, like the patriarch, ‘* We are 
brethren, let there be no strife between us.” 

There is another consideration well worthy of some 
thought by the manufacturing States. 

If, indeed, the wages of free labor are regulated by the 
tariff, then the effect of the tariff is to render the free la. 
borers of the country entirely dependent upon Govern. 
ment for employment and subsistence. While it increascs 
the affluence of the wealthy capitalist, and lessens the 
comforts of the poor consumer, it holds free labor (what 
a solecism to call it free!) in the chains of absolute de- 
pendence. 

So long as the operatives can be fed at our expense, it 
is all well; but what if we refuse them pasture? What if 
they must l-ok elsewhere? Are gentlemen aware of the 
application they may make of the lessons taught them? 

‘*When the poor have nothing to eat,” said Citizen 
Rousseau, ‘*they feed upon the rich.” Having taught 
them to live upon us, they will next insist on living upon 
you. 



















and ninety millions. Since the power-loom came into 
use, the quantity of cloth manufactured there for home 
consumption increased from two hundred and twenty- 
seven millions of yards, the average annual amount be- 
tween the years 1816 and 1820, to four hundred millions, 
the annual average from 1824 to 1828. Very satisfactory 
proof of the decline of manufacturing prices in Great Bri- 
tainsmay be found in the documents on that subject sent 
to us from the treasury. But, as the statements of mer- 
chants in such cases are represented as interested, and, 
therefore, not entitled to implicit faith, I have supplied 
myself with other evidence still more conclusive. It is 
known that returns are made to the custom-houses of 
Great Britain of all the exports of the kingdom. Their 
official and declared value are there stated. The official 
value is that fixed by law in 1695. It nolonger answers, 
therefore, as a statement of present value, but it serves as 
a sufficiently correct measure of quantity. The declared 
value is the actual market value at the time of entry. 
This the merchant seldom or never has any particular in- 
ducement to exaggerate or diminish. On these data 1 
have constructed the following table, showing the depre- 
ciation since 1816. ‘The statements are extracted from 
the returns to Parliament. 

COTTON GOODS. 

Official value. Declared value, 

i816 £16,335, 124 £13,072,747 

1830 31,810,474 13,420, 536 
The quantity of £31,810,474 ought, at the prices of 
1816, to have been worth, in 1830, £25,518,667; they 
were only £15,420,536; depreciation ninety per cent. 
What cost one dollar in 1816, cost only ten cents in 1830. 


WOOLLEN GOODs. 


Official value. Declared value, 


1816 £5, 586,564 £7,844,855. 

1829 5,360,777 4,656,800. 

The £5,360,777 official, ought, in 1829, to have been 
worth, at the prices of 1816, £7,509,878 actual value; in- 
stead of that, they were worth only £4,656,800, deprecia- 
tion thirty-seven and a half per cent. 


HARDWARE AND CUTLERY. 
Official value, Declared value. 
1816 £782,896 £1,987,082 
1829 765,757 1,389,515 
The depreciation twenty-eight and a half per cent. 

The £765,757 should, at the prices of 1816, have been 

worth, £1,943,851. 


**In peace ‘tis fair tu live upon one’s friends,” 

This is what Athens taught her citizens, when she paid 
them for attending the public assemblies. This the popu- 
lace of Rome learned, when accustomed to their daily 
donative of bread and shows. 

This is the tendency of all Governments which corrupt 

1816 £1,060,668 £1,095,637 the people with their own money, or whose demagogues 

1829 1,081,281 648,023 buy power by sacrificing one part of the population to the 

The £1,081,281, in 1829, should have been worth|cupidity of the rest. 
£1,115,971, at the prices of 1816. It was really worth | The approved method of doing this, in modern times, 
only £648,033; depreciation forty-one and three-fourths | is by laws cramping and fettering industry, under the plea 
per cent. jof protecting it from foreign competition. Surely and 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] de-| silently they proceed, making the rich richer, and the poor 
clares that a law to diminish the protecting duties is a law | poorer, until at last comes anarchy, with the plausible 
to reduce the wages of free labor, and to produce pover-| pretext of restoring natural equality; Agrarian laws, and 
ty and misery. This proposition gives room to many | dfeams of freedom; the thousand tyrants; and the last sad 
serious reflections. |shclter of a single despot. 

In the first place, then, ask, when was itever heardthat} Sir, the epitome of modern history is written in the 
a diminution of the taxes paid by a people reduced |titles of modern statistics: war, taxation, debt, pensions, 
their wages, and brought them to poverty and misery ? | sinc cures, restrictions, manufactures, corn laws, banks, ps- 
It is said the free laborers pay an equal portion of these|per money, overtrading, insolvency, pauperism, crime, 
taxes. If they do, how are they to be injured by their/revolution. What, in effect, is the proposition of the gen- 
repeal’? If they desire the continuance of these taxes, itleman from Massachusetts’ I say it without offence to 
therefore, it is clearly because they are receivers and not lany one. Is it not that the manufacturing population be- 
payers; it is because they operate to keep up their wages, |ing paupers, who cannot support themselves by their la- 
at the expense of others. bor at its natural market price, the deficiency must be 

Again, if a law to lessen taxation is a law to reduce the | made up by our legislative provisions; and, if we destroy 
wages of free labor, then the existing laws are laws te |this additional supply, poverty and suffering must be the 
raise the wages of free laborers. consequence? , 


IRON AND STEEL. 
Official value. Declared value, 
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sir, | cannot yield my assent to cither of the conclusions Clay, late secretary of legation to said mission, stating 
that result from the argument of the gentleman from |therein the time when the salary of each commenced, 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis.] If I did I should despair of and when that of the said minister terminated. 
the Union. But it is precisely because I do not believe| Mr. SLADE said that he had offered the resolution 
there is an irreconcilable hostility between the interests {in consequence of having been unable to obtain the in- 
of the North and South; it is because I do not believe the |formation it called for, by a personal application at the 
manufacturing laborers are dependent upon the parish re-|treasury; the answer to such an application having been 
lief which our legislation may afford, that I entertain |that the statement could only be given on a call from one 
hopes of ultimately adjusting this pernicious controversy, |of the Houses of Congress. 
with the aid of time and mutual forbearance. Ido not} Mr. SPEIGHT rose to inquire of the gentleman from 
think that keeping up the money price of labor, by an ar-| Vermont what object he could possibly have in view in 
tificial system of restrictions and prohibitions, is of any real | calling for such a statement as that mentioned in the reso- 
benefit to the laborer. You nominally raise his wages, to|lution. Every body knew that Mr. Randolph had receiv- 
be sure; but as every thing he eats, drinks, and wears, {ed the salary and outfit usually paid to our ministers to 
rises also, he is no better off. On the other hand, if you |foreign courts. The House had now (as his friend from 
repeal all duties not intended for revenue, the money | Kentucky [Mr.Jounson] had observed) enjoyed peace and 
wages of manufacturing may, for a short time, undergo |tranquillity for a fortnight past; but now a resolution was 
some depression; but as all the articles of consumption will |introduced, the object of which seemed to be to impress 
fall to a like extent, the laborer will be enabled to com-|the public mind with a belief that there was in Mr. Ran- 
mand just as many necessaries and comforts as before. doiph’s case something kept behind the curtain. Every 
There is no irreconcilable hostility, therefore, in the |body knew that when that gentleman had been appointed 
interests of the two great divisions of this country. Pro-jminister to the court of St. Petersburg, he had had per- 
perly understood, they are alike. The most odious feature | mission, if the state of his health should require it, to leave 
of this system is its inequality. Bad laws may indeed be|that court for a milder climate. He had done so, and, in 
passed, by mistaking the interest of a few for that of the |consequence, the whole army of opposition prints had 
whole. But will gentlemen take my word for the conse-|teemed with such a torrent of abuse upon that minister, 
quences of persisting in them? Or, if not mine, Cicero’s? and those who sent him, as never had its equal. And now 
“Qui autem parti civium consulunt partem negligunt, rem|this resolution was brought forward at the time when, in 
perniciosissimnam in civitatem inducunt, seditionem atque\all probability, the individual assailed was breathing his 
discordiam.” last; for, according to the latest accounts, it was but too 
Sir, | have attempted a free, but fair examination of| probable that Mr. Randolph now existed nomore. If the 
the principal grounds upon which restriction, under the|gentleman would amend his resolution so as to make it 
name of protection, is supported. 1 have endeavored to| general in its application, Mr. S. would have no objections 
show that it did not contribute to the national wealth; |to it; and even as it was, he did not know that he should 
that it does not aid the national defence; that there has|vote against it; but he should like, at least, to hear some 
been no pledge of the public faith to the system now |reason alleged in its favor. 
sought to be established. Mr. CARSON said he did not wish to hear the response 
Why, then, I may be asked, would you agree to any jof the gentleman from Vermont, or to hear any thing 
modification of a principle so objectionable? Why not | more said upon the subject; he therefore moved to lay the 
wage a war of extermination against it altogether? Be-/resolution on the table. 
cause its abolition is not now practicable. The public} On this motion, Mr. SLADE demanded ‘the yeas and 
mind is not prepared for it. Because, in the next place, |nays; which, being taken, stood as follows: 
i believe tess mischief will be done by a moderate and| YEAS.—Messrs. Adair, Alexander, Robert Allen, Al- 
gradual, than by a sudden and violent change. Many |lison, Anderson, Angel, Ashley, John S. Barbour, James 
manufactures may be preserved. It is true they have | Bates, Beardsley, Bell, John Blair, Boon, Bouck, Bouldin, 
been a long time learning to go forward of themselves. | Branch, John Brodhead, John ©. Brodhead, Cambreleng, 
But some of them are now undoubtedly able to stand alone; |Carr, Carson, Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, Clayton, Coke, 
they should be made to do so. The annual increase of |Conner, Craig, Crawford, Davenport, Dayan, Doubleday, 
capital, the gradual diminution of wages, and progressive | Fitzgerald, Ford, Gaither, Gilmore, Gordon, Griffin, T. 
improvement of machinery, will enable others, after a few |H. Hall, W. Hall, Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, Hoffman, 
more years, to stand the shock of foreign competition. | Hogan, Horn, Howard, thrie, Irvin, Isacks, Jarvis, Jew- 
Te the rest, which cannot be preserved except at a great-|ett, R. M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, C. C. Johnston, Kava- 
er cost than they are worth, time, through the instrumen-|nagh, Kennon, John King, Henry King, Lamar, Lansing, 
tality of » stock slowly depreciating in successive hands, | Leavitt, Lecompte, Lent, Lewis, Lyon, Mann, Mardis, 
will give all that it were wise to ask—a happy Luthanasia. | Mason, William McCoy, McKay, Nuckolls, Pierson, Plum- 
_For these reasons { would not hesitate to vote for any |mer, Polk, E. C. Reed, Rencher, Roane, A. H. Shepperd, 
bill, although it imposed some duties higher than were |Smith, Soule, Speight, Standifer, Stephens, Stewart, P. 
required for mere revenue, if it would restore, to any |‘Thomas, Wiley Thompson, Ward, Wardwell, Weeks, 
material extent, equality of taxation, diminish the revenue, 'Wdward D. White, Campbell P. White, Wilde, Worth- 
and tranquillize the country. This bill, in my opinion, is | ington.--94. 
not calculated to do either, and therefore, unless it is} NAYS.—Messrs. Adams, Appleton, Archer, Arm- 











greatly improved, I cannot support it. strong, Arnold, Babcock, Banks, Noyes Barber, Barn- 
iwell, Barringer, Barstow, Briggs, Bucher, Bullard, Burd, 
Wepnespay, June 13. | Burges, Cahoon, Chandler, Choate, Collier, L. Condict, 
'E. Cooke, Bates Cooke, Cooper, Corwin, Coulter 
Mr. RANDOLPH’S ACCOUNTS. FE. Cooke, Bates Cooke, Cooper, Corwin, Coulter, Crane, 


Creighton, Daniel, John Davis, Dearborn, Denny, De- 

The following resolution, submitted yesterday by Mr. | wart, Dickson, Drayton, Elisworth, George Evans, Joshua 
Siape, came up for consideration, viz. Evans, E. Everett, H. Everett, Felder, Foster, Grennell, . 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be direct-' Hodges, Hughes, Huntington, Ingersoll, Jenifer, Kendall, 
ed to communicate to this House a detailed statement of Adam King, Letcher, Marshall, Maxwell, Robert McCoy, 
the allowances which have been claimed or made on ac- McDuffie, McKennan, Mercer, Milligan, Newton, Patton, 
count of outfits, salaries, and contingencies, to John Ran- Pearce, Pendleton, Pitcher, Potts, Randolph, John Reed, 


: dolph, late envoy, &c. to Russia, and to John Randolph Root, Russel, Semmes, W. B. Shepard, Slade, Southard, 


Vout. VIIL.—220 
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Spence, Storrs, Sutherland, Taylor, F. Thomas, John 
Thomson, Tompkins, Tracy, Vance, Verplanck, Vinton, 
Washington, Watmough, Wilkin, Wheeler, E. Whittle- 
sey, F. Whittlesey, Wickliffe, Williams, Young.—-92. 


BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The bill for rechartering the Bank of the United States 
coming up for consideration, 

Mr. WAYNE withdrew his motion to postpone the 
consideration of the bill to the first Monday of July next; 
whereupon, 

Mr. McDUFFIE moved that the consideration of the 
bill be postponed to “Monday next. He was desirous 
to keep the bill within the control of the House. Gentle- 
men would have every opportunity of offering amend- 
ments which they would have if the bill were in commit- 
tee; and the House would have it in its power to close the 
debate within any reasonable time, so as to prevent the 
necessity of putting off the day of adjournment. He, 
therefore, thought that gentlemen on both sides, the op- 
ponents as well as the advocates of the bank, who were, 
as he was, favorable to an early adjournment, should of 
course be in favor of the motion he had made. 

Mr. WAYNE objected to the motion of the gentleman, 
[Mr. McDurriz,] because, besides being calculated to 
create an expectation abroad that the bank bill would 
certainly be acted upon on Monday next, or at some time 
in this session, he thought the interests of the bank and 
those of the country at large required such a reference of 
the bill to-day, as would indicate to the public and to our- 
selves the direction which would be given to it for discus- 
sion. The proper reference would be to a Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, as that was 
the course given to all bills of importance. In all bills not 
originating in this House, but sent to it from the Senate, 
it was the uniform course; and when they were important, 
the reference to a Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union was usually preceded by a reference 
to a select or to some one of the standing committees of 
the House, that the contents and principles of bills might 
undergo that cautious scrutiny which experience had 
shown was necessary to correct legislation. Mr. W. knew, 
if the motion prevailed, that it would be in his power, 
whenever the bill came up for consideration, to move the 
reference of it ashe had suggested, and which was ac- 
cording to the usual course of business; and he would do 
80, because it was only by such a direction of it that 
amendments could be offered and be fully discussed. By 
any other reference, though amendments might be offer- 
ed, as the gentleman had said, yet, in the present temper 
of all of us to close this session, he apprehended that some 
one favorable to the bill might, by a call for the previous 

uestion, cut off all amendments, and a full discussion of 
the subject. Ifthe supporters of the bill, however, chose 
to take a course to-day which would leave it uncertain 
what was to be done with it, anda course hereafter which 
would enable them to use the power of calling the previ- 
ous question to force the bill through the House without 
full discussion, Mr. W. regretted that, having the power 
which they think they have, they will not use it at 
once to settle the public mind as to what their intentions 
were in regard to the bill at this session; and if the latter 
course should be pursued, which he had intimated must 
be, his consolation was that it could not fail to be follow- 
ed bya reaction, which would be favorable to the views 
he entertained upon the subject. However, apart from 
the uncertainty which will exist inthe public mind as to 
what this House intended to do during the session if the 
gentleman’s motion prevailed, he was indifferent as to 
what might be its result. Mr. W. concluded by saying 
that having withdrawn the motion he had made yesterday, 
he had only taken the occasion to express his wish that 
this bill might take the ordinary course of all bills of im- 
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portance, and he would himself advocate the reference 
of it to a select committee, or to the Committee of Ways 
and Means, which had always been done before when a 
bank charter had been applied for, if the advanced stage 
of the session did not admonish him that the usual course, 
rigidly pursued at this time, might be considered as an 
indirect way of getting rid of the subject. It will be re- 
marked, however, by the public, that any departure from 
our uniform course of legislation will be caused by a want 
of time, and the correct inference from that will be, that 
we are not in a situation to consider the subject as it de- 
served. 

Mr. R. M. JOHNSON said he was unwilling that any 
proposition should succeed which might interfere with 
the discussion of the tariff question, He hoped the dis. 
cussion of this subject would not be protracted beyond 
Saturday next; and he desired to ask of the gentleman 
from South Carolina whether the postponement of the 
bank bill to Monday next would interfere with the tariff 
discussion, should that discussion continue till then. 

Mr. McDUFFIE replied, that should the tariff not 
have been disposed of by Monday, it was his purpose to 
move for the postponement of the bank question from 
day to day, until the tariff debate shoukl close. Nothing, 
not even the bank question itself, should, by his consent, 
postpone the settlement of that all-important subject. 

In making the motion he had done, Mr. McD. said that 
he had the decided approbation of most of the enemics 
of the bank; because, should the bill get into committee, 
any minority, however small, might, by perpetually multi- 
plying amendments, keep off the final question, and 
the adjournment of the House, as long as they pleased. 
He desired to keep the subject in the hans of the whole 
House. Should the majority abuse their power over the 
debate, it would then be time enough for gentlemen to 
complain. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Maine, said he hoped the motion 
of the gentleman from South Carolina would prevail. He 
believed that every gentleman in the House had made up 
his mind upon the bank question; however long the de 
bate, he presumed that nota vote would be changed. It 
was his hearty desire to get a decision on the bill. He was 
prepared now, and at all times, to vote against the bank, 
and he desired an opportunity to do so speedily. He hoped 
the motion of the gentleman from South Carolina would 
prevail. 

Mr. McDUFFIE modified his motion so as to make the 
bank bill the special order of the day for Monday; and, af 
ter some further consideration, it was so ordered. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 





Mr. WICKLIFFE, from the Committce on Public 


Lands, having some days since reported a bill from the 
Senate to grant the right of pre-emption to settlers on 
the public jands, with an amendment proposing to strike 
out all after the enacting clause, and insert a different 
bill, 

Mr. IRVIN moved the following addition to Mr. Wick- 
\rirrn’s amendment: 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, ‘That the Register 
and Receiver of the proper land district shall each be en 
titled to receive a be of fifty cents from all persons se- 
curing rights of pre-emption under this act, and under the 
act passed on the 5th of April, 1832, entitled An act 
supplementary to the several Jaws for the sale of public 
lands. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said that the proposed amendment 
had the approbation of the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. VINTON said he wished to have the amendment 
modified, by inserting, as a guard, the same provision % 
had been in the pre-emption law of 1830, viz. that all as 
signments of the right of pre-emption made before \« 
issuing of the patent for the land should be null and void 
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Mr. IRVIN did not accept the modification; and the their possession and improvement within the time pre- 


question being taken, his amendment was adopted. 

Mr. VINTON then offered an amendment, proposing) 
the insertion of the clause he had before mentioned; he 
said it was @ literal transcript from the act of 1830. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE observed that this was the very clause 
which the House, during the present session, had repeal- 
ed. It had produced no good effect, and only placed the 
man who had settled on the public lands and paid the mo- 
ney for his improvement, in a worse condition, ifhe desir- 
ed to sell, than the purchasers at public auction. He 
might be prevented from selling for years, while the 
other would be able to sell his land the very day after he 
purchased it. If any other guard could be devised for 
accomplishing the object he had at heart, Mr. W. would 
be very willing to adoptit. He was acting in this matter 
bona fide. We had no wish to further the designs of spe- 
culators, but, on the contrary, wished to guard the rights 
of the honest housekeepers. 

Mr. VINTON said he had no doubt that, should the pro- 
viso be inserted, the gentleman would have influence 
enough to get it repealed. But when it had been repeal- 
ed before, Mr. V. had received information from the 
most authentic sources that the repeal had operated very 
beneficially to the speculators, who had thereby been ena- 
bled to avail themselves of many bad titles that they other- 
wise could not have converted to their purposes. That 
clause had been the only guard which prevented them 
from abusing the law. It was well known that they locat- 
ed individuals as their agents all over the country, who 
claimed the benefit of the law, as if they had been dona 
Jide settlers. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said he had no desire for a long de- 
bate, and would withdraw his opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. VINTON resumed, and proceeded to deseribe the 
operations of speculators in getting their agents located 
upon the most valuable spots, and advancing the money 
which was to be paid. The effect of the amendment 
would be, that, in such cases, the individual settling might 
hold on upon the land, and the speculator would be una- 
ble to dispossess him; his title being good in law, there 
would be no resort but to a court of chancery; but as the 
transaction was fraudulent in its nature, that resort would 
be unavailing. The practice would, therefore, be aban- 
doned. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The question now being on the amendment of the com- 
mittee as amended, 

Mr. VINTON hoped that it would not be adopted, and 
that the House would retain the bill from the Senate in 
its original form. The pre-emption law of 1830 had passed 
on one of the last nights of the session, almost without 
debate, and notwithstanding the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office had sent a communication to the 
House to show the inconveniences that must follow, and 
had submitted a plat to make them the more clearly ap-| 
parent. The effect of the law must of necessity be to| 
suspend the sales of the public lands; for as it enabled af 
man who had put a house upon one tract of eighty acres to 
take up any one of all the tracts around him, it remained 
uncertain which he would take, and no patent could issue 
for any one of them until that was determined. Since 
thena bill had been framed extending his privilege to 
tracts of forty acres, and the effect of the present amend- 
ment would be to allow the settler to take his choice of 
three other forty acre tracts, besides that on which he had 
located himsclf, out of twenty-five or thirty such tracts 
Which lay around him. The result of this must be a sus- 
pension of the sales of the public lands. The Senate’s 
bill simply proposed to extend to persons who had, without 


stheir own fault, been unable, in consequence of the mis- 


take of the Government's officer, to present the proof of 


scribed by the act, the right to do so within a longer pe- 
riod than that act had provided. It had been objected to 
the law of 1830, that it would be equivalent to passing a 
perpetual law of the same kind, and would operate as a 
perpetual encouragement to this class of people to run 
over the public lands, and then to come to that House with 
endless applications for pre-emption. The advocates of 
the last pre-emption bill had assured the House that if they 
would only pass that law, they should never again be 
troubled with a similar application. But now an amend- 
ment was offered which went to carry the system far be- 
yond any thing that was thought of in 1830. 

Mr. V. here called for the reading of a communication 
from the Commissioner of the General Land Office, made 
to the House before the last pre-emption law was passed; 
and it was read accordingly. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said he did not know exactly what 
the gentleman meant when he talked about pledges being 
given that the House should never be applied to for ano- 
ther Paci law. He was very sure that he had 
given no such pledge. 

Mr. ISACKS said that he was probably one of the per- 
sons alluded to, as something he had said at that time 
might have been construed into a pledge such as the gen- 
tleman had mentioned; but it had not had respect to the 
pre-emption law of 1830, but to the bill passed at that 
time for the relief of the purchasers of the public lands. 
He had stated it was the last relief law he hoped ever to 
see before Congress. 

Mr. VINTON now went into an enumeration of all the 
laws making grants or giving rights of pre-emption to 
settlers from 1803 to 1830. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE explained the object of the Senate’s 
bill as only extending the period within which the proof 
required under the act of 1830 might be rendered, but 
contended that there were many cases for which that law 
did not provide. He insisted on the unanimity with which 
the Committee on Public Lands had agreed to the amend- 
ment. The only exception had been the late gentleman 
from Vermont, who had entertained views of the whole 
pre-emption policy very similar to those entertained by 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Vixron.] That gentle- 
man had applied to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office while this amendment had been before the 
committee, and he had received from him a communica- 
tion of a very different character from that which had now 
been read, and in which the commissioner recommends 
the adoption of the amendment, a copy of which had been 
submitted to him. If he had not done so, Mr. W. should 
have had still more objection to him than he had at pre- 
sent. ‘The gentleman had stated that as soon as the last 
law had passed, the speculators had taken advantage of it, 
and that they could select the choice spots, &c. Now, it 
should be remembered that the object of the speculator 
and his speculation was not the land in its wild state, but 
it was the improvements of the industrious settler, who 
was obliged to make terms with the harpy who assailed 
him, and threatened to buy up his little lot, or else lose all 
the fruits of his toil. It was a fact that the Government 
had sold as much land since the passage of the last pre-emp- 
tion law as it had done before; and Mr. W. had entertain- 
ed the hope that he should not find on this occasion that 
opposition from the gentleman from Ohio which had so 
constantly and so systematically presented itself to almost 
every measure recommended by the committee in relation 
to our public domain. Mr. W. did not intend at all to 
implicate the gentleman’s motives. He knew that he had 
a right to oppose any and every measure which he might 
deem injurious to the public interests. But as to the pre- 
emption law having suspended the sales, and the whole 
pre-emption system operating to supersede the sale of the 
public lands, the idea was unfounded. On the contrary, 
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its effects had been to divest the auction sales of those | 


very abuses of which the gentleman complained. 

Mr. IRVIN said that, in relation to the fears entertained 
by his colleague [Mr. Viwron] that speculators would go 
in advance of the population, and secure to themselves 
valuable mill sites, he would state that there wasa law 
passed in 1800, giving to every person who should com- 
mence the building of a mill on any part of the public lands, 
@ pre-emption right to 160 acres around the spot. No- 
thing was more essential to the comfort of new settlers, and 
the prosperity of new settlements, than the erection of 
mills in their neighborhoed. Mr. I. requested that the 
law might be read to which he alluded, and it was read 
accordingly. 

Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, obtained the floor, and was 
commencing to reply to Mr. Vinton, when the hour as- 
signed for taking up the subject of the tariff arrived. 

Mr. VINTON hoped the gentleman from Alabama would 
be permitted to proceed. It had been his own fate, when- 
ever he said a word on this subject, to bring down a 
whole battalion upon him, and he hoped the gentleman 
from Alabama would be allowed to pour in his fire. 

The further consideration of the subject was however 
postponed, and the House thereupon went into Committee 
of the Whole, and resumed the consideration of 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. WILDE concluded his argument, as given above. 

Mr. CHOATE, of Massachusetts, then rose, and said he 
did not intend to engage in a general discussion of this 
truly boundless subject. Such a discussion, extending 
over the whole ground of debate, in imitation of the able 
examples which had been set, would be, within the limits 
of time which he had prescribed to himself, superficial 
and commonplace. Lengthened far enough to be at once 
comprehensive and thorough, if he were capable of con- 
ducting such a one, it would consume more time than the 
committee could spare, and demand more physical-ener- 
gy, if nothing else were wanting, than he possessed. 

I wish only, sir, said Mr. C., to submit some considera- 
tions upon a single one of all the topics which belong to 
this delicate and complex deliberation. 1 wish to present 
one reason only why you should not abolish, or substan- 
tially alter, the existing national protective system. Much 
has been said for the producers of cotton, rice, and tobac- 
co, and the consumers of imported British goods. I beg 
your indulgence while I say something ir behalf of that 
portion of the American people whom your legislation 
and word of honor have invited or compelled to become 
manufacturers, or to connect their labor, their capital, 
their fortunes, their calculations for life, for themselves 
and for their children, remotely or directly with manu- 
factures, and who are now menaced by an abandonment 
of that policy which has made them what they are, and 
placed them where they are. 

The question at this moment pending before the com- 
mittee, upon the amendment offered by my colleague 
[Mr. J. Davis] to the bill reported by the Committee on 
Manufactures, is, perhaps, a decisive question. If you 
adopt it with such mod.fications, and such further less 
important amendments as are understood to be matured, 
and in readiness to be presented, you decide to preserve, 
substantially unimpaired, the American system as now es- 
tablished. Something you will also do, I hope it may be 


thought to be much, for conciliation and concession. You } 


reduce the revenue to the needs of the Government, or 
at least you efficiently, and in good faith, begin the busi- 
ness of reduction. From one, perhaps from two articles, 
exclusively of Southern consumption, and of great im- 
portance to the South, negro clothing and cotton bagging, 
the protecting duty will, by exemption or drawback, be 


taken wholly away. But the gencral system of protection ' 


will remain untouched, 
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If, on the other hand, you reject this amendment, and 
pass the bill submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
or that submitted by the Committee of Ways and Means, 
you prostrate that system. Looking at the rate of duties, 
and the mode and place of valuation therein prescribed, 
consulting with men in whose practical opinions I ought 
to have confidence, and judging as well as I may for my. 
self, [am compelled to believe that each of those bills 
withdraws, and intends to withdraw, from our immature 
and springing manufactures, whatever of certain and sub- 
stantial protection they now enjoy. The real question 

nding, therefore, is the broad one which gentlemen 
cn discussed—Shall the existing protective system be 
maintained, or shall it be overthrown, either by direct 
abolition, or by compromise? 

I have listened, sir, to this discussion with great inte. 
rest. The magnitude of the consequences which all ad- 
mit depend on it, and the ability with which it has been 
sustained, have made it to me a memorable and instructive 
occasion. But in all that I have heard there has been 
only one plausible reason suggested for the abandonment 
of the protective system. That reason is, that the system 
operates with a local and partial severity upon the planting 
States. It is true that other considerations are pressed in 
argument. The gentleman from Georgia, who has just 
resumed his seat, [Mr. Witpt,} does not confine himself 
exclusively to the sectional objection. Elsewhere, as 
well asin the South, there is hostility to the system. Else- 
where, as well as there, there are political economists and 
politicians who maintain that it rests upon an unsound the- 
ory of the wealth of nations; that it unduly depresses and 
unduly fosters individual interests; that it is aristocratical 
and anti-republican in its tendencies, and that it produces, 
in the long run, national loss and national immorality. 
Elsewhere, as wellas there, there are pursuits on which 
some of its provisions do press with unquestionable seve- 
rity. Every where, as well as there, it produces some good 
and some evil, like all other contrivances of man; and it 
divides public opinion, to some extent, like every other 
subject which addresses itself to the reason and passions 
of man. But I am sure I speak the sentiment of nine in 
ten of the committee when I say that, were it not for its 
alleged severity of pressure upon the South, there would 
be no plausibility whatsoever in this formidable attack 
upon it. But for this we should utterly reject the sugges. 

tion so often reiterated here and elsewhere, that the eX- 

tinguishment of the national debt affords a fit opportunity 

for overthrowing it. We should see nothing at all of thst 

crisis which inspires somuch newspaper eloquence. Whit, 
but for this, should we do? Why, as a matter of course, 
as fast as we could, we should reduce the revenue to the 
wants of Government, but we should do this without so 
much as touching the principle of the protective portions 
of the tariff. Its details we might, now or hereafter, no 
doubt, re-examine. We might insert an item here, or 
' strike out another there; we might restore the true value 
| of the pound sterling; abolish the mysteries and abomina- 
‘tions of minimums; alter the place and mode of appraising 
| goods; substitute cash payments of duties for credits; and 
‘if any interest affected by the general system should be 
‘found to suffer more or gain less than others, we might 
'yelieve it by exemption or drawback; but the system 
; itself, in its general principle, grand outlines, and substan 
_tial construction, nobody would dream of tampering with. 


| Lrepeat it, then, the only plausible ground of attack on 
this policy, here assumed, is this, that it oppresses the 
States of the South; that it blights their harvests, blasts 
their ficlds, and causes the grass to grow on the wharves, 
an. in the great thoroughfares of their commercial citics; 
that it enhances the prices of all they buy, and depresses 
the prices of all they sell. 

‘To this argument of the South, various answers may m 
given. I shall confine myself, as I have said, to one, at 
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that a plain, practical, and intelligible answer. It is this:|so many interesting recollections, and whose great 
that the injury which the abandunment of this policy will| names he has praised with so much candor and discrimina- 
do to the individuals, and to the interests and sections re-| tion—** let us seek for clear ideas.” I suppose myself, 
motely or directly connected with, and dependent on, ma-| upon the general question of continuing or withdrawing 
nufacturing and mechanical industry, and to the country, | protection, to be one of the majority of this Legislature. 
will outweigh, immeasurably, any rational estimate of the; The constitutional power to continue or withdraw pro- 





which it will do to the South. | tection is conceded to us. 


I take it, sir, if the fact be so, this isa proper argument 
to be addressed to the committee. It is a question of ex- 
pediency we are debating. ‘‘The greatest good of the 

number” is the turning consideration, is it not? 
Ifthe act to which gentlemen urge you so zealously will | 
occasion more evil than good, in a large and comprehen-| 
sive estimate of its consequences, will you be persuaded | 
into it? 

Itis true, certainly, that a different doctrine has been! 
insinuated, if not openly pressed, in this discussion. It! 
has been argued that this is not a question of expediency, | 
but of right, justice, and principle. It has been argued 
that, no matter how great may be the amount of the pe- 
cuniary, economical, individual and national sacrifice on 
the one side, occasioned by the subversion of the protec- 
tive policy, or how trivial the compensation on the other, | 
our Southern brethren may demand its subversion as a} 
matter of clear right and justice. It is argued, or it fol- 
lows from what is argued, that they may put a cotton) 
plantation, or a tobacco field, against a thousand millions! 
of dollars of manufacturing values, against the occupa- | 
tions and property of seventeen States, and against the! 





| people. 


|of our right and our duty? 


By what principle of political 


/morality ought we to — the exercise of this power? 


For all legislation which is admitted to be authorized by 
the constitution, the people of the United States are one 
The confederated character of the Government 
and the separate existence of the States, for all such le- 

islation, are of no importance. The power of the ma- 
jority, and the rule of political morality which should 
control its exercise, are precisely the same for such legis- 
lation, as if the Government were consolidated, and our 
people ‘one, indivisible, and homogencous,” as the re- 


| port of the Committee of Ways and Means describes the 


Government and the people of England. Local interests, 
pursuits, and opinions there are, of course, different, con- 
flicting, almost irreconcilable. The South, the North, 
the West, have each their own. Weare called to delibe- 
rate upon a policy which affects them all; some favorably, 
others unfavorably, or less favorably. What is the rule 
Sir, we ought, if we could 
do so, to adopt a policy which shall reconcile and har- 
monize all these interests, and promote the good of all, 
and of allequally. But that is impossible. What then are 
we todo? Consult the greatest good of the greatest num- 


wealth, power, enjoyments, and hopes of a whole nation; | ber; regardless where or on whom the particular hardshi 


and demand, as a claim of mere right, that the greater| which all general policy must produce shall fall, but re- 
should be sacrificed, not for the benefit of the less, but on | gretting that it should fall on any body, and lightening it 
a groundless expectation of sucha benefit. hat ‘* great as well as we may. The moral right of the minority is that 
interests” On which the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. | the majority shall exercise a sound discretion in good faith. 
Boutin} laid such significant emphasis, should prevail, The moral duty of the minority is acquiescence. If they are 
against small interests, and that the majority, in a matter! subjected to loss and hardship, and it be direct, specific, 
within their constitutional competence, should prescribe | measurable in money, or such as the customs of civil socie- 
rule tothe minority, is vehemently denounced as unjust | ties recognise as a fit subject of compensation, they 


and intolerable. 


must be compensated. If not so, it is what the gentle- 


Sir, I am afraid that this language conveys no useful|man from South Carolina calls damnum absque injuria. 
Meaning, nor any meaning at all, for the direction of our| Extreme cases provide for themselves, and are a law unto 


duty as legislators in this exigency. 
the constitutional power of the majority in Congress to 
make a protecting tariff which gentlemen deny. They 
mean something more and something else than this. Pro- 
bably they do not doubt that you have the constitutional 
power to collect a necessary and given amount of revenue, 
in such manner as incidentally to extend protection to do- 
mestic industry. At least they do not very distinctly deny 
it. Observe, too, that they do not condescend to say that 
the majority ought to weigh this question deliberately and 
dispassionately, as a grave and difficult question of policy, 
with a liberal indulgence towards the opinions of the mi- 
nority, and with a determination if possible to reconcile 
rather than sacrifice the smaller interests, and the subor- 
dinate good to the greater. This is not the language of 
the gentlemen. They goa great way beyond and above 
this. They mean to say, or they say nothing to the pur- 
purpose, that, in this particular case, the majority of this 
nation, acting according to the forms of the constitution, 


Observe that it is not | themselves. 


All this, Jeremy Bentham and the West- 
minister Review, to which we have been sent, in the course 
| of this discussion, to learn political economy, would say is 
too clear for argument. I agree, certainly, that it isa 
very grave question of expediency, whether we shall per- 
petuate a system which is supposed to distribute its good 
and its evil sectionally; its good over one region, and its 
evil over another. 1 should hesitate a little longer per- 
haps upon a measure which was opposed by the entire 
people of a single State, than upon one which was oppos- 
ed by an equal number of persons scattered through the 
twenty-four States. If the navigating interest of this 
country were confined to South Carolina, and her whole 
population were concerned in that interest, gentlemen 
might not think it expedient perhaps to burden it as they 
|burden it now. The power and right of the majority, and 
| the duty of the minority, would, however, remain the same. 
| Then, sir, to pass on. If the injury to other sec- 
| tions, interests, and individuals, and to the nation, will 





upon a subject within the jurisdiction of the General Go-| exceed the benefit to the South, the measure recommend- 
verument, have no right to determine the national policy, | ed is inexpedient, and must be rejected. Take, then, as 
ar have no right todctermine it as the greatest good of well as you can, the dimensions of the evil of all sorts, 
the greatest number shall in the judgment of the ma-| which you will do if you overturn this system. Consider 
jority require, but as the minority shall dictate. They | first the magnitude and character of the interests which 
assert a moral right, or some sort of right, not a constitu-| it shelters, and their claims upon your care. 1 could not, 
tional one, to have the protecting system forthwith aban-| in an hour, enumerate the various agricultural products 
doned without reference to consequences. Fiat justitia, | and branches of mechanical and manufacturing industry, 
ruat celum, say they. Sir, the ardor of debate has hur-| which make up the vast aggregate and congeries, so to 
ried gentlemen into’ exaggerated expression or confusion | speak, of your protected interests. It would be still less easy 
of thought. Let us, to use the language ofa distinguish- | to express their value in ‘* money snumbered, or to gauge 
ed individual, one of that Congress of which the gentle-| the height, depth, length, and breadth of the mischief 
man from Georgia [Mr. Wiipr] has just furnished us! which is meditated. You know, in general, that this in- 
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terest has swollen to many hundred millions of dollars. 
You know that it comprehends many agricultural products 
to which the wisdom of all civilized nations has ascribed 
the first importance, and the whole circle of the plain, 
substantial, and useful arts, trades, and branches of manu- 
facture, which characterize the judicious and practical 
industry of the Anglo-Saxon race of men, wheresoever 
upon earth they are found. You know that it is no local 
or subordinate interest. Viewing it merely as a business 
which is pursued, and a property which is holden by in- 
dividuals, it is pursued and holden in the East, in the 
central States, in the West, in the South, and in the 
Southwest; and thousands of those classes of our citizens 
whom the legislator would most wish to favor, laborers, 
mechanics, farmers, capitalists of middling fortunes, their 
own acquisition, have connected themselves inseparably 
with its prosperity and its decline. I might impress per- 
haps a more vivid and just conception of its importance 
and character, by entering into some details. But it is 
needless. I speak to statesmen who hold the fate of 
the whole national industry in their hands, who are now 
deliberating upon a measure pregnant with its fate, and 
they have surely prepared themselves for such a duty by 
a careful survey of its particular employments, as well as 
its grand aggregate and magnitude. 

Remember now the claims which this industry has upon 
you. Sir, had these interests sprung spontaneously up 
amongst us, had they grown by your neglect, instead of 
having flourished by your care, no statesman would sacri- 
fice or tamper with them. They are too vast and pre- 
cious to be thrown away, as a drunkard flings his treasure 
from him,” and too complex and delicate to be subjected 
to bold theories and untried experiments. But to pass a 
bill in two sections, such as this of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, dooming the whole body of them to ruin, 
utter and immediate, no Government which God ever 
suffered to stand one hundred years upon the earth ever 
did such a deed. However they may have grown up, 
whencesoever they came, every Government deserving 
the name of a Government, every statesman aspiring to 
the character of a statesman, would regard them as a vast 
addition to the wealth, capacities, enjoyment, and power 
of the nation, and would cultivate them accordingly. 

I had almost forgotten what fell from the gentleman 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Beit.] He said, I think, that these 
interests were only a low concern of property and wealth, 
almost beneath the transcendental dignity of American 
statesmanship. He told us that the solicitude which the 
eople of the Eastern and central States feel on this sub- 
ject, springs only from their avarice. The anxiety which 
shakes the cold, calm, and iron frame of Pennsylvania 
like an ague, is only a convulsive spasm of alarmed rapa- 
city. When your free citizens come up hither by thou- 
sands, (f have myself presented petitions of a thousand, ) 
as in a great procession of trades, and remonstrate against 
this measure of comprehensive terror and desolation, why, 
it is the lowest and basest of all the human passions which 
moves them! Labor cannot ask you to leave him undis- 
turbed the oceupation which is all he has to bequeath to 
his child, but he is rebuked on this floor, by statesmen 
and gentlemen, for his avarice! Sir, repressing altogether 
what | was about to say, I submit that South Carolina on 
one side, and the mechanical, and manufacturing, and free 
agricultural industry of the country on the other, have a 
right to move this great question here or elsewhere, with- 
out being subjected to such injurious imputations as these. 
I do not admit that the sentiment which excites these 
large masses of the community upon a subject so engross- 
ing as that of their occupations and property, is a low or 
degrading seitiment. Let me tell the gentleman from 
Tennessee, too, that the wealth of this nation, its safe 
tenure, its undisturbed enjoyment, its steady and honest 
accumulation, are beneath the notice of no American 
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statesman, in any crisis. Let me remind him that ciyi] 
government is instituted mainly for the care of property. 
He remembers how broadly this sentiment is asserted by 
Cicero, in the best treatise of morality that was ever writ. 
ten. ** Hane ob causam maxime, ut sua tenerent, respud. 
lice civitatesque constitute sunt.”? The promotion of g 
property interest, commerce, and public credit, we know 
historically was a leading inducement to the formation of 
this constitution itself. While, therefore, I would fain 
deem as pighly as the gentleman from Tennessce, of the 
office and duties of an American statesman, and appreciate 
fully the beauty and eloquence of his appeal to us to raise 
ourselves above avarice and ambition to patriotism and 
union, I say still that this great question is substantially a 
question of individual occupation, and property, and national 
wealth, and as such isto be discussed and settled. [ resume, 
then, and repeat, had these mechanical and manufactur- 
ing interests, and associated agricultural interests, grown 
up without any agency of yours, their preservation and 
prosperity would be now, in all the circumstances of this 
time, a leading object with every American statesman. 

But their claims upon you stand on stronger ground 
than this. Sir, the relation of this Government to these 
interests is peculiar and responsible. It isa parental rela. 
tion. Your legislation created them. You invited this pro- 
perty into this investment. You enticed these laborers into 
this vineyard. You called this capital from the land and 
the sea; you sought it out, and found it where it lay safe, 
diffused, and dormant, and embodied and fixed it in esta- 
blishments and occupations from which it cannot be extri- 
cated without ruin to its confiding owners. This consi- 
deration, ina great degree, determines the duty of this 
Government. You have plighted your faith, and the peo- 
ple have trusted in it. Henceforward your original per- 
fect freedom of choice is in some sort taken away. You 
may have doubted about the political economy of this 
question at first, and you may doubt now. You may have 
doubted about its constitutionality and expediency, then 
and now. The difficulty is, you heard all this matter fully 
debated; it was discussed by the press; in the primary 
meetings of the people all over the country, and on this 
floor by the first talents and the purest patriotism. You 
heard all, deliberated long, weighed carefully, and de- 
cided to adopt a permanent protective policy, and the 
whole people have acted upon your decision. You have 
put your hand to the plough, and how can you turn back’ 

Sir, this conduct of this Government, coupled with the 
subsequent investment of capital, or the continued em- 
ployment of capital before invested, constitutes a sort of 
legislative pledge to those who have relied on it. It is a 
reasonable assurance of the permanence of this system, 
holden out by the Government, on which confiding and 
intelligent men have embarked all their fortunes and all 
their hopes, and might judiciously do so. The distin- 
guished author, however, of the report of the memorial 
of the Free Trade Convention, holden in Philadelphia in 
September last, denies this. He observes, ‘after having 
given the fullest consideration to this important subject, 
your memorialists have not been able to perceive any 
other objection to the immediate adoption of their plan, than 
that which arises from vested interests; these are entitled 
to respect only because they do exist, and not on account 
of any presumed legislative pledge, which no Legislature 
could give, and which, if so intended, your memorialists 
altogether deny to be in any degree binding upon subse- 
quent Legislatures.” Sir, withoutintending any disrespect 
to the distinguished author whose abilities and services are 
fully appreciated, this doctrine seems to be as unsound as 
itis cold and severe. Properly explained and properly 
qualified, the protective legislation of this Government !s 
a pledge to the peuple, which is sacred, and which ought 
to be redeemed at the hazard of all things but honor and 
union. 
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But attend to the nature and limitations of this pledge. |posed duties are as accurately adapted and adjusted to 
What was the extent of the assurance given to the capital |the present condition of domestic manufactures, as the 
and labor of the country, by the passage of your various | existing duties were adapted to their condition when they 
tariffsof protection? Why, you undertook, to those who | were laid on? 
acted on it, to continue to afford them such and so much} In 1824 and 1828 certain protecting duties were im- 
protection against foreigners as you can afford by any|posed. This was done upon great consideration, and a 

icable assessment of duties of revenue. You are |careful study of this most complex subject in all its parts 
not to raise revenue for protection. You raise it to de-jand all its bearings. It has not been intimated by any 
fray the expenses of the Government, the army, the navy, |gentleman, and nota tittle of proof has been adduced on 
civil list, pensions, and miscellanies, and you are to raise |this occasion to show that those duties, taking into consi- 
no more than is necessary for those purposes. The amount |deration the state of our manufactures then, were too 
to be raised is first to be fixed by reference to those pur- |high for their object—effectual protection. But it is a 

s, and then that amount is to be so distributed upon |common and plausible thing to say that as a manufacture 
the objects of importation, as to afford the utmost prac- | grows, and strikes its root deeper, and acquires hardi- 
ticable incidental protection to domestic manufactures, if|hood and a self-sustaining capacity, as skill is improved, 
so much is necessary. If that blessed consummation so/and capital flows into the employment, and domestic 
devoutly wished by the report of the Committee of Ways |competition becomes adventurous and fortunate, that, 
and Means should ever be realized, and the Government |then, less than the original degree of protection is neces- 
should come to be administered for nothing, the manufac- |sary, and duties may come down somewhat. ‘This is the 
turer gets no more protection in this form. If five |argument from which there is most to dread. Sir, this 
millions should ever suffice to defray the expenses of ad-| project of reducing duties of protection, to keep pace 
ministering it, that sum measures the limits of protection. | with a supposed advancement of the manufacture, is the 
So far the manufacturer takes his risk, because he reposes|most delicate business that ever was undertaken. The 
upon a system which couples protection with revenue, | problem is this: if sixty per cent. was only adequate pro- 
and makes protection subordinate to revenue. tection in 1828, what rate per cent. is adequate protec- 

Sir, I limit and qualify this legislative pledge still more |tion in 1832? Nay, the problem is still more complicated. 
strictly. I agree that, if after the adoption of the pro-| You propose to abolish minimums; and therefore the 
tective policy by this Government, after capital had been | question is, what ad valorem duty now will be an exact 
invested, and manufactures had begun to spring up be-jequivalent for the artificial specific duty of the existing 
neath that policy; if, after all this, a new state of facts |tariff? Here, precision, certainty, proof, accurate calcu- 
substantially should present itself; if it should be ascer-|lation, are every thing. Five percent. more or less may 
tained either that no further protection was necessary, jmake all the difference between a protecting duty and 
the manufactures having outgrown that necessity, or that}a duty which yields no protection. The loose, indolent, 
all further protection was unavailing and inexpedient, it}and mischievous suggestion so often repeated, with so 
being discovered to be impossible to introduce or sustain | little meaning, that manufactures can now to a great de- 
them by such means, or that unforeseen and great mis-|gree take care of themselves, is an unsafe guide of prac- 
chiefs to other paramount interests would attend their|tical legislation. Where are the proofs on which you 
successful introduction by such means, then the pledge |assert that this industry can sustain this reduction? Show 
would be no longer obligatory, and Government might|your estimates. Work outthesum. ‘Take the complex 
abandon the policy of protection without staining its}and careful calculation upon which the Congress of 1828 
honor, or impairing confidence in its justice. To this|proceeded; go over it item by item, and let us see upon 
extent also the manufacturer takes his risk. what supposed alteration of circumstances you ground 

This brings us, sir, to the great question upon which {this perilous experiment. The cost of foreign produc- 
this deliberation, in the view of a practical statesman, |tion, the cost of domestic production, the dangers from 
mainly turns. Has a state of facts, substantially new and | fluctuations of foreign markets and business, and from 
material, arisen since the year 1824, or the year 1828, |frauds upon your own custom-houses, is there any new 
which discharges you of your pledge, and renders it|light upon these subjects? Have you examined witnesses? 
honorable, expedient, and honest to abandon the protect-|Have you so much as read an affidavit? Have you taken 
ed interests, and change the policy then deliberately adopt-|an observation? or do you go by dead reckoning’? And, 
ed? Sir, the Congress of 1824, and that of 1828, had jeither way, do let us look over your day’s work! Sir, 
their duty to do, and we have ours. They had their re-|they who are striving to overturn the system of protec- 
sponsibilities, and we have ours. In the discharge of that |tion, act intelligently and consistently in voting for this 
duty, under the whole weight of that responsibility, they |reduction of duty, if they can obtain no more, regardless 
settled this policy, and, in view of the vast interests now |of its extent and consequences. But I entreat the ma- 
embarked in it, we are to assume that it was rightly set-| jority of this House, the friends and framers of the system, 
tled. Our business is to inquire whether, in the eight |to be cautious how they receive the delusive, or, at the 
years which have since elapsed, matter ex post facto has |best, doubtful proposition, that a duty of one-half will as 
arisen, requiring us to undo what they have done. Hast effectually protect the interests to which they are devet- 
been ascertained, then, that no further protection is ne-|ed, now, as the whole duty protected them when it was 
cessary, manufactures having outgrown such necessity’ first imposed. They may voluntarily renounce protection, 
Nobody pretends this. It is admitted by every one who if they think the times demand the sacrifice. But let 
has debated this question here, and by the whole anti-|them not be deluded out of it; nor attempt to sooth the 
tariff press, that continued protection to some extent is |country by the pretence that it has been preserved, when 
indispensable, if the object be to retain the manufacturers |they know it has not, or do not know that it has. 
in their business, and keep up the wages of labor. If the; Upon the whole, sir, | submit that it has not been ascer- 
object be to drive them out of their business, or to reduce |tained, since 1824 or 1828, that no further protection is 
the wages of free labor to a level with the wages of Eu-|necessary, nor that the proposed degree of reduced pro- 
ropean pauperism, it is a different thing. Has it been tection is all which is necessary. ae 
ascertained, however, let it be further demanded, that the Well, sir, has it been ascertained that protection is un- 
protected manufactures have reached such a point that javailing and inexpedient, it being now discovered to be 
the rate of duties proposed by the bill submitted by the |impossible to introduce domestic manufactures by such 
Secretary of the Treasury will afford them adequate pro- }means atall, or at least without great ee 
tection? In other words, is it ascertained that the pro-l!expense’? Let it be premised that it is only four years 
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since the system was consummated. Even if you date |\the Government settled this ‘policy against a very divided 
back from 1824, it is quite too short a time to develop| public opinion, and therefore the continuance of such 4 
the fair action of a complex policy like this. He is a/\divided opinion ought to be cautiously received, as 4 
bold statesman, and that is a bold party and a bold admin- | reason for receding from it. Ido not know that in 1894 
istration which will say that the result of such an experi- the weight of opinion was not against the protecting tariff, 
ment has demonstrated that this kind of industry cannot | The literary press of this country and of England, the 
be engrafted upon the stock of the masculine morality, | professed and perhaps sincere sentiments of British states. 
energetic habits, the skill, perseverance, and frugality of |men given out in Parliament about that time, the whole 
this people. However the system had operated, nobody ,navigating and commercial interests, the united East and 
could say it had failed on a fair trial, and therefore should | South, some of the first abilities of the day in Congress, 
be abandoned. But I go further. I ask every member encountered by great abilities, it is true, on the other 
of this committee, if even the brief, and in some respects’ side; these were against it, and yet it was adopted. Was 
unfavorable experiment which has been made, does not|any body so weak as to suppose that a trial of eight years 
prove conclusively that this seed is sown on good ground, would convert all this body of op ition over to the tariff? 
and that, although it is yet but in the blade and the green Can you then honorably urge this anticipated continuance 
ear, it will shoot higher, and bring forth of full corn in of hostility, supposing it were undiminished, as a reason 
the ear a hundred fold. You have not overrated the for giving up a system with which so many interests haye 
capacities of your country, nor erred in your vision of her | since been intertwined, and which you adopted in defiance 
greatness. We sce far enough to know that whatever | of that hostility? But, sir, this is not all. Every candid 
of wealth, power, enjoyment, and aggrandizement, a man who hears me, will admit that public sentiment is 
diversified, persevering, rewarded, intellectual industry more favorable to the preservation of the tariff, than it 
will bestow upon a nation, is already within our grasp. was to its passage. The press, the elections, the voice 
We see far enough to know that the same great power of of the Northern States, Maryland, of East Tennessee, 
the social world, which reared and which upholds the} every thing proves it. 
strong columns of England’s ocean throne, will carry us} Will it be said, finally, that although opposition has 
up also to the same dazzling clevation, and cover us over, \diminished upon the whole, it has however assumed an 
in the fulness of time, with the same brightness of glory. | anomalous, organized, semi-belligerent form in one State; 
Sic tibi etiam itur ad astra! \that South Carolina will secede from the Union in five 
Gentlemen say, however, that they admit you can intro- months, if you do not abandon the protected interests’ 
duce and establish manufactures by a protective policy, | Is this a new and material fact, which requires us to aban. 
but it will cost too much. The price paid by the con-|don them? 
sumers of the country is too high, and the remuneration! This is a topic of great delicacy. The less perhaps | 
which we anticipate is too remote and too inadequate. say about it, the better. It may appear presumptuous in 
Sir, this does not come to the point. You expected it| me, after the solemn asseveration of the gentleman from 
would cost something thus to introduce manufactures, | South Carolina, [Mr. McDurris,] whose great talents and 
when you adopted this policy. You expected a tempo-|energetic and persevering character so well fit him for 
rary enhancement of prices to the consumers, and you fulfilling his own prediction, if he should be so minded, 
looked forward to a great ultimate national compensation, | (t do not think he oe to express the opinion that South 
overbalancing this sacrifice, ‘‘ casting your bread upon! Carolina will neither nullify nor secede; yet such is never- 
the waters to receive it again after many days.” jtheless my prevailing opinion, and certainly my hope 
The true question is this: Has it been proved, by the | One thing I take leave to say, with the freedom which is 
experiment of these eight years, that it will cost more the privilege and duty of the humblest in this body. She 
than you expected to establish manufactures by a pro-|has no more right, and no fairer pretext, to leave the 
tective policy? Do prices stand higher, or is domestic! Union, if you continue this policy, than Massachusetts 
competition less enterprising and successful, or have |has to go, if you abandon it. No casuistry can distinguish 
manufactures thriven more feebly than you anticipated, between the two cases. In 1816, Massachusetts resisted 
rendering it probable that you will be forced to give, not the adoption of the policy, and South Carolina favored it. 
too much for the whistle, but more than you meant to! In 1824 and 1828, they stood together in opposition. It 
- Sir, the reverse of all this has happened. ‘The|was adopted. Massachusetts acquiesced in the declared 
riends and foes of the system have been alike disappoint- ‘and constitutional general will, withdrew her capital from 
ed by its splendid and quick success. Prices have fallen, |the sea, and with no good grace at first began to manv- 
from some cause, competition is crowded and bold, and facture. South Carolina stood out against the law. She 
manufactures have multiplied themselves, if it so pleases asks you to repeal it to-day, because it does her a great 
the gentleman from Tennessee, ‘‘ beyond the dreams of jinjury. Massachusetts asks you not to repeal it, because 
avarice,” or of enthusiasm. \that will do her a great injury. Where is the difference! 
Has the experiment proved that the successful intro-| But the gentleman said that it is a great principle South 
duction of manufactures, by aid of this kind of legislation, |Carolina contends for; that her cause is glorious, com- 
works out in any way an overbalance of national injury?|mending her, whether she succeed or fail, to the appro- 
Does it operate to diminish revenue, or to depress trade, | bation of the world and posterity. 
navigation, commerce, and agriculture, and the wages of | Sir, there is no more principle on the South Carolina 
labor? Do the — cities wither under this curse? Does! side of this controversy, than there is on the Massachv- 
the country wither under it? Does it begin to develop | setts side of it. She would repeal the law, to benefit her 
anti-republican and aristocratical influences in oursociety? | cotton planters. We would retain it, to benefit our cotton, 
No, sir; the gentleman from Tennessee himself admits} woollen, and glass manufacturers, and keep up the wages 
that the eye of man never reposed upon a more soothing|of free labor. 1t does no discredit to either State to ad- 
spectacle of general enjoyment and prosperity than that | mit that it is a matter of property and interest which is in 
which this whole land—excepting only, what 1 do not|dispute. 1 think Burke says that all the great contests 
except, the Southern region of misery--this moment pre-/for liberty in modern times have turned chiefly upon 
sents. ‘* Thrice happy, if we but knew our happiness!” | questions of taxing. But I cannot allow that one State 
Will it be said, however, that public sentiment has at/has, in this particular, any advantage over the other. 
length declared against the system, and that thisisanew| Now, sir, I will judge “other States by my own State 
fact, relieving you of your pledge, and requiring you to|When I return to my constituents, and they ask me if 
retrace your steps? Sir, it should be borne in mind that | this yote which I am to give will not help to drive South 
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Jarolina out of the Union, I shall answer no; that South | upon your people by commercial regulation. They are 
Carolina is as patriotic as Massachusetts. 1 shall remind|a great good, only you may give too much for it. But 
them that if this great question had gone againstus; had} they all admit that manufactures, however unphilosophi- 
Congress in good faith, and in the exercise of its best| cally introduced and sustained, when establi are a 
discretion, decided to abandon the protective system alto- | perennial spring of resource and energy to a State. They 
gether, and thus had swept the ‘‘sweet and cheerful /all admit that it is the industry of England, helped for- 
surface” of Massachusetts as by the fire of judgment; I| ward perhaps by a hundred foolish laws of Edward or 
shall remind them that she would not secede, and that | Elizabeth, which has placed her at the head of modern 
South Carolina is no less nor more patriotic than Massa-| civilization, and put into her hands more than the sceptre 
chusetts. Of course the press will be, as it is, inflamma-|of the sea. Why, the gentleman from Virginia himself 
tory; turbulent conventions will be holden; lofty, passion-|[Mr. Boutpix] agrees with Alexander Hamilton in his es- 
ate language will be uttered; rash overt acts even may be timate of the national importance of manufacturing indus- 
done. But I trust stilt that her statesmen, and men of/|try. Now you choose to begin by forcing this species of 
tead, talent, and education; her moral and religious men;/ industry by a protecting tariff. Grant that you started 
her men of weight, property, and character; and, above | wrong. It is better to go through than to go back. It 
all, the old South Carolina rank and file, will stand stead-|is more economical to do so. Do you not see that the 
fast for union, as they were once foremost and first for | country has grown to your laws? Occupation, capital, 
independence. {n this all of us may be mistaken. But, | hope, which is the life of the world, are they not rapidly 
at all events, I do not recognise, in the position of South | accommodating themselves to this policy? The first bad 
Carolina, that new and unexpected fact which I demand | effects, the disturbance and derangement which mark the 
asthe condition apon which this pledge may be disregard- | moment of its introduction, are disappearing. Consumers 
ed, and these interests sacrificed. of all classes feel the benefits of a full domestic compe- 
Look then, sir, at the evil which you will do. You/tition. A great body of skill is generated, worth more, 
violate in some sort the plighted faith of the nation. You|in the contemplation of philosophical statesmanship, than 
inflict an injury upon those who have expected every |a thousand mines of barbaric gold. I suspect, therefore, 
thing from your honor, beyond estimate and beyond com- | that if Adam Smith were to come into this Hall at this mo- 
pensation. Sir, nobody can certainly foretell the manner | ment, he would tell us that to be sure we had started 
or the degree of the effect which the bill reported by the | foolishly; that we had set at naught his wisest counsels, 
Committee of Ways and Means will produce. The de-|and were rather an unmanageable set of pupils in political 
luge will sweep over the whole land, and sweil up to the |cconomy; but that we had gone so far in, that it was bet- 
tops of the mountains. How many may escape drowning, | ier to wade through than te wade back. He would say, 
what new formations may grow, and after what interval, |! imagine, that although it was a bad calculation to pre- 
upon the ruins of that old and fair creation that will have | pare this ground and sow this seed, at so much expense of 
perished in the food? Sir, this is a speculation into which | time and money, and against all the theories of husbandry, 
i have no means or spirit to enter. Some consequences, |it would be a still worse one, now that the season is so far 
however, of passing such a bill as that, are manifest. | advanced, and the crop is half leg high, to throw down the 
That vast mass of property in manufactures on hand; fence, and turn the cattle in, and wait through another 
buildings, machinery, stock in all stages of the process, |!ong and dreary winter, in the dream of witnessing a spon- 
fabrics unsold, wool, sheep, and the rest, would fall at|taneous crop of American wheat. But whatever he might 
once, and irrecoverably and incalculably in value. Wheels |say, sure | am the strong common sense of the people of 
will stop; operatives will be dismissed; bankruptcy will | this country will tell you this. 
follow; and sudden and violent transfers of property, and} [observed just now that all men admit the value of ma- 
great speculations on great sacrifices. A shock will be | nufactures to a nation, although they do not admit that it 
given to industry through all its thousand employments. |is expedient to force their growth by legislative stimu- 
After some interval, perhaps, of depression and appre-|{ants. It escaped my recollection at the moment, that the 
hension, capitalists would resume the business with|gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Bevx] seemed to argue 
diminished confidence, reduced and unsteady profits, and|not merely against the protective system, but against ma- 
the wages of free labor at nine pence aday. Sir, whe- nufacturing industry itself, as dangerous or umlesirable. 
ther manufacturing industry does or does not survive this| He argued that European, feudal policy regarded it with 
blow, the statesman, the party, the administration, which | favor, because it threw great masses of property into few 
inflicts it, has a great deal to answer for in this world. hands, depressing and impoverishing the body of the 
But this is not half the evil. The statesman who does| people; an aristocratical arrangement, having a tendency 
this deed, is guilty of prodigally squandering away a na-/|to uphold a privileged order, and furnishing reservoirs 
tional property worth more than the public domain. He and cisterns, whence princes and barons might draw the 
flings from him, like aspendthrift heir, all that has yet been pecuniary means of foreign or domestic war. Our policy 
done for the establishment of domestic manufactures. He] was different, he argued, and would regard manufactur- 
turns the shadow upon the dial many degrees backwards: ing industry differently. Sir, without intending to go out 
and now, after so much skill has been acquired, and so of my way to discuss this interesting topic, I will say that 
much capital turned in; just when the first evils and sa- the gentleman’s theory, however ingeniously supported, 
crifices which attend the introduction of this industry by|contradicts the whole history of the middle ages, and the 
legislative aid, are beginning to be compensated; just whele history of European politics and industry. That 
when prices and profits are fallen to their lowest desira- history tells us that the small commercial and manufac- 
ble point, and wages are steady and reasonable, and com- turing corporations which grew up by the seashores of 
petition eager; just when that which was sown in weakness all the feudal kingdoms of Europe, from Italy to England, 
8 rising in strength, he ¢hrows it all as a useless thing |and from Spain to the Hanse Towns, were the first seats of 
away. Sir, | do not believe that Adam Smith or Mr. | popular liberty in modern times. They were the first, 
Huskisson, if they were alive and here to<dlay, woukl givé | and they were long the only spots where any thing like a 
you such counsel. All men admit, and free trade theo-| free people existed, after the wane of the republican 
nsts as fully as any, that manufactures are indispensable of Greece and Rome; and it was the intelligence and spirit 
to the higher attainments of national greatacss, and con-|of this very population which rent the gorgeous and 
sideration, and wealth, and enjoyment. Nobody has de-| bloody trappings, and beat down the castle walls of feudal 
monstrated this proposition so well as Adam Smith. What | aristocracy, and gave to the world its first idea of repre- 
they contend for is, that you shall not force manufactures! sentative, popular Government. Modern European |i- 
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berty wasliterally the daughter of manufacturing and com-| to the tariff, has been a total failure. Other facts, noto- 
mercial industry and riches. ‘* These pursuits gave men| rious, and admitted, explain all the appearances. The 
wealth, and wealth gave them leisure, and leisure reflec-| over-production of the great staple of cotton, and its con- 
tion, and reflection taught them the knowledge and the} sequent fall in price; the superior ease and cheapness with 
worth of social right.” ‘The manufacturers and mer-| whichit can be raised in Alabama and Lousiana, compared 
chants of Europe, two hundred years before America| with South Carolina; the advantage for commerce pos. 
was discovered, almost in every feudal State, had com-| sessed by New York over Charleston; the fall of all prices 
pelled the prince and the nobles to erect them and their! and profits, and the wages of labor all over the work; 
representatives into a third branch of the national Parlia-| the great change of times within a few years requiring to 
ment; and Robertson observes ‘‘that all the efforts for} be met, but not yet met, by a corresponding change of 
liberty, in every country in Europe, have been made by! economy, and the habits of the South: these causes, and 
this new power of the Legislature.” It is quite remarkable, | others, including the peculiar character of the great body 
that in the time of James |, as the accomplished historian of| of Southern labor, explain every thing which is here re. 
his reign informs us, ‘the puritans of England, the fram-| lied on as indicating the bad effects of the tariff. To the ar- 
ers of the English constitution, and the founders of the| gument, that the tariff enhanees prices to the consumer, 
free republics, and undefiled religion of the new world,/ there are three answers. The first is, that if this be so, 
were of the middle class, wealthy traders, substantial shop-/ the evil is not sectional, but thrown impartially upon the 
keepers, mechanics, journcymen, and manufacturers;| whole consumption of the United States. The second js, 
and that they resided chiefly in the counties of Norfolk,! that there is no proof, and no reason to believe, that 
Suffolk, and Essex, in London, and the clothing towns of| prices would stand. permanently lower if the protective 
Gloucester, the most populous and most civilized quarters} policy were now abandoned, than they will permanently 
of England, the principal seat of manufactures, the asylum) stand under the steady operation of that policy. And 
of foreign protestants, and the scene of a large proportion) the third is, that if there is sectional grievance, there js 
of the martyrdoms of Mary.” Let me read to the gentle-| sectional compensation also. Fhe enhanced value of 
man a sentence or two from an article, in perhaps the) slaves asa marketable article to supply the growing de- 
ablest of the British tory journals, Blackwood’s Maga-| mand in the Southwest, the withdrawal of capital from 
zine. It was written in 1831; and the writer is attempt-| cotton to sugar in Louisiana, the increasing demand for 
ing to trace the origin and causes of that spirit of reform| cotton and flour in the North, the increasing ability of the 
which at this moment shakes all England like an earth-| Northern population to consume generally, creating an 
quake: ‘* The two great powers operating on human af-| enlarging demand for all sorts of foreign goods, and an 
fairs, which are producing this progressive increase of; enlarging correspondent demand for Southern exports to 
democratic influence, are the extension of manufactures, | pay for those goods; in all these ways, if there is sectional 
and the influence of the daily press. Manufactures, in| grievance, there issectional compensation too. ‘To the other 
every age and quarter of the globe, have been the fruit-| argument, that the tariff affects the producer of Southern 
ful source of democratic feeling. We need not appeal to! staples, over and above its effect on him as a consumer, | 
history for this eternal truth; its exemplification is too! cannot yield assent. Itis said, by Voltaire, [think, that no 
manifest in the present time to admit a moment’s doubt. | man is obliged to believe what he does not understand; and 
‘The manufacturers reside in small towns. ‘The members) | confess 1 do not comprehend how the tariff lessens the 
whom they return to Parliament will be the faithful mirror} price or the demand for cotton; and whether its proceeds 
of their demoeratic opinions. Every successive year| come home in goods or specie, and whoever brings them, | 
brings one of the rural boroughs within the vortex of ma-| see no clear and certain unfavorable effect upon Souther 
nufacturing wealth, and the contagion of manufacturing] productive labor or capital. But having said this, Bam wil 
democracy. Look at Preston and cthers, and an idea! ling toadmit that it does not fully meet the difficulty. Be 
may be formed of the democratic tendency of small manu-| it that there is no ground of complaint on the part of our 
facturing towns.”’ I really do not think it necessary to say} brethren of the South. Be it that there is no real evil 
more to prove that the industry which we ask you to pro-| produeed by the tariff, and removable by its repeal. 
tect is not hostile to the genius of our institutions, and the} There is evil, nevertheless, occasioned by it, which itis 
spirit of our civil policy. ; most desirable to remove. There is excitement which 
You see the evil which you will do. Who now will) one would wish to allay. There is alienation which on 
show us any good te compensate for so much evil? ‘Fhis} would wish to win baek to its first love. Et is not quite 
brings me to the interesting question: is the tariff pro-| enough to refute the reasoning, and explain away the ev- 
ductive of real, considerable, uncompensated injury to the) dence of the South. It is not encugh to taunt ber with 
South? 1 do not intend to discuss the question at length. | the recollection of that long series of hostile policy with 
I have examined it as well as | could; not for the purpose} which she pursued the industry gf New England whe 
of debating it here, because I thought my duty to the! she held the pewer. It is net enough to show, as surch 
South, my own constituents, and to the country, required] it ean be shown, that she was herself the author of the 
it. The opinion which Ihave formed, and on which 1] very policy which she now reprobates. Still the difficulty 
shall act, t ask leave briefly to declare, without troubling} recurs. ‘Fhere is a great sectional excitement; and tha’, 
you with the grounds of it at large. | whether groundless or not, is, perhaps, per ce, a case t 
I do not think, then, that it is made out, either as a doc-/act on. It is desirable to allay the excitement. Yes, 
trine of political economy by reasoning, or as a proposition] certainly. But how? Sir, my humble scheme is this: ! 
of fact by proof, that the existing protective system does! think, in the language of medical men, that the ease re 
produce evilin the South. Four of the seven Southern quires topical treatment, Iccal applications. Search out 
States, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi, arc} the seetional grievance, if you can find it. Finel what are 
as prosperous as any States in the Union. In the other} the articles exclusively of Southern consumption, and in 
three, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, there} portant in the economy of the South, and relieve them ot 
is no decline, or distress, or decay, but there is probably | all protecting duty. Strike them out of the statute. For 
a diminished or retarded growth of prosperity. Even!|so much let there be no tariffjfand let them be fabricaicd 
there, population advances more rapidly than in the tarifi}in Engiand, that the American Union may be preserve: 
States of New Hampshire, Connecticut, New Jersey, or} and let all others be, as they now are, effectually protect 
Delaware, and very nearly as rapidly in the tariff State of} ed. ‘There is negro clothing: gentlemen intiniat that 
Massachusetts. The attempt to trace the cause of this} this isan unimportant coneession. Why, sir, a distingn sh 
diminished prosper.ty, whatever may be the degree of it, ed member of the other branch of this Legislature f 
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Virginia, said these words in debate in that body during 
the present session: ‘*T urged (he is relating a conversa- 
tion with another United States’ Senator) the abandonment 
of duties on negro clothing. 1 said it will be kindly taken 
at the South, and go far to produceharmony.” Let it be 
given thea to kind feeling and harmony. 

There is cotton bagging, too. The duty on this article 
ought not to be yielded; but yet perhaps the same object 
may be differently effected. Perhaps a drawback of the 
amount of the duty on all foreign and all domestic cotton 
bagging sctually exported might adjust and harmonize 
the interests of the South and the West. This proposition 
was made on this floor two years since by a gentleman 
from Massachusetts. If those interested in the manufac- 
ture should renew it, it shall have my vote. The gentle- 
man from Alabama, [Mr. Crar,] after the glowing repre- 
sentation which he has just given us of the importance of 
this article to the producers of cotton, will hardly deny 
the value of this concession. 

In this way, by this mode of practice, perhaps some- 
thing may be done. There is no hope in any other. | 
do not call that a proposition of compromise of the gen- 
tleman from ‘Tennessce, [Mr. Bett,] which begins with 
an eloquent rebuke of both the contending parties, accus- 
ing one of avarice and the other of ambition, and both of 
want of patriotism, representing each as equally in the 
wrong, and ends with an elaborate argument to prove 
that the protective system ought to be rased to its foun- 
dations. And I do not call that a proposition of compro-} 
mise which comes from the Executive; which reduces the | 
duties on the whole circle of protected articles, leaving | 
some, but not leaving enough for the great New England | 
interests, (Pennsylvania fares better!) forgetting that in-| 
adequate protection is no protection; and forgetting, too, | 
thata duty may be too high to be defended as a revenue | 
duty, and yet not high enough to avail for protection. | 
That is not a compromise; or if so, it is inadmissible. 

One remark, sir, suggested by the impressive conclud-| 
ing observations of the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr-. | 
Witpe,} who has just resumed his seat, and I will relieve | 
thecommittee. 1 confessthat I have more than once during | 
this discussion been led to fear, with the gentleman from| 
Georgia, ina moment of despondency, that the diversity 
of employment growing up in the opposite extremities| 
of this country: manufactures, and what you may call the} 
agriculture of manufactures in the East, and that which! 
may be called the agriculture of commerce in the South; 
the consequent diversity of habits, opinions, and supposed 
or real interests which this may produce; the occasional 
struggles in which the two parties may be involved to get 
control of the national policy, and wield that to their se- 
veral advantage; the eternal and inherent hostility which 
exists between free trade doctrine and measures and pro- 
tective doctrine and measures; and that still deeper, still 
more unappeasable hostility which the gentleman fears 
may grow up between free labor and the employers of slave 
labor—I say, sir, [have thought it possible, as he has, that 
these causes may sever this Union. There seems to be, 
Ihave feared, ground laid for a separation of the States, 
not so much in the faults of man, as in the nature of 
things. 

But this feeling is all allayed and rebuked by the recol- 
lection ({ hope the gentleman from Georgia may derive 
consolation in the same way) that Washington long ago 
foresaw all these imaginary causes of disunion, and regard- 
ed them very differently. He foresaw, in his lifetime, 
that the East would be the seat of manufactures, and the 
South the region of agriculture, to the end of the world. 
He foresaw, too, that national legislation would be occa- 
sionally invoked to protect the domestic industry of the 
East against foreign regulation and foreign competition; 
and thus be made to press, perhaps with severity, upon 
the agriculture and commerce of the South. But he con- 
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templated all this with exultation, not fear. He saw in 
this diversity of pursuits and interests, not the seeds of dis- 
solution, but the ties of union, ‘stronger than links of 
iron”--*a triple cord which no man can break.” In his 
farewell address, written in 1796, after these different, 
not adverse tendencies of labor and capital had developed 
themselves; after it was plain that the East would manu- 
facture, and the South raise cotton, rice, and tobacco, 
through all time; after Alexander Hamilton, his bosom 
friend, had unfolded the national uses and value of manu- 
facturing industry, and had recommended all sorts of pro- 
tection, and prohibition, and bounty, to introduce and 
sustain it; after Congress had passed one act expressly for 
the encouragement of domestic manufactures, thus making 
it plain to his foresight that national legislation would be 
brought in aid of the great object: after all this, he ex- 
presses himself, not with apprehension, but with confi- 
dence, or, rather let me say, with joy. He says: ** [n your 
interest, every portion of our country finds the most com- 
manding motive for carefully guarding and preserving the 
union of the whole. The North, in an unrestrained in- 
tercourse with the South, protected by the equal laws of 
a friendly Government, finds in the production of the 
latter great additional resources of maritime and com- 
mercial enterprise, and precious materials of manufactur- 
ing industry. The South, in the same intercourse, bene- 
fiting by the same agency of the North, sees its agriculture 
grow, and its commerce expand.” Sir, the condition of 
our coasting trade and internal commerce, at this moment, 
is the best possible commentary on the wisdom of this 
scripture. 

What then is there, sir, so very terrible in the signs of 
these times? What is this great crisis upon which gentle- 
men are so eloquent? What if there be some excitement 
of feeling, some harsh words, and some lowering looks 
between the brethren of this wide household? What 
if South Carolina, and Pennsylvania, and Massachu- 
setts, do feel strongly, and express themselves strongly, 
on this question? All these things must needs be, and 
may very safely be. They are only part of the price—- 
how inadequate the price'-—-which every nation pays for 
greatness and liberty. All signal and durable national 


|fame and empire are reached, if they ever are reached, 


through such occasional and temporary tribulation as this. 
The history of every free State which ever existed, filling 
space enough to leave a history, is an unbroken record of 
internal strife, and sharp civil contention, and the celli- 
sion of interests and feelings which the good men of the 
time thought utterly irreconcilable, but which were yet 
harmoniously reconciled; the appointed discipline, by 
means of which they severally ascended to their places in 
the system of the world. Instead, then, sir, of anticipat- 
ing with the gentleman from Georgia the time when, in 
pursuance of the pathetic suggestion of the patriarch 
which he has just repeated, we shall divide our flocks and 
herds, and take each our several way, ‘‘that there be no 
more strife between us;” instead of looking with so much 
apprehension upon this diversity of pursuits and interests, 
let us adopt a more cheerful theory. Let us agree to see 
in it, as long as we can, ‘* merely that combination and 
that opposition of interests, that action and that counterac- 
tion which, in the natural and the political world, from 
the reciprocal struggle of discordant powers, draws out 
the harmony of the universe.”” ‘This is the language of 
one of the wisest men and most accomplished minds that 
ever lived. Lhope ourexample may illustrate its truth. 

Mr. BURGES next rose, but, as the hour was Jate, lie 
moved for the rising of the committee. 

The motion was negatived—yeas 63, nays 71. 

Mr. BURGES then proceeded a short time, when he 
gave way to a motion by Mr. STEWART for the rising of 
the committee. But the committee refused to rise—-yeas 
61, nays 64 7 
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Mr. B. thereupon resumed, and had continued to k danger of bei i out of house and home; but no 
fur some time; when os one as wk ben follow, unless the Government was at 
Mr. DAVENPORT observed that the gentleman was/the same time benefited. 
in feeble health, and much exhausted, renewed the} Mr. W. coneluded by saying that the gentleman from 
motion for the rising of the committee. But it was again} Ohio [Mr. Vinton] had desired him to state to the House 
ived—yeas 51, nays 58. that that gentleman was quite unwell and confined to his 
Mr. BURGES now declined toproceed. [His remarks|room, and requested that the subject might be postponed, 
to-day are embodied with those he delivered on the 16th, | He therefore moved to lay the bill and amendment on the 
when he again addressed the committee. } table, but withdrew the motion, on request; and a desu|- 
Mr. BURD addressed the committee, and spoke till| tory discussion arose as to the propriety of postponing. 
near eight o’clock. Mr. WHITE, of Florida, said it could not be necessary, 
Mr. CLAYTON, of Georgia, obtained the floor, and |after the very satisfactory explanation of the principles of 
moved for the rising of the committee; but the motion was/the bill under consideration by the chairman of the com. 
lost—-yeas 32, nays 68. mittee to the House yesterday, for him to occupy much 
No quorum having voted, the committee rose, and re-| of its attention at this late period of the session. He could 
ported the fact to the House; and not, however, in justice to his constituents, who were so 
Mr. SPEIGHT moved a call of the House. deeply interested, allow the occasion to pass without pre- 
Mr. WICKLIFFE advocated, and Mr. CLAYTON op- |sentingsome views which had not been adverted to by others 


posed the motion. in the debate. It is now too late, continued Mr. W., to 
Mr. DAVIS, of South Carolina, moved an adjournment | question the pre-emption poliey. It is true, that, for ten 
--yeas 68, nays 74. years prior to 1826, it had been abandoned; but its aban- 


{Lights were now brought into the Hall. } donment had brought no adequate consideration to the 
The House again went into committee. public treasury for the individual oppression it produced 
Mr. CLAYTON expressed great reluctance to address | throughout the new States and Territories. I assert it as a 
the committee at this lute hour; whereupon, fact, sustained by the history of the country, that there 
Mr. CRAWFORD moved that the committee rise; but |has never been a period.so prolific in fraud and specula. 
the motion was refused--yeas 59, nays 64. tion as between the years 1816 and 1826—the former the 
Mr. CLAYTON declined speaking; whereupon, period of the first report against this system, and the lat. 
Mr. KERR again moved for the rising of the committee, | ter the revival of the policy in favor of occupants in the 
and the motion at length succeeded—yeas 61, nays 60. | Territory of Florida. 1 will hazard another general re. 
Mr. REED then moved an adjournment. mark, and that is, that the land system has never been so 
Mr. VERPLANCK demanded the yeas and nays; which | prosperous to the country, or to the Government, as since 
being ordered and taken, stood as follows: yeas 75, nays 55. |\the renewal of the pre-emption rights to settlers on the 
So the House adjourned at eight o’clock. public lands. As some gentlemen here have never before 
had seats on this floor, and may not have turned their at- 
Tuurspay, June 14, tention to the subject, | trust I shall be pardoned fors 
‘ d le brief explanation of the provisions of the bill and the 
PRE-EMPTION RIGHTS. aad P 
The House resumed the consideration of the bill from} The original bill, as it passed the Senate, was the one 
the Senate, granting the right of pre-emption to settlers| introduced into that body last year, the objeet of which 
on the public lands. The question being on concurring| was to place those settlers on the public lands who were 
with the amendment of Mr. Wick.irre, as modified by! prevented from availing themselves of the provisions of 
the amendments submitted by Mr. Imvin and Mr. Vinton, |the act of 1829-’30, in consequence of the public surveys 
Mr. CLAY said that he had risen, not to enter into the | not having been made prior to the period fixed in that lav 
general debate, but merely to correct a misstatement of|4s the limitation for the presentation and proof of the 
the gentleman from Ohio, in reference to facts. The|claims. This provision is one of such obvious justice ani 
amendment proposed by the committee was confined to) propricty, that it is presumed there is not a member of ( 
settlers upon land which had not been offered for sale, House who will object to it. 
and which was not subject to private entry. This could! The amendment gives a pre-emption to all bona fide oc- 
not suspend the sales of the public lands. On the contra-|cupants up to the Ist of January, 1832. [am in favor of 
ry, the amendment expressly provided that the President |the amendment, as well as the original bill; and, as th: 
might sell at any moment he thought expedient, and the ;amendment will supersede the bill, and is more beneficial 
settler claiming the benefit of the law must pay the mo-|in its character, I trust it will be adopted. 
ney for the land at least two weeks previous tothe day} This right of pre-emption, as the word imports, gies 
fixed by the President for the public sale. The single |to the occupant the privilege of entering the quarter sc 
question presented to the House was, whether the Go-|tion of land on which he has erected a house, and made 
vernment would sell its land to a man who had improved |improvements, at the minimum price. These settlers are 
it, and built a house upon it, on as good terms as it would | the pioneers of the forest, the bold adventurers who pene: 
to another person. The difference in the average amount |trate the wilderness, open roads, establish ferries, ant 
of public lands sold at auction, above the minimum of one |bridge creeks, for the accommodation of the larger pw! 
dollar and twenty-five cents, at which the settler was to|chasers who follow them, and take up larger portions 0! 
get it, did not amount to five mills on an acre, which was |the public domain. 
not sufficient to pay the expense of survey, and the salary} If there is any one here who can so far forget wha! 
of the register and receiver. due to this enterprising class of our fellow-citizens as (0 
Mr, WILLIAMS doubted the policy of passing such a|make an estimate of dollars and cents in the sale of th 
bill at all, The Government had a general law forbidding |small tract upon which his humble cottage is established, 
uatters to settle on the public lands. Either that law | would ask him to look at the returns of the land sales 0! 
should be repealed, or this not passed; for this went to in-|all the new States, and particularly of the ‘lerritor) ol 
vite these citizens to do the very thing which the other |Florida. He will find that the sales of public lands, upo" 
law prohibited. The arguments for the amendment, if|an average, do not exceed five cents upon the acre the 
carried out, would go to abolish the public sales of the na-|minimum price. What, then, is the result of the refus 
tional domain entirely, and to let the whole be settled un- to pass this bill? The little cabin and small field of t! 
der pre-emption laws. Gentlemen said the settler was in| poor man is offered at public auction; and, if it s Ils f 
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more than the Government price, the additional value has | “Mr. SEVIER 0 


osed the postponement, and 
been given to it by his improvement, which no just or| Mr. MERCER advocated it; when the question being 
Tberal Government would ever avail itself of. — how-/| taken, the subject was postponed until! to-morrow. 
ever, as far as my experience goes, is not the usual course. , i 
The occu nt is left at the mercy of unfeeling and heart-| VIRGINIA CLAIMS. 


less tors, who live upon the distresses of the poor. | 


A land sale is advertised; the purchasers attend; the poor) 
settler has scraped together just enough to purchase at! 
one dollar and a quarter per acre. The Shylocks and 
speculators say to him, give me one, two, or three hun- 


The bill on the subject of the Virginia claims next com- 
ing up, 

Mr. BARBOUR read some extracts from the report of 
Mr. Secretary Hamilton in reference to the allowance of 
claims in cases where the General Government had had 


dred dollars, or I will buy your improvement, and turn) the services of troops raised by the States, and argued to 
your wife and children into the woods. The money is not| show that if the evidence had been ready in 1790, the 
to be had, and a note, horse, gun, or cow, is given, and/ claims in the bill would have been allowed and settled, 
the land at last sold at the price proposed in this bill. The| together with others of a similar nature, at that time. He 
Government is not benefited, and one of its citizens who) pressed the equitable consideration, that as the Govern- 


would, at any moment, hazard his life in its defence, is 
oppressed and defrauded. This is no picture of fancy; it 
is of daily occurrence. I have even heard of instances in 
which the last cow has been taken from a poor man, and 
the small sum of five dollars, not to bid for the improve-| 
ments of an occupant upon the public lands. The object 
of this law is to put an end to this vile and infamous traf- 
fic. Poverty has evils enough, without adding to it petty 
oppressions and frauds of this sort. 

The worthy gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. Wrt- 
uiaMs,}] for whose opinions, generally, I have great re- 
spect, has told us Yhat there is a law prohibiting settle- 
ments upon the public lands, and that this bill is intend- 
ed to reward the violators of that law. 

I had occasion some years ago to examine this question, 
and to debate it in this House, in opposition to a gentleman 
from Ohio, who has steadily (since Ohio has had all the 
benefit of these laws) opposed the extension of the policy 


to other portions of the Union, or to its provinces. 1} 


ment had received the services of the troops in question, 
the Government, and not the State of Virginia, was bound 
to remunerate their services. 

Mr. ROOT took the floor in opposition to the bill, and 
spoke until the expiration of the hour. 

THE TARIFF. 

The House then went into Committee of the Whole, 
and resumed the subject of the tariff. 

Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, addressed the commit- 
tee in support of the amendment moved by Mr. Davis, of 
Massachusetts, in reference to the duty on woollens, and 
confined his argument almost exclusively to that branch 
of the subject, which he illustrated by putting a variety of 
cases to show the effect and the oer of protection. 

Mr. CLAYTON, of Georgia, followed. In rising, he ex- 
pressed his intention to offer an amendment to the bill, in 
effect as follows: 

Ist. After the Istof January, 1835, all duties should be 


then maintained, to the satisfaction of every gentleman, lad valorem, and for no other object but revenue. 


friend or enemy to the bill, that there was no such law 
now in force as that referred to by the honorable gentle- 
man from North Carolina. I have not now time to go in- 
to this question again. I will only remark that there was 
such a law passed in 1807, the object of which was to pre- 
vent settlements on the public lands without a permit from 
officers of the Government. That law was designed 
for a class of floating Spanish and French concessions, 
and was intended to prevent their location and posses- 
sion, under them, after the cession of Louis ana. 

That provision was local in its object, and was practical- 
ly repealed in 1814, and has never been considered by 
the Government, nor the occupants, in force since. The 
settlers provided for in this bill are not trespassers and 
violators of law, as some gentlemen suppose. 

I will not detain the House by continuing this argument. 
It is well known that in the year succeeding the pre-emption 
law of 1829-’30, the sales of the public lands increased 
more than a million of dollars. It is the truest policy of 
this Government to encourage the extension of our settle- 
ments to the borders of the confederacy, and to give to 
our poor, enterprising citizens an interest in the soil 
which they will be called upon to defend whenever it shall 
be invaded. 

_ Messrs. SPEIGHT and ISACKS spoke on the same 
side; when 

Mr. WILLIAMS renewed his motion to lay the bill and 
amendment on the table. Negatived. 

The question recurring on agreeing to the amendment 
of the committee, 

Mr. TAYLOR advocated the postponement until the 
gentleman from Ohio should have had an opportunity of 
further expressing his views on the bill. 


Mr. CLAY said the gentleman had made something 


like forty speeches on the subject, and the House was} 


fully aware of his views. 
Mr. WHITTLESEY advocated the delay, as did also 
Mr. CARR, though he was in favor of the amendment. 


2d. That for the first year all duties above should be 
reduced to thirty-five per cent.; for the second, twenty- 
five; and after that they should be regularly fifteen per 
cent. until altered by law. 

3d. That, for the purpose of constitutionally and equal- 
ly protecting manufactures, Congress should freely give 
its consent to any State that chose to manufacture, to lay 
such duties as it might deem necessary to encourage that 
business, within its own limits, upon any imports or ex- 

ports to or from any foreign nation whatever; provided 
said duties were paid into the federal treasury. 

Mr. CLAYTON then proceeded to say that almost every 
| gentleman who had addressed the committee had _pro- 
| nounced this a most grave and serious question. Judging 
from the extraordinary apathy which seems to prevail in 
this body, said Mr. C., it would not be so considered by 
me; and I should much sooner take it for a farce than a 
tragedy. It is a remarkable fact, Mr. Chairman, and I 
doubt whether due credit will be given to its relation, that 
while this whole country, from its centre to its circumfer- 
ence, is under the tremor of deep anxiety; when all eyes 
are directed to this very point for safety from the impend- 
ing storm; when in all quarters there is one general ex- 
| pression of concern, prompted by a sensibility which has 
received its last increase from the peculiar urgency of the 
crisis; no such feeling pervades the representatives of the 
people assembled in this Hall. So indifferent have mem- 
| bers been to this discussion, that speakers have been com- 
| pelled to address empty seats. Five times during this 
| debate have you been obliged to descend from your chair, 
and report to the Speaker that there was not a quorum in 
\the House. What a fact to communicate to the American 
people! And, sir, those who have generally remained, 
have either been franking documents or dozing over news- 
papers. {Here Mr. C. was called to order by a member, 
as improperly reflecting upon the members of the House. 
|Mr. C. observed that the gentleman ought to remember 
that the present company is always excepted. He hoped 
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they would take nothing of his remarks to themselves; if 
they did, he would barely say they were made with a view 
to get their attention, and having succeeded in what most 
had failed to obtain, he would proceed to the subject.) 
Mr. Chairman, the question before usis an important one, 
and if appreciated in the degree of its profound interest, 
and the still more absorbing character of its probable re- 
sults, it involves a responsibility too big for utterance. 
To my mind, admonished by facts, and warned by the 
feelings of the country, I sm almost tempted to predict 
that, unless an auspicious issue attends the present delibe- 
rations, they are the last that will ever again engage the 
attention of this body within these walls. It is not now a 
question of dollars and cents, but of liberty and equality. 
Every thing done on this occasion will soon be delivered 
over to history, and he who now stands by the cause of 
freedom, posterity will stand by him. A fame of enduring 
honor awaits the firm, aud a name of as lasting infamy 
shall follow the faithless. 

Before I proceed further, it is proper that I mention the 
great disadvantage under which those who oppose this 
system are compelled to labor; but it is precisely such as 
all minorities in all Governments are doomed to encounter. 
They cannot be credited in the statement of their suffering. 
Their complaints are treated as the offspring of delusion. 
They are either reproached with the suspicion of misre- 
presentation, or, what is worse, insulted by the insinuation 
of ignorance. Either is an insolence not to be borne by 
ordinary tempers, but when united, presents an aggrava- 
tion beyond the most subdued forbearance. 
memorials of petty meetings of the manufacturers, and 
their unthinking dependents, gotten up from motives of 
sheer personal considerations, unconnected with objects 
of State, or uninfluenced by principles of patriotism, are 
poured in upon this House, and demanding its implicit 
faith to all their suggestions, the remonstrances of whole 
States aggrieved by these operations are pronounced delu- 
sions! ‘The South has held town meetings, and petitioned, 
but it is alla delusion! Vhe South hasheld county mect- 
ings, and memorialized, but this too is a delusion! The 
South, by its Legislatures, has remonstrated; this also isa 
delusion! It has expostulated by its representation on 


this floor, actuated by not only acommon interest with | 


their constituents, but the higher incentive of their ap- 
proving voice and continued confidence; but this is all 
delusion! It has protested, and had that solemn warning 
entered upon the archives of the Senate, the place where 
States speak their sovereign will; and yet all this is delu- 
sion! Even the honorable gentleman who opened this 
debate, and who has recently given to some gentlemen* 
such proof of a higher quality than even ability, cannot 
be believed on this question, though his statements are 
made under the solemn sanctions of testimony, and are 
doubtless made in the utmost sincerity. No! the truth is, 
that virtue of his ‘* which is something better than talent,” 
receives its proper regard when it suits a purpose, but is 
no better than other people’s honesty when it ceases to be 
useful. 

In the name of every thing that is sacred, how are 
grievances to be redressed that are denied all credit, 


against which every avenue of conviction is closed? Of 
what avail is reasoning with that individual whose eye is}! 
blind to the truth, whose earisshut to the evidence, whose | 


mind isimbued with prejudice, whose heart is locked against 
justice,and whose verdict issought agaiust himself? 1 confess 
Mr. Chairman, it is a hopeless undertaking, and thus far 
all argument has proved as useless as it is hopeless; but, 
sir, we have arrived ata crisis when debate must cease, 
and this matter will, Serhaps, have to be referred to some 


*’ Mr. Adams, in a late speceh, highly complimented the talents of 
Mr. MeDuffie, and added, he bad, on a tate occasion, witnessed in 
hun “ something beter than talent,” evidently alluding to the bank 
buvestipation, 
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other arbitrament. It is extremely desirable, therefore 
that we lay our manifesto before the world, and there . 
no better place from which it shall issue than the Hall; 
of Congress, the great seat and source of our injury. 
To speak to the people of the South, through the hic) 
privilege of the freedom of debate, is now all that is left to 
us, and it is my intention on the present occasion to use 
that right to the utmost of my ability. 

I propose to consider this great question under a tivo. 
fold aspect: first, as to its constitutionality; and, second 
its expediency. 

First. I have many reasons for troubling the committee 
with my views on the constitutional point. The pcople 
of the South have always opposed this objection to the 
tariff system; and though it has been ably argued and most 
triumphantly maintained by our writers at home, yet our 
speakers in Congress have never seriously and fully dis. 
cussed the subject on this ground. Contenting themselves 
with the mere assertion of the fact by way of protestation, 
our opponents have nearly taken it for granted that the 
point was yiekled. If ever the people are driven to the 
necessity of redressing their own wrongs, as I verily 


| believe they will shortly have it to do, it must be upon 


constitutional principles; to be well fortified in the matter, 
is, therefore, all-important. There is another ground 
iwhich will justify the interposition of self-redress. Ne. 
|tions, as well as individuals, cannot admit of oppress'on 
|Vhis always implies the violation of natural law, which 
{cannot be restrained by human regulation so as to pre- 
vent the repulsion of cruel or unnecessary suffering. | 
shall maintain that both these grounds exist in the pre. 
sent condition of the people, as resulting from the tariff 
i system, and that, under either one or the other, or bot) 
together, they will have the undoubted right to resist its 
intolerable exactions. 

Though f am aware that all constitutional objections are, 
of late days, treated with contempt in this House; that 
they furnish materials for ridicule, food for the wit of 
punsters, and merriment for still lower jesters; yet there 
are places out of this chamber, of searching acumen ar 
penetrating wisdom, where they will receive a more sedate 
consideration. 

When Great Britain acknowledged the independence of 
ithe colonies, they were as independent of each other ss 
they were of the world. There was an individual mo- 
ment of time, and perhaps the brightest of their existence, 
}when they were left to their own exclusive self-gover- 
ment. Their confederation was altogether voluntan 
If, at the termination of the revolution, their debt, pro- 
duced by that struggle, had been discharged, and if 
all wars could have ceased from that eventful period, 
every one perceives there would not have been any eartlily 
reason forthe Union. The States individually could have 
regulated all the concerns necessary to municipal govern 
ment. The honest discharge of their debt, and the dre 
\of intestine and foreign wars, were, therefore, the sole 
motive to the confederation; any other inducement is 
and ridiculous. It was physical and not moral foree, i 
jwas strength and not intelligence, needed and sought by 
ithe States. Even under their connexion with the parent 
|country, they were always competent to their own self: 
government, without the aid of each other’s councils. _ 

Notwithstanding the ‘articles of confederation” carried 
jus successfully through the war, doubtless by virtue of the 
‘great cause which it was serving, and the common dangers 
jand sufferings of the people, yet they were found too 
'weak for a state of peace, and General Washington pro- 
icured the Congress of that day to propose to the States 
ithe adoption of a system, the avowed object of which was 
'**to obtain from the States substantial funds for funding 
the whole debt of the United States.” ‘This was the seed 
|that was cast upon the bosom of the States, anc from 
which has sprung that tremendous growth witne sed in 
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the present power of the Union. So jealous, however, | with but the single power of direct taxation—to levy a tax 
were the States that some mischief would ensue if the|on persons and property—so that they may know what 
articles of confederation were disturbed, that, for a long| they give, and of course how it is spent.” Well, now 
time, they refused this and other similar propositions. _At} suppose, for a single moment, you discover another mem- 
jength they yielded to constant and urgent importunity, | ber rising from his seat, and by the time he is erect, he says: 
pr oes OF oa met in May, ’87, not to frame a constitu-| ‘*Mr. President, I entirely accord with that proposition, 
tion, for they had no such powers, but, once assembled, | but | would offer an amendment: I propose to confer upor: 
they took upon themselves to produce that giant that is|the new Government the additional power to lay a tax upon 
now striding over the States, and crushing at every step} persons and property, to protect manufactures; that is, 
some of their invaluable rights. They avowed, however, | (do not misunderstand me, ) to compel the people to con- 
at the time, to have breathed into that instrument nothing | tribute, not only to the support of Government, but to 
more than the spirit and capacity ‘‘to protect and secure | moneyed men, for the purpose of making a profitable 
the States from foreign danger, and give them peace and | investment of what is called capital.”’ 
harmony at home.” (Luther Martin.) And another mem-| Does any man believe that such a principle would for 
ber, afler the constitution was adopted, informed his State|an instant have been tolerated? Does any man believe 
that it was intended ** as a shield against foreign hostility, |that such a proposition would have succeeded? Then, 
and a firm resort againt domestic commotion.” Refusing, | where is the difference between direct and indirect taxa- 
however, tosign it, he gave asa reason thathe “feared more|tion? The latter is not variant in its purpose from the 
from inaccuracies in a constitution, than from gross errors} other, and has precisely the same object in view. Being 
in any other composition, because our dearest interests} levied upon the consumption of the country, it is intended 
are to be regulated by it; and power, if loosely given, es-|to permit the citizen to tax himself just as he pleases, and 
pecially where it will be interpreted with great latitude, | to whatever extent he thinks proper. This being one of the 
may bring sorrow in its execution.” (Gov. Randolph.) / only two modes of taxation for the support of Government, 
Since the Government has gone into operation, the Fe-|it cannot be used for any other purpose, any sooner than 
deral Court has pronounced the following interpretation|the other mode, to wit, direct taxation; and if, as ] have 
of its constitutional powers: ‘* It isthe genius and charac-| shown, no member of the convention would have dared 
ter of the whole Government, that its action is to be ap-|to tax the people directly for the purpose of encouraging 
plied to all the external concerns which affect the States| manufactures, they could not do it indireetly. But, Mr. 
generally; but not to those which are completely within a| Chairman, I will show that this very thing was attempted, 
particular State, which do not affect other States, and|and positively refused; and surely when the reasoning and 
with which it is not necessary to interfere for the purpose|the fact concur to reject this power, it must be matter of 
of executing some of the general powers of the Govern-! great and just complaint to exercise such right. 
ment.” (Marshall. ) I do not pretend to the refinement necessary to interpret 
Intention is every thing in all human compacts; and here | constitutions, but I refer every candid and honest mind to 
we have it indicated as clear as the sun at noonday. Be-|the plain common sense construction of individual con- 
fore { proceed further, I lay down the following proposi-| tracts; and I would ask any one, without regarding the 
tions, which, however they may be received in this Hall, | character of his intellects, or even excepting to the vio- 
dare not be denied at home, and especially at the ballot | lence of his prejudices, if, in deliberating upon certain 
boxes: That every perversion of law is a violation of} propositions made with an express view to complete a par- 
law; in other words, to violate its intention, is to violate its | ticular agreement, one of those propositions should be 
letter. That taxation is the main spring of Government, | clearly rejected, no matter from what cause, whether it 
without which it cannot proceed; that all taxation must be| would be just or reasonable that this selfsame discarded 
exclusively for the objects of Government; and being, in} proposition should afterwards become a part of the con- 
the language of Mr. Jefferson, a part of the honest labor) tract, and stand in full force and dignity with the other 
of the people, just so much, and no more, as is honestly | acknowledged stipulations. How stand the facts in re- 
necessary for that purpose should be exacted. They yield] ference to the federal constitution? On the 18th day of 
a part of their property to protect the balance; any thing} August, °87, the following additional powers were pro 
required beyond this is a fraud upon their rights. Does} posed to be vested in Congress, viz. 
any one dispute this doctrine? Ll suppose not. Then let] «fo establish a university. To encourage, by proper 
usapply it to our Government. In order, Mr. Chairman, | premiums and provisions, the advancement of useful know- 
that the members of the committee may fully comprehend | ledge and discoveries. To establish seminaries for the 
what Iam about in laying down these premises, I would beg) promotion of literature, and the arts and sciences.” 
them to go with me, in their imaginations, right to the} Here, then, are three distinct propositions looking to 
hall of the convention, and look upon those worthies as| the promotion of knowledge, literature, discoveries, and 
they are framing and putting together that noble structure. | the arts and sciences. [ wish the committee to mark well 
Let them imagine, for a moment, that they see them|these particular subjects, as 1 will presently show the use 
cautiously proceeding, trying its proportions here, and/ 1 intend to make of them. On the same day this other as 
squaring its dimensions there, until they get to that exact] distinct proposition was made, viz. 
and critical point when it becomes necessary to invest the} «*To establish public institutions, rewards, and im- 
new Government with the taxing power, the main spring| munities, for the promotion of agriculture, commerce, 
of this great machine. Suppose, for a moment, you see} trades, and manufactures.” On the next day but one, it 
a grave and venerable member ris in his place, and sober-| was further proposed that there should be a ‘secretary of 
ly inform the president that they have arrived at that part] domestic affairs. It shall be his duty to attend to mat- 
of their work where the utmost skill is required. Listen jters of general police, the state of agriculture and manu- 
to him for a moment. He say s, **Mr. President, the tax-) fuctures, the opening of roads and navigations, and the fa- 
ing power is that which makes a people feel their Govern-| cilitating communications through the United States; and 
ment; it brings them nearer to it; it makes them watch its| he shall, from time to time, recommend such measures 
operations; it enlists their affections; and when improperly |and establishments as may tend te promote those ob- 





used, excites their resentments; it binds them to its move-| jects.” (Jour. of Con. from p. 259 to 266.) Here, then, 
ments; in fine, it isthat great preservative and animating |is the subject of manufactures, by name, brought to the 
principle which upholds and sustains all its useful func-| consideration of the convention. We have now the two 


tions, 


; ’ } } ‘ ‘ ’ ' sats 
1 propose, therefore, sir, in order to make the pco-| great objects of nec and mantfaectures distinetly sub- 


‘ 


feel and know this new Government, that we clothe it} mitted to the framers of the constitution Vheee several 
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propositions were referred to what was called the Commit-| But, Mr. Chairman, how does it Sep that the richt 
tee of Detail; and afterwards, on the 3lst of August, were|to promote manufactures is drawn within the control of 
referred, together with some other reports which this same | Congress, and not the right to promote science and liters. 
committee had partially made, to a grand committee com-| ture? No one believes that Congress can erect univers). 
posed of one member from cach State. On the Sth of| ties, academies, and free schools, patronize learning and 
September this committee reported, among other things, | knowledge, any other way than that specially prescribed 
the following proposition, which is now found standing in |in the constitution, to wit, ‘* by securing to authors, for 4 
the constitution, to wit: ‘lo promote the progress of} limited time, the exclusive right to their writings;” and 
science and the useful arts, by securing for limited times, | yet science and the useful arts stand connected in the con. 
to authors and inventors, the exclusive right to their re-| stitution, and subject to the same limitation. How docs 
spective writings and discoveries.” After having the |it happen, then, I repeat, seeing that both these subjects 
whole subject before them; after discussing it as thoroughly | were presented at the same time, and _— in the same 
as they did every thing else; after submitting it to two com-| manner, that Congress can encourage the one and not the 
mittees, behold, the above clause was all that could be pro-|other by taxation? If, however, there is any one whi yet 
duced from the unequivocal propositions to grant the | doubts on this question, what will he say, what can he say, 
power to the Federal Government of protecting manufac-|when he comes to learn all the facts connected with the 
tures. And what is it? he question isaddressed to can-|adoption of the tenth section of the first article of the cop- 
did men. Why, simply to promote science and the useful |stitution, which 1 have made the basis of my proposed 
arts. Under the first, no one will contend that the power |amendment to encourage manufactures’ It is in the fol- 
results. It must then be under the last. The term useful|lowing words; *‘ No State shall, without the consent of 
arts, as distinguished from fine arts, is a broad and com-|Congress, lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports, 
prehensive expression, and no one doubts that it would |cxcept what may be absolutely necessary for executing its 
fully include agriculture and manufactures. All persons|inspection laws; and the nett produce of all duties and 
will readily agree that no artscan be more useful than these. |imposts laid by any State on imports or exports shall be 
At the very first glance every one will admit that if the|for the use of the treasury of the United States, and all 
clause had stopped at the word ‘useful arts,” the power |such laws shall be subject to the revision and control of 
to promote manufactures would have been full and com-|the Congress.” Will the committee give their serious at- 
plete beyond all cavil. But does it stop there? Is it a/tention to this clause of the constitution, and will they 
general or limited power? And if a limited power, how | suffer me to ask them what is the object of it? Let me 
is it limited? Let common honesty answer the question—|ask them, and they can answer the question to their own 
not by protecting duties—not by imposts on foreign ex-| minds, what docs it mean? ‘The States may lay duties for 
ports—not by premiums and bounties. How then? ‘* By | executing their inspection laws, but for any other purpose 
securing for limited times, to authors and inventors, the they must obtain the consent of Congress; and this is 
exclusive right to their respective writings [in sc.ence]| not all: if the consentis not granted, the duties must be 
and discoveries,” [in the uscful arts.] | ‘* Now,” says an| paid into the federal treasury! Again, the constitution 
able advocate of State rights, whose profound reflections| declares that Congress shall lay ‘‘no tax or duty on arti- 
I am proud to acknowledge the benefit of on the present} cles exported from the States,” and yet gives Congress 
occasion, ‘if a power to promote a specific object, by a| the right to permit the States to do it! What does all this 
prescribed mode, does not exclude the power to promote|mean? Take the whole clause together, and let us repeat 
it by a different or other mode, then there is no truth in/the inquiry, for what purpose is it designed? What pos- 
a universal maxim, (alike applicable to law and logic, )| sible advantage ure the States to derive, or do they pro- 
that ‘the expression of one thing is the exclusion of| mise themselves from this, at present, inexplicable provi- 
another.’”? ‘Fhe restrictive words upon the power to pro-|sion? What is it doing in the constitution? Ass it stands, 
mote the useful arts must have meant something, and is/it has no meaning; it seems to be perfectly isolated, idle, 
any one so uncandid as not to own that it was merely to}and useless. It has never been acted upon, and never 

secure to ingenious men patents for their inventions, and | will, unless the present Congress adopts my amendment. 

exclusive privileges for their writings? Writings and in-| But it must mean something. That it had an object when 
ventions would alike benefit aJl the States; being general, placed there, every body must believe. Such wise men 
they would have an cqual and impartial operation over the|as those who framed the constitution, must have had some 

whole Union. Not so by encouraging the fabrics that re-| rational motive for this wonderful clause. Cui bono? It 
sulted from these inventions; for some States might pos-| is certainly intended for the benefit of the States; and for 

sess greater means, both moral and physical, to produce | their benefit beyond a mere provision for the execution of 
them. The inventor of the plough might be rewarded;/ their inspection laws: for this they are permitted to do 
but no one will contend that it should entitle the plough-| withcut the consent of Congress; and that benefit is 
man to an exclusive privilege over the weaver, Nor} clearly not revenue, for that isto go to the federal treasu'y 

would a patent for a steam locm authorize a peculiar in-| Then what is it? Has the mind of the committee yet set 
dulgence to its cloth over the hard-earned bread of the|tled upon any object? No! Nor never will, until some 
planter. ‘Fhese being all local and partial operations, | clue is given to an explanation. Where is that to be 
would subject the States, if submitted to the legislation of| found? Of course in the Journal of Debates in the Con- 
the Federal Government, to the most unequal effects, and| vention. And what do we find there? Listen to Luther 
wholly subversive of that principle already mentioned, } Martin. By this sime section (says he in a letter to his 
**that the action of the General Government is to be ap-| own Legislature) every State isalso prohibited from laying 
plied to all the external and internal concerns which affect any imposts or duties on imports and exports, without the 
the States generally and equally, but not those which are} permission of the General Government. It was urged by 
completely within a particular State.” Manufactures had] us that there might be cases in which it would be proper, 
been urged more than once, and in different shapes, in the} for the purpose of encouraging manufactures, to lay du- 
convention, and so had the sciences; and all that could be | ties to prohibit the exportation of raw materials; and even, 
possibly obtained for either was the provision we havelin addition to the duties laid by Congress for the sake of 
just explained. Every one must believe that if more had} reveuue, to lay a duty to discourage the importation of 
been intended, more could have been given; for never was| particular articles into a State, or to enable the manufae- 
a subject so entirely before a deliberative body, than was|turer here to supply us on as good terms as they could 
that of manufactures and science before the federal con-|be received from a foreign market. But the most 

vention, |could obtain, was, that the power might be exercised > 
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the States with, and only with, the consent of Congress; 
and so anxious were they to seize on every shilling of our 
money for the General Government, that they insisted even 
the little revenue thence arising should be paid into the 
treasury of the United States, and accordingly it is so de- 
termined.” (Secret Debates, page 71.) 

The difficulty is now all explained, and the committee 
will perceive the reason for this otherwise mysterious pro- 
vision. ‘They will now see why it is that Congress itself 
cannot lay duties on exports, and yet have the power to 
permit the States to do it. Exports, consisting generally 
of ‘raw materials,” are all important to be kept within 
the country, as our present tariff system will incontestably 
show, if manufactures are to be encouraged. But, sure- 
ly, if the constitution intended that the Federal Govern- 
ment should protect manufactures, it would have confer- 
red directly the power to lay a duty on exports; but, in- 
stead of that, it only permits Congress to give its consent 
to the States to do it, evidently showing that to the States, 
and to the States alone, the right to protect manufactures 
should belong. It is inconceivable how the convention, if 
it intended to invest the General Government with the 
power to encourage manufactures, should restrain Con- 
gress from imposing duties on exports, and yet allow that 
privilege to the States. 

The States were very wisely left to the encouragement 
of manufactures. It is a local interest, and cannot be 
made common to all the States. They have not the same 
or similar facilities for that business, and, consequently, 
no system can be applied to all alike, the result of which 
must be the most ruinous inequality. They have other 
interests which better suit their people, their soil, and 
their climate; and, in the name of every thing that is just, 
why may they not be permitted to pursue their own busi- 
ness in their own way’ If any one State wants to protect 
manufactures in preference to any other interest in that 
State, let her collect the sense of her own people on that 
subject, and avail herself of the provision of the constitu- 
tion contained in my amendment; but, for heaven’s sake, 
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in order to feel the full force of it, just let us reverse the 
matter for one moment, and suppose Georgia was seeking 
by legislative restrictions to compel Massachusetts to give 
up her commercial pursuits and turn into cotton planting, 
how would such a procedure be relished? Does not eve 
one believe that Massachusetts should have no greater ad- 
vantage from the Union than Georgia? Ought she not to 
be content if she enjoys as great privileges in the Union 
as she would out of it? Ought she to desire more? If not, 
then what would she have done if she had never gone 
into the Union, or what would she now do, if separated to 
herself? Would she not, if she wished to encourage 
manufactures, lay such duties on the foreign articles, such 
as she wished to manufacuture, as would exclude them 
from her State? Then, what hinders her from doing it 
now’? The very provision of the constitution contained 
in my amendment is open to her; it was intended for that 
identical purpose. And, sir, if she now refuses it, it will 
prove to the world, and I know it will tothe South, that 
they are not honest in this matter; that they want to carry 
on their business at our expense: yes, they will manufac- 
ture, but we shall pay for it. People of the South, how long 
will you bear this? 

But, sir, there is even a large portion of her own pose 
opposed to this system; and, surely, if they complain of 
its oppression, how much more ought we to detest such 
robbery? They have a right to rule their minority; but 
have they a right to rule their minority and our majority 
both together? This shows the odiousness of the system, 
and the complete futility of the idea that the General Go- 
vernment has any right to concern with these local mat- 
ters; for if the minority of Massachusetts could be united 
to the great majority of Georgia, they could put down the 
system in Massachusetts; but such is the structure of the 
Federal Government, that the minority of one State can 
never assist the majority of another in redressing a griev- 
ance; the consequence of which is, a minority rules, and 
as clearly shows that the action of the Government is by 
States and not by the people in a mass, as is now contend- 





















































































































































do not let her promote her wild projects at the expense |ed for by the Federal Court; the result of which is, there 
of the vital interests of her neighbors, without their con-|is great probability that the whole tariff system, by reason 
sent, and who may not wish to break up a long train of] of this exercise of federal power, is fixed upon the Union 
settled plans and operations, involving millions of money, | by a minority of the people, though by a majority of fe- 
merely to pleasure the new designs of a sister State. No|deral representatives. 

unprejudiced or disinterested man can for one moment| The view I have just taken is confirmed by that cele- 
believe the convention ever intended that Congress should | brated work called the Federalist, of high authority as a 
regulate the labor of the country, or that the States would | contemporaneous exposition of the constitution, even in 
so foolishly yield such a principle. ‘Take an illustration. |the Supreme Court. Speaking of the very clause of the 
Suppose there were but two States confederated, and | constitution I have been discussing, it says: ** A State may 
the principle is precisely the same as to twenty-four, viz. | impose duties on imports or exports, with the consent of 
Massachusetts and Georgia; and suppose, instead of the /Congress:” (No. 32, p. 169:) and then, adverting to the 
land that now separates them, the space between was / chief sources of expense in each State, these remarkable 
occupied by an ocean, does any one believe the same sys-| expressions are found: ‘* The expenses arising from those 
tem of internal regulations would suit alike the people of| institutions which relate to the mere domestic police of a 
both? Doesany one believe that Georgia would have con-/ State, to the support of its legislative, executive, and ju- 
sented at the time of the confederation that Massachusetts, | diciary departments, and the encouragement of agricul- 
knowing she hada majority, should regulate and control j}ture and manufactures, which will comprehend almost all 
her labor, and for her exclusive benefit? Impossible! | the objects of State expenditure, are insignificant in com- 
Massachusetts, we will suppose, is a highly commercial! parison with those which relate to the national defence.” 
State, (which was the fact at the time of the confedera-| (No. 34, p. 179.) 














tion,) and Georgia is a very important planting one; both | 


have millions of capital vested in their respective pur- 
suits. All at once Massachusetts takes it into her head 
that she will change her commercial into manufacturing 
capital. Georgia wishes to remain at her old business; 


indeed, we will suppose (for it is the case with some of} 


the States being greatly deficient in water power) it would 
be almost as impossible for her to manufacture, as it would 
be for Massachusetts to make cotton. Now, how is this 
change to be brought about’ Ought Massachusetts to do 
it herself, or ought she to compel Georgia to do it, or even 


to assist in doing it, at the sacrifice of her great planting in- | 


Here we see, evidently, that the encouragement of agri- 
culture and manufactures was to be a matter of ‘State 
expenditure,” as distinguished from national defence. 
Again: as every construction of the constitution at the be- 
ginning of the Government is much relied upon, and par- 
ticularly what occurred at the passage of the first revenue 
law, where something is said about the encouragement of 
manufactures, let us see what was said in Congress on 
that occasion. 

When the first revenue bill ever passed by the Federal 
Government was under discussion, Marshall, in his Life of 
Washington, states that it produced warm debate in con- 





terest? { put the question fairly to every candid mind; and, |sequence of the very unequal effect which the duties 
Vor. Vilf.--222 
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were likely to create in the'different sections of the Union. 
He says, ‘*in proceeding to fill up the blanks with the sum 
taxable on each article, it was soon perceived that gentle- 
men ‘had viewed the subject in very different lights. The 
tax on many articles was believed to press more heavily on 
some States than on others; and apprehensions were ex- 
pressed, that, in the form of protecting duties, the indus- 
try of one part of the Union would ’be encouraged by 
premiums charged on the labor of another part.” (2 vol. 
n. ed. 157.) 

Now, every one must perceive, that if the Congress had 
the right to lay duties to encourage manufactures, they 
certainly knew it must produce an inequality in the bur- 
dens of the country, and they, therefore, would express 
no apprehensions about it; but, in attempting, on that oc- 
casion, to aid that object incidentally, as no one has denied 
they have a right to do, they soon found, if carried to any 
extent, taxes, ‘*in the formof protecting duties,” would be 
to encourage the industry of one part of the Union at the 
expense of another; and if this effect would result from 
mere incidental encouragement, in the name of sense, what 
would it not do when resolved into an open and direct 
system? 

What are the simple and sober inferences to be drawn 
from these stubborn facts’? Imagine for a moment that 
the constitution, instead of being a compact between thir- 
teen independent States, is a contract between two indi- 
viduals of equal rights, but, unfortunately, not of equal 
strength; and the strongest should assert and actually pro- 
ceed to exercise all those powers previously discussed, 
well understood between the parties, and finally rejected; 
does not every one believe that such an act would consti- 
tute the very essence of power in the naked sense of that 
term, and bespeak the presence of tyranny in its worst 
shape? If, then, under the strong convictions of injustice, 
and the still more distressing sense of oppression, the voice 
of complaint shoyld be raised, who is there can deny to 
the sufferer this miserable privilege? But, exhausting the 
suing efficacy of supplication and remonstrance, and ris- 
ing away from these weaker feelings, if the virtue of for- 
bearance should be sunk into the stronger passion of re- 
sentment, with all its ungovernable agitations, such as 
have sometimes fanned the flames of the most bitter clis- 
cord, and should occasion a struggle to throw off at once 
the wrong and the oppressor, where isthe spirit that could 
denounce, or even the prudence that would condemn such 
an effort at self-redress? 

I proceed now, sir, to consider the constitutional powers 
upon which it is said this system is founded, and by which 
it can be justified. They are two: first, under the power 
*<tolay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; to 
pay the debts, and provide for the common defence and 
general welfare of the United States; and, second, ‘to 
regulate commerce.” 

The first ground is taken by the Committee on Manu- 
factures in their report lately submitted to this House. 
The long and short of the argument is this: Congress can 
lay duties for the common defence and general welfare; 
to protect manufactures is to defend them against foreign 
manufactures, and this is for the general welfare; ergo, 
Congress can protect manufactures. Now, Mr. Chair 
man, mark what will be the consequence of this logic, 
first calling your recolléction to the fact, that to lay and 
collect ‘*taxes and dutics” is, in the identical same sec- 
tion, lying side by side in the same grant of power. 
Whatever, then, you can lay duties to do, you can lay 
taxes to do that same thing; consequently, if you can lay 
duties to protect manufactures, you can lay direct taxes 
to do the same. ‘There is no getting round this concelu- 
sion. If to protect manufactures is for the common de- 
fence, which the laying of duties may be made to sub- 
serve, then that same common defence may be promoted 
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this experiment tried. In my humble opinion, it woulg 


wind up the system in short order. 

But, sir, I thought this doctrine had long since been 
exploded. I have been taught to believe it was a thrice 
refuted fallacy, and that no federalist ever deserted from 
his own party, and broke into the republican ranks, y|\o 
was not obliged to repeat his eredo, and therein this here. 
sy was openly disclaimed. 1 find, however, E am nis. 
taken: I shall therefore proceed to adduce the argument 
which I trust will once more put it to rest. The first 
step in the process is an authority from one of the fram. 
ers of the constitution; and Lam greatly confirmed in the 
belief of its weight, as well as the hope of its acceptance, 
from the fact that it comes from no other than the distiy. 
guished pen of Mr. Madison, ‘a name that must arrest ai. 
tention, if not from its own intrinsic worth, at least from 
the late popular doctrines on constitutional points which 
it has been made triumphantly to subserve. Mr. Madi- 
son says: ** Whether the phrases in question be construed 
to authorize every nmieasure relating to the common (e- 
fence or general welfare, as contended by some, or every 
measure only in which there might be an application of 
money, as suggested by others, the effect must be sub. 
stantially the same in destroying the import and force of 
the phrases in the constitution: for it is evident that there 
is not a single power whatever which may not have sone 
reference to the common defence and general welfare, 
nor a power of any magnitude which, in its exercise, does 
not invoke or admit an application of money. ‘The Go- 
vernment, therefore, which possesses power, in cither 
one or the other of these extents, is a Government with- 
out the limitations formed by a particular enumeration of 
powers, and, consequently, the meaning and effect of this 
particular enumeration are destroyed by the exposition 
given to these general phrases. The trne and fair con. 
struction of this expression, both in the original and exist- 
ing federal compacts, appears too obvious to be mistaken 
In both, the Congress is authorized to provide money for 
the common defence and general welfare. n boti is 
subjoined to this authority an enumeration of the cases to 
which their power eich eaten Money cannot be ap- 
plied to the general welfare otherwise than by an appli- 
cation of it to some particular measure conducive to the 
gencral welfare. Whenever, therefore, money has been 
applied to a particular measure, a question arises whether 
the particular measure be within the enumerated authori. 
tics vested in Congress. If it be, the money requisite for 
it may be applied to it. If it be not, no such application 
can be made. This fair and obvious interpretation coin- 
cides with, and is enforced by, the clause in the constitu- 
tion which declares ‘that no money shall be drawn from 
the treasury but in consequence of appropriations by law.’ 
An appropriation of money to the general welfare would 
be deemed rather a mockery than an observance of this 
constitutional injunction.”” What reasoning can be more 
convincing? And, as to the testimony, how can it be re- 
jected? The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Criw- 
rorp] has, in this very debate, quoted the authority of 
Mr. Madison. Will the friends of liberal construction 
use this same witness, on account of the part he took in 
the formation of the constitution, from his acknowledged 
talents and integrity, and from a long life of faithful ser- 
vices to the country, to support constitutional principles, 
when it serves their purpose, and then discredit his evi- 
dence when it operates differently? Forbid it, candor; 
forbid it, every thing! : 

Congress never has, nor ever will pass a law with no 
other title than an *‘ act to collect or appropriate money 
for the common defence and general welfare.” Such 4 
law would rouse the jealousy of the people, and they 
would naturally demand the objects of common defence 
and general welfare contemplated by the act. And sure- 


by a direct tax; cud, sir, I confess I should like to see | ly when those objects come to be made known, this same 
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le would immediately refer to the list of powers as| powers contained in the eighth section of the first article 
enumerated in the constitution, to ascertain whether the|of the federal constitution. |“ The general interests of 
jaw ranged within those granted and limited objects be-| the Union” is an expression found in the articles of con- 
yond which, if defined powers be nothing more than a| federation, and is there used synonymously with the phrase 
yame, it dare not wander. If the expressions in the con-| general welfare, and meant nothing more in that imstru- 
stitution, that the ‘* enumeration of certain rights shall not} ment, as all will agree, than the interests therein specially 
be construed to disparage others retained by the people,” | enumerated, in which all the States were equally and 
and the ** powers not delegated are reserved,” are not] directly concerned; not general interests which one section 
idle and anmeaning sayings, intended more to lull suspi-| of country might hold in opposition to other interests pos- 
cion than to protect the States, then it must be obvious to| sessed by another, but such as affected the whole sister- 
every mind that the general welfare principle was in-| hood precisely alike. 
tended to be restrained and circumscribed within the| What were these general interests which were alike 
« enumerated” and delegated” powers. applicable to every part of the confederation? They 
if to such an act, whose caption should be like the one| were those of war, peace, Indian trade, and foreign ne- 
just mentioned, the people should be told the money was| gotiation. Now, whatever was added to these general 
to be applied to the building of churches all over the| interests, and the regulation of commerce, was the princi- 
Union, to the suppression of duclling, gambling, drink- pal accession; was placed precisely under the same con- 
ing, indeed, vice and immorality of all kinds, to the erec-| dition in the new constitution, which they held under the 
tion of colleges and universities in each of the States, the | articles of confederation; for no une can believe that the 
promotion of religious societies for christianizing the In-| general interests of the States, as a confederation, could 
dians within the limits of States, and colonizing the ne-|ever be changed in character, or different in purpose, 
groes on the coast of Africa, the establishment of poor-| from being transferred to the new constitution. A mere 
houses and hospitals, and, finally, the manumission ofslaves, | enlargement of general powers, and not an alteration of 
there is scarcely any man, in the exercise of the most) the objects of the Government, was intended. They re- 
limited reflection, who would for one moment contend | mained the general interests still, in which all the States 
that such an appropriation is within the letter or even| were alike and equally concerned, and were to be manag- 
the spirit of the constitution. And yet they surely be-|ed as before. It istrue the powers were increased in num- 
long, inas high a degree, to the general welfare, as the pro- |ber in the new Government, but not altered in purpose, 
tection of manufactures. If, then, these great and public |and their regulation was to remain the same; so that what- 
interests, so interwoven with the frame of society, and|ever meaning the term general welfare, or, which was the 
identified with its vital prosperity, cannot be promoted by sume thing, general interests, received under the old con- 
an application of money from the General Government, | federation, was exactly the same in the new Government. 
who is so bold as to urge that, nevertheless, the other ob-} Now, it is well known that these phrases, the ‘* general 
ject can be drawn within the principle? Can any one be-| welfare,” the ‘* general interests,” the ‘ general affairs” 
lieve that the framers of the constitution, with all their!of the Union, found promiscuously in the articles of con- 
accuracy in the use of language, with all their precision in | federation, all meant the same thing, and were not intend- 
the definition of terms, and all their caution in giving and/ed to be such uncertain interests as a majority of the 
guarding powers, should have left so fluctuating a feature in | States (for that Government voted by States) might, in 
that instrument, as that Congress might appropriate money | their discretion, consider general in opposition to the in- 
for the general welfare, but that all objects of the general |terests of the minority of the States; but they were cir- 
welfare were not alike subject to its care and control, and|cumscribed by the specific and defined powers therein 
still have furnished no criterion by which a selection could | mentioned, and never in any instance were designed to 
be made, or upon which the power might or might not|}convey unlimited power. In these well described ‘and 
operate? No! the truth is, such uncertainty was never | cautiously expressed powers, both in the articles of con- 
designed; the idea is wholly incompatible with the wisdom 'federation and the federal constitution, the minority find 
and integrity of the convention. ‘They fixed the proper /their only security. They were intended to be the barriers 
limits for the exercise of this right, and they were none | to the capricious willof the majority. Break down these, 
other than the schedule of enumerated powers found in| and the Government becomes one vast consolidation, de- 
the constitution. ‘This was a certain and unerring guide; |stroying the State boundaries, and subjecting the federal 
the other is all uncertainty, is totally without bounds, and | rights of the minority to the most arbitrary control of the 
sweeps from the constitution every thing like limited! majority. Why should these phrases assume a different 
power. |import when transferred to the constitution’ If they were 
When the convention commenced the work of the con-! confined to the enumerated powers of the articles of con- 
stitution, it is well known several plans were proposed upon | federation, what good reason is there for giving them an 
which to raise the structure. ‘he people never intended | unlimited effect in the constitution, when connected with 
that their delegates should do any thing more than amend the power to collect or appropriate money? And does 
the old articles of confederation, and with such intention | not every one perceive that, if this be its true interpreta- 
many of them assembled, and long retained that inclina-| tion, the new constitution could have been despatched to 
tion. But, after an interchange of various views, a new |the nation with a solitary article, and ina single hour, viz. 
Government was resolved upon, and Mr. Randolph's and |there shall be a General Government with power to lay 
Pickering’s plans were submitted to a committee to report |and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, and to pro- 
a constitution. Mr. Randolph’s proposition contained | vide for the common defence and general welfare? Every 
fifteen resolutions, the sixth of which contained these thing else was perfectly unnecessary; and the convention, 
words, and formed the foundation of the enumerated |instead of receiving so much credit for their wisdom, de- 
powers found in the present constitution: ‘* Resolved, That |serves the everlasting execration of all posterity for fixing 
the National Legislature ought to possess the legislative | upon them a Government of such gigantic and all-absorb- 
rghts vested in Congress by the articles of confederation; ling powers, under the specious and insidious appearance 
and, moreover, to legislate, in all cases, for the generaljof safely marked metes and bounds. 
interests of the Union; and, also, those to which the States | But, sir, to return to what shall be considered objects 
re separately incompetent, or in which the harmony of |of general welfare. Perhaps | may be told that the rea- 
the United States may be interrupted by the exercise of | son why Congress cannot appropriate money for the be- 
individual legislation.” inevolent objects which | have just mentioned, is because 
Now, here is the great corner-stone of the seventeen \they form the peculiar concern of State Jégislation. Then, 
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I answer, I am contented with this test, and it reduces the! philosophy, implies a destruction of the power, for equal 
matter to the only reasonable certainty, save that which, | forces destroy one another; and indeed it is not too much 


as I contend, belongs to the enumerated powers already 
explained; and by itl am willing to be governed. Let 
us now reason the point upon this rule. No one as yet 
denies but that the General Government is entirely one of 
derivative powers. From whence does it derive them? 


All must answer, from the States. Then, all the power) 
was once in the States: this, | apprehend, is beyond all) 


dispute. A certain portion has been parted with, and to 
that extent the States are the grantors, and the Federal 
Government the grantee; the balance of power not grant- 
ed certainly resides in the grantors. Can any possible 
objection be made to the proposition that each of these 
parties is supreme in the exercise of the powers thus 
separated and belonging to each? ‘The Federal Court has 
declared that the General Government, to the extent o! 
its granted powers, is sovereign, and over them it is 
supreme. Then I assert for the States, from whom these 
sovereign and supreme powers were originally obtained, 
that their reserved powers are equally sovereign and su- 

reme. <A part of the same whole cannot be different 


rom the other part. It must follow, then, that the grant-! 


ors have as much right to judge of the powers conferred 
as the grantee; and to say that the latter has the exclusive 
right to determine how much the former has granted, 
leaves no security for the reserved powers, and they are 


to say, and it is said with great reverence, that even Deity, 
to remain consistent with himself, cannot enforce two 
opposite laws without producing a monster. All that 
could be contended for by the General Government, is 
so much of the right, and no more, as the laying of duties 
on foreign imports conveys ‘* incidentally,” and only ine. 
dentally. This has never been denied. But it is not every 
incidental power that confers the right to use that power 
directly. For instance, the General Government has the 
power to declare war, and, as incidental to that power, it 
may demolish houses and enclosures to affect an enemy; 
but no one would be go idle as to contend that they could 
exercise this right in‘time of peace, or declare war merely 
for the sake of destroying private property. Therefore, 
whatever consequence flows from a direct power, will 
not make the incident a substantive power, to be acted 
upon in like manner with the one of which it is 2 conse. 
quence. The intended =o of the direct power should 
alone be honestly consulted, and then all incidental results 
will be perfectly harmless. 

These reflections are intimately connected with, and 
naturally lead us to, some concluding remarks on the other 
ground which is said to justify the tariff system, viz. the 
right to regulate commerce. ‘The expression in the cop. 
stitution is, **to regulate commerce with foreign nations 


delivered over to a discretion, which, like all other dis-| and among the several States.” It has been urged, in a 


cretion, has no bounds but its interest or inclination. 1) late popular essay,* that, from the meaning of the term 
affirm, then, that if each party is supreme over their re-| **to regulate commerce,” before the adoption of the con- 
spective powers, no act of the legislation of the one can| stitution, and the practice of the colonies in relation to that 
interfere with the other, for the exercise of such a right] subject, the right not only to restrain, but even to suspend 
would inevitably destroy each other’s purposes, and there-| commerce indefinitely, belongs to that expression. What 
by involve their proceedings in the most inextricable dis-| would be the consequence of such a construction’ If 
cord and confusion. With the solitary exception of taxa-| Congress can restrain or suspend commerce with foreign 
tion, which is the only concurrent right, as Alexander! nations to protect manufactures, it can certainly do the 
Hamilton himself declares, possessed equally by the} same thing ‘‘among the several States,” for they are both 
States and the General Government, and obviously differ-| inthe same grant of power. The right way to test the legality 
ent from all other powers, (it being the power, or rather} of a power is to carry it out in aif its consequences: whiat- 
the means for carrying all other powers into effect, ) there} ever, therefore, Congress can do in relation to commerce 

is no other actually conferred upon the General Govern-| with foreign nations, it can do that same thing among the 

ment, which the States can, in the smallest degree, ex-| several States. Now, let us see how an act of this kind 
ercise, and they only claim for their reserved powers the; would be reccived among the States, to wit, ‘* An act to 
same respect from that Government. ‘They contend, in| restrain or suspend all commerce among the States for 

the language of an elegant writer, ‘* that it is a manifest|the purpose of protecting manufactures in the States of 
absurdity to maintain that the same people could desire! Pennsylvania and Massachusetts.”” Does any one belicve 

to exist as one nation for an especial or designated object, | such an act would go down among the people’ Now, 
and, at the same time, to exist as twenty-four distinct na-| apply a similar law to the suspension of commerce with 
tions for the selfsame object.” Now, let us apply these) foreign nations for a smilar object: who is there that 
principles to the case submitted to the consideration of this) will be so uncandid as to say that this is a_ faithful, 
committee. Where, in the constitution, is any power) honest, and legitimate construction of the clause of the 

given to Congress to legislate on the subject of manufac-| constitution I have just read? Such interpretation would 
tures; or where is it taken away from the States?’ No}be adeparture from the spirit and true intent of that 
one will contend that the States may not protect manufac-| instrument; and a breach in this regard, according to 
tures, for it is conceded they can grant, towards that} all sound exposition of law, is not less illegal than a vio- 
object, and have often done it, bounties, premiums, privi-| lation of its most express provisions. If commerce was 
leges, and exemptions, and this cannot be done by the;one of the prime causes of the Union, with a view to 
General Government. Now this plainly shows that the| pay the public debt, and to prevent the wars ever inc- 
whole right is not parted with hy the States, and if not, I| dent to its regulation, and of which it is the most fruitful 
defy an ‘instance to be shown in the federal constitution| source; if it was the source to which each State looked 
where the States have divided any one power between| for its prosperity, it surely was the intent and interest of 
themselves and the General Government; in other words, | the whole to have it so regulated by the General Govern- 
retaining a part and granting a part. That each Govern-| ment as to be productive of the greatest possible advan- 
ment possesses concurrent jurisdiction over a part only! tage to the confederation. That each State would give 
of a certain power, is an absurdity so glaring, that it can- up this most valuable source of wealth to be destroyed, 
not, for one moment, be believed. Therefore, if the can hardly be credited by the most infatuated manufac- 
States have the right, the General Government has not;|/turer. No one can believe it was for any other object 
for I have already shown that, in the nature of things, it! than to be encouraged, fostered, and promoted by all the 
is impossible for both Governments to entertain supreme | means which the united energies of all the States could 
control over the same subjects; and whatever power is ex-| exert. In the power to regulate commerce, no one could 
ercised by either party, must be supreme and exclusive! possibly conceive there was contained a lurking principle 
over the objects upon which they have a right to act. 
Any other doctrine, from the most common principles of) * Mr. Verplanek’s, 
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to destroy it; yet every one must admit that the direct! 2. Its dangerous effect upon the harmony of the Union. 
tendency of the protection of manufactures is to produce| On the first point, suffer me, Mr. Chairman, to present 
that effect. And, in proof of this assertion, commercial | one serious reflection before I proceed to the argument. 
men, commercial cities raise their hands and voices in the | It is by close thinking we sometimes get upon the track of 
most earnest opposition to this singular method of regu-| truth which leads to the most fortunate results. This sys- 
lating commerce by promoting manufactures. tem commenced, and is continued, by petitions for relief. 
The most rational way to consider the expressed pewers| Mr. Chairman, has any one ever considered where relief 
of the constitution is to take them separately. The|comes from? Noone will be so credulous as to believe 
eighth section of that instrument contains seventeen enu-| that relief is manufactured in this Hall, and sent out to 
merated powers, all general and applicable alike to all the| the supplicating sufferers; if'not, where does it come 
States of. the Union. One is not more beneficial than|from? Certainly from some other quarter of the country 
another, and this is what is meant by the general interests | that does not complain. Now, does not every one per- 
in the old confederation, and the general welfare in the | ceive, that whencesoever the relief is taken, just precisely 
new constitution. Now, suppose the States, instead of|in proportion to the amount withdrawn must that part 
confederating for these seventeen objects, had only con-| suffer? And would they not have a right, and be entitled 
federated for one single purpose, and it might just as well | to respect, too, to turn round, and petition for relief also? 
have been for one as seventeen; and suppose that that one | What right has Congress to rob one portion of country 
had been ** to regulate commerce;”’ does any one believe | to hush the mouths of another? If the North suffers, is 
that the ene and planting States, for whose espe-/ it right to make the South, against her will, relieve that 
cial benefit commerce was to be regulated, because ex-| suffering’ No; the truth is, whenthe South petitions for 
ports are as much the peculiar concern of commerce as/ relief, they are told ‘you lie,” you do not suffer, or, if 
imports, meant to give up their commerce, to have a sys-| you do, it is greatly less than you imagine; at all events, 
tem of manufactures founded upon it, by which it would | you must submit to the will of a majority; and, notwith- 
be destroyed? And can it be imagined, for a moment, | standing the Federal Government was framed to take care 
that, upon this single power to regulate commerce, Con-| of the interests of the whole, yet some portions of the 
gress would have dared to build their immense structure | country must suffer, and there is no help for it. _Is this the 
commonly called the American system? No one believes | kind of reply that a free people ought to submit to? You 
it. Now try all the other powers in the constitution, one | may think so, but depend upon it, a very short time will 
by one, in the same way, and see whether there is any | find you in a woful mistake. This reflection brings me to 
one of them that will authorize this intolerable system of| the assertion of a principle, which, if any man pretends 
legislative plunder. to controvert, I wish to hear from him before I proceed 
But there is a view of this branch of the question that} any further. I confidently Jay down this position, that 
seems to my mind to be conclusive. It is a universal prin-; Government cannot make one freeman work for another 
ciple, which no one will controvert, that what is directly | without his consent. It cannot take the property of one 
forbidden cannot be done by indirection. Now, the} and giveittoanother. ‘That whatever would be wrong in 
federal constitution, in granting the power to regulate com- | the acts of Government, as between man and man, is equally 
merce, was so fearful that the regulation might be made | wrong as between ten or ten millions of men. Does any 
to operate partially upon the States, to the benefit of some | one deny this? None! Then I proceed. If any casualty 
and injury of others, that it expressly declared ‘no tax | should, in the ways of Providence, reduce the four quar- 
or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. | ters of the Union to Sut one man apiece, and he of the 
No preference shall be given by any regulation of com-| East should be a shipbuilder, of the North a cotton spinner, 
merce or revenue to the ports of one State over those of} of the West a hemp weaver, and of the South a cotton 
another.” If, then, no regulation of commerce or revenue | planter, in what condition would the tariff system find 
could directly be made to act unequally upon the States,how these four individuals? Mark well, 1 beseech you, Mr. 
happens it that a regulation concerning manufactures, bot-| Chairman, their exact relative situations, for this very 
tomed upon the power to regulate commerce, can lawfully | picture is a faithful illustration of the bill on your table, 
have that effect? In other words, if a law compelling | and I pronounce there is no getting away from it. Your 
Georgia to pay duties to Massachusetts for the protection | bill, as plainas a bill can talk in vernacular language, says 
of her commerce would be unconstitutional, how does it} to the hemp weaver, and pointing at the same time to the 
happen that a precisely similar law to protect manufac-| cotton planter, you may make him pay you, besides a fair 
tures, derived foun the right to regulate commerce, is| price for your bagging, five cents a yard as a bounty for 
not equally so? your labor. It is true he works ashard as you do, but you 
I have now done with the constitutional point, and I) are a man of capital, and, therefore, must be protected. 
make no apology for the great length of the argument | He shall wrap his cotton in your bagging, or pay a higher 
employed on this head, for | readily own, if the subject of | price to some one else for that article. Your bill says also 
protecting manufactures depended alone upon the question | to the shipbuilder, that same cotton planter shall pay you 
of expediency, unless it was carried to a state of mani- | a bounty for carrying his cotton to the spinner. To thespin- 
fest oppression, of which | shall speak hereafter, I should | ner, it says he shall sell it to you, and buy your cloths; or, if 
have nothing to say, for that isa matter legitimately within | he dares to carry it to any other market, he shall pay you a 
the power of Congress; and although I should greatly | tax of cight cents a yard for every yard of cottons he buys 
deplore the adoption and continued prosecution of ajelsewhere. Now, | ask you, Mr. Chairman, is this just? 
policy obviously grinding down the resources of one class | Would the Government dare to put its law into this kind 
of the States, to build up and advance the prosperity of | of language as between one laborer and another? And, 
another of the same confederacy, yet it would be ours to|if it would not, how can it do so as between whole com- 
submit under the terms of the compact. All argument, munities? Would the principle be changed from the case 
is vain against cupidity supported by power; but if it is | have put, ifthe laborers and their pursuits were multiplied 
unconstitutional, it is our right, nay, it is our duty, to re- toten thousand? And if that smgle cotton planter could 
sist, and to use every weapon in our power, from the voice not bear the draughts of the other three taskmasters, will 
of reason up to the still hoarser tones of rebellion. the whole class of planters be in any better situation 
I proceed now to examine the question in reference to its | from the multiplied classes of manufacturers constantly 
expediency; and under two aspects this branch will be | preying upon his labor? No, sir; they cannot and will 
considered. | not bear it; and, I repeat, they are preparing to signify it 
1. The great inequality and injustice of the system. | to you in a way that cannot be misunderstood, 
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The remarks J have made naturally conduct to me to an 
examination of the burdens we think we bear, though the 
manufacturers think it is all delusion. When the bill of 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McDurrir’s} 
was read, and I found it proposed to lay a duty of twenty- 
five per cent. on all foreign articles, | asked myself, is it 
possible that any thing more could in conscience be de- 
manded? When I reflect that twenty-five per cent. was 
a tax of the fourth part of a man’s income, for nine men 
out of ten spend all their income, and when I recollected, 
also, that most men of money are contented with twenty- 
five per cent. interest, 1 wondered if it were possible that 
the manufacturers were in the habit of receiving this 
amount, and were yet anxious to get more. There is 
hardly one man in a thousand believes that he pays twenty- 
five cents on every dollar that he lays out; and yet, sir, 
what will be his astonishment when he comes to learn that 
he pays the double of it! The rejection of the bill just 
mentioned proves that the tax is over twenty-five per 
cent., or they would have taken it. Then, what is it? 
The Secretary of the Treasury, in his calculations submit- 
ted to this House, places it at forty-seven anda half per 
cent.; other calculations make it a fraction over fifty. 
Now, I demand, if it be less than either of these sums, that 
some friend of the tariff immediately rise in his place, and 
state what it is. Finding no opposition to this statement, I 
set it down as granted, that the duty is somewhere in the 
neighborhood of fifty per cent. upon an average, on all 
the usual articles of consumption, such as cottons, wool- 
lens, iron, salt, sugar, coffee, and all kinds of tools and 
farming utensils. 
culation, place it at fifty. This point being adjusted, 1 
proceed to state another, which is necessary to my pur- 
pose, and in which there can be little or no dispute. It 
is this: the price of an article is increased the amount of 
the duty. The establishment of this position will be post- 
poned until | come to answer the argument of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Srewanrt] on that subject. 
One other point is also admitted, viz, that the consumer 
pays the duty, and this for the pres€nt is enough for my 
purpose, though I think I shall hereafter be able to sus- 
tain the views of the gentleman from South Carolina, that 
the producer pays the tax. ‘These three things being set- 
tled, to wit, first, that the duty is fifty per cent.; second, 
that articles purchased are increased in price the amount 
of the duty; and, third, that the consumer pays the duty, 
I proceed to present an illustration of its burdensome ef- 
fects upon the planters of the South. Suppose, Mr. 
Chairman, instead of the Atlantic Ocean, a straight, nar- 
row river, running from Maine to Mobile, divided -us from 
the old world; and suppose all the different factories in 
the United States, instead of being clustered in groups in 
the Northern and Middle States, were strung, at suitable 
intervals, all along on this side of this dividing stream; 
imagine similar and corresponding factories on the other 





side, exactly opposite to those on this; and that a conve-| 


nient bridge leads from one to the other: here, then, we 
have presented not only two similar places of supplies, 
but two markets for the produce of the planters. Instead 
of sending their produce to these markets, as is usual, 
through the agency of merchants, each planter becomes 
his own merchant. Now, sir, suppose one presents him- 
self with his cotton ata woollen factory, and desires to 
purchase a bale of blankets, he is told the price is fifty 
dollars, but that, on the other side of the stream, a pre- 
cisely similar bale can be had for twenty-five. Having an 
easy and convenient bridge, every one perceives he would 
have no hesitation in selecting this cheaper market. But 


when he arrives at the foot of the bridge, he is met by a| them more bread. Does any man so abuse his own under- 
custom-house officer, who informs him that if he buys his) standing, or reflect upon the understanding of others, ss 


blankets on the other side of the river, he will have to pay 
one-half of them to the Government, so that he might as 
well lay out his money with the fiaetory man on this side. 
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He inquires, why is it that I have to pay half my produce to 
the Government? He is answered, all the owners of fic. 
tories strung up and down this river have united and 
made their poor workmen believe they ought to be pro. 
tected by Government, and they have been artfully put up 
to clamor for relief, until the Government has compelled 
you to pay half your blankets to me for her use, or }y)f 
your money to them, and now you may take your choice. 
Of course, he puts himself to no further trouble, returns, 
makes the purchase, and loses twenty-five dollars, which 
the manufacturer pockets. That this is the precise opera 
tion of the tariff system upon every article which a planter 
purchases, is as certain as death; and I defy any one to 
detect a fallacy in the statement. And, sir, here is the 
proper place to exhibit the effect which this system has 
upon our produce. Admit for the sake of argument, as 
stated by the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Dray. 
ron,]} thata repeal of the tariff would not affect the price 
of cotton, yet is it not obvious that if the price of cotton js 
eight dollars per hundred, and half that amount is paid jn 
tax, whenever laid out, it cannot be worth but four dollars to 
the planter? Now, take off this tax, and though the price 
might not rise, yet no one can deubt the cotton is worth 
four dollars more to him, in the additional vecessaries 
which it will command. 

But it is said the Northern people consume as much as 
the Southern, and consequently pay as much tax as they 
do. Now, sir, this is very fallacious doctrine, and 1 hope 
to preve it by a variety of arguments. 1 lay down this po- 
sition, that the man, woman, or child, that is without em- 











I shall, then, for the sake of easy cal-! ployment, and has to depend upon his or her daily labor 


| for support, as a hireling, is often driven to the necessity, 
which no man laments more than I do, of giving more for 
larticles of consumption than those whose means enable 
them to make a choice of markets. ‘Those who exchange 
their immediate labor for the means of clothing and sup- 
port, are compelled, I own, improperly to give more for 
their necessaries thai those whose moncy or exchangeable 
commodities enable them to purchase where they please 

The people of the South make immense quantities of pro- 
jduce for exportation; they are the most valuable staples 
in the world, and, as every one knows, constitute the 
wealth and exports of this country, and which cannot be 
consumed athome. The people of the North are divided 
into laboring classes, those who till the soil, and those 
| who work at the factories: the first produce, doubtless, 
valuable agricultural articles, which are intended to sup- 
ply the last. The manufacturing system was gotten up 
for the express purpose, first, of enabling capitalists to 
|vest their immense wealth in profitable employment, and 
to live upon the labor of the poor; and, second, to aflord 
a market for the agricultural productions. It follows, 
ithen, that the farmer, who gets a market for his pigs and 
potatoes, his onions and leeks, and a thousand other things 
that cannot be carricd to Europe, is well able to bear the 
tax upon consumption on what little he does not make 
|himself, because he has an increased means of supply, by 
reason of this market, erected immediately at his door. 
It follows, also, that the laborers at the factories can wil- 
lingly bear the tax of consumption, because, without this 
employment, they would be cut off from the means of 
|support. Without this business, they would have. to full 
jback upon the agricultural pursuits; and, having no mar- 
| ket for their productions, they would have to experience 
'finally a loss of labor from a glutted country. Indeed, the 
whole system is an artfully devised plan to find a market 
for small productions, and employment for paupers. Well 
may they ery out for more taxes, for more taxes give 





to suppose that if the Northern people paid as much tax 
as the Southern, by consumption, they would so 1 
| peatedly clamor for an increase of taxes, and so violently 
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yppose a reduction as to say ‘‘a million of musket-bearing| of machinery. 1, who have multiplied my force to so 
freemen” will keep up the taxes at the risk of every con-} great an amount, cannot get along without aid, and there- 
sequence? Who ever heard of a whole country’s crying| fore must cry help, more help, or I perish! The people 
out for burdens, if they either fecl, or were not benefited | that can bear this, can bear any thing; and if they do not 
by them? As to the manufacturers themselves, and they | rise in their majesty and put down this system of legalized 
constitute an immense class of wealthy consumers, no one, | robbery, they do not deserve the blessings of freedom. 
| presume, will doubt that they are willing to bear the} 2d. If the capital invested by the company to which I 
taxes for the sake of the benefits derived from the system;| belong, say somewhere about $30,000, has doubled itself 
and yet, though their profits may be greater, their interest] in two years, what is the consequence? The gentleman 
is precisely like that of the other two classes | have just| from Tennessee, [Mr. Brt1,}] who so eloquently painted 
described. the exactions and influence of wealth, and the miseries 
Permit me, sir, to present the difference between a) which the sudden and rapid accumulations of money must 
Southern and a Northern consumer, by an apt illustration! create in any community, spoke truly when he said some one 
drawn from the case I have already supposed. Imagine} loses when another gains. Now, sir, apply this truth to 
a Southern planter and a Northern day laborer entering | the fact [have related. Thirty thousand dollars in two 
one of those factories on the stream Ihave before mention-| years have been soaked up, as with a sponge, within a cer- 
ed, at one and the same time; the first with a bale of cot-| tain circumference. While we have gained it, our neigh- 
ton, the other with nothing. The first understands he} bors have lost it; and though they are too generous to com- 
can get goods cheaper on the other side; he carries over) plain of us, knowing that neither our motives or feelings 
his produce, and trades as he pleases: the other, having so enter into the system as to desire its continuance at 
nothing to export, willingly engages to labor for what he| the expense of principle, yet this is its true effect through- 
wants, and gives the price demanded on this side. Is not} out this whole country. And, notwithstanding it must be 
the reason apparent for this outcry for taxes’? Does not) helped from the hard-handed labor of our honest planters, 
every one perceive that this day laborer now becomes)to those fruits all other trades and professions must look 
identified in interest with this factory; and if he can com-| for support. 
pel the Southern planter to trade there, and there alone,| 3d. The moment our factory went into operation, there 
his prospect for continuance in business, and an increase| was a small circle around it which became immediately 
of wages, are almost inevitable? This, sir, is the true} identified with its interest; those who supplied us with 
reason Why consumers at the North do not suffer lke the} such articles of food as we wanted, such mechanics as 
Southern consumers. While, however, there are certain! were necessary to the establishment in various branches 
circles around these factories that are flourishing, and de-| of business, such supplies of materials as were needed 
manding their continuance for the reasons stated, there} for buildings and repairs; and, finally, such laborers as 
ave intermediate spaces between them that are as wither-| were required to conduct the internal operations of the 
ing as famine, and cold as the grave, and will, like the} institution. Now, who does not perceive that all these 
South, one day or other rise to redress their wrongs. | interested individuals, as wellas myself and the rest of the 
The word American industry has been repeated upon| company, were better able to pay the tax of consumption 
this floor until Lam heartily sick of it. Nothing I shall/than our surrounding neighbors not within the circle I 
hereafter dread so much asan industrious man, for fear| have just mentioned’? It matters not whether the facto- 
he may be just fresh from a Northern manufactory, or] ries are in Georgia or Massachusetts; this is a fair picture 
from one of the pumpkin gardens that surround those| of their effect and influence, be they where they may. 
famous establishments; for those avocations seem to pos-| 4th. Suppose, when I changed my planting into a manu- 
sess the true and only claim to the title of American in-| facturing interest, I had left three of my neighbors, who 
dustry, while all the immense planting staples, constituting} had just the same kind of land, and exactly the same 
the great exports of the country, are regarded as matters| amount of capital, and our crops had been precisely the 
of no consequence. But, sir, [ too am a manufacturer, | same, still employed in that business. And suppose, which 
and have some precious facts to communicate through|is true, that I make not only what | made before, and, 
this House to the nation. What I say may, perhaps, like| consequently, as much as my aforesaid neighbors, but fifty 
all Southern testimony, be considered untrustworthy, | per cent. more; is there any reason that these same neigh- 
but the people of the South will believe it, and, in be-| bors should contribute to my new and more profitable 
leving it, will act upon it in throwing off the yoke of the| business? This must, beyond all question, be the case if 
manufacturers. Mr. Chairman, finding that the tariff sys-| the system is kept up, and the South is forced to manu- 
‘- had completely sapped my plunting interest, I resolved | facture. For every man cannot become a manufacturer, 
\O'transfer the capital there employed into a cotton manu-| and those who are left to till the ground, except that class 
factory, believing and hoping it might be instrumental inj who furnish the factories with supplies, must become 
putting down the burdens of the South. 1 did so, and|hewers of wood and drawers of water to the monopoliz- 
found it to succeed beyond all expectation. I believe I/ing lordling. Down, down with this system of taxation 
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am within bounds of truth, when I say the capital doubled 
itself in two years. From these facts, permit me to draw 
a few inferences as to the great imposition which this! 





whole system inflicts upon the planting interests of the | 


for the benefit of a favored class, or, depend upon it, 
down go your liberties. If all the factories of the United 
States belonged to one person, and that person was a 
monarch, (and what is wealth but a monarch, a cruel, 




















country. } tyrannical monarch’) and he was solely deriving all the 


advantages of the system at the expense of the sweat and 
labor toa most enormous extent. The gentleman from|labor of the people, every body would see it in all its 
Pennsylvania says that the machinery of England, with| horrible odiousness, and it would be demolished by the 
one milion of hands, performs the labor of two hundred! fury of an indignant people. Yet, because it is in the 
and fifty millions. Whata fact! 1 know this to be true, | hands of afew who have contrived to delude their hire- 


Ist. It is acknowledged that machinery saves manual 





for each of the small hands which was carried into the|lings into the belief that it has been founded purely for 
Georgia factory had his labor immediately multipled for-| their be nefit, this abominable scourge is permitted to exist. 
ty fold; and yet, Mr. Chairman, will you believe it, the|‘"he day is coming, and I trust rapidly, when it will have 
tariff system ‘makes my neighbors, who are left in the|to undergo a reckoning before the tribunal of a long 
fields to work in rain and sunshine, with nothing but the abused and insulted community, whose award will consign 
muscles which the God of nature has given them, a: to its merited infamy. 


bute to my labor, increased as it is, forty fold by the aid These are the oppressions of which I promised to 
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speak, and which rise superior to all law, and would, of! on the foreign manufactures: this at once raises them to 
themselves, though they violated no written ven of| the price of his own. Now, what is the effect, nay, what 
the constitution, justify a people, ‘‘in the pursuit of life, |is the real motive of this measure? Is it not, first, to di- 
liberty, and happiness,” to provide themsclves with new | vert the trade from the European, and, second, to direc; 
forms of Government. 1 stated in a previous part of the raw material to the American manufacturer? Sup. 
this argument that an admission, on the part of our) pose, then, it should succeed to the extent of the wishes 
adversaries, that the consumer pays the tax, would be of the friends of the tariff, that the trade with Europe 
sufficient for my purpose in establishing the great in-| should cease altogether, and every pound of cotton should 
equality of the burdens, and that it rested upon the South-| go to the North, is there any man so blind as not to see 
ern people. I think | have made out the case. I will|that the producers of this article have not only lost their 
now attempt to show, what is very much disputed, that} former market, where they were in the habit of getting 
the producer pays the tax, or that the coincidence be-| what they wanted at half price, but have been compelled 
tween the producer and consumer is so little variant as to|to exchange it in another market, at a loss, by way of 
make no sensible difference in the two characters. bounty, of half its exchangeable value? By this process, 
{ shall show it in three relations: first, in that of an in-|the English manufacturing labor is raised to the price of 
dividual, secondly, as a family, and, lastly, as a whole|the American, and actually done at the expense of the 
country; and I shall select the article of cotton for the| Southern planter. Then, as producers of the article of 
illustration. If all the cotton of the South, which is said| cotton, they do most unequivocally throw into the lap of 
to be one million of bales, was made by one individual, | the Northern the fifty per cent. which raises the labor of 
and he were to carry it to Liverpool, sell it for cash, say|the English manufacturer. ‘Then I have shown, as an in. 
$30,000,000, lay it out in goods, and bring them to this| dividual, as a family, and as a country, the producer pays 
country, he would have to pay one-half in duties. This, |the taxes of imports. But I will repeat, it is enough {or 
however, it is said, returns to him when he sells out his} us, and more than we can bear, to pay it as consumers. 
goods to the various consumers. But as money, which is} It is needless for mt to say that this is the effect pro. 
the only free trade article in the world, is as much pro-|duced upon all our valuable staples in the South; and we 
perty as goods, and as liable to taxation, suppose, instead | have now a new article of production which will be sub 
of bringing back goods, the individual should bring back |jected to its ravenous appetite: L allude to the immensely 
the proceeds of his cotton in cash, and should find a duty | valuable gold mines stretching from Virginia to Alabans, 
upon that as well as goods; does not every one perceive] Ryery dollar that is raised by the gold digger, and surely 
that his fifteen millions of taxes would go into the public}no one works harder for his money, will be immediately 
treasury without the hope of any future recovery, and | divided with the rapacious manufacturer. Because it is 
consequently, as producer, he will have paid the tax on] gold, and almost money itself, it will not escape the fate of 
the whole of that article? Now, that same result would | cotton, rice, and tobacco; for they are taken from the earth 
run through the sales of all the planters if they sold their | by the same hard labor, and quite as convertible into money. 
cotton themselves, and paid the tax on their money, in-| Tittle does the hard-working miner dream, that, while 
stead of paying it on the articles they consume. standing in water to his knees, with a scorching sun blis 
2d. 1 contend that the consumption of a family, whose|tering his back, every stroke which is applied to the un- 
head is a producer, extends to all persons that draw upon yielding rock presents a case in which one is for himself, 
his produce for any services rendered him. ‘That is to|and the other for a Northern master. 
say, his blacksmith, tailor, carpenter, schoolmaster, shoe-| Before | proceed to consider the other ground of ex- 
maker, physician, and, indeed, all whose labor he has em- pediency, itis proper that I notice an argument or two 
ployed, are as much his family as if they lived in the same |advanced from the opposite side. The gentleman from 
house with him, and to the extent of their several demands| Pennsylvania, (Mr. Srzwarr,}] whose whole speech was 
against him, are, with him, not only consumers, but pro-| cordially approved by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
ducers, for his production constitutes a part of their pro-|[Mr. Apvams,] advanced the singular notion that high du- 
duction, and with it they purchase their articles of con-|ties made cheap prices. 1 hope, Mr. Chairman, [ may be 
sumption. By reason of this connexion, unless the producer | permitted to answer this chimera--for surely it is nothing 
has a balance left after defraying the expenses of his fami-|else—from the report of the gentleman who has thus ap- 
ly, he is the payer of al! the taxes to which his crop has/proved this doctrine by approving the speech. 1 find in 
been applied. And who, | would ask, in any part of the |that report the following position: ‘* The doctrine that du- 
South, is able, under such a burden of duties, to meet all |ties of impost cheapen the price of articles upon which 
his engagements? I know I am as economical and saving | they are levied, seems to conflict with the first dictatesp! 
a planter as any of my neighbors, and I declare to this|common sense.” Iam sorry that the particular case'n 
House, if it were not for other resources, which it has/which | am compelled to use this remark, makes it not 
been my good fortune to enjoy, my planting interest |less severe than true; but, coming from the opposite side 
would not have supported my family, and this, | can safely |of the question, it may rest where it properly belongs 
say, is the condition of thousands upon thousands. | But this same report continues: ‘* The duty upon the art: 
3d. The tariff system proceeds upon the principle that | cle imported from abroad enabled the domestic producer 
the Northern manufacturer cannot labor as cheap as the |to enter into competition with the importer from abroad. 
English manufacturer. And what is thought to be the /So long as this competition continues, the duty operates 
difference? Surely this is indicated by the average per|asa bounty or premium to the domestic manufacturer. 
cent. of duties laid upon the articles which the last fabri-| But by whom is it paid? Certainly by the purchaser of the 
cates, and that we have seen is fifty per cent. ‘Then we article, whether of foreign or of domestic manufacture. 
say the difference between manufacturing labor in the |The duty constitutes a part of the price of the whole mass 
North and in England is fifty per cent. Every body per-/of the article in the market. Itissubstantially paid upon the 
ceives the American manufacturer cannot compete with |article of domestic manufacture as well as upon that of fo- 
the European. Whatisto be done? The former looks|reign production. Upon one it isa bounty; upon the others 
away to the South, and there finds a people who make the|burden; and the repeal of the tax must operate as 4 
raw material that supplies the latter, and for which they |equivalent reduction of the price of the article, whether 
receive his manufactures. The Northern manufacturer| foreign or domestic. We say, so long as the importation 
immediately sets about a contrivance to cut off the trade |continues, the duty must be paid by the purchaser of the 
between these two parties. What is it? By the artfullarticle.” This doctrine is further confirmed by much bet 
device of legislation, he imposes a duty of fifty per cent. |ter authority; it is none other than that of Doctor Franklin 
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in his examination before a committee of Parliament pre- 
vious to the revolution, he stated that ‘‘an external tax is 
a duty laid on commodities imported; that duty is added 
to the first cost, and other charges, on the commodity, 
and, when it is offered for sale, makes a part of the price.” 
It is, indeed, amusing to see authority like this attempted 
to be overturned, at this day, merely to justify, or rather 
to cover over the villanous frauds of the American system. 
But I feel a disposition to examine this argument of the 
gentleman. He says, by way of proving his position, 
«see how low cotton goods are.” Now, sir, this is ex- 
actly the way the great mass of the people have been de- 
ceived. It is true cotton goods have fallen, but the tariff 
is no more the cause of it than that it is the cause of the 
fall of coffee, one grain of which is not made in the 
United States. Has the gentleman forgotten that coffee 
used to sell at fifty cents a pound, and can now be got 
for fifteen? Has he forgotten that almonds and raisins 
once sold for the same, and now sell for twelve cents? 
Does he not know that every thing which is not produced 
in this country has had a corresponding fall with those things 
that are? Why has this secret been kept from the people? 
No, that would be the truth; and that is an article which 
enters into no part of the American system. Imposition, 
both of duties and falsehoods, belongs entirely to that mat- 
ter. If its friends had candidly told the people that 
goods have fallen, but it is owing to the increase of specie, 
the still greater increase of food and laboring facilities, 
the improvement of machinery, and many other causes 
now not necessary to be mentioned, instead of ascribing 
it to the tariff, they would have dealt fairly with them; 
but they have essayed to filch from them their rights 
through an ungracious appeal to their avarice. 

The gentleman has said such has been the improvement 
of machinery in England, that one million of hands can 
perform the labor of two hundred and fifty millions. ‘Then, 
sir, just mark the consequence; if labor is multiplied 
two hundred and fifty fold, an article must be cheapencd 
almost in the same ratio. But, sir, if high duties cheapen 
articles, there must be a point to which, if the duties are 
raised, the goods will come at nothing; if the gentleman 
will set down, and, with his immense powers of calculation, 
just demonstrate that exact point to my satisfaction, from 
that moment I am a tariff man; I give up my opposition, 
and fall into the ranks. I greatly fear, however, that it 
will turn out like the case of the stoves. You have all 
heard of the Yankee, who, in describing the great advan- 
tages of his stove to an Irishman, said, among other things, 
(not that high taxes cheapened the article,) but that they 
saved half the firewood; then said the frishman, ‘I will 
take two of them, and save the whole.” 

Why is it, Mr. Chairman, if high duties cheapen articles, 
that so many letters from different manufacturers have 
been read upon this floor, stating that their business will 
be utterly ruined if the duties are reduced? That must be 
abad rule that does not work both ways. One would sup- 
pose that, if you raised a duty from a given point, and the 
price of the article fell in consequence of it, it would 
surely rise up to the same price if you took that same 
duty off. This is a very curious matter, Mr. Chairman. 
Would you believe it, the country presents this singu- 
lar aspect--one portion is crying to be relieved of their 
taxes, without which they must be ruined; while the 
other part bitterly complains that if you take off 
their taxes, they will be prostrated! I would rather guess, 
Meaning no offensive allusion, that this fact points to the 
quarter where live the tax paying consumers. 

This same gentleman made another remark, at which I 
should have felt, if not contempt, at least indignant, if I 
had not believed that just at that moment he became 
greatly shortened of ideas; and that he did not know ex- 
actly what to say, for every body saw he was evidently 
I mean his saying that the Southern people 
Vor. VIIT.—223 
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wanted to make the Northern free laborers slaves to their 
free negroes. For the reason just mentioned, I will pass 
over this come-by-chance piece of wit, and examine his 
doctrine as to the great difference between free labor and 
slave labor. Mr. Chairman, this distinction has been 
mentioned frequently on this floor, and I confess it has 
excited my supreme disgust every time. What do they 
mean? Does the offspring of that very ancestry who made 
not only their livelihood, but the very fortunes which now 
constitute the capital of the American system, by trading 
in human flesh--who robbed fathers of their children, 
children of their fathers—husbands of their wives, and 
wives of their husbands, and carried them to be sold in 
the Southern States—now dare to reproach me with the 
sin of slavery? Oh no, sir, it cannot be! They greatly 
mistake the matter, if they think we feel thie slightest emo- 
tion at such a censure. The only wonder is how it can 
be made without a blush. 

But, sir, I have lately been as far as Philadelphia, for 
the first time in my life—that city of brotherly love; and I 
wish gentlemen to explain some things which I saw there, 
first asking them if they make any difference there be- 
tween free negro labor and free white labor, for these 
two classes seemed to perform promiscuously all the me- 
nial services. If they do, then I would beg to have these 
difficulties solved. In the tavern where I stayed, a free 
negro waited on my table, and a white man cleaned my 
boots; which of these was the free labor? They were 
both equally polite, and they both made the same foot- 
scraping bow when I gave them a quarter ofa dollar. 1 
saw in the same city a free negro mounted on the box of 
a coach, and a white man behind it; the latter let out the 
grandee, which it contained, at the door, while the for- 
mer sat like a lord on his seat. Which wasthe free labor 
in this case? This is one class of service. Now, sir, I 
happen to know something of the free labor in cotton fac- 
tories. When the factory in which I am concerned first 
started, we had a good old honest gentleman from the 
North connected with us, and we commenced chiefly with 
white hands. He happened to bring with him a printed 
copy of rules and regulations, such as are used in North- 
ern factories, and which he wished adopted in ours. They 
had a striking analogy to penitentiary regulations. They 
required that the poor little hands should be at their 
work by light, should have three-quarters of an hour to 
eat their breakfast, an hour at dinner, should labor in the 
winter till seven o’clock at night, should have a portion of 
their wages remitted for every part of the machinery 
which they broke or injured; every skein they tangled; 
every five minutes they were absent; indeed, just enough 
of pains and penalties to take all their wages. Besides, 
the strap was to be used, if necessai__It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, Mr. Chairman, such rules were scouted from 
our establishment. We soon told our friend the free peo- 
ple of the South would not bear that kind of regimen; 
indeed, it would hardly do for our slaves. Now, sir, 
where is the difference between this kind of labor and 
slave labor? I can tell you, sir, it is only in the color of 
the skin, and the duration of the service. The same capi- 
tal that buys a slave for life, can hire one for a day; and 
during these respective periods the quality of the service 
is exactly the same. But, sir, this very distinction serves 
to show what power will finally doin this matter. If, un- 
der the present tariff system, it is boldly claimed for free 
labor, as it is called, a legislative privilege over slave labor, 
what will they not do when we begin to manufacture with 
ourslaves? If we should be driven to this business, which 
I verily believe we can more profitably conduct at the 
South than it is at the North, will not the same power 
which sets up the right of preference now, exact it here- 
after by some discriminating tax upon slave labor produc- 
tions over those of free labor? No doubt of it. So that, 
if this distinction is to last, I boldly affirm we cannot live 
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tleman has said, let the South go; they will soon want to get 
back; and, sir, an idea is thrown out that our slaves will 
force us to return. Now, sir, once for all, I say gentle- 
men are grossly mistaken; if they think we labor under 
any such apprehension, it is a most childish infatuation. As 
there is a God in heaven, I had rather live, so far as security 
of personand property is concerned, among the slaves of the 
South, than'to live in the heart of such a manufacturing coun- 
ry as Manchester, in England, or Providence, in Rhode 













Island. What country has more insurrections than Great Bri- 
tain? i whom dothey originate ?Is not thatGovernment 
obliged to keep a standing force to overawe the turbulence 





of the manufacturing operatives’ What people display 
greater fury when aroused? What lives or property are 
spared when the insurrecticnary storm is up? Does the 
North expect to escape these commotions, when they 
shall have arrived at the same degree of manufacturing? 
Have they done it? No: let gentlemen look well to this 
matter. A slave is a slave; the color of the skin does not 
relieve oppression; and depend upon it, white slaves are 
as dangerous as black ones, and all experience hath shown 
they are quite as ungovernable. As to the condition of 
the South, in relation to the common comforts of life, it 
has no possible dependence upon the North. With its 
forty-five millions of exports, if that immense sum could 
be permitted to circulate among themselves, it would, in 
reference to the conveniences of living, and the facilitics 
of subsistence, become one of the happiest regions of the 
earth. It would give life to commerce with its thousand 
connexions. It would give a new spring to agriculture, 
and fresh energy to our various artisans; and, instead of 
decaying villages and towns, the whole country would 
smile with tokens of the most extended prosperity. And, 
sir, this brings me to the consideration of an idea advanced 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Crawrorp, } 
who contrasted the past and present situation of the North, 
while it was without the aid of Southern taxation. 
Then it was drooping under the wasting malady of pover- 
ty, now it is flourishing in all the gloom of invigorating 
activity; then it presented one wide surface of stagnant 
employment, now all was a living current of plenty and 
gladness; then doubt and dejection hung upon every 
countenance, now confidence and animation beam from 
every eye. Sir, I could not but say to myself, how selfish 
is Man—that man, too, who should be a brother, and that 
brother who should feel for « brother’s woes. Did it never 
occur to the gentleman, while glowing with the emotions 
of joy at the elysian happiness of his immediate home, that, 
peradventure, some other section of his country was yet 
groaning under that condition which formed the dark 
shade of the pleasing picture of prosperity which he has 
just portrayed? Mr. Chairman, if some stranger to our 
land, accompanied by a mentor who knew all its varied 
relations, should enter it in the North, and pervade it 
i from Maine to Mobile, having all its minute parts and cha- 
a racteristics explained by his guide, what would he behold? 
Through the cold region of the North, amidst its bald and 
barren hills and sterile ridges, he will discover cheerful 
hamlets, glistening villages, flourishing towns springing 
up as by magic, and crowded cities, displaying, by their 
marble columns and gilded balustrades, the most gor- 
re geous wealth--throughout all the country, until he reach- 
es the river that flows by this hill, will he perceive full 
employment for labor, well rewarded; contentment shining 
on every face; riches, in all their gayest profusion, minis- 
tering their luxuries to some, competency distributing her 
milder comforts to others, und sufficiency dealing out its 
more moderate supplies to all; but, sir, when he crosses the 
Potomac, what will he discover? In this land of fertility 
~-of most propitious soil and genial climate, where every 
valuable production of nature is reared, where the earth 
teems with a perpetual golden harvest, springing froin its 
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mountains, what, I repeat, wil! 
he behold? Farms whose orchards have decayed, whose 
houses are tumbling into ruins, whose fences have rotted 
and sunk into the bosom of briers—villages whose grass. 
grown footways are choked with weeds, whose habits 
tions on the outskirts have been left to the slumbers of 
some strolling flock, whose once smiling gardens, in the 
beautiful language of the poet, present nothing now 
** But matted shrubs, where birds forget to sing, 
And silent bats in drowsy clusters cling.” 
And, sir, this is the picture that belongs, but with , 
few exceptions, to all the towns and cities of this once 
flourishing country. 1 could give you a most feeling ac- 
count of a city in my own State, once the pride of the 
South, the busy mart of one of the gréatest staples of the 
earth, the source of wealth, the seat then and now of hos. 
pitality, and every generous virtue; but what is the fate of 
Savannah? Let her withering commerce and her sinking 
dwellings tell the story; and, sir, to your American system 
will she point you for the cause of all her misfortunes, 
Why is it, this stranger would naturally inquire, that 1 
perceive such a difference between these two great sec- 
tions of country, especially when such a mysterious con 
tradiction is exhibited as to their natural advantages’? Op 
one side, every thing that could make a country prosper. 
ous, while, on the other, there seems to be nothing that 
would prevent the exact reverse. His director would be 
compelled to answer, it has all been done by the singular 
device of legislation. The mere operation of human law, 
actuated by the selfishness of human nature, has done this 
foul deed of mischief; has drawn, secretly and insidious. 
ly, all the resources of the South to the Northern and Middle 
States. We have generally been instructed to believe 
that man alone, in his individual character, is d'sposed to 
be a despot, but a regulation of a whole community js 
sometimes as great a tyrant, and we are often deceived and 
lulled into security under the tame belief that it is intended 
to protect, and not to destroy, when it often happens that 
some combination of robbers or usurpers have artfully 
transferred their power into the form of Jaw, and, in that 
| way, as effectually accomplished the purposes of fraud 
_ ambition as if achieved by the dagger or the figot. 
| And in all the country of the South, from Virginia to 
Georgia, it may be traly said— 
* Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 
And desolation saddens all thy green.” 
Before I take leave of the arguments of our opponents, 
I must say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
| Strwarr, | that his attempt toconvict the gentleman from 
|South Carolina [Mr. McDurrre] of inconsistency, and 
thereby break down the force of his reasoning, was as 
unsuccessful as it was vain, and seemed, in the operation, 
to resemble that kind of impuissance which should attempt 
to storm the rock of Gibraltar witha pocket pistol. The 
sentiment he read from that gentleman’s specch will 
never be disavowed by him; 1 venture to say he is ready 
again to repeat it, and, if he isnot, lam. T will endorse it, 
jand, as far asmy credit extends, will give it fresh currency. 
I come now to the second ground of expediency, that 
the system ‘is dangerous to the peace and harmony of 
the Union.” Mr. Chairman, this country was never, per 
haps, except in time of war, in a higher degree of ex- 
citement. We hear of meetings at the North; indeed, 
very large ones have lately been gotten up to dictate to 
| the House the course it must pursue; we hear of Legisls- 
tures pursuing the same course, and saying the protecting 
system shall not only not be repealed, but it shall not be 
relaxed; we hear of the presses saying that even the 
measures of compromise suggested, with the best inten- 
tions, by the administration, for the sake of peace, will be 
resisted by ‘a million of musket-bearing people.” Now, 
sir, when the South acts or talks thus, it is treason! She 
must suffer, and if she complains in a tone any thing 
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above the strain of supplication, she is rebuked for inso-| Britain maintained that she had a right ‘*to tax the colo- 
lence, andcharged with a design to dismember the Union. | nies in all cases whatever.” The colonies denied it, and 
Mr. Chairman, this people cannot bear every thing, and | contended that she had only the right to tax them through 
a portentous sign has lately appeared in the South. Two|the regulation of commerce as revenue, and for their 
States have met together, and told to each other the story | benefit; that such taxes could not be taken and applied to 
of their wrongs in a temper that cannot be mistaken.|any other purpose whatever; that no direct tax at all 
Take care how you trifle with a people struggling for|could be laid upon them without their consent, and then 
liberty; you live but one generation removed from a case, | only for the use of the colonies, and to be granted by 
which t shall presently show you, that affords the lesson! their own Legislatures. The General Government main- 
of how much an injured people can suffer, and exactly at| tains that she has a right to “tax the States in all cases 
what point they will avenge their insults. ‘I'wo thousand | whatever.” The States deny this right, and contend that 
people, burning with a just sense of their sufferings, have | it can only tax them, through the regulation of commerce, 
recently declared of a gallant son of the South, whose |as revenue, for the single purpose alone of supporting the 
chivalry and patriotism deserved the sentiment, in view | Government, and consequently for their benefit generally 
of a determination to resist oppression, if not relieved, | and equally; and that, as Great Britain could not tax the 
thathe was ‘a patriot without fear and without reproach. | colonies for her own benefit at home, or carry their 
He has generously devoted himself to the defence of; money out of the colonies to be spent on objects uncon- 
Southern rights and Southern interests, and is qualified| nected with their colonial condition, so the General Go- 
for every crisis. And Southern people will support him|vernment cannot tax the States for the benefit of manu- 
in the great cause in every peril, and at every hazard.’’| factures, a distinct interest from that of the Government; 
Mark well this feeling! It stirs a spirit that will never flag, | in other words, it cannot take money, by way of taxation, 
until it warms and swells every bosom from the Potomac | from one portion of the States, to be spent in another, to 
to the Mississippi. |support an individual interest different from that of the 
Mr. Chairman, history is full of instructive admonitions} Union, where all are alike concerned. The proposition 
on the subject of invaded liberty, and how certain the|is now fairly made. Let any superficial reader examine 
resentments of a free people will be aroused in defence| the causes which led to the revolution, and he will find 
of that most precious of all Heaven’s best gifts to man. |that the colonies, though as States they are now greatly 
While the few are insidious, the many are patient; while | more oppressed in some quarters, yet then they flashed 
tyranny is secret and crafty, democracy is open, generous, |like lightning at the slightest invasion of their rights. 
and forbearing; but there is a crisis in every thing, and a|Great Britain in two hundred years, with all her power 
point beyond which even slayery will not suffer. Wejand ingenuity, and apparently with tenfold more right, 
should learn wisdom from experience. Our own annals | was never able, in the internal regulations of the colonies, 
present the most illustrious case of human persecution, | to drive the first entering wedge into what they considered 
resisted by the most consummate courage and daring. | unconstitutional taxation; nor in that time did she accom- 
We have a lesson, not vet sixty years old, replete with a! plish what the General Government has done in the short 
moral that can never be too often consulted; it isa counsel| space of eighteen years. Various were the acts, and at 
that cannot deceive; it is a monitor that will not betray;! various times and under various states of feeling were 
it possesses a feeling that touches the heart without an-|they urged, to establish the principle that the mother 
guish, though it is connected with a story that must for-/ country had the right *‘* to bind the colonies in all cases 
ever bear upon our regrets. It is this struggle for liberty, | whatever.” The result of such an unnatural and abhorrent 
this memorable contest for principle, 1 shall this day in-| experiment must be fresh upon the recollection of every 
voke in behalf of a people subjected to the same unholy | one, save, perhaps, the misguided and infatuated rulers of 
oppression. It is a shining light that cannot be extinguish-| the General Government. Long and ardent were their 
ed; and, before Heaven, in favor of my suffering coun-| opposition against the attempts of the British Parliament 
trymen, will L snatch this torch of the revolution, and|to rivet upon them her port laws, navigation acts, admi- 
snuff it and flash it in your faces. |ralty regulations, new modes of trial, of appointing offi- 
In speaking of the causes which fed to the revdidien; totes, stamp acts, and tariffs for regulating their trade. 
a distinguished orator,* just after its happy termination, | Opinions, resulting from their oppressions, stimulated 
brilliantly observed: ‘It was not the quantity of the tax,|them to unmitigated resistance, which spread through 
it was not the mode of appropriation, but it was the right} America, were intrepidly maintained against the usurpa- 
of the demand, that was called in question. Upon this}tions of the mother country, and finally terminated in 
the people deliberated; this they discussed ina cool and | their acknowledged independence. 
dispassionate manner; and this they opposed, in every} I proceed to present the promised comparison, and I 
shape that an artful and systematic ministry could devise, | hazard nothing in saying I shall be able to show that the 
for more than ten years before they assumed the sword. | sufferings of the South are not only similar to the colo- 
This single circumstance, aside from the magnitude of the | nies, but, ina very great degree, more intolerable. [hold 
contest, will stamp « peculiar glory on the American re-|in my hand the first tariff act that was ever passed by 
volution, and mark it as a distinguished era in the history Great Britain, intended to operate aguinst the colonies for 
of mankind.” ithe double purpose of taxation, and to restrain their trade 
We are not only questioning the “right of the de-| with all nations, except through the mother country. 
inand,” but we have the peculiar aggravation of not only The act which I have just referred to, and which is 
an intolerable ‘* quantity” of “tax,” but that tax is trans-| here ready to be seen, contains eighteen different subjects 
ferred from the bosom of our people, and ‘* appropriat-/ upon which duties were laid, and they are upon all such 
ed” in other countries. Before I proceed to the compa-| articles as were produced south of Cape Finisterre, be- 
rison which it is my intention to make, it is necessary|cause north of that point they were prohibited to trade, 
distinctly to state the exact principle in both cases, and | « xcept, as before-stated, with the mother country. These 
then show with what remarkable fidelity the facts will | articles were such as Great Britain did not produce, such 
sustain the analogy. ‘The colonies were, asthe States are | as coffee, indigo, wines, East India silks, East India cali- 
how, independent of each other; and Great Britain, the|coes, French linen, and cambrics imported through the 
mother country, constituted their federal head. ‘Tothem/ mother country, pimento, sugar, and molasses, and, final- 
the mother country was what the General Government ly, the celebrated stampact. This memorable act passed 
aow isto the States. The latter is our federal head. Great}on the 10th of March, 1764, and on the 20th of April, 
* Jue! Barlow, | thereafter, just forty days, the General Assembly of New 































































York raised their remonstrating voice, and immediately 
approved of a memorial, prepared by the merchants of 
the city of New York, to be laid before Parliament, at the 
same time instructing the agent of the colony ‘to give all 
possible opposition te the continuance of said act.” 

The memorial was followed up by other strong remon- 
strances from nearly all the other colonies, holding a 
language of the following character: ‘¢ That an exemp- 
tion from the burden of ungranted involuntary taxes must 
be the grand principle of every free State. Without 
such a right vested in themselves, exclusive of all others, 
there can be no liberty, no happiness, no security; it is 
inseparable from every idea of property; for who can call 
that his own which may be taken away at the pleasure of 
another? No history can furnish an instance of a consti- 
tution to permit one part of a dominion to be taxed by 
another, and that, too, in effect, but by a branch of that 


other part. And if such an absurd and unequal constitu. | force and reality of their oppressions. 


tion should be adopted, who, that considers the natural} 
reluctance of mankind to burdens, and their inclination | 
to cast them upon the shoulders of others, cannot foresee | 
that while the people on one side of the Atlantic enjoy 
an exemption from tne load, those on the other must sub- 
mit to the most insupportable oppression and tyranny?’ 
The committee thus far will begin to perceive the temper 
and spirit of a people suddenly aroused to a sense of 
legislative oppression, and they may plainly discern a 
firmness in the assertion of their injury worthy of all 
praise. The colony of New York resolutely said to Par- 
liament, ‘* what can be more apparent than that the State, 
which exercises a sovereignty in commerec, can draw all 
the wealth of its colenies into its own stock’ And has not 
the whole trade of North America, that growing maga- 
zine of wealth, been, from the beginning, directed, re- 
strained, and prohibited, at the sole pleasure of the Par- 
liament? And whatever some may pretend, his Majesty’s 
American subjects are far from a desire to invade the just 
rights of Great Britain in all just commercial regulations. 
They humbly conceive that a very manifest distinction 
presents itself, which, while it leaves to the mother coun- 
try an incontestable power to give laws for the advance- 
ment of her own commerce, will, at the same time, do 
no violence to the rights of the plantations.” And then, 
in the most emphatic language, they assert the right of 
free trade, unincumbered with taxes; say they, ‘the 
freedom to drive all kinds of traffic, with an exemption 
from all duties, is humbly claimed by the colonies as the 
most essential ofall the rights to which chey are entitled.” 
Without the exercise of this right, they considered them- 
selves as slaves, that submission to burdens upon their 
trade would lead to impoverishment, and that nothing 
would so effectually drain off not only their wealth, but 
the very means of subsistence; they declared that * since 
all impositions, whether they be internal taxes or duties, 
paid for what we consume, equally diminish the estates 
upon which they are charged; what avails it to any peo- 
ple, by which of them they are impoverished? Every 
thing willbe given upto preserve life; and though there 
is a diversity in the means, yet the whole wealth of a 


country may be as effectually drawn off by the exaction of 


duties, as by any other tax upon their estates.” Can any 
doctrine be more apposite to our present situation? and 
are notthe Southern States subjected to precisely such a 
course as that which called forth this unanswerable truth? 
If the maxim be true, that like causes produce like 
effects, no two events can be more similar than the sufler- 
ing of the colonies and that of the Southern States. The 
present exactions of the Government have not only aimed 
a blow at our subsistence, but it has vitally affected the 
peace and happiness of the country; it has produced hot 
blood and divisions among our people; it has sundered 
the strongest ties of interest; alienated the endearments 


of the longest friendships; overturned the courtesies of 
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society; and even infused its poison into the very affec- 
tions of kindred. No people were ever more united than 
the people of South Carolina, and none so signally cha- 
racterized by those public and private moralities which 
confer upon a community the most enduring concord 
But where has it fled? The much respected gentleman 
to my left [Mr. Drayron} can tell you, and tel) you in 
accents that would arouse your decpest sensibility; for he 
himself, and many of his former associates and compa. 
triots, are instances of how little the long tried friendships 
of life can withstand the strifes of political contention, 
To the most unexampled unanimity of sentiment, sympa- 
thy of feeling, and purity of attachment, there has suc. 
ceeded a want of confidence, distrust of patrietism, sus. 
picion of motive, and jealousy of action, which has up. 
rooted all the charities of that society; and, strange to 
say, without the least difference of opinion as to the 
This was the case 
with the colonies. They told the mother country, you 
are invading our rights—** rights established in the first 
dawn of our constitution, founded upon the most substan. 
tial reasons, confirmed by invariable usage, conducive to 
the best ends, never abused to bad purposes; and, with 
the loss of which, liberty, property, and all the benefits 
of life, tumble into insecurity and rwin. Rights, the pri- 
vation of which will dispirit the people, abate their in- 
dustry, discourage trade, introduce discord, poverty, and 
slavery; or, by depopulating the colonies, turn a yast, 
fertile, prosperous region into adreary wilderness.” 

We, too, have remonstrated, and time after time told you 
that you were departing from our original agreement, and 
that such departure was working the most ruinous conse- 
quences to our peacc and prosperity. And how have they 
beenanswered? Listen to the answer of the King of Great 
Britain to his supplicating colonies, and see how much 
yours and his response has been alike. In addressing his 
Parliament he sternly says: ‘* The experience whieh I have 
had of your former conduct makes me rely on your wis- 
dom and firmness in promoting that obedience to the laws, 
and respect to the legislative authority of this kingdom, 
which is essentially necessary for the safety of the whole.” 

This cold and unfeeling answer of the King soon taught 
the colonies to understand that, as in our case, a deaf ear 
was turned to their complaints. All quarters of the coun. 
try sprung from their lethargy; meetings of all descrip- 
tions were had; town meetings, county meetings, legisla 
tive remonstrances, and, finally, a mecting of the colonics, 
by delegates, ensued, for the purpose of testifying theu 
discontent, and a determined resolution not to submit to 
such, as they said, unconstitutional and oppressive mea- 
sures. We, too, have gone through all this process. Is 
less expected of us than of our forefathers? Is there much 
calculation placed upon our cowardice? Is there a hope 
indulged that ours are grievances that can be healed by 
talk? Take care that you do not fall into a fatal mistake 
Your ouce most gracious King, whom you so ungraciously 
imitate, found, when it was toe late, that he had reckon- 
ed ** without his host.” But, perbaps, it would be amus- 
ing, if not instructive, to know what our unflinching 
ancestors, bold as they were brave, said on that occasion. 

The State of Massachusetts, whose lead, like that of 
South Carolina at the present day, can never cease to 
claim our gratitude, addressed the King and Parliament 4 
second time, in which they affirm ‘* that the colonial as- 
semblies possessed all the powers of legislation not sur- 
rendered by compact, and were bound by no haws to w hich 
their representatives had not consented; that acts of Par- 
jliament possessed only an external obligation, and they 
\could regulate commeree, but not the interior affairs of 
\the colonics.” (Marshall.) They further asserted, and this 
|was done ata time, too, when their temper and judgment 
Sinaia cool and collected, ** that this assembly is, at all times, 
| ready to recognise his Majesty’s high court of Parliament 
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as the supreme legislative power over the whole empire, all nations who think they can no longer bear their inju- 
so far as its superintending authority is consistent with the |ries, go to the history of Rhode Island for the spirit to act, 
fundamental rules of the constitution.” And so are we in|and to her records for the form of proceeding. 

relation to the Federal Government. ‘Take but the con-}| What said the State of Pennsylvania on that trying oc- 
stitution for your honest guide, and we are contented, be-|casion’—the State that now says she will have a bank and 
cause we know we are safe; for, in the cautiously ex-|the protective system, cost what it may, even the Union 
pressed provisions of that well-meant instrument, the itself; and that if she is compelled to give up one or the 
minority find their only security. They conclude their |other, let the Union go. ‘Then, she said: ‘It is the opi- 
address with this invaluable sentiment: ‘There are fun-|nion of this House that the restraints imposed by several 
damental rules of the constitution which, it is humbly jlate acts of Parliament on the trade of this province, ata 
presumed, neither the supreme Legislature nor the su- time when the people labor under an enormous load of 
preme Executive can alter. Inall free States the consti-|debt, must of necessity be attended with the most fatal 
tution is fixed. It is from thence the Legislature derives consequences.”” Does she hold this language now while 
its authority; therefore it cannot change the constitution |she is ‘‘ imposing” on the ‘‘trade” of her sister States 
without destroying its own foundation.” And, in a circu-|** restraints” ten times more burdensome? But listen fur- 
lar from this same magnanimous State to the other colo-|ther to the language of this State, whose city of brotherly 
nies, communicating the address, and sounding the alarm | love has lately sent us a message to continue the screw of 
of British encroachment, they declare ‘that it is an|the American system hard down upon the South, even if 
essential, unalterable right in nature, and ever held sacred |it burst the band that binds it to the Union. Then, it said: 
and irrevocable, that what a man hath honestly acquired |‘ ‘That this House think it their duty thus firmly to assert 
js absolutely his own, which he may freely give, but can-|their inherent rights, that their posterity may learn and 
not be taken away without his consent. ‘That the Ame-|know that it was not with their consent and acquiescence 
ricans May, therefore, exclusive of any consideration of |that any taxes should be levied on them by any persons 
charter rights, with decent firmness adapted to the cha-|but their own representatives, and are desirous that these 
racter of freemen, assert this natural and constitutional their resolves should remain on their minutes as a testi- 
right.” This circular, says Marshall, ‘* was extremely | mony of the zeal and ardent desire to preserve their ines- 
well received in the other colonies,” and, in answer to it, |timable rights, and to transmit them to their latest poste- 
Virginia, the old dominion, the pride of the Union, the jrity.” Such declarations as these, on the part of the South, 
nursery of re ublican statesmen, the land of free princi- are held to be treasonable, and are said to betray a rest- 
ples, the mother of the South, and, 1 trust, the future |less and seditious spirit, as emanating from a fault-finding 
strong defender of free trade, said, on that occasion, |temper, whetted by political disappuintments, continued 
“That his Majesty’s most liege people of this his most) by the agency of design, and increased now by the force 
ancient colony have enjoyed the right of being governed of delusion. I cannot leave the State of Pennsylvania 
by their own assembly in the article of taxes and internal; without one more quotation; for, of all the States, her con- 
police, and that the same has never been forfeited, nor | duct is more inexorable, more uncompromising, and less 
in any other way yielded up, but has been constantly re-| magnanimous than any of the States in reference to this 
cognised by the King and people of Great Britain; and | selfish and destroying system. It was but the other day 
that every attempt to vest such a power in any person or | the citizens of Philadelphia, ten thousand in number, it is 
persons whatsoever, other than the General Assembly |said, met and resolved that sooner than relinquish their 
aforesaid, is illegal, unconstitutional, and unjust, and has/grasp upon the property of the South, they would give 
a manifest tendency to destroy British as well as American |up the Union. Now, mark what their forefathers said in 
freedom.” Is any language of the South plainer or|the year 1765: ‘* The merchants and traders of the city 
stronger than this?) And who is there among us will dare | of Philadelphia, taking into their consideration the melan- 
pronounce such sentiments treasonable? The town of)choly state of the North American commerce in general, 
Providence, in giving instructions to their deputies in the |and the distressed situation of the province of Pennsylva- 
General Assembly of Rhode Island, repeated these identi-|nia in particular, do unanimously agree that the many 
cal sentiments of Virginia, and added, ‘* that the inbabit-| difficulties they now labor under, as a trading people, are 
ants of this colony are not bound to yield obedience to any | owing to the restrictions, prohibitions, and ill-advised re- 
law or ordinance designed to impose any internal taxation} gulations made in the several acts of the Parliament of 
whatsoever upon them, other than the laws of the Gene-| Great Britain, lately passed to regulate the colonies which 
ral Assembly.” [ have been induced to quote this little | have limited the exportation of some of our country pro- 
clause from the little town of Providence, in the little |duce, increased the cost and expense of many articles of 
State of Rhode Island, merely to show that it is the first} our importation, and cut off from us all means of supplying 
clear and distinct germ of nullification which afterwards | ourselves with specie enough even to pay the duties impos- 
as distinctly unfolded itself in that same State, and never{ed on us, much less to serve as a medium of trade.” What 
ceased its influence and progress until it nullified the Bri-| language can better express the condition of the South? 
tish Government in the colonies of America. ‘Jhat same} The State of Connecticut declared, in relation to these 
Assembly to which these instructions were sent, concluded | British tariff acts, ‘* that the consent of the colonies was 
its session by adopting, with many other very strong and|not given to them personally, or by representation, actual 
unequivocal resolutions, the following: ‘* That the officers | or virtual, in any sense or degree, that at all comports with 
of this colony, appointed by the authority thereof, be, and|the true intendment, spirit, or equitable construction of 
they are hereby, directed to proceed in the execution of| the British constitution; that, in the opinion of this House, 
their respective offices in the same manner as usual; and/an act for raising money by duties or taxes differs from 
that this Assembly will indemnify and save harmless all|other acts of legislation, in that it is always considered as 
the said officers, on account of their conduct, agreeably ja free gift of the people, made by their legal and elected 
to this resolution.’ Here, then, is nullification without! representatives, and that we cannot conceive that the 
disguise. ‘Turn and twist thisas you may, it isa deter-| people of Great Britain, or their representatives, have the 
mined resolve not to obey the law of its federal head—-the | right to dispose of our property.” ‘This is precisely the 
no less formidable power of Great Britain; and it is the |language we hold: take what taxes you please from us to 
more to be admired because it is the daring of a pigmy|support the Federal Government, but do not take our 
against a giant, the very breath of whose nostrils might] property to be crammed into the already overstuffed 
have blasted it in the noble assertion of a right that ut-| pockets of the federal manufacturers. 

terly contemned all consequences. Let the oppressed of| The present State of New Jersey, now leagued in the sis- 
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terhood of filchers, then said: ** That all supplies being tion, and the still more odious restrictions of their trade. 
free gifts for the people of Great Britain, to grant to his Ma-|The State of Georgia was, alone, the only State who did 
jesty the property of the people of this colony without | not resolve on that eventful occasion, but it was because 
their consent, is unreasonable, and renders useless legis- |she could not, for she was under the control of a royal 
lation in this colony in the most essential point; that as the | Governor, as unfeeling as a Northern manufacturer, who 
tranquillity of this colony hath been interrupted, through | refused to callthe Assembly together, notwithstanding they 
fear of the dreadful consequences of the stamp act, there- | earnestly entreated him to that effect. Fot they, too, 
fore, the officers of the Government who go on in their | wished to signify, with their sister States, their abhorrence 
offices for the good and peace of the province in the ac- | of British usurpation; and so determined were they that 
customed manner, will, in the opinion of this House, be | their voice of resentment should mingle with that of the 
entitled to the countenance of the Legislature.” Nullifi- | other complainants, that they voluntarily assembled them. 
cation, again! Next comes the State of South Carolina, Lave together in the town of Savannah, expressed their 
then and now the firm and unwavering advocates of liber- | decided disapprobation of the late measures of the British 
ty; then and now the consistent defenders of free trade; | Parliament, and assured their sister colonies, by letter, 
then and now the bold supporters of the constitution of | that, at their regular session, ‘*they would take under 
their country; and may they never cease their manly ex- | consideration the grievances so justly complained of, and 
ertions until they bring back the Government to the true | transmit their sense of the same to Great Britain, in such 
principles of the great charter of our Union. Listen to | way as may seem best calculated to obtain redress, and 
their memorable declarations from which they have never | so as to convince the sister colonies of their inviolable at. 
departed: ‘* That it is inseparably essential to the frec- | tachment to the common cause.” 
dom of the people, and the undoubted right of English-; Besides these remonstrances by the people in town 
men, that no taxes be imposed on them but with their own | meetings, by their legislative bodies, precisely such ashave 
consent, given personally, or by their representatives, and | characterized the proceedings of the South, and, as one 
then for no other use but that of their own Government.” | would think, furnish matter for solemn warning, the 
**That the people of this province are not, and, from | General Assemblies passed non-intercourse laws; the peo- 
their local circumstances, cannot be, represented in the | ple refused to trade with Great Britain, resolved to make 
House of Commons of Great Britain. And, further, the |their own clothing; in fine, manifested their horror of 
several powers of legislation in the colonies were consti- | British oppression, in every possible shape which human 
tuted upon the apprehension of this impracticability. i discontent could devise; and, sir, by way of showing you 
‘¢ That all supplies to the Crown being free gifts of the | the spirit of the times, and as an instance of patriotism out- 
people, it is unreasonable, and inconsistent with the princi- | vying any thing on the records of past events, 1 must beg 
ples and spirit of the British constitution, for the people of | cave to make one more quotation. It must forever re- 
Great Britain to grant to his Majesty the property of the | main an isolated moral prodigy of the love of country. 
people of this province.” It is headed ‘* Daughters of Liberty,” and then proceeds: 
Mr. Chairman, you have only to alter the phraseology | ‘‘ On the 4th instant, eighteen daughters of liberty, young 
of this last resolution, and you have the whole complaint |ladies of good reputation, met at the house of Doctor 
of that gallant State, South Carolina, viz. ‘*’That all the | Ephraim Bowen, (Providence, Rhode Island, ) in this 
supplies to the Federal Government being free gifts of |town, in consequence of an invitation of that gentleman, 
the people, in their constitution, it‘is unreasonable, and | who hath discovered a laudable zeal for introducing home 
inconsistent with the principles and spirit of that constitu- | manufactures. There they exhibited a fine example of 
tion, to grant to their majesties the manufacturers the |industry, by spinning from sunrise until dark, and dis. 
property of the people of South Carolina.” If such sen-! playing a spirit for saving their sinking country, rarely to 
timents produced a revolution in 1775, what is to hinder | be found among persons of more age and experience. 
the same feelings from producing a similar event in the |The Doctor provided an elegant plain dinner and other 
year 1833? South Carolina concluded her remonstrances | refreshments for the fair company; but they lost but very 
to the mother country in the following intelligible lan-/little time, and cheerfully agreed to omit tea, to render 
guage, which may this Government mark and remember: | their conduct consistent. Besides this instance of their 
** That the restrictions on the trade of the people of this | patriotism, before they separated, they unanimously re- 
province, together with the late duties and taxes imposed | solved that the stamp act was unconstitutional; that they 
on them by acts of Parliament, must necessarily greatly | would purchase no more British manufactures unless it be 
lessen the consumption of foreign importations.” , repealed; and that they would not even admit the address. 
‘* That the increase, prosperity, and happiness of the |es of any gentleman, should they have an opportunity, 
people of this province depend on the full and free en-| without they were determined to oppose its execution to 
joyment of their rights and liberties, and on an affection- | the last extremity, if occasion required.” — This is nullifi 
ate intercourse with Great Britain.” On the enjoyment of | cation with a vengeance. It strikes at the very root of the 
their rights and liberties every thing depends: without evil, and saps not only the foundation of the Government, 
this, Government isa curse. But, in an especial manner, | but even the very existence of society, and manifests 4 
is an affectionate intercourse with our sister States all- determination, if it could be done inno other way, to end 
important: without this, who could desire we should live | the ravage by ending the race. Sir, there is a similar en- 
together? It was affection that brought us together. De- thusiastic feeling in the South. In Charleston, the females 
stroy this, and what inducement remains for the con- are all alive to the injuries of their country; and, on all 
nexion? *Shall we live together merely that one part of occasions, by writings, nay, by word and deed, animate 
the Union shall prey upon the other? that the labor and their fathers, husbands, and sons, to rise and assert at every 
hard earnings of the South shall be annually transferred | hazard, though the land should be left with none but 
to the North? Was this the motive for the Union? Is this | widows and orphans, the rights which were purchased by 
the affection that is to keep us together? Forbid it jus- the best blood of their fathers, and which they have 1” 
tice! Forbid it freedom! herited from that deathless ancestry. Witness the sentt- 
It is unnecessary to give further extracts from the re- ments* of the women, sent in the shape of toasts to the 
solutions of the General Assemblies of the colonies. Suffice ‘usual festivities of the country, to cheer and encourage 
it to say, they all sent forth their complaintsina language ———— 
breathing the same spirit of resistance and determined oe rae by oy ladies of ena ee A 
opposition to British oppression, levelled at their peace splendid celebration of the 4th of July, 1831. ron 


: ; ; * widows of State rights men, than the wives of men who will not 
and prosperity, through the instrumentality of illegal taxa- defend their rights.” 
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No man can object to this doctrine. If there be such a 
one, let him step forth before the democracy of America, 
and I will venture to predict he will stand out confessed 
an American monopolist. Among the enumeration of 
grievances published to the world in that memorable instru- 
ment, part of which I have just read, the following are to 
be found: 

‘*For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world. 

‘For imposing taxes upon us without our consent. 

‘*In every stage of these oppressions, we have petition- 
ed for redress in the most humble terms; our repeated 
petitions have been answered only by repeated injury.” 
Now, sir, listen to the catastrophe, and may it sink deep 
into the hearts of those who are rushing to a similar des- 
tiny, not only deaf to all entreaties, but blind to those dire 
consequences from which the land is not yet relieved, and 
| the blood of which has scarcely ceased smoking to heaven. 

**A prince whose character is thus marked by every act 
which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 


their countrymen in their onward progress to a recovery 
of that liberty which usurpation, for a moment, seems 
successfully to have avadde 

Before I close this branch of the subject, I must refer 
the committee to a part of Doctor Franklin's examination 
before a committee of Parliament on the subject of the 
discontents in the colonies; for it is so pertinent to the 
case of the South, that it were treacherous in me to omit it. 
Among the vast variety of questions that were asked him, 
all of which he answered with great wisdom, and the most 
unusual promptness, were the following, viz. 

«Do not you think they would submit to the stamp act, 
if it was modified, the obnoxious parts taken out, and the 
duty reduced to some particulars of small moment? No; 
they will never submit to it. 

“Have you not heard of the resolution of this House and | 
of the House of Lords, asserting the right of Parliament re- 
lating to America, including a power to tax the people 
there? [For the manufacturers.] Yes, I have heard of 
such resolutions. people.” 

“ What will be opinion of the Americans on those reso-| Enough of quotations! 
lutions? They will think them unconstitutional and unjust. | language more explicit? 

‘But who is to judge of that, Britain or the colony?|trine? Will it be said that ours is a case different from 
Those that feel can best judge.” ithe colonies? That we are represented in Congress, and, 

Yes, sir, and we who feel will judge, come what will! | consequently, whatever taxes are imposed, are imposed 

Said this same committee to the American sage: ‘If the | by our representatives? Sir, this is solemn mockery, it 
act is not repealed, what do you think will be the conse-|is adding insult to injury! What, sir, break down the 
quences’ A total loss of the respect and affection the} clear distinctions in the constitution, prostrate the limits 
people of America bear to the mother country, and of all|of power in that sacred instrument intended to form 
the commerce that depends on that respect and affec-|boundaries around the will of the majority for the safe 
tion.” And I, too, will answer for the South, if your tariff! protection of the minority, let in the unlimited and uncon- 
act is not repealed, away goes all the respect and affection | trollable discretion of that majority to do what they please, 
which can alone make this Union any longer desirable. [and then say we are represented, and must submit! Oh! 

What was the issue of all this, Mr. Chairman? Need lJ insolent and insufferable position! Sir, I pronounce that 


Can principles be plainer, or 
Who misunderstands this doc- 


tell you? It must be fresh in the recollection of every man|the Southern States could not be more insulted and abused 
present. Indeed, if it were not from a knowledge of the |if they were separated from the rest of the States, and 


history of that day, which some, pérhaps, care not to/the river that runs by this city was widened to the breadth 
know, and others strive to forget, yet there is an occasion | of the Atlantic Ocean, and the majority which now wields 
once a year when it is brought to their remembrance by a/| their destiny was to retire to Philadelphia, and there, with- 
sacred political observance which is designed for that es-| out a single man of the minority, pass the system that now 
pecial purpose. I hold in my hand the homily that is used| grinds them to the dust, and attempt to carry it into 
on that sabbath of our independence, a part of which it is| effect over that then distant people. Does mixing a feeble, 
my intention to read on this occasion as containing my | powerless, handbound minority among a reckless majority, 
doctrines, and I care not for the name by which it is called, | who are resolved to overleap the entrenchments thrown 
for names are nothing, against tyranny and usurpation; and | around the rights of the former, and to know no bounds 
under these titles I rank every thing that violates the con-|but those of their will, so effectually answer the great 
stitution of the country. What Iam about to read per-|ends of equal representation, that whatever is done 
haps was never read before but with feclings of delight, | shall be justified under that valuable principle? Sir, this 
exceptas to those against whose despotism it was levelled, | cannot be seriously maintained. The members of the 
and whose oppressions it was intended to blast. It may | South might as well be at home, for mingling themselves 
now, for aught I know, encounter another exception. | here with this unchained majority, where they have neither 
**We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are | weight nor influence, only serves to have them mocked 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with | with the pretension that their burdens are imposed upon 
certain unalienable rights; that amongst these are life, their people with their own consent. ; 

liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. ‘That, to secure Does any one believe that the people of the United 
these rights, Governments are instituted among men, de-| States meant no more by the revolution than a mere change 
riving their just powers from the consent of the governed; of masters? That the love of novelty alone has induced 
that whenever any form of Government becomes destruc- them to strike off one set of fetters, merely to impose an- 
tive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or | other precisely similar, because they are of their own 
to abolish it, and to institute new Government, laying its| forging? Why struggle through every species of suffering, 
foundation on such principles, and organizing its powers | why faint under every hardship, why waste the wealth and 
in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect] sacrifice the youth of an infant country, to maintain and 
their safety and happiness. Prudence indeed will dictate | defend the principle of self-internal government, and the 
that Governments long established should not be changed unalienable right of property, if, when the work was ac- 
for light and transient causes; and, accordingly, all ex-|complished, they should madly turn round, and throw 
perience hath shown that mankind are more disposed to| themselves, in new-made manacles, at the feet of another 
suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves|tyrant? The thing is too intolerable for the weakest 
by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. | credulity. Motives always determine the character of an 
But when a long train of abuses and usurpation, pursuing action, and the revolution of a nation is guided by as 
invariably the same object, evinces a design to reduce settled an intent, and has as fixed an object, as the smallest 
them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their} movement of an individual; and the just reproach of folly 
duty, to throw off such government, and to provide new| or madness is alike applicable to either. What would 
guards for their future security.” have been thought of an individual who should thus have 
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acted? 
of the revolution. It was not achange of tyrants. It was 
to secure and preserve unimpaired that separate and ex- 
clusive independence which belonged to the States, not in 
their joint but several capacity. Having triumphed in 
their perilous undertaking, not, however, without encoun- 
tering the most unspeakable difficulties, which left in their 
train jealousies they could never appease, and burdens 
they could not discharge, which exposed them to dissen- 
sions from within, or invasion from without; they were 
willing to transfer, and nothing more, the right of pro- 
tection which had just been forfeited by the mother coun- 
try to the more tender and parental care of the Federal 
Government. It was physical and not moral force; it was 
strength and not intelligence, needed and sought by the 
States. Any thing more than this never was intended. 

One word, sir, on the subject of the Union, and I have 
done. We have been accused of a want of attachment 
to the Union. Such a charge I fling back in the tecth of 
our accusers. What! the South disaffected to the Union! 
The South, that suffered so much in the revolutionary war 
from the common enemy, from savages on her frontier, 
and tories, worse than savages, in her very heart! The 
South, that so gallantly opened her purse and shed her 
blood in the last war with the British and Indians, when in 
another quarter . But I forbear. It cannot be believed 
that the South is disloyal. Who were the supporters of 
Jefferson, and Madison, and Monroe? And who, more 
than Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, were the defenders 
of those republican principles which moved, directed, 
and consummated the revolution of ’76, and were happily 
laid at the foundation of the Federal Government? Did 
the South keep back when the North refused to give up 
a sacrifice rightfully necessary to support and defend the 
principles of the constitution? No, sir; it is a slander to 
whisper the slightest suspicion of disloyalty against the 
South. We are attached, warmly attached, to the Union; 
not, it is true, tor its money, for we pay alland get nothing; 
but it is for those free and liberal principles so dear to the 
rights of man; those principles that form the best se- 
curity for his life, liberty, and property, without which 
neither union or any thing else is worth preserving. In the 
words of a great man, give us union, but give us liberty 
first. Do not deprive us of all our blessings under the 
empty sound of union. Do not steal from us our senses 
under the bewitching charm of union. Do not, like the 
Madagascar bat, suck us to death while you are fanning us 
to sleep by the cooling breezes of your wide-spread wings 
of union. We begin to understand all this delusion, and 
we are awake to the sufferings you have insidiously in- 
flicted upon us by the talisman of union. If you will not 
withdraw your exactions, if you will not live with us upon 
the terms of equal rights, | tell you in the language of 
plain truth, to which, perhaps, you are unaccustomed, we 
shall certainly part from you, and part, I hope, in peace. 
Then you may hug to yourselves your darling American 
system; then you may tax your people to your heart’s con- 
tent; and then, if you choose, you may take to yourselves 
other gods; but, as for me and my house, we will serve 
the Lord of Liberty, and all the people of the South shall 
cry amen. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND took the floor in reply, and spoke 
with much earnestness until the hour of adjournment. 





Frivay, June 15. 
MOUNTED REGIMENT. 


Mr. DUNCAN moved thatthe House proceed to the 
consideration of the amendment made by the Senate to 
the amendment of this House to the bill for raising and 
equipping a corps of mounted volunteers for service on 
the Indian frontiers. ‘The bill was then taken up. 

Mr. DRAYTON, of South Carolina, said he did not rise 
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to detain the House with a speech; but to say that the 
amendment of the Senate was approved by the friends of 
the measure, and expressed a hope that it might be adopt. 
ed by the House. 

Mr. DUNCAN said his friend from South Carolina was 
mistaken when he supposed that the friends of this mea- 
sure approved the amendment proposed by the Senate, 
or preferred it to the bill which had passed this House 
He, for one, had determined to accept the bill in its pre. 
sent shape, only because of his great anxiety that the 
troops might speedily be brought into service. He should 
not have said any thing now of the defects of the Senate’ 
amendment, but for the remarks of Mr. Drayron, which 
might imply that he approved a thing which he consid: red 
a gross absurdity. He said the bill as it passed the House 
of Representatives was to raise one thousand men to be 
received into service, and organized by the President of 
the United States. He considered the proper organiza. 
tion of this corps as indispensable to its efficiency, which 
ought, and could most safely have been trusted to the Pre 
sident and Secretary of War. 

The Senate’s amendment limited the force to a little 
over six hundred, which he considered at present insuffi 
cient; but the organization proposed by this amendment, 
which gave one hundred and ten men and four officers to 
a company, and six hundred and eighty-four men and offi. 
cers to the command of one major, without a staff officer 
even to assist him, or surgeon to attend the sick, was too 
absurd, he thought, to meet the deliberate sanction of any 
military man. Bad as it was, however, it was better than 
the ridiculous scheme of mounting the United States’ sol- 
diers; and he hoped it might pass without further delay, 
as the defects could soon be remedied by a supplement, 
or an amendatory act. 

The House then concurred in the amendment. 

The bill for the liquidation of the Virginia claims com- 
ing up, the question thereon being on ordering it to a third 
reading, 

Mr. ROOT addressed the House in continuation, and 
had not concluded his remarks, when the hour of twelve 
o’clock having arrived, the House went into Committee of 
the Whole, and resumed the consideration of 

THE TARIFF. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND resumed the course of his argu- 
ment commenced yesterday in support of the protectivé 
system, which he insisted had had _ its origin in Virginia 
In support of this position, he made large quotations from 
the Richmond Enquirer and the writings of Mr. Jefferson. 
He adverted to the part taken by Georgia at the time the 
constitution was adopted, and contrasted it with the course 
taken by her representatives on the present occasion. 
He commented upon the amount of protection enjoyed 
by Southern commodities, and applied the arguments ad- 
vanced by the opponents of the system to this branch ot 
legislative protection, insisting that if they would consent 
to remove the protecting duty on cotton, the Norther 
manufacturers could get the Pernambuco cotton in abur- 
dance and on very advantageous terms. He inveighed 
against the positions taken by Southern gentlemen as not 
going to modify, but utterly to destroy the protective sys 
tem, and with it the entire mass of manufactures at the 
North. As toa secession of Georgia, he would not ask 
the gentleman from that State [Mr. Crayon] to stay i 
the Union, because he knew he would stay, and could 
not do otherwise consistently with his own interest. He 
closed his remarks with a strong impression of his own at: 
tachment to the Union, and determination to abide by it to 
the uttermost. 

Mr. LEWIS, of Alabama, next rose, and said it was with 
great reluctance that he, atany time, addressed the House; 
but that reluctance was at present increased by the length 
of time which had already been employed in the discus 
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sion, and the anxiety which the committee evidently felt 
robe relieved from any further debate. Sir, said Mr. L., 
nothing but considerations of paramount duty could in- 
duce me to add to the trespass which has been committed 
on the patient indulgence of the House. Tf it could be 
ascertained in dollars and cents, { venture to say that the 
constituents of no gentleman on this floor are more vitally 
interested in the result of this question than those which I 
havethe honor to represent. The section of country which 
has honored me with a seat on this floor, is essentially an 
agricultural country, producing within itself none of those 
commodities which are bountied by the present tariff laws, 
and irrevocably destined to furnish those staples which 
must enter into the foreign trade of the country. A cru- 
sade upon the foreign trade is a direct invasion of the rights 
and interests of my constituents, which I feel bound to re- 
sist at all times and at every hazard. 

From the indications already given, I almost despair of 
producing, in this House, any practical effect from what I 
may say; but as I view the decision of this session of Con- 
gress as conclusive on this momentous question, as this 
may, perhaps, be the last time this subject may be open to 
discussion, I feel encouraged im presenting to the com- 
mittee frankly, but, I hope, in a conciliatory temper, the 
results ef my best judgment, after much and painful re- 
flection. Whatever consideration the remarks of Southern 
gentlemen may receive on this floor, there is a portion of! 
this Union which watches the progress of this discussion 
with the most intense ard painful sotlicitude. Sir, the 
slightest whisper uttered within these walls in relation to 
this all-absorbing question will be heard throughout the 
whole Southern country. We are on the eve of a great 
crisis in the affairs of this Government. We are treading 
in the broad fight of history, and posterity will hold us re- 
sponsible for the transactions of this day. Under these 
imposing respensibilities, 1 approach this question, deter- 
mined, in a spirit of frankness, to abate none of my opi- 
nions or feelings on this great subject; to characterize the 
system of which we complain in terms as strong and as de- 
cided as I may think it deserves: but, anxious, at the same 
time, to avoid giving personal offence to any one of its 
advocates en this floor, I concede to every gentleman who 
differs with me, honesty of purpose and patriotism. While, 
judging by the character of the laws of which we com- 
plain, L should be induced to suppose that they could be 
dictated by no other than a feeling of indiscriminate hos- 
tility to the whole Southern country, my observation 
teaches me that the control of interest is often absolute 
over the soundest heads and purest hearts. 
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the choicest resources with which God has ever blessed 
any people shall be destroyed by the legislative restric- 
tions of this Government? Sir, I will not calculate, here 
or elsewhere, the relative suffering of any of the oppress- 
ed States. I will not even discuss this great question of 
Southern wrongs as an Alabamian, butas a Southern man, 
completely identified in feeling and interest with that op- 
pressed portion of the Union south of the Potomac. 

As anxious, Mr. Chairman, as I am to see a satisfactory 
adjustment of this perplexirg question, I feel it a duty I 
owe to those whom I represent, as well as a candid course 
to those with whom I differ, to state fully the real grounds 
of difference which divides the country on this subject. 
The complaint of the South is not that this or that article 
pays a duty of fifty or a hundred per cent. for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the manufacturer, but that the principle 
should be recognised under our free constitution, that 
bounties, to any extent, should be levied on the industry 
of one section of the country, for the sole benefit of ano- 
ther. The people of the Southern States, with a una- 
nimity unexampled, believe that this Government can tax 
them for no other purpose than for the support of the Go- 
vernment; and that the manufacturer is entitled to no 
other protection than what results naturally from a fair and 
just system of revenue from imports. Entertaining pre- 
cisely the same opinion, I shall attempt a defence of it, at 
the risk of inflicting on the House a constitutional argu- 
ment. Sir, | know the reluctance, and, I may add, even 
the contempt, with which constitutional arguments are 
heard on this floor. It is not at all surprising: constitu- 
tions are formed for the protection of minorities; it is to 
them a shield of defence. Majorities want no constitution, 
because it is to them a fetter and a restraint; and the slave 
is not more impatient of the chain and the handcuff, than 
are majorities of a constitution. When has power ever 
been patient of restraint? Whenhas it ever willingly re- 
ceived the curb and the check? The history of all coun- 
tries governed by constitutions will present the unvaried 
struggle of the minority insisting on a strict observance of 
the charter, and of the majority substituting in its stead 
their own discretion as the only limit of their own power. 
Who has not witnessed that struggle for the last ten years 
in this House? Ggutlemen north of the Potomac seem to 
regard our constitution as prescribing nothing but the 
forms of the Government, and not intended as a fimit to its 
power. Sir, for the three sessions I have had the honor 
of a seat in this House, I have scarcely seen one of them 
at all at a loss to exercise any power which may conduce 
to the interest of his own section of the country. If there 





Sir, the prosperity of Alabama has frequently been al-| be no express grant of the power, a license is usually found 
luded to in this debate; and for what other purpose than|in the right ‘* to provide for the common defence and ge- 


to detach her from the great and suffering anti-tariff inte-| 
Without ad-| 


rest of the South, J am at a loss to imagine. 


neral welfare,” and that construction which makes the 
constitution nugatory is readily adopted. I do not intend, 


mitting that prosperity to the extent asserted, I am/|in this assertion, to charge Northern gentlemen with a 
free to confess that the withering blasts of federal legisla-| want of intelligence or patriotism; but, sir, they are go- 


tion have not yet produced in Alabama that desolation 
which has swept over the more exhausted States of Vir-| 
ginia, North Carelina, South Carolina, and Georgia; that, | 
compared with these States, Alabama may even be called 
prosperous; but, sir, that prosperity has been in despite 

the most exhausting process of taxation and exactions. 
She is indebted for it toa power much higher than this} 
Goverament—to 2 beneficent Providence, which has bless- | 
ed her with a rich, virgin soil, a genial climate, and one 
of the most valuable staples which ever rewarded the in-| 
dustry of man. Because she is yet able to stand up under | 
the repeated blows which have indiscriminately fallen on 
the whole Southern country, shall she basely desert the! 
cause of her suffering sister States, and add strength to the| 
atm of tke common oppressor? Because federal injustice 
has not yet taken from her citizens the means of comforta-| 
ble subsistence, shall she resign the prospects of that) 
bright destiny which must hereafter await her, unless 
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verned by that universal and controlling impulse of inte- 
rest, which has placed the Northern sections of the Union 
in an attitude of hostility to, and defiance of, the restraints 
of the constitution. 

The nearest approach I have ever witnessed to any 
thing like a constitutional argument on this floor, by any 
gentleman coming from the North of the Potomac, is 
what we have to-day heard from the honorable gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Surmertann.] Even he, 
sir, has not deigned tc give us his own argument, but has 
quoted the opinions of Mr. Jefferson and other distinguish- 
ed politicians of the South, in favor of the policy of esta- 
blishing domestic manufactures throughout the country. 
The period at whicl these manifestations of sentiment ori- 
ginated, was about the year 1808, when our commerce was 
the subject of alternate depredation by two of the most 
powerful nations of Europe. We were without the means 
of naval defence, and many believed that our maritime 
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weakness would of necessity destroy our foreign trade, 
and hence not only public feeling, but public opinion, was 
strongly directed to the establishment of domestic manu- 
factures. I will not deny that this state of things might 
not have inclined the mind of Mr. Jefferson to afford 
legislative aid to the establishment of manufactures. Sir, 
as much as I reverence the opinions of Mr. Jefferson, he 
was but a man; and man is more or less the creature of 
circumstances. He lived long enough to witness the pro- 
gress of this system of manufacturing monopoly, and died 


protesting against both the right and the expediency of 
encouraging one branch of industry at the expense of 
another. But, sir, the feelings which governed the poli- 


ticians of 1808 were such as naturally resulted from the 
commercial contests of that period. The embargo was 
one of the consequences of the then state of things; and 
whether that measure be considered wise or unwise, there 
are but few at this day who will not say that, as a measure 
of countervailing legislation, and as a substitute for war, it 
was not constitutional. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania has quoted many 
proofs of a kind feeling in the South to domestic manu- 
factures, to show that the present tariff policy originated 
in that section of the country. Sir, the same fecling still 
exists, and I hope will continue to exist, in the South. As 
much as we} are opposed to the system of forced contri- 
butions to that branch of industry, and amidst all the con- 
flicts and excitements which have grown out of that oppo- 
sition, E trust there is not a single individual who cherishes 
an unkind feeling to the manufactures of the country. We 
look upon them as a part of the great whole of individual 
wealth; but, sir, what we complain of, and whatI trust we 
shall never admit, is the right of the Government totax us 
to add to the profits of manufacturing industry. 

Sir, the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Cuayrron,] in 
his able argument of yesterday, stated an historical fact 
which would be considered conclusive against the consti- 
tutionality of this system of protection, before any disinte-| 
rested tribunal on earth possessing equal intelligence 
with this Congress. He read from the journals of the 
convention which framed the constitution, and proved 
that it was repeatedly proposed to give Congress the 
power to encourage domestic manufactures, and was as 
repeatedly voted down. The proposit'#n was at last sub- 
mitted toa committee, who, instead of granting the power 
claimed, reported that provision of the constitution which 
‘* secures to authors and inventors the exclusive right, for| 
a limited time, to their respective writings and discove- 
ries.”” 
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letter? There is no violence done the constitution, yp. 
less through a perversion of its spirit and its obvious 
intent. 

By the constitution, Congress is prohibited from crea. 
ing titles of nobility. Do we not violate this intended 
principle of equality more grossly by creating a priyi. 
leged order in fact, than in name? Are not the manufac. 
turers, to all intents and purposes, a privileged class of 
men, as much so as the nobility and elergy of Englund’ 
{ask gentlemen to point out the difference. If special 
favors created by law, if exemption from taxation, j{ 
exactions wrung from the hard hands of labor, can con. 
stitute a privileged class, then, indeed, do the manufic- 
turers of this country enjoy that distinction. There is not 
a shadow of difference, except that, in England, they are 
called dukes, bishops, earls, and barons, while in this 
country they bear the appellation of manufacturers and 
capitalists. In both countries, the laboring people are 
their tributaries. Contributions are levied here in the 
name of duties; in England, under the appellation of tithes 
and taxes. In England, where the system has worked 
longer, the classes are separated by the extremes of 
wealth and poverty. While the favorites of the Goverp. 
ment are revelling and feasting in all the splendor and 
magnificence of wealth, the half naked and half starved 
population are foreed into factories, and compelled to 
work sixteen hours out of the twenty-four for the bread 
which will sustain and protract their wretched existence. 
Already, in this infant country, with millions of acres of 
rich uncultivated land, are we approaching the same ex- 
treme of national wretchedness and misery: while those 
who live directly on the Government, and those who are 
cherished by its bounties, are fattening on the labor of the 
plundered ploughmen and beggared yeomtanry of the 
country. Attack this system of privileges and monopolics 
in this country or in England, and you hear the same cry 
of vested interests; ay, a vested right to plunder the 
community. This isthe system which, in the language 
of Mr. Jefferson, sends the European laborer supperless 
to bed, and which, in this country, taxes the poor man’s 
blanket, his salt, his iron, even the implements of his in 
dustry, for the benefit of some privileged capitalist. But, 
Mr. Chairman, there are some points of view in whicli this 
comparison will be found greatly against us. The manu- 
facturers in this courtry are yastly more numerous tha 
the privileged order in England, and are therefore mor 
burdensome and intolerable. We can clothe the backs 
and feed the mouths of a favored few; but who can 


If the law maxim is worth any thing—-* expressio| ehit the cormorant appetites of the greecy thousands 


twenius est exclusio alterius’’——then is the power of Congress| who are enticed into manufueturing pursuits by the 


limited by this provision. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in the face of this historical fact, 
the power ‘‘to levy taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” has 
been relied on as. justifying the imposition of duties for 
the protection of manufactures. Sir, this is a perversion 
of a revenue power to purposes wholly inconsistent with 
the spirit of justice and equality in which the constitution 
was formed. 
that whatever is grossly unequal and unjust is therefore 
unconstitutional, is strictly applicable to our own constitu- 
tion, which is based on equality. In the very clause which 
confers the power ‘‘to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 

and excises,” it is specially provided that ‘tall du- 
ties, imposts, and excises shalt be uniform throughout the 
United States.” Congress cannot tax one section of the 
Union more than another; and yet itis gravely argued 
that one branch of industry can be taxed for the exclu- 
sive benefit of another. Who does not perceive that the 
collection of duties for any other purpose than revenue is 
a perversion of a constitutional power, for objects totally 
at war with the spirit of the constitution? And is not a 
violation of the spirit of the constitution a grosser outrage 
upon the rights of the people, than a bare abuse of its 


| bounties held out by this Government? Again, the House 


of Commons in England, the popular branch of th 
Government, can check the exactions of the privileged 
classes, by withholding from them the people’s money in 
the shape of supplies, buthere the manufacturers measule 
out, by their own strength in Congress, their own exac- 
tions on the people. Sir, have we not seen those who 


That great conception of English liberty—j| were directly interested in manufactures, with uvblusl- 


ling effrontery, fixing the amount of their own contribu 
|tions upon the labor of the South* Have not the tarifi 
\laws been passed by the votes of those individuals interest- 
led in the bounties which they hold out to themselves 
| And yet gentlemen contefid that these laws are in accord 
anee with a constitution based on equality and justice; and 
those who denounce them as too oppressive to be borne, 
jare branded as disunionists and nullifiers, and threatened 
j with extermination by the bayonets of “ millions of muskct- 
bearing freemen.” 
But, Mr. Chairman, the power to regulate comme! 
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manufactures. ‘Fhis argument was urged at great long 


during the last summer, by the honorable weutleman from 


|New York, [Mr. Vererancr,] with a view, no doubt, t 
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ihas been relied on as a constitutional authority to protect 
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convince the Southern people that Congress had a right 
to impose burdens on their commerce, for the purpose 
of creating a bounty in favor of the manufacturers of 
the North. Sir, the power to regulate commerce is a 

ower to prescribe the rules under which it shall be car- 
ried on between two nations. It does not amount to the 
power of annihilating, lessening, or interdicting commerce. 
The physician cannot rightfully kill his patient to cure him 
of his disease. Our commercial negotiations and treaties, 
and the laws made in pursuance thereof, are the constitution- 
al regulations of commerce. While I have admitted, and 
still admit, that Congress can countervail foreign restric- 

tions by similar restrictions in this country, T contend that 

it is a perversion of the power to regulate commerce, to 

impose such countervailing restrictions for any other pur- 

pose than to force the foreign country to an abandonment 

of her restrictions. There is not a grant of power in the 
constitution, which may not be perverted to unconstitu-| 
tional purposes. Suppose, under the power to raise _ 
army,Congress were to levy a military conscription of ten 

thousand men, by a law purporting, on its face, to be for 
the purpose of raising an army; suppose this conscription 

was levied for the notorious purpose of exacting from the 
free citizens of this country fifty days of servile labor for 
the personal and individual benefit of members of Congress; 

would any one say that because the law purported on its 
face to be for the legitimate purpose of raising an army, 
therefore, it was constitutional? What slave would not 

resist 80 gross a perversion of constitutional power, asa 
usurpation, the more flagrant, because, while in obedience 
tothe forms, it is in direct violation of the spirit of the 

constitution? 

Sir, the outrage on the constitution is scarcely less pal- 
pable, when, under the power to regulate commerce, 
Congress undertakes, by duties levied on the trade of the 
cotton grower, to reimburse the manufacturer for what} 
the corn grower has lost by the English corn laws. The} 
restrictions of foreign countries do not even constitute a 
plausible pretext for the tariff laws. What measure of 
foreign legislation was attempted to be countervailed by 
the tariffs of ’24 and ’28? What nations was it intended 
to drive from their restrictions, by giving the manufactu- 
rers an average bounty of forty-five per cent. at the 
expense of the growers of rice, tobacco, and cotton? Are | 
the exporting States to be held responsible, and to be} 
punished for the restrictions of foreign countries? It re-| 
minds me very much ofa story of an affectionate old lady, | 
who was so kind as to send « servant to school with her} 
child to be whipped whenever the child misbehaved. 
Yes, sir, itis a cruel policy to punish the South, because | 
England persists in her corn laws; and to give to the manu- 
facturers of the North a right to exact from the Southern 
people what the corn growers would otherwise have | 
made by selling corn. 

But, Mr. Chairman, a new doctrine hasbeen lately advan- 
ced, from a source not less respectable than the honorable 
chairman of the Committee on Manufactures, [Mr. Avams, ] 
that, under the power to provide for the common defence, 
Congress can shield the domestic manufacturer from 
foreign competition. Sir, I would ask that gentleman how 
are we toshield the domestic manufacturer from foreign 
competition, except by thrusting the consuming and export- 
ing sections of the country between him and his foreign 
rival? The gentleman admits this to be the only process, 
when he concedes that the effect of duties on the consumer 
is to raise the price of the article on which the duties are 
levied. Now, sir, would not this operation, at the expense 
of the consumer, be as unjust, as for one portion of an 
army to provide for their defence, by making a breast- 
work of the living bodies of the other? Yes, sir, the gen- 
tleman tells us that we must interpose a shield between 

the manufacturer and his foreign rival, and that shield 





prust be the consumer, who, under our constitution, is 
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entitled to equal rights, equal privileges, and equal pro- 
tection with the manufacturer. 

But, Mr. Chairman, from whence does the honorable 
gentleman from Massachusetts derive the idea that there 
is a hostility in the operations of commerce, which re- 
quires, on the part of the Government, a preparation of 
defence as against an invading army? 

Sir, | have been taught.to regard commerce as an ex- 
change of equivalents between nations, mutually benefi- 
cial, as an act of kindness rather than of hostility, and con- 
ducive not only to the general prosperity, meets 
and happiness of the human race, but as the bond of peace 
and friendship, which can be forfeited only under the 
heaviest penalties. 1 confess my surprise, when I saw, 
from the pen of the honorable gentleman, what I must 
consider an anti-social, and, I may almost add, a semi- 
barbarous view of commerce, unworthy of the age in 
which we live. According to the idea of the honorable 
gentleman, the destruction of the mariner’s compass, and 
the freezing of the ocean, would be the most perfect 
state of national defence. Robinson Crusoe, in his goat 
skins, has alone realized the full measure of national de- 
fence; and the Chinese policy, so long derided and con- 
temned, is the only standard of political wisdom. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if there is, according to the opi- 
nion of the honorable gentleman, an obligation on the part 
of the Government to defend the labor of one portion of 
the Union against foreign competition, the same obligation 
extends to the industry of every portion of the common 
country. I would ask the provident chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures what protection he will throw 
around the cotton of the South when carried to Liverpool. 
While the labor of our manufacturers requires protection 
at home, is the cotton planter to encounter abroad the 
hostile competition of the cotton-growing countries, with- 
out any of that beneficent aid from the Government of 
which the gentleman speaks? Sir, until the gentleman 
can throw the panoply of the Government over every 
branch of industry, his common defence is but partial de- 
fence, unless, indeed, the cotton planter is not to be treated 
as part and parcel of the country. He is to be denation- 
alized; and, while used asa shield to protect the domestic 
manufacturer from his foreign rival, he looks in vain for 
that protection from his Government, which it so kindly 
dispenses to another class of its citizens. Could the 
gentleman from Massachusetts have devised a more 
efficient scheme to break down the intercst of the cotton 
grower, than to throw upon him the burden of that con- 
test which the home manufacturer wages with his foreign 
rival, and at the same time to require him to compete in 
foreign markets with producers whose trade is free and 
untrammelled? And yet the honorable gentleman insists 
that these enormities upon the rights of the cotton planter 
are obligatory on the Government, as a measure of defence 
to the manufacturer. 

Mr. Chairman, | will not search farther among the 
cnumerated grants of authority in the constitution, for the 
exercise of a power which all admit is not expressly grant- 
ed, and which I will now say can be exercised by no Govern- 
ment under the sun claiming to be free. An examination 
of this proposition will show that this is not a mere ques- 
tion of dollars and cents, but a great question of liberty, 
and as important in its results to human freedom, as any 
other which has ever engaged the attention of a delibera- 
tive body. 

In admitting the right in Congress to furce manufactures 
into existence, or to protect them when in existence, by 
bounties, either direct or indirect, 1 ask gentlemen what 
powers do they necessarily concede to this Government? 
The very object of all such laws is to give, by legislation, 
a direction to the pursuits of individuals, to hold out to 
the citizen inducements, either in penalties or bountics, 
to invest his labor or capital in one branch of business, 
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rather than another. Sir, the choice of labor and occupa- 
tion is one of the natural rights of man. It is the fiat o 
eternal wisdom, that by the sweat of the brow shall man 
earn his bread, and no Government has a right to say to 
him, that, by penalties or bounties, he shall be compelled 
to change any pursuit, not incompatible with the rights of 
others. God has given me the right not only to select 
my own pursuit, but to trade with whomsoever I may 
think proper, to buy where I can buy cheapest, and to 
sell where I can sell dearest. These rights 1 have yielded 
to no Government on earth, and the Government which 
restrains the free exercise of them, commits the grossest 
usurpation upon privileges which Linherit from my Maker. 
Sir, I do not speak of the folly of a Government presum- 
ing so far as to dictate to individuals what pursuit is most 
compatible with their own interests, but I say the Govern- 
ment which exercises this power converts the citizen into 
a slave. What is it but the power of a master over his 
slaves, working for his benefit and not their own? Under 
the operation of this principle, does not the citizen become 
a mere machine in the hands of the Government, to 
be worked according to its own will and discretion? 
Already have the agents of manufacturing labor received 
the appellation of operatives; a term which can scarce- 
ly be attached to humanity, and which designates that 
patient endurance of fatigue and labor which belongs toa 
machine, rather than a human being. Sir, it has been 
reserved for modern despotism to apply to our species a 
term still more degrading than slave. 

My friend from South Carolina, [Mr. Davis,] not long 
since, gave the best illustration of the practical exercise of 
this control of Government over the pursuits of individu- 
als, in the Pacha of Egypt, who, bya single edict, forced 
all his subjects into the cultivation of cotton. A more 
striking proof of absolute power on the part of the sove- 
reign, and of unconditional slavery on the part of the peo- 
ple, cannot be found on the record of human oppression; 
and yet, a former Secretary of the Treasury, (Mr. Rush, ) 
in advocating the encouragement of domestic manufac- 
tures, urged upon Congress, in the omnipotence of its 
power, to imitate the Pacha, by ‘organizing the whole 
labor of the country” in order to produce ‘* the greatest 
aggregate of national wealth,” by imposing such bounties 
as would force the agriculturist into the workshop. 

Sir, I will not only say that this power of controlling the 
labor of individuals does not belong to Governments, but 
that no authority short of that inspired by Divine wisdom, 
justice, and mercy, can safely be entrusted with such 
powers. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the right of the Government to 
force manufactures into existence, or to sustain them by 
bounties, either direct or indirect, involves not only a 
power tocontrol the pursuits of individuals, but is, in 
itself, a transfer of the property of one man to another 
without compensation. Sir, if there was any power in 





















































ing right to transfer and distribute it. When Govern- 

Bi 4 one section of the country, without taking from another, 

then will they have the right to dispense bounties and gra- 
re tuities. But, sir, there is no such legerdemain in legisla- 
tion. No Government on earth can puta dollar in my 
pocket without first taking it from the pocket of some one 
else. 
with Government exactions; and it has been well observed 











comes parental, it ceases to be just. I ask, then, in the 







gress derive the right of directly or indirectly transferring 
of my property, in the shape of bounties, into the hands of 
f the manufacturer’ Is not the principle subversive of the 






have property, ‘to call my own mine own,” if this Go- 
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t: ments shall discover the art of giving to one man, or to| 
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Government favors must necessarily be attended| of labor. 


:* name of common honesty, from whence does this Con- 


very right of property in individuals? Can I be said to 
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vernment can take it from me at diseretion, and Bive it to 
another--can wrest from me the labor of my own hands 

and bestow it on some privileged favorite? Our ancestor, 
were so jealous of any interference with the rights of pro. 
perty, that they restricted even the right of taxation and 
appropriation to certain specified objects. The citizen 
has a right to inquire whether the money he pays in the 
shape of taxes has been appropriated to those objects for 
which he agreed to be taxed under the constitution; and 
yet how futile are all limits to taxation if the Government 
has the power of transferring his property to another, 
without compensation, and without his consent! But, sir, 
{ will ask if this principle does not presuppose all property 
to belong to the Government, and its enjoyment to be held 
completely at the mercy of that despotic majority which 
controls the Government? Can any thing short of an ab- 
solute right of property in the Government give to it the 
power of transferring property at pleasure? ‘The cardinal 
principle of our political institutions is, that all power be- 
longs to the people; but the principle for which gentlemen 
now contend is, that all power, and all property, aid even 
the people, and the people’s labor, belong to the Govern. 
ment. Sir, no despotisin on earth is more complete; and 
the tyrant, in his wildest frenzy of power, could not pic- 
ture to himself a more perfect reality of oppression. The 
veriest despot that ever disgraced humanity levies his con- 
tributions on his people to reward his pimps, panders, and 
parasites, because they are connected with the royal pre- 
sence, and constitute a part of the royal household; but 
whoever heard of his plundering one sectional portion of 
his dominions to give to another? Sir, the master who has 
a complete property in his slave, and in the property of 
his slave, will not capriciously take from one the earnings 
of his extra labor, and give to another. 1 ask gentlemen 
to answer me the question, whether, under the operation 
of a system which levies an average contribution of forty- 
five per cent. on Southern labor for the avowed benefit of 
Northern manufacturers, the Southern people are not con- 
verted into slaves and tributaries. Sir, 1 do not, at this 
time, realize an amount equal to forty-five per cent. of the 
real labor of my slaves. That labor is worth forty-five per 
cent. less to me, because of duties levied to that amount 
on those articles which L purchase with such labor; and 
ten per cent. will not cover incidental necessary expenses 

It has been well remarked that the right to tax at plea- 
sure slave labor is worth more than an absolute property 
in those slaves. I will go further, and ask gentlemen what 

better property they can ask in the Southern people, bond 
| or free, than the right to take from them the proceeds of 
their industry in such quantities as they themselves shull 
prescribe. ‘The villein service extorted by feudal barons 
| from their serfs was fixed by contract; but the exactions 
of the manufacturers are limited only by our ability to pay, 
'and their insolence to demand. 

Mr. Chairman, | beg to ask whether a system so unjust, 
so unequal, and so oppressive in its operation, can be con 
| sistent with the spirit and intent of what has been called 
our free constitution. Could any people have deliberately 
| and knowingly forged for themselves, and their children, 
such galling chains? Sir, one of the great objects in form- 
ing, not only our own Government, but all other Govern- 
| ments, is to protect the citizen in the free choice of labor, 
| and in the peaceable possession of property, the proceeds 
Those who contend for the constitutionality of 
| this system, concede to our Government the power to 











ij by a late English writer, that when a Government be-| commit the very outrages on private property and indivi- 


dual right which Governments are intended to prevent. 
If, indeed, our constitution confers such powers on our 
| Government, I care not how free it may be in form, it 

in fact, a despotism. Our ancestors have doomed us to 4 
servitude more complete and intolerable than they thet 
selves endured as British subjects. ‘Io borrow the lan 
| guage of the honorable gentleman from South Carolina, 
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The Tariff. 





ate ES 
(Mr. Draxtox,] ‘Jf these things are consistent with the 
constitation, then words have lost their meaning; then is 
our independence but a phantom; then the patriots of the 
revolution toiled and bled in vain; and it would be better 
to return to our forraer colonial vassalage; when, if un- 
justly taxed, the burden was imposed without discrimina- 
tion onall our countrymen; and if oppressed, we were 
guiltless of forging the chains ourselves with which our 
liberty was manacled.” 

Mr. Chairman, in this examination of the constitution- 
ality of the tariff, I feel bound to vindicate our ancestors 
from the charge of authorizing, in the constitution, a modi- 
fication of the very principle which produced the revolu- 
tion. Who can witness the present struggle of the South- 
ern States for their constitutional rights, without being 
struck with the identity of the contest which the Ameri- 
can colonies waged with Great Britain’? Sir, the history 
of the two periods may be written in almost the same 
words—unconstitutional oppression on the part of both 
Governments; increasing discontent among the oppressed 
portion, first manifested in petitions, and afterwards as- 
suming the bolder language of remonstrance. How long 
have the Southern States, in their devotion to the Union, 
begged and implored their rights? ‘hey have petitioned 
and remonstrated until their remonstrances have been 
“treated with contempt.” So far from producing any 
effect, their burdens have been increased; and while the 
majority are buying up the different sections of the Union 
by the plunder of the South, and are gradually extending 
the circle of their power, we are insultingly told we must 
submit to their oppressions because they are a majority. Sir, 
the unanimity of the British Parliament in passing the stamp 
act was greater than that which has imposed on us our bur- 
dens. There were but two or three individuals who had the 
courage to vote against the passage of that bill, and yet our 
ancestors dared to think it unconstitutional, and, in the face 
of ** an armed tyranny,” to resist its execution. 

Sir, there is an infatuation in power which makes it in- 
sensible to the signs of increasing discontent which are 
every where gathering around. Gentlemen on this floor 
believe that the excitement, if not the opposition, to this 
system in the South, is confined to South Carolina; and 
that it has been produced there by disaffected politicians. 
Sir, this is the very language of the royal proclamations 
in relation to Massachusetts. She was denounced for her 
disaffection, and the loyalty and fidelity of the other colo- 
mes was played off in contrast with what was called her 
“rebellious spirit.” It was considered and treated as a 
Massachusetts excitement, until the whole continent was 
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the South to New England. ‘The only difference in the 
parallel is, that the colonies were confined to the best 
market on earth, while it is attempted to confine the 
Southern States to a market which requires of them a dis- 
criminating duty, averaging forty-five per cent., to make 
it equal to the other markets of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, .it would be a matter of surprise to one 
who has witnessed the patience with which the Southern 
States have submitted to the heavy and increasing exac- 
tions of the tariff laws, to be informed that their immedi- 
ate ancestors, not more than fifty-odd years ago, had 
resisted, with their lives, an inconsiderable tax on stamp- 
ed paper, and a threepence duty on tea. Sir, the amount 
of these oppressions was indeed trifling, compared with 
those under which the Southern States have submitted 
for the last twelve years. ‘Tea wasa beverage drank 
only by the rich; and the duty imposed was of the light- 
est revenue character, What is our present condition? 
We are taxed on every article of necessary consumption, 
imported from abroad, not three pence, but to an average 
of forty-five per cent.; not on the luxuries of life which 
are used by the rich, but upon the sugar, the salt, the 
iron, the flannels, the blankets, even the implements of 
labor with which the industrious poor earn their bread. 
Sir, is there any difference in principle which consecrates 
the oppressions which we now endure? None. Every 
Southern State has declared them unjust and unconstitu- 
tional, and, therefore, a palpable usurpation of their 
rights; and it remains to be seen” whether they will dis- 
grace their fathers by eventual submission to unauthorized 
oppression. 

It has been well remarked that it was not the amount 
of the tax, nor the manner of its expenditure, but the 
right to demand it, which produced the revolution. Sir, 
the principle is equally sacred at this day; and I trust in 
God we shall not place a lower estimate on our rights than 
our ancestors did on their own, while subjects of the Bri- 
tish Crown. The taxes on tea and stamped paper were 
imposed for the purpose of supporting the Government. 
Our oppression-is aggravated by the fact that we are 
taxed, not for the support of the Government, but of a 
privileged class called manufacturers, who are bountied 
to the precise extent that they impose their exactions on 
us. And, sir, we have been gravely asked to compromise 
this question. What, sir, compromise and sanction the 
right of the manufacturers to nearly one-half of the pro- 
ceeds of our honest labor! What representative of the 
South can go home to his plundered constituents, and tell 
them that he has compromised their rights, by yielding 
inablaze. ‘The feeling of old Fanueil Hall became the | one-third or one-fourth of their hard earnings to the un- 
sentiment of all America: ‘That the British Parliament} righteous demands of their Northern taskmasters? What 
had no right to tax the colonies for the benefit of the mother | was the point of compromise which our brave fathers pro- 
country; and if the colonies once abandoned the right to| posed to the mother country? Nothing short of an aban- 
tax themselves, and suffered Parliament to tax them at|donment of the right and the claim to tax them. Even 
diseretion, they were no longer free.” Let gentlemen) the repeal of the stamp act, with a reservation of the pre- 
not deceive themselves into a belief that the other South-|amble, was treated with the contempt it deserved. A 
ern States can or will separate from South Carolina in the lreduction of the duty on tea, from three pence to two 
common struggle for their common rights, whatever ap-| pence a pound, would have been considered as adding 
parent difference there may be as to the manner in which insult to injury; and yet we have been gravely told that 
this struggle shall commence. | we ought to be satisfied with a reduction of duties on such 

Sir, the first cause of offence to the colonies was the |articles as are not manufactured in this country, while the 
imposition of a duty, or, as the gentleman from Georgia| amount of bounties on those articles which are manufac- 
has well expressed it, a tariff on West India produce com-/ tured in this country shall remain without reduction. Sir, 
ing into the colonial ports. This was resented as an at-| whenever the Southern States shall, by any compromise, 































f‘cpt to force the colonies to carry on their trade with | recognise the right to be taxed for the sole object of en- 


the West Indies through the mother country. It was de-|couraging manufactures, they sign the death-warrant of 
nounced as a measure which would make the commerce |their liberties. Admit but the principle, and not only 
of the States tributary to the commerce of Old England. |they themselves, but their children, and their children’s 
We denounce the tariff on the very principle that it makes |children, are slaves through all time, completely at the 
the Southern States tributary to the manufacturers of| mercy of their taskmasters. 

New England. The object of the British Government then| Mr. Chairman, the great principle which produced the 


| Was to restrict the trade of the colonies to Old England: |revolution, whatever modification it may have assumed 


the object of this Government is to restrict the trade of jin the different acts of British oppression, was a denial 
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of the right, asserted by the British Crown, of taxation 'sion can best judge.” 
’ 


without representation. ‘That denial meant nothing more 
nor less than the assertion of that great conservative prin- 
ciple of English liberty, that taxation must be by the con- 
sent of those who pay the taxes, or, in other words, that 
the supplies can be voted only by those who pay them. 
Sir, that single principle is worth, in practice, more than 
all the constitutions under the sun. ! defy the tyrant’s 
power, if you give me the right to withhold his supplies. 
What are his armies, his navies, his dungeons, his guil- 


lotine, without money, which has been called the sinew | 


of war, and which is equally the sinew of oppression? 
Cut it in twain, and the arm of power is unnerved. With- 
hold the supplies, and you put a check on the most deter- 
mined oppression, by teaching the tyrant his absolute 
dependence on the people. It is this, and this only, which 
has, through so many ages, wrested English liberty from 
the iron grasp of her kings and her nobility. Our ances- 
tors believed they had embodied this fine conception of 
Anglo-Saxon liberty in our constitution, by providing 
that all revenue bills shall originate in the House of Re- 
presentatives, the popular branch of our Legislature; and, 
to guard against oppressive sectional taxation, they pro- 
vided that all duties, imposts, and excises should be uni- 
form throughout the United States. By a perversion of 
the spirit of this last mentioned provision, even under a 
most rigid and jesuitical adherence to its form, the prin- 
ciple that those who pay the taxes shall vote the supplies, 
has been completely, and to all practical purposes, invert- 
ed; and those who pay no taxes, but who are bountied 
by taxation, exclusively exercise the right of imposing the 
taxes. Sir, I would ask what agency the Southern States 
have had in passing a revenue bill since 1816. Have not 
the representatives from those States, almost ‘en masse,” 
voted against every revenue meastire since that period; 
while the representatives from the Northern States, to 
whom, by their own admissions, the collection of taxes 
by imposts operates as a bounty, have forced their revenue 
laws on the South without her consent? Has not each 
successive tariff been in the nature of a new and direct 
contribution, levied by one section of the Union on the 
labor of the other? Sir, is not the South practically un- 
represented on this floor, on all questions of taxation? 
Do not the tax receivers, instead of the tax payers, fix 
the amount of the taxes? Of what avail have been the 
speeches, the remonstrances, and even the votes of South- 
ern members against the determined efforts of a majori- 
ty, who Were intent in imposing burdens on the South? 
Has the presence of Southern members had any other 
effect, during this solemn mockery of Southern rights, 
than to give the semblance of deliberation to predeter- 
mined injustice, and to make themselves instrumental, in 
appearance, to their own oppressions? Sir, the British 
Parliament, to cloak their injustice, offered, through Dr. 
Franklin, to give the colonies a representation in propor- 
ton to their numbers. ‘That sagacious statesman had the 
good sense to reject the proposal; telling them that such 
representation would be a minority in Parliament, too 
weak to resist any scheme of injustice, and thus delusion 
would be added to oppression. I ask if the Southern 
States, with their present representation on this floor, are 
not in precisely the same situation in which the colonies 
would have been placed with their nominal representation 
in Parliament. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the British Parliament claimed the 
power of binding the colonies in all cases whatsoever. 
‘They assumed, like this Congress, to be the exclusive 
judge of the extent of their own powers, and that every 
act of their legislation was binding on the colonies. Dr. 
Franklin was asked, in his examination before Parliament, 
who had the right to judge of the constitutionality or the 
oppressiveness of a law, the British Government, or the 
colonies. His answer was, ** Those who feel the oppres- 
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Sir, T leave it to every one’s own 
feelings to give this reply its proper application, in the 
present condition of the South. 

Mr. Chairman, I propose, very briefly, to take a finan. 
cial view of the amount of burdens imposed on the 
Southern States, and of the unequal expenditure of the 
revenue collected by imposts. Sir, by an examination of 
this proposition, we shall be enabled to estimate the re. 
lative amount of freedom which we enjoy under the pre. 
sent acti n of this Government. Personal rights are at 
this day secure throughout the whole civilized world, and 
| taxation is the only true measure of liberty. In ruder 
ages, the whip, the chain, and the dungeon, were the 
instruments of oppression; but the tyranny of modern 
| times consists almost exclusively in an invasion of the 
rights of property, and not the rights of person. ‘Taxa. 
tion is the subtle process which increases power, while it 
destroys the means of resisting it. Complete slavery con. 
sists in the right, on the part of the master or the Govern- 
ment, to the whole labor of the slave, and the degrees of 
{slavery can be fixed only by the relative amount of con- 
tribution levied upon the labor of the individual. Sir, 
measure the rights of the Southern planter by this stan. 
dard, and what superiority of freedom do you assign him 
over the subjects of the English, French, or Spanish 
monarchies? It is true, the whip is not on our backs, nor 
the chains on ourarms. The English, French, or Span- 
subject can say as much, and more. Each of them 








can exult in the declaration that his Government levies 
a smaller contribution on his yearly income, than the joint 
action of the State and Federal Governments levies on the 
income of the Southern planter. Sir, I invite a compa- 
rison between the amount of taxes paid by the Southern 
planter, and the amount paid by the population of Great 
Britain, France, or Spain. If we consider the taxation 
of the South in the twofold aspect of the quantity col- 
lected, and the small portion returned to them in the 
shape of Government expenditure, the history of the 
world does not present an instance of such a perpetual 
and exhausting drain. ‘The resources of no other coun- 
try on earth could have borne it half the time. The rea- 
son that we are not reduced to the condition of beggars 
and lazaroni, like a portion of the population of Europe, 
is not that we are less tax-ridden than the most oppressed 
of them, but because of the abundance and fertility of 
our lands, and the inexhaustible value of our staples, 
which gives a larger income to our labor than is enjoyed 
by any other people under the sun. 

Mr. Chairman, if all sections of this Union contributed 
their equal portion to the revenue, and the money so 
collected was expended almost exclusively in one section, 
that favored section would be benefited by taxation; 
while the other portions of the country would experience 
the most fatal exhaustion. Suppose the whole revenue 
of the United States to be twelve millions; of which, un- 
der an equal system of taxation, eight millions were col- 
lected north, and four millions south of the Potomac; 
suppose eleven millions expended in the North, and one 
million in the South; would not the North receive tirec 
millions more from the tressury than it paid, and the South 
precisely three millions less? The effect of this would be 
exactly what we have witnessed on this floor for the last 
twelve years: The favored section would vote for increas- 
ing the revenue to the highest possible amount, for the 
purpose of increasing its treasury dividend; the other 
would be for decreasing the amount of taxation, for the 
purpose of lessening the amount of its contribution. High 
taxes and profligate expenditure would be the policy of 
one; low taxes and economy would be the watchwords of 
the other. Sir, as unjust as the operation of the suppo ed 
case would be, it falls far short of the inequality of Go- 
vernment expenditures, which the South has experienced 
for the last twelve years. During that period, the average 
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annual revenue has been about twenty-three millions. 
Two years ago, the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McDurr18] challenged any gentleman to show an annual 
expenditure of one million south of Norfolk, including 
the six Southern States. {again call on gentlemen for 
the same purpose! Sir, it was lately proven, upon the 
discussion of the pension bill, that, in proportion to popu- 
Jation, five dollars were expended in pensions to the North 
where one dollar was expended in the South. The other 
items of federal expenditure would exhibit a still more 

unequal distribution. ay 

But, Mr. Chairman, how does this inequality of expen- 
diture swell into a mountain of oppression, when we con- 
sider facts as they are; that the section receiving so 
small a portion of expenditure pays two-thirds of the 
whole revenue of the Government? Sir, to sum up the 
whole suffering of the South, I would not confine it either 
to the tariff or to internal improvement; but to the joint 
action of collecting and disbursing the revenue, by 
which the Southern States pay five dollars into the trea- 
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‘cloth, he gets a proportionate increased: price for the ar- 
ticle he has given in exchange for it? Sir, there is no trans- 


ferring the burden of duties on those whose labor is ap- 


preciated to the precise extent of the duties. The whole 


burden of the system must rest on those who pay a higker 
price for the goods they consume, while they receive no 
better price for their labor on account of the duties. So 
far from the manufacturers bearing any portion of the 
inconveniences resulting from this system, they would 
not relinquish the protection it affords, if the Government 
could be supported without a dollar of expense. Protec- 
tion is, in their estimation, a much more substantive and 
valuable consequence of duties than revenue. The re- 
port of the late Tariff Convention at New York has gone 
so far as to assert that the encouragement of manufactures 
is the only bond of our Union, and, without it, the Union 
would be of no value. How enlarged and expansive is 
that patriotism which loves the Union only for its exac- 
tions, and as an instrument of plunder! According to 








this standard, the Hartford conventionist becomes a unionist 
to the precise extent that he invests his capital in manu- 
factures. Sir, if such are to be the only benefits result- 
ing from our Union, it is no longer a Union of liberty and 


equal rights, but a Union of oppression too intolerable to 
be borne. 


sury, and get one out; while the Northern States pay one 
in, and get five out. 

Mr. Chairman, under an impost system, where the re- 
yenue is collected by a tax on foreign trade, the amount 
paid by each section must be in proportion to its share in 
the foreign trade. The whole exports, which are the 
basis of the foreign trade, may be assumed to be equal to 
sixty millions of dollars. ‘The productions of the staple- 
growing States is but ‘ttle, if any, short of forty millions. 
Under a duty of forty-five per cent., supposing the im- 
ports to be equal to the exports, the whole revenue would 
be twenty-seven millions, eighteen millions of which would 
be collected from the forty millions of imports taken in 
exchange for Southern productions; while the other nine 


Mr. Chairman, as zealous as a majority of gentlemen on 
this floor are to sustain the principle of protection, in re- 
ference to those pursuits in which their own constituents 
are interested, I venture to say not one of them is willing 
to extend it to every class of productive industry in the 
country. If every occupation and every section of the 
country received equal bounties, no one would be in fa- 
vor of protection. it would be like putting every one on 
the pension list, until at last each individual would pay 
millions would be collected from the remaining twenty|his own pension. As bounties cannot be given to one 
millions of imports taken in exchange for Northern pro-/ man without taking from another, and as the encourage- 
ductions. If every portion of the Union, except the South, | ment of one branch of industry is to an equal extent the 
were annihilated, her forty millions of exports would, | discouragement of all other branches of industry, it follows 
under duties of forty-five per cent., yicld a revenue of/that the circle of protection must be limited to certain 
eighteen millions, equal to two-thirds of the whole re-| pursuits, or else the universality of protection would de- 
venue of the Government. While the whole trade of the|stroy all protection. Each class is clamorous for the sys- 
South is subjected to this heavy tax, what do the millions} tem, so long as they get more than they give, or, in other 
of capital invested in manufacturés, which enjoy the pro-| woids, so long as the bounty they receive in their own 
tection and defence of the law, pay to the suppo.t of the} pursuits is greater than that which they pay to the pur- 
Government? So far from paying any thing, they exist, | suits of others. A community of manufacturers living 
avowedly, by the taxes imposed on the foreign trade of the |alone, would not be benefited by an equal protecting 
country. To the extent, then, that the South is taxed, | duty of fifty per cent. on all their pursuits. The very 
are the manufactures bounticd; nor can the burden of im-| reason that the manufacturing sections are benefited by 
post duties be shifted from the South to the manufactur-/|this system of bounties, is because the South, a large 
ing States. ‘The manufacturer may pay a higher price | consuming portion of the Union, pays bounties without 
for the foreign goods he consumes, on account of the duty; ‘receiving them in return. Gc nilemen say the farmers of 
but he isindemnified for the increased cost of consumption, | the North are benefited by new markets for their bread- 
by the increased value given to his manufacturing labor, | stuffs. Be it so; but what new market or what value is 
under the very system of duties which increases the cost! given to the labor of the Southern people, to compen- 
of the foreign goods he consumes. | sate them for an average loss of forty-five per cent. upon 

A single illustration will prove the whole proposition. | the whole of their consumption’ So far from giving them 
Suppose the cotton planter imports cloth in exchange for|an additional market, the restrictions on foreign trade 
his cotton, upon which he paysa duty of fifty per cent.;| gradually exclude them from their valuable foreign mar- 
if he uses all this cloth in his own family, he shifts the du-| kets, and draw them into a more limited and infe rior mar- 
ty on no one, and of course bears it himsclf. If he sells; ket athome. Our complaint is, that the relative value of 
it to his lawyer, his doctor, or his blacksmith, at cost and|our labor and production is destroyed by the very act of 
charges, including the duty, he shifts the burden on them; | conferring an artificial value on the lal or of that section 
but if he sells it to the manufacturer, in exchange for his/in which we are forced to effect our principal exchanges. 
home productions, the price of which is raised fifty per | This is the true secret of the wealth and prosperity of the 
cent. by a similar duty, the planter, in exchange for} North, compared with the gradual de cay and desolation 
his foreign cloth, and fifty per cent. duty, gets an ar-/of the South. With all the advantages of soil and climate, 
ticle from the manufacturer enhanced fifty per cent., and land with a redundancy of rich vacant land, producing the 
has still to bear the burden in the enhanced price of the |choicest staples on earth, the average price of labor in 
article he gets from the manufacturer, although the manu- |the Southern States is not more than twenty-five cents a 
ficturer may consume the imported cloth. Has the manu- day; while, in the more inhospitable re gions of the North, 
facturer suffered at all, as a consumer, on account of the among the barren hills and rocks of New England, with 
increased price of the foreign cloth, when, by the very sys- a redundant population, the average price of labor is, at 
tem of duties which raises to him the price of the foreign this time, fifty cent 





sa day. Could this effect have been 
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produced but by the most refined tyranny’ But for the 
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to the manufacturing States, will be felt, beneficially, by 


operation of the tariff laws, in enhancing the price of/all classes of industry, though, perhaps, in unequal ¢¢. 


Northern labor, the state of things would have been com- 


pletely the reverse of what it now is, and a day’s labor 
in the cotton field would have commanded two days of 
What is true of labor is 


Northern manufacturing labor. 
equally true of the productions of labor. In the natural 
course of things, the Southern country ought to be even 


more prosperous now than in 1818, when cotton was sell- 


ing at thirty cents a pound. It is true that our cotton 
has fallen in price, but every cause which has produced 
the fall in the price of cotton ought to have produced a 
still greater full in the price of those articles for which 
we exchange our cotton. The fact that manufactures are 
not, like cotton, confined in production to any particular 
climate, the immense improvements in machinery and in 
manufacturing arts, added to a consumption in cotton in- 
creased beyond calculation, ought to have enabled the 
planter at this time to purchase more comforts with a 
bale of cotton than he could have done in 1818. If such 
were the case, no matter what may be the money price 
of his cotton, he would be more prosperous than he was 
at that period; but the fact that his cotton now will buy 


less than it did in 1818, proves that his labor in making 


cotton has declined in value more than the labor of the 
manufacturer, with all the improvements in machinery. 
This is owing entirely to the fact that the planter has been 
taxed to keep up the price of manufacturing labor, and 


to prevent a decline in the price of the very articles which | 


he himself is compelled to consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the honorable gentleman from South Ca- 
rolina [Mr. McDurrre] has, | think, conclusively proven 
that a duty of forty-five per cent. upon those articles which 
we take in exchange for our cotton is equivalent to an 
export duty of forty-five per cent. on our cotton. This 
proposition has been denied, but not disproven. Gentle- 
men onthe other side have not even attempted to meet 
the argument; nor can itbe met. Sir, itis not contended 
that we receive forty-five per cent. less in money for our 
cotton than we would have received if there had been no 
duty; but that our cotton loses its relative value in the 
markets of the world, by the very fact, that, by duties, 
you add forty-five per cent. to the price of those articles 
which we take in exchange for our cotton. Sir, this is a 
consequence which the cotton planter cannot avoid. — His 
cotton will purchase fewer of those articles which are en- 
hanced in price by a forty-five per cent. duty. 
his cotton for money, that money will purchase forty-five 
per cent. less on account of duties to that amount on the 
articles which he wishes to purchase. Sir, for all practi- 
cal purposes, the Government had just as well take forty- 
five out of every hundred bales of my cotton, and make a 
present of it, before my face, to the manufacturer, as to 


compel me, by an impost duty, to pay him forty-five per 


cent. more for his manufactures than [ should have given 
him but for the duty; or to pay forty-five per cent. at the 


custom-house for his benefit, when | import such articles|th¢ manufacturing industry of the country. 


as he manufactures. An injustice is shared by the whole 
population of the South, whose consumption is made 
dearer by duties, while the price of their labor is not en- 
hanced ina corresponding degree. 

We have been told that the effect is diametrically the 
reverse inthe manufacturing sections, and that all classes 
partake of the prosperity resulting from this system. Sir, 
this result can be readily imagined, though the effect be 
to increase prices to the consumer. F.very Northern con- 
sumer may be more than indemnified in some shape or 
other. If a manufacturer, by the increased price of his 
productions; if a farmer, by the new demands for his 
breadstuffs; if a professional man, by the ecncral prospe- 
rity of the prevailing interest, and the artificial transfer of 
money throughout the country. Sir, a continual artificial 
drain of eighteen millions per annum from the phinting 


If he sells | 


grees. But to the extent that gentlemen prove the benes 
cial operation of this system to one section, they prove ji, 
injurious operation to-another. ‘The whole effect has ber y 
produced by giving an artificial value to Northern labo, 
and Northern productions; and the loss to the Souther, 
States has been in the exact proportion of the prosperity 
of the Northern States with whom they have been coy; 
pelled to effect their exchanges, paying a bounty of fort, 

five per cent. : r 

Mr. Chairman, we have been told that a repeal of this 
system will prostrate the productive labor and capital of 
the North. Sir, is not this an admission of the absolyt 
dependence of the North upon the bounties which they 
are permitted by this Government to levy on the Sout) 
If the manufacturers cannot Jive without these contrib, 
tions on Southern labor, can we be expected to sustaiy 
ourselves under such perpetual exactions? Sir, at the for. 
mation of this Government, the South was rich and t) 
North poor. Now the scene is changed; and while ti 
North is prosperous beyond example, the States of Vi. 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, pr 
sent the appearance of so many conquered and plundercd 
provinces. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we have been told by the honora. 
ble gentleman from Pennsylvania that high duties are 
imposed on the importation into this country of cotton, 
rice, and tobacco; and that there is not a Southern pro 
| duction which does not receive full and ample protectio; 
Sir, I deny the fact, and assert that, while the productions 
of the North are protected by an average duty of forty. 
|five per cent., not a single article of Southern productio: 
receives any protection at all. Cotton, rice, and tobacco, 
{80 far from receiving or requiring any protection at home, 

have to seek their principal markets abroad. Will the 
gentleman say that we reccive or need any protection for 
our cotton in Boston, when we have to compete with the 
Brazilian and Egyptian cotton in Liverpool? He asks why 
we do not call for arepeal of the duty on cotton. L answer, 
because it is inoperative; a mere dead letter. We have 
| not considered it of sufficient importance to require either 
u notice orarepeal. It was imposed thirty-odd years ago 
for revenue, when the little cotton then made sold fo: 
thirty cents a pound; since that time, it has served 1 
other purpose than to be cast into our teeth as an instane: 
of protection to Southern industry. I heartily give my 
consent to its immediate repeal. Sir, if the gentleman 1s 
truly in favor of giving protection to all branches of nv 
tional industry, why does he not give the South a bounty; 
ay, a substantial, not a nominal bounty of forty-five per 
cent. on her cotton, rice, and tobacco? Why does he 
taunt us with an obsolete, inoperative duty on these art 
cles, and refuse us that protection which he contends is 
due to all the productions of Northern industry? Sir, 
| we ask for no favors which we are not now extending | 
; If it is right 
for the North to receive an average bounty of forty-five 
per cent. on her iron, her wool, her cotton and woollen 
goods, is it not equally just that the South should receive 
an equal bounty on her cotton, rice, and tobacco’ 

The agricultural interest of the South is, at this time, 
much more depressed than the manufacturing interest 0! 
the North. If this be not a System of sectional plunder, 
let gentlemen play out their own principles, by giving 
others what they claim for themselves. Sir, are not the 
|rights of the cotton planter as sacred as those of the ma 
jnufacturer? Is he not equally entitled to the protection 
jof » Government, one-half of whose revenue is collecte¢ 
}upon the cotton trade alone? Hashe not been for years 
‘\tributary to the manufacturer? And would the forty-five 
'per cent. bounty on cotton be any thing more than th 

contribution he now furnishes to the manufacturer’ = 
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if gentlemen refuse to place the cotton grower on a foot- 
ing with the favored interests of the country, they need 
not be. surprised if a sense of injustice and oppression 
should drive him to withhold frem this Government that 
contribution which it has so long and so unjustly levied on 
his industry. 

Mr. Chairman, the crisis has at length arrived when this 
question must be settled on a permanent basis. The 
Southern people have looked with delight to the payment 
of the public debt, as a period when they might expect 
some alleviation of their burdens. There is no longer an 
excuse or pretext for continuing the present rate of du- 
ties, except for the single purpose of making the South 
tributary to the North. We have borne, patiently, our 
unequal burdens in discharging a debt incurred in our 
common defence, and we now demand of you to lessen 
our taxes to the amount annually paid in the discharge of 
that debt. Partaking in the common feeling of our coun- 
trymen, in satisfaction at an event which has freed the Go- 
yernment from pecuniary obligation, we call upon you to 
adjust your revenue to the legitimate wants of the Govern- 
ment. This great national jubilee, which is hailed with joy 
by the lovers of freedom throughout the world, and 
which will be cited in aftertimes to the honor of republi- 
can Government, brings no relief to us if our exactions 
are tobe continued. Sir, do we ask too much in calling 
for a reduction of our taxes to the fiscal demands of the 
Government? The subjects of European despotism would 
have at least this claim on the humanity of their sovereign. 
We are willing to contribute our due portion of revenue 
to support the Government. This we will yield in no nig- 
gard or reluctant spirit. . Should any portion of our com- 
mon country, even that portion of which we have most 
cause of complaint, require our defence, it will be fur- 
nished without calculation of cost or consequences. The 
same spirit which united our fathers and led them to victo- 
ry, shall animate their sons, and in the common cause we 
will forget our past differences. But, sir, with these feel- 
ings, which | know pervade the whole Southern country, 
I should be acting uncandidly, did I not state that nothing 
short of a practical abandonment of the principle of pro- 
tection can or ought to satisfy the wounded feelings of 
the South. The repeal of the duties on the unprotected 
articles which forms the basis of the present bill, will ne- 
ver be considered a fair adjustment of this question. It 
has been no part of our complaint that revenue duties 
zhould be levied on those articles which are not manufac- 
tured in this country. Such articles are mostly luxuries 
consumed by the rich, and are the most legitimate sub- 
jects of revenue, because the duties on them are borne 
equally by all who consume them. Our complaint has 
been that protecting duties have been levied on those ar- 
ticles which are manufactured in one portion of our coun- 
try, for the purpose of raising the price of manufacturing 
labor; and that, while those duties operate as a tax on the 
South, they operate as a bounty on the North. This is 
the sum and substance of the whole controversy; and if 


you take the duties off of wines, silks, teas, spices, and | will have no cause to upbraid themselves. 


such other luxuries, and throw the whole burden of the 
revenue on salt, iron, cotton, and woollen goods, and 
such other necessaries of life as are consumed to the 
South and manufactured to the North, you not only re- 
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manufactures, besides the protection you enjoy in the ex- 
pense of transportation and commissions on the foreign 
article. Sir, thirty years ago, when your manufactures 
were in their infancy, six and eight per cent. were consi- 
dered a sufficient tax on the rest of the community for 
their support. Twelve and a half per cent. protection at 
the expense of the South is more than any Southern 
planter realizes from his capital. It should be recullected, 
in adjusting this compromise, that we take no account of 
the millions of dollars which have already been wrung from 
the impoverished South, to build up the manufacturing in- 
dustry and prosperity of the North. Strict and rigid jus- 
tice would require that, in returning to a fair system of 
revenue, the manufacturers should contribute as much to 
the South, as they have heretofore exacted from her. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been urged that any reduction of 
duties should be gradual, so as to injure, as little as possi- 
ble, the interests of those who have vested their capital in 
manufactures, under the implied faith of the Government 
to continue its policy of protection. 1 cheerfully yield to 
this suggestion, although my constituents have large inte- 
rests invested in agriculture, under the pledge from this 
Government that their rights of property should not be 
violated by appropriating any part of its proceeds to any 
other purpose than to carry into effect the constitutional 
powers of the Government. No one has proposed, and 
I hope no one from the South will propose, a sudden re- 
duction. If gentlemen require it, let them take three, 
five, or even seven years, provided they will at last come 
down to the legitimate wants of the Government. Let 
us, however, see through this long vista of time some pros- 
pect of returning liberty and justice; some period in the 
distant perspgctive, at which they will restore to us our 
long lost rights. The Philadelphia Free Trade Conven- 
tion, speaking in the name of the South, have assumed 
the ground that, under a gradual reduction, the system 
of protection must ultimately be abandoned. While I 
profess myself willing to vote for any real and bona fide 
reduction, I must be allowed to say that, if the Southern 
people abandon the position assumed by that convention, 
they are not only the slaves, but the willing slaves of ma- 
nufacturing avarice and oppression. 

Mr. Chairman, I have attempted to discuss this subject 
with that freedom which its importance demands. I 
should not have acted with candor, had I character- 
ized the oppression of which we complain, in terms of 
more measured indignation. Sir, I have not intended to 
give offence to any one on this floor by any thing that I 
have said. How much soever I may differ with gentle- 
men, my associations here have given me a feeling of per- 
sonal respect and kindness towards many with whom I 
shall, probably, always disagree in opinion on this ques- 
tion. Such gentlemen will give me credit when I say 
that the Southern people value the Union as much as any 
other portion of our common country: but they value their 
liberties still more. They will abandon the Union only in 
the last struggle for their rights; and when it is gone, they 
They have not 


asked, nor will they ask, any favors, or bounties, or privi- 


leges at your hands; they claim but the right to enjoy the 
proceeds of their honest labor. In their name, I invoke 


you, by the blood of our common ancestors, by the inde- 


lieve that section from the whole burden of taxation, but | pendence which they struggled to achieve, by the em- 


you make the labor of the South tributary to the North. 


blems of liberty which surround us, by the stars and 


Sir, we concede much to the manufacturing interest, |stripes of our national banner, suffer us to remain in the 
when we concede the collection of the whole revenue of| Union, not as slaves, but as freemen, paying no other tri- 
the Government by a regular ad valorem duty on imports. |bute than that which we owe to our common country. 


Under any modification of imposts, the principal burden | 
must always fall on the South, whose productions enter | 
mainly into the foreign trade of the country. By the bill | 


reported from the Committee of Ways and Means, we pro- 

pose to give youa permanent protection, arising from the 

revenue duty of twelve and a half per cent. on all your 
Vor. VIIT.—225 


Mr. YOUNG, of Connecticut, followed, in a very tem- 
perate speech, on the side of the protecting system. He 
went into a description of the manufacturing interest in 
hig own State and his own district, and adduced a number 
of facts in reference to the improvements and the astonish- 
ing powers of machinery. He accounted for the reason 
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why the experiment made by Mr. Craven, in the manu-|upon wool. But, if the question must be put on the 
facture of cotton, had proved so very profitable: but in-| amendment, Mr. B. would assume the liberty of withdraw- 
sisted that, at the North, the business was hazardous, had ing it. 

proved ruinous to very many, and that its profits, at the} ‘The CHAIR replied that that would not be in order 
present time, were barely such as to afford a living to| No one could withdraw it but the gentleman who had of 
most of those who were engaged in it. fered it. 

Mr. Y. having concluded, the question was stated by} Mr. R. M. JOHNSON now made a conciliating remo 
the Chair, on the amendment before the committee, (viz. |strance to the House, reminding them of the impossibility 
Mr. Davis’s, in relation to woollens,) and seemed about|that the committee should listen to a speech from every 
to be taken. member, and pressing the propriety of shortening th 

Mr. ADAMS inquired of the Chair whether the ques-|debate. He had himself a strong desire to express |i 
tion before the House was not on an amendment offered | sentiments on the general subject, but had sacrificed his 
by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Cuayron.} That|own wishes, and he urged other gentlemen to the san« 
gentleman had favored the House with a long and elo-|course. To those who were urged by such a sense of 
quent speech, in which the gentleman had referred to/duty as could not be resisted, or whose situation com 
some amendment he intended to offer. Mr. A. had not|pelled them to speak, he would listen patiently. But he 
heard it propounded from the Chair, and was desirous to| hoped that gentlemen would not avoid voting, even thoug! 
know what was its nature. the House might not be as full as they could desire. 

The CHAIR replied that though the gentleman from} Mr. BULLARD, of Louisiana, then took the floor. 
Georgia had referred to an amendment, he had not actu-| said he was equally anxious with the gentleman from Mas 
ally offered any, and of course the question was on the|sachusetts [Mr. Apams] to ascertain what was the precis 
amendment previously offered by the gentleman from} question before the committee; but he thought he mig! 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Dayis.] follow the example of others who had preceded him, and 

Mr. JEWETT now offered an amendment to Mr. Da-| go for a few moments into the general principles of th 
¥1s’s resolution, striking out its proviso, which reads as| bill. Neither on this, nor on any other occasion, said My 
follows: B., shall Linflict a long speech upon the committee or th: 

** Provided, however, that the duties levied as afore-| House, nor, indeed, should I have risen at all, but for the 
said on manufactures of wool, or of which wool is a com-| peculiar attitude in which Iam placed. 1 am myselfa 
ponent part, thall be assessed on the current wholesale | cotton planter, interested in that branch of industry to the 
market value thereof in the principal markets of the United | full extent of my means, and completely identified with 
States, to be ascertained by the appraisers.” the great planting interest of the South. At the same 

Mr. CLAYTON explained. It had been his intention|time, it is but fair to myself and to the House to say, 
to offer the amendment which he intended at the time he | what is indeed already known, that I am acting in obed 
had made his speech; but, owing to the fatigue and ex-| ence to certain resolutions of the Legislature of Louisiana, 
haustion occasioned by its delivery, he had, through inad-|adopted “some years ago almost unanimously, approving 
vertence, omitted to present it. He would now send it to|the general principles of the protective policy of this cow 
the Chair. try. Let it not be understood that it ismerely in obedien 

The CHAIR said that the amendment could not now|to those resolutions I give my support to the system: | do 
be received, inasmuch as there was already an amend-|it from the conviction of my own mind, strengthened by 
ment to an amendment before the committee, [Mr. Jew-|my own observation and experience. 

ETT’s. } I owe it to myself further to premise that I am not i) 

Mr. ADAMS thought that as the gentleman from Geor- | terested, to the amount of one farthing, in sugar, nor the 
gia had made his speech professedly in support of anj|culture of the sugar cane, no more than any other memb< 
amendment he intended to offer, and had read the amend-| of this House. 1 live on the border, on the line of sepa 
ment to the House, that amendment ought to take pre-|ration, which divides the great cotton and sugar interests, 
cedence of the one now offered by the gentleman from] where they are in close juxtaposition; to use a militar 
New York. phrase, en presence. My constituents are partly cotto1 

The CHAIR replied that no amendment had actually | planters, and partly sugar planters. One would be apt 

been offered by the gentleman from Georgia. That of-|to suppose that my position was a delicate one in rclatior 
fered by the gentleman from New York was, therefore, in| to this subject. And yet, sir, would you believe it, th 
order. cotton planters of my district, though they differ among 
Mr. CLAYTON, at the request of Mr. Apams, then|themselves in opinion on the subject of the tariff, do 1 
stated the substance of the amendment he designed to pre-| differ to the extent they do in other parts of the Souther 
sent. country, iff may judge from the extraordinary proofs ¢! 
Mr. ADAMS now said he was satisfied, and ready to]it which have been exhibited here. They differ about ! 
hear the gentleman from New York. 
Mr. JAWETT declined making any speech in support] political economy. But, sir, they do not think of qual 
of his amendment. relling about it, and they do not feel nor complain tha! 
Mr. STEWART stated that the gentleman from Massa-|they are oppressed, grievously burdened by its operati 
chusetts [Mr. Davis] was detained from the House by|on the contrary, that section of country is prospero 
indisposition. He understood, however, that it was the highly prosperous, and contented. 
intention of that gentleman to withdraw the amendment, There is no propensity of the human mind more stron 
and modify it; and he remonstrated against taking the | than that of attributing effects to doubtful or inadequat 
question upon it in Mr. Davis’s absence. He therefore | causes; of setting up a certain theory or system, and tly 
concluded with a motion that the committee rise. seizing upon every fact which can render it plausih . 
The motion was negatived. Sir, I am wedded to no such theory: I have endeavorcé 
Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, said that it was import- |during the last eighteen years that | have resided in th 
ant to his colleague that he should have an opportunity of|cotton region, to observe facts, to treasure them uj 
submitting his views in support of the amendment he had | classify them: to notice all the phenomena of product 
offered. His modification of the amendment was condi-|and consumption, under all the phases of your legislatio 
tional, and suspended upon the previous action of the|I have not been satisfied with one fact or with two, | 
House. ‘The duty he should propose on woollens would |have observed again, and waited for what 1 think 10! 
depend upon the duty the House should agree to put|Bacon calls the instantia erucis, before 1 made up my © 








as they do about other speculative questions of politics and 
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nion as to the operation of this system. intend to bring| If we are oppressed and ground down by taxation, we 
some of these facts to the notice of the House, without con-! have the singular good fortune never to have discovered 
tradicting the statements or combatting the opinions of| it, never to have felt it, and people are very apt to feel 
others; and, more particularly, those facts within my oral what affects their pockets. Sir, when philosophy tells 
knowledge, which, compared with the statements of} you that the human body sustains constantly a weight of 
others, go to exhibit the comparative productiveness of} more than thirty thousand pounds from atmospheric pres- 
the two great subdivisions of the cotton region. sure, the mind js at first startled at the proposition. But, 
In the section of country where I reside, and in some! by a simple and beautiful experiment, she demonstrates 
places in the vicinity, particularly on the alluvial soils of} this truth. I should be thankful to gentlemen for a similar 
the Mississippi, on the adjacent Lakes Concordia, St.| demonstration when they assert that the whole planting 
Joseph, Providence, and Washington, and on the Yazoo, | interest of the South is crushed under the intolerable bur- 
the cotton planter makes, on an average, from five to six| dens of taxation. When I say that we are not conscious 
bales, of four hundred pounds, to the hand; planters will] of being burdened by the tariff, I do not mean to say that 
understand what I mean by hand, not every negro on the] there is no difference of opinion on that subject. Many 
estate, but able-bodied slaves. I put it down at an average} are of opinion that cotton would sell better if we had no 
of two thousand pounds of clean cotton to the hand, be-| tariff. Indeed, sir, 1 have heard some singular opinions 
sides the corn which is raised and consumed on the estate. | about it. 1 remember one very honest man, a warm par- 
insome parts of the district it may be less, and in some] tisan of the President, who was very much enraged at the 
parts certainly a great deal more. Ihave often known| General’s voting for the tariff of 1824, and particularly 
as nany as ten bales to the hand raised on many planta-| for the duty on cotton bagging. What conception do you 
tions in my district; and the amount I have stated above] think, sir, he had formed of a tariff? He had got into his 
is certainly rather below than above the truth. Ido not] head that it was a kind of new-fangled Government gin 
now speak of Alabama, of which I know very little, ex-| that had been sent round to New Orleans, and that every 
cept that it is considered as prosperous, and so admitted] planter was obliged to have his crop ginned over, and that 
tobe by one of its representatives, [Mr. Lewis,] who has|the Government retained atoll. [laughed at him; and 
just addressed the committee. Iam assured by gentle-| as to cotton bagging, (I intended to say something on that 
men from North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, | subject, and it may as well be inconnexion with this anec- 
that their average crop does not exceed three bales to the dote,) I reminded him that cotton bagging had sometimes 
hand, of three hundred pounds, making nine hundred] been as high as forty, fifty, and even seventy cents the 
pounds. Of that I know nothing, andifI err in this state- yard, for want of a steady domestic supply; and that, if 
ment, I beg gentlemen to set me right. I desire to assure! the effect should be to give us a regular supply, ata 
gentlemen that I do not make these comparisons in an in-| steady, moderate price, it would be much better for us; 
vidious spirit, but merely to exhibit the difference of pro-| and that, when that article rose to seventy cents, we paid 
duction in the two sections of country. ‘The fatitude is) a greater tax to Scotland, in a single year, than we would 
neatly the same: our expenses the same: we depend upon| to our own Government in twenty years under the tariff. 
acommon market, and live under the same system of laws:| After an experience of cight years, I believe | was more 
and yet how different the rewards of industry! No con-| than half right: and so much for cotton bagging. 
stituent of mine will dispute these statements, and Lam} With these facts before us, while it is shown that in cer- 
ready to answer for them at the ballot box. It is notorious! tain portions of the Southwest at least, we make so much 
that we are prosperous, getting rich. The planters re} more to the hand than they do in South Carolina’ and 
every year adding to their stock of slaves, extending their] Georgia, permit me to ask whether the difference of soil 
plantations by opening and clearing lands, or by pur-|and cultivation ought not to come in for a share of the 
chases. The price of land is rising rapidly in that cotton| blame of the depressed condition of the agriculture of 
district. I ask gentlemen to account for this. Can it be| those States. Whether it is attributable altogether to the 
that the same system of laws under which we are so pros-| protective system. The production, it would seem, is in 
perous, is the sole cause of the depression of the same in-,the proportion of two thousand to nine hundred. With- 
terest in other parts of our common country? ‘out looking beyond this single fact, is it extraordinary 
Sir, itis gencrally estimated by us that the outlay of the| that, while we are prosperous, the business there should 
planter, viz. the expense of overseer, provisions, medi-| be hardly worth pursuing? Not only is that interest ina 
cines, and clothing, amounts to about three cents per | flourishing condition in my section of country, but the 
pound of his crop. ‘The cotton costs him an advance of| cotton planters are in a more prosperous condition, less 
about three cents; and whatever he gets above that is the) embarrassed, than the sugar planters, and we have been 
interest on his capital invested in land, slaves, and stock. teompelted to sustain, for many years, their competition in 
have before me an authentic statement of the crops of|the slave market. In common with many others, I once 
four different plantations, for the two successive years|had the folly to think of making sugar, but I abandoned it 
1629 and 1830, which gives the following results: at considerable loss, in order to prosecute the more lu- 
_Average product per hand for the two years: Of No. 1,| crative business of making cotton, and ploughed up nearly 
eight bales; of No. 2, five bales; of No. 3, seven anda seventy acres of cane. 
half bales; of No. 4, five and a half bales. After these minutiz, sir, relative to the productiveness 
The general average of the four plantations for two] ofthe fresh and more fertile lands of the Southwest, com- 
years was therefore six bales and a half, of four hundred] pared with that of the Southern Atlantic States, permit me 
pounds, to the hand; and the average expense of each|to look at the results on a great scale: and here I depend 
effective hand from forty-five to fifty dollars. I vouch|not on facts within my own knowledge, but on authentic 
for the correctness of these statements. With these facts| returns, and let us see whether we are not brought to the 
before the committee, it is hardly necessary [ should|same conclusions. The cotton crop of 1830 is known to 
repeat that the people in the part of the country where I} have amounted to three hundred and seventy-six millions 
resile, and which 1 in part represent, are prosperous and | of pounds, in round numbers. Of this, the Southern At- 
contented. Indeed, the stream of capital flowing in that|lantic States, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Geor- 
direction, and seeking investment in that same branch of} gia, produced one hundred and forty-eight millions; and 
industry, is constant and increasing. As I entered this|the Southwestern States, ‘Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 
Hall I learned, from good authority, that fifty or sixty | sippi, and Louisiana, and the Territory of Arkansas, two 
thousand dollars are now on their way to Virginia, from a/ hundred and twenty-eight millions. According to the 
single county in my district, to purchase additional slaves. | census of the same year, the Southern Atlantic States con- 
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tained seven hundred and seventy-nine thousand five hun-| Means: *¢ The burdens imposed upon the planting States by 
dred and ninety-seven slaves, and the Southwestern States | the taxation, prohibition, and disbursements of the Federal 
four hundred and thirty-nine thousand five hundred and |Government, are more than equal to the amount of taxes 
forty-four, that is to say, three hundred and forty thou- | levied upon those imports which are obtained in exchange 
sand and fifty-three less than the former. - Allowing, as [| for the three great agricultural staples of cotton, tobacco, 
am assured by gentlemen, that two-thirds only of the |and rice. That a duty upon import is equivalent to the same 
slaves of Tennessee and North Carolina are employed in |amount of duty upon the export which has been exchanged 
the culture of cotton, they may, like equal quantities, be | for it, is but a self-evident proposition to all who correctly 
thrown out of the calculation. Let us suppose that the |comprehend its import. The planter is as injuriously 
culture of rice in South Carolina equals that of sugar in {affected by the one as by the other, without any reference 
Louisiana, and in this, perhaps, I am not making a good |to his own consumption.” In other words, the theory 
bargain, and if I err, gentlemen can correct me; but if}seems to be that the planter, merely as producer, suffers g 
correct, then it follows that an equal proportion of labor |loss equal to the average of duties on the imports, which 
is applied, in each of those divisions of the cotton region, |is said to be forty or forty-five per cent. Let us look a 
to the production of the article. And yet it is seen that, |little into this doctrine. If it be true that the planter, 
with three hundred and forty thousand slaves less, the |independently of his consumption of imported articles, 
Southwestern States produced eighty millions of pounds |suffers a loss on his crop equal to the average rate of du- 
more than the Southern Atlantic States. I state this as an |ties at the custom-house, it must be imposed and suffered 
existing fact, for the consideration of gentlemen who are |either in the sale or in the diminished production; that is 
desirous of attributing effects to their legitimate causes; I|to say, it must affect cither the price or the quantity pro- 
submit it to their consideration, whether the superior pro-|duced. I cannot conceive of any other operation, any other 
ductiveness of the Southwest may not have contributed in |mode in which such a burden can press on the producer, 
some measure, by its powerful competition, to depress the | Now, sir, whenI go to market with my crop, I receive the 
prosperity of the Southern Atlantic States, which some |market price in money. I do what I please with the mo. 
gentlemen seem to attribute exclusively to the legislation |ney. I can take it in specie and bury it, or employ it in 
of the country. It is certain that we can produce cotton |the purchase of slaves and additional lands, or in paying 
much cheaper than they can, and while we are prosperous |the expenses of my family. I meet, as competing pur- 
even at the present prices, it may be a losing business to|ehasers, the English, French, and American manufac- 
them. I appeal to them, whether, in candor and good |turers; the demand and the supply at the time establish 
faith, they ought not to take this important element into|the price. Does the French manufacturer pay you twenty 
their calculations. per cent. more because the cotton gocs to Prance to pay 

This simple statement presents, indeed, an extraordi-|for articles which pay a less duty on their importation’ 
nary phenomenon. In 1819, the whole export cf cottons|Does the English purchaser deduct forty-five per cent 
from the United States was less than eighty-eight millions|when be makes his bargain with you, because English 
of pounds. In twelve years it has nearly quadrupled. |cloths or cutlery are subjected to that rate of duty’ After 
The Southwestern States alone produce an excess over |the sale, the fluctuation of price, or the ultimate destina- 
that of the other cotton-growing States, of nearly the |tion of the cotton, does not affect the planter. To himit 
amount exported at that period, and equalling the amount |is of no importance whether his cotton is sent to Europe, 
manufactured in France in 1817. I desire to be under-|as a remittance to pay for importations, or coastwise, to 
stood distinctly that I contradict no statement of facts: I|/be manufactured or consumed in the United States. If, 
quarrel witl no opinions of others, advanced during this|by any juggling, there is a deduction of forty or fifty per 
debate, and particularly by gentlemen who represent |cent. from the price, at the moment of the sale, no farmer 
other parts of the cotton region. I owe it to myself, to the |has ever yet had the sagacity to discover or detect it. The 
State which I in part represent, and to the House, at this in- |farmer feels that, when he has received his money, he 
teresting crisis, to be explicit, as well as fair, in the state-|has no longer an interest in the destination of his crop. It 
ments which I make. My constituents will judge of|hasbeen mingled with the great mass of national com 
them, though I do not mean to intimate that Iam manu-|merce, and has passed beyond his control and beyond his 
facturing a speech for their exclusive use, as some gentle-|care. With this supposed loss of nearly half their in- 
men have avowed in the course of discussion. come, the planters of my district have been getting rich 

Whether, therefore, you examine this matter in detail even at the reduced prices. Can this be one of the laws 
and minute analysis, bale by bale, and hand by hand, or |jof trade? How happens it that so important an clement 
whether you look at it in its great and visible results, it is!of price has not sooner been «discovered? 
most apparent that the average production of the South-| Let me suppose a case. My neighbor has purciiased in 
west vastly exceeds that of the Atlantic border; I will} England $5,000 worth of broadcloths, which paid on 
not hazard an opinion as to the exact proportion, but, if|their importation a duty, we will say, of fifty per cent. | 
the statements I have had from gentlemen from those jhave purchased books for the same amount, which came 
States be correct, it must be in the ratio of two thousand |in duty free; we both remit an equal quantity of cotton; 
to nine hundred. When I made these statements to a dis-|it sells for the same price; he pays for his cloth, and | for 
tinguished and gifted gentleman from the South, his re-|my books; has he lost fifty per cent. of his crop, as pro- 
mark was, *‘you will drive us from the cotton market.” |ducer, compared with me? If he sells his cloth with the 
Sir, I will not say that his answer reveals a great secret, |duty added, he loses nothing; if he keeps his cloth, he 
but certainly it is worthy of serious and anxious reflec-|loses as consumer and not as producer, of the value which 
tion. Indeed, as competition brings down the price of|he exchanged for it. It was perfectly voluntary on his 
any agricultural products, inferior soils are necessarily | part; he might have received the money or books. 
abandonee. I see this illustrated in my own immediate| Again, sir: If it be so in relation to cotton, the same 
neighborhood; in some parts of it, cotton is hardly worth |law must apply to all the productions of the country 
raising, and the people are trying whether sugar will be | which find their way to Europe, as a remittance to pay !0! 
more profitable. ithe importations of the country. ‘The gold which 18 « 

I did not intend, sir, to have detained you so tong with |from the rich mines of North Carolina, South Caronna, 
these dry details, and I proceed, without pretending to |and Georgia, is as much a product of industry as the ¢ 
answer, simply to examine and analyze the theory that the |ton that grows on the surface of the earth. Both ar the 
producer pays all the taxes imposed by this system. Let | product of labor and capital. The ingots of bullion amass 
us state itin the words of the Committee of Ways and |jed by the miner, and the cotton bales of the planter, ar 
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precisely alike. The only difference is, that the gold has 
amore fixed value. Now I ask the miner of North Caro- 
lina, whether it makes the slightest difference to him 
whether his bullion goes to Hamburgh, to be worked up 
into jewelry, to Geneva, to be used in making watches, or 
to England, to pay for imported manufactures. And yet 
| was surprised to hear the honorable gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crayon] say that the Southern gold mines 
also were to be more than decimated for the benefit of the 
manufacturers and the treasury. 

If, then, the producer, as such, is not directly taxed in 
the sale of his staple, it must follow that the only opera- 
tion of the tariff injurious to the South is either the bur- 
den it imposes on consumption, or by paralyzing the 

owers of production. One would suppose, sir, that its 
effect in the last sixteen years, if it had discouraged pro- 
duction, would have exhibited itself somewhere. How 
has it operated? Atthe date of the tariff of 1816, the 
production of cotton in the United States was 110,256,289 
lbs., of which about twenty-seven millions were manufac- 
tured at home, and the balance exported; and in 1830, as 
Ihave shown you, the production had risen to three hun- 
dred and seventy-six millions, of which seventy-seven mil- 
lions are manufactured in the United States. Here you 
have, in fifteen years, an increased production of about 
two hundred and sixty-five millions of pounds. One 
would think this fact alone would go far towards account- 
ing for the fall of prices, and certainly proves that pro- 
duction has not been discouraged. 

Ihave thought myself called on to make these state- 
ments of undoubted facts, without pretending to obtrude 
any poor opinions of mine upon the committee. The facts | 
will speak for themselves. It has been said that this sys-| 
tem offers us no compensations--no offsets to the burdens | 
which it imposes. Sir, we are foolish enough to think} 
otherwise. Whatever may have been thought of this 
policy originally, we think that we begin to feel its whole-| 
some reaction. In the first place, it has given usa new | 
market anda new customer. It keeps the price steadier. 
Merchants in New Orleans will tell you that the presence | 
ofthe American manufacturers keeps up the price about | 
two cents in the pound higher than it would be without 
them—perhaps not more than one cent in the pound. | 
Another thing, fabrics of cotton have been introduced, 
which are peculiar to this country, for example, sheet- 
ings, shirtings, and cotton duck; and our cotton is begin- 
ning to be sent abroad in manufactured forms. Mixtures} 
of cotton with wool, also, such as satinets, are large- 
ly manufactured, and partially supersede the use of} 
wool, as sheetings and shirtings do that of linen. In 
short, sir, we are not prepared to lose a customer who} 
takes about a fifth of our crop, without some certainty of 
gaining by the experiment. I am disposed to do any 
thing for conciliation, but sacrifice the great interests 
of this country to reduce the duties on articles which do| 
not come into competition with your domestic industry, 
and to have only that measure of protection which is ne-| 
cessary to save from ruin those branches of industry which 
have grown up under the faith of your legislation. 

Much has been said, sir, in the course of this debate, | 
upon the comparative prosperity of the North and the 
South. Here again it seems to me gentlemen overlook | 
some important considerations. It cannot have escaped | 
the notice of the most careless observer, that, if the! 
North be much more prosperous than the South, there is) 
also an important difference in the labor of the two sec-! 
tions. In the planting States, where nearly all the labor | 
is employed in agriculture, and consequently in the field, | 


Fall rainy days, inclement weather, and nearly two months 
; of the winter, are a dead loss tothe owner. 


The slave 
is dosing in his cabin. On the contrary, in the North, 
where they unite farming with manufactures, in addition 
to the increase of efficient and productive labor derived 
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from machinery, there is no cessation; no matter what 
may be the season or the weather, the steam engine never 
sleeps, and the water-wheel is forever on the flutter. 
The elements become the perpetual slaves of man. On 
the contrary, with us, even the fertilizing shower, while it 
invigorates the crop of the planter, drives the laborer 
from the field; and all that time is a dead loss, I repeat it, 
to the owner and to the nation. In a long series of years, 
I ask gentlemen whether this simple cause might not be 
expected to produce visible results. [submit it to the 
candor of gentlemen who represent, as I do, Southern 
interests, whether, with these facts before them, the di- 
minished prosperity of the South is attributable exclusive- 
ly to the tariff. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I should not have risen at all, had 
it not been for the interest of the sugar planters, menaced 
by this bill, which proposes to take off one half cent 
from the duty on brown sugar, and two-thirds from white. 

Permit me to premise that some gentlemen seem to 
have mistaken the state of the question. Itis not whether 
we shall abolish altogether the protective system, but how 
shall we adapt it to the existing state of things? We are 
discussing a revenue measure, and we are bound to adopt 
such a course as will save, if possible, all the great inte- 
rests of the nation, all branches of domestic industry, and 
bring down the revenue to the wants of the treasury. 

The present duty on sugar, sir, has existed since 1816. 
Since that period sugar has fallenin price from fourteen 
cents per pound to five. The culture of the cane has ex- 
tended and flourished; it has become confessedly a great 
and important national interest. In 1829 we made eighty- 
eight millions of pounds, and the whole consumption of 
the United States is estimated at one hundred and fifty 
millions. It is true the two last crops have been somewhat 
less in consequence of the extraordinary severity of the 
seasons; but are you prepared to abandon the experiment 
after such signal success, or to hazard this great interest 
by reducing the duty at this most unpropitious moment? 

Mr. Gallatin, in the free trade memorial presented to 
this House, after stating it as unfortunate that the duty had 
ever been raised to its present rate, goes on to say: 
‘* There is not the slightest probability that the quantity 
wanted for the consumption of the growing population of 
the United States canat any time be supplied by Louisiana 
and the other districts where the cultivation of the sugar 
cane can be forced.” Sir, | appreliend that distinguished 
gentleman would not have hazarded so sweeping an asser- 
tion if he had examined that matter with more attention 
and more in detail. He has entirely overlooked one most 
important and decisive fact—the introduction, within a few 
years, of the ribbon cane; a variety of the plant more 
hardy, more easily acclimated, and believed to be more 
productive. I have seen that cane growing in latitude 
thirty-two degrees, und ripened to such a degree, in the 
middle of October, as to be capable of yielding two 
hogsheads to the acre. I have not the slightest doubt 
that, any where south of latitude thirty-one degrees 
thirty minutes, we can make, one year with another, 
twelve hundred pounds to the acre. How many acres 
will be required to supply the present consumption, 
And 
gentlemen can calculate as well as [ can how many mil- 
lions of acres there are in the United States south of that 
parallel, and how many slaves there are in the South who 
might be employed in that branch of agriculture more 
profitably than they are now employed. It is calculated, 
I believe, that each able-bodied hand can cultivate five 
acres. We have land in abundance, and slaves, that must 
be employed in agricultural pursuits; and where is the im- 
possibility of supplying our own consumption? Under such 


' an impression, shall we abandon the business, and depend 


on the slave labor of the West Indies for our supplies?’ 
An honorable member from Alabama [Mr. Crary] ha 
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deen pleased to read to us a passage from some obscure 
pamphleteer in France, on the subject of the manufacture 
of beet sugar. That author treats as an absurdity the 
making of beet sugar, at an expense of forty centimes 
per pound, (about eight cents,) when it could be bought 
in the islands at twenty centimes. Sir, such was not the 
opinion of Chaptal, one of the fathers of modern chemis- 
try, who did more than any man of hisage to demonstrate 
the practical application of that science to the useful arts; 
who was a most able Minister of the Interior, and carried 
into the cabinet the practical wisdom of the workshop. 
In his account of French industry, he tells you that one 
acre of beets would make six hundred pounds of sugar, 
and an equal weight of molasses; that France could sup- 
ply her own consumption; and that it would be a clear 


gain to the agriculture of the country, and console her for | 
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1 have said, sir, that we make already nearly one hun. 
dred millions of pounds. What becomes of it? How is 
it disposed of? It is true it doesnot figure in your foreign 
commerce; but it enters into, and swells, the mighty 
stream of your domestic trade. Forty thousand hogs. 
heads, it is estimated, go up the Mississippi and Ohio, to be 
consumed in the great central valley. How is it paid for? 
Sir, the people of the West understand it perfectly well, 
It is paid for in horses, corn, flour, whiskey, castings, 
steam engines, bacon, pork, lard; every thing, in short, 
which we can consume, and they can produce. The 
balance is sent round coastwise, giving activity and vigor 
to your coasting trade, and is paid for in slaves, rice, cotton 
fabrics, woollens, shoes, ploughs, hoes, axes, chemicals, 
saddlery, and even wheelbarrows, lime, nails, hay, and 
onions. In short, sir, it is essentially a barter trade. Our 


the loss of her colonies; that not only the beet pays the | sugar is paid for in an infinite number of articles of do. 
farmer as gooda rent as wheat, but, as the manufacture is | mestic product and manufacture, which could not be sent 


carried on in the winter, it does not interfere with agri- 
cultural pursuits, and give rise to a new branch of industry 


at home; that even the refuse, the fibrous part of the|are prepared to sacrifice this great home trade. 
root, after the juice has been expressed, serves as fodder | 
of the best kind for sheep, and that more than a million of | 


sheep were, at the time he published that work, actually 
fed upon it through the winter. 


a more abundant harvest of wheat the ensuing year. 


Compare this with the productiveness of the cane in our | 


latitude, which yields from 2,500 down to 1,000 pounds 
peracre. If, before the planters have perfected themselves 
in the art, before the experiment has been fairly tried, we 
are forced to abandon the business, what shall we do? 
Shall we go to making cotton’ The business is already 
overdone. 

It is proposed to reduce the duty one half cent per 
pound. For what? Who is to gain by it’ Sir, it will 
raise the price in the West Indies, by creating anincreased 
demand, and the consumer will get the article no cheaper. 
The price of sugar is now below the cost of production 
in the West Indies. When it comes into our market in 
competition with our own sugar, the foreign producer is 
burdened with the whole duty. Reduce the duty, and 
vou relieve the foreign planter, without benefiting your 
own citizens. An honorable gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Mircnett] told us, the other day, that an ad 
valorem duty was a beautiful thing; that there was no de- 
ception about it; that a purchaser of the dutiable article 
could always tell exactly how much he contributed in the 
shape of a tax to the Government. Sir, I have before 


me the note of the sale of General Hampton’s crop of 
sugar last year, in Philadelphia: first choice sold at four 
and three-fourths cents, second at three cents, and last at 
Now, I will suppose that the gen- 
tleman had purchased his year’s supply at two and a half 
cents at that sale; will he have the goodness to tell us 
how much he paidin duty? How much cheaper he would 
Is it notap- 
parent, sir, that, if you reduce the duty at this moment, 
that reduction will operate as a bounty to the West India 
is admitted on all hands that the sugar 
estates in the British islands are entirely unprofitable; that 
they are now generally cultivated for the benefit of mort- 
What causes have brought the price of the arti- 
I will trouble you, sir, with no poor opinion 
of my own on this point. A late number of the Edinburg 
Review assigns several causes which have co-operated in 
producing this effect; among others, the breaking up of 
the colonial policy of Spain, and opening the free ports 
of Cuba and Porto Rico; and the extended and increasing 
cultivation of the cane in Demerara, Mauritius, and Lou- 
How could it be otherwise, when our. produce 


two anda half cents. 


have bought it, if the duty had not existed? 


planters’ It 


gagees. 


cle so low? 


isiana. 
already is equal to two-thirds of our consumption? 


to the great sugar market of the West Indies. [ ask 
gentlemen from every section of the Union whether they 
Will the 
people of the West ever consent to depend exclusively 
on foreign labor for their supply of this important article 
of food, subject to all the vicissitudes and fluctuations in. 


This is not all, sir; the} cident to our foreign intercourse, and the rigid restrictions 
tops are also good fodder; and, as an intercalary crop, it is | 
found that the beet enriches the land, and prepares it for | 


of foreign legislation’ Is the South ready to give up a 
trade which undoubtedly keeps up the price of their 
slaves much higher than is justified by the profits of the 
business they are now engaged in? Nor is this all. 4 
sugar refinery, recently established near New Orleans, in 
which nothing is used but the domestic article, has been 
attended with extraordinary success; and it is not now so 
extravagant to predict that our sugar, in its refined form, 
will ultimately find a market up the Straits and the Baltic, 
asit would have been, twenty years ago, to have predict- 
ed, what has really happened, that our domestic cotton 
goods would find their way to India and China. In short, 
sir, is this the proper period to try this hazardous expe. 
riment, when the price is much depressed, when the 
planters are embarrassed in consequence of unfavorable 
seasons, and when, instead of lightening the burden of 
taxation, you might increase the revenue which you are 
seeking to diminish? 
In addition, sir, to these arguments against any reduc 
tion of the duty on sugar, and hazarding, if not the 
existence, the extension at least of this great national 
interest, considered merely as such, there are other con 
siderations which 1 think it my duty to suggest to the com- 
mittee. Louisiana formed part of a territory acquired 
from a foreign Power. The culture of the cane existed 
at that time, and was protected by the colonial policy of 
Spain. It had been introduced by the Jesuits; and by th 
gradual acclimation of the cane, it had become firmly es 
tablished, though perhaps not very productive, but it x 
isted. Thatis notall. The very land which they cul 
vated had been reclaimed, by the persevering labor of the 
ancient inhabitants of the province, from the annual over 
flow of the Mississippi. Yes, sir, a swamp, which nature 
seemed to have destined for the perpetual haunt of reptiles, 
had been literally conquered from the dominion of tha 
great tyrant of Western streams. The artificial embank- 
ments, erected with so much labor, and maintained to this 
hour at such enormous expense--those battlements which 
yet protect that great conquest, are among the most strik 
ing monuments of human enterprise and perseverance 
They strike every stranger with admiration, and are er 
celled only by the mighty bulwarks of Holland, which 
hold the ocean at bay. I wish to God that any gentlema! 
who now hears me, and who may be inclined by his vote 
to jeopardize this great interest, could accompany me * 
this season of the year, ay, sir, the middle of June, ! 
that part of Lower Louisiana. Borne down, on th 
highest flood of that majestic river, on the deck of one 0 
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to the Union as the 
last hope of permanent liberty and independence. I feel 
myself authorized to make this solemn declaration, in 
the name of the whole people of Louisiana. And, sir, 
I will go further, and tell you, let the original parties to 
this great confederacy regard it as they may, as relates to 
them; let them mutually menace a separation of the States; 
Louisiana claims, at the hands of you all, the blessings of 
this Federal Union, by virtue of a treaty stipulation; she 
holds your solemn guaranty, and demands it as her right. 


’ wou J , : You cannot break up the Union without the deepest stain 
But, sir, there is still another consideration, which you} upon your national faith. But, sir, I hope for better 


ought not to disregard, while deliberating as to what ex-| things. I trust that this great question will be settled; that 

tent of protection you are willing still to hold out to the | we shall be able to modify our system in such a way as to 

peculiar interest of Louisiana. W hen you acquired that | save all the great interests of the country from any essen- 

province from a foreign Power, you acquired by purchase | tial sacrifices; and that the sober counsels of moderation 

not only the free navigation of her rivers, but the public! and conciliation will prevail. But I cannot forbear re- 

works and armament, and an immense extent of unappro-| minding you again, as relates to Louisiana, that, while 

priated domain. But there was one thing which you did! your policy heretofore has, as it were, thrown her be- 

not purchase—the allegiance of its ancient population. \ tween the tropics, any sudden change might drive her to 

That allegiance, sir, was the spontaneous offering of gene- | the arctic circle. " 

rous and loyal hearts. The inhabitants of the ceded coun-!  Nore.—The following statement exhibits the number of 

try were weary Of being treated asa mere make-weight | effective hands, the crop of cotton, and the expenses of 

in European diplomacy—of being thrown, first into one | the owners, or outlay; not inchiding, of course, the ex- 

scale, and then into the other, to adjust the balance of | penses of his family; and will show the cost of each pound 

treaties in which they had not the slightest interest; and | of cotton on the three plantations for two different years. 

they rejoiced when their country became an integral part | [t will be found to be less than stated by me. F 

of this great and flourishing republic. They considered | No. 1 P 

their destiny, and that of their posterity, irrevocably fixed. ae ee aan e 

They rejoiced that at last they would enjoy the protection = full or effective hands. 

of just and equal laws—laws which, so fur as related to 1829 4 295 bales, of 400 Ibs. == 118,000 Ibs. 

them, would, if not favor, at least protect their interests; Expenses, $2,100. 

a steady system of popular legislation, looking to the in-| ; b perry hands. Wee 

terests of all, and of every part. They exulted at the rae == 173,600 lbs. 

thought of becoming partakers of your great renown. Expenses, 

Sir, at the date of the treaty of cession, what was the 

amount of your national debt? Sixty, seventy, eighty 60 effective hands. 

millions? 1 ask for information. I have not recently ex- 1829 2 240 bales, 

amined. [Mr. ADAMS replied, one hundred millions. ] 

Iam told, by a distinguished gentleman, it was a hundred 5 
1830 


see = 

those moving miracles of art, what a spectable would he | their prosperit » yet will t j 
behold! That mighty stream sutidued and hemmed 33 pale X they cia 
in, yet looking over those embankments with envy on his 
Jost domain. On the right and on the left, as far as the 
eye can reach, above and below, are stretched out those 
extensive fields, far below the level of the river, and 
waving in all the rich, rank luxuriance of the tropics. A 
sudden change of policy might blast the lovely landscape 
before you; and you might as well order out the militia of 
Georgia to dig down our levees, and restore those fair 
fields to their native morass. 


== 96,000 Ibs. 
Expenses, $2,480. 
Same hands. 


millions of dollars. Now, sir, were the people of that 435 bales, — 174,000 Ibs. 


province bound to pay any part of that debt--your revo- Expenses, $2,645. 
lutionary debt? And yet the first laws that reached her No. 3 

“I pti A gape? : No. 3. 
were your revenue system: the first institution of the Piste 
Union on the Mississippi was the custom-house. Yes, sir, [= full hands. 
the people of that country have contributed largely, by 1829 210 bales, == 84,000 lbs. 
indirect taxation, to pay the price of your independence. d Expenses, $1,840. 
The vacant lands, which, according to the liberal policy of _ Q Same hands. x 
Spain towards that province, at least would have been 1830 381 bales, hk == 152,400 lbs. 
gratuitously distributed to meet the wants of a growing! Expenses, $1,890. 
population, have been brought under the hammer, and The above is from an authentic source, and may be re- 
the proceeds applied to the extinguishment of your debt. | lied on as correct. A simple calculation will show the 
[do not utter this in the tone of complaint; but I ask} cost of each pound of cotton on those plantations. What 
whether Louisiana is not, under all these circumstances, | the planter receives over and »bove this outlay, is the in- 
entitled, not merely to niggardly, calculating justice, but} terest he receives on his capital invested, making allow- 


| to liberal protection, in her most important, and, at this} ances for the wear and tear of his stock. 


time, suffering interest. The whole slave population of the parish of Rapides, 
There is one topic, Mr. Chairman, to which I did not) Louisiana, was, by the census of 1830, five thousand three 
intend to allude at all. 1 should have abstained from | hundred and twenty-nine. The cotton crop of the same 
doing so, had it not been for the tone of some gentlemen | year was twenty-two thousand bales. 
who have preceded me in this debate. Little did lex-|" Mr. CARSON commented with some warmth on the 
pect that, in the first six months of my public life, [should | speech of Mr. Butriann, attributing it to the effect of 
have heard, in this prosperous country, in this Hall, from | interest, inasmuch as Louisiana enjoyed a benefit to the 
the representatives of the people, the cry of disaffection, | amount of two millions of dollars from the existing sys- 
secession, disunion. Little did I expect to hear the bold|tem. All men had their prices, and so had all communi- 
menace, that, unless you abandon your protective policy, | ties, and he thought that two millions of dollars might 
the Union itself would be severed. Let me tell you, sir, | be a pretty fair price for the support of Louisiana. The 
this cry will find no response among the loyal people | gentleman had represented his State as so strongly attach- 
whom I have the honorto represent. ‘They are determin- | ed to the Union, that no legislation could dissolve the bond. 
ed to adhere to the Union, whatever may be the result of| But he believed that there had been a period in 1814, 
your deliberations. They will acquiesce in the will of the | when their attachment had not been quite so strong. A 


» Majority. Though you may suddenly and improvidently | British army then lay in her neighborhood, and the con- 


change your policy; though that change may be fatal to | nexion of the State with the Union had been preserved, 
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not by her own Legislature, but by the exertions of an in- 
dividual who now resides at the other end of this city. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE remonstrated against longer con- 
tinuing the debate on general topics, without so much as 
an approach to the details of the bill. He believed no 
conversions had been made on either side. If there was 
so much as a single convert, he should be glad to take 
him by the hand. But he knew of none. He adverted 
to the late period of the session. He did not exactly 
know the day of the month, for he took no note of time 
but by its loss. He thought that if gentlemen would 
leave off preaching for a little while, and go to voting, it 
would be a great relief. Very long speeches had been 
made, chiefly to empty benches, and the commencement 
of every new speech operated very much like an adjourn- 
ment of the House. He hoped gentlemen would con- 
sent to sit late to-night, and if they must speak he would 
endeavor to listen as well as he could, though in truth he 
was very tired. 

Mr. BURGES obtained the floor, and expressed his 
earnest wish to address the committee, but his entire in- 
ability to do so at that hour. His infirm state of health 
did not admit of his being out in the evening, and he pro- 
tested against coming to a decision by votes on so great 
a question, until the friends and enemies of the system had 
had a further opportunity of expressing their sentiments. 
He compared the protecting system to the Jewish temple. 
it had been forty years in building, and exhibited a finished 
work of wisdom, and it was now proposed to burn it down 
in a night. 

After a rather sharp reply to Mr. Wickurrrr, Mr. B. 
concluded by moving that the committee pise, but with- 
drew the motion to allow Mr. Wicxuirrr the opportunity 
of rejoinder, which that gentleman did not lose. 

The motion was then renewed and carried—-yeas 89, 
nays 66. 

Whereupon, the House adjourned. 


Saturpay, June 16. 
WHITNEY’S MEMORIAL. 


Mr. HORN obtained leave of the House to present a 
memorial from R. M. Whitney, an ex-director of the 
United States’ Bank, which he (W.) offered in some de- 
gree as a vindication of his character from the imputation 
cast upon it in the report presented by the minority of the 
committee for investigating into the affairs of the bank. 
Mr. H. would not ask the reading of it, but he moved that 
the memorial be laid on the table, and printed. 

Mr. ADAMS inquired if he understood the gentleman 
who presented it as pledging himself that there was no- 
thing improper in the language, or any thing disrespectful 
to the House in the memorial. * 

Mr. HORN replied that he had read it, and he could say 
there was nothing contained in it, to which exception 
should be taken by any gentleman. It was couched in 
respectful language, and was presented to the House by 
the memorialist, in self-vindication, as a matter which he 
felt to be his right, and as the right of every American 
citizen, to vindicate himself in the place where he con- 
sidered that he had been assailed. 
this right which he claimed, as he had not, nor did not, 
contemplate making any improper reflection upon the 
conduct of any member, he trusted there would not be 
any objection made toallow him the opportunity which he 
desired. 
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The question then recurring on the second part of the 
motion, viz. to have the memorial printed, 

Mr. CRAIG objected altogether to the House taking 
such a course. If it was taken in this instance, they 
would be acting as if they were bound to take cognizance 
of all other cases of alleged public slander. He con. 
sidered that the public press of the country was the medium 
through which the memorialist should seek redress; and 
that, as far as the House was concerned, it was enough for 
the memorialist that the document he had presented bad 
been received and laid on their table, and was a matter of 
record for him to refer to. 

Mr. HORN said he did not wish for more than a limited 
number of copies to be printed, which he hoped, under 
the circumstances, the House would direct. 

Mr. H. EVERETT wished to know if there was any 
thing in the memorial which appeared to require any xc. 
tion on the part of the House. 

Mr. WATMOUGH said he regretted that he had not 
heard the grounds upon which his colleague had assumed 
the responsibility of asking this House to consume the 
time and the money of the nation, at this important crisis, 
in printing a document so voluminous, and irrelevant in its 
character, as the one now presented to this House must 
necessarily be. He asked the House if it were proper 
that the facts and testimony, adduced under oath, by which 
the character of this individual has been so grossly com. 
promitted, should be met here by vague statements, not 
confirmed by an oath. He asked if honorable geutle. 
men meant to sanction a course so evidently improper in 
itself. I think, sir, said he, it cannot be; if the individual 
propose to re-establish his reputation, this certainly is not 
the means he ought to adopt. I shall vote against the 
printing of this document, and I trust, sir, that the objec- 
tions to it will be sustained by the House. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, of Virginia, expressed some aston- 
ishment that in such a case as this any objection should be 
made to printing an unexceptionable paper presented to 
the House; but, when he observed the quarter whence 
the objection came, it was not matter so very strange, 
when he saw that it came from those who— 

Mr. WATMOUGH. Doesthe gentleman alluce to me 

The SPEAKER here interrupted Mr. W., and asked if 
the gentleman from Virginia had yielded the floor. 

Mr. ALEXANDER replied in the negative, [Mr. W. 
having resumed his seat,] and said that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania had taken exception to the character of 
the individual, as some justification for withholding his as 
sent to the motion for printing. He, [Mr. A.] however, 
was disposed to yield to him such protection as would 
enable him to vindicate himself from the aspersions cast 
upon him in reports made to this House. The manner in 
which his testimony had been brought to the notice of the 
House, commented on in speeches, and animadyerted 
on in the several bank reports, rendered it incumbent on 
the House to hear what he had to say in his defence. He 
knew nothing of the contents of the memorial, but bh 
thought, after the statement of the gentleman, that it was 








| couched in respectful terms, that the House could not re- 
|ject the motion for printing the memorial without giving 
| him just cause to complain of injustice being done him. 


Mr. E. EVERETT thought that the subject was hardly 
thercfore moved to lay the motion for printing the memo- 


Mr. MANN demanded the yeas and nays on that motion; 


Mr. CRAIG said that the circumstances under which} which being ordered, 


the memorial was presented, involved, in some degree, a} 
principle which he could not sanction. He, therefore, de-| 


Mr. ADAMS moved that the memorial should be read. 
It was a voluminous document, and several members 


manded a division of the question, so as to take it sepa-| having objected, the question for the reading was put, and 


rately on laying on the table and on printing. 

The question was then accordingly divided, and the first 
part of the motion, viz. for laying the memorial onthe table, 
was agreed to. 


| negatived—yeas 49, nays 72. 


Mr. WHITTLESEY, of Ohio, then suggested that, to 


save the time of the House, both the motion for the print 
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ings and for the laying that motion on the table, should be | never knew to vote for any other of the kind,) the pub- 
respectively withdrawn. | lishers had made preparation to go further, and had print- 

Mr. E. EVERETT assented on his part, and withdrew ed another volume of their work. He hoped there would 
his motion to lay the motion on the table. , be no objection to adopting the resolution. 

Mr. HORN, however, rose, and persisted in his motion,| Mr. FOSTER said, he was glad that the present reso- 
and took the opportunity to say, in reply to the question) lution had been brought forward. Doubts, it seemed, 
of Mr. H. Evererr, that the memorial contained not|had been felt respecting the extent and proper construc- 
alone matter which was intended as a vindication of the! tion of the original resolution, and that now offered was 
memorialist, but it contained other matter of facts in rela-| intended to remove all doubt on the subject. This was 
tion to the Bank of the United States, which, if it had|very right. He had not been a member when the first 
been read, might have thrown valuable light on those) resolution passed, but if the interpretation of gentlemen 
subjects in which the character of the memorialist was! was correct, he could not but think that a former Con- 
implicated; and he urged that the printing would lead to| gress had gone very far in committing this Government 
no evil but the expense, which could not, however, be!to all ages for the support of a work of this description. 
very great. |The faith of the nation was said to have been pledged, 

Mr. WHITTLESEY, of Ohio, begged to know from/and the House committed for all future time. This was 
the last speaker if the facts alluded to in the memorial|the proper occasion for the House to say whether it so 
were verified on oath. | understood the resolution. If the subscription was to be 

Mr. HORN could not say that they were. | stopped, now was the time to stop it. The gentleman, 

Mr. W. then said the subject appeared to be of a much | however, had observed that the resolution had been pass- 
more grave character than he had at first apprehended. |ed almost unanimously. Yes: no doubt. The House 
The House were asked to have documents printed by|seldom refused to subscribe for any publication, be it 
authority of the House, which went to exculpate a wit-| what it might, which was intended for the accommodation 
ness who had been examined once under oath, and yet|of its own members. If a work was for somebody else, 
this exculpatory testimony now offered was not on oath. |they would consider, and might possibly have scruples; 
This was a proceeding the House could not sanction; and, | but if it was for themselves, all scruples were at an end, 
with a view to justice, and because his expectation (that/and a motion to subscribe would pass almost unanimously. 
the subject would have been withdrawn by the gentleman} Mr. POLK said that, en learning that there had been 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Horn, } as it had been by the gen-| some doubt as to the proper construction to be given to 
tlemanfrom Massachusetts) was not realized, he felt bound | the resolution originally passed, he had requested of the 
torenew the motion to lay it on the table. | Clerk to see the words of that resolution, and on reading 

On this question Mr. E. EVERETT demanded the yeas| them all doubt vanished. There was no room on whicha 
and nays; which being ordered, the question was taken ac-| doubt could rest. [Here Mr. P. read the resolution. ] 
cordingly; and the motion to lay the whole subject on the! ‘The resolution extended to the debates of two sessions 
table was carried—ycas 74, nays 69. only. It contained no pledge, nor any thing like a pledge. 

THE REGISTER OF DEBATES. | The question was perfectly open, and, unless some other 
resolution had passed, it was impossible that the pub- 

Mr. E. EVERETT, from the Library Committee, of-/lishers could have supposed that the House was in any 
fered the following resolution: manner bound. Mr. P. said it was his opinion that 

Resolved, That the order of this House fora subscription | the resolution ought not to pass, but that, if it did pass, 
for the first three volumes of Gales and Seaton’s Register| the amendment ought first to be adopted. He conclud- 
of Debates, be extended to the volume which has since|ed by moving to lay the resolution and amendment upon 
been published, and to the volumes which may hereafter|the table; but withdrew the motion, at the request of 
be published of the aforesaid work. | Mr. ADAMS, who observed that with respect to the 

Mr. FOSTER, of Georgia, moved to amend the reso-| original resolution he had nothing to say, as he had not 
lution by striking out so much of it as referred to the|then been a member of the House. He was, however, 
volumes to be published hereafter. He thought the reso-| extremely glad that such a resolution did pass. From the 
lution had at first been adopted in rather a hasty and pre-| language of the resolution, it certainly appeared to him 
cipitatemanner. It appeared, however, that on the faith | to contain no pledge for any future subscription. But he 
of it the publishers had gone on to print another volume | wished that the present resolution might pass upon its own 
of debates. He did not wish that they should be losers, | merits. It was fit and proper that members of the House 
and he was willing to go as far as the volume which had/ should have an opportunity to know what had been done 
been printed. But he was opposed to granting fifty or! heretofore. He believed that there was scarcely a mem- 
one hundred thousand dollars a year to any body. ber of the House who had not, on the occasion of the de- 

Mr. EVERETT stated that when the original resolution | bate which at this time occupies the House, and which so 
had been moved, it had been understood by some| deeply agitates the nation, recurred to this record of the 
members of Congress, and among them a very distin-| former discussions in Congress on the same subject, par- 
guished member, now in the other House, as amounting ticularly those on the tariff of 1828. This work may be 
to a standing subscription for this work, as it should come | considered as the best, if not as the only parliamentary, 
out from year to year. There had, however, been somejor rather congressional history of this Union; for, in 
doubt on this subject on the part of the Committee of| time of peace at least, the record of the proceedings in 
Accounts, in consequence of which the last volume of| the two Houses of Congress is in a great degree the his- 
the work had not been taken, and remained on the hands| tory of the nation. In Great Britain, a recent publication of 
of the publishers. Mr. E. observed that the work was, in| the parliamentary debates formed a work occupying near- 
its nature, continuous. The debates in the House pro-|ly two hundred volumes, each as large as those of the 
ceeded; and if it was proper that a record of them should} work now in question. In Great Britain, whose people 
be preserved at all, the record ought to continue with the} were sometimes accused here of not feeling the same 
debate. {t was important that the people should have an| powerful interest in the concerns of their Government 
opportunity of knowing what had passed in that House, and| which we did, so much interest was excited by this 
that they should have some record of its proceedings to| work, that the publication sustained itself, although do- 
turn to. The amount of the subscription was not large, and | cuments of a similar kind were now in a course of pub- 
as the resolution had been passed almost unanimously, lication, under the sanction of Parliament, and at the ex- 
(many gentlemen had voted in its favor, whom Mr. E.| pense of the nation. Of the magnitude, and extent, and 
Vor. VIIT.—226 
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expensiveness of this publication, any member of the man from Tennessee (Mr. ‘Poxx) opposed, and he [Mr. 
House might form an idea by visiting our own library, to |Suruertanp) defended the resolution. The reasons he 








- which he believed, by the liberality of the printer of the |had given at that time, he thought them sufficient then, 


compilation itself, a present of a complete set of it had |and he thought them sufficient now. Inasmuch as some 
very recently been made. : gentlemen would not buy the books and take them home 
Surely if there was any thing in which the example of ;and show them to their constituents, to inform them of the 
England, and the example of the British Parliament, |state of public affairs, some means should be adopted of 
should have weight with us, it was this. The publication | having them sent. How else would they find their way into 
referred to in the present resolution was one of the same |the distant parts of the country? Who would buy these 
kind with that of the parliamentary debates; but without | books to carry them out into Arkansas? The gentleman 
the aid of this House, it must fail. The publication would |from North Carolina, he would venture to say, had not 
continue, if the country was to continue with its present |carried them into his part of the country. 
Government, as he trusted in God it would, and then, {Mr. SPEIGHT made some explanation, which was not 
hereafter, these very volumes would be looked back to |heard, but it was believed to be that he did not take the 
by posterity as a record of the acts and opinions of that |books. ] 
House. He hoped that any sum of money that might be} Mr. S. resumed. If the gentleman had not taken the 
required to secure such an object would not be looked to | books, he was a rare exception to a general rule; for he 
as a reason for rejecting it. He hoped gentlemen would |had long observed that, in all these cases, however zeal. 
rather look to their posterity, and provide the means |ously gentlemen might oppose such a resolution as this, 
which should enable them to learn what their forefathers |they took the books notwithstanding. Thus they had 4 
had said and done. The work was important as an aid to |double advantage : they got both the books and the credit of 
the history of the country. Much of the national history |refusing them. Mr. S. wished to see them sent abroad, and 
must, of course, depend on what passed in that House. placed in the libraries of the country. Uf, on arriving at 
What isthe meaning, Mr. Speaker, of that beautiful| home, any gentleman’s conscience should rebuke him for 
marble statue over your clock (pointing at the statue) at |having taken the books, all he would have to do would be 
the entrance of this Hall. Sir, it is the Muse of History |to put them into a public library, and let the people have 
in her car, looking down upon the members of this House, |the benefit of them. This was the very thing Mr. S. de- 
and reminding them that, as the hour passes, she is in the | sired, and he was the more desirous of it, because, by con- 
attitude of recording whatever they say and do upon this pues such a work, they would be able to see both sides 
floor: an admonition well worthy of being remembered. |of every disputed question. A gentleman from Georgia 
The reporters at the sides, in the rear of your chair, are |(Mr. Crayton] had lately told the House that he was ma- 
the scribes of that Muse of History; and this publication, |nufacturing a speech which he intended to publish and 
for which the resolution before you proposes a subscrip-| distribute at the South, and that he should have certain 
tion, is the real, I might say the living record of that his-|documents appended thereto. Now, Mr. 8S. wished that 
toric Muse. The publication is well known to be the best |this book should also go to the South, with certain docu- 
and most accurate report existing of the debates in Con-|ments appended thereto. He was for sending the argu- 











gress; and so long as it shall be continued, and, especially, 
so well executed as it has been hitherto, I most earnestly 
hope that the subscription for the volumes, as they suc- 
ceed each other, will not be refused. 

Mr. SPEIGHT said that if the question to be scttled 
had been whether the state of knowledge in the country 
should be improved, and whether the nation should have 
the means of knowing what passed in that House, he should 
cheerfully agree to the resolution. But the question was, 
whether Congress should have the power to tax the peo- 
ple of this country, and appropriate their money to buy 
books for themselves to read. And he solemnly protested 
against their having any such power in respect to his con- 
stituents for any such purpose. ‘The practice had been 
carried to a considerable extent during the present ses- 
sion, and the evil began new to be looked upon by the 
people, as it ought to be looked upon, with horror and 
disgust. There was not an individual in the House who 
would go to a greater extent with a view to enlighten the 
people of this country than he would, but he called upon 
the House to look at the precedent they were setting. 
They were appropriating the money of the yeomanry of 
this land to buy books for themselves to read! and, not 
content with this, they were binding Congress to do the 
same thing in all future times. He agreed with the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee in the excellent sentiment he had 
expressed, and he renewed the motion of that gentleman 
to lay the resolution and amendment upon the table. On 
which motion he asked the yeas and nays. He withdrew 
the motion, however, to oblige 

Mr, SUTHERLAND, who said he was in favor of these 
books—{Here Mr. SPEIGHT, speaking across, said ** buy 
them’’]-—and he was in favor of buying them, and, there- 
fore, he wasin favor of the resolution. ‘This question had | 
been discussed when Mr. S. had first come into Congress. | 
Mr. Sergeant, of Pennsylvania, was in the House at that | 
time, and strongly advocated the measure. The gentle- | 


ment employed in the present debate, on both sides of the 
question, all over the Union. Let them go forth side by 
side, neck and neck, with the tariff-horse a little ahead. 
The gentleman wanted, very much, to enlighten the na- 
tion; let him send this book abroad; let the people of the 
South hear what those of the North had to say. And, on 
the other hand, let those in the North hear the arguments 
and complaints of their Southern brethren. It was a great 
question, and the people ought to understand it. And it 
was said that the Union was in danger; he believed no such 
thing; but he wanted the people to hear both sides of the 
argument. Gentlemen must have found it very conveni- 
ent to have books to refer to. If, for instance, they want- 
ed to consult the Richmond Enquirer, to see where the 
tariff doctrine commenced, they could have an opportu 
nity of doing it. The copy which he had consulted for 
that purpose, and out of which he had read such inte- 
resting extracts, was, however, the only complete file of 
that paper to be found. It had been preserved by Mr. 
Jefferson, and but for that the House might have lost the 
whole of what he had read to them. But had a Register 
of Debates been at that time published, what a flood of 
light would it have poured upon the whole subject! Such 
a record tended to preserve the purity and consistency of 
legislation. What was it, for example, that kept the ju 
diciary of this country so pure, and in sueh high esteem’ 
It was the publication of their decisions. The court, then, 
could not leave the ground it had once taken, without hav- 
ing its previous’ decisions held up before its face. This 
rendered the court cautious, and obliged it to be consist: 
ent. The purity of that tribunal depended more upon 
the publication of its decisions than any thing else. The 
same principle would operate here, and be followed by 
the same consequences. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, renewed the motion to 
lay the resolution upon the table. On which motion M! 
EVERETT demanded the yeas and nays. 
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The question was ken, accordingly, by yeas and nays, led, and adopted by so large a majority, in a period of the 


and stood as follows: 


very highest political excitement, when parties ran as 


YEAS.—Messrs. Adair, Alexander, Barnwell, James high as they ever had done since we were a nation. 


Bates, Bethune, John Blair, Boon, John Brodhead, John 


| Mr. ELLSWORTH hoped the amendment would not 


¢. Brodhead, Chandler, Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, Clay-| prevail, with the modification proposed by the gentleman 


ton, Coke, Connef, Daniel, Davenport, Dewart, Double- 
day, Felder, Findlay, Fitzgerald, Foster, Gaither, Gor- 
don, Griffin, Thomas H. Hall, William Hall, Hammons, 
Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, Heister, Hoffman, Hubbard, 
Isacks, Jarvis, Cave Johnson, Lamar, Lecompte, Lent, 
Lewis, Lyon, Mardis, Mason, William McCoy, Mclntire, 
McKay, Newnan, Nuckolts, Patton, Polk, Roane, Soule, 
Speight, Standifer, Stephens, Francis Thomas, Wiley 
Thompson, Jehan ‘Thomson, Tompkins, Wardwell, Weeks, 
Worthington. -—65. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Adams, Chilton Allan, Allison, An- 
derson, Appleton, Armstrong, Arnold, Babcock, Banks, 
Noyes Barber, J. S. Barbour, Barringer, Barstow, Isaac 
€. Bates, Beardsley, Bell, Branch, Briggs, Bucher, Bul- 
lard, Burd, Burges, Cambreleng, Collicr, Lewis Condict, 
€leutheros Cooke, Bates Cooke, Cooper, Corwin, Craig, 
Crane, Crawford, Creighton, Warren R. Davis, Dayan, 
Dearborn, Denny, Dickson, Drayton, Duncan, Ellsworth, 
George Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Everett, Ford, 
Gilmore, Hodges, Uogan, Horn, Hughes, Huntington, 
thrie, Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenifer, Jewett, Richard M. John- 
son, Charles C. Johnston, Kavanagh, Kendall, Kennon, 
Adam King, John King, Henry King, Kerr, Lansing, 
Letcher, Marshall, Robert McCoy, McDuffie, McKennan, 
Milligan, Newton, Pearce, Pierson, Pitcher, Plummer, 
Potts, Randolph, J. Reed, Fdward C. Reed, Root, Rus- 
sel, Augustine H. Shepperd, Smith, Southard, Spence, 
Sutherland, Yaylor, Philemon Thomas, Tracy, Vance, 
Verplanck, Washington, Watmough, Wayne, Wilkin, 
Wheeler, Elisha Whittlesey, Frederick Whittlesey, C. P. 
White, Edward D. White, Wickliffe, Wilde, Williams, 
Young.——106. 

So the House refused to lay the resolution on the 
table. 

Mr. EVERETT said he had no wish that the House 
should do any thing which might be considered as binding 


from Massachusetts, (Mr. Everert;] the House would 
have the matter within its control. The object was not 
that individual members might get these books. The 
gentleman from North Carolina had not been correct in 
the view he had taken; the object was that the nation at 
large might have the benefit. The people never would 
get these books in any other mode; nor could they be 
better disseminated than by being placed in every con- 
gressional district in the Union. If the House was satisfi- 
ed that the work was valuable, (and none denied that it 
was,) the better mode would be to give the publishers 
some assurance to go upon. The subject would still be 
within the control of the Heuse; and should the book be 
badly executed, they need not take it. 

Mr. IRVIN said he had no objections to vote for the 
subscription, but he must object te pledging the House to 
take whatever the compilers of this book might choose to 
put into type. He should prefer to let a committee ex- 
amine the book, and pass on its merits. He therefore 
moved to strike out the latter clause. 

[Mr. IL. had not heard the motion of Mr. Foster. ] 

Mr. SPEIGHT farther insisted on his opposition to the 
resolution. If there was a proposition to grant to each 
member of the House a bonus of $1,000, would any gen- 
tleman be found to vote for it? This was a motion to ap- 
propriate money to buy a book for their own use; where 
was the difference? He contended for principle; but to 
contend for principle in these times, seemed hke rowing 
against wind and tide. He was glad to perceive, however, 
that nothing like a spirit of party actuated gentlemen on 
\this occasion. As to carrying the book to spread informa- 
tion in their districts, it might do very well for the gen- 
jUeman from Philadelphia [Mr. SurHertann] to talk of 
ithat; but how would it apply in his district, and that of 
| his colleague over the way, [Mr. Carson, ] whose districts 


iwere of much larger extent? Placing the book in their 



































it to take this work in all future time, and if the amend-!libraries would convey no information to the people. He 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Georgia should, as jinsisted that the House had no constitutional right to pass 
he trusted it would be rejected, he should then offer an jany such resolution; but, if they were determined to pro- 
amendment adding the words, “till otherwise ordered jceed, let them do se. 
by the House.”” This would leave the House an opportu-| Mr. CRAIG proposed to limit the subscription to the 
uity of stopping its subscription at pleasure. jfourth and fifth volumes of the work. This would be 
Mr. POLK said that the adoption of such an amendment |going far enough into the future, and would obviate the 
would have no effect to alter the case, the House might |objection of the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Foster, } 
at all times withdraw its subscription; but if gentlemen | which was not without force. As to the parallel stated by 
held that, because the publishers had put themselves to|the gentleman from North Carolina, it did not apply. It 
expense in advance of any action of the House, the House | would be mean and base, indeed, to vote a bonus of money 
was bound to take the book, it was manifest that the |into their pockets; but it was wholly another matter to 
publishers could continue the obligation as long as they |vote money for the means of transmitting our national 
pleased. The proper course would be that indicated by jhistory to posterity. Did the gentleman suppose it was 
the gentleman from Georgia, to strike out the last part of |the object of those who voted for the resolution te enlarge 
the resolution. |their fortune by the important sum of five dollars? He 
Mr. McDUFFIE said that it was he who had introduced |trusted they all had higher motives. 
the original resolut'on for a subscription to this work. He | Mr, DANIEL said that he coincided in opinion with the 
believed the work to be a very valuable one, and he was | gentleman who had just spoken; but he never could vote 
very sure the publishers would not and could not under-|for a resolution of this kind. The gentleman’s argument 
take it without the support of Congress. He hoped, |was very good; but he thought the dissemination of the 
however, that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. |laws was of more importance than disseminating gentle- 
Evenetr] would consent to the amendment. He thought /men’s speeches. However, as the gentleman from Vir- 
it would be better that the publishers should rely on the |ginia spoke very often, he supposed he would like to see 
discretion and liberality of future Congresses, than that his own speeches put upon record; but whena proposition 
the House should enter into an obligation which had no | was brought forward to place a copy of thé laws in every 
respect to the manner in which the work proposed should clerk’s office in the country, the gentleman was opposed 
be executed. He thought they might with great confi- to it. He would vote a book for his own library, but 
dence rely on future Congresses to continue the support when a book was to be sent to his constituents, that he 
of the book, if it should continue to be executed as well. was opposed to. He treated the argument of the gentle- 
as it had been hitherto. A proof of which was to be found man from North Carolina about money, with contempt. 
in the fact, that the original resolution had been introduc-| [Mr. CRAIG here interposed. It was not true that he 
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had treated the gentleman from North Carolina with con-| work for their own personal use. He was against the 
tempt; he had no such thought. Mr. SPEIGHT said it! whole proceeding. 
was no matter; he should take care of that. ] Mr. DEARBORN said it began te be considered so im. 
Mr. D. resumed. He had not said the gentleman treat-| portant to disseminate information through the country 
ed any one with contempt. As to treating the gentleman| that gentlemen opposed to this practice complained tie 
from North Carolina with contempt, it was impossible; the; practice was increasing daily. Mr. IJ. considered this as 
two gentlemen were too 1 friends for that; and besides,| a favorable omen. What had the American Congress ye, 
they seemed to have taken the House jointly into their] done for science and the arts?) Where were the libraries 
care. None, surely, would venture to treat either of them] or great public institutions it had endowed or established 
with contempt; it was out of,the question. As to the} Had we not still to depend on foreign literature? What 
honorable gentleman from North Carolina, he had told| subject could be discussed, but we had to go to foreign 
the House that he did not carry these books home. | libraries for what we needed? ‘There were more books 
{Mr. SPEIGHT said he had not. } jin a single library in Paris than could be collected in the 
So we are to suppose that he did not take his books. whole United States; yet gentlemen objected to subscrib 
[Mr. SPEIGHT said he had not taken them into his| ing for this one valuable book—a book immediately cop. 
district; they were in this city. ] nected with their own proceedings and the history of the 
Oho! This is news, indeed. So the gentleman was not} country. Mr. D. was, however, confirmed in the belief 
against taking the books, but only against carrying them] that the work would be encouraged, and that that House 
to his constituents. A very extraordinary distinction, | would take measures to transmit to posterity some correct 
indeed; much like the difference between ‘come out} knowledge, not only of its acts, but of the grounds of 
here McCarty,” and ** McCarty come out here.” Mr. D.| them; sothat their children and descendants might examine 
said he liked to see consistency. He did not charge the| them, and, where they had erred, might correct the error 
gentleman from North Carolina with inconsistency in his} The question was now put on Mr. Fosrer’s amend 
votes, for he had always voted against every proposition} ment, and decided by yeas and nays as follows—ycas 106, 
of this kind; the gentleman was for keeping out every| nays 68. So the amendment was agreed to. 
thing that was to enlighten his constituents. The gentle-} Mr. EVERETT now moved to amend the resolution, 
man’s district was so large that he thought information| by adding the words ‘* and tothe next succeeding vohime,” 
could not get tothem. Mr. D. had been uniformly against} which was agreed to. 
voting books for themselves; but when information wasto} Mr. BOON moved to proceed to the orders of the day, 
be provided for the people, that he was in favor of. Ifthe} but the motion was negatived. ; 
proposition was to put this Register of Debates inevery} Mr. CRAIG briefly replied to Mr. Sreieur, retorting 
clerk’s office in the country, he would vote for it; on the} what he had said about contempt. 
same principle, he would place there a copy of the Iaws.} Mr. DANIEL denicd that there was a complete copy of 
It was as necessary for the people to know the votes of| the lawsof the United States to be fownd in any clerk’s 
gentlemen as to know their speeches. But it often hap-| office in Louisiana or Alabama, and searcely one in any 
pened that their votes did not tally with their speeches.| other part of the Union. He would venture to say that 
Thus the worthy gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Crare]| even in Virginia, and the gentleman’s own district, no such 
made a speech in favor of giving all information to the| thing could be produced. ‘Taking the gentkeman, there- 
people; yet, when a proposition was made to furnish} fore, upon his own principles, he was perfectly inconsistent 
them with the laws, he voted against it. ‘The gentleman’s}| The question was at length put on agreeing to the re- 
speech looked one way, and his vote another. Mr. D.| solution as amended, and carried in the affirmative. 
concluded by saying he was now ready to hear what the THE TARIFF. 


gentleman from North Carolina had to say. 
Mr. SPEIGHT said he had nothing to say. The gen-| The House then went-into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, Mr. Srzicur in the chair, and re- 


tleman had acknowledged that his course had been con- 

sistent. He had not voted for printing a new edition of] sumed the consideration of the tariff. 

the laws, because he was of opinion that the country had| Mr. BURGES, of Rhode Island, took the floor. He 

already a sufficient supply. He believed all the House} commenced by saying that Government and laws were 

understood the meaning of what he hadsaid. As to con-| established in aid of human labor; and that these aids 

tempt, he bad meant none; butif the gentleman from Vir-| were given to labor, that, by its operations, human wants 
might be supplied, and the condition of the haman race 


ginia thought that any thing of that nature applied to him, 
improved. Not only laws and Government, he said, but 


he was at liberty to take it. 

Mr. EVERETT said he wished to amend the amend-| institutions, for defence, for health, and for instruction, as 
ment, so as to meet the suggestion thrown out by the} well as machinery and land, were all instruments in the 
hand of labor; and all men, whether employed in furnish 


gentleman from Virginia, so as to extend the subscription 
of the House only to the next volume of the Debates. }ing or in using all these, were alike working men, fellow 


Perhaps the gentleman frpm Georgia would accept it asa} laborers together in the great field of national toil, where 
modification. every man is interested, and each one expects to be a 
Mr. FOSTER said he could not doso. No construction} sharer in the harvest, whether abundant or scanty, of na- 
of the constitution would authorize such an application of| tional production. ‘They all labor, not merely that they 
the public meney. A gentleman had said that the pub-| may accumulate, but that they may consume; not by ave 
lishers had gone to the North to get type for printing this| rice to store up, but, by the blessing of God, to enjoy 
work, and therefore the House was bound to take it. He} the fruits of their labor. 
could not subscribe to such doctrine. If this work was| Consumption is, then, said Mr. B., the great purpose ol 
so very important, let the Clerk of the House advertise| production; and nothing can aid the onc, unless it give 
for proposals to publish it, Mr. F. referred to a former|aid, at the same time, to the other. All our legislation 
period, when the House had been so scrupulous with re-| relative to production must, therefore, have for its great 
spect to this class of expenditures, that it had inserted in| purpose the preservation or the improvement of the na 
the appropriation bill a proviso, restraining the applica-|tional consumption. The vigilance of counsel, and the 
tion of the contingent fund; but now it seemed they had] diligence of enactment, required of us, are such as wil 
forgotten all their scruples. One work after another was] prevent a worse, or obtain a better condition for the pe 
to be subscribed for, and the money was all to come out} ple, in relation to food, clothing, shelter, and househo 
of the contingent fund. They had ordered work after] or other accommodations 
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It is for purposes like these, the time and attention of 
this committee on the state of the Union are now called 
to the momentous question under debate. Sir, you will 

it me to bring your attention to the interest of the 
consumers in our country. Be careful that they are 
cheaply and abundantly supplied. For the production of 
the country can take care of itself, if we do but honestly 
and efficiently take care of its consumption. We are 
told **that domestic peace is in danger.” Would you se- 
cure it by destroying domestic comforts’? Better autho- 
rity has informed us that, when poverty walks in at the 
door, love flies out at the window. Men cannot give pa- 
triotism to their country in exchange for hunger and na- 
kedness. Would you reconcile men to men, attempt 
not todo it by cutting down institutions, under the shade 
of which, either as men or boys, they have sported together, 
and worked together, and fed together, for almost fifty 
years. You will never give tranquillity to the nation, “‘by 
taking bread from the mouth of labor.” Tell nat that 
labor; tell not the working men of our country; teii not 
those, who, by the instrumentality of land, and capital, 
and all our various institutions, are toiling, that all may be 
fed, and clothed, and sheltered; tell them not that they 
are degraded by the mean spirit of avarice, or the disurb- 
ing spirit of ambition. 

If the demon of avarice be in our country, he has pos- 
session not of them, but of those who would win wealth 
without labor, and by the legerdemain of power. Is the 
fiend of ambition walking to and fro in our land? You 
will not find him in the cornfield or on the plantation; in 
the workshop, or factory, or on. the exchange; but you 
will find him at the levee, and among the partisans of 
power, where there be men such as would set a world at 
war, that they might pluck down bright honor without hav- 
ing ever earned that once, the glorious meed of meritalone. 

The gentleman from Tennessee would represent the 
whole people. Without questioning his patriotism, it may 
be said the constitution can have but one representative 
of the whole people. When our greatest men become 
more numerous than our greatest offices, we must provide 
for them, as Rome did, by making more than one Cesar. 
Would the gentleman represent the constituents of me 
and my colleague? They would, I think, say to him: 
‘*Now is not the time for such arms.”” Would he forget 
all sectional interest? I will not doubt his candor. He 
indeed seems to have succeeded in doing so, in regard to 
at least seventeen of the twenty-four States. Let every 
gentleman in this Hall, as I doubt not he will, faithfully 
represent the interests of his own constituents, and so 
take care of them as to injure the interests of no others 
so represented here; and our legislation will equally affect 
all those interests, and equally secure the consumption, 
the market, and the production of our whole country. 

Let us then consider what is now proposed to be done, 
in regard to these interests, by alterations in our scheme 
of revenue and taxation; how taxation has been borne, 
and how those interests have been affected, under the 
present system of revenue; and how the proposed altera- 
tions will operate on these interests. It is every way im- 
portant, and especially so, because, as it has been said by 
the gentleman opening the debate, it may be the last time 
that the people of one of the States will be represented 
in this Hall. 

It is agreed by all that the revenue may be diminished, 
so soon as the national debt is paid. Men differ in their 
est'mate of the amount of this diminution. ‘This difference 
seems to be measured by their opinions of the powers and 
purposes of the Government. ‘Those who consider this 
Government as instituted for no other purpose than to en- 
able the several States in this Union to act asa nation in 
reference to foreign nations, will entertain the opinion that 
no more revenue will be required than so much as will 
annually support the forms of a domestic Government, 
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and supply the expenditure occasioned by our foreign re- 
lations, and required for the security of our foreign com- 
merce. Other statesmen, believing the Government was 
established for purposes of ‘* general welfare,” as well 
among the States, as in reference to other nations, would 
require a considerable revenue, in addition to the former 
amount, to the intent that travel and transportation 
throughout the whole country may be improved, for the 
benefit of domestic trade, in all parts of it. I would gladly 
know that this Government would expend as much to im- 
prove the condition of commerce among the several States, 
as it has already expended fora like purpose on foreign 
commerce. All, or the most of that amount of revenue, 
it isagreed, must be raised by impost on imported com- 
modities. 

It is agreed that taxation should be equal; that for the 
benefits of Government all should pay; first for the pro- 
tection of their persons, which must be equally valuable 
to all. Sccond, for the protection of their means of per- 
sonal enjoyment; that is their property, which differs 
greatly in value. We feed and fare differently at the en- 
tertainment of life. Should not each man pay according 
to what he receives? The poor man receives coarse food, 
coarse clothing—hard labor, and rainy, cold shelter. The 
rich man is ‘‘ clothed in purple and fine linen, and fares 
sumptuously every day,” enjoys a learned or luxurious 
ease, and lives in a palace. 

Sir, when pressed for revenue, and importation is cut 
off by war, we have resorted, and must resort, to direct 
taxation. On what? on nothing? on no property, as be- 
tween State and State’ In this taxation, how does each 
State pay? By the poll, and not by possessions. By the 
number of men, and not by the amount of property. 
Dives pays no more than Lazarus. What dol say? It is 
not so: two-fifths, or one-half of South Carolina and of the 
South, pay nothing. Do you say this is property, and 
should not be added to numbers?’ What honest man will 
say property should not be taxed’ It has not been done. 
Do the protection States complain’? No--because they 
agreed that two-fifths of $300,000,000--$120,000,000, in 
the anti-protection States, should not be taxed. 

The principle of equal taxation excludes taxes on the 
necessaries of life, because they must be very near equally 
consumed by the poor who have nothing, and by the rich 
who have much property. Notwithstanding this, the poor, 
the labor of the protection States, have, for forty years, 
paid such taxes, without complaint; and that, too, when 
the labor of the protection States, consuming none of 
those taxed necessaries, had paid none of those taxes. This 
has been done in the hope that the protecting system would 
ultimately be made perfect; taxes be removed from im- 
ported necessary food; necessary clothing be furnished by 
their labor; revenue be raised by impost on luxuries; and 
the weight of taxation pass from labor and rest on wealth. 

Sir, it is proposed by the anti-protection States now to 
raise $10,000,000 of revenue, by a unifofm-twelve and a 
half per cent., or some other ad valorem duty. In this 
seheme, food, clothing, furniture, equipage, necessaries, 
luxuries, rich and poor must, in many respects, all pay 
alike. Will this impost raise this amount of revenue’ 
Our average importation is $68,000,000. This will yield, 
at twelve and a half per cent., but $8,400,000. It is said 
we shall import 12,000,000 more, when we shall pay 
$12,000,000 less revenue. How may this bedone? Shall 
we produce more commodities annually, because we cease 
to pay annually so much revenue? Shall we have a greater 
number of the instruments of production, or of laborers 
toemploy them? Our seasons cannot be more propitious, 
our lands more fertile, our labor more skilful, or our ma- 
chinery more perfect, cr better adapted to production. 
The plantation States cannot expect, by a reduction of 
impost next spring, to make greater crops of sugar, cot- 
ton, rice, and tobacco; nor will the Northern forests, fish- 
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eries, fields, or manufactories be thereby rendered more This proposition of twelve and a half per cent. ad valo. 
productive. If we produce no greater quantity of com-|rem alike on all imports was proposed as equal, but 
modities, how can we export a greater quantity’ If not, | with a protestation that it may be changed. Changed for 
how can our importation be increased? what? Direct taxation, when it may better suit South (a. 

If it be admitted that when our 68,000,000 of imports | rolina. Should we come down to this equal ad valorem, 
pay $12,000,000 less impost, those imported commodities | the next menace will demand a per capita tax on the three. 
may be circulated by $12,000,000 less amount of curren-| fifths, as the only constitutional scheme of taxation. Sir, 
cy, because they will be made cheaper by that amount, | we cannot determine the amount of reduction in the re. 
can that currency be exported to purchase and import} venue, a primary object of the proposed change, unles 
12,000,000 more foreign commodities for home consump- | by either reducing impost so low that importation shall 
tion? What is that currency? It is bank bills; and, if| bring no revenue, or by raising duty so high that under 
not wanted to exchange our cheaper commodities, will be | such duty there shall be no importation. There can be 


called in, and taken out, of circulation. The whole 
12,000,000 of paper was sustained, and kept in circulation 
by about 3,000,000 of gold and silver in the bank vaults. 
This amount may be sold by the banks, and used as mer- 
chandise by importers. This sum cannot fairly be used, 
to increase our next year’s importation; because more 
than seven times that amount is now required to pay the 
cash balance outstanding against us for the excessive im- 
portation of the last year. We shall not be able to dis- 
charge that balance in public stocks, as in former years 
we have done. The national debt is nearly paid; and the 
stocks will soon be cancelled, and no longer be on hand 
asa medium of exchange. Besides, sir, if our reduced 
revenue and cheapened consumption might enable us to 
grow more raw materials for exportation, what country 


will purchase of us the next year more than they took of 


us the last? Not all which might have been spared the 
last year from our own consumption was exported; but 


all was exported which foreign nations would purchase of 


us; and we now owe to them a balance, payable in mo- 
ney, of more than $22,000,000. 

Who can believe that our production would not be di- 
minished, by a reduction of all impost dutics, to one level 
ad valorem rate of twelve or fifteen per centum? Ex- 
posed to foreign competition, and unprotected by any 
duty which might check or restrain importation, two- 
thirds of all the productions in cottons, woollens, sugars, 
and many other manufactures, would be destroyed. Not 
less than $60,000,000, now brought to market, would 


no longer be produced. This amount of commodities, if 


in our market at all, must be placed there then by the 
labor and capital of other nations; while the capital of our 


own country would be left unused, and its labor out of 


employment. Our exports are but the surpluses of our 
production left unconsumed by ourselves; and whatever 
lessens our domestic production must diminish the amount 
of our commodities for exportation. The ruin, by this 
policy, spread over our country in all directions, East, 
North, West, and South, would render us too poor to pro- 
duce for ourselves, or to purchase and pay for the pro- 
duction of other nations. Notwithstanding this, sir, the 
revenue would, in all probability, be increased. This 
would not be done by any of the several ways set down 
in the South Carolina theory; neither by purchase, by 
plunder, nor by donation. Importation would flood your 
community with foreign commodities. These must pass 
through your custom-house, and augment your revenue; 
but they would not be immediately brought into your 
market; for they might as well, and more cheaply, be 
stored here, than in other countries, where they are now, 
and never will be, wanted for consumption. Reduce your 
duties, according to the South Carolina, or the treasury 
scheme, and, so soon as this policy is known to foreign 
nations, they will exclaim, ‘*such a madness cannot last 
more than two years; let us rush in while the gate is 
open.” The stored up and refuse surpluses of former 
years, of all kinds and qualities, will be thrown into our 
country from France, Holland, Germany, and England. 
It would be no wonder if two hundred millions were thus 
imported; and your revenue, instead of being reduced to 


ten, should be raised to twenty-five millions of dollars. | sent 


no tax paid upon importation, when there is no duty on 
any thing imported; neither can there be any tax payable, 
when, whatever the duty may be, there is no importation. 

The American system is the principle of one proposal 
to reduce the revenue; and this will certainly reduce it 
on all importation without duty, and on all commodities 
excluded from’ importation by duty. The American sys. 
tem must reduce the revenue; the South Carolina and 
other systems may increase it. The South Carolina and 
other schemes promise a formal, but cannot secure a sub. 
stantial reduction of taxes. ‘The protection States object 
to this scheme. First, because it continues the system of 
unequal taxation. Second, because it destroys protection, 
for which that inequality has been long endured. The 
scheme under the American system must reduce a por. 
tion of taxation, must equalize the remainder, and must 
preserve protection. South Carolina objects to this scheme, 
and opposes it because it equalizes taxation, and because 
it preserves protection. First, we are told that it raises 
one tax for revenue; second, it raises another tax, to be 
paid as a bounty to the producers of protected commoii. 
ties; and, third, it taxes the anti-protection States to the 
amount of forty per cent. on all exports grown on theirsoi! 

Let us first consider the old scheme of revenue, and its 
inequalities. The anti-protection States, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Tennessee, are, by South Carolina, denominated tax 
paying States. By tax paying, it is presumed they mean 
paying more than a fair rate of taxes. South Carolina al- 
leges that these States pay more taxes than, by that fair 
rate, they ought to pays and, therefore, that State would 
abolish the system of protection, which, as they say, brings 
this oppressive inequality of taxation and payment upon 
them. This allegation, so weighty in itself, and made, as 
it has been, in terms so reproachful, should be proved by 
evidence leaving no reasonable doubt of its truth, before 
it can fairly be made the cause of such complaint, or held 
out in support of any claim, for such a remedy. I call for 
this evidence. Taxes are matters of record, and those 
who pay them can produce some trace of the pen, some 
written memorandum of that payment. If they have over- 
paid in any direct tax, let them preduce the unequal ap- 
portionment. Has injustice visited them through the 
internal revenue, in the form of excise, or in any other 
way, records of assessments upon them, and of their pay- 
ments, can make out and establish the proof. If they 
mean to say they have paid more than a fair and ratable 
portion of the revenue raised by impost on imported com- 
modities, they can, ifit be so, produce very strong record 
evidence of the fact. ‘he custom-houses established for 
collection of this part of the national revenue make a re- 
cord of all duties paid in each State on importations, and 4 
like record of all duties refunded on exportations. Here, 
too, is a record of all foreign commodities carried coast 
wise, or by land, from one State to another. The amount 
of imported commodities brought into these States, and, as 
it will be admitted, consumed there, and the amount ¢! 
duties paid upon them, might, by a transcript from these 
records, be shown with a certainty sufficiently accurate 
for all the purposes of this argument. A resolution, if 
from this House to the Treasury Department, wheu 
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this allegation was first made, would long have 
these records on your table. They would be proof. We 
have a right to demand, we do demand, the light of these 
to be spread over this question. Why have they 
not been produced? Because their production would 
pave put this allegation, and the clamorous obloquy with 
which it has been made, to everlasting silence, and the 
makers of it to everlasting shame. 
Why, sir, here is one partner in a great concern, who 
has, for three or four years, been filling and abusing the 
blic ear with accusations against others engaged with 
him in the copartnership, and telling all mankind that he 
has become entangled with a gang of sharpers, who have 


laced 


carried “el all the profits of the business, but left him | 


to pay all the expenses of it. They come together, at 
ast, to settle their affairs, and agree to do it before men 
ready and capable of adjusting and determining their con- 
troversy. He opens his case; he makes his statements 
of long continued and circumstantial injury; he argues it 
from point to point, with all the colorings of advocacy, 
with all the ardor of interest and passion. His evidence 
is called for; his books, his vouchers; the written testi- 
monials of his disbursements for the concern. He has 
them, he is known to have them. They are locked up in 
hisown chest. tle will not produce them. What would 
the referees say in sucha case? Just what the law and 
common sense would compel them tosay—-that those books | 
and papers which he might produce, which he is called 
upon to produce, and which he refuses to produce, would, if 
produced, overthrow his complaint, justify his associates, 
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ed that mariners can sail ships cheaper than merchants can 


do it. Two or three sailors, who perhaps are brothers, 
will unite their stock, the savings of years of hard but 
prosperous labor and peril. By such means, they are ena- 
bled to purchase and owna ship. This ship is furnished 
with a master, with officers and men, from the brothers, 
sons, and apprentices of the same family. Freighting is 
the object of their voyages. We have, in New England, 
an old household proverb, which, in a few words, discloses 
the whole system of their economy: they “do ail within 
themselves.” Their father may supply much of their 
provisions; these are to be paid for, or not, as the voyage 
may be more or less prosperous; and their hooks and lines, 
and good fowling pieces, furnish much of what more is 
wanted. Their own perpetual labor keeps their ship, her 
tackle and apparel, in perfect repair; and nothing is, at 
their return, in a worse condition, except by the inevitable 
wear of the corroding elements. They have no portage 
bill to pay, and all, or much of the ship’s earnings goes to 
increase their capital. Such combinations of men are 
fast getting into possession of the navigation of our coun- 
try. Merchants are encouraging this course of things, for 
they have discovered that such ship owners can sail ves- 
sels, and freight goods, cheaper than they themselves. 
This change is one of the great causes which has sustained 
the navigation of our country. Mariners and ship owners 
of this description may set the competition of the mari- 
time world at defiance. This, sir, but not paying taxes, 
is one of the causes which has brought the ships of South 
Carolina and other States to this exchange of owners. 


and establish his own delinquency. Nay, sir, if books| Have the people of South Carolina sold their naviga- 
nd papers may not be had, some witness, some living|tion? Have they exchanged their ships for cotton fields? 
man, may be forthcoming, who has paid or received these | Does this prove that navigation is a better business than 
overcharged taxes, and’some account of what was so paid | planting’ Capital, it is said, always seeks the most pro- 
and received. By whom, by what man, and to whom, to/fitable investment. If South Carolina has sold her navi- 
what man, were these excessive payments made? Were | gation, she has done it because her capital will be more 


these oppressive exactions levied in cotton, rice, or in to-| 
bacco? Let these men testify concerning these matters 
and things, and tell us at large what they have done and 
suffered. Are these men all dead, or gone out of the 
country? Then bring some witness who has heard them 
tell the story of their grievances. If there be no record, 
no youcher in writing, no living witness, give us hearsay, 
or some shadowy evidence, more substantial than mere 
clamor or crimination. 

Unfortunate, indeed, is the condition of that orator 
who builds a system of accusation and complaint, in large 
discourse, on a foundation of facts stated; but when a 
callis made for his proof, he must remain as mute as the 
audience of St. Anthony, when he preached to the fish- 
es. In this matter of tax paying, abstractions, metaphy- 
fics, political economy, and free trade are not evidence. 
Say, and McCulloch, and Adam Smith, and Ricardo are 
not witnesses; they make out no proof. Give us some 
record, some written testimonies, or some fair and logical 
inferences from admitted facts, In place of all such evi- 
dence, South Carolina calls our attention, and points to 
her abandoned navigation and exhausted lands as proof 
that she has been oppressed and ruined by excessive 
tuxation. The fields of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, or any other of these tax paying States, have 
not, by way of evidence, been put into the case. The 
nvigation of South Carolina, as-we are told, is done— 
clean gone forever. The last ship was sold in Charleston, 
the last year. If this be so, and I do not question the fact, 
sita proof of a declining condition? If it be such proof, 
how is it proved that such decline is the effect of excessive 
'ax paying? Navigating capital, with or without its former 
owners, easily migrates in quest ‘of more profitable locali- 
Nes. New Orleans and New York are drawing to them- 


selves almost the whole foreign navigation of the United 
States. 


Places, but it is likewise changing owners 


productive in raising cotton, as Northern merchants have 
sold their navigation because their capital can be more pro- 
ductively employed in commerce. This shows that, in 
the South, navigation is less profitable than commerce, 
and that planting is more profitable than either of them. 
It discloses no diminution of capital or profit, and proves 
no payment of taxes, either less or more excessive. 

There is in South Carolina another cause, a cause pecu- 
liar to the South, for this exchange from navigation to 
planting. Planters hold the first rank in Southern society. 
No matter what may be the cause of this fact, it exists, and 
must have its effect; nor can the owners of ships or the 
merchant ever reach the rank of the planter, unless by 
exchanging his ships and his merchandise for plantations 
and slaves. What man would continue to feel himself and 
his family degraded in condition, when, by a change in 
his employment, he might place them and himself in the 
first rank of community? This principle has had its effect 
in other parts of the world. In France, commerce has 
never been the most honorable calling. |The merchant, 
no matter how meritorious, was ever in a degraded con- 
dition. England has established a contrary policy. Eng- 
lish merchants hold the most honorable vocation in their 
country. From this, among other causes, the English 
merchant is as a prince among the nations; while the 
French merchant feels himself degraded both at home 
and abroad; and commerce, in France, is pursued with less 
eagerness, perhaps less honorably, and is by far less 
flourishing than in England. This change, therefore, of 
capital in South Carolina from ships to plantations and 
slaves, and of employment from navigation and commerce 
to planting and growing cotton, is but a change of that 
capital from a less toa more profitable investment; and 
this change of employment is but the leaving a less for a 
more honorable condition in society. It proves no de- 


Besides, sir, navigation is not only changing '|terioration or waste of capital, and assuredly gives not the 
It is discover- |least evidence of any payment of oppressive taxes. 
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It is said the lands in South Carolina are exhausted, | diseased atmosphere has rendered that region and much 
and some of them are left desolate and uncultivated. If | of that city uninhabitable. Was taxation the cause of thi; 
we admit the facts, they afford no proof that payment of| malady? Has paying taxes exhausted the wealth of the 
taxes has produced these disastrous effects. The warm, | papal dominions, and rendered the people there unable 
free lands of that State had been hard driven by Indian|to employ the labor necessary to cultivate and restore 
corn, wheat, and tobacco, before the culture of cotton| health to the air and the lands of that region? Are we 
was introduced, Almost all corn-bearing plants wither | then prepared to believe that in South Carolina the Joy 
and die in ripening their fruit. The land, left unshaded | lands, the campania of that State, are suffering all the 
while the crop is maturing, becomes greatly exhausted by | evils of the Italian malaria, from the exactions of the tarig 
the production. Tobacco and cotton exhaust the fertili- land the payment of exhausting taxes? 
ty of land by another cause. They are oil-bearing plants,| The cause of malaria in the neighborhood of Rome 
and these, more than any others, destroy the principle of; has hitherto, I believe, eluded human research; and jn 
fertility. Cotton, after Indian corn, wheat, and tobacco, South Carolina, where politicians have but one cause, the 
has, in some places, scourged the lands of South Carolina | American system, for all, all evils, moral or physical, the 
down to barrenness. What has induced planters thus to|true cause of this mischief will, if ever discovered, be 
ruin their lauds’ Wasit because cotton has been a losing | found in connexion, not with the ruin, but the cheap rate 
or a profitable crop’ Profit, and the ease and cheapness of lands in our country. Migration gives to the planter 
with which new lands might be acquired, have produced |that great instrument of production at a much less cost, 
these appearances of desolation. When, by migration, | than could restore fertility to exhausted, or soundness to 
men can have fresh and rich lands for one hundred and | deserted lands. Like the Asiatic herdsmen and shepherds, 
twenty-five cents the acre, they will never confine them-| we, when the herbage of one region is consumed, do not 
selves to the old and exhausted, unless for the sake of a) wait for a new growth, but remove to fresher valleys 
market; nor give themselves the trouble and expense of aj and more verdant and abundant pastures. : 
systematic rotation of crops or costly manure, to ae South Carolina exhibits to us the low price of labor in 
their departed fertility. Great profits induced the plant-|that State, and offers this, in evidence, as another proof 
ers of South Carolina to press the culture of cotton; and jof excessive and grievous taxes, long paid by the planter, 
a repetition of cotton crops urged by these profits, not)in that part of the Union. We are told that the laborer 
the exactions of the tariff or the payment of taxes, has pro-|there can earn but twelve and a half cents per day. In 
duced whatever barrenness may be found in their fields, | that State, ifthe laborer be owned by the planter, laboris 
or whatever desolation may have been caused by a migra-|capital. If he earn twelve and a half cents per day, he 
tion of their people. Their rich, low, alluvial lands, they | will earn forty-six dollars a year. It is admitted that he 
tell us, are deserted, and without culture or inhabitants. | supplies, over and above this amount, his own food and 
Is this the effect of taxation, or of a pestilent air, which | clothing, or what is fully equal to them. Ata value of 
renders them uninhabitable? In passing from Charleston | two hundred dollars for such laborers, their annual carn- 
to the highlands, in the summer months, the traveller can- jing is equal to twenty-three per cent. If he be estimated 
not sleep, during a night, in these marshy regions, without | to live and work thirty years, then six dollars a year will 
hazard of his life. Have the exactions of the American | more than furnish a fund to insure his life, and replace the 
system produced this mischief? Has tax paying breath-|capital at the end of that time. Allowing nothing for 
ed this malaria over these lands, and rendered them unin-| natural increase, which more than doubles this capital in 
habitable? itwenty-five years, we find a rate of profit of twenty per 
The campania of Rome, once the richest and most po-|cent. per annum on laboring capital in that State. If the 
pulous part of Italy, is now in the same condition, as are |value of the land and other parts of the capital necessary 
these lowland regions of South Carolina. Has paying| for any kind of cultivation be equal in amount to the 
taxes spread the malaria over the campania and into the |labor, there will be a clear profit of ten per cent. annual- 
very gates of Rome, under the bright and healthful sky |ly on the whole. _ Is this a low rate, or a lower rate, than 
of Italy’? Why, sir, that region has been the seat of a|is received in States which, by the South Carolina theo- 
power which has exacted and received taxes, from more |ry, pay no taxes, but receive bounties? Is this any proof 
of the human race, and for a longer duration of time, than | of exhausting taxes paid by South Carolina? 
any other power ever established on the earth. From the} If you regard this labor as the instrument by which ca- 
day when Romulus thrust his spear through the heart of! pital is employed, in which State of this Union can this 
his brother, because, in derision of his city, he leaped over jinstrument be so cheaply obtained? Where, on this side 
the new built wall of Rome, until the time when ‘*Casar/of the Atlantic, can the human machine be kept in full 
Augustus sent out a decree that all the world should be | work, at a per diem cost of twelve anda half cents’ In 
taxed,” the wealth of that world had been, ina less or| what other part of our country is capital kept in opera- 
greater stream, flowing into ‘‘ the Eternal city.” At that ition, aut an expense so very inconsiderable? The cotton 
time, this wealth had overflowed, and spread out, on the |manufactories of this country produce commodities, anni- 
surrounding country, so that the Appian way was scarce- |ally, of about the value of $32,000,000. Of this amount 
ly less populous than the streets of the city itself; and the | $12,000,000 is paid for human labor, and received and ap- 
whole campania was studded with noble villas, and literally | propriated by free working men. ‘The machinery 0! 
covered withriches. The ecclesiastical, which followed the |these establishments requires a great cost to keep them 
temporal power of Rome, instituted and established a jin a working condition. This last item is probably about 
system of taxation more productive of wealth than any of |equal to the working cost of those human machines by 
those known or operated by any of the Cesars. By this| which planters operate their inanimate capital. The cost 
system a price current was established for every kind and |of keeping capital in productive operation, is probably 
quality of human transgression; and no man could obtain | four or five times greater in the manufacturing than in the 
the profit of committing any sin, or the comfort of having planting States. High labor makes low profits. Shall 
it forgiven, until he had first paid the regular tax of indulg- | the low rate of labor in South Carolina, then, be viewed 
ence for the one, or the no less regular tax for the abso-|as proof of excessive tax paying in that State? 
lution of the other. Nearly all Europe, for centuries,| In the anti-protection States, white men, as we are told, 
paid these and other taxes to the Roman Pontiff, and, to|do not work. Work is the employment of slaves in those 
this very hour, the city of that Sovereign is a tax receiving | States, and it is, therefore, degrading; for, as South Caro- 
city, though, at this time, much more limited in amount|lina tells of New England, ‘none but slaves work F 
than when inthe zenith of its power and splendor. A|These States are peopled by about two million five hun 
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red thousand white people, and by about one million five | plantation is a barony, gove 
hundred thousand slaves. What amount do these oneand| will of the proprietor. 
a half million of slaves produce, annually, in those States} Sir, these planters call aloud for the free trade of an- 
where none but slaves work’ First, they produce all/cient Europe, and tell us that the restrictive system of 
their own foud. Second, they make all, or nearly all their | England was produced in an age of barbarism. It was; but 
own clothing, and pay for the remainder. Third, they} England owes to it all her advancement in arts, in wealth, 
furnish all the food of the white population, except such | in freedom, and in civilization. ‘This system introduced vyil- 
parts of it as may be imported from foreign countries. |lages, boroughs, and towns, in a country of mere planta- 
Fourth. What’ more? They grow about $5,000,000 in| tions, mere baronies; of feudal lords, and serfs, their white 
value of cotton, rice, tobacco, which the white people of| slaves. In these towns, the peasant hecame a burgess, a 
those States sell to the Northern protection States. Fifth, | free citizen; and men of that humble name, protected by 
they do no more than this, sir, do they? Yes, they do over|those laws which restricted the free traders of foreign na- 
and above all this; they annually draw from the lands of|tions, and the lawless sovereignty of baronial power in 
those States cotton, rice, and tobacco, amounting, in| England, have, at length, reduced the whole realm to the 
value, to $20,000,009. What must be the exuberance of|dominion of law; and the humblest working man there is 
sil, what the benignity of climate, what the productive | now as free under this whole system of protection, as the 
powers of labor, which enable fifteen hundred thousand | baron of a thousand tenants. 
persons of all ages and sexes, men, women, and children,| Sir, it is not the anti-christian, but the anti-baronial 
to feed and support four millions of people; and, over and | protection which calls down the anathema of South Ca- 
above all this, to furnislr a surplus of $25,000,000 to their|rolina. It is not because no villages now adorn that State, 
quiet, uncomplaining, ‘right good masters!” but the apprehension that these little republics may, unless 
Look, sir, at ten of the protection States; Delaware, |the protective system can be overthrown, grow up there, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, and the other six land call the white population of that goodly region from 
in the pale, unripened region” of New England. What |a condition of semi-vassalage to the condition of working 
can they do, after supplying their hunger and fencing out | men, endowcd, as then they will be, with all the attributes 
the cold? Their whole surplus for the foreign market was, lof industry, intelligence, and independence. Sir, well 
in 1850, no more than $22,190,935, and this too was pro-|may the destruction of the protective system in England 
duced by a population of five million six hundred and }and in the United States be looked for by South Caroli- 
thirteen thousand six hundred and thirty-nine persons, and |na as a glorious era. It would be a jubilee to all little 
in States where to be idle is to be degraded, where to | tyrants in both countries. It would restore to the barons 
work is honorable, where all work. How quiet, how sa-'of England more than their ancient vassalage, and relieve 
tisfied is labor; how restless, how complaining is idleness! |the planters of South Carolina from all fear that their 
Do you find in these things any proof of oppression and; white might ever become more free than their colored 
unequal tax paying in South Carolina, or in any other of'slaves. Sir, the statesman of the South may now be un- 
these anti-protection States? |born, who shall at some future time build in those States 
We are told that villages spring up in the North as if this manufacturing refuge for the white population of that 
by enchantment, while in South Carolina are no villages. | delightful region. 
It is because South Carolina pays taxes, and New Eng-; After all, not only is there no evidence of payment of 
land receives bounties. It is, sir, because in New England these excessive taxes by the anti-protection States, but 
labor receives so large, and consumes so small a portion of there is not the least proof that even South Carolina is 
production, that the working men in that region can build not in the most prosperous condition. Why do not the 
and choose to build houses; but in South Carolina labor | people of these States place their wrongs on paper, and 
is capital; all production goes to the owner; and he does send us some evidence of them? It seems to me that 
not choose to build, except for himself, and that may be | ‘‘a decent respect for the opinions of mankind,” if they 
a palace; while for his laborer, if he build, he builds a, had none for the other seventeen States, might induce 
cabin. In New England (If knowit is so in Rhode Island) them to remonstrate, before they declare war. 
labor can lay up one-fourth part of its earnings. Thehigh! Perhaps we shall be told that this remonstrance was 
rate of labor gives a low rate of profits to capital, and the made, the last autumn, by the great Free Trade Conven- 
low rate of cost for consumption preserves this high rate tion. Their remonstrance has long been on our tables; 
of surplus to labor. jand, in that paper, all the benefits of the South Caro- 
Here is the source of New England prosperity. The |lina theory, and all the evils of protection, are set out 
surplus of production over the cost of consumption which |in grievous complaint and minute detail. Who appoint- 
goes into the hands of tens of thousands of working men, ‘ed the forty-six members of that convention sent from 
has those tens of thousands of vigilant, careful keepers; South Carolina? Was the appointment made by the 
and is preserved, therefore, with much more success than | people at large, or by a select few of the great planters? 
if it all went into the hands of a few owners of capital. | Rhode Island was represented in that convention by a 
This reduces profits on stock, and prevents the accumu- | very able man, but not by a man chosen by the people; 
lation of excessive wealth in the hands of the few; but this/or, though all very meritorious, by more than ten of that 
also prevents the poverty of the many, and brings work- 'people. Sir, that convention, formed, as it was, of very 
ing Men to be middling interest men: to be the people, the distinguished gentlemen, was neither called, nor were 
great source, and the great object of power. Hence, sir, those men selected by the voice of the people, cither in 
the village, the village school-house, the village meeting- the protection or anti-protection States. Their remon- 
house, and all the accommodations of Northern prosperi- strance sent to us is not the voice of the many, the la- 
ty. It isnot because labor and capital produce more pro- bor, the people; but it is the voice of the few, of some 
fits there than in South Carolina; but because those pro- part of the capital employed in foreign importation and 
fits are there more diffused, more carefully preserved, in domestic planting; and to this voice was added the 
and shared and enjoyed by more persons. In South Ca- loud and earnest outcry of many fiery and clamorous po- 
rolina, you have the few rich—the many poor. You have liticians. The nation is not, and will not be deceived 
the palace of the master; the huts of his slaves. You have by that few, and be thereby betrayed into an overthrow 
the delight of unquestioned dominion over unquestioning and destruction of the great interests of the many in all 
submission. You have more, even more than the baron- parts of our country. Sir, by one party, under the South 
age and vassalage of feudal dominion. In the North, Carolina theory, it is contended that the whole exported 
every village is a little republic. In South Carolina, every production of these anti-protection States does, when it 
Vou. VIU.-——227 
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leaves this country, pay an export duty of forty out of every|cent. a head more tax than is paid by the taxing people T 
one hundred bags of cotton, casks of rice, or hogsheads of| of South Carolina. 1 put it home to them here in this N 
tobacco, equal to forty per centum on all these exports. | House, or before the whole nation, the christian world, ef 
It is contended by another party, a disciple of the same|the human race. Let them deny or disprove, if they can, n 


school, that when this production is exported, sold ina 
foreign country, invested in other commodities, and im- 
ported into the United States, the whole exported amount 
pays a duty of sixty per cent. on importation. So long, 
therefore, as forty and sixty make one hundred, these doc- 
tors in the science of political economy will find no part 
remaining of their whole cotton, rice, and tobacco. Not- 
withstanding all this, these same philosophers do positively 
maintain that after these States have paid out all to the 
Government in these two taxes, their good people do 
shoulder another stout load, in the form of a third tax, 
equal to one or both the others, and do carry and deli- 
ver this last and most grievous burden over to the manu- 
facturers of New England, in payment of a bounty se- 
cured to them by the provisions of the protective system. 
One gentleman tells us that the great evil of the protec- 
tive system is, because the life-blood of the South is drawn 
from the people of those States by the silent operations 
of the laws, which few understand, fewer feel, and, he 
might have added, much fewer believe! 

Perhaps South Carolina intends to say that these States 
pay aduty of forty per cent. on their twenty millions of ex- 
ports, not directly, but consequentially; not in fact, but 
because those exports are exchanged in foreign countries 
for commodities which, when imported, pay that amount 
of duty. Do these States consume the whole amount of 
these imported commodities? If so, they purchase no 
manufactures from New England; for their whole twenty 
millions of domestic production will have been consumed 
on imported commodities. Their pretence that they pay 
one tax by impost to the treasury, and another of equal 
amount to manufacturers, is therefore idle and unfounded. 
If manufactures do in truth receive a bounty, it must be 
paid to them by the seventeen protection States; and these 
anti-protection States will not surely require the system 
to be overthrown for any benefit or relief to those States. 

Let us first consider the question concerning their tax 
of impost, and, after that, examine this doctrine of the 
payment of bounties; a thing which never has been done, 
nor can any thing like it be exacted, unless the protec- 
tive system shall be overthrown by the bills now under 
consideration. Let it be admitted that these seven States 
import twenty millions because their exports equal that 
amount. One sixth-part, or nearly that amount of all im- 
ports, is, and long has come into the country duty free. 
if these States consume all they thus import, they really 
do consume imported commodities paying duties equal 
in amount to sixteen and two-thirds millions of dollars. 
The average amount of duty is about thirty per cent. ad 
valorem. These States then pay about five millions. These 
States will not pretend that the other five millions of this 
production are expended on imported commodities. The 
whole revenue from imposts is about twenty-two millions. 
These States are very nearly one-third of the whole popu- 
lation of the United States; and they should, at a fair rate 
of taxation, pay one-third of the tax on that importation 
from which this revenue isderived. But they do, if they 
expend all their exports on imports, actually pay about 
five millions, and leave about seventeen millions to be paid 
by the other two-thirds of the American people. The anti- 

protection States pay one dollar and twenty-five cents a 
head; while the protection States pay two dollars and 
twelve and a half cents a head. 

Can the adversaries of the protection system make out 
for themselves a stronger case’ I defy them to do it. 
Here is the bottom line of their manifesto. The people 
of South Carolina will go to war with New England, be-| of those States consume? Those States produced none, 

cause the people of New England pay annually into the|or next to none; and their labor consumed none of those 
treasury of the United States not less than forty-one per| spirits, produced either from grain, fruit, or molasses 


any part of this statement. 

Will not this relative state of taxation satisfy them? 
No, sir; for we are told by the South Carolina theory, 
‘*man is a plundering animal.”” So long, therefore, 4s 
there is a village, a village school-house, a village meeting 
house spire; so long as there is one enjoyment of this 
world, or one hope of another in that devoted region, 
South Carolina will proclaim this crusade in the South, 
and pursue this system of plunder against all which labor 
has acquired, or use and occupation endeared to us, in 
New England. May Heaven iixive me if I do not re. 
tort upon this people in terms something like the diction 
by them put in the mouths of their own representatives, 
and by them poured out from their tongues upon us in 
this Hall. Not satisfied with reviling, while they plun- 
der us, let us see what more these spoilers have done; 
and we shall be the better enabled to understand what 
further they now intend to do. The protection system 
which has now been established in our country for more 
than forty years, is by them denounced as the oppressive, 
plundering despotism of a majority; as that among all ty- 
rannies the least to be endured—the tyranny of the peo- 
ple. Let us examine this administration of the people of 
the majority, to which South Carolina with so much de- 
cency gives the nickname of ‘‘ King Demos;” because, } 
presume, the word which means ‘the people”’ is, in 
Greek, Demos. We shall then learn whether this majori- 
ty, tyrant as they say he is, has not patiently borne by 
this system a heavier load of taxation than that under 
which this oppressed minority has suffered so long and 
so grievously. 

Exclusive of the public lands, we have had three great 
sources of revenue; the poll tax, usually called the land 
tax; the excise and other internal taxes; and impost or 
duties on commodities imported and consumed in this 
country. About $12,700,000 have been raised from the 
poll tax or tax on land. 

It is here called a poll tax, because it was proportion- 
ed among the several States according to the census, but 
excluding from taxation two-fifths of all slaves. The 
anti-protection States, with a population of one million 
five hundred thousand slaves, and two million five hun- 
dred thousand whites, and, in all, of about four million 
polls, paid $630,000 less than any other equal number of 
people. 

Generous, high-minded, chivalrous South Carolina de 
mands of New England that two-fifths of her black, 
equal to two-tenths of her black and white population 
shall pay no tax. Doubly more avaricious than ancient 
papal priesthood, the South Carolinians exact not one, 
but two tithes. Yes, sir, and they get them, too, out of 
the pockets of the hard working, close trading Yankees 
We agreed to this, you will say. We did. We have kept 
covenant with them. We have paid the money. Have 
we ever complained of the hardship? Never; nor do we 
now; we only caution South Carolinians not to swear so 
many more times than once that they themselves have 
paid it. 

About twenty-two millions have been raised by internal 
taxes; by excise on domestic distilled spirits, taxes on house- 
hold furniture, and on pleasure carriages, comprehending 
in the number one-horse light wagons. This equals about 
one dollar and eighty-four cents a head of our present 
population. 

What amount of domestic distilled spirits did the ant 
protection States produce? What amount did the labor 
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B year, $2,109,609. 
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They paid no part of this excise. Unfortunately fo 
Northern labor, in those days, it not only produced, but 
consumed also much of those spirits; and, therefore, paid 
much of this tax, collected by excise. 

Let it be admitted that the wealthy were assessed fur 
their furniture equally in all the States; but was there not 
a striking difference in the furniture, and therefore in 
the tax of the labor in the protection and anti-protection 
States?’ Look into the house of the poor man in the 
Northern States, who labors daily for the support of 
himself and family. You see, it is true, no rich or costly 
furniture; but, as it is the humble abode of comfort, every 
little instrument of accommodation will be found, and 
found in the best condition, either to be used by the 
family, or to be valued by the assessors of taxes. What 
will you find like this in the hut of the Southern slave? 
Nothing, sir, on which the finger of taxation could fix a 
mark, and show that it might have ahy value in any human 
market. Was any tax paid for the furniture of Southern 
slavery, Southern labor? None, sir, literally none. ‘The 
labor of the protection States was compelled to use the 
small one-horse wagon, which, though rather a working 
than a pleasure carriage, paid a heavy tax. This was 
the vehicle in which the poor man of a few acres of land 
sent his few surplus fruits or vegetables to market, in 
which he sent his grain to mill, and in which he and his 
family rode to meeting on the Sabbath day. For which of 
all these purposes was it in use by the labor of the anti- 
protection States? 

Sir, the labor of the protection States was heavily tax- 
ed by excise, by assessments on furniture, and by a speci- 
fic tax on carriages, while that of the anti-protection 
States felt no part of this burden; and this exemption of 
one million five hundred thousand people from these taxes 
saved to those States not less than $2,760,000. In this, 
and in the land tax, these States have paid less by three 
and one-third millions of dollars than their fair ratable 
share of taxes. 

Impost has been the great source of revenue, and, 
therefore, this item is the most heavy in our schedule of 
taxation. What amount of imposts have these States 
paid in any fiscal year? ‘Take the year 1850, and their 
whole importation from forcign countries was, during that | 

The whole amount did not pay duties, | 
for about one-sixth part of all our importation is made | 
free of duty. If they consumed all which they imported, 
then they paid impost on $1,758,206; and this, at the ave- 
rage of thirty per cent. is equal in amount to $527,491 80. 
The whole amount of money paid that year into the 
treasury for impost was $21,922,000. ‘These seven| 
States are about one-third of the whole people; and it is | 
seen by this statement that they paid about one-fortieth | 
part of the tax raised by impost. South Carolina will | 
make war on New England, because she paid so much and | 
we paid so little tax. 

This, sir, is the record evidence. This is all which | 
these tax paying States ‘‘threw into the treasury” in the 
year 1830. Let them examine their collectors and their 
custom-house books. ‘They really did pay during that 
year half a million, about twelve and a half cents a head, | 
on imported commodities. They did this, notwithstand- | 
ngsome of them deny that the importer pays the duty, 
and declare, and perseveringly adhere to the declaration, 
that the duty is paid on exportation. | 

These States will doubtless tell us that many commo- 
dities imported by merchants in other States are brought 
to them coastwise, and that the duties paid by such mer- 
chants are charged upon the price of their commodities, 
and paid by these States as the consumers of them. How 
can this be done if the South Carolina theory be true? 
By that theory, all exported products pay a duty equal 
to the duty on those imported commodities which are ob- 
tained in exchange for those exported products. This 
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duty is paid on exports, and therefore it is paid by the ex- 
porter, and not by the consumer, but by the producer. 
If this South Carolina theory be true, then the consum- 
ers of these commodities brought to these States coast- 
wise do not pay the duties. On the contrary, if these 
States do pay duties on their coastwise importation, then 
this South Carolina theory of export duty is without foun- 
dation—a mere fiction, the invention of some demagogue, 
got up and put into report with intention to abuse, de- 
ceive, and destroy the people. 

Sir, it cannot be doubted that these States do receive 
from the others a great number of commodities, both 
foreign and domestic. They produce for foreign export- 
ation about twenty millions; but as they import from fo- 
reign countries no more than about two millions, so it 
must be a fact that they themselves export and sell to fo- 
reigners no more than about that amount. For the ex- 
ports of a country must be nearly equal to its imports; or, 
if they fall short in amount of such imports, they never 
can for any length of time exceed them. The other 
eighteen millions produced by these States for exportation 
are sold by them to the protection States, and by them 
exported to make up the balance of their importation 
account. These States also sell to the Northern protec- 
tion States another amount of about five millions in cot- 
con, rice, and tobacco, which are purchased and carried 
coastwise into those States for domestic consumption. 

How do the protection States pay these anti-protection 
States for this great amount of cotton, rice, and tobacco? 
The whole $23,000,000 is paid in money—in gold and sil- 
ver, or in bills of the local banks, or bills of the United 
States’ Bank, or drafts which, when payable, are paid 
in gold and silver, or in such bank bills as may satisfy the 
holders of these drafts. The whole is a money transac- 
tion; and the growers of cotton, rice, and tobacco dispose 
of their money in what part of the great domestic market 
they may choose. They buy either foreign or domestic 
commodities, just as it may best suit their wants and con- 
venience. On the domestic, they pay no duties; on the 
foreign, they pay the amount of duties assessed upon 
them when imported, and paid by the importer, and re- 
imbursed to him when he sells them; and, in like man- 
ner, reimbursed to every seller by every buyer, until they 
finally come to the consumer, who finally pays the original 
impost duty. 

Permit me to offer a statement of the several amounts 
and various kinds of commodities purchased by these 
growers of cotton, rice, and tobacco. They go into the 
market with $23,000,000. South Carolina has often said, 
on this floor, that she annually pays to the Western States, 
for droves of live stock, - - - - $3,000,000 
Georgia and Alabama produce annual ex- 

ports, equal in amount to South Carolina, 

and are, in habits of production and con- 
sumption, very much like their sister State, 
and, therefore, doubtless purchase as many 
and as costly droves as South Carolina. 

Let the amount, then, be equal, and set it 

down at - - - - - . 
These States likewise purchase domestic ma- 

nufactured fabrics. It may not be possible 

to name them all, but the value of all may 
be included in hats, 1,000,000, at the ave- 
rage value of $1, + - - - 
Do. 500,000, at $2, - - - - 
Shoes, 1,000,000 pairs, average value 75 
cents; and boots, 1,000,000 do., average 
$1 25, a TR cdiy a” a eel 
Wagons, other carriages, nails, domestic glass, 
and glass ware, and cabinet ware, - 
Other manufactures of leather, domestic cot- 
tons, satinets, and woollen cloths, 


3,900,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 


1,500,000 


4,500,000 
$16,000,000 
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The balance will be invested in foreign commodities of| other. It is a mistaken opinion that manufacturers wea) 
allkinds. Their whole amount will be $7,000,000. On/no cloths but of their own making. If, however, this 
this amount they will, as consumers, pay the average rate | were true, sailors always purchase their garments. With 
of duty, about thirty per cent., equal to $2,100,000. The/ sailors it is, in regard to dress, always winter; and the 
duty paid by them on their own foreign importation, of| storms and rains of the equinoctial require woollen cloths 
about $2,000,000, was $527,491 80. The whole im-| quite as much as those of the polar seas. From what part 
post paid by these seven States in 1830, therefore, was|of your country are the mariners drawn to supply your 
$2,627,491 80. It has been seen that the whole impost| mercantile marine, and your whole naval establishment? 
of that year was $21,922,000, and that these seven States) Why, truly, sir, from that region which furnishes those 
make about one-third of the whole American people.! men who carry on your fisheries against the competition 
They should, therefore, pay one-third of the impost, or|of the world. The North has been called * the land oj 
about $7,307,000. What do they pay? $2,627,491 80, /ships,” and it is, indeed, the land of seamen. 
or a fraction less than one-eighth part of the whole. Another class of Northern and Western labor, ‘muc\, 
Do they say this statement is erroneous? ts a greater] akin to sailors, in personal exposure, hardihood, and da: 
amount brought to them coastwise’ I deny it. Let them|ing, are the trappers and hunters who traverse ever 
show it. The custom-house records are open to them, | forest in pursuit of peltry. 
and, by a resolution of this House, they may call on the} By what agency is produced the immense quantities of 
Secretary of the Treasury to procure and place a tran-| shingles, boards, and timber, which you see crowding eve. 
script of those records on your table. This wil, for|ry lumber yard in all the Atlantic and other cities’ By 
every common purpose, settle the question. South Caro-| that of the woodsmen, who literally live in your forests, 
lina complains of overpayment of taxes. Let her pro-|and whose amusement is labor, is swinging the axe, roll 
duce the record; for, by every fair and reasonable state-|ing the log, or driving the saw. 
ment and inference, she is greatly in arrears. And will] Do nut all these men, in Northern regions, and during 
she, in such a case, make war on New England? their long winters, wear clothing? Ay, sir, and any one 
Let us look at these tax paying States from one other|of them, from the very nature of his trade and business, 
point of view. ‘The whole amount of revenue paid by all| wears out and consumes more clothes in any one year, 
the States for impost duties on imported commodities, |than any five plantation laborers wear out during a yea: 
from September 30, 1789, to September 39, 1830, islin that hot region where, under the broiling sun, the skin 
$542,219,388 28. Not less than one-third of this amount |itselfis a covering almost too heavy to be worn. 
has been paid on articles of food imported into this coun-| Whence have those men of the seas and the forests 
try, and consumed by the people of the United States. |drawn their clothing? It is not fifleen years since all our 
Whese articles are tea, coffee, cocuva, sugar, molasses, | cottons were imported from India; no more than eight 
spices, fruits, wines, and spirits. One third of the whole years since all our coarse woollens were drawn from Fu- 
amount is $180,739,796 09. rope. Europe now supplies all our coarse linens. A few 
Will it be pretended that the slave labor of the anti- years ago the whole of this labor was clothed from fore gn 
protection States has consumed any considerable part of|looms; more than half of it is so clothed at this time; and 
those articles on which this vast weight of money has been | each individual annually consumes more than any five, and, 
paid and collected? Let it be allowed, however, that so] therefore, pays more tax than is paid for any five planta- 
much as $10,000,000, in cost, has been consumed by this|tion laborers. Besides, sir, more than three-fourths of the 
labor, and on which has been paid a duty of $2,500,000. plantation labor is, and always has been, clothed in fabrics 
Do not suppose that any question is here made concern-| produced on the plantation. 
ing the sufficiency or the quality of food furnished to this]| ‘The ordinary clothing of agricultural labor in the pro- 
labor. No one doubts, 1 surely do not, that it is both| tection States is of domestic production; but the dress, on 
abundant and wholesome; but no one pretends that any jall other occasions, of people in this branch of employ 
considerable part of it is imported. iment, is, very much of it, drawn from importation.  Me- 
The population of these States, being about one-third | chanical Jabor takes more than agricultural, while the ma 
of the whole, should have paid one-third, or somewhat inufacturing labor, most of all, receives the accommoda- 
more than $60,000,000 of the whole amount of impost. \tions and ornaments of clothing and dress from fabrics 
Their slave population, being fifteen-fortieths of the whole, | wrought in the foreign loom. 
and having consumed none of these articles imported for| Do not let me be misunderstood; for I do not intend to 
food, has exempted those States from fifteen-fortieths of} say that people employed in either of these great depart- 
this tax. This amounts to $22,560,000. If we admit that|ments of labor expend their money and attempt to adorn 
this part of their population has consumed ten millions of their persons in the gaudsand tinsel of foreign ornaments. 
these articles of food, paying twenty-five per cent. ad va-|These people are not the mere instruments by which 
lorem, still these States will have escaped the payment of capital is moved, and made to produce profit. They have 
twenty millions of the tax on this part of our importation. |read and thought, and they can act and converse like r 
Is South Carolina, for this cause, a tax paying State? Will tional beings. It is not material to say at what time of lic 
she, for this cause, make war on New England? the two sexes are first influenced by a wish to reconiment 
Other imported commodities, on which dutics are paid, |themselves to each other. We know this wish does, ina 
are fabrics for clothing, for household furniture, for in- great degree, control the mind, the manners, and then 
struments of labor, and raw materials. personal appearance. People employed in manufactur 
Which part of our country, the Northern or Southern, |ing labor in the Northern villages, and especially young 
has used and consumed the greatest part of those foreign | people, cannot be censured if they devote some part ol 
fabrics which have been imported for clothing and dress? | their earnings to decency of dress and personal ornament. 
These constitute quite one-third of our whole importation; | They certainly do so, and they have not been rr proached 
and, since the establishment of the present Government, |for doing it. ‘There is no wish there to fix on labor the 
not less than $180,000,000 have been drawn from impost | badge of slavery. ‘Their condition is not a degrad« d con- 
fluty, on these imported fabrics. If we admit all compa-/dition; they are the sons and daughters of respectabie 
rison of dress used by the wealthy in the North or in the |landholders, mechanics, and freemen. ‘They are not 6 
South, and confine our inquiry wholly to the consumption | travagant; their habits, like those of their pars nts, ar fru- 
of imported fabvics, by the labor only of these two gre at|gal, but not sordid. They lay up most of their earnings 
regions of our country, we shall find an immense differ-|to aid those parents, or to better their own cond tion 
ence in the amount of tax paid by the one and by the |The humble homestead is often ornamented with things 
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purchased by their labor; and not unfrequently, in the} About one-third of the revenue drawn from impost 
same way, a mortgage, not of great amount, but distress- has been derived from duties paid on commodities im- 
ing in its effects, is lifted from the land, and the little pa-| ported for furniture, for instruments of labor, and raw 
trimony thereby secured. The young people, like their| materials. Let us examine the consumption of the pro- 
seniors, employed in some one of the great departments, tection and the anti-protection States, under these three 
of labor in our part of the country, during six days ih the |divisions. Which part of our country, the Northern or 
week are clad in plain clothing suited to their toilsome Southern, the free or the enslaved labor, has paid most 
yoeation. The seventh is a day of rest, of friendly inter-| tax on imported furniture? The house of each man em- 
course, and social devotion. They go to meeting, not al-| ployed in the several departments of our Northern labor 
ways dressed in the plainest homespun, but almost uni-|is decently, but not expensively, furnished. You may 
versally, in a less or greater degree, in imported fabrics. | look into it, Mr. Chairman, no disgusting sight will meet 
No one appears without something on which a tax has! your eye; step over the threshold, no vulgar rudeness 
been paid. If a young man wear nothing else foreign,| will tell you that the visit is unwelcome, in this little 
the tie of his shoe, the binding and ribbon of his hat, his! abode of neatness, industry, comfort, and humble hospi- 
vest, and the ornaments at the bosom of his shirt, and the) tality. The chairs, table, bedsteads, are of native wood, 
handkerchief around his neck, are all imported. The ma-' and plain domestic workmanship; but the feathers of the 
terial for the dress of women is, in a much greater degree, | beds at this time, and the cases which contain them, until 
of foreign fabric. Hose from England, silks from France,| within a few years, were imported; and he who sleeps 
italy, China, with ornamental combs, Leghorn bonnets, | upon those feathers has paid a tax for this accommodation 
and parasols. These are, all of them, worn on such days) to himself and family. His table cloths are now manufac- 
by women whose working day employment is labor. You) tured in the country; but ten years ago they were import- 
will see these women with their fathers, brothers, or}ed. The dishes, plates, knives, forks, glasses, cups and 
husbands, at our annual festivals, adorned not more by) saucers, are all imported; and he who daily or nightly 
their becoming dress than by that modesty which is the| uses them has paid a tax upon them all. You will not 
chief ornament of beauty, youth, and womanhood. We) unfrequently see in the cupboard of such a house a neat 
have two of these festivals annually in Rhode Island; one) and beautiful tea-set of china, the gratifying present of 
on the 4th of July, and the other at the commencement of | that son of the family who ploughs the waves, and looks 
Brown University. At this literary anniversary, which! to the ocean for his harvest. This memorial of affection 
crowds the city of Providence with the best people of| could not reach the mother or sister on whom it was 
Rhode Island, and the adjacent parts of New England, | bestowed until it had passed thfough the custom-house, and 
the thronged assemblies, though especially careful of per-! paid a tax to the revenue as onerous as if it were intended 
sonal appearance, do not come together merely to gaze| to adorn the china closet of the wealthiest planter. 
or to be seen, but to enjoy the intellectual entertainments| Now, sir, let the statesmen and political philosophers of 
provided for that season by those who have devoted them-; South Carolina, who, in the style of complaint and me- 
selves to science and letters. Among these, all highly| nace, allege that the anti-protection States are emphatical- 
distinguished by that personal appearance for which! ly the tax paying States of this Union; let them tell us 
Rhode Island has long been famed, you may see great! what furniture used by the labor of those States is import- 
numbers of those women, who, like Andromache, |ed from foreign countries; and what amount of tax is, or 
* When at home, | has been, paid into the revenue on that furniture. Sir, the 
Conduct the spindle, and dircet the loom.”’ jwhole revenue, drawn from the whole labor of these 
it would, sir, be an act of fair and full retribution for) States, for impost paid on all its imported furniture during 
that fabled whip of factory discipline introduced yesterday | forty years, would not raise a fund large enough to pay 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Witpx] in debate, | the little stipend due to the boy who has just handed to 
if some one of my youthful constituents could present that) me this glass of water. 
gentleman to one of those assemblies, that he might then} Instruments of labor are another class of commodities 
and there receive the full benefit of that discipline which|imported, and taxed by impost duty to those who use 
a liberal mind never fails to inflict on itself when once|them. Perhaps agricultural labor in the North and South 
made conscious of its own injustice. }May equally use such instruments, and, therefore, equally 
Sir, this account of dress in New England, and the pro-| pay such impost tax. In no other department of labor, in 
tection States generally, is no digression. It offers facts! these two parts of our country, can any such equality be 
for estimating the amount of consumption in those States, | found. The tools used by mechanical labor are, or, until 
regarding that particular; and shows the character of that) within a few years, were, almost all imported. In which 
consumption, whether it be of domestic or foreign manu-| part of the Union do these mechanics most numerously 
facture, and whether it be of free or of taxed commodi-| reside? In the North. Cotton planting in the South, a 
ties. The labor of those States has and still does consume| more profitable, a more honorable employment, has com- 
abundantly, and therefore they have and do pay a heavy) pelled these people to lay down their trades, or to migrate 
amount of impost duty on imported fabrics used by them)in quest of labor. By this cause ship carpenters have 
for clothing and dress. Look at the labor in the anti-pro- left Charleston, where, before cotton culture was so lucra- 
tection States; what kinds of foreign fabrics, and to what) tive, they were encouraged, and could earn their bread. 
amount has it heretofore consumed, or does it now con-; The very house carpenters of these States in the South 
sume? On the whole quantity of those coarse cloths im- have their houses in the North, and migrate to these States 
ported since 1789, and which, in those States, take their|in Hocks for winter employment, like those birds which 
uame from the color of their labor, an impost has not change their climate with each change of the season. _In 
been paid equal in amount to four millions of dollars. the North, too, and there only, are found the cabinet 
More than half these cloths, so imported, have been worn; maker, the carriage maker, shoe and boot maker, and 
and more than half the impost duty paid by the hunters, hatter. Here also are found those machine makers who 
foresters, and seamen of the more Northern States. Not: are continually employed in shaping wood with the saw, 
two millions, certainly not two millions and a half of the axe, the chisel, the plane, or in forging ont iron, steel, 
dollars have ever been paid for impost on imported cloth- and brass with the hammer, or in finishing them with the 
ing for the labor in those seven States. Here, then, sir, file, What quantity of all these imported instruments is 
is another exemption from taxation, enjoyed by the used by the labor of the South? What amount of impost, 
planters of those States, equal, in amount, to more than’ of tax, ts annually paid for them by the Ixbor of these tax 
$20,000,000. paying States / 
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The raw materials imported and paying impost duty at 
our custom-houses, are, iron, steel, hemp, flax, cordage, 
chain cables, sail cloth, oils, and dyeing materials. Where 
are these used and consumed, and in aid of what produc- 
tion of our country’? In the culture of cotton, rice, or 
tobacco? No, sir, not in labor of that kind, or in the tax 
paying States; but in ships, in steam vessels, in manufac- 
tories, or in sugar plantations, and in those States which, 
to encourage and protect domestic production, have wil- 
lingly paid nearly the whole amount of those taxes placed 
on the raw materials imported into our country during the 
last forty years. 

Sir, in any comparison made between the labor of these 
States, in relation to household furniture, to instruments 
of labor, and to raw materials imported to be used in 
various manufactures, the labor of the protection States 
has used and consumed very much; while that of the anti- 


protection States has used and consumed very little of 


these imports. The labor of the North has, therefore, 
paid much impost, much tax, on these commodities; while 
the labor, the slave labor of the South has had the benefit 
of almost an entire exemption from any payment at all. 
Sir, without making any reference to the condition of the 
wealthy, or the greater wantsof a cold than a warm re- 
gion in any of the necessaries of life, these States have, 
in this other third part of impost, paid less, by at least 
$23,000,000, than any like number of people in the 
Northern agricultural and manufacturing States. 

The statement which L now make, if incorrect, may be 
refuted. South Carolina ckn show by the custom-house 
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bring them not, I adjure you, bring them not on thi, 
generation. 

In reply to all this, we are told that the paramount injy. 
ry done to the anti-protection States by the America, 
system has not yet been mentioned. These States, , 
they tell us, are the great staple States, and produce the 
whole raw material of all the commerce and all the many. 
facture of the whole United States. Let this, for the 
purpose of the argument, be admitted, although nothing 
can be more distant from the true state of the facts, in thig 
respect. The raw material, the cotton, rice, and tobacco 
produced by these States, amounts to about $25,000,009 
One-fifth part is sold to the Northern and Middle States 
for domestic consumption, and the other four-fifths ap. 
exported. 

At what kind of market do the planters of these seven 
States sell this fifth part of their products? It is the do- 
mestic market of the United States; but from this marke: 
the cotton, rice, and tobacco of all the world are ex. 
cluded. The American system gives perfect protection 
to these great staples of these States. No other product, 
of any other State, is so much favored by the provisions 
of the tariff. Where do you see the cotton, rice, and 
tobacco of other countries, in the domestic market of the 
United States, brought into competition with the cotton, 
rice, and tobacco of those seven States? Nowhere. This 
is not all; for these States enjoy, in the production, a 
monopoly, or very nearly so, of these products. Tobacco, 
it is true, may be grown north of these States, but not in 
quantities sufficient to govern the market price. That is 


records what these States import, both from foreign coun-| forever regulated by Southern tobacco. What State north 
tries and coastwise from the other States in this Union. |of the Potomac can bring cotton and rice to the American 
Before going to war, because they have paid more than|market? ‘Their genial suns, and our rigorous climate, 
their quota, let them produce these records, and thereby | protect them against the competition of the Northern 
stand either confirmed or confuted before all nations. I} States; and the American system, sustained by the gene. 
put it to them before any human tribunal, and that too in| rous spirit of those same States, protects them against tle 
Divine presence, that, by every principle of fair reasoning, | competition of all other countries. 

these anti-protection States have paid ratably less than; Nor are these all the benefits secured to these States 
the seventeen protection States. nature, and by our great national policy. ‘They are secur- 


In direct and internal taxes, - : - $3,890,000 jed, not only against any diminution of price by foreign or 
in impost duties on commodities imported for |domestic competitors, but that price is continually en- 
food, - - . - - . - 20,000,000 | hanced by foreign and domestic competition. Purchasers 
In impost duties on commodities imported for lof their productions, from France, England, and the 
clothing and dress, - : - : - 20,000,000} United States, are continually in their market, selecting 


In like duties on commodities imported for 
furniture, for instruments of labor, and raw 
materials, . - - - - 


|the best samples, and bidding against each other, to obtain 
‘the best qualities of their staples. The most eminent 
- 23,000,000] merchants of our country have told this House that this 
[competition enhances the price of Southern cotton not 
$66,890,000 | less than one and one-half or two cents in the pound. 
‘Thus, in a revenue of more than $577,000,000 paid by |The domestic market, protected by the tariff, excluding 
these United States, and when not less than one-third, or|the cotton, rice, and tobacco of all the world, secured by 
more than $192,000,000, should have been paid by those;a native monopoly of soil and climate, and enhanced in 
so often called the tax paying States, it appears that they| price by the competition of other nations, is, therefore, 
have paid but little more than $124,000,000 of the whole. ithe best market of the world for those productions of the 
These States, with all their complaints of oppression, all/anti-protection States. They can never complain that the 
their menaces of war and disunion, have, by the course | cotton, rice, and tobacco, sold in this market for 5,000,000 
of events, and under the established policy of the nation, |dollars, are sold at a price reduced by the tariff. 
escaped the payment of thirty-five per cent. of their fair; It is a burden placed on exportation, of which thes 
ratable share of these taxes. complain. ‘They insist that they pay a tax on the export: 
Will not South Carolina consider this? If she scoff at|ation of their cotton, rice, and tobacco, because they ex- 
the award of every human tribunal, will she set at naught | change these products in foreign countries for such com- 
the avenging wrath of God’s eternal justice? Dcluded, | modities as, when brought into the United States, pay 
self-abused people, can you forget the oaths we have/tax on importation. — If this reasoning were true, why do 
taken in this Hall, the constitution you have sworn to/they not sell their products, their cotton, rice, and tobac- 
support, the sisterhood of States which has cherished you, |co, in England or France, for gold and silver, coin or bul- 
borne your burdens for you, redeemed you from captivity lion, and import them! ‘These might be imported with- 
by the prowess of their bravest brothers? Will not the /out any tax on importation. These are exempted from 
blood of these brothers, shed for your own defence, in |duty by the tariff. They tell us this cannot be done with- 
your own fields, cry in the ear of the Eternal against | out greater loss, for the importation of $20,000,000 of gold 
your injustice and ingratitude’ Shelter yourselves a little |and silver would render money plentier by one-third in 
Jonger under Divine mercy and forbearance. Bring not, the United States, and thereby diminish its value, and en- 
by madness and audacity, bring not the blood of two races ‘hance the money price of all commodities in this country 
of our fellow-men, the unatoned wrongs of two worlds; ! Thus their money would be so reduced in value, that 
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what they might buy for one dollar before the importation, 

would cost them one dollar and fifty cents after that 

event. - f 

Is not this the veriest idle tale that ever moved the 
tongue of mortal man? Money, in the commercial world, 
cannot be accumulated; cannot, any more than water, be 
heaped up, in one place, or one country. It will come 
toalevel. The stone of Sysiphus could not be made to 
lie still on the mountain. Could you make it up or down 
hill, m crossing the Atlantic, by taking twenty million 
tons of water from the European or American side of that 
ocean? Would taking $20,000,000 out of circulation in| 
England have no effect on the circulating currency of | 
that country? Would it not render money more scarce, | 
and thereby enhance its value? Would not gold and sil-| 
yer rise there on exportation, on the same principle on| 
which it would lower here on importation? This must | 
be, in both countries, inthe proportion which the amount 
exported or imported bears to the whole amount in cir- 
culation. 

It is found, in all commercial countries, that the curren- 
cy necessary to circulate the products of the labors of} 
the people bears a direct proportion to the numbers of| 
the people in each country. Great Britain, exclusive of 
Scotland and treland, has about sixteen millions of people; | 
and the United States have somewhat more than three-}| 
fourths of thatnumber. ‘The amount of currency in this| 
country is probably about three-fourths of the amount of) 
currency in that country. If, therefore, the importation | 
of twenty millions into this country would diminish the | 
value of our money one-third, the exportation of a like} 
amount from that country would augment the value of 
money there not less than one-quarter. If dollars were 
ata discount of thirty-three and athird per cent. here, the 
same dollars would be at a premium of twenty-five per| 
cent. there. Should such a state of things ever take} 
place, Southern planters might easily relieve themselves, | 
and the two countries, by sending back their dollars to) 
England in the same ships which brought them out, and 
thereby realize the whole benefit of the premium, 

lt has been said this does not remove the difficulty, be- 
cause they must, at last, receive goods in payment for 
their gold and silver. ‘This by no means isthe fact. Let 
them leave their credits in the hands of their English fac- 
tors, and draw the amount out of their hands, by bills! 
sold to American merchants, who are really the import-| 
ers of English goods. These bills nearly always sell at a 
premium, and this premium is always realized by planters 
whenever they, in fact, export their own cotton, rice, and 
tobacco. If the planters of these States really export 
their own cotton, rice, and tobacco, they must receive the 
amount of sales by drawing and selling bills for it; be- 
cause twenty millions are annually exported to foreign | 
countries; but not much above two millions is annually | 
imported from those countries into these States. Ifit be} 
true, then, that Southern planters export for themselves, 
it must be true that they receive nine-tenths of their ex-| 
ports by bills soldthem at a premium, and it therefore | 
cannot be true, on their own theory, that they pay a duty} 
on the exportation of these nine-tenths; because, instead | 
of paying a duty, they receive a bounty on the proceeds 
of these nine-tenths, when brought back to this country. | 
Deplorable must be the condition of men who have so 
much disposition and so little cause to complain. 

Let us, however, for the sake of another demonstration, 
yield this fact. Let it be granted that exports pay a du- 
ty, because a duty is paid by imports purchased by the 
sale in foreign countries of those exports. The exporter, 
whoever he may be, must pay that duty. 
it, unless the amount of it be deducted from the price of 
the products bought by him, for exportation, in the do-| 
mestic market. He pays the same price in the domestic 
market, as the domestic consumer pays. There is one 











He must pay | 








price only in Norfolk, in Charleston, in Savannah, and in 
Mobile, for cotton, rice, and tobacco, whether they may 
be sold to the merchant for exportation, or to the manu- 
facturer for domestic consumption. 

No complaint can be fairly made that the domestic con- 
sumer does not pay a full price for these products in these 
markets. He must buy them in these markets from South- 
ern planters only, who hold a monopoly of production by 
climate, and an exclusive control of price by the protect- 
ing provisions of the American system. This price might 
be reduced, but never could be raised, by removing that 
protection; unless importing cotton, rice, and tobacco 
from foreign countries could diminish the quantity, and 
thereby lower the price in our own. While the markets 
of all the world are open to the products of these South- 
ern planters, the domestic consumer, the manufacturer 
of these great staples, is confined to their market, and 
must give their price. That price the American merchant 
also, who buys for exportation, must pay. If, therefore, a 
duty must be paid on exportation of cotton, rice, and to- 
bacco, and ne deduction has been made from their price 
when purchased by the merchant, he alone, as exporter, 
must pay that duty. 

Has any such deduction ever been made? What plant- 
er, what overseer, what field slave, ever proposed to sell 
cotton at a lower price because there was a demand for it 
in other countries, and merchants wished to purchase it 
for exportation? What merchant was ever found who 
could dream that he could buy cotton cheaper for exporta- 
tion, than manufacturers could buy it for spinning; and 
that, too, by telling the planter that he should have a duty 
of forty per cent. to pay upon it, before he could send it 
abroad for a market? It never was the fact; it never could 
have been; and, therefore, so long as a duty shall be paid 
on exportation of any commodity from this country, it 
must and will be paid by the exporter alone. 

If, then, the anti-protection States export and import 
twenty millions, and pay a duty of forty per cent. on the 
amount of such exportation, because a like duty is paid 
on the imported commodities purchased abroad by the 
sale of those exports, then whatever may be exported 
from the protection States must pay a like duty on export- 
ation, because the commodities purchased by them in 
exchange for their exports paya like duty on importation. 
No matter where, or by whom produced, exportation pays 
the tax, because, as these sages of South Carolina tell us, 
importation pays it. Be it so; and what may be the con- 
sequence? Let us see. 

The forests and the seas, the fields, and the manufac- 
tories of the North, produced, in 1830, various commodi- 
ties for exportation, amounting to twenty millions of dollars. 
All these were purchased by American merchants, and by 
them exported to foreign countries, and sold in foreign 
markets. The proceeds of these sales were expended in 
the purchase of other commodities, which were import- 
ed into the United States, and paid the ordinary rate of 
impost duty on such importation. On these twenty mil- 
lions, therefore, these merchants paid the export duty, if 
ever such duty were paid. Have the anti-protection States 
done more. It cannot be pretended. This burden, if 
there be any, is, therefore, equally borne by the North 
and the South. Will South Carolina goto war with New 


| England for this cause? 


Equally borne, do I say? No, sir, not so. For four- 
teen millions in foreign commodities were, during that 
year, exported and sold for others which were imported 
and paid duty on importation. An export duty must, by 
the South Carolina theory, have been paid on these ex- 
ports. This was done by these same exporting merchants. 
Here, then, is thirty-four against twenty millions. Equali- 
ty of burden is gone. The pack-saddle is as usual thrown 
on the New England horse. 

Is this all? No, sir; far from it. 


Do these anti-protec- 
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tion States really export and send abroad cotton, rice, and ‘changes them for those fabrics. These planters are thys 
tobacco, to the amount of twenty millions of dollars? If so, | manufacturers to the amount of twenty millions of dollars. 
in what do they receive their pay for these products? For) because they are growers of cotton, rice, and tobacco 
the treasury acount of our commerce and navigation, the | exported to the amount of twenty millions of dollars. They 
record of all our exportation and importation, sets down complain of the America: system, because it does not per. 
the amount of their imports in 1834 at a little above two! mit them as Southern manufacturers to bring their hard. 
millions of dollars. What States imported the other|ware, cotton, and woollen cloths into the American mar. 
eighteen millions, the balance of the exports from those|ket free of duty; but does permit the Northern many. 
States?’ The more Northern States of Pennsylvania, |facturers to bring their fabrics into that market free of 
New York, and New England, as it may be seen by the |duty. 
same treasury record, made this importation; for they im-| What a scheme of piracy and plunder is disclosed by 
ported about this amount more than their exports. How|this doctrine! The clods of this earth to whom accident 
did these States purchase this balance of cightcen mil-|may have furnished wealth, can easily purchase the 
lions? Either they purchased and exported the cotton, | works of genius and labor, either mental or bodily; and 
rice, and tobacco, or, if the planters themselves exported | they, by this purchase, become the producers of what- 
these products, amounting to cighteen millions of dollars, |ever may have adorned human ingenuity or effort in al! 
they sold bills to those Northern States, and so received |the walks of science, letters, and art, whether useful or 
this balance of eighteen millions of dollars in cash in this|}ornamental. Can we, by the vile incantation of money, 
country. If they sold their bills and received their mo-|call down from their splendid mansions, and enwrap our. 
ney for this great amount, then they paid no duty on the|selves in the beams of the glory of those men who, be- 
exportation of these eighteen millions; for we are told, i ginning with Moses and Homer, have risen age after age 
by the South Carolina theory, that exportation pays ajon the admiring eyes of mortals, and now adorn and 
duty, because importation purchased by exports pays a |irradiate the whole firmament of the intellectual world? 
duty. They paid no duty on their money received for} For if we can, by purchase, appropriate to ourselves the 
their cotton, rice, and tobacco, and therefore they paid {skill of the humblest artisan, so may we, in like manner, 
no duty on their exportation of these products. |purchase the ingenuity of the most distinguished artist 
If these planters did not export these eighteen millions, |The mere man of acres and slaves, because he grows 
but sold their cotton, rice, and tobacco to those Northern | cotton, can, therefore, by his own skill, build palaces or 
States, then these products were exported by those States, | temples, adorn them with paintings and statuary, and 
and the export duty was paid by them. These eighteen/fill his libraries with the science and literature of all 
millions of exports are to be taken from the Southern and |ages, from the fertile and abundant resources of his own 
added to the Northern exportation. So then it appears! plantation. 
that those States exported two millions only, and Penn-} Surprising discovery! Wonderful man who has “sougit 
sylvania, New York, and New England exported fifty-|out so many inventions!” Has he purchased the orations 
two millions. lof Cicero, of Demosthenes, or the divine rhapsodics of 
What is the export duty by the South Carolina theory?; Homer, Virgil, Milton? Then is he truly, according to 
They tell us it is at least forty per cent. It therefore ap-|his own showing, the producer of these incomparable 
pears that these anti-protection States export two millions, | works. One-sixth part of the annual labor of some faith. 
and pay an export duty of eight hundred thousand dollars; | ful slave, a single bag of cotton, has made this man of mi- 
while those other States export fifty-two millions, and pay|racles the great author of all those works which have 
an export duty of twenty million eight hundred thousand | given immortality to men, both in the ancient and modern 
dollars. Here is equality of burdens—here is South Ca-| world. Did any one of us, while at the schools, admire an 
rolina justice. For this magnanimous cause, this State, | of these once the divine productions of antiquity; and sre 
high in the roll of chivalry, would make war on New) we now at times lighted up by scintillations from thei: 
England. ‘holy fires; why, sir, all this is mere darkness, before the 
The other exportation is made by Maryland and Lou-|brilliancy of this wonder of our age; who, by the simple 
isiana. It should not be forgotten that the whole of this ;agency of a solitary slave, has really become the very in- 
business is done by merchants. So, then it will appear) carnation of all the poetry and eloquence of all time. 
that the merchants of the seventeen protection States ex-| This new potency of bargain and sale is truly a sublime 
port sixty-eight of the seventy millions sent abroad to pur-|discovery. All relations heretofore on earth seem to dis- 
chase commodities to be imported into the United States, |solve under it. ‘The very mules of the West, sent down 
and which pay a duty on importation. It has been de-}in droves, and sold in South Carolina, acquire a new pa- 
monstrated that the export duty, if any be paid, must be|ternity by that sale, and thencetorth are the production 
paid by the exporter, and is not paid by the producers;/of those planters who purchase them. Still more won: 
and, therefore, these merchants pay that export duty. |derful, has this very man, who achieved this discovery, 
If they cannot reimburse themselves out of their customers | made cotton and exchanged it not for books but for slaves, 
abroad, they must lose the whole amount, as we are told |he would not be a maker of poetry and orations; but, in 
the planters of the seven States now really do on their|the place of literature, he would do no more than make 
exports. Thus the Southern exporters of the anti-pro-jslaves. 
tection States risk the loss of eight hundred thousand} If glory can be gained by purchase, it may be lost by 
dollars on their exports of two millions; while the ex-jsale. Should any man buy himself into an architect, a 
porters in the protection States risk the loss of twenty-seven |painter, sculptor, poet, or orator, he might, by some ol 
millions on their sixty-eight millions. What a scourge is|the accidents of life, be compelled to sell himself again 
unequal taxation! The American is—— What an ex-|into a very ordinary man. Should he, however, escape all 
hausting pestilence to the South! For this, South Caro-|these accidents, and go through life with all his honors 
lina is even now preparing to wage war with New England. |thrifty and flourishing upon him, they could not remain 
We are told by the sages of South Carolina, or at least |to him, either to adorn his memory, or to ornament lis 
by one of them, that he who, by a sale of his own com-}monument. For this character for art, science, or liter- 
modities, purchases those of others, is truly the producer |ture, acquired by his wealth, must, with his lands and 
of those commodities. It has been gravely stated in this |chattels, go to his heirs or administrators; and whocver 
House that the Southern planter is a manufacturer of might take his books, his buildings, or their ornaments, 
hardware, cotton, and woollen cloths, whenever he ex-/must take his character and all its honors, either by ce- 
ports his cotton, rice, and tobacco to Liverpool, and ex- ‘scent or purchase, and in either way doubtless become 
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niuses, equal in acquisition, and equal in fame with him-| be worth $160,000,000. Such a change must produce a 
self, It is useless to reason against such a theory. corresponding change in the commerce and navigation 


Let it be admitted. If it be true that he who pur-|of our country. Sales and purchases must be multiplied, 
chases a commodity is really the producer, grower, or both among ourselves and with foreign nations; and the 
maker of it, then the merchants who purchase the cotton, | transportation among the States, by rivers, canals, and 
rice, and tobacco of the anti-protection States are really | coastwise, together with the exportation to other coun- 
the producers, growers, or makers of those products; and | trics, must greatly multiply the tonnage and navigation of 
these so proudly called plantation States are really the | our own domestic commerce, and transportation might be 
producers, growers, or makers of money only, and that) increased more than foreign; for the moving of raw 
because they receive it in exchange for them. These | materials, of a given value, requires more power, and 
plantation States thus annually make cightcen millions of} more tonnage, than the moving the same value in finished 
money out of merchants, and might, if they chose, by | fabrics. The bale af cotton, which is now exported in 
selling the other two, make twenty millions out of them. | all its bulk, would then go cut to foreign countries in the 
They would then cease to be manufacturers, they would! form of cloth, packed in a compass much reduced, but 
be merely makers of money; and merchants who become | augmented fivefold in value. Although the great staple 
planters, When they buy cotton, rice, tobacco, and manu-| necessaries of life, the food, clothing, shelter, and furni- 
factures, when they sell these products for hardware and|ture of the people, would be abundantly furnished at 
cloths, would then pay the whole, as they now pay nine- | home, yet the immenscly increased exports of the coun- 
tenths of the duty on importations. try might be brought back, partly in commodities neces- 

These planting manufacturers can have but little cause | sary fur the currency, for the manufactures, and for the 
to complain of a burden which they may so easily shift general improvement of the country; and partly in those 
from their own to other men’s shoulders. ‘They have al-| luxurics which, brought from afar, and at a great cost, 
ready done so with nine-tenths of this business, this fabri- were once awarded to one sex only, but are now sought 
cating of hardware and cloth for the American market; after as ornaments by that human vanity which seems 
and if they now continue to do the other tenth, it will common to the wealthy of all the human race. What 
be equal to no more than two sixty-cighth parts of what harm shall come to the nation from the indulgence of this 
isnow done by the merchant manufacturers of the other! vanity? Why may not the imported apes and peacocks 
States. Should Southern manufacturers, to rclieve them-| of foreign regions gratify the Solomons of our times, as 
selves from the labor of fabricating cloths and hardware, they scem to have gratified those of antiquity? 
place this decimal of their burden upon the same backs; What injury, I repeat the interrogatory, what injury 
which now bear the other parts of it, they might secure | could be suffered by these plantation States from such a 
to themselves the easier employment of making money, | condition of our country? Nay, sir, would not the demand 
and fix upon these Northern merchants the more toilsome | for every other product of land call much labor from the 
task of making cotton, rice, and tobacco. Men of their| culture of their staples; and, by diminishing their quan- 
industry would not cease from that labor, until the world | tity, enhance their price? Would it diminish their com- 
should cease to consume those products. merce? ‘They claim the whole commerce of the country 

These American merchants, by whose enterprise, pro-| now as their own, because, as they tell us, their products 
bity, and intelligence their country has been so much furnish the material for it; and without these products, 
benefited, might wish to make their business of grow- they say, we could neither import from other countries, 
ing cotton more secure and productive. Should they, ;nor draw a revenue from that importation. Be it so. 
for these purposes, induce Europe to send into America| Would not their products then be the material, not only 
a colony of manufacturers so numerous that the whole of our increased commerce, but also of our greatly aug- 
crop might be manufactured in the United States, would; mented manufactures? No injury, therefore, can come, 
the plantation States thereby suffer? Would less cotton no loss can happen, to these plantation States, from that 
cloth be worn by the human race, or less cotton wool be system of policy which should bring the consumption of 
wanted to make it, because a greater part of it would be ,all their staples within the limits of our own country. 
made in America, and a lesser in Europe? Ifthe demand) Does this commerce all appertain to the South? Is it, 
for cotton wool were not diminished by this change of the as we are so often told on this floor, the gift of God to 
location of Jabor, how could the price be diminished by; them alone? Let us admit that it is truly so. What has 
it? Would any injury come to those plantation States, the protection of this commerce, this gift of the Creator 
because all their products might be sold in the domestic to the plantation States, cost the whole nation? A fair an- 
market? In truth, nine-tenths of these products are sold ,swer to this question might induce those States, if justice 
at this time in that market. Five millions are sold there! now have any influence among them, to consider what 
for domestic consumption; and eighteen millions are sold | claims other States might have on this nation for the pre- 
in the same market for exportation. If the other two mil-| tection of their staple productions. 
tions were sold at the same price, and in hke manner paid What, then, has this commerce cost the nation? Por 
for in cash, where would the loss be to the planter? | what purpose do we keep a navy in every sea and on every 

The change of country by so many people of Europe |ocean? Surely it cannot be that we may exhibit the 
must produce some change in the branches of production ;emblem of our Union to the eyes of foreign nations. No, 
of the United States, other than those of cotton, rice, and |sir, it is, that when the stars and stripes arise on the 
tobacco. By the prohibitory laws of Europe, they cannot ocean and spread over the fleets of our commerce, those 
now be fed by the land and labor of our country, but, | fleets may move on the great highway of nations with per- 
when escaped from those prohibitions, and settled here |fect security. ‘This navy has cost, since the establishment 
among our farmers, their wants would call loudly on the | of this Government, somewhat more than $108,000,000. 
annual production of those farmers. A demand for lands| What was the cause and the object of the last war? It 
would be made, and the clearings of our forests must be |was not made because our territory was invaded. It was 
more widely extended. For a greater want of bread, meats, | not for the protection of our agriculture or manufacture: 
fruits, vegetables, must multiply pastures, meadows, corn-|it was for our commerce; for the freedom of the seas; for 
fields, orchards, vineyards, and gardens, in our country. | the protection of that commerce which the plantation 

One-fifth part of the cotton crop is now manufactured | States claim exclusively as their own. No man can fairly 
m the United States, and produces fabrics worth about estimate the cost of that war, for the protection of that 
532,000,000; but then the whole would be wrought up;|commerce, at a sum less than $200,000,000. 
and the whole production, being five times as large, would The causes of the revolutionary war were of a mixed 
Vor. VIIIL.—228 
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character; but one of them was for the right to regulate | the consent of both, then either may refuse, or may fiy Sta 

our own commerce. The cost of that war never can be | the terms of such commerce. Hf the United States be , for 

estimated, because a small part only of that cost can be nation, they can consent to commercial intercourse with nol 

reduced to dollars and cents. ‘The victory was won, not | other nations, and can, therefore, refuse such consent, oy ine 

by treasure, but by suffering, by privation, by toil, valor, | fix the terms of it. This nation can moreover consent “ts 

noble daring, and profuse effusion of blood. land agree that foreign nations may send their commo. Fe 

ij So much has been done for the protection of commerce ;| dities to our market, if they will pay an entry, a specifi - 

for that commerce which those States, so hostile to the! or ad valorem duty. It was so agreed by the law of July " 
a protection of the labor of all other States, claim and call] 4, 1789. 

E their own; that commerce, truly, without which most} So it can disagree to intercourse with any nation, as 

a of their labor must have been useless, and most of their} was done by the non-intercourse law with Great Britain a 

rich staples have perished in their fields. Who, in the|So it can withhold its consent to citizens of the United oa 

4 protection States, has opposed this system for their pro-| States to go abroad with their ships for commercial inter t 

‘ tection, defence, and security? Who does not regard our! course with any foreign nation. This was done by the a 

navy not only as the protection of this commerce, but as| fifteen months’ embargo of 1807. If this nation can inter , 

the boast and glory of our country? dict all exportation, by prohibiting the departure of ships ps 

Is the navy the only arm of our defence which is| from our ports, or can prohibit all importation, by inter. ps 

5 stretched out to protect the great interests of these plan-|dicting the entry of ships at those ports, then it can ex Tl 

tation States?’ Where are the several portions of our| clude the importation of any commodities by any other Fo 

i army? Who are protected by our troops’ Not the land-| regulation of commerce. It can exclude the cotton woo! mm 

3 holders or the manufacturers of the North. I forbear de-| of all other countries, to promote the growth of it in our ca 

5 tail. I might call up reminiscences which no American} own; or the cotton cloth of any country, to encourage an 

i ever can realize, without the most agonizing sympathy | the consumption of our cotton wool, and the manufacture e 

and horror. Who has questioned the constitutionality of! of cotton cloth in these United States. Both of these a 

; this employment for this protection? Who has intimat-| were done by a regulation of impost in 1816. Le 

ed that this Union was not formed that standing armies} The United States asa nation, and because thicy are x ; 

might not be furnished to guard the capitalists against| nation, may prohibit a whole branch of commerce. Ths lar 

Bik the insurrectionary spirit of their own labor in any part! the whole foreign slave’ trade was prohibited. The power de 

# of our country? No man—no man, sir, in any one of those|to do this was not derived from the nature of this trade, iif 

i States which require for their capital and their labor the | but from that constitution which made these United States pr 

° protection of laws only, but not of enlisted troops and}a nation. Men may say that this trade was immoral, and Ei 

gi public arms. What, then, can be more anomalous in any} so prohibited by the laws of nature, and the United States fre 

nation, where so many millions have been and continue! did no more than affix a punishment to a violation of na bu 

to be expended by the whole for protecting the industry/ tural law. I do not stand here to speak in defence of that fr 

of some part of the twenty-four States, and yet any of} nefarious traffic, or to remove one shade from the color of m: 

those States so protected should be so hostile to a system} a commerce which has for so many centuries darkened th 

of laws for the regulation of commerce, calculated andj the character of the christian world. If the foreign slav m 

fitted, without other expenditures, for protecting equally | trade was not prohibited by the laws of the United States th 

the industry of the whole? because God himself had, before that law was enacted, n 

We are told by the South Carolina theory that this] placed his prohibition upon it, under the great moral laws ab 

regulation of commerce, that impost duty on commodi-| of the universe, then, if the domestic slave trade should pl 

ties imported into our country, is a flagrant violation of] ever be practised in our country, what law, cither sacred th 

the eternal rights of foreign commerce given by God| or civil, could sanction or sustain the traffic? No, sir; th ne 

himself to all mankind. Let us for a moment examine} prohibition of the foreign slave trade was made by the in 

this theory. Is not the territory of every nation exclu-| United States as a nation, and, because they are a nation, cl 

sively its own; and can foreigners enter that territory | they had the power to make that prohibition. Where b 

without permission? Individual territory is sacred. Enter|then is this eternal right of foreign commerce’ This to 

the field of any man, you trespass. The knocker onjright of all men to trade when, and where, and with th 

7. every door warns men not to go into the house without) whom they please? st 

permission. Is national territory less sacred? State ter-| The new race of statesmen in the anti-protection States th 


ritory, while lands, waters, and highways, would not have] regard the United States as a kind of semi-nation, 2 quasi 
been common to all the citizens of any of the other States, } community not endowed with power to make the terms 
had not the people, by their constitution, made them so.|on which foreign nations shall come into this country, 

Eternal right of commerce! What is it? The eternal|and vend their commodities in our market. If the United 
right of all men to do what no man can do but by the} States be such a non “po mentis sovereignty that the) 
consent of some other men. Adam Smith says, ** man is} cannot make even one side of this bargain with nations, 
a truckling, trading animal;” but he never pretended that | they have no power to consent that the citizens of other 
any one man had the eternal right to trade away his saddle | nations should enter the ports of the United States, or 

















1% for any other man’s horse, until the other man first con-| that ships laden with foreign commodities should ente du 
i sented to the trade, and agreed to the terms of it. \them; nor can they do this any more than an infant or a0 sti 
" All commerce is, therefore, conventional. Every indi-|idiot could consent that his neighbor might plough up la 
is vidual of the human race has a right to consent to make | his meadows, or cart chip stone from his quarry on to his be 


any exchange; he can, therefore, refuse to make it, or fix | garden. 
the terms on which alone he will make it. Have nations| It will not be pretended that the right to agree to the 
less power than individuals? Has the one the right to con-| intercourse of foreign commerce is among the reserves 







sent or refuse to trade or make the terms on which he will! rights of the States or of the people; or that any of these eh 
trade; and can nations be compelled to trade whether, States can make any such agreements, or that they can co 
they will or not? Is the territory of a nation sacred, and| made by the people individually. If, therefore, Stat’ 
can no foreigner enter it without permission? Can such} have not this power, there can be no foreign commercial er 
foreigner enter the ports of such nation without such per-| intercourse with this country, unless it be sueh intercours' sy 
mission, provided he carry with him a cargo of cotton and|as may be had between two individuals, when one part} pr 
woollen cloths, or hardware? only makes all the contracts. Put the question in what Bi 
(f there can be no commerce between nations, without! shape you will, it comes te this at last. If the United Cu 
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States be a nation, then, as a tation, they can ¢onsent to 
foreign commerce; but, if they be nét a nation, they can- 
not consent, and then there can legally be no such com- 
meree. If the people of this country be not a nation, 
sups cannot be cleared out from our ports, our flag is no 
lawful protection, the ships of our navy are mere cor- 
sairs, and we ourselves are but a nest of pirates. 

By the theory of South Carolina, all the foreign com- 
merce of the United States does, of right, belong to the 


them a like bounty whenever they purchase those fabrics’ 
for truth will not be changed to falsehood by crossing the 
Atlantic. If protecting systems of laws give a bounty to 
manufacturers in one country, then must they give a 
bounty to them in all countries wherever such systems are 
established. What nation of the earth does not by such 
laws protect the labors of its own people? What fabric 
of the human hand, aided by the axe, the saw, the chisel, 
the spindle, the loom, the forge, can we import, and from 


plantation States, because they produce cotton, rice, and 
tobacco, equal to I know not now much, for the exporta- 


what country where human laws have not, and do not 
protect human industry? If these laws give a bounty to 


tion of that commerce. It has been seen at what, and| the producers of these fabrics, no man who buys and uses 
whose cost, this commerce has been obtained, and at what! them can escape the payment of it. Go thou, lord of a 
expense it is now annually protected and preserved. Do) thousand slaves, and purchase thine apparel, thy furni- 
not these facts place these States under some little obliga-| ture, thy equipage, from the Russian, the German, the 
tion to be at some cost to aid the commerce, and to furnish| Frenchman, the Englishman; let these foreigners share 
a market for the other agricultural States in this Union?| thy wealth and enjoy thy bounty; but give thy own coun- 
This commerce and this market must de in this country. trymen, whose labors, whose arms protect thee and thy 
For the protection systems of Europe exclude from their| fortunes; yes, give them thy bitter execrations, and carry 


markets all which either their colonies or their countries! 
can produce for their own consumption. ‘They cannot, | 
and will not, starve their West Indies to feed sugar plant-| 
ersin the United States. By high duties foreign sugar} 
and molasses are excluded from France and England. | 
Louisiana can sell no molasses or sugar in those markets. 

Neither the farmers, landholders, nor statesmen of Eng.-| 
land, will ever permit the people of that country to be) 
dependent on this for bread, or any other necessary of} 
fife. The farmers of the protection States can sell no} 
product of their land to England. ‘The manufacturers of 
England will certainly never, while they buy their bread 
from the farmers of that country, permit those farmers to 
buy their clothing, and the instruments of their Ixbor, | 
from the manufacturers of the United States. The great} 
markets for the products of the land, labor, and capital of| 
the protection States must be, therefore, the domestic! 
market. This market cannot be open to the produce of 
the seas, the forest, the cornfield, the manufactory, and| 
not at the same time to that of the plantation. It already| 
absorbs $10,000,000 in cotton, rice, and tobacco from the} 
plantation States. ‘his market claims what is given to 
the foreign market--protection; the protection of laws, | 
not of arms; the protection which shall not cost, but save | 
millions; protection which shall bring the producer and| 
consumer together in the same country, place the plough| 
by the loom, the spindle in the neighborhood of the cot-| 
ton field, and relieve the consumption of our country from 
the immense cost which must otherwise fall on the great) 
staple necessaries of life by the importation of them three | 
thousand miles. 

Commerce will be equally relieved and extended. In 
place of the raw material, it will export the finished fabric 
ina bulk perhaps half as large, and ofa fivefold greater 
value. Not the necessaries of life, but whatever is rich 
in foreign regions, would be brought back in less onerous 
but more costly cargoes; and the impost ad valorem charg- 
ed on these importations might, by supplying abundant 
revenue, exempt all needful imported commodities from 
duty, and relieve labor from all taxation. Sir, the con- 
sumption of the country calls aloud for a full market. By 
labor so relieved your home market will be supplied, will 
be filled with all fabrics; with ships, machinery, manu- 
factures of leather, of fur, of wood, of wool, cotton, 
hemp, iron. ‘The greatest market is always made the 
cheapest by the greatest competition. Men will sell 
cheaper, rather then export their productions to foreign 
countries. 

To all this we hear from the anti-protection States the 
cry of bounty paid to New England manufacturers by this 
system of protection. It must never be forgotten that 
protection to the producer is protection to the consumer. 
England gives protection to her manufacturers. How has her 
commerce extended under it? Do English consumers pay to| 


in thy dreams war and devastation into their fields and up 
to their very firesides. 

Sir, protection, so far from giving a bounty to produc- 
tion, is the only system by which the consumption of any 
country can receive the full benefit of a fair competition. 


| Let us then inquire what is intended by bounty, what is 


protection, what are some of the effects of it, and what 
will probably follow the repeal of all laws enacted in aid 
of it. 

Bounty is a bestowment of something of value, over 
and above wages, on any person, for doing any certain 
service. Soldiers receive bounties at times in addition to 
wages. Agricultural and other societies offer and give 
bounties for extraordinary productions. It is needless to 
make further illustration. By what law, then, have the 
United States ever offered or bestowed a bounty on the 
manufacturers of this country? It has been affirmed on 
this floor, and elsewhere, with so much appearance of 
sincerity, that the American system gives such bounty, that 
I have been induced to look through all the laws compos- 
ing that whole system, to find, if possible, the obnoxious 
section which has made this odious bestowment, and raised 
all this outrageous clamor against that system. You will, 
sir, Lhope, excuse me, if I detain the committee while I 
run over these laws, and state truly from them the several 
purposes of their enactment. 1 may be forgiven for this 
labor, because any man might apprehend th.re was, 


| indeed, some blaze, some embers, some spark somewhere, 


when so many voices were at their highest note with the 
cry of fire. 

Permit me then to look at these statutes. 
the law of July 4, 1789: 

‘Whereas it is necessary for the support of Govern- 
ment, for the payment of the debts of the United States, 
and the encouragement and protection of manufactures, 
that duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchandise im- 
ported.” Then follows a law laying certain ad valorem 
and specific duties on certain commodities when imported 
into the United States, and giving a drawback on dried or 
pickled fish or salted meat, equal to the duty on the salt 
consumed on such fish or meat. In this law no bounty is 
given to any manufacturer. 

The next revenue law passed August 10, 1790, entitled 
‘*An act making further provision for the payment of 
the debts of the United States.” This act declares the 
former great preamble “‘ to encourage and protect manu- 
factures.” It increases the rate of duties, pledges the 
revenue for the payment of the debts of the United States, 
but offers no bounty to any manufacturer. 

The next Jaw of impost was passed May 2, 1792, **to 
raise a sum of money for defence of the frontiers, and for 
other purposes.” Duties were increased, appropriation 
made for protection of the frontiers, but no bounty given 
to manufacturers 


The first is 
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June 5, 1794, an act was passed, ‘* laying certain duties! their commodities are of one kind, and of e 


Here was no bounty given| 


on snuff and refined sugar.” 
to manufacturers. On the 7th of the same June, a bill 
passed, ‘*laying additional duties on imports.” It in- 
creased duties ad valorem as well as specific, but gave 
no bounty to any manufacturer. The revenue derived 
ae this act, and all the others, is pledged to the sinking 
und. 


Additional duties were laid by an act of January 29, 
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; ¢ j ual quality. 
This encouragement will continue so longas the foreigner 
can reimburse himself by his sales in our market for the 
amount of the toll of bringing his commodities to market 
and of their original cost. ‘This state of encouragement 
was begun by the law of July 4, 1789: it continues now, 
in respect to many commodities supplied to our market, jn 
part from foreign and in part from domestic production, 

It will be said that this duty, or toll, is a quasi bounty, 


1795; by another, March 3, 1796; another, March 3,| because it may raise the price of the domestic, which pays 
1797; another, July 8, 1797; another, March 2, 1799;| no toll, to an equality with that of the foreign commodity, 


another, March 7, 1800; another, March 23, 1804; an-| 


which pays a toll on entering the market. A very short 


other, March 27, 1804; another, March 3, 1807; another, | review of the history of manufactures in our country will 
March 4, 1808; and another, adding one hundred per'| satisfy all men that no benefit from this cause has, til! 
cent. toall existing impost duties, was passed July 1, 1812. | very lately, if ever, accrued to those who have established 


The revenue arising from all these laws is, by them, or by 
other laws, pledged to the support of Government, or pay- 
ment of national debt; but not a cent of it is offered or 
promised as a bounty to raanufacturers. 

In 1816, when the war was ended; when the South, 
deeming’ it needful to encourage the consumption of their 
cotton, excluded that of the East Indies from the United 
States; when the word tariff was first introduced into our 
revenue laws; when the South first introduced the mini- 
mum principle into ‘‘a bill to regulate duties on imports 
and tonnage ;” even then no bounty was requested or pro- 
posed to be given to manufacturers; no, not then, nor by 
the law of 1824, or of 1828. 

Sir, by no law in your statute book is any such bounty 
given; by no petition, ever offered to Congress, was a 
prayer for such a bounty ever made. Why, then, are 
Southern planters told that they pay a tax of forty per 
cent. on all their cotton sent abroad to market, and that 
Northern manufacturers receive this tax in a bounty paid 
to them on their products by the provisions of the tariff? 
Sir, a man who knows but as much concerning our revenue 
and appropriation laws as Balaam’s ass knew concerning 
the mysteries of prophecy, would never make such an 
allegation, unless he intended to agitate his country by the 
propagation of falsehoods. Do men wish to understand 
the true effect of the revenue system on the labors of the 
nation’ ‘They may easily learn what is meant by encou- 
ragement, what by protection; and how utterly different 
they are from bounty or taxation. 

Impost is a duty, a toll placed upon foreigners, when 
their productions are brought, either by themselves, their 
agents, or the purchasers of them, into our market for 
sale. 
coming to our market; and such tolls, toa greater or lesser 
amount, are exacted from all foreigners when they go into 
the markets of other nations. If the demand for his pro- 
ducts be great in the market, or the supply be not abun- 
dant, he may add this toll to the price of his product, and 
thus be reimbursed for that expense. Otherwise it will be, 
if the supply be abundant, or the demand small; for he may 
not then be able to sell if he add the toll or duty, and, 
therefore, he must abide by the loss of it. 

When the American citizen goes into our market with 
his cotton, rice, tobacco, breadstufis, provisions, or manu- 
factures, no impost, no duty, no toll is exacted of him for 
this privilege. This is precisely the condition of the 
foreigner and the citizen in our market, as marked out 
by the provisions of those laws which are called the Ameri- 
can system. You exact a toll from the foreigner, you let 
the native go in freely. 
can call it a bounty tothe other? ‘The native comes to the 
market without paying or being paid for coming. 
bounty, he would not only be exempted from a toll, but 
he would be paid for coming to market. 

This toll on the foreigner is an encouragement to the 


This toll the foreigner pays for the privilege of 


It is a tax on the one, but who 


{them. I will, sir, call your attention to no other branches 
jthan the production of cloth by machinery moved by 
jsteam or water power. This mode of manufacture was 
invented in England during our revolutionary war, and 
was brought into the United States at a time not much 
different from the law of July 4, 1789. No man will sup- 
pose that cloth made by the wheel and distaff could be 
sold in market with that produced by the new machinery, 
Both in the old and the new method of manufacture, Eng 
land, for many years after this period, brought to our 
market cloths with which nothing produced in this coun 
| try could come into any competition. 1f, since 1816, our 


|coarse cottons, or, for the last seven years, some of our 
| woollens, have equalled English fabrics, we have, in price, 
lost ten or fifteen per cent. by an overwhelming partiality 
in our own country for foreign productions. If then, fo- 
reign fabrics have sold in our markets at a price increased 


amount, by a sum equal to the duty or toll paid on 


bringing those fabrics into market, the domestic manufu 

turer took no benefit from that augmented price, becaus 

his fabrics, though of the same kind, were of inferio: 
quality; and the excellency of the foreign, by comparison, 
enhanced the inferiority of the domestic fabric, and there- 
by diminished, not increased the price. In addition to 
this, when, after years of toil and competition, the domes- 
tic production has arrived to come degree of excellence, 
the foreigner puts him behind in the race, merely be 

cause his fabric is * homespun,” while that of the othe: 
is ** boughten.”’ 

For another reason, the home manufacturer has rea 
lized no pecuniary benefit from this encouragement, this 
** quasi bounty.” The first invented machinery was im 
perfect, as wellin the pattern as in the finishing. Whe 
it was introduced into this country and into France, th 
course of competition began; and from that time to this, 
human invention has been tasked for new and improved 
models. These, when found more perfect and produc- 
tive, have thrown all former machines out of use: and th: 
profits of years have thus been consumed in carrying th 
art forward to perfection. 

Nor has this been all; the spirit of enterprise and ad- 
venture, produced by this system of production, has often 
engaged in collateral speculations or in over-production, 
beth alike ruinous to a sound, healthy, and prosperous 
condition of trade and business. What are all the bene- 
fits resulting to manufacturers from imaginary bounties, 
}compared with the losses which seem, as if from neces 
jsitys to fall upon them by the inherent perils of this gigan 
tic system of production, by the agency of steam engines 
and waterfalls? 

Notwithstanding all the losses, obstructions, and cm 


By a|barrassments, encountered by American manufacturers, 


they have so perfected their skill and machinery, that 
they can now place in our market some fabrics of | 
| greater original cost, and of perfection, in both textu 


native to come to the market; because he comes there in ajand other parts of workmanship, equal to those placc 
better condition, by the full amount of the toll paid by the| there by the foreigner. In this condition of the trade, ' 
t oreigner. For they must both sell at the same price, if}is admitted that when the supply and demand in the home 
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market are fairly adjusted to each other, and that supply 
js furnished in part from foreign, and in part from domes- 
tic production, each part of that supply will command 
the same price. So long, therefore, as the duty or toll 
is kept by the provisions of the law at a rate which does 
not exclude the foreigner from the market, the American 
manufacturer will save in the sale of this fabric the amount 
of the duty or toll which the foreigner must pay. If the 
market price fully reimburse the toll to the foreigner, 
then will the American receive a greater profit than the 
foreigner, by at least the whole amount of the duty or 
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has been shown; and it remains to illustrate what is meant 
by protection. What was intended by that word, when it 
was used in the great and original impost law of July 4, 
1789? What did they intend to do for the industry of our 
country, when they proposed to place duty or toll on fo- 
reign products, so as to give protection to that industry, or 
any branch of it? Sir, they intended to give the domestic 
market to that industry, and to give the home pradueers 
entire protection against the competition of foreigners; 
and. to the whole consumption of the country entire pro- 
tection against the burden of encouragement. 


toll. This greater profit is no bounty, though it may be t ! 
as great a benefit to the manufacturer. It is that en-|our market, in respect to all such domestic products as 
couragement, offered by the laws to every branch of Ame-| alone supply that market, because all foreign products of 
rican industry, where they have placed such a duty on; the same kind are excluded from it by protection, and we 
foreign products of the same kind, as permits them to be shall then more perfectly see the true nature of this pro- 
brought into the market, and sold at a price which will | tection. The whole domestic market is given to the cot- 
reimburse that duty or toll to the foreigner. This en-j ton, rice, tobacco, breadstuffs, and provisions of our own 
couragement is, therefore, not peculiar to manufactures. country. Here is no competition with foreigners; no aug- 
It extends to cotton, rice, tobacco, sugar; to every pro-| mented price by eucouragement; and no burden upon the 
duct by which the market has been so supplied by the| consumption of the country, in conscquence of such en- 
domestic and foreign producers, that one has been reim-|couragement. The same market is also supplied with 
bursed the duty or toll, and the other received an equal| domestic nails, shoes, boots, hats, cabinet ware, carriages, 
price for his products. This encouragement is, in this] coarse cottons, steam engines, and many other products. 
state of any trade, a burden to the consumption of the} Competition in our market with foreigners has ceased on 
country; and itis, in some conditions of the market, a bur-| all these; there is no augmentation of peice by any duty 
den equal to the amount of the duty or toll placed by the | or toll paid by them; and consumption is relieved from the 
law on the foreign product. iburden of such augmentation, which once might have 
Would you remove this burden, this encouragement, } given encouragement to these various products. _ Protec- 
this quasi bounty, by reducing the duty, the toll, on the) tion has secured the market to domestic production; but 
products of foreigners to,twelve and a half to fifteen perjit has taken from it encouragement, and thereby re- 
cent. when brought into our market? You may, by doing} lieved consumption from that burden. It should never 
so, diminish, you cannot remove the burden; but you will] be forgotten that protection, instead of placing a burden 
the more certainly fix it upon the consumption of the| upon our consumption, removes one from it, and, in place 
country. Will not the foreigner, who pays fifteen per) of continuing to domestic producers the benefits of foreign 
cent. toll only, be more likely to obtain such a price in our| competition, brings in domestic competition to the relief 
market, as will repay to him the amount, than he would be| of domestic consumers. Before requesting attention to 
to reimburse himself if he paid a toll of thirty per cent.?| any illustration of the effects of protection, it may be pro- 
In which case, too, would the domestic produce be most} per to inquire how it may by impost laws be secured. 
likely to sell, in the same market, at a price equal tothat) The rate of duty which will give protection to some 
obtained by the foreigner, and thereby to realize the en-| products, will give none to others. Such heavy bulky 
couragement of quasi bounty’ Truly, sir, those politi-} products as are of costly transportation, and are abundantly 
cians who tamper with this subject, will find that, by| produced in our own country, may be protected, and have 
diminishing the duty or toll, they cannot remove the bur-| the domestic market exclusively secured to them by a low 
den or the encouragement. rate of duty or toll placed on foreign products of the same 
They can be removed by two methods only. The one kind when brought to the same market. — Such are bread- 
is, by repealing all laws which impose a duty or toll on) stuffs, provisions, cotton, and tobacco. The duty on these 
those products which are supplied to our market by both) runs from fifteen to forty per cent.; but aided by our own 
foreign and domestic production. This would, at once, soil and climate, and their nature, they would be perfectly 
end the encouragement and the burden, and stay the strife | protected, and exclusively hold our market, under a much 
of tongues concerning this bounty and taxation. This, lower rate of impost. If, however, the region of Texas 
however, was not the purpose of the statesmen of July) be rapidly peopled, under the present laws of Mexico, that 
4, 1789, when they, by impost enactments, instituted a) country, cultivated by the owners themselves of the soil, 
system not only of encouragement, but of protection. | might grow cotton ata much cheaper rate than the United 
They must have foreseen that, under the progressive opera- States, and a higher rate of duty thereby w ould be re- 
tion of these laws, a condition of the market would soon’ quired to exclude their cotton from = market, and 
arise in many things, and ultimately in all, very different) secure it by perfect protection, as it is now secured, to the 
from that of encouragement. They must have known cotton growers of the United States. met al 
that, when duty or toll should be raised so high that the Products grown in this country at are a a by 
foreigner could have no expectation that he,could ultimate-| soil or climate, or peculiar atmosphere. Such are sea 
ly reimburse himself for the original cost of his com-/ island cotton. te eM ; 
modity, together with the cost of carrying it to our market, | _ The products of other ae Oe be ies a 
and the duty or toll paid for entering that market, he) individual capital, or joint stoc ss er € exe oo rom 
would relinquish all further attempt to supply that market, | our market, and our own products 0 - x — ind Pro- 
and leave the whole supply of it to the industry of our) tected by a higher, but they do = or OF tha Lied a 
own country, and the competition of our own citizens. In| quire the highest rate of duty ol w er c ost ind are 
this condition of the market, the duty aber tiki chime ade 4d shoes, boots, hats, leather, saddlery, cabinet ware, and 
e ‘agement to domestic industry, and, by securing the! carriages. : ye 
ee oe Nee industry, would be what those states-| It should never be forgotten that the labor of different 
men intended it should be, protection. This is the other countries could rarely come in competition, unless by the 
method in which the burden and benefit of encourage-| instrumentality of capital. The wars of trade are the 
ment can be removed. _wars of capital for the markets of the world. Merchants 
What then, sir, is protection? What encouragement is, seklom engage in these conflicts, because, when com- 


Do, sir, but take the trouble to examine the condition of 
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mercial regulations exclude them from one kind of trade, | terial, the great staple of the bland and genial climates of 

they can easily turn their capital to another. It is not so| our country, be perfectly protected, and the cotton and 

with the manufacturers, who employ great capitals, for it is| woollen fabrics of New England be left exposed to th: 

difficult, if not ruinous, for them to change their capital) perpetual inroads of foreign importations? 

from one trade to another--from cloth to hardware, or| ‘This protection is not demanded for the sole benefit 

from hardware to cloth. domestic producers, but equally for the benefit of the 
The products of other countrics, therefore, requiring; consumers. It secures to the one a steady market a 


gicct capital, or (RS UMIGT GF great canital for their manu-: nome, and to the other all the advantezes of a stead; 


facture, require the highest rate of duty or toll for ex-| competition in that market. What, then, we may in the 
cluding them from our market, and giving the possession | next place inquire, are the effects of protection on the 
of that market to our own domestic productions. Of this| production and on the consumption of any country? What 
kind are cottons, white or printed, woollen cloths, hard-| have they been, what must they continue to be, in our 
ware, and cutlery. Of the manufactures of England an-| own? Domestic competition is the great effect of protec. 
nually produced, amounting to £123,000,000, not less} tion, of securing to the home producers the home 
than 80,000,000 are of these great staples. The owners/ market. Competition secures the consumption of our 
of capitals employed in these branches of production| country against any increasing price, made by adding to 
can, by annually sacrificing a very small per centage in aj the domestic product that amount of impost, duty, or toll, 
war for markets, ruin the productions of other countries. | by which the market is protected from the products of 
The surplus products of these capitals now on hand are| foreigners. This has hitherto been the effect of compe. 
immense, and if thrown into our market to be sold at any | tition in regard to every domestic product perfectly pro- 


price, for they must be sold or deteriorate, our domestic 
productions must be utterly overthrown. 
of these fabrics are more, some less perishable. Wool-; 
lens and cutlery are most so; for, in respect to these, it 
may truly be said, ‘*the moth and the rust corrupt.” 
Linens and cottons are more durable, and might lie in our 
market for years. You recollect, sir, the old Scotch pro- 


} 


man thrift: 


tected. Raise, ifyou please, the tonnage duty on foreign 


It is true some | ships in the coasting trade from fifty cents to fifty dollars 


a ton, would the shipbuilders of the United States be 
enabled thereby to add that amount to the price of that 
fabric, so useful in its nature, so indispensable to every 
maritime country? Add five hundred per cent. to the 
duty on coarse cottons, on cotton wool, on nails, hats, 


verb--the saying of a people wise in all matters of hu-| shoes, boots, window glass, satinets, cabinet ware, car- 


riages, and no addition could be made to the price. Why 


“He who lays up wool, lays up sand; Lees Adam Smith tells us, and the South Carolina philoso 


But he who lays up flax will buy land.” 


phers tell us, that ** every addition to impost, duty, or toll, 


What amount of impost duty or toll will give protec-| on any foreign product, enables the home producer to 


tion to the domestic industry of our country? 


production by such a rate of impost as, when the foreign- 
er shall have sold his fabrics in our market, and paid the 
cost of importation and the cost of entry, he will have 
nuthing left to cover the cost of production. 


In general |add an equal amount to the price of his product.” If this 
it will be true that the market may be secured to our own) can be done, why is it not done? 


The duty is in some 
things equal to the selling price in our market. Is that 
duty a part of that price? If so, can the cost of produc 
tion be any part of it, when the duty is equal to the whole’ 


This rule is} The truth is, in a condition of encouragement, when fo- 


founded on the principle that no man will send his goods| reign goods are fairly imported and fairly sold, duty may 


to any market with the certainty of a total loss. ‘Io this 
rule, however, there is one well known exception. The | 
rich and powerful cloth manufacturers of England have 
waged a war against the much less wealthy manufacturers 
of the United States. It is a war for the market of our 
country. Itisa war of extermination. They intend to 
give no quarter. If, by aid of their friends on this side of 
the water, they triumph, either by mining through the 
custom-house, or, after a breach is made in our old walls 
of protection, by rushing in by storm, they will not fail 
to reimburse themselves by levying what taxes they please 
on our undefended consumption. Such is the state of 


ibe a part of the selling price; butina condition of protec 


tion, when all fair importation has ceased, duty is not any part 
of price. Why is it not? Competition does and forever 
must and will prevent all such addition. 

Competition will not only exclude any such addition to 
price, but its direct tendency is to reduce, and it has re- 
duced, the price of all protected products to perhaps the 
lowest rate at which they can be produced and brouglit 
to any market. -This competition not only reduces the 
price whea numerous producers come into the market 
together, but it has given birth to all those inventions 
which have diminished the cost of production. By these 


supply in our market by England and by the United/ not only ismuch labor saved, but the rapidity of fabrication 


States, and such also is the amount of capital owned by 
the English and by the American manufacturers respect- 





is increased, and useful products abundantly multiplied. 
Some of the wisdom of South Carolina has told us that 


ively, that these foreigners can, in a few years, and by the; manufactures have not been reduced in price since 1816 


sacrifice of a small part only of their capital, exhaust the 
entire capital vested in the manufactures of this country. 
They can, unless—yes, sir, unless we have the wisdom and 
the patriotism to preserve our country, by establishing 
such laws as shall secure perfect protection to every part 
of our national industry. 

Letthisbe remembered. The labor of the nation must be 
protected asa whole. It will never be endured by the Ameri- 
can people, that one portion of industry in our country shall 


Money, they say, is not halfso plenty as it was in that 
year, and therefore it is of twice as much value. Thus, 
when we sell nails for five cents a pound, and coarse 
_cotton cloth for six cents a yard, this oracle pronounces it 
|a deception, and assures the world that we sell nails at ten 
jand the cottons at twelve. Let it be so, since we have so 
| heard it from the tripod of the South. The currency we 
| know is now uniform and of equal value in the plantation 
jand in the manufacturing States. We buy and sell nails, 


securely enjoy the market undisturbed by foreign compe-| cloth, and cotton, with dollars and cents of precisely equal 


tition; while other parts are continually exposed to inva-/ value. 
sions from abroad, and compelled to fight for mere exist- | 


ence. 
surrounded and secured by protection. 
is, in the middle States, guarded, and their iron masters | 
secured, as if by a wall of iron. 


The iron market} 


If then, when we sell our coarse cotton cloth for 
six, we really get twelve cents, it must be true that when 


In the South, cotton, rice, tobacco, sugar, are|the planter, as he may now, sells his cotton wool for t« 
;centsa pound,he really getstwenty. Hisstaple has not bee: 


reduced in value or real price. It isa pecuniary delusion 


Why should the same sys-| Money has doubled in value, and he gets as much for his 





tem of laws secure the cotton fields of one region, and} 
sacrifice the flocks of another? Why should the raw ma-| 


cotton at this time as he did in 1816, when Mr. Lownd¢ 
and Mr. Calhoun introduced and established the great 
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ates of & cotton tariff of that year. The whole clamor excited by | of a value not less than forty millions of dollars. The wool 
mn and J that oracle is then false, delusive, and an insult to the com-|annually equals nearly thirty millions; and the cloths 
to the mon sense and common honesty of the nation. wrought in households, and in manufactories, amount in 
Nay, sir, cotton wool has really increased in value | value to not less than sixty millions of dollars. 
efit of TB since the enactment of that tariff. A pound of cotton} Such an interest must not be lost in a country like this. 
of the wool would then exchange for but one yard of coarse |It must be protected. England and the coadjutors of 
ket at 9 cotton; but it will now exchange for one yard and a half. | England have devoted it to destruction. It seems intend- 
steady Neither ought the planter to complain when his staple |ed that it should follow in the wake of the West India 
in the has, in relation to cloth made from it, advanced fifty per|trade; and, according to one of the bills on our table, 
on the cent. in value; he, I say, ought not to complain because} perish by the same hand. Has not that his first exploit 
What labor has, in the protection States, advanced in relation to| earned fame enough for one man? It will never be for- 
in Our thesame fabric somewhat more in value. In 1816, alaborer| gotten, ‘while the sea rolls a wave.” Must he also sacrifice 
srotec. could obtain for his day’s work four yards only of coarse | our sheep, together with our ships, to this his own god of 
home cotton cloth; but he can now obtain for it from twelve to|the ocean? 
of our sixteen yards. | He did not learn this in the Kinderhook school. That 
ling to Money, Adam Smith says, may vary as a standard of|he found there no estimation of national honor, is not won- 
or toll, J value, but labor cannot; its value is uniform and eternally |derful; for men seldom keep a price current of commo- 
ucts of the same. Competition has doubtless reduced the market | dities in which they never deal. | He must, nevertheless, 
ompe- price of cotton; but the same cause has much more reduced | have found there a great regard for sheep. ‘The master 
ly pro- the value of the fabrics manufactured from that product. | of that school had a special care for his own flock, if not 
oreign It thus appears that the effects of protection are not} for the fleeces of other men; and it is well remembered 
dollars only an entire removal from our consumption of all duty | how anxiously he urged the holding of the Harrisburg 
tes be or toll imposed on foreign products to secure that protec-}convention, for the’ purpose of protecting that flock. 
of that tion, but also a great reduction in price, necessarily result- Would he have permitted this treasury knife to be put to 
) every ing from that competition which arises from securing | the throat of that flock? No, sir, not until he bad been 
to the the whole domestic market to the productions of our own | well paid for it. Was that done at Baltimore? Not unless 
» hats, country. Nor is this all; for both facts and reasonings are | Virginia shall duly honor his Albany draft. 
e, car. abundant to show that this market is supplied with all pro-| Sir, the treasury tariff is more than a knife. It is a 
Why tected commodities at a cheaper rate than it could, with-|consuming sword, whetted for the slaughter, and will, if 
hiloso out impost, duty, or toll, be supplied with like commodities |by our enactment of it, put into British hands, destroying 
or toll, from any foreign production. more than one hundred millions of property, earned by 
cer to Where, then, shall we find in our market those cases} hard labor, preserved by careful economy, and now used 
If this of outrageous imposition, so boldly and so unjustly on this|for the most needful purposes, by the very best men in 
1 some floor attributed to our domestic manufacturers? When the nation. I know this House must and will reject this 
Is that and where have they charged and received the Liverpool | treasury tariff; but that is not enough; for nothing short 
roduc price for domestic cloths, with the duty added to that|of perfect protection can preserve it; and none but bad 
whole? price? Do those planters, who have made allegation here |men can dream, much less believe, that such men will 
hen fo- until the very echoes have learned the language of inso-|live satisfied in a nation which refuses that protection, 
ty may lent abuse; do they, when they sell their cotton to those | when it costs nothing, and at the same time gives a protec- 
yrotec manufacturers, demand the Liverpool price, with the duty | tion to others, at the annual cost of many millions. 
ny part of thirty-eight per cent. added? Do they, when they sell} Why,after all, sir, do we stand here debating the expe- 
‘orever their manufactured tobacco, exact the Richmond price,with |diency of any system of laws’? Has not the same oracular 
the duty of one hundred and thirty-three per cent. added?|sapience who has in this Hall brought into light so many 
tion to Why do they accuse others of doing what they themselves | ‘* splendid miracles” of wisdom, finally and flatly told us 
has re- could never do, although they might be knaves, unless|that we cannot create wealth by legislation? It is, I pre- 
ips the their customers were at the same time fools? Sir, does|sume, because we cannot legislate cotton, rice, or tobac- 
rouglit competition among planters prevent their adding the | CO; or enact grass, corn, provisions, or manufactured 
ces the amount of the protecting duties to the price of their cot-|fabrics. Sir, fences will not cultivate the soil; but, never- 
market ton, rice, and tobacco; and will not the same competition | theless, most farmers build them. ‘That little island, in 
entions take from the manufacturers the power to add the like du- | the quiet waters of Narragansett bay, which has given its 
y these ties to their fabrics? jname to the State honoring me with a seat in this Hall; 
ication The war of the anti-protection planters against the |that island, so dear to all dwellers upon it, and so lovely 
tied. American manufacturers of that staple is unjust, unnatu-|in the eves of all travellers; that island, I say, sir, is by 
us that ral, and, if attended with success, must prostrate and de-|walls so separated into highways, and farms, and 
1816 stroy an interest more productive than their own. The jlots, that these fences have cost more than the soil 
in. that whole cotton production of those seven States does not jitself, with all its abundant fertility. ‘The farmers of that 
Thus, equal twenty millions of dollars annually; while in that |island never, as | presume, imagined that the building of 
coarse ime more than thirty-two millions are produced by the /those stone walls would, without other labor, make fields 
nces it cotton manufacturing establishments of our country. |ofcorn, or pastures, meadows, orchards, or gardens. They 
sat ten hese interests have in themselves no hostility, but natural-| were intended for « protection to all the various products 
have so ly travel together, and mutually aid and ‘support each | which might be cultivated on the several parcels of those 
icy we other. Do the planters highly prize their cotton fields? |lands. Could that island have been cultivated so as it has 
ntation So do the manufacturers regard their looms, spindles, wa- | been, and is now, or indeed in any profitable manner, with- 
1 nails, terfalls, and villages. The South enjoys perfect protec-| out these fences for security of the whole and all parts of 
y equal tion of her great interest, but is moving heaven and earth | the production’ 
oth for to destroy the great and kindred interest of the North. Be; Let it be admitted that legislation cannot create wealth; 
t when assured, sir, that an interest so important to the nation |can the same source of wisdom inform us how much wealth 
for tc must not, will not, cannot be sacrificed to Southern cupidi- would have been produced in the world had the whole 
t been ty or ambition. science and art of legislation never been introduced into 
lusion Sir, in our anxiety to preserve the cotton, we must not it? Legislation, truly, cannot create land, or life, or li- 
for his overlook the woollen trade. ‘his trade is already im- berty, or any physical production of human labor; but itcan 
ywndes mense, and, if protected, must in time rival that of any |and does give that protection without which none of these 
great European nation. Already the sheep in our country are could exist to uny useful purpose. For we have, from 
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«* Man is a plundering animal.” Whether he himself be 
more or less than one of the race, he must admit that 
against such an animal the protection of laws is not only 
just, but absolutely necessary. 

Let us, then, inquire what will be the effects of remov- 
ing all protection. I do not say all protection by fences 
on lands, or by laws to preserve life, liberty, and pro- 
perty; all protection of domestic production by commer- 
cial regulations is here intended. Nor will I request gen- 
tlemen from the anti-protection States to consider the hun- 
dreds of millions of property which must be destroyed, or 
the utter ruin of some, if not all, the other States. For, 
by the South Carolina theory, this is a question of justice, 
not of preservation; as if any thing in a nation could be 
just which does not intend the preservation of all. 


Suppose the South Carolina project, or some other of 


the same character, were adopted, and a law were enact- 
ed reducing impost duty or toll on foreign commodities 
admitted into our market to twelve or fifteen, or any other 
per cent. clearly below the rate required for the protec- 
tion of any domestic manufactured fabrics; what effects 
would follow? First of all, such a tide of foreign manu- 
factured importation would rise, and rush into the home 
market, as would sweep all home production and home 
producers out of it. Prices would immediately fall below 
the cost of production in any country. Itis admitted, and 
therefore intended, that two-thirds, at least, of all the ma- 
nufacturers, and perhaps all the mechanics of our country, 
would be overwhelmed and ruined by this torrent of im- 
portation. Rich men, great capitalists, could withstand 
the deluge; for a minor part only of their property is 
vested in these establishments. Small men, those of a 
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the same source, received this very civilized aphorism:| sixty millions, and supply thirty millions by domestic ma. 


nufactures, it is evident that this $60,000,000, at fifteen 
per cent. for importation, and fifteen percent. for duty, wil 
come into the market at $18,000,000 over its original cost. 

At what price will the $30,000,000 furnished by do. 
mestic manufacture come to the consumption of the coun. 
try? If it be admitted, and it is not controverted, that our 
manufacturers can furnish cloth, either cotton or woollen, 
at as small a cost for fabrication as the foreigner, our fy. 
brics do now, and they will then, be originally no more 
costly than those of the foreigner. England would soon 
take care, by export or other duty, that the raw material 
of her woollen manufacture should not come to our un. 
protected consumption, as that of the cotton does not come 
to it at a lower cost than that of our own. 

If a yard of English cloth which cost for material and 
fabric in Yorkshire one dollar, be sold at the New York 
market for one dollar and thirty cents, then will a yard of 
American cloth, of equal material and equal fabric, bring 
in that market one dollar and thirty cents. There can be 
but one price at the same time for commodities of the 
same quality, in the same market. The foreigner will 
fix that price; and the domestic manufacturer cannot, if 
he would, reduce it to the consumer. For the merchant 
ever does, and ever must, sell at the market price, let the 
cost have been what it may. He cannot sell goods of the 
same qualities at different prices, at different ends of his 
counter. 

The consumption of the nation will, therefore, pay for 
its domestic supply thirty per cent. above its cost. It will 
be said that so great profits will call capital to the trade, 
and soon reduce them. Do you believe that American 
capitalists, warned as they would be by the disasters of the 


few spindles; middling men of some thousands; and rich | last war, will not be cautious of involving themselves by 
men of many thousands, but of no other property, must/ disastrous competition in another? Do they not know that 
go down with the torrent. Whoever has kept alive com-|if the foreigner be driven from the market, competition 
petition in your market, and been satisfied with small pro-| would soon reduce prices and diminish profits? Admit, 
fits, will be seen no more in that market. Rich men, the | however, that profits so great would call loudly for capi- 
foundation of whose massy wealth is settled and fixed be-| tal to join the trade; where would it be found? $150,000,000 
low the level of any thing which moves in the current of} will have been consumed by the last conflict. This was 
human events, would stand on their own rock unmoved, | the savings patiently accumulated by forty years of toil and 
while hurried by them, men, and buildings, and machine-}economy. If, after such another length of time, there 
ry, and goods, ‘*.@pparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto.” | should be another sum accumulated equal to another con 


Perhaps at the end of three years this commercial war | flict, then another manufacturing war may be waged, if 


might terminate. 


umph of the forcigner. For, although a fragment of our 


manufactures would remain, and the great capitalists who| 


own manufactories might then begin again to work them, 
yet foreigners, being in full possession of our markets, 


In whose favor? In the complete tri-| 


the men of those times are no more prudent than their 
predecessors. The victory will be settled, doubtless, as 
it was before, unless the Government of those times shall 
be much wiser than it is intended the present shall be. 
The capitalists will then really receive what they could 


would furnish at least two-thirds parts of the supply of| never obtain under a protection of the consumption, as 


those markets. American capitalists, the survivors of the 
war, might supply the other third part. 
ants would soon forget their belligerent feelings, and, be- 
coming firm friends, look out together for reimbursement 


These combat-} 


well as a protection of the production of the country; and 
what, to avoid the imaginary payment of to middling in- 
terest men, you will have truly fixed on your own shoul- 
ders, in favor of the opulent. You will pay to them nine 


of their expenditures in the conflict; and thus would draw| millions a year, and call it a bounty, till your heart aches. 


from the consumption of our country which they were 
then mutually to furnish with necessary commodities. The 
foreigner would supply much the greatest part, and, there- 
fore, his products would govern the market price. To 
what would that price amount? What would be the ele- 
ments composing it? First, the full amount of all the ori- 
ginal cost in the foreign country; second, the commis- 
sions, freight, interest, and insurance expended on im- 
portation; third, the impost duty, or toll, charged for 
entry of the market, and selling there. The cost of im- 
portation could not be less than fifteen per cent., and the 
duty would doubtless equal fifteen more. 

The amount of our whole cotton consumption is now 
not less than $40,000,000 annually, and our woollen equals 
about $60,000,000. By the South Carolina theory, we are 
to grow rich under a system of making little for our- 
selves, and because foreigners can make cheaper, import- 
ing much from abroad. 


In God’s name you may be assured no man will contradict 
you. The $90,000,000 of cotton and wovllen fabrics con- 
sumed by our country will then come to its. consumption 
at a cost of twenty-seven millions over and above the cost 
of production. Nine millions will be paid to the United 
States; nine millions must, to the mortification of South 
Carolina, go to Old England; and, to balance that calamity, 
the other nine will, I think, come to New England. This, 
or a greater burden, will be placed on the consumption 
of our country by destroying protection. A greater will 
it be, for you will overwhelm the trade in leather, hats, 
shoes and boots, glass and cabinet ware, carriages, salt, 
molasses, and sugar. ‘This might be endured if it did not 
come in conflict with our present glorious and progres- 
sive system of equalizing the ownership of the products 
of labor and capital. A greater, if any can be greater, 
a paramount evil would fall on our country. A greater 


Suppose, however, we import| importation of manufactured fabrics must be sustained by 
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a great exportation of raw material. The cost of the 
transportation of such material abroad for fabrication, or 
to pay for that fabrication, and the foreign duty, if any, 
must all be paid by us who consume these fabrics, and 

id, too, in addition to the cost of our own duty or toll, 
and of importing them into our own country. For in all 
exchanges of raw produce for manufactured fabrics, made 
for mutual consumption, between agricultural and manu- 
facturing nations, the ultimate consumer, the agricultural 
nation, does, and forever must, pay all the expenses of 
such exchanges. 

This, sir, is the great secret of excessive wealth and ex- 
cessive poverty among different nations. This, sir, fixes 
anew curse, in addition to ** briers and thorns,” upon na- 
tions who are mere ‘tillers ofthe ground.”? He, who, in 
pursuit of any fanciful scheme of free trade, or corrupt 
ambition, shall bring this consuming curse upon our coun- 
try, shall be as long remembered in the annals of it as he 
has been who, by his delinquency, first brought the burn- 
ing blast of God’s indignation upon the earth. Be he the 
Cooper, or any disciple of that English renegade of the 
South, there will be retribution for the deed. 

Once more: whenever the markets of the world, press- 
ed by the increased amount of our raw material, will not 
absorb the whole, or will not return a value equal to the 
amount of our imported fabrics, in what shall we pay the 
balance’? In United States’ stocks? That was our resource 
informer years, but that must fail when those stocks are 
discharged and cancelled. Shall we pay in United States’ 
Bank stocks, or bank bills? The bank is denounced by the 
same power which sent the anti-protection law from the 
treasury. We must, in future years, pay the balance of 
our over-importations in money—in our current coin, or 
that coin in our banks which is the basis of our currency. 
One dollar in silver sent abroad will take out of circula- 
tion four dollars; ong million, four millions; twenty mil- 
lions, eighty millions. When circulation is full; when 
money is plenty, and prices high, imported goods will be 
sold, and sold by British prudence ona long credit. As 
dollars are withdrawn from banks to export for payment 
of foreign balances, circulation will shrink, money become 
searce, prices fall, and payment must be made ina cur- 
rency at twenty-five or fifty per cent. above the contract 
price. A skilful management of this cash balance of fo- 
reign trade by the nation on which we must be dependent 
for the necessaries of life, will lick up all the small dust 
not before swept away by that trade, and leave the land 
bare, and the people slaves to a few opulent men in this 
and other countries. If any blight more destructive than 
this system of exportation and importation can be spread 
over our country, it must be brought upon us by this mil- 
dew of extortion. We shall feel the full meaning of in- 
spiration: ** What the caterpillar has not consumed, the 
canker-worm shall destroy.” 

The siren song of the agitator has filled the too credu- 
lous ear of the South with notes of delusion touching di- 
versities of interests in our country, despotism of majori- 
ties in our Government, and the more than millennial 
glories of free trade. 

Sir, in the name of our country, the endeared mother 
ofus all, 1 demand what diversity of interests calls for any 
diversity of protection against foreign nations. One great 
system equally protectsall. Like the sunshine, it warms 
every field; like the rain of heaven, it cherishes every 
growth. Who cannot fish, or sail the seas, and be pro- 
tected in his labor? What man choosing to hunt or fell the 
forest may not, under protection, do it in safety? Will 
not the same system of commercial regulation protect the 
workshop, the farm, and the plantation? Do not the same 
laws equally fence around by protection, and thus secure 
the whole domestic market to the different products of 
the North and the South, and alike spread the bright zo- 
diac, the stars and zones of national protection, over what- 
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ever portion of those products either may choose to send 
to the markets of other countries? 

Talk not of a bounty given by protection to the products 
of labor-saving machinery, but look to your own water- 
falls; yoke the mighty power of their streams to such ma- 
chinery of your own, and this bounty, if the laws give one, 
will certainly come into your own hands. 

Who dares to tell the people of the South that they 
cannot do this ‘* without a long train of disastrous experi- 
ments’? New England has, at her own cost, made all 
those experiments. Thousands of men there, who, by 
unceasing toil and expenditure, have perfected the whole 
machinery, will give to you the patterns, or will set up the 
works for you, and will be either your partners or the in- 
structors of your people, or your laborers, just as you may 
choose. In five years the white manufacturing labor of 
the South may compete with that of the North; and then 
no diversity of production will have left to agitators the 
bewitching cant of a diversity of interests; for if no war 
be made on New England by the political economists of 
South Carolina, because the winters of the South will not 
permit them to make ice and snow storms, no war will be 
threatened against South Carolina by the working men of 
New England, because the summers of our region will not 
permit us to grow cotton, rice, and tobacco. 

For the evils of a republican Government, a Govern- 
ment by the people, by the majority, of which, with so 
mighty a pathos, and in terms so just and becoming, they 
complain, there is, I do confess, very little probability of 
any adequate remedy. We cannot palter on such a ques- 
tion. No power on earth can absolve us from the obliga- 
tion of those oaths by which we have sworn to support the 
constitution of that republican Government; that Govern- 
ment of the majority which the people of the United States, 
in all their capacities as men, as citizens of those United 
States, and as citizens of each State, have established for 
themselves asa nation, and by which they have bound 
themselves as a nation to guaranty to each portion of them- 
selves, as citizens of each several State, a like form of re- 
publican Government. 

This Government is the model at which the nations of 
the world are looking with admiration and hope. Most 
Governments in other ages have been, and most Govern- 
ments in other countries now are, minority Governments; 
und men in those regions are now struggling, sword in 
hand, to change the depository of power from one, or the 
few, to the many--to the majority; while we, who seem 
to have been sheltered by the visible arm, and directed 
by the audible voice of God himself, would now, like the 
perverse Hebrew, give our worship to the abominations of 
those countries where our fathers were holdenin bondage. 

What can we do for the discontented spirits of South 
Carolina’ If the people of the United States, regardless 
of the solemn guaranty to secure to every citizen, in each 
State, the benefit of a Government by the majority, should 
permit any part of the people of that State to put them- 
selves under a minority Government, would the other 
part of those citizens of that State be compellable to sub- 
mit to such Government? Could those who might choose 
to leave this Government, and make themselves a kind of 
annexment to some minority Government of Europe, if 
they were a majority, I say, how could they, by their own 
principles, compel the minority part of the State to go 
with them? For the majority, they say, is a tyrant. 

Should they establish a minority Government of their 
own, call that minority a king, and elect for their monarch 
a James the First, and do it by a majority of at least one, 
could that king, with any face of justice, or any hope of 
success, call on the minority of that State to take the oath 
of allegiance at the foot of his throne, or in any other 
place? Would not that minority name that majority a ty- 
ranny, and call on the people of the United States to fulfil 
their guaranty’ 
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It is not material to ask what response would be made| Let the maniac spirit of free trade throw open your 
to this call; for how, how could South Carolina, thus di-| ports, and this balance would grow to a fearful magnitude, 
vided and at war against herself, escape utter ruin? 1{and fall on the country like an avalanche. 
will not, I cannot look at the forms of utter desolation] Perfect your system of protection, and it will soon melt 
and horror covering her whole region; a region of war, |down and disappear against you; and a new one will rise 
a universal battle field. No thought of flight or submis-|up on your side of the ocean, and against Europe. Free 
sion; and*the last father, who, in the last onset, might |trade, sir! it is the meretricious libertiné of commercial 
cleave down his own son, would be left alone in the land |intercourse; protection is the pure matron, the chaste mo- 
to do the rights of sepulture toa whole people. Sir, one |ther of domestic comforts. 
of the brightest zones is rent from our political zodiac.| What heresy we are doomed to hear! * Free trade” 
A star of the first magnitude is not in our constellation. |is, under the South Carolina theory, ‘the true spirit of 
Let the statesmen of our times well and long deliberate, | christianity.” To such doctrine we may justly reply in the 
before they fix any principle in our Government, or make |language of one who understood the principles of that 
any issue under.it, which cannot be tried otherwise than |sublime system quite as well as Dr. Cooper, or his disci. 
by battle. ples. ‘*He who doth not take care of his own, and espe- 

If any majority do that, under the forms of the con- cially of his own household, hath denied the faith, and is 
stitution, which the constitution does not warrant, and the | worse than an infidel.” 
interest of any man or any number of men be thereby| Let not this House deny that faith; let not the represen. 
injured, the people have by that very constitution provid-|tatives of this people destroy that protection by which 
ed a tribunal, than which none can be more independent, |alone due provision can be made for that great household. 
none is more upright, by which all questions touching all! Sir, the people claim the right to their own market; the 
such abuses of power, raised between the majority and|right to be supplied by that market; the right to sup- 
minority, the many and the few, may be, must be, peace-| ply it themselves with the products of their own indus. 
ably, constitutionally, and justly settled. Leave, then, sir, |try; and the right, for that purpose, to regulate the admis- 
leave brute force to brute beasts or to barbarous men;|sion, or to exclude the entrance of foreigners and their 
but let all men, where christianity and civilization are | products. 
found, adjust and determine their controversies by the} The revolution was achieved for this. The constitu 
arbitrament of law and justice. tion, for these purposes, was established; and all the fiscal 

Of all the claims made by the minority against the ma-| legislation under that constitution, during forty years, has 
jority, the most unjust, the most cruel, is the claim on|been so contrived, as that it might ultimately produce a 
them for free trade. system of perfect protection to the domestic industry of 

Not until all lands, in all climates, yield a return alike|the whole country. 
valuable to human labor; not until that labor shall be| Sir, the laws proposed by the several committees and 
equally productive in every country; not until all countries | by the treasury, unless greatly modified, seem to me some 
are equally advanced in the arts of production, and equal-|more, some less calculated to repeal the legislation and 
ly in possession of the instruments required for that pro-|destroy the labors of forty years. They do, for all its es- 
duction, can the world, without ruin to nations, adopt that | sential benefits, abolish the constitution, and render all the 
system of trade which the Utopian fanatics require the | toils and perils of the revolution a useless waste of wealth 
majority of this nation to establish. and blood. 

God separated the human race into families, tribes, na-|__ Protection was the great purpose of our fathers in the 
tions; and that all parts of the earth might be peopled, he | colonies, in the confederation, and in the Union. Protection, 
gave to each the great principles of individuality, self-pre- | not from the violence of war or the fear of losing blood, 
servation, self-defence. not protection from the sword and of life, but protection 

Free trade is at war with all these principles, and would | of their labors, and that they might, under the shade of 
teach men to look to the labors of other nations, in other|their own institutions, quietly eat the bread of toil and 
regions, for that support which God intended each nation | contentment. F 
should draw from its own labor, in its own country. Let not men vainly dream, whatever we of this House 

Commerce among nations will still have material enough | may do, let none vainly dream that the sons of such fi- 
for its operations, without any exchange between them of| thers will now, for any fear of what never appalled those 
the great staple necessaries of life. What nation could| fathers, and from whom they ‘inherit no trembling;” let 
prosper, or remain in a condition of political indepen-|not, I say, political projectors, or political philosophers, 
dence, if made dependent for bread, or clothing, on any| vainly dream that those sons, disturbed by the ‘thick 
other country? coming fancies” of any men, will give up that protection 

Had England drawn one-half her bread from the United |so purchased, so sustained, so cherished. 
States, from the peace of 1793 up to the commencement] The evils threatened are well considered; men will not 
of the long embargo, what would have been her fate un-| fly from them, who never fled from any thing. They will 
der the operations of that measure? Precisely, sir, pre-|not, certainly they will not, fly from these evils, which 
cisely what the projectors of it, both in this country and jare told to them, and which they can measure to ills W hic, 
elsewhere, intended—the subjugation of England to}accumulating throughout all future time, imagination itself 

France. England never will, and never can draw her|can neither measure nor estimate. 

bread from ours, or any other country, without the peril| The evils so fiercely complained of are, as it scems to 

of her political existence. Semi-statesmen in Europe and} me, not evils of our body politic. The ministry of our 

demi-semi-politicians in other countries may curse her |legislation can give to them no remedy. In them, ‘each 

corn laws, but English patriots know their own interests; | patient must minister to himself.” In that ministrat 08, 

and the fanatics of free trade will sooner hear that the|be assured, they may, from all others, ever command the 

island is cut adrift and pushing out to sea, than that her | best services of men, the most efficient aids of patriotism, 

great system of protection is repealed. and a sympathy as pure and undy ing as, I trust in God, 
Wi'l you open your ports to all the world, while the|our Union and brotherhood may be imperishable. 

ports of all the world are closed against you? How can 


you buy more from England unless England will buy expressed his willingness to give way, if he oe 
more from you? Already she buys less of your cotton, | vote on the question would be taken forthwith. 

rice, and tobacco, than you buy of her manufactures; and 
you have a balance annually to pay to her in money. 


Mr. J. could urge, but at that late hour, (then six o’clock, 





Mr. JARVIS, of Maine, having next obtained the floor, 


Mr. E. EVERETT said that he wished to hear what 
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and after a sitting of eight hours, it was not tobe expect-|Union. That was a sentiment he never expected to have 
ed that he could do justice to the subject. He therefore | heard from any American citizen who enjoyed the protec- 
moved the committee to rise. tion of a constitution which was the envy of the world. 
The motion was negatived—yeas 60, nays 84. Least of all, could he have expected to hear such lan- 
Mr. McDUFFIE observed that it must be obvious to|guage in the Hall of the House of Representatives. It 
the House that he felt it incumbent upon him to reply to| was too grave a subject for him. It could cause no smile 
the various arguments made on the subject before them; | upon his lips. On the contrary, it filled him with horror 
yet he would forbear doing so, in the hope that the ques-|and disgust. He hoped, therefore, to hear no more about 
tion would be this day disposed of in the committee, and, |it, and he would conclude by expressing his trast that 
when the subject was brought into the House, he would|every man weuld prepare himself for a satisfactory ad- 
go into details, as other gentlemen would have a like op-|justment of the important subject, by giving away on the 
portunity given them, and he entreated the committee to| one side all that could be, and taking on the other what 
come to a speedy decision on the amendments before |they could get, &c. But any thing sooner than even talk- 
them. ing about a dissolution of the Union. Whatever grievan- 
Mr. JARVIS then again took the floor, but waived his|ces the States, or any of them, labored under, could be 
right to accommodate remedied hereafter by conventions, until, finally, all mat- 
Mr. THOMAS, of Louisiana, who expressed his desire |ters would be made right. With these views, he once 
to make some explanation in defence of the State of which | more entreated members to meet one another on the sub- 
he wasa representative. His colleague [Mr. Buttarp]|ject like honest, sensible fellows, and not have even in 
had yesterday stated that Louisiana was a republican State, | thought the bursting asunder of the bands of this glorious 
and that, come what would; she would stick to the Union.| Union, which had been attained by the blood and exer- 
Mr. T. said he rose to confitm what his colleague had said, | tions of their fathers. 
for he had spoken nothing but the truth. But, however} Mr. CARSON rose, and, in reply to the observations of 
republican the State really was, nis friend from North Ca-| Mr. Tuomas, expressed his satisfaction that the circum- 
rolina [Mr. Carson] had endeavored to deprive her of| stances detailed by him had placed the conduct of the Le- 
her republican character, and charged that her Legisla-| gislature of Louisiana altogether in a new light. He had 
ture had, in 1814, departed from republican principles. | pleasure in acknowledging that the explanation was en- 
Such a charge had been heretofore made against the Le-/|tirely satisfactory, so much so as to remove the impres- 
gislature, but it had been most improperly made, and had |sions which had been made upon his mind as to their con- 
originated altogether in misconception of a circumstance | duct. 
occurring at the time the British army was besieging New, Mr. JARVIS having obtained the floor a second time, 
Orleans. Mr. T. proceeded at length to detail the cir-| gave way in order that the question on the amendment 
cumstances of the restraint of the Legislature by the or-| might be taken without debate. 
ders of General Jackson, by posting sentinels atthe door;| Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, rose, with respect to the 
and he vindicated, with force and feeling, the people of) amendment of Mr. Davis, in his absence, and in his name 
New Orleans from the reproach that was cast upon them, | withdrew it. As he knew it was his intention to modify 
that they were willing to give up and make terms with | it very much, it would be an injustice to have the question 
the enemy. He allowed all possible merit to the militia} taken on it under these circumstances. 
of Tennessee and Kentucky for their assistance, but he} Leave being given, the amendment of Mr. Davis was 
maintained that, only for the neglect that had been com-)| withdrawn; thereupon, as the former amendment offered 
mitted in not having a depot of arms in New Orleans, the by Mr. Jewett to that amendment fell of course, 
people of Louisiana felt so much their own situation, that} Mr. JEWETT proposed the following, viz. 
they were capable and willing to defend themselves. He! ‘In the fifth line of the second section, after the word 
scouted the idea that any people would be thought mad | ‘whereof,’ strike out the words ‘at the;’ and in the sixth 
enough to contemplate a surrender to an enemy, between | line, strike out the words ‘ place of exportation,’ and in- 
whom and the town their own army lay, whom they could|sert the words ‘in the principal markets of the United 
not hope to persuade into their measures. The whole! States;? and in the eighth line of the second section, 
charge had originated in the misconception of a message | strike out the words ‘at the place of exportation,’ and 
delivered by General Jackson, who, hearing of such ajinsert the words ‘in the principal markets of the United 
thing from one of his aids, sent a message to Governor '|States.’” 
Claiborne to inquire into it; instead of which the message} [This amendment refers to valuations. } 
for inquiry was construed into a positive order, and the; The question being taken thereon, the vote stood, yeas 
Legislature had a guard placed over them. General Jack-|46, nays 56. [No quorum. ] 
son no doubt did what was right, in desiring Governor} A second count being demanded, 
Claiborne to have the matter inquired into; and, further,; Mr. STEWART wished the gentleman from New York 
if true, as was said, in that event, to blow them all up. |to give some explanation of his views. 
He would have said the same; for if the charge had been) Mr. JEWETT said that his object in introducing the 
true, they could not have been too soon blown up from|amendment was to prevent various frauds which had 
this world into the land of spirits. fle knew every manin|been committed under the former bill, and which would 
the Legislature, and almost in the State, and could testify | still be perpetrated under the provisions contained in the 
that the charge made to their prejudice was altogether un-|bill from the Committee on Manufactures, which direct- 
deserved; and he felt it his duty to make this explanation|ed that the valuation upon which the duties were to be 
at once, as we all know, from experience, truth seldom|rated should be taken at the place of exportation. His 
travels such a distance after falsehood. After a lengthen-|amendment, if adopted, would render the valuation more 
ed explanation into the local affairs of the State during | certain. 
the war, Mr. 'T’. said that, with respect to the tariff sub-| Mr. CAMBRELENG briefly remarked that there would 
ject, he did not consider it at all as a party question. be one practical inconvenience sure to follow from the 
General Jackson, he said, was, as he [Mr. 'T.] himself|adoption of such an amendment, viz. that the duties on 
was, in favor of a judicious tariff. ‘To promote this ob-|the several articles to be imported would be as variable 
ject, Mr. T. called on the committee to lend all their aid, |as the places were numerous from which they were im- 
to bend somewhat to each other, and not even in their] ported. 
thoughts to have ideas, much less to speak the language| After some further debate, in which Mr. MARSHALL, 
in daily utterance in the House, about a dissolution of the | Mr. STEWART, and Mr, BOULDIN took part, 
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The question on the amendment of Mr. Jewrrr was} now to destroy their interests at a blow, without any com. 
put, and negatived—-yeas 76, nays 85. pensatory advantage to any other interest in the Union 

Mr. WILKIN, of New York, then proposed the fol-|He referred to the extensive manufacture of satinets. 
lowing: which was now in danger of total prostration, and warmly 

**In the second section, strike out all from the fifth to| remonstrated against the course that seemed to have been 
the eleventh line, inclusive, and insert the following: resolved upon. 

**On woul unmanufactured, four cents, and, also, inad-|_ Mr. CAMBRELENG observed that he had not troubleg 
dition thereto, fifty per centum ad valorem; and all wool} the House on this business, although it was known he was 
imported on the skin shall be estimated as to weight and| against the protective system altogether. But if the pro- 
value, and shall pay the same rate of duty as other import-| posed plan for valuation in our own ports was better than 
ed wool.” the one we had at present, he would willingly concur jy, 

The question on which amendment being taken, it was|it. He however did not consider it so, and proceeded to 
lost—yeas 48, nays not counted. instance the inconvenience and difficulty that would arise 

Mr. HOFFMAN urged the committee to proceed and | tothe merchants from its adoption. He contended that great 
take the vote on the amendment offered by Mr. Srew-| inequality would ensue; that a variable rate of duty, arising 
arr. If that was to be acted on, as it was a substitute for | from a variable valuation in places distant from each other 
the bill of the Committee on Manufactures, it would save | must be productive of injustice. He saw no way to avert the 
much time for them to know it. If it was not to be acted | prejudicial consequences of such a state of things, and be- 
upon, then the committee might proceed with the bill from} lieved it would create individual injustice to the merchant, 
the Committee on Manufactures, and discuss its detuils, | of much greater importance than any fraud that bad been 
and thus have some prospect of bringing the subject to alalleged to have been perpetrated on the revenue could 
close. If the committee did not adopt this course, he | possibly bring. Mr. C. maintained that, in effect, the 
thought they were laboring to little, if any purpose. valuation was made here by the present law, and which 

Mr. INGERSOLL rose to propose an amendment, but| gave to the appraisers tull power to increase the duties to 
gave way to ten per cent. on the transportation charges; that, as the 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, who, having come into| appraisers had always a variety of invoices from different 
the Hall, submitted the following, as a modification, and | foreign ports, they would afford to them as sure a guide 
in lieu of his former amendment, which had been with-|to fix their valuation as any that could be found. The Se- 
drawn: cretary of the Treasury had been anxious, in consequence 

**Strike out from line twelve to line twenty-eight, inclu-|of the clamor which was made as to frauds on the re- 


*¢ On all milled and fulled cloths, made wholly of wool, 
and known by the name of plains or kerseys, the value 
whereof shall not exceed thirty-five cents the square yard, 
and on all blankets made of wool, the value whereof shall 
not exceed one dollar each, five per centum ad valorem. 

**On worsted stuff goods, ten per centum ad valorem. 

**On worsted and woollen yarn, four cents a pound, 
and fifty per centum ad valorem. 

** On hosiery, mits, gloves, bindings, and blankets, ex- 
cept as above, thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

*©On Brussels, Turkey, three-ply, ingrain, and Wilton Mr. ADAMS rose to express his hope that the amend- 
carpeting, seventy cents the square yard. ment now submitted by his colleague [Mr. Davis] 

** On ingrained and Venetian carpeting, forty-five cents| would prevail. He would state, in reply to the observa- 
the square yard. tions of the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Camureceyc,| 

«On all other kinds of carpeting of wool, or of which | who stated that the Secretary of the Treasury had given 
wool is a component part, twenty-five per centum ad va-)up the plan now proposed by his colleague as impracti- 
lorem. jcable, that he [Mr. A.] did not so understand it to be the 

*¢On all other manufactures of wool, or of which wool | fact. He had many deliberations with the Sceretary on 
is a component part, and on ready made clothing, fifty per | the subject, and, from all that passed, he had no doubt that 
centum. lif they, or either of them, had then supposed that the 

** Provided, however, that the duty on flannels and|abandonment of the graduation of duties by minimum 
baizes shall not be less than twenty cents the square yard;|could have been accomplished, that the valuation of the 
and provided, further, that the duties levied as aforesaid |duty at home, and the abandonment, would have gone 
on manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall be acom-|together, and a provision to that effect would have been 
ponent part, shall be assessed on thecurrent wholesale |found in the bills reported to the House. They both 
market value thereof in the principal markets of the Unit- |agreed that many gross frauds had been perpetrated under 
ed States, which value shall be ascertained by the apprais- |the former system, by valuation abroad, where the parties 
ers; and it shall be the duty of each and every collec-| were interested in making false returns, and the change 
tor, where any such goods shall be entered and appraised, | was not adopted by the Committee on Manufactures, bc- 
to cause the time ahd place of entry, the valuation made | cause it was understood that the manufacturers were then 
by the appraisers, and the number of yards, to be perma-| generally adverse to such change; but since it was ascer- 
nently marked on each piece of goods, in such manner as | tained that the minimum system was to be abandoned, he 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall direct.” |had learned that they now preferred that the valuation 

Upon this amendment a desultory debate arose, (it be- |should be made here, where, with proper care, every 
ing past eight o’clock P. M.,) of which the following is fraud might be prevented. He therefore was warranted 
a brief outline. jin saying, that if this had been known, it would have 

Mr. HUNTINGTON supported the amendment, insist- | formed part of the bill reported. He, at least, would 
ing on the great value of the woollens manufacture to) have advocated it. 
the country, and the necessity of protecting it. Those| After some further replies to the objections of Mr. C., 
who were now engaged in it had invested their capital, Mr. A. concluded by saying that there could not  possi- 
against their own original wishes, in consequence of a |bly exist such a material difference in the price of such 

tariff forced upon them by others. It would be cruel la great staple as wool, or, in fact, in the price of any at 


was forced to give it up, after due examination of the sub- 
ject in all its bearings, as altogether impraciicable. Mr. 
C. had a further objection to this amendment. By it the 
duty was raised upon the duty and the charges previously 
paid on the importation of the article, in effect, to ninety- 
five per cent., and which alone must operate as a prohi- 
bitory clause. 
Mr. DAVIS dénied that there was any force in th 

objection that the duty contemplated could operate as a 
prohibition. 


| 
sive, and insert-- venue, to adopt the system of home valuation; but he 
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ticle, in the various cities of the Union, as could lead to|do so; but the yeas and nays would show such persons in 
the consequences the gentleman apprehended. If it did/their true colors. Mr. 8. argued at some length, and 
occur, it could only be owing’ to some management or} contended that if the minimum system was to be aban- 
fraud by interested a rene As a certain principle, | doned, and the valuation system not adopted, it would be 
the trade and price of every commodity in cities however! idle for any man to say that any thing whatever had been 
apart, under the same Government and laws, would always | done to protect the wool grower. 
equalize and regulate each other. He, therefore, saw| Mr. SUTHERLAND, with a view to get some action 
nothing impracticable in the amendment, and supported | on the subject, proposed that each amendment should be 
it the rather that, as the manufacturers had been previ-| voted upon in the committee forthwith, subject, however. 
ously dissatisfied with the bill, they would now be satisfied | to an understanding that they would be indulged with the 
with this amendment to it. yeas and nays afterwards on such of the amendments as, 
Mr. CAMBRELENG contended against its adoption, |if rejected, should be again offered in the House. When 
and said it would now appear that, instead of a reduction the bill was there, they might come toa regulation that one 
of the duty being made, they were actually making an/ person only should speak on each side on the several amend- 
increase; in fact, he knew no better plan could be adopt-| ments. He really saw no other way to get on with the subject. 
ed to prohibit imports altogether, and thought it wasso| Mr. REED objected to this suggestion, and moved that 
palpably so as to be too monstrous a proposition to be|the committee rise, but withdrew in favor of 
debated by reasonable men. Mr. ADAMS, who observed that the amendment of his 
Mr. HOFFMAN rose again to remind the committee of| colleague was misunderstood in a most important part; 
the necessity that existed for making some progress in| otherwise, gentlemen would not have imputed conse- 
the bill, if it was contemplated ever to go a with it. | quences to arise from it, which did not follow from it. 
Ifthe amendment was rejected, no obstacle could arise to) Mr. A. did not at all understand that the duty was to be 
prevent its being offered and discussed in the House. But) calculated as alleged on the duty paid article, and read, in 


if it was once added to the bill, it might not be in their| support of the valuation being made at home, an extract 


power to strike it out. He contended that by the adoption from a report made on the subject, in which, amongst other 
of this amendment, instead of bringing down the revenue! things, was stated, at length, the extreme inconvenience 
to the legitimate wants of the Government of the country, | which prevailed from the foreign valuations hitherto in 
it appeared to be the object to increase the revenue. | practice, which opened the custom-houses to the most 
It added nearly one hundred per cent. to the duty, more | atrocious frauds, and recommending a change in the sys- 
than was in the bill from the Secretary of the Treasury;|tem, which Mr. A. said was in fact the very proposition 
and that its practical effect would be, what seemed to be lthen before the committee. Mr. A. felt so strongly the 
the prime article in the creed ofthe present time, viz. prohi-| importance of that provision being made, that, if it should 
bition. The groans put forth by the manufacturers of the| be rejected, he would propose a similar amendment to 
present day were not new to his ears, they were just the|the bill from the Committee on Manufactures. This he 
sune that had been put forth in 1828; but he did not see| was induced to do, from the information given him that 
there was cause for them. He opposed this amendment|the proposition would be generally acceptable to the 
in consequence of its large increase of duty beyond what! parties interested. Mr. A. remonstrated against the 
the bill from the Secretary of the Treasury required to| efforts which were making to get these amendments 
bring the revenue down to the wants of the country; and hurried through the committee. But they appeared to 
because, if it should be carried, the same reason urged in jhave forgotten that, until within the last hour or so, 
its favor will be followed in other articles, and there will| there had been scarcely any discussion upon any of the 
be, in fact, no reduction of duty whatever. |amendments, although there had been speeches enough 

Mr. WILLIAMS said, from the difference of opinion| made upon all the subjects generally connected with the 
that existed as to the effects of thisamendment, he thought | bill: whilst no attention was paid to the details of the 
there was no likelihood that the committee could then!amendments, they were then urged to vote without dis- 
come to any proper understanding on it. With a view to| cussion. So that now, when they had at length got to 
have the subject fully discussed, however anxious to make|the substance of the bill, whilst the House was down- 
progress in the bill, he felt it his duty to move that|right tired, and wearied out, they were called on to 
the committee rise. ‘reject every amendment one after the other, that the bill 

The question thereon was put, and negatived—yeas 69, /might be got into the House. This was not the object 
nays 81. \for which a bill was entrusted to a Committee of the 

Mr.ROOT argued against the amendment, and thought| Whole. No, it was there, and there principally, all 
that it would be better at once to pass a direct law to pro-/ matters pertaining thereunto should, of right, be dis- 
hibit the importation of the articles, than have it done in} cussed. The committee should take care how they acted, 
the indirect manner which this amendment undoubt-|for if the bill was once taken into the House, it was 
edly would cause. To be sure, it might be urged that| very apparent how soon the screws would be put on, how 
todo this was unconstitutional, but they might as well}soon the previous question would be sprung upon the bill, 
do it directly as indirectly. They might even, possibly, |and it be passed in a crude state. He must protest against 
better revive the continental system of Bonaparte, and) such haste, particularly on a subject of such vast import- 

































































































































































































































































burn up all foreign manufactures, than proceed the} 
lengths to which gentlemen now wished to carry out their | 
views, 

Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, urged that the amend- | 
ments should be disposed of pro forma, that there might) 
be some prospect of getting the bill into the House. 

Mr. STEWART enlarged upon the great value of the | 
woollen manufacture to this country: he maintained that 
itwas of more general importance than all others. The} 
committee ought to recollect there were one hundred and! 
sixty-seven millions of the people’s money embarked in it. 
Was this a light matter to be hurried through the com- 
mittee? If gentlemen choose to consider it lightly, and 
Vote against the interest of their constituents, they might 


ance, and which would, in his opinion, if not thoroughly 
considered, instead of allaying insurrection, be the most 
calculated to provoke it, more indeed than any other 
measure that could be devised. He moved the committee 
to rise. 

The question thereon was negatived-—yeas 76, nays 80. 

Mr. POLK remarked that his anxiety to get the bill 
through the committee arose from the conviction that if 
it was not acted on that night, they would be just in the 
same state next Saturday night. It appeared to him that, 


lalthough there had been no petition presented from the 


woollen manufacturers, the principle that was now sanc- 
tioned by the amendment, if adopted, went to increase, 
not to reduce the protecting duty. He trusted the com- 
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mittee would not lose sight of the object with which they that he considered it not a litle extraordinary for th. 
had set out—a fair compromise to all the interests of the House, after having so lately passed a law, with the djs. 
country. cussion of which they were so long occupied, now to b¢ 
Mr. DEARBORN restated the opinion that the amend- called on to change it in an important feature by means of 
ment was altogether misunderstood; and he denied thatit a resolution. He, however, had understood, as some rea. 
was the intention of his colleague to increase the protect- son for the change contemplated, that a variety of books 
ing duty. Hecontended that the minimum system being and returns in relation to pensions were at present in the 
to be abolished, it was absolutely necessary to have the War Department, which it would be necessary to incu: 
valuation of the duty made on the article here: no chicane some expense to have copied, or to have transferred to the 
was contemplated. His colleague had expressly stated other department. But he had made some inquiry into 
he did not deem it expedient then to go into details as to the matter, and he learned, that so far from that being 
the rates to be fixed on the manufactured article, until the the case, it was the reverse; and the War Department, 
duty on the wool itself was regulated. If the ad valorem if the resolution should be adopted, would have to incur 
should be left as it was, to be fixed in England, and the the expense, &c. of getting those things from the treasy. 
minimum abolished, there could be no doubt that ruin ry, or they would have to send into the several States to 
would be brought upon every manufacturer in the coun- get books, without which it would be impossible for them 
try. It was altogether erroneous to say that the woollen to perform the duties named in the pension bill. But were 
manufacturers were in a flourishing condition, forhe could it otherwise, he might appeal to the House, and ask if 
assure the committee that they were now in such a condi- there were not many existing complaints against the War 
tion, that, ifthe system was not followed up, the manufac- Department, or the persons having charge of the pension 
ture of cloth would be destroyed altogether. He knew business there, for the manner in which their duties under 
at this very moment, in consequence of the high price of other pension bills were performed. In saying so, he 
wool last year, the manufactured article did not bring, in had no reference whatever to the highly estimable person 
the neighboring city of Baltimore, the price of the wool (Mr. Cass) who was the Secretary of War and head 
itself. Mr. D. had not hitherto troubled the House, , of the department. No man held his character for dili- 
knowing that the subject was inso much abler hands; but gence, intelligence, and honor, higher than he did. He 
he could not sit still and see this numerous and valuable had known himsince 1812, and, as much from that know- 
class of men swept down atone fell blow, without making ledge as from the report of others, he would say there was 
their case fully known to the committee. : no officer of the Government, nor any man in the nation, 
Mr. WILLIAMS asked, from the conflicting statements in whom he felt more perfect confidence. For his career 
of the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Po.x,]} and of the |since he came into office was only a verification of a 
other gentleman from Massachusetts—this, that the amend- prediction made by Colonel McKenney long since as to 
ment will not increase the duty on woollens; and the his efficiency in every respect for that office. This also 
other, that it will--how it was possible for any member | would be found in the files of the National Intelligencer 
at that hour (then nine o’clock) to have a right examina- | of 1825, where he was strongly recommended for the very 
tion of the subject. He asked again, who could then re- office he now so creditably fills. He mentioned this, be- 
concile the difference? He, for one, was not able to cause, being opposed to the proposed transfer of duties, 
determine, yet they must settle it, in order to regulate he wished it to be understood that that opposition was not 
the very important question involved. There must, on account of any fears be entertained as to the Secretary 
therefore, be more deliberation, not so much haste; and himself not performing the duties properly. It was not 
with this view, in order to give full and necessary time to | so, and he repeated that, if he personally was to examine 
the gentleman from Massachusetts to go into the details into these matters; if it was his duty, or if it could be ex. 
he was so anxious to give to the House, he would renew | pected that he himself could attend to the passing indivi- 
his motion for the committee to rise; and, as it was so all- dually upon the numerous applications that would be made 
important a question to settle, he hoped that gentlemen | under this bill, there was not a man in the nation whom 
would recollect that, even if the subject should be kept he would prefer. Having said so much, he felt bound 
open until Saturday, the time would be well spent. to disclaim that he had any thing to urge, personally speak- 
This motion was carried by a majority of one vote, (76 ing, against the chief of the bureau, (Mr. Edwards, 
to 75,) and the House adjourned, after a laborious sitting through whose office, and by whose superintendence, if 
of cleven hours. | the resolution was adopted, the duties would be perform. 
——— ed. His objection arose solely from the loud and nume. 
Monpay, June 18. | rous complaints against the manner in which applicants 
under the pension laws of 1818 and 1820 had been treated. 
These complaints were bruited every where, and were 
such as to warrant him in saying, notwithstanding all the 
care that had been bestowed by the House on the pension 
bill of this year, its benefits would be in a great degree 
unfelt, as he was confident at least one-half of the appli- 
cations for relief, under it, would be frustrated. If ex- 
pense was urged as an argument against this duty being 
performed by the Treasury Department, then he mair- 
tained that it could not be so, for he had been i 
formed that if even the War Department were to trans 
act the business, there must be additional clerks employed 
The same additional force might, therefore, be employed 


Mr. EK. EVERETT reported, from the Committce on 
the Library, a bill authorizing a subscriptien for one thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty copies of the Documentary 
History of the American revolution, proposed to be pub- 
lished by M. St. Clair Clarke and Peter Force; which was 
read twice; and the question being put on ordering it to 
be engrossed for a third reading, it was negatived—yeas 
56, nays 67. 

[Mr. SPEIGHT subsequently moved a reconsideration 
of the vote, to enable Mr. E. to give some information in 
support of the bill tothe House. The motion for recon- 
sideration was agreed to, and the further proceedings on 


» by} Tore > > } Sriclaw_) 
encttee peices “ pat 2 by the treasury. ‘The House had an additional fact before 
PENSION DUTIES. them, on which they could judge of the necessity and 
The joint resolution from the Senate to transfer the per” propriety of this transfer; and that was, that it would ap- 
formance of certain duties enjoined by the late pension pear that the application for it came from Mr. Edwards 
bill from the department of the Secretary of the Treasury himself, from the very individual who wished to execute 
to that of the Secretary of War, coming up for a second the duties under it. 
reading, Mr. HUBBARD handed to the Clerk several letters 
Mr. WHITTLESEY, of Ohio, objected to it, and said from the Secretary of War, Mr. J. L. Edwards, and others; 
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The Tariff. 
which having been read at his request, (which urged the 
propriety of the change,) he said that the recent pension 
pill was an extension of the principles of the bill of 1818, 
the duties under which had been properly assigned to 
the War Department; and he justified the present transfer, 
for the reason that the military rolls for the continental 
line were to be found in the War Department, and in that 
line most of the objects of the pensions had served. It 
was therefore incorrect for the member from Ohio to 
state that expense would accrue from the transfer to that 





kept out of his money for two years, because he had 
neglected to obtain a certificate of the clerk that all the 
necessary proofs had been made to entitle him to his pen- 
sion. There were, as he said before, too many cases of 
very great hardship arising to the pensioners from the 
conduct of the gentleman into whose keeping and manage- 
ment these pensions are now to be entrusted. If the 
gentleman from New Hampshire wished for further par- 
ticulars, they should be given. Mr. W. maintained that 
it was a delusion to say that there would be any such trans- 
department. In other matters, Mr. H. said he had no| fer of books, &c. required from the War Department, as 
doubt the gentleman had been equally misinformed; for | was alleged, and his information on the subject was derived 
he could state that information on almost every subject | from a person who was perfectly cognizant of the whole 
connected with this bill would be found on record there, | business. 
and nowhere else. The other objection urged by the} Mr. HUBBARD, in explanation, said the necessity for 
gentleman from Ohio would not stand the test. Every|having these duties performed by the War Department 
gentleman knows that, however the chief of any bureau} had long since been made known to the Pension Commit- 
in the War Department might feel disposed to thwart or de-) tee. They, however, in the then state of the business of 
lay the pensioners, admitting for argument’s sake that the | the House, &e., although inclined to insert an amendment 
individual was so inclined, he could not originate any one| to that effect in the bill which has become a law, were 
of the rales by which the conduct of one and all these| deterred from making any alteration in the bill, lest it 
officers was prescribed. It was notorious that the acts to| might lead to other amendments, and thence, in all pro- 
be done in the department were under the control of the | bability, to a discussion which might endanger the bill. 
personage (Mr. Cass) upon whom Mr. W. had so de-| With respect to what the gentleman had said as to the 
servedly passed a eulogium; by the rules originated and | secret history, he did not know what the gentleman meant; 
prescribed by him, all their acts were to be done. This| and, if the gentleman knew any thing derogatory to him, 
was the practice of the department since the present Vice| he called on him at once to come out with it, and give his 
President was Secretary of War. Whatever, therefore, } authority for it, whatever it might be. He had no secret 
had been the conduct of Mr. Edwards in that department, | history that he was afraid of. His public conduct was 
and however hardly in many instances the operation of| actuated by a regard to what he believed would prove of 
some of the rules bore upon individuals, it was wrong to| benefit to the country, and he denied that he had ever 
censure Mr, E. for having acted upon those rules, which} said aught which was inconsistent with the character he 
he was compelled to do by his instructions; and notwith-j had felt it his duty to bestow on Mr. Edwards. 
standing all that had been said against him, Mr. H. re-| After some further brief remarks from Messrs. TAY- 
quested permission to bear testimony to the fact, that; LOR and ROOT, in opposition to the resolution, Mr. R. 
there did not exist any where a more faithful, efficient, | M. JOHNSON obtained the floor, and moved the previous 
and meritorious officer, or one who more deserved the| question; which having been ordered, and the main ques- 
confidence of the public, than this same Mr. Edwards. | tion put, the resolution was read a second time, and then 
He would now add that he had no doubt the duties would | ordered to a third reading. 
be equally well performed by the Treasury Department,| The subject again coming up, Mr: ROOT addressed the 
but he did not consider that they could be performed there| House in continuation, and in opposition to the bill for 
with the same public convenience and economy as at the] liquidating certain claims of the State of Virginia, until 
other. | twelve o’clock, when the House went again into commit- 
Mr. WHITTLESEY, in reply, said he had thought it| tee, and resumed the consideration of 
surprising that, after so long a period being spent by the THE TARIFF BILL. 


honorable member [Mr. H.] who had the management 
Mr. WARD, of New York, said it was not his intention 


= 








of this pension bill, the knowledge with which he now 
favored the House, that these rolls, &c. were in the War) to detain the committee with any remarks of his, either 
Department, had been withheld until now. The eulo-| upon the details of the bill under consideration, or upon 
gium passed by that gentleman, too, on Mr. Edwards|the several amendments which had been proposed to it, 
still more surprised him, for he [Mr. W.] must have|nor with any remarks touching the general policy or ex- 
grossly misunderstood him, if ina recent private conversa- | pediency of the tariff question. But, said he, my object 
tion he had not expressed himself as dissatisfied as him-| in rising at this time is barely to implore gentlemen to re- 
self with the official conduct of Mr. E. For this change] flect seriously upon the late period of the session at which 
of opinion on the part of the honorable member there|we have arrived, upon the necessity of drawing our 
was, however, a secret history, which he had learned, | labors speedily to a close, and upon the importance of an 
which he would not then disclose, but which, when|immediate determination of the great, solemn, and mo- 
known, would no doubt explain it all. The ceenones ences question now under consideration. Certain I 


had said that Mr. Edwards acts by rules prescribed, and 
that he cannot go out of these rules. This was not so. 
He (Mr. W.] knew more than one case in which that gen- 
tleman had acted, and upon which, with a view to bring 


am, sir, that, did I feel ever so much inclined to dwell 
upon these topics, or to discuss the general merits of the 
question, it would not be in my power, after what has 
been said by the gentlemen who have already spoken at 


the subject before the House of Representatives for its length, and with so much ability, upon the subject, to pre- 
action, he felt it his duty to make inquiry from Mr. Cal-| sent any new facts for the consideration of the committee, 
houn as to the practice of the department. Mr. C. told| or to throw any new light upon the question. 

him there was no such rule as had been alleged by Mr. } But, sir, said he, I feel, for one, that we are imperiously 
E., and the fact was so; for very soon thereafter, a similar} called upon to do something at this time in the way of a 
case coming up, the application was passed by Mr. Fd- compromise, which shall have a tendency to quiet, if pos- 
wards. So much for the rules prescribed, and action| sible, the present agitated state of the public mind, and 
thereon of that gentleman. He could name a dozen other} to brighten the chain of our mutual interests. 

cases, equally extraordinary. He was in fact so extremely We have been gravely told on this floor, by gentlemen 
scrutinizing and unpleasant in his management to the of high character and standing, that, unless something is 
poor pensioners, that he knew a case in which a man was| done at this session of Congress to effect an arrangement 
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of the tariff question on such principles as shall be calcu-|may not be the best that could be done, it will enable \s 
lated to allay discontent and restore harmony throughout |by the experience it will afford hereafter, to do better 
the Southern section of our country, our Union will|If it shall be seen that what we may now do shall bear yp. 
be in danger. However much, sir, we may lament that it justly upon any portion of the country, the same spirit 
should be supposed that a state of things exists in our na-|of conciliation and compromise will be looked to with cy). 
tion which should constrain any American citizen to hold |fidence as a sufficient remedy, and the country wil! }). 
such language here, yet such language has been delibe-|calm, and strong, and prosperous in that confidence. 
rately uttered, and it is much to be regretted thatitcannot| It is admitted, sir, on all hands, that, as the national del 
now be recalled. Similar declarations, too, have been|will be paid off in the year 1833, a modification of the 
made by several of our distinguished citizens who are not | tariff has therefore become absolutely necessary. 
membersof either House of Congress. And, sir, although the revenue of our country is noy 
I would, therefore, ask whether these things do not |drawn by an indirect tax from our citizens on foreign ar 
prove to us that there has never been a moment since our |ticles consumed by them, it is nevertheless a tax as much 
independence when it was of more importance than now |so as if it were levied and collected upon their lands and 
for the people of this free and happy country to show |tenements: the amount of taxes thus collected from a family 
that they possess the capacity as well as the desire for in- | whose expenses equal two thousand dollars a year, may be 
vestigation. estimated at near two hundred dollars, and in that ratio jp 
The threatening aspect of affairs in Europe at this mo- | proportion to the amount of foreign articles consumed by 
ment should admonish us that we are not free from danger |eachindividual; consequently, shouldthis bill, which reduces 
at home. Indeed, it is to be apprehended that the mania |the revenue thus collected nearly one-third, and that, too, 
of change has been for some time past shedding its disas-}upon many articles which require no protection, become 
trous mildews over our own favored land. And shall we, sir, |a law, it will afford relief to our citizens throughout every 
shut our eyes to all this, and turn a deaf ear to the entreaties |section of this wide extended country. And if we should 
of our Southern brethren? I hope not. Let us, then, |be so fortunate, in settling the details of the bill, as mea- 
as patriots and as friends to our common country, show to |surably to meet the wishes of our Southern brethren, we 
them that we who come from the north of a certain line, {shall then show to the world that our nation will be capa- 
of which there has been so much said, do not feel dispos- | ble of sustaining itself, and enjoying a greater share of 
ed to oppress them as they seem to think we do; that we |property than has ever fallen to the lot of any other na. 
do not come here as the representatives solely of any par-|tion of which we have any knowledge, that of existing 
ticular section of our country, or of any particular inte-| without a national debt. It is, sir, with nations, as it js 
rest, but, on the contrary, as the representatives of the | with individuals, that, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
whole Union, partial, it is true, with respect to the inte-|dred, they can stand adversity better than prosperity 
rest of a portion, but anxious to encourage and to sustain |Our Government having sustained itself under the former 
the prosperity of the whole. through many trying periods, the latter now only remains 
I have so much confidence, sir, in the intelligence, vir- jto be tested. Let us, then, cherish the hope that a satis. 
tue, patriotism, and good sense of our countrymen, that I | factory adjustment of the difficulties which now surround 
firmly believe that there is nota citizen, of whatever sta-|us may be effected, and then, under the blessings of fa. 
tion in life, who, if he could be divested of all individual | voring Heaven, our beloved country will still continue to 
interest in the question under consideration, would hesitate | flourish, when tyranny is forgotten, when kingdoms shall 
for a moment in deciding in favor of a compromise. Sa-|have crumbled into desolation, and despotism is no more. 
tisfy him, sir, that our beloved country (which cost our| Mr. W. wassucceeded by Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, in 
distinguished sires so much blood and treasure) was in| support of the amendment submitted by him on Saturday, 
danger of a dissolution unless a compromise could be|but which he modified so as to reduce the duty proposed 
effected, and his feelings would be found to harmonize} by that amendment ‘on all other manufactures of wool, 
with the sentiments expressed by the father of our coun-} or of which wool is a component part, and on ready made 
try, and he would recommend such a concession as would | clothing, from fifty per cent.” to ‘‘ forty per cent. ad valo- 
enable us to transmit unimpaired to our posterity the rich|rem.”” Mr. D. argued to show that if a duty of fifty per 
legacy of freedom and unexampled prosperity bequeathed | cent. should be laid on wool, and the same amount on 
to us by our sires. woollens, the protection on woollens would in fact amount 
And now, sir, shall we, the representatives of the peo-|to no more protection than twenty-five per cent., because 
ple, with all the light we have upon this subject, derived | wool constituted one-half of the value of a yard of cloth. 
from the public declarations of the members fromthe} Mr. BRANCH followed, and insisted that, according to 
South, as also from their private, earnest, and repeated|the gentleman’s own statement, as the expense of manu- 
warnings which they have addressed to us from time to| facturing a yard of cloth worth a dollar was but fifty cents, 
time during the session, longer hesitate? I trust not. It and as on this the duty was twenty-five cents, the manu- 
scems to me that the spirit of conciliation is not only abroad | facturer received a protection of fifty per cent. 
among the people whom we have the honor to represent,| After a few words of explanation from Mr. DAVIS, 
but I trust in Heaven that when the question shall finally} Mr. DRAYTON took the floor, and addressed the House 
be taken, it will also be found to exist in this House. at length in opposition to the bill and amendments, which 
Let us then meet the question manfully and fearlessly. |he considered as not amounting to a compromise such as 
If we cannot, without hazarding the existence of our/the South had a right to demand. He greatly preferred 
manufacturing interests, (which I, for one, am not willing | the bill from the Secretary of the Treasury, though even 
to do,) grant to our Southern brethren all they ask, let us} that did not go as far as he thought it ought to have gone 
then concede to them, in the spirit which consummated} Mr. D. then went into the general subject, and spoke fora 
our Union, all we consistently can. | considerable time, though in a voice so feeble that rendered 





If nothing is now done, every thing that belongs to the | it difficult, amidst the confusion of the House, to hear cor 
honor and welfare of the country; nay, more, every thing] rectly the arguments he advanced. 

that is to show thata free Government can be sustained, is} Mr. HOFFMAN, of New York, spoke in reply to Mr. 
put to hazard. But if a spirit of conciliation shall put | Davis, and in opposition to that gentleman’s amendment 
down selfish and local feelings, and we do something in| He also preferred the bill from the Secretary of the ‘Tres 
that spirit which shall show that each local interest will/sury. He spoke very much at large on the protective 
surrender something of its own to the great common cause | policy, to which he professed himself to be friendly. He 
of the whole country, then, although what we may do|thought, however, that those who were the advocates 
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of carrying protection as far as prohibition, seemed to for- 
get that if we were able to export our own manufactures, 
we must, of necessity, import to nearly the same amount. 

Mr. INGERSOLL insisted that Mr. Horrman had per- 
verted the design of Mr. Davis’s amendment, which had 
not been to put woollens on a footing more favorable than 
that of other protected articles, but only to give them 
their due proportion of the advantages conferred on other 
branches of manufacture. He protested with. some 
warmth against these whe professed friendship for the pro- 
tective system, and yet deserted it at the most exposed! 
point where its enemies were attempting a breach, in 
which, if they succeeded, the entire system must eventu- 
ally be given up. Mr. I. insisted on the great reduction 
of duty which was proposed on articles of Seuthern con-| 
sumption; a concession which gentlemen from that part of 
the Union did not seem duly to estimate. 

Mr. H. EVERETT, of Vermont, offered the following | 
amendment to the amendment proposed by Mr. Davis: 

**On unmanufactured wool, exceeding in value eight 
cents per pound, four cents per pound, and per cent. 
ad valorem.” 

After the words ‘* component parts,” in line twenty- 
two, insert ‘*and on anmanufactured wool.” 


Mr. EVERETT said he had intended, at some period} 
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ers; and the process was very simple and perfectly well 
understood. Accumulated capital, while dormant, contri- 
butes nothing to the general wealth, and is too often used 
to take advantage of the necessities of others. It then is 
for the interest of the farmers that this capital should be 
distributed, exchanged for the productions of agriculture 
and for labor. In converting this capital into a factory, 
the farmers and mechanics furnish the materials—stone, 
brick, lime, lumber, nails, glass, machinery, &c. &c.; the 
labor of the mason, carpenter, millwright, blacksmith, &c. 
&c. in exchange for capital; and the result is that the iron 
chest is emptied, its contents distributed among the peo- 
ple, and its owner in exchange becomes the owner of a 
factory. Nor do the benefits stop here. The factory 
is to be sustained by the products of agriculture, provi- 
sions, and the raw material, and these are paid for by capi- 
tal thus brought into action. The raw material of wool 
alone, in the State he represented, was of the annual 
value of at least a million and a quarter of dollars. 

The number of sheep might be rated at a million; of 
these, three-fourths were full-blood merinos, or of high 
crosses, requiring half a million of acres of land for their 
sustenance; the value of both making the amount of 
capital vested in this branch of agriculture at least eight 
millions of dollars; and this, he was prepared to show, 


of the discussion, to have submitted his views of the pro-| might be extended to three times the amount. He would 
tecting system; but the desire of the committee to pro-| not, however, take up the time of the committee by read- 
gress in the details of the bill would induce him, at this! ing the detailed calculations from which these conclusions 
ume, to. confine his remarks to the branch of the object} weredrawn. The protecting system created not only a 
immediately under consideration. The amendment of; home market for wool, but for every agricultural produc- 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] presents|tion. It gave value to that which, without this home 
twe prepositions in relation to woollens, for the considera-| market, would have no exchangeable value. We might 
tion of the committec--the substitution of a home valua-| wear our wool, and eat our provisions, but we should not 
tion for the foreign, and the amount of duty to be adopted| be able to exchange them for the other necessaries of life. 
in consequence of the change. He was desirotis that the| The State he represented was extensively interested in 
principal question, the change of the valuation, should| manufactures. They were springing up in every direction. 
be determined on its own merits, without being connected| Their extensive and numerous waterfalls afforded facili- 
with the amount of the duty. If the committee should adopt] ties not surpassed in any section of the country. He re- 
the home valuation, they would then adopt such rate of| gretted that the statistical information lately procured by 
duty as should be deemed a proper protection. He re-| the Secretary of the Treasury had not been collated and 
gretted that the rate of duty had not been left in blank,| published. When published, it would exhibit a much 
so that the question of valuation might have been distinct!y| greater amount of manufacturing capital in that State than 
presented. He could, perhaps, attain his object, by the} she had credit for. This interest, though extensive and 
amendment to the amendment, which he should offer be-| extending, was subordinate to the great, the leading in- 
fore he took his seat. He wished that the home valuation| terest of agriculture. Yet the two interests were indis- 
should be adopted as well in relation to wool as ta wool- 


lens. The rate of duty he had left in blank. On his 
amendment the single and sole question presented was 
the change of valuation. {f this was adapted, he should 
then be prepared to move a rate of duty, such as he be-| 
lieved would be a protection to the wool-growing interest. 
This interest was greater, in the State he represented, | 
in proportion to its extent or population, than in any sec- 
tionof the Union, It was not, however, a distinct interest; 
there was no class of farmers who were wool growers ex- 
clusively; but sheep were a part of the stock on almost!| 
every farm. The attachment of his State to the protect-| 
ing system was not, therefore, founded solely on the bene-| 
fits derived from the protection on wool, though that had 
now become a leading interest. The State of Vermont} 
was the first, and, for a long time, the only New England| 
State that supported the tariff. It gave its vote for the] 
tariffs of 1816, 1824, and 1828; and whether for good or 
evil, that State claims no exemption from the responsi- 
bility of the adoption of the protecting system. Through 
the talents and zeal of one of her delegation, [Mr. Mat- 
LakY,} she has had her full influence in perfecting it. As| 
yetshe has had no cause to regret it. A very large pro-| 
portion of his constituents and the people of that State) 
were farmers. ‘They were in favor of the system, because} 
it proteeted their interests as farmers. 

It was not for the profit of capital, that will usually take| 
care of itself, but to render capital profitable to the farm- 
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| 


solubly connected. The adequate protection of manu- 
factures was absolutely necessary to the prosperity of 
agriculture. No process of reasoning was necessary to 
prove it. Itis obvious to every farmer that he cannot 
sell his wool unless the manufacturer can buy it; that 
the manufacturer cannot buy it unless he make a profit 
by making it into cloth. Every protection, then, that is 
given to the manufacturer is for the benefit of the wool 
grower; every yard of foreign cloth that is excluded 
makes a market for American wool; and every yard that 
is imported takes the place of American wool. A liberal 
protection produces another and important advantage to 
the farmers: it induces capitalists to make further invest- 
ments; to increase the number of manufacturers, thereby 
increasing the number of purchasers of wool. The com- 
petition among the purchasers will ensure fair prices to 
the wool grower. And this same competition will react 
onthe manufacturers themselves, and force them to sell 
at the lowest rate of profit; and thus both are enabled to 
exchange the products of their labor at home, which 
otherwise could not be exchanged any where. Firm and 
steady prices are maintained, independent of the events of 
peace or war. ‘The people thus maintain one another in- 
stead of contributing one-half of their labor for the sup- 
port of foreigners. 

He had said that the wool-growing was the leading 
agricultural interest. The amendment of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Days] had for its direct object the 
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protection of the manufactures of wool. It was scarcely! 
necessary to repeat that all protection of that character! 
was an indirect protection of the growing of wool. ‘That 
gentleman has remarked that it was necessary to settle the| How is it they can grow wool at so low arate? One rea. 
amount of protection on wool before it could be deter-|son, which applies to all the countries of Europe, is, the 
mined what protection was necessary on woollens. Mr.|cheapness of labor. Throughout these countries the 
E. admitted its correctness. He considered the wool- wages of labor are scarcely above subsistence. The pau- 
growing as the base of the whole woollens interest. The! per of England and the serfs of the continent may be con 
wool growers, as such, have no interest in the protecting| sidered as little above that of slave labor. In this coun. 
system, other than the creation of a market for their wool. try we can work as cheap, if we will consent to live as 
It is their object to promote the manufacture of their own, | abject and as poor as they live. Who would desire to sce 
not foreign wool. As general agriculturists, they have an| the farmers of New Engiand brought down to that condi. 
mterest in the promotion of all manufactures; but, as wool| tion? In those countries, most of the poor lands have been 
rowers, their sole interest is to provide a steady market| brought into pasturage; with us, they yet belong to the 
or their own wool. The question then presents itself, | forest. 
what protection is necessary for the wool grower? And Mr. Parry remarks, in relation to England, ‘* that the 
the answer is, such protection as shall enable him to re-| price for pasturage of sheep on Skiddan forest is five shil. 
ceive a fair profit from his sheep, his land, and his labor. | lings per score, or three pence per sheep; that, on many 
This fair profit must be such as to enable him to sustain| of the fells of Westmoreland, the liberty of keeping ten 
himself and family according to the habits of life im the | sheep may be hired for sixpence a year; and that, suppos. 
country in which he lives, and to accumulate property in|ing six acres to be sufficient for ten sheep, the rent of 
proportion to the profits of other branches of labor. What! such land isa penny anacre. ‘From these and similar ac- 
may be ample for a serf or a slave, would be poverty and| counts, (he says,) it appears that such wastes, amounting 
want toa freeman. ‘The comforts of living to which he | to not less than 3,500,000 acres, are principally employed 
has been accustomed, the education of his children, andjin the support of sheep, whose chief or only return is 
a reasonable accumulation for old age or adversity, are| wool.” As the sheep are not foddered in the winter, he 
among his necessaries. Regard also should be had to the | allows two and a half sheep to be starved” on an acre; 
existing relation between debtor and creditor. The pro-| giving 1,400,000 sheep, yielding 3,550,971 pounds of raw 
fits should be such as will sustain that relation. A debt] wool, or (deducting five-sixteenths loss in weight for cleans. 
of one thousand dollars, contracted when wool is fifty|ing) 3,550,971 of cleansed wool. In Spain and Portu. 
cents a pound, becomes, if payable when wool has fallen} gal, also, the sheep are kept at pasture the whole year 
to twenty-five cents a pound, in effect, a debt of two thou-| In the Northern States, they are kept up from four to five 
sand dollars. This effect, and more, would be produced| months. In those countries, as well as in Germany, the 
by the treasury bill—the judicious tariff! flocks, as well as the lands, are owned by the clergy and 
On these principles, what should be the price at which | nobility in large estates, who, receiving all the profits of 
protection should, a this time, sustain the American wool?| labor, as well as of the land, can be content with smaller 
On this subject, Mr. E. said he had taken some pains to! profits onthe whole. Indeed, at present European prices, 
inform himself, by the opinions of practical men in his| they receive greater profits than they would at our prices, 
own State; and he would now state, as the result, that, to] if the laborer there received the same profit for his labor 
give a fair agricultural profit, full-blooded merino wool] that is necessary for him here. There, all the accumulat- 
should be sustained at fifty cents a pound, and Saxony| ing profit goes to the prelate or the baron; here, to th 
wool at sixty. The difference in price would arise from| laborer, to the freeholder. 
the difference of the weight of fleece being as two and a! In Europe, especially in England, the matton market is 
half to two, from the difference of increase, difference in| a considerable, if not a principal object for profit. In the 
chance of life, and difference in value. He confined him-| North, except in the vicinity of cities, this is no source of 
self to the fine wools, because the flocks in his State were | profit: thousands have been slaughtcred for the sole profit 
already of a high grade, and that ultimately no coarse | of the pclt and tallow. In addition to all this, it may bi 
wool sheep would be there raised; the difference in pro-| added that the price of wool in Europe has been affected 
fit being nearly as the difference in value of the fleece. | by the supply produced here. ‘The same cause has pro- 
Taking, then, these prices of wool as the basis, he would | duced the same depression in foreign woollens. We have, 
state the difficulties with which the American wool grower | however, one advantage now, which will remain but tem- 
had to contend, and against which he asked to be pro-| porary—a profit on the increasing flocks; in a few years 
tected. | During the last year, there were imported over|they must become limited, and the only value of the in 
three and a quarter millions of pounds of wool, which came | crease will then be in the mcat market. 
in direct competition with American wools; and nearly} ‘The rate of protection should be such as to secure the 
two and a quarter millions of pounds of coarse wools. : home market at a reasonable profit, and such as to keep 


cluding all costs and charges, at the price of thirty-three 
cents; and those from England, consisting of Spanish, 
German, and the fine English wools, at thirty-two cen(s 


se eseneneet Ct Eee 


the finer wools, there were imported, from the price firm and steady against the fluctuations of fo 
England, reign markets. The wool is already ahead of the manu- 
Germany, facturer: more, it is apprehended, is produced, than is suf- 
Spain, 227,000 do. ficient to supply our manufacturers. If this is the fact, the 
254,000 do, manufacturer could not be injured, even were the rate ot 
Prussia, 101,000 do. do protection on wool higher than was absolutely necessary, 
Sweden, 23,009 do. If do as they would give no more for wool than their profits 
British America, -28,000 do. 18 do | would warrant. Various projects for protection are pre- 
France, 14,000 do. 55 do. | sented--to retain the duties of 1828; to adopt the rate pro- 
Netherlands, only 952 do. 38 do. | posed by the Committee on Manufactures, or that reported 

The wools from England, Spain, Germany, Prussia, and by the Secretary of the Treasury; or to charge the valua- 
France, are understood generally to have been cleansed | tion with a lesser rate of duty. Mr. FE. said he would 
wools; and those from Germany and France to have been | compare the different projects with each other. er 
Saxony cleansed wool, and perhaps also stapled wool. | Theact of 1828 lays a duty of four cents per pound, an¢ 

From this, the fact appears that Spanish cleansed me-| fifty per cent. ad valorem. 7 he result of both gt 
rino wool, of which a pound is the product of a pound |the importation of fine wool during the year 1851 bo 
and a quarter of fleece wool, is landed on our shores, in-|been equal to a nominal duty of sixty-two and one-fifth 


2,052,000 Ibs. average at 32 cents per lb. 
678,000 do. 39 do 
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ercent. The real protection, however, has been one-| The treasury bill w 
fifth less on account of the foreign wools being cleansed, English wool imported at - 32 cents. 
and, in that operation, losing at least one-fifth of their Ad valorem duty of twenty per cent., 6.4 
weight; (Spanish wools lose five-sixteenths or thirty-one per — 
cent.;) so that the average protection as against our fleece 38.4 
wool was only forty-nine and a half percent. In addition Deduct one-fifth, 7.7 
to this, there have probably been the same frauds in the 
undervaluation of wool as of woollens. ustead of forty cents, only - 30.7 

The English wools imported in 1831 are there refer-| The farmer is, then, to be beat down from fifty to thirty 
red to by the Secretary of the Treasury as competing|cents. But it will be said the English wools are most all 
with American wool. : equal to merino wool. The calculation may then be made 

They were entered at - : 32 cents. [on Spanish wool at thirty-three cents per pound, with this 
Specific duty, - - . A addition, that Spanish wools are stapled into three sorts—- 
Ad valorem duty of fifty per cent., 16 superfine, fine, and thirds; and that but a small proportion 
of thirds are imported. It may also be said that the im- 
52 porter’s profit should be added. But as a return cargo, it 
Deduct one-fifth for loss of weight in will be brought on terms that make it equal to cash, es- 
cleansing, . ° - 10.4 pecially as freights in return are wanted. What is the 
—_—— measure of protection under this bill? 
These wools then compete at é 41.6 English wool imported at : 32 cents. 
with our merino fleece wools, withouta profit. And this Duty at twenty per cent., - 6.4 
will nearly agree with the actual prices of wools for the aces 
four years including the year 1831. While our factories 38. 
were embarrassed, they did not bear that price; and, of Deduct one-fifth for cleansing, * 
course, foreign wools were not extensively imported until 
the last year. (And this fact illustrates the position that Cost, including all charges to put it on 
over-protection will not increase prices unless the demand board ship in England, - - 30.7 
isincreased.) ‘he average price from some good flocks Under this bill, wools from England, including Spanish 
was short of forty-two cents. This statement is made from| and German, might be landed here at the average price 
actual sales. In 1830, the woollen factories were ex-| of thirty-two cents. On all these calculations the freight 
tended. This gave arise to wool in 1831; and the rise | and profit may be added as additional protection. Return 
was increased by speculation, not of manufacturers nor freights from ‘Europe, however, are low. But all that the 
wool growers. And when the price rose above fifty cents, | Secretary promises is, that his bill will sustain our wool at 
the importation of the surplus of European wool com-| forty cents! The treasury project must be, and is consi- 
menced; the consequence of which has been a depres-| dered by the wool and woollen interests, as destruction 


sion to mere nominal prices. The unsettled state of the] itself. That reported by the Committee of Ways and 


tariff question has also had a full share in increasing the) Means would, on one account, be preferred: it would save 
depression. Mr. Anams’s bill will give this result: 


English wool imported at - 32 cents. | 
Specific duty, - - - 4 
Ad valorem duty, . - 11.2 


us the misery ofa lingering death. 

Mr. E. said it was not his object, in the amendment he 
| should propose, to change the character of the bill as to 
coarse wools under cight cents, but to attain the single ad- 
|vantage of a change of the place of valuation. The 
| coarse wools might be a subject for future consideration. 
If this amendment should be adopted, we should then be 
| prepared to name the rate of duty with which the blank, 
ait 37.8 iin his opinion, ought to be filled. Though the amend- 
Wool, equivalent to a pound of merino fleece, might,| ment of the gentleman from Massachusetts proposes the 
under this protection, be imported within a profit at 37.8. | home vaiuation of woollens as a substitute for the mini- 
And to this, as if in anticipation of the adoption of the bill, | mums, he thought it should be adopted in relation to wool. 
the price of wool is now brought down. | ‘The relative proportions of protection should be preserved. 
_ The Seeretary of the Treasury states that the protec-| The value of the wool being considered as one-half the 
tion under this bill will sustain the price of wool at forty! value of the cloth, whatever protection is given to wool be- 
cents. And it would seem that he refers to our wools of| comes a charge onthe cloth. And, onthe other hand, what- 
inferior quality. In a note he mentions that not only the | ever frauds are practised to evade the duty on cloths, affect 
wool from England and the Netherlands comes in compe-| the woolin the same proportion. Itis therefore important to 
tition with ours. He was aware that we imported merino) the interests of both that the valuation should be uniform. 
wool from Spain, and Saxony wool from Germany; yet! On the foreign valuation we are subject to the frauds and 
neither are mentioned as coming in competition with Ame-| perjuries of aliens. On the home valuation, the execution 
rican wool. It would also seem that he was not aware that|of the revenue laws will depend solely on the judgment 
both Spanish and German wool was imported from Eng-|and fidelity of our own officers, not of foreign importers. 
land. These errors probably arose from an impres-| And when the foreign manufacturer is the importer, there 
sion that has had some currency in this place, that fine|is no criterion of the foreign value. If the home valuation 
wool could not be raised in the Northern States. This} is adopted, a much less rate of duty will be sufficient. The 
impression is contradicted by all experience. The me-| wool grower and the manufacturer and the consumer will 

nino and Saxony sheep imported to this country were se-| then know the exact amount of protection received. 
lected from the finest flocks in Spain and Saxony; and the | Should the change of valuation be adopted, Mr. E. said 
wool has, since their introduction, improved in the fine-|he should not consider himself as precluded from voting 
ness of the pile. Mr. E. said, that, of a million of sheep|for the minimums, as proposed by the gentleman from 
in Vermont, more than three-fourths were full-bloods, or | Pennsylvania, (Mr. Srewarr.] He considered that system 
high crosses of merino and Saxony; and of the remainder, |as affording the most efficient protection, with the least 
from native to quarter, rising in grade from native to half-| burden on the consumer. ‘The operation of that system 
blood. And he presumed there were nearly the same| had been misrepresented. He had been surprised to hear 


proportions in the eastern sections of New Hampshire. | gentlemen affirm that it levied duties of one hundred, one 


Deduct one-fifth, 
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hundred and fifty, and even two hundred and twenty five 
percent. A yard of cloth costing one dollar pays forty- 
five cents, and a yard costing one dollar and one cent, it 
is true, if imported, would pay one dollar twelve and a 
half cents, which would be at the rate of one hundred and 
twelve per cent.; soa yard costing fifty cents would pay 
twenty-two and a half cents, and a yard costing fifty-one 
cents, if imported, forty-five cents, being at the rate of 
ninety per cent.; so cottons costing thirty-five cents per 
yard pay a duty of eight and three-quarters cents, and a 
yard costing six cents, if imported, would -pay the same 
duty, being at the rate of one hundred and forty-six percent. 

But what was the fact’ No cloths chargeable with 
these high duties were imported. The importations were 
confined to cloths valued at or a little under the mini- 
mums. Andno doubt more of an over-vahie were fraud- 
ulently entered ender the minimums, than were honestly 
entered below them. The effect, then, was prohibition 
of the importation of most of the cloths between the mini- 
mums. Under the dollar minimum, eloths costing, say 
from seventy-five to one hundred cents, and under the 
next minimum, from one dollar and seventy-five cents to 
two dollars and fifty cents, would be imported, and the rest 
excluded. The greater part of the importations will be as 
near the minimumsas possible. Of those excluded, the cloths 
of the intermediate values, the American manufacturer will 
have the entire market. But with this important conse- 
quence, that he cannot raise the price beyond their intrin- 
sic value, a9 compared with imported eloths, the mini- 
mums become the standards of value, and regulate the 
price of the domestic cloths. A yard ef domestic cloth 
of the intrinsic value of one dollar and one cent, and 
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prevent which, additional acts would be necessary, unless 
the amendment should be adopted. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKENNAN offered an amendment to the first sec. 
tion of the bil, which provided that if any imported woo! 
should have been so mixed with dirt er other material, as to 
reduce its value to cight cents per pound, the appraisers 
shoukt appraise the same at the value which in their judg- 
ment the wool would have if not so adulterated. 
to. Yeas 68. 

Mr. McKENNAN proposed further to amend the bill in 
the following clause : 

*€On wool unmanufactured, the value whereof at the 
place of exportation shall exceed eight cents, shall be le- 
vied four cents per pound, and thirty-five per cent. ad 
valorem,” by striking out thirty-five and inserting forty 
per cent. 

Mr. STEWART moved to amend this amendment by 
striking out forty and inserting fifty. 

Mr. S.’s amendment was rejeeted, but that of Mr. Mc 
KenxNxan was carried. 

Mr. NUCKOLLS moved to amend the first clause of 
the seeond section by striking out the words ‘* four cents 
per pound.’” Mr. N. said that the section proposed to be 
amended contained a complex and twofold duty, by levy 
ing first a duty of four cents per pound, and then thirty- 
five per cent. ad valorem. Mr. N. thought that in a 
Government constituted like ours all duties should be 
ad valorem. Whatever duty might be imposed should 
be single and uniform, so that every man might know 
the operation and bearing of the law, for in a free coun- 
try one of the vital principles of liberty was for the 


Agrecd 


placed in the market with a yard of imported cloth of|people to know how and to what extent they are taxed 


the intrinsic value of one dollar, cannot be sold for 
more than its intrinsic value, viz. one dollar and one cent.; 
if more is asked, the purchaser will prefer the cheapest. 
All that is necessary for the consumer is, that the mini- 
mums should be so near each other as to furnish a suffi- 
cient number for comparison. Thus, while the minimums 
give the domestic manufacturer the exclusive market, they 
deprive him of the usual advantage of a monopoly--that 
of raising his prices beyond the actual value: the protee- 
tion is exclusion of the foreign article. Every yardof cloth 
we manufacture takes the place of the foreign cloth that 
is excluded. The wool grower has gained nothing 
by excluding foreign wool, unless the manufacturer has 
such protection as will enable him to purchase it. 


The clause under consideration contained both an ad va- 
lorem and specific duty, the latter of which, varying in 
amount with the variations in the price of the article, 
was caleulated to delude and mislead. Besides, in those 
qualities of wool costing a few cents more than eight, th 
specific duty of four cents per pound amounted to nearly 
fifty per cent. on its cost, so that both duties combined 
would amount to nearly ninety per cent. on the prime 
cost of the article. Mr. N. called on some gentleman 
advoeating this compound duty, to give a reason why the 
four cents per pound should not be stricken out, so as to 
make it purely ad valorem. 

Mr. ADAMS, in reply, stated the manner in which the 


And |entire section had been agreed upon item by item in com 
he has gained but little by the protection of the manufac-| mittee. 


It had been resolved as a general rule, that 


turer, unless he is protected against foreign wools,|the principle of protection was not to be impaired, and, 
Though the prosperity of the wool grower depends on|in endeavoring to apportion the reduetions propesed by 


that of the manufacturer, yet the manufacturer is not thus 
dependent on the wool grower. Hence the necessity 


| the committce in a manner as just as possible, if 


had been concluded, with respeet to wool, to reduce 


of his insisting that the wools shall be first protected. |the ad valorem duty only, leaving the speeifie duty only 
Then their interests are united in the protection of| unaltered. 


woollens. 


Mr. BOULDIN remonstrated with great warmth against 


The question being taken on Mr. Evrnetr’s amend-|this arrangement, and warned the wool growers that they 


ment, it was rejected—yeas 53, nays 63. 

The question then recurring on Mr. Davis’s amend- 
ment, that also was rejected—-yeas 57, nays 72. 

Mr. CRAWFORD now offered an amendment, tie 
effect of which would be to strike out the duties on 
iron proposed by the Committee on Manufactures, and re- 
tuin the duties as at present existing. Negatived. 

Mr. ADAMS now proposed to modify the first section 
of the bill so as to make it read, *‘ that from and after the 
3d dav of March, 1833, so much of the act entitled An 
act in alteration of the several acts imposing duties on im- 
ports, approved the 19th of May, 1828, as is herein other- 
wise provided for, shall be repealed.” 

Mr. A. stated, as the reason for this amendment, that 
the duty on several articles, especially those on lead and 
on foreign spirits, which it had been the intention of the 
committee to leave untouched, would be affected. To 


would be disappointed in the effects they expected fron 

ithis protection. The planters had neither part nor lot in 
|this matter, but only to sit there and be tortured by amend- 
;ments on every side, the profits of which were to come 
|mainly out of their pockets. 

| Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, though representing no 
jagricultural interest, could not subscribe to the sentiment 
that he had neither part nor lot in this matter. Many of 
| his constituents were engaged in the whale fishery, a! d 
jthey consumed more cloth in proportion to their numbers 
than almost any other citizens, He was desirous of seeing 
/both the wool grower and manufacturer duly encouraged 
and protected. Great Britain totally excluded their o'l, 
(because she knew that they could furnish it on better 
terms than herself. 

| Mr. McKENNAN said the gentleman from Virgina 
}[Mr. Boviprs} had used this argument in favor of strik- 
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ing out the four cents specific duty on wool oeeent in 
value eight'cents, that, in the same proportion as the duty 
was raised on the raw material, would the duty on the man- 
ufactured article be increased. He has, therefore, called 
upon his Southern brethren, with a view of relieving them- 
selves from this burdensome and tyrannical system, (as 
he is pleased to term it,) to aid him in reducing to the 
very lowest point the value of agricultural products. 
He said he perfectly understood his object; it was to 
make the wool grower, the industrious farmer, the 
scapeguat in this attempt to prostrate and destroy the 
home industry of the country, and he regretted to find that 
the projet of reduction which had been presented to the 
nation.by the Secretary of the Treasury was bottomed 
upon the same principle. The official organ of the adminis- 
tration had, in fact, distinctly avowed that the principal sa- 
crifice was to be made by the farming interest. That seems 
to be considered a trifling, unimportant interest, which 
ought to be yielded up as a victim to appease the South,-and 
to put a stop to their complaints, and there could not be 
a doubt that, if the scheme of the treasury should receive 
the sanction of Congress, no more effectual plan of injur- 
ing, essentially injuring that most important branch of 
industry, could be devised. . He hesitated not in saying, 
and he had the best authority for making the assertion, 
that it would cut the throats of all the sheep in the country; 
and it was demonstrable that as the interests of the wool 
grower are affected by the policy of the Government, in 
the same proportion will the whole agricultural labor of 
the country be affected. Convert the land which is now 
covered, and which will be hereafter covered with sheep, 
if the system in all its parts continues to receive the foster- 
ing care of the Government, to the raising of grain, and 
the blasting effect it would have upon this branch of agri- 
cultural industry is palpable and plain. He said, touch this 
great andimportant interest, and my word for it, before one 
year the complaints of millions of the substantial yeomanry 
of the country will be heard in a voice that will make 
those who have contributed to their destruction tremble. 
But he said the gentleman from Virginia had very kindly 
tendered his advice to the wool growers, and urged them, 
asa matter of interest to themselves, to permit the duties 
on the raw material to be reduced, and, by way of bringing 
them to his terms, he had threatened thatifthis oppressive 
system was continued, the mountains of Virginia were 
capable of being converted into good pastures, and that 
they would be whitened with sheep, the great increase of 
which must necessarily produce a diminution of the wool 
grower’s profits. Ile said, whilst the gentleman would 
pardon the agricultural part of the community for declin- 
ing to accept of his good advice, inasmuch as it would be 
subverting the very order of human action to look to an 
enemy for counsel, he need not think to alarm them by 
the threats he had uttered. They know well that the 
mountains of Virginia could be converted to a good pur- 
pose of industry, and it would rejoice the hearts of the 
friends of the system to see their hills and their valleys 








































shops and factories. Then might they hope that their pre- 
judices and their modern theories would yield to facts 
and observation; and knowing and feeling the benefits 
and blessings of the American system, they would become 
its able and zealous advocates and admirers. They 







would then give the aid of his talents and industry in sup- 
port of a system to which he is now so devoted an 
enemy. ; 

But, sir, he asked, upon what grounds can this House 
be called upon to make the proposed reduction? Is there 
any evidence before the committee which would justify 
it? Js there any in possession of any of the members, 
which will satisfy us that the present duty is too high for 
in ample protection? for half protection, an inadequate 
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covered with sheep, and their country filled with work- | 


would not despair that even the gentleman himself| 
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protection, is no protection at all. The rate of duties, as 
they now exist, was imposed in 1828, after a most 
thorough and laborious examination—-witnesses, manufac- 
turers, wool growers, and merchants were examined on 
oath before the committee. The result of their labors was 
presented to the House, and received the sanction of Con- 
gress. The system which was then established, was a mat- 
ter of experiment; it has thus far been successful. Every 
branch of industry has prospered. It has not yet had suf- 
ficient time to become fixed and permanent, and members 
ought to be cautious how they now undertake to touch it, 
for fear of prostrating the fair fabric which has been rais- 
ed under its provisions. 

Where, he repeated, is the evidence that the present 
duty on wool is too high for protection? We are asked 
to reduce it, but are furnished with no facts, no proof, 
to justify its reduction. We are asked to take a leap in 
the dark. We have no means of acting understandingly 
on the subject. If there was any evidence which satisfied 
the mind of the Secretary of the Treasury that a duty 
which now (according to the calculation of the gentleman 
from Virginia) amounts to eighty-two per cent. could, 
with safety to the interest proposed to be protected, be 
reduced to twenty per cent., and this too in the face of 
the fact that under the present duty six millions of pounds 
of wool were imported during the last year, he could 
only say it had not yet been spread before the House or 
the people for their examination. 

Believing that the protection proposed by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina would be totally inadequate, 
and that, if he should be successful, prostration to 
the-wool-growing interest must be the inevitable con- 
sequence, he expressed a confident hope that it would 
be rejected. 

Mr. H. EVERETT said that the object of laying the 
specific duty was to protect the native wool, by a higher 
rate of duty than was imposed on the fine wools, and 
| which should have relation to the protection given to 
;coarse and fine cloths. While satinets were protected, 
it was necessary to have a corresponding protection on 
the wool of which they were made. The gentleman from 
Virginia, he said, had made an appeal to the wool growers, 
and had given them warning that they would receive no 
permanent benefit from the protection; that, in two years, 
competition among themselves would lower the price of 
wool below all foreign competition. Mr. E. was glad to 
hear, from a gentleman from the South, the admission that 
the effect of protection was to lower prices, and said he 
hoped he would apply the same principle to manufac- 
tures. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE thought that if the duty on wool was 
to be increased, that upon woollen yarn ought to be raised 
also, and proposed to strike out the duty of thirty-five per 
cent. ad valorem on woollen yarn, and insert forty per 
; cent. 

Mr. ADAMS stated that the duty in the bill was already 
‘increased from what it had formerly been. 
Mr. H. EVERETT moved to amend the amendment by 
|striking out thirty-five and inserting fifty; and, also, by 
|raising the specific duty on yarn from four cents to six 
|cents per pound. 
The motion being divided, the first part of the amend- 
ment was agreed to—yeas 60, nays 55. 

The question being then taken on raising the specific 
| duty to six cents, it was negatived—yeas 50, nays 61. 
| Mr. STEWART moved toamend the bill in the follow- 
ling clause of the second section: 
| On manufactures of wool, or of which wool is a com- 
|ponent part, not otherwise specified, the value whereof 
\shall not exceed forty cents a square yard, five per cent. 
ad valorem,” by striking out nearly the whole of it, and 
inserting, ‘‘on all milled woollen cloth, denominated 
plains or kerseys, of which wool shall be the only materi- 
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al, the value whereof shall not exceed thirty cents a square | ment as violating a pledge he had given to let the South 
yard, five per cent. ad valorem. have negro cloths almost for nothing. 

Mr. BATES, of Maine, said that the object of this} The question was then put on thirty-five cents, and ne- 
amendment was to save the satinets. It was only one of| gatived. . 
those tricks which were exhibited every half hour. It was then put on thirty cents, and negatived—yeas 80, 

Mr. Bares was called to order. nays 90. 

Mr. STEWART then proceeded to explain hisamend-| Mr. ADAMS moved thirty-three cents; but the motion 
ment, and argued to show that thirty cents would be suffi-| was negatived—yeas 77, nays 86. : 
cient to protect the plains, without reaching the satinets. Mr. WHITE, of New York, moved thirty-four cents, 
But if the clause was suffered to stand at forty cents, the| but withdrew the motion. 
entire amount of capital vested in the manufacture of sati-} Mr. BURGES now proposed to amend the bill in the 
nets must be sacrificed. clause which lays a duty of ten per cent. ad valorem on 

Mr. ADAMS hoped that the amendment would be adopt-| worsted stuff goods, by adding the words ** made of com). 
ed. He thought that it would be an exceedingly good|ed wool.” Negatived. 

*‘trick” if it should be. Mr. ADAMS moved to insert after the words * worsted 

Mr. BURGES made some remarks, which, owing to} goods,” these words: ‘‘ Merino shawls, and other manu- 
the confusion of the House, were very imperfectly heard. | factures of silk and worsted.” Agreed to. 

(For, during the debate, it had been frequently complain-| Mr. BURGES submitted, pro forma, an amendment in 
ed by gentlemen on the outer seats that they could not] reference to hat bodies, the necessity of which he.explain- 
hear one word of what was passing, and did not even|ed, but afterwards withdrew the amendment. 

know upon what amendinent they were called to vote.)| Mr. ADAMS moved to alter the graduation of carpet. 
He was understood as advocating Mr. Srewarr’s amend-|ings in the bill, soas to make it read, “on mits, gloves, 
ment. bindings, blankets, hosiery, and carpets and carpeting, 

Mr. STEWART again warmly remonstrated against |twenty-five per cent., except Brussels, Turkey, three-ply, 
ruining so large a branch of manufacture; one so useful to|ingrain, and Wilton carpeting, which shall be at sixty- 
the citizens, and which consumed so large a proportion of] three cents the square yard; ingrain and Venetian carpet. 
all the wool raised in the country. Ifsatinets were to be/ing, at forty-five cents the square yard; and on all other 
brought down to a protection of five per cent. ad valo-| carpeting twenty-five per cent. ad valorem.” 
rem, the manufacture must be abandoned. Why would| In support of this amendment, he read a letter from 4 
Southern gentlemen, when they had their negro clothing | manufacturer of carpets. 
at this light duty, insist upon a measure which must be so| Mr. CAMBRELENG opposed the amendment, contend. 
ruinous? ing that there was not any article better protected than 

Mr. DRAYTON said that he had been under the im-|that of carpeting. He wished Mr. A. to state at what rate 
pression that thirty-three and one-third cents would be|ad valorem the duty would stand, should the amendment 
sufficient. But, on inquiry, he had been informed| be adopted. 
that less than forty cents would not cover all the negro} After some conversation between Messrs. INGERSOLL 
cloths. and CAMBRELENG, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DEARBORN said that he was satisfied, from the Mr. ADAMS now moved another amendment in this 
most authentic sources of information, that Scotch plains! clause of the bill, viz. ‘* On flannels, baizes, coach laces, 
did not cost over thirteen pence sterling, or twenty-six thirty-five per cent.; and upon all other manufactures of 
cents, while some were as low as ten pence sterling, or} wool, or of which wool is a component part, and on res- 
twenty cents. | dy made clothing, fifiy per cent.,” by striking out the 

Mr. H. EVERETT said that if the amendment should! words « thirty-five per cent.,”’ so as to leave all these ar. 
be rejected, the bill would not get a single vote from the) ticles under an equal rate of duty. 
wool growers. (Mr. E. was very imperfectly heard, and} Mr. DRAYTON wished to amend the amendment, by 
his remark may perhaps have been mistaken. ) | striking out the last words of the clause, so as to leave all 

Mr. HORN remarked that forty cents was over the! the articles at thirty-five per cent. But this amendment 
mark, and thirty cents as much under it; and suggested | could not be received, as being out of order. 
to his colleague the propriety of fixing the value at thirty-| ‘The question was then put on Mr. Apams’s amendment, 
five cents. ,and it was rejected—-yeas 66, nays 88. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH said, if the valuation renained at} Mr. STEWART now moved to strike out the word 
forty cents, the bill would be fatal to the satinet manufac-, «* flannels.” He supported his amendment by a short 
ture, of which two-thirds of the wool manufactured by his’ but very earnest speech, in which he adverted to the large 
constituents consisted. amount of capital vested in this interest, the complete suc- 

Mr. ADAMS read a circular from the Pennsylvania So-' cess of the manufacture, which had by its excellent quality 
ciety for the encouragement of Manufactures and Mechanic and low price entirely banished the foreign article from 
Arts, which stated that the manufacture of satinets con-| our market. The effect of the protection had been to re- 
sumed two-thirds of all the wool in the country, and em- duce the price from forty-five to thirty-two cents, and this 
ployed a capital of more than $12,0C0,000. for a better and stronger article than was formerly import: 

Mr. SEMMES moved toamend Mr. Srewarr’s amend-!ed. Would the committee prostrate such an interest at a 
ment, so as to fix the value of the square yard at thirty-five} blow? 
cents. The question being put on Mr. Srewarrt’s amendment, 

Mr. CLAY called for a division of the question, so| it was rejected. 
that all the words previous to the valuation might first be! [Lights were now brought into the Hall. ] 
passed upon. Mr. JENIFER now moved to amend the third section 

The clause was so divided accordingly, and the first part in the following clause: **On all manufactures of cotton, 
of it adopted—yeas 86, nays 71. lor of which cotton shall be a component part, twenty-five 

The question was then about to be put on Mr. Semmes’s per centum ad valorem,” by adding a proviso that all cot- 
amendment; when ton goods, not exceeding twenty cents per yard, should 

Mr. CAMBRELENG inquired what need there was of pay an ad valorem duty of ten per cent., and no more 
reducing the valuation if satinets were not to be included, The motion was negatived. 
in the reduction. Mr. SUTHERLAND moved a long amendment at the 

Mr. WICKLIFFE considered Mr. Srewant’s amend- end of the third section, which was rejected. 
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pas he did, and as he believed that every one must feel 
who knew any thing of the friend whom they had lost. Mr. | ruption of business. 
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Mr. BOULDIN moved to amend the third section of| 
the bill by striking out the whole of the proviso. He ob- 
jected to it as unnecessary, and as imposing a duty gf from 
ninety to one hundred per cent. on a species of thin mus- 
ins largely imported, and which cost six pence sterling a 

ard. 

The amendment was negatived. 

Mr. APPLETON moved an amendment respecting cot- 
tons, toadd after the words ‘‘if dyed, colored, printed, 
or stained,” the words ‘in whole or in part,” but with- 
drew it; when, 

On motion of Mr. VANCE, the committee rose, and 

The House adjourned. 





Turspay, June 19. 


Soon after the House met, 

Mr. BOULDIN, of Virginia, rose, and said that it was 
his melancholy task to announce to the House the death 
of one of its members, Mr. Cuarces C. Jounston, his col- 
league, who departed this life (as it was said) on Sunday 
last. In communicating this fact to the House, none who 
had known the deceased, and had been acquainted with 
the terms on which Mr. B. stood with him, need to be 
told how deeply the loss was deplored by him. He had | 
known Mr. J. when he was a youth, and had witnessed 





the promise of all those things to come on which a pa-| 
rent’s heart dwelt with such fond hope and anticipation. | 
Mr. J.’s after-life had filled the picture which seemed | 
then to be portrayed in the bud and in promise. Could |} 
Mr. B. present to the House that image which each mem-| 
ber of that little band among whom he dwelt had che-| 





&e. That the sum of $50,000 be, and the same is hereby, 


appropriated, out of any money not otherwise appropri- 
ated, and placed at the discretion of the President of the 


United States, to be expended under his authority in 


endeavoring to preserve the people of this country from 


the prevalence of the disease known by the name of 
Asiatic Cholera, now raging in Canada.” 


The resolution was read, and there not being a quorum 
present, 

Mr. ADAMS moved a call of the House, which was 
ordered; and the roll having been apparently gone through, 
a number of members having in the mean time come in, 
sufficient to make a quorum, the further proceedings were 
suspended; and 

Mr. HOWARD then moved that the rule should be 
suspended in order to take up the joint resolution reported 
by him, and that it then might have its second reading. 

The motion to suspend the rule was rejected—yeas 59, 
nays 62. (It required two-thirds. ) 


ADMISSION OF LADIES. 


The resolution offered some days ago by Mr. ‘Tuomas, 
of Louisiana, for the admission of ladies to the privileged 
seats in the Hall, coming up for consideration, 

Mr. TAYLOR, of New York, moved to lay the resolu- 


jtion on the table; but the motion was negatived: when 


Mr. 'T. demanded the yeasand nays on the passage of the 
resolution. They were ordered. 

Mr. ADAMS said he hoped that the resolution would 
pass; he thought it would be a very ill compliment to 
pay the sex, to whom they were all attached, to exclude 
them from seats within the Hall. From the short expe- 


rished of him in his bosom, the exhibition would show a| rience the House had, during the time in which they 
union of all the social virtues in their most eminent de-| were admitted to the privileged seats, the effect had, in 


ee. Of that little band Mr. J. had been the idol, and 
he had deserved to be so. He promised talents and vir-! 
tues fitting him to do much good to that country which | 
no man in it loved more purely or more warmly than he | 
loved it. He was just coming forth to comply with all 
the promise which his parents (now no more) had in-| 
dulged respecting him, when he was thus suddenly cut off. | 
He had left two children, who had now no parent; but no 
man who had known the father they had lost, could or} 
would do aught but kindness to the children he had left! 
behind him. Mr. B. said he came to tell the tale of sor-| 
row; a deplorable tale, most deeply deplored by him. | 
Mr. J. had been to hima friend **meet for him” in all 
particulars. He had been so to all the little mess with 
whom he associated—of whom there was not one but felt 


B. then offered resolutions-- 


done in their absence. 





For attending the funeral at four o’clock in the after-| 
noon; | 


For wearing crape on the left arm during the residue of 
the session; 

For a committee to superintend the funeral; and 

For a message announcing the event to the Senate. 

The House then adjourned. 


Wenpnespay, June 20. 
ASIATIC CHOLERA. 


Mr. HOWARD stated that, in consequence of the in-| 
formation which had been made public of the existence | 
of a contagious disease in the British territory border-! 
ing on the United States, he was instructed by the Com- 
mittee on Commerce to report a joint resolution, for tak- 
ing steps to check the progress of the disease, and which 
he meant to ask the House, from its importance generally | 
to the public, to have now passed through all its stages. 
The resolution which he submitted was as follows: 

‘* Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, 





his opinion, been decidedly favorable. All who had ad- 
dressed the House in the presence of that portion of the 
human race, had done it, he believed, more to the satis- 
faction of themselves and others, than they could have 
The House, he observed, had 
had a resolution offered to it, proposing to exclude one 
individual as a punishment for an offence committed 
against the House. But what sort of punishment would 
that be, when the best portion of the human race were all 
equally excluded? 

Mr. TAYLOR said he hoped that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts would do him the justice to believe that 
his opposition to the present resolution did not arise from 


j}any want of respect to the persons embraced in it—very 
|far from it. But he was convinced that its adoption would 


add to the already too great noise, confusion, and inter- 
All those who, by this resolution, 
would be admitted to the privileged seats, would, of 
course, receive those attentions due to them in all places, 
whether in this House or out of it. ‘The House had all 
witnessed the assiduity with which such attentions were 
paid them when admitted here before. If the ladies were 


|admitted, the gentlemen accompanying them must be ad- 


mitted also, or a very awkward and unpleasant separation 
must take place. The result of Mr. T.’s observation had, 
he said, been different from that of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. On all occasions, when ladies had been 
admitted, the disorder in the House had appeared to him 
to be greatly increased. ‘This was the only possible mo- 
tive which he or any other man could have for opposing 
the resolution. He did it from considerations altogether 
of a public nature; and, under the conviction which he had 
expressed, he must now repeat the motion to lay the re- 
solution on the table. On which motion he demanded the 
yeas and nays. 
' The yeas and nays were ordered by the House, and, be- 
ing taken, stood as follows: yeas 88, nays 74. 

So the resolution was laid on the table. 

The House resumed the consideration of the bill from 
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the Senate, to provide for the liquidating and paying cer- 
tain claims of the State of Virginia. 

Mr. ROOT concluded his remarks in opposition there- 
to; and 

Mr. MASON having obtained the floor, after a few brief 
remarks in reply to Mr. Roov, 

The House, on his motion, proceeded to the orders of 
the day. 

The House then, on motion of Mr. ADAMS, went into 
Committee of the Whole, and resumed the consideration 
of the bill for the regulation of 

THE TARIFF. 

Mr. APPLETON proposed to insert in the third item, 
line thirty-eight, the words ‘‘ in whole or in part,” in order 
to render the description of dyed, &c. cottons more de- 
finite; which was agreed to. 

Mr. ADAMS moved to amend the bill in the section 
which reads as follows: ‘On oil cloth of all kinds, other 
than that usually denominated floor cloth, twelve anda 
half cents the square yard,” by striking out twelve and 
a half and inserting fifteen; and, in support of the amend- 
ment, referred to a memorial from Essex county, New 
Jersey; which was read. 

Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, objected to the testimony as 
coming from an interested party. 

Mr. ADAMS combatted this objection as going to shut 
out all testimony on the subject of manufactures. 

Mr. CLAY replied, and insisted upon his objection. 

Mr. PENDLETON said, if such testimony was object- 
ed to, the objector ought to furnish some which was less 
exceptionable. 

Mr. WATMOUGH protested against the principle as- 
sumed by Mr. Cray, and said that he held in his hand me- 
morials from persons who had no personal interest in the 
matter. Similar testimony was before the committee 
from all parts of the State of Pennsylvania. ‘The manu- 
facturers of his district had not moved in the matter; they 
were sunk in the apathy of fear; but the farmers had 
dictated to him his course. He had waived his privilege 
of addressing the committee, but when the bill came into 
the: House, he should claim the right of expressing his 
sentiments on the general subject. 

Mr. WAYNE thought that if the manufacturers of this 
article in Pennsylvania and Maryland, although acquaint- 
ed with the terms of the bill, had not moved in the matter, 
it was to be taken as a presumption that they had no ob- 
jections to it. 

Mr. WATMOUGH said that there were statements be- 
fore the committee from his own constituents as strong as 
any from Maryland or New Jersey. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG suggested that the amendmeut 
was useless, since the duty already amounted to seventy- 
five per cent., and operated to exclude the foreign ar- 
ticle. 

Mr. DENNY opposed the principle of the objection, 
and reminded Mr. Cray that when questions were before 
the House in relation to the public lands, gentlemen from 
the manufacturing districts always relied upon the state- 
ments made by that gentleman and others who were large- 
ly interested in those lands. Ought not the gentleman to 
reciprocate the confidence? 

Mr. BURGES reminded the gentleman from Alabama 
of the maxim of law, that every man was to be credited 
in matters of his own profession. Lowering the duty 
would operate to let in the foreigner, and at the same time 
increase the revenue. 

Mr. L. CONDICT sa‘d that the committee had received 
another memorial from a large manufacturer of this article 
in Philadelphia, representing that the reduction proposed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury would operate to de- 
stroy the manufacture. He presumed the gentleman, 
when about to build a house, did not apply to a tailor 
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for an estimate of expense. If, however, the gentleman 
had any important information from the Committee op 
Public Lands upon the tariff, he hoped he would bring 
it forwhrd. 

Mr. CLAY said he had not objected to the com 
of the testimony, but to its weight. 

Mr. HOFFMAN said the testimony was not under oath 
nor had the committee examined the books of this manu. 
facturer to ascertain whether his representations were cor. 
rect. If the committee should proceed to increase taxes 
rather than diminish them, they would end in destroying 
the bill, and the result would leave the country under the 
tariff of 1828. 

Mr. HOWARD said that the gentleman, by naming his 
State, had made it necessary for him to explain why he 
should vote against the amendment. Whether the ma. 
nufacturers in his district assented to the duty as it stood 
in the committee’s bill, he did not know, as they had ad. 
dressed no communication to him. But he should yote 
against this and every other departure from that bill which 
\the chairman might propose. It had been promulgated 
to the country, and public expectation had in a great 
measure been based upon it. He had come to the deter. 

mination if possible to pass a bill that should effect a com. 
promise. Butif they altered the committee’s bill, item by 
item, in the manner now proposed, they would end in passing 
no bill at all. As to the memorial from Philadelphia, had 
jit been presented since the committee’s bill was published, 
and did it specify any particular amount of duty’ They 
ought to remember that they were not framing a bill to 
increase the protection of manufactures, but, if possible, to 
allay the discontent of the country, and effect a compromise 
between the different sections of the Union. He thought 
the worthy chairman had steered with much skill between 
Scylla and Charybdis. But he need not remind that gentle. 
man that in that strait navigators were subject to the Futa 
Morgana, a deceptive appearance, which often led them 
to the most fatal consequences. 

Mr. ADAMS reminded the committee that the reduc. 
tion of duty on this article, as proposed in the bill, was 
much greater than that on most others. The present duty 
amounted to twenty-five cents; the bill reduced it to 
twelve and ahalf. The manufacturers asked that it be 
not reduced to less than fifteen. The committee had laid 
it down as a principle that the reduction on the different 
articles should be proportioned upon all as nearly as_pos 
sible. 

One word to the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. How. 
anp.} That gentleman seemed to assume that the bill as 
reported from the committee was like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, and was not to be altered in any re- 
spect. And he appeared to suppose that because Mr. 
A. had reported the bill, he was bound to consider it so 
too. Mr. A. wished to disabuse the gentleman and such 
others of the committee as might be under the same im 
|pression. If the gentleman would take the pains to 
jread the report of the committee as well as their bill, he 
would find in many respects the bill and the report were 
jnot conformable to each other. Mr. A., when he report: 
led the bill, had expressly stated to the House, that ass 
|whole it had not received the sanction of any one mem 
ber of the Committee on Manufactures, and that the re- 
jport accompanying it did not contain the views of the 
‘committee, but those of its chairman alone. The report 
jwas his; the bill was theirs. It did not in all its parts 
;meet the views of any one of the committee. But it was 
‘the only one they could agree upon, and they must either 
report that, or ask to be discharged, and separate with- 
out performing the duty assigned them. But Mr. A 
had expressly said that the only hope in which they re 
ported it was that the bill would be so modified by the 
House, and by the other branch of the Legislatufe, % 
might render it generally satisfactory. Express notice 
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The amendment was negatived. 

Mr. STEWART moved to amend the bill in the follow- 
ing clause: ‘* On iron in pigs fifty cents per one hundred 
and twelve pounds,” by striking out fifty and inserting 
sixty-two and a half. Negatived. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH moved to amend the bill in the 
following clause: ‘‘ On iron or steel wire, not exceeding 
No. 14, and exceeding No. 20, five cents per pound; ex- 
and argued to show that by lowering the duty the re-| ceeding No. 14, and not exceeding No. 20, nine cents 
venue was more likely to be increased, than by placing it | per pound,” in such a manner that all wire under No. 14 
at such a point as would give efficient protection. He} should pay a duty of five cents, and all over No. 14 a duty 
said he had examined the Secretary’s bill, and his con-| of nine cents. 
clusion had been, that if it did not destroy the power of} Mr. HORN explained the reason of the amendment he 
protection in the ny: it would raise the revenue. | had formerly proposed on this branch of manufacture. 

The committee’s bill, if it should be so formed as to| He had at that time supposed that the higher numbers of 
diminish the product of home manufactures, and let in| wire were not manufactured in this country. But having 
the foreign articles in their room, would be in practice | since learned that they were, he had no objections to the 
worse than that of the Secretary. 


: if the object sincerely | amerinent now proposed. He was, however, under the 
was to reduce the revenue, the bill from the Committze | imy;ession that an ad valorem duty on wire over No. 20 
of Ways and Means had been the only san=‘\yje ong re-| would be preferable. 

ported. 


Mr. DENNY moved to amend the amendment so as to 
After a few further remarks frofm Mr. WAYNE, the | make the duty under No. 14 six cents, and over No. 14 
question Was ™., and the amendment was rejected—yeas | ten cents. 

66, °° 5 80, 








had been given that amendments would be offered. 
Should the present amendment be adopted, Mr. A. had 
others to offer founded on similar representations from 
persons engaged in the manufactures, to which they would 
severally refer. : 

Mr. BURGES, though he agreed that the object of 
this bill was to lessen revenue, denied it to be a conse- 
quence from that position that it must lessen taxation, 


} 
Mr. STEWART moved to amend the bill in the fol- | 
lowing clause: ‘* On iron in bars or bolts, not manufac- } 


Mr. Denny’s amendment was rejected. 
‘That proposed by Mr. E.tsworra was adopted. 
Mr. ELLSWORTH proposed further to amend the 


tured in whole or in part by rolling, ninety cents per one | section by adding a duty on silvered or plated wire of five 
hundred and twelve pounds,” by striking out ninety cents | per cent. ad valorem. ‘Fhe article was not and could not 
per one hundred and twelve pounds, and inserting in lieu | be made in this country, and was largely imported. The 
thereof one cent per pound, (so as to restore the duty to | amendment was agreed to. 
its present amount.) Mr. ADAMS moved to insert at the end of the section, 
Mr. §S. stated that, by the tariff of 1828, the existing | ‘*On cap or bonnet wire, covered with silk, cotton, flaxen 
duty on bar iron amounted to twenty-two dollars and for-| yarn or thread, manufactured abroad, twelve cents per 
tycentsa ton. The bill went to reduce it to eighteen | pound.” We read a communication in support of the 
dollarsaton. He said that even under the existing duty | motion, when the amendment was agreed to--yeas 65, 
the importation during the last year had amounted to two) nays 55. 
millions of dollars. What would it be, should the duty be Mr. ELLSWORTH moved to amend the bill in the fol- 
reduced to cighteen’ It would doubtless be vastly greater, | lowing clause: ‘* On square wire used for the manufacture 
and the revenue thereby increased. Mr. S. dwelt upon/ of stretchers for umbrellas, twelve per cent. ad valorem,” 
the value and importance of the iron manufacture, its ne- by adding, ‘and cut into pieces not exceeding the length 
cessity for the independénce of the country, and the Ex-/} used therefor;” which was agreed to. 
ecutive recommendation in its favor. The effect of the Mr. STEWART moved to amend the bill by striking 
increased duty had been to reduce the price in the fo-| out the tenth item, which is in the following words: ‘ On 
reign market precisely to the extent of that duty, which | axes, adzes, hatchets, drawing knives, cutting knives, 
proved that the tax fell upon the foreigner. jsickles, or reaping hooks, scythes, spades, shovels, 
The amendment was rejected. squares of iron or steel, bridle bits of all descriptions, 
Mr. ROOT proposed to amend the bill by making the hun- | steelyards and scale beams, socket chisels, vices, and 
dred weight consist of one hundred pounds instead of one | screws of iron called woodscrews, thirly per cent. ad 
hundred and twelve, and the ton to consist of two thousand | valorem: Provided, that said articles shall not be imperted 
pounds only. ‘This had already been done by the laws of se- | at a_less rate of duty than would have been chargeable 
veral of the States. He therefore moved to strike out the | on the material constituting their chief value, if imported 


words ‘*and twelve,” and instead of ninety cents to in-| in an unmanufactured state.” 
sert eighty. 





\ ; Ile contended that this reduction was wholly unneces- 
The first of these amendments was rejected, and the! sary and improper. The protection was given not to 
second withdrawn. 


| great capitalists, but to laborious mechanics, who made 
Mr. DENNY moved to amend the bill in the following | these various tools in small quantities. “The existing pro- 


clause: **On bar and bolt iron made wholly or in part by | tection was forty per cent. ‘That here proposed was but 
rolling, thirty dollars per ton,” by inserting seven, making | thirty per cent. The duty on the raw material was one 
it thirty-seven dollars per ton. Negatived. | hundred per cent.; and the result of the bill would be, 
Mr. ROOT moved to insert after the word ton, the | that the Government would say ta the people, ‘if you 
words ** consisting of two thousand pounds.” import foreign iron worked up into axes and other tools, 
Mr. ADAMS opposed the amendment, as involving the | you shall pay a duty of thirty pet cent.; but if you import 
necessity of altering the bill in many other places, and | the raw material, you shall puy ninety per cent.” The 
Virtually changing its effect. If this alteration should be | effect would be to employ foreign blacksmiths, and import 
tnade, it would draw after it a revision of our whole sys-|the bread and meat, the subsistence and labor, of a fo- 
tem of weights and measures, a thing which might be very | reign country. 
proper in itself, but which had better be provided for in| Mr. DENNY warmly remonstrated against adopting the 
a separate bill. item in the committee’s bill. They had heard much about 
Mr. ROOT briefly replied, when the amendment was | compromise, and a great deal against manufacturers and 
rejected. ' capitalists. But here was an item in which capitalists had 
Mr. WHITE, of New York, moved to amend the above /no interest; an item which went to break down our own 
clause, by striking out thirty dollars per ton, and inserting | honest laborers, that our Government might patronize the 
twenty-two dollars and fifty cents. | paupers of Birmingham. ; 
Vou. Vill. —231 
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Mr. ELLSWORTH inquired whether the committee 
had reported this item in consequence of any information 
they had received, or only on the general principles of 

uction. 

Mr. ADAMS said the section had been adopted from 
the Secretary’s bill. 

Mr. ALEXANDER said it was proper the House should 
understand what they were doing, and should know that 

ntlemen made statements of that which did not exist. 

e House had been told that the present duty was forty 

recent. On examiningthe law, they would find it to be 

it thirty-five. 

Mr. STEWART said that it was forty per cent., and 
quoted the law to prove it. The gentleman had not ob- 
served that the duty was progressive. 

Mr. BURGES advocated the amendment. Manufactures 
of iron constituted one great branch of British wealth. 
In that country, these tools were manufactured by great 
capitalists. Here they were made by mechanics of very 
small capital. 

Mr. DENNY said the effect of the clause would be, 
that we should have less bar iron imported, and more 
manufactured tools. 

Mr. WAYNE thought that, as the duty on iron had 
been reduced, some reduction might be allowed on ma- 
nufactures of iron, and the protection still remain the 
same. 

Mr. HOFFMAN accused Mr. Stewart of inconsisten- 
cy. Hisdoctrine was that the higher the duty, the lower 
the price; but here he went upon a different principle, 
and thought that lowering the duty would lower the price. 
Mr. H. contended that the mechanic would be better off 
under the bill as it stood. 

Mr. BARRINGER went into some statistical statements 
going to show that the reduction proposed by the com- 
mittee was a proper one. Even on the rudest articles, 
such as shovels and spades, the manufacturer got a protec- 
tion of forty-three dollars a ton, and as the article rose in 
value the protection increased. 

Mr. STEWART replied to Mr. Horrman, by observing 
that where duties were laid on raw materials, there they 
were burdens; but not when on articles which we could 
make for ourselves, especially where machinery was ex- 
tensively introduced. But where a manufacture was the 
product chiefly of manual labor, it needed a higher rate 
of protection. The only effect of the section in the bill 
would be to bring in the labor of England, for which our 
money must go to pay, and exhaust the country till Ame- 
rican labor was brought down to that of the British pau- 
pers. And for what? To reduce the revenue? The 
effect would be to increase the revenue. The scheme 
was one of the most extraordinary that ever was devised. 
It lowered the duties just below the rate of protection, 
and left them at the highest possible rate for revenue. He 
was for doing one thing or the other; where the Govern- 
ment protected at all, let it doit thoroughly. Where it 
did not protect, let the duty be reduced as far as possible. 

Mr. BURD supported the amendment, and remarked 
upon the bad quality of British axes, and other tools, in 
comparison to those made in this country. The mechanics 
were the bone and sinew of the country, and ought to be 
protected. 


Mr. WHITE, of New York, said that the reduction of 


the raw material would place these manufactures on the 
same footing as the tariff of ?28 did, so that the bone and 
sinew would still be protected. 

Mr. DENNY went into statistical statements to show the 
rapid progress of this branch of manufacture. 

The question being then taken, the amendment of Mr. 
STEWART was rejected. 

Mr. STEWART then moved to amend the section by 
striking out thirty per cent. and inserting thirty-five. 
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away the tax entirely, than to reduce it; forty per cent 
was no more than protection; and if they would not pro- 
tect the mechanics, he hoped they would not tax them. 

The amendment was negatived. 

Mr. DAVIS moved to insert after ‘* woodscrews,”’ the 
word ‘‘penknives.” Negatived. 

Mr. HORN moved to strike out, in the eighty-sixth line, 
** bridle bits,” and insert, ‘*on plated brass and polished 
steel saddlery, coach and harness furniture.”” And, in the 
eighty-eighth line, after the word ‘ad valorem,” insert 
‘fon common japanned and tinned saddlery, ten per cent. 
ad valorem.” 

Mr. H. stated that his object was to reduce the duty 
on common bridle bits, such as were used by farmers, 
and other laboring persons, and to retain it upon such as 
were used by the rich. 

After some conversation, the amendment was agreed to 

Mr. HORN then proposed to strike out, in the one hun- 
dred and first line, ‘*greatest weight,” and insert ‘a 
part.” And from the one hundred and third line, strike 
out all after the word “on,” ail insert **that material so 
forming a part which pays the highest rate of duty.” 

Mr. H. said that his object was to avoid a difficulty 
which must arise in executing the law. The appraisers 
would have to unpack every case to determine of what 
metal the articles were made; and many of them were 
made of more metals than one. While he was for protect- 
ing manufactures, he wished to throw no obstacles in the 
way of commerce. The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STEWART moved to amend the bill in the follow- 
ing clause: ‘On japanned wares of all kinds, on plated 
ware of all kinds, and on all manufactures, not otherwise 
specified, made of brass, iron, steel, pewter, lead, or tin, 
or of which either of these metals is a component mate- 
rial, a duty of twenty-five per cent. ad valorem,” by 
striking out twenty-five, and inserting thirty. He consider- 
ed this one of the most important clauscsin the bill. The 
unspecified articles were of infinitely more value than 
those which were specified. The importation of these 
unspecified articles had last year amounted to nearly six 
millions of dollars, a fact which showed that the duty 
was inadequate as a protection. The amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. STEWART moved further to amend the bill in 
the following clause: ** That all scrap and old iron shall 
pay a duty of twelve dollars and fifty cents per ton,” by 
striking out twelve dollars and fifty cents, and inserting 
fourteen dollars. Negatived. 

Mr. DEARBORN moved to amend the bill by inserting 
in the fourteenth item ‘‘on tarred cordage four cents, on 
untarred cordage five cents.” 

Mr. D. observed that it would be recollected by the 
committee that he had presented a memorial, early in the 
session, from the manufacturers of cordage in the State 
which he had the honor in part of representing, request- 
ing either a diminution of the existing duty on hemp, or 
an increase of that on cordage. Since the establisliment 
of the Government, this branch of national industry had 
been encouraged by protecting duties; and so successfully 
had it been prosecuted, that it supplied nearly all the cord- 
age consumed in the United States, until the duty on hemp 


; was increased by the tariff of 1828 from twenty to sixty 


|dollars per ton, while that on cordage was not augmented 
The effect of that measure had been most injurious, and 
‘had nearly prostrated all the manufactories of cordage in 
\this country. 

Ihave received, said Mr. D., several communications 


| detailing facts which | think it my duty to communicate, 
‘as I have the fullest confidence in their correctness. There 


| 


— some six or seven ropewalks in my immediate vicinity, 
| whose operations have been almost entirely checked, from 
\the larze importations of cordage; and I have taken cot 


Mr. BURGES thought that it would be better to take |siderable pains to ascertain the causes which have had 
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such a deleterious influence. 
was but twenty dollars per ton, while cordage paid eighty- 
nine dollars and sixty cents; making a difference in favor 
of our manufactories of sixty-nine dollars and sixty cents; 
but now it is only twenty-nine dollars and sixty cents. 
During the years from 1820 to 1825, the average quan- 
tity of cordage manufactured in this country was about 
six thousand five handred tons, and there were annually 
imported five thousand five hundred tons of hemp. In 
one ropewalk in Boston, six hundred tons of cordage 
were annually manufactured before 1828, requiring an ex- 
penditure, for labor, of twenty-seven thousand dollars; 
but during the last year only sixty-four tons were made, 
and the sum paid for labor was not three thousand dollars. 
In fact, but one ropewalk was in operation at the period 
Lleft home for this city, as Russian cordage could be im- 
ported and sold for home consumption at eleven cents 
per pound, while that made in this country, from foreign 
hemp, could not be afforded at less than twelve cents and 
a half, in consequence of the high duty on the raw material. 
The quantity of hemp imported into the United States 
in 1831 did not exceed one thousand seven hundred tons, 
while the American hemp which was manufactured into 
cordage during the same period was not more than three 
hundred tons greater than previous to the tariff of 1828, 
making the whole quantity of cordage manufactured but 
two thousand tons; thus leaving a deficit of three thou- 
sind five hundred, which has been made up by the im- 
portation of foreign cordage. The cost of converting a 
ton of heinp into cordage is abcut seventy-five dollars, 
from whence it is apparent that the citizens of the United 

















States annually pay two hundred and sixty-two thousand } 
five hundred dollars to Russian subjects, which, previous | 


to the imposition of the high duty on hemp, was earned by | 
our own industrious ropemakers. But, besides this re- | 
ward to foreign manufacturers, we imported about seven 
thousand barrels of tar in the cordage, which formerly was 
received from North Carolina, thus substituting another 
foreign product for one of the great staples of our own 
country. 

Such has been the effect of the existing tariff; and the 
provisions of that now before the committee are equally 
objectionable; for although hemp has been reduced from 
sixty to thirty-five dollars per ton, an ad valorem duty of 
twenty-five per cent. is substituted for the specific duty 
of four cents per pound on tarred cordage, and five cents 
for untarred; the practical operation of which may be illus- 
trated by a statement of the relative expense of importing 
hemp and cordage. From information recently received, 
the cost of hemp and cordage at St. Petersburg, during 
the last season, was as follows: 


Best clean hemp per ton, - - - $145 50 
Outshot, do. do. - - - 112 00; 
Half clean do. do. - - - 84 00 


$341 50 
$112 00 
145 00 





Average price per. ton, - - 





Cordage costs from - - : " 
to - - ° a 








Average cost per ton, - - - $257 00 
the expense of importing a ton of hemp is $15 54 
The expense of importing a ton of cordage is 8 88 
Making the difference against the manufacturer $6 66 


So that he would pay the above difference, and, with 
the duty of thirty-five dollars per ton, the whole sum 
would be forty-one dollars and sixty-six cents per ton, 
whichis equat to thirtyssix,and one-half per cent. on the 
‘aw material, while the cordage would be taxed but twen- 
ty-five per cent.; being a difference against the manufac- 
turer in this country of eleven and one-half per cent. 
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From this representation, said Mr. D., it is evident that 
the manufacturers of cordage in the United States cannot 
possibly compete with those of Russia; and I appeal to 
the committee whether they are willing to sacrifice such 
an important branch of industry, when the change I have 
urged in the rate of duty on cordage will protect it. I 
trust not. I forbear from trespassing further on the indulg- 
ence of the committee, but have considered it my impe- 
rious duty to make this brief statement, with the fullest 
confidence that entire justice will be done to our own 
citizens; that they will be fostered and encouraged in 
preference to the subjects of other nations. 

Mr. REED confirmed the statements of Mr. Dearsony, 
and supported the amendment. 

The question being taken, the yeas were 45, the nays 
53: whereupon, the committee rose, and reported that 
there was no quorum present. 

Mr. CLAY thereupon moved a call of the House, and 
demanded the yeas and nays, which being taken, it ap- 
peared that there were one hundred and forty-two mem- 
bers present; whereupon, the call was suspended, and the 
House went again into committee, when Mr. Dearporn’s 
amendment was rejected-—yeas 65, nays 72. 

Mr. ADAMS moved to amend the bill in the following 
clause: ‘*and on cotton bagging three anda half cents the 
square yard,” by striking out ‘‘three and a half cents 
the square yard,” and inserting an amendment to the fol- 
lowing effect: The present rate of duty, without regard to 
weight or width, or to the material of which the same 
shall be made, and whether imported as osnaburgs, bur- 
laps, or by any other name; and provided the Secreta 
of the Treasury shall pay to the exporter a drawbac 
equal to three-fifths of the duty now imposed, or of three 
cents a yard on all that may be exported. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG opposed the amendment, as going 


| to put an enormous duty on osnaburgs, ticklenburgs, &c. 


The planter would never get the drawback, but would have 
to pay a higher price for the article. 
Mr. BARRINGER warmly opposed the amendment, 


| and insisted that it would be better to grant a bounty for 


the encouragement of this manufacture. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky, supported the amend- 
ment in a speech of considerable length, denying the duty 
to be oppressive or partial, or that it operated asa tax on 
the consumer. He adverted to the great fall in the price 
of this article since it had been protected, and went into 
a statistical statement to show how far it had diminished fo- 
reign importation. 

Mr. CLAY opposed the amendment, and went into a 
statistical calculation, the result of which was that the 
planters of cotton were taxed $300,000 to protect an in- 
terest of $250,000. 

Mr. ALLAN, of Kentucky, said he was surprised at the 
opposition which had been made to this amendment. It 
had not originated with the members representing the 
hemp interest; but they had been induced to agree toit 
because they understood that the drawback would be ac- 
ceptable to the Southern States. This amendment, while 
it allows the protection of five cents the square yard in 
favor of the manufacturer of cotton bagging, reduces the 
duty to two cents by the drawback in favor of the cotton 
grower; and he is more than compensated for this, by the 
price he receives for the bagging when he selfs his cotton 
It was suggested that the effect and operation of this 
amendment would be highly favorable to the South, and 
would conciliate their acquiescence. It wasin this view 
of the subject, and from an ardent desire to see this vexed 
question settled amicably, that the members from the 
hemp-growing districts were with reluctance induced to 
agree to this amendment. But it seems they were mis- 
taken; the opposition from the South is as decided to this 
amendment as it was to the proposition which he [Mr. A.] 
had the honor to submit a few evenings past. Mr. A. 
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said he was at a loss to know how to understand gentle- 
men. The offer has been made to compromise this branch 
of the tariff, by consenting to a reduction of the duty upon 
raw hemp; this offer has been declined. The drawback 
is then proposed, which it seems is alsoto be refused. Sir, 
what are we to understand by this? Will nothing satisfy 
the gentlemen but an absolute sacrifice of this valuable 
branch of our industry? 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Cray] represented 
the manufacture of cotton-bagging in Kentucky to be on 
a scale so diminutive, and the quantity made so small in 
relation to the demand, that the interest was too inconsi- 
derable to be entitled to protection. The gentleman, sir, 
is entirely mistaken as to his facts. He says, in the State 
of Kentucky, where this article is alone manufactured, 
there are but ten or twelve factories. 

He [Mr. A.] had mentioned,fon a former occasion, that 
there were seventeen factories in one county of his dis- 
trict. There are five millions of yards of bagging used 
annually in the United States, and of which three-fifths, 
or three millions, are made in the State of Kentucky, 
worth, at twenty cents per yard, six hundred thousand 
dollars. No portion of the people of America are as 
much interested in the prohibition of the importation of 
foreign bagging, and in the encouragement of the home 
manufacture, as are the cotton growers. 

In addition to the general reasoning which proves the 
connexion between protection and reduced prices, there 
are some considerations connected with cotton bagging 
which apply to no cther branch of industry with which 
he [Mr. A.] was acquainted. The tariff men contend that 
by increasing the number of manufacturers you increase 
competition, and that it is one of the laws of competition 
to reduce prices. 

The advocates of what is called free trade reply, that, 
independent of all competition at home, there are so many 
competitors abroad, that all which this principle can ac- 
complish will be produced without any aid from our own 
country. Again: the tariff men contend that, if we have 
no manufactures at home, foreigners may league to- 
gether, and, by acting in concert, extort high prices from 
us. But we are told this cannot be, because the number 
and scattered condition of the foreign competitors for our 
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a competition which has added three millions of yards, of 
the best quality in the world, per annum, to the general 
supply, the price has been reduced to the cotton grow 
from eighteen to twenty-two cents. 

From this view of the subject, sir, is it not apparent 
that our Southern friends have more interest in the pre- 
servation and protection of the manufacture of cotton 
bagging in Kentucky, than even the hemp growers and 
manufacturers of that State? 

But it is said that, unaided, unprotected, the factories in 
Kentucky ought to be able to sustain themselves against 
Scotch competition. When the gentlemen say this, they 
do not recollect that the British Government paysa bount\ 
of three cents per square yard for all the bagging that ‘s 
exported from Inverness and Dundee. The principle 
that protection lessens the prices of the articles protect. 
ed, is one that lies at the huntaton of the system, and 
upon the truth of which that system stands entitled to 
support. And although this principle is contested by 
some here, and by others derided as an absurdity, yet 
there is no truth in political science more demonstrable 
more clearly established by uniform experience, or de. 
pending on facts more universally admitted. Protection 
has caused several millions of capital and several thoy. 
sand persons to be engaged in the raising of hemp and 
in the manufacture of cotton bagging in Kentucky; the 
employment of this capital and the industry of those per- 
sons have caused an annual addition to the general supply 
of the world of three millions of yards, for there has been 
no diminution in the quantity of the Scotch fabrics. 
Price depends on supply and demand, and there having 
been such a vast augmentation to the general supply, 
added by American industry, there has, consequently, by 
the uniform law governing thissubject, been a correspond. 
ing decrease of prices. The manufacturers of Dundee 
and Inverness, stripped of their monopoly, deprived of 
the power of extortion by American competition, were 
compelled to take their bagging into the markets of the 
world, where the demand was thus diminished at reduced 
prices. That an increase of demand, with a stationary 
supply, would increase price, and that an increase of sup 
ply, with a stationary demand, would reduce price, are 
truths universally admitted. The increase of supply, the 


market forbid the idea of combinations between them. | principle of competition, and the improvements in labor 
If, for the sake of the argument, we should admit that; saving machinery, which have been caused by our pro 
these views of the enemies of protection were correct in| tective policy, plainly account for the fact of the redu 
relation to manufactures in general, still they do not apply; tion of the price of every protected article down to its 
to cotton bagging; because, strike American competition! present cheapness. 

out of existence, and there remains none other that is} These facts and principles, recognised by the commo 
worthy of the name of competition. Our manufactures) sense of mankind, have been adopted as the basis of the 
destroyed, and the Scotch have a complete monopoly; for | policy of every enlightened and prosperous nation, in de- 
it is from the cities of Inverness and Dundee that almost] spite of the vague theories of abstract visionary writer: 


the whole of the foreign article is imported. 

It is true that small quantities have been brought from | 
Germany, Russia, and the East Indies, but not enough to 
cut any figure in this calculation. Destroy American} 
bagging—-surrender this manufacture to two Scotch cities. 


Reposing confidence in the public faith, plighted 
your tariff laws, our citizens have, by their capital and i1 
dustry, built up a great national interest, and an interes! 
upon which the pablic defence might depend in time of 


| war—an interest which creates a home market for our 


Here, sir, would be no real competition, no means to pre- agricultural products, and adds to the national and indi 
vent combination and extortion. Both cities are under dual wealth six hundred thousand dollars per annum. Th 
the same Government, controlled by the same interest, | district which he [Mr. A.] had the honor to represent, 's 
deriving their supplies of hemp from the same place—the peculiarly adapted to the raising of hemp. That district 
Baltic, and sending their manufactures into the same mar- has been called the garden of America, and of that garde 
ket. Consequently, there is no real competition, no means the county of W oodford has, with great propriety, beer 
to prevent combination and extortion. denominated the asparagus bed. Such a country, pos 
Mr. A. said, in the science of pol.tical economy he| sessing such unrivalled fertility, capable of producing the 
placed no reliance or theory or speculation. Actual ex-! raw material without limit, is called upon now to sacrifice 
perience and ascertained facts are the only guides which | this valuable branch of industry! And for whom? For 
ean be safely followed, In this case, he referred to known; the benefit of the hemp growers of Russia, snd the manu: 
facts. Before our tariff there was monopoly and combina-; facturers of Scotland. er 
tion in the Scotch factories, and they extorted from the We are’ called onf'to destréy eal Competition, and cive 
cotton plantersin the Southern States from forty toseventy up the monopoly to two Scotch cities, and take our sup 
cents per yard for their bagging. Since our protective | plies from thence, on such terms as their combined inte 
policy has created an-extensive competition in Kentucky, ! rest and cupidity may hereafter dictate; when, no 
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it will again rise to seventy cents. Mr. A. said he would 
not permit himself to believe that the common Legisla- 
ture will, in defiance of experience, permit this great 
national interest to perish or to languish. He would not 
believe that this was the commencement of an attack, by 
which the whole system was to fall, by cutting off each 
separate interest in detail. Mr. A. said he was much 
obliged to his friends [Mr. Buttarn and Mr. Tuomas] 
from Louisiana, for the patriotic and American feelings 
and opinions which they had brought into this debate; 
they proved, most conclusively, how deeply the people 
of that State were interested in the preservation of the 
sugar interest; yet, they said, whether that interest was 
sacrificed or preserved, Louisiana would cling to the 
Union. Mr. A, said he could say this for Kentucky: as 
vitally as she believed the success of the American system 
was identified with her best interests, yet she is prepared 
to submit to the laws of the land. It has been said that 
the enemies of the tariff would not submit to its continu- 
ance. Whether continued or repealed, Kentucky can and 
will prosper as long as the Union lasts. The venerable 
gentleman from Louisiana, [Mr. THomas,] who fought for 
his country in two wars, says the Government which he 
aided to establish was the Government of majorities; Ken- 
tucky is for such a Government of majorities, as is express- 
ed in the constitution. Kentucky claims neither the right 
of nullification or secession, both of which she views as 
equally repugnant tothe constitution and to “republican 
liberty, equally prostrative of every just idea of Govern- 
ment, and as equally the parents of eternal discord. She 
makes no distinction between union and liberty; with her 
they are synonymous terms. As long as the Union is pre- | 
served, there is a rational prospect of preserving liberty; 
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Mr. ROOT opposee any discrimination between the 
silks of Asia and Europe. 

_ Mr. DAVIS did not think it expedient to enter at this 
time on the protection of any other branch of the silk ma- 
nufacture, except sewing silk. 

Mr. ROOT preferred a duty of twenty per cent. 

Mr. ADAMS suggested twenty-two per cent. He ad- 
verted to the large amount of silk imported, which, in 
1830, amounted to $5,890,000. The present duty was 
thirty-six per cent.; to reduce it at once to ten per cent. 
would cut off from the revenue a million of dollars. It 
might be pleasant thus to take off taxes, but the House 
should remember the calls that might come upon the 
treasury. 

Mr. DAVIS admitted that the amendment would pro- 
duce the reduction stated, but still insisted upon it. 

The question was taken on Mr. Root’s amendment, 
and negatived. 

It was then put on Mr. Davis’s, when the yeas were 
51, the nays 49. 

_ No quorum having voted, the debate was renewed by 
Messrs. BATES, of Massachusetts, CAMBRELENG, IN- 
GERSOLL, APPLETON, and WAYNE; when 
Mr. DAVIS modified his amendment, by reducing the 


| duty on sewing silk to one dollar a pound. 


After some remarks from Mr. McDUFFIE, the ques- 
tion was taken on Mr. Davis’s amendment, and negativ- 
ed—yeas 54, nays 71. 

Mr. ADAMS now moved to strike out the discrimina- 
tion between Chinese and other silks, and fix the duty at 
twenty-two per cent., except on sewing silk, on which 
there should be a duty of forty per cent. 

A very animated debate ensued, in which a person- 


but, beyond this Union, there is first civil strife, then fo-jal collision occurred between Mr. ADAMS and Mr. 


reign alliance, and then the grasp of despotism will come. | 


Mr. A. said it had been his desire to express his opinions 
at length upon the general principles of the protective 
policy of this country, but he would forbear to do so, from 
an unwillingness, at this stage of the business, to consume 





ARCHER. 

Mr. ARCHER was opposed to the amendment, on the 
| ground that removing the discrimination in favor of French 
silks might be ill taken by the French Government, and 
might throw an obstacle in the way of some negotiations 


time, from his anxiety to see the labors of this protracted|now pending with that Government, in which his own 


session brought to a close. 
Mr. HAWES denied that all Kentucky had an interest 
in this manufacture. It existed only in seven out of eighty- 


three counties in the State; and out of 687,090 inhabit-! 


ants, not fifty thousand were interested in it. 

Mr. BARRINGER again addressed the committee in 
upposition to the amendment; and 

The debate was further continued by Messrs. BUR- 
GES, BARRINGER, and MARSHALL; when 

The question was taken on Mr. Apams’s amendment, 
and decided in the negative. 

Mr. BARRINGER then moved an amendment, propos- 
ing that a bounty of five cents be paid on every yard of 
cotton bagging manufactured in the United States, under 
such rules and regulations as should be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

A desultory conversation ensued, in which Messrs. BAR- 
RINGER, BOULDIN, LETCHER, CAMBRELENG, and 
ALLAN took part, when the amendment was rejected— 
yeas 61, nays 68. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, now proposed to amend 


the billin the following clause: ‘On all manufactures of 


silk, or of which silk shall be a component part, coming 
from beyond the Cape of Good Hope, thirty per cent. ad 
valorem; and on all other manufactures of silk, or of which 
silk shall be a component part, eighteen per cent., except 
sewing silk, which shall be forty per cent.;” by striking 
out the following words: ‘* coming from beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope, thirty per cent. ad valorem; and on all 
other manufactures of silk, or of which silk shall be a 
component part, eighteen per cent.,” and inserting ten 
per cent., except on sewing silk, on witich there shall be 
a duty of one dollar and fifty cents per pound. 








| State was peculiarly interested. 

| (tHe was understood to refer to the admission of tobacco 
|into the French ports. ) 

| . The question being now taken on the first part of Mr. 
anes amendment, (viz. that which goes to abolish the 
discrimination between China and European silks,) was 
carried——yeas 75, nays 52. 

The latter part fixing the duty at twenty-two per cent. 
ad valorem, was rejected. 
| Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, moved to fix it at fifteen 
per cent. 

On this motion the yeas were 62, the nays 62. 

The CHAIR voting in the negative, the amendment 
| was rejected. 

So the duty was left at eighteen per cent. 

Mr. WHITE, of New York, moved to amend the bill 
in the following clause: ‘*On brown sugar and sirup of 
sugar cancin casks, twoand a half cents per pound, and on 
white clayed or powdered sugar three and one-third cents 
per pound,” by striking out the words ‘‘and a half,” and 
also the words ‘** and one-third,” so as to leave the duty at 
two cents, and at three cents. 

After a rather sharp dialogue between Messrs. CAR- 
SON and SUTHERLAND, 

Mr. WHITE, of Louisiana, said that, under the existing 
circumstances, the committee could not be more * disin- 
clined to hear, than he was to utter a single word, on 
jany part of this contentious subject. He was, however, 
l|opposed to the gentleman’s amendment, and not only so, 
ibut it was his intention to ask the committee to strike 
lout the whole paragraph which related to reduction on 
this artic’e 

There were 








many objections pressing on his mind 
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Let the 
Let us not depend upon the uncer. 


especially as no reasons had been assigned in favor of the] tainty and fluctuations of a foreign market for an article 


measure. If the gentleman from New York had any to 
suggest, it would give him pleasure to hear them. In the 
mean time, he could not believe the people of the United 
States, or their assembled representatives here, could 
have any serious intention of putting this important inte- 
rest in jeopardy. It had been productive of too many ad- 
vantages to the nation. 

Besides, he said, he thought he had a good plea in bar. 
The thing was too old to be disturbed in this cavalier way. 
He protested that sugar was not properly a party to the 
pending conflict between the protective policy and its 
great antagonist principle, free trade. The war was 
avowedly undertaken against the tariff acts of 1824 and 
1828, with neither of which had this matter any connexion. 
This duty took date from 1816. And why seek to impair 
it at this time of day’ If the gentleman from New York 
had any good reasons, he should like to hear them, and 
perhaps be convinced. Until then he would merely re- 
mind the gentleman that he was endeavoring to rip up 
the goose which laid him the golden eggs. 

The amendment was rejected—yeas 61, nays 80. 

Mr. WHITE then moved to strike out the entire para- 
graph, so as to leave the duty as it now stands. The mo- 
tion was negatived—yeas 61, nays 84. 

On motion of Mr. ADAMS, the words ‘‘ or powdered” 
were stricken out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS moved to amend the biilin the follow- 
ing item: ‘On salt, ten cents per fifty-six pounds,” so as 
to make the duty five cents till the 1st of December, 1833, 
and after that to abolish it entirely. 

Mr. JEWETT, of New York, very earnestly opposed 
this motion, went into a history of the salt duty from as 
far back as the year 1789, and entered into a full statisti- 
cal statement as to the existing condition of the manufac- 
ture, arguing to show that the duty was paid more by the 
Northern than by the Southern States. 

Mr. BRANCH supported the amendment. 

Mr. REED said he begged leave to make some re- 
marks upon the proposition to reduce the duty on salt 
from ten cents per bushel to five cents. The gentleman 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Brancu,] who had just sat 
down, awd others, had endeavored to show the injustice 
and inexpediency of what they called heavy duties on ne- 
cessaries of life, while articles which they dciasatiosal 
luxuries are lightly taxed. They instanced silks, and cof- 
fec, tea, &c. The articles alluded to, said Mr. R., are 


of prime necessity. 

We are apt to forget the past, and do not always learn 
wisdom, even by experience. How differently did our 
predecessors view this subject. They felt the evil of de. 
pendence, and witnessed the sufferings of their country, 
rich and poor. They sought relief in the only practicable 
method, and relief has been found. Salt has been manu- 
factured in every part of our widely extended country. In 
prosperity we forget the evils of adversity, and some 
would destroy the very means of our happiness. I must 
beg to read a few resolves of Congress upon the subject. 
I begin with the memorable July of 1776. 

** A committee of thirteen, one from each of the States, 
was appointed to make inquiry for virgin lead, leaden 
ore, and the best method of collecting, smelting, and re- 
fining it;” and on the same day, the same committee 
were directed, in the recess of Congress, to inquire into 
the easiest and cheapest method of making salt in theso 
colonies. 

December 29, 1776.—It was Resolved, That it be ear- 
nestly recommended to the several Assemblies or Conven- 
tions immediately to promote, by sufficient public encou- 
ragement, the making of salt in their respective colonies. 

June 3, 1777.-—Resolved, That a committee of three 
be appointed to devise ways and means for supplying the 
United States with salt. 

June 13, 1777.—-Resolved, That it be recommended to 
the several States to erect and encourage, in the most li. 
beral and effectual manner, proper works for the making 
of salt. 

There are many other resolutions of asimilar character, 
but I will not read them. 

The country (I will not say the poor) all suffered se- 
verely for the want of salt during the revolution; hence 
their great anxiety to manufacture it in our own country 
Our national debt was greatly enhanced by the extrava- 
gant and unavoidable price paid for salt during the revo- 
lution, and the expense of its transportation. When our 
present Government was formed, one of the first acts of 
taxation laid a duty on salt. It has, with the exception of 
a few years, been ever since continued. Our manufac- 
tures have commenced and grown up under the solicita- 
tions and encouragement of our Government. They have 
been successful in their discoveries and improvements. 
On the seaboard about $2,000,000 capital have been in- 
vested in manufacturing salt of sea water by solar evapo 


very generally used; and, therefore, the diminution of the! ration; and about 600,000 bushels of best alum salt are yearly 


duties will afford very general relief. The relief from the 
burden of taxation will be the same, whether the article 
taxed be a necessary, a comfort, or a luxury. But I will 
not, said Mr. R., now go into the examination of the sub- 
ject. The articles alluded to are not produced in this 
country; and wisdom and sound policy require that we 
should prefer our own country to foreign countries, and 
the productions of our own country to the productions of 
foreign countries, and make that preference manifest and 
efficient by our legislation. 

Salt is admitted to be a necessary, and I maintain the 
converse of the propositions of the gentlemen who have 
addressed the House in favor of the repeal of the duty. 
I maintain that sound policy would render us independent 
of all foreign nations for necessaries of life, ahd necessa- 
ries for defence. Our Government, under all administra- 
tions, with few exceptions, have pursued that policy. In 
support of the truth of the proposition, I refer to all the 
speeches and messages of our Presidents, from the days of 
General Washington to the present. Now, we are en- 
treated to repeal the duty on salt, because it is a necessary, 
and because it isuised by the poor. I would urge a very 
different argument. ‘The poor must have salt. It is ne- 


manufactured in more than 1,500 establishments, owned 
by as many persons. In the interior, salt is still more 
easily manufactured from the springs. At the present 
time, salt is manufactured in twenty-two States. We ma- 
nufactured, the last season, 4,387,510 bushels. We ma- 
nufactured more than we imported. These numerous 
manufactories on the seaboard and in the interior, distri- 
buted through our country, furnishing more than half the 
salt used, are competitors with each other, and compet 
tors with the importers of foreign salt. This competition 
is certain to secure the country against odious monopo- 
lies which were justly complained of in former times. It 
keeps the price down. But for our own domestic salt, 
the importer, as in former times, might charge high 
freight; now he must bring it as ballast, for little or no 
freight. 

Salt is a necessary of life; and God, in his wisdom and 
mercy, has seen fit to provide it in every part of the globe, 
i that no nation shall be dependent for it upon another; but, 
|as in other cases of his providence, he has made different 
provision. ‘The wide ocean affords salt to all who will be 
at the labor and expense of manufacturing it. 


The inte- 
rior of this country is supplied with salt springs; but, 10 
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—— 
many other parts of the globe, salt is found in the earth, 
and dug up from the mines, more or less pure. This salt 
is called rock or fossil salt. In other parts of the world, 
salt is made from natural ponds by solar evaporation. 
These countries have great advantages over us in obtain- 
ing salt. Shall we abandon our own manufactures, and 
be dependent for this necessary on foreign nations? 
Could we be certain, at all times, of obtaining it? And 
if we presume the hazard of war, and non-intercourse, not 


doned. ‘Two years ago, one-half of the duty was repealed, 
while no other article was touched. I trust this House 
will not vote for any further repeal—that the amendment 
will not prevail. 


A tabular view of the quantity of salt imported into the dif- 
ferent States and Territories of the United States during 
the calendar year 1829, furnished from the Treasury De- 
partment. 







































° | . 3 i 
eat, can we believe, should our own manufactures be Maine “ { Preyer Virginia, - on aan 
abandoned, that foreigners would sell at the same price|\7. Hampshire 249599 North Carolina, 322 107 
they now do? Can we for a moment believe merchants Wiecwus x 1701 Séuts Cixchen 376,367 
would import it, as at present, for a mere trifle? My : Ps ye . . cane 
t c ~ | Massachusetts, - 1,032,083 Georgia, - « Susie 
word for it, destroy our manufactures, take off all the Rhode Island 94,833 Pinthen 6.922 
duty, and even in times of peace and friendly intercourse eres oo}: eens - E ri 
fdr Connecticut, - 174,053 Alabama, - 125,986 
the price of salt woud be much enhanced. We manufac-| — : a - oa 2 
; : . New York, - 1,374,763 Louisiana, - 318,283 
ture the greatest part used; the remainder foreign nations Péadaiteanla 609.252 is 
are anxious to sell us, and do sell, very low; and our ves- ae eT nts POP : “ 
sels, especially from Liverpool, bring it home for a mere | My at : oe Aggregate, 6,494,570 


Dist. Columbia, 194,667 
Importations of salt at the following places in the year 1831: 
Passamaquoddy, 13,169 NewYork, - - 655,514 


trifle. The reduction of duty has not produced a corre- 
sponding reduction of price. This was probably owing 
to two causes—the rise of salt in foreign markets,"and che 





employment of navigation. The same causes may often| Frenchman’s Bay, 2,833 Bridgetown, - 5,435 
occur. What would have been the price of salt the year} Penobscot, - - 29,690 Philadelphia, - 227,502 
past to the poor man, had we been wholly dependent} Belfast, - - 17,942 Delaware, - - 5,721 
upon foreign countries? Waldoborough, - 16,300 Baltimore, - - 222,098 
We hear many complaints from the South, and some| Wiscasset, - - 28,304 Vienna, - 4,326 
parts of the West,* as if the tax was oppressive to those|Bath, - - - 127,937 Georgetown, - 304 
States. They complain generally that they pay much|Portland, - - 253,369 Alexandria, - 43,241 
more than their proportion of the taxes. Kennebunk, - 4,287 Richmond, - - 116,238 
Ihave always considered it a mistaken opinion. Will| Portsmouth, - 197,952 Petersburg, - Saas 
itbe pretended that the South and West pay morethan| Vermont, -— - 9,552 Norfolk, - - 132,193 
their just proportion of the tax on salt? I have obtained|Newburyport, - 48,619 Camden, - ~- 22,688 
from the Treasury Department a statement of the salt im-| Gloucester, - - 13,702 Edenton, - - 17,819 
ported into the different States and Territories inthe years}Salem, - - - 20,824 Plymouth, - - 15,549 
1829 and 1830, (marked A and B.) By this statement,| New Bedford, - 24,183 Washington, = - 5,891 
we see at once how much salt a State or States imported,| Dighton, -_— - 6,766 Newbern, - - 16,277 
and, of course, how much duty has been paid by them,|Plymouth, - - 48,648 Beaufort, - = - 2,551 
on the supposition that the duty be added to the price. | Marblehead, . 9,754 Wilmington, - 31,195 
By this statement, it appears that New England and New| Boston, - - 444,719 Charleston, - 372,055 
York import about one-half; that Louisiana, for the eight| Providence, - 79,345 Savannah, - ~- 275,699 
Western States, imported in the year 1829, 318,283 bush-| Bristol, Bi Se 4,009 Mobile, oi = eae 
els; and in 1830, 526,402 bushels of salt. Salt isimport-|Newport, -_— - 3,192 Key West, - - 4,811 
ed, with few exceptions, into such ports as may be most} Middletown, - 30,723 Appalachicola, - 550 
convenient for its sale and use. It is too bulky and cheap} New London, - 10,785 Saint Marks, - 6,124 
an article to be sent coastwise to any considerable extent. | New Haven, - 60,728 New Orleans, - 526,402 
Hence, the tables 1 have given show very clearly how|Fairfield, - — - 4,339 Brunswick, - 8,027 
much the respective States import and use. As New|/Champlain, - 879 — 
Orleans imports all for the Western States, we see at|Oswegatchie, — - 15 Bushels, - 4,494,006 


once how much those States import. I regret very much 
that similar statistical information cannot be obtained as to 
other articles about which we hear so much complaint. 
Could it be obtained, in my opinion it would, in a great 
measure, put an end tothe loud and violent complaints 
that some parts of the United States pay an undue share 
of taxes. How much do the States of Missouri and Illi- 
nois pay asa salt tax? Suppose all the Western States 
paid actually ten cents per bushel, $52,000, would Ilinois 
and Missouri pay $8,000? Yet, from the numerous speeches 
of one of their Senators, one would be led to suppose they 
a ity oppressed by the duty on alum salt. Tuavrspay, June 21. 
1¢ three cents per pound on their lead used in our ma- Aw sare 
nufactures of iiaes, 2,900,000 pounds, amounts to $87,000. NAVAL AFFAIRS. 
Yet I have seen no disposition from Missouri, or elsewhere, On motion of Mr. BRANCH, the House agreed to take 
to repeal the duty. We do not complain. up the several navy bills which had been lying on the ta- 
We have been, I repeat, successful in our manufacto-| ble some time; and having reached the amendment report- 
ries of salt in the United States. They were brought into|ed by the Committee of the Whole to the bill for con- 
operation by the earnest solicitation of the Government. | structing two steam batteries, (providing $111,704, ) 
They have been encouraged and sustained for more than Mr. HOGAN said, as the amendment made an appro- 
thirty years, and had every reason to confide in the plight- priation for so large an amount, he wished to have some 
ed faith of the Government that they should not be aban-| explanation in respect to it. 
Sie : ' Mr. BRANCH replied that the construction of these 
cntirely pe: See eect aruda” many mistaken and} +6.m batteries had received the sanction and recommend- 


Gross duty at fifteen cents per bushel, $674,100 90. 
T. L. SMITH, Register. 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Register’s Office, 7th June, 1832. 

Mr. WILLIAMS replied, and modified his amendment 
by Se out the last part of it. 

In this form it was supported by Mr. JENIFER; when 

The question being taken, it was agreed to--yeas 74, 
nays 55. 

The committee then rose, and the House adjourned 
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ation of the Secretary ofthe Navy; and on the face of the | should pause before they sanctioned the creation of an un. 
amendment its object was set forth, which was to make | necessary office. ' 

an experiment whether steam power might not be suc-| Mr. BRANCH denied that the object of the amend. 
cessfully introduced as a means of naval defence. It was|ment was the erection of a new office, and maintained 
admitted on all hands, that, sooner or later, this newly | that it was introduced at the request of the commandant 
discovered power would be introduced, if not into offen- | himself, who felt the additional duties so onerous on him, 
sive, certainly into defensive warfare, and he certainly | and so incompatible with his other duties, that, if he was 
thought the experiment now contemplated worth making. | not relieved from them, he must resign the post. 

Mr. HOGAN thought that this was not the propertime| Mr. WATMOU sH observed that although there was 
for making any experiment, or any expenditure, involving|no danger at present that loss could happen, from the 
so large asumof money. The longer the making the|high honor and known integrity with which the duties 
experiment was put off, the more certain we would be to} were performed, yet, that another regulation was neces. 
have all the advantages of the discoveries that were daily | sary in the event of other persons not so qualified being 
making. There was not any necessity for the batteries} appointed to the office. 
now, as we are at peace, and likely to remain so, with all} Mr. BARRINGER, of North Carolina, said, if the House 
the world; and no war could spring up’so suddenly,| were aware of the absolute necessity there was for the 
as that we might not safely rely upon the skill of our en-| severance of the duties now performed by one and the 
gineers to meet any emergency that would arise. It was}same person, there could not be any opposition to the 
a strange matter to him to see such a large appropria-|amendment. It appeared that the commandant had the 
tion asked for, whilst the House were acting with parsimony | disbursement annually of upwards of one million, with 
in other respects, and subjecting the administration to the | out any security, responsibility, or check, further than 
charge of extravagant expenditure most undeservedly. jthe honor of the individual disbursing the money. He 

Mr. WATMOUGH remarked that the gentleman from/ asked, was there any such other instance to be found 
New York had forgotten that this appropriation had ori-| He made no reference to the undisputed integrity o1 
ginated with the Government, and had come recommend-| efficiency of the present commandant, but thought, if the 
ed to the House, amongst the estimates presented by the] practice of that yard was to be continued, it might even- 
Secretary of the Navy. He thought there was no} tuate in the loss of millions to the nation, and they might 
place would be more benefited than the gentleman’s own| as well, if this amendment was rejected, abolish the office 





city, to which the steam batteries would afford more pro-| of navy agent in all the other yards. 


tection, in case of attack, than all the forts which had been} 
erected, and sustained at such vast expense. 
Mr. HOFFMAN, although not often in favor of appro- 





| 


inclined to this; but he now rose for the purpose of ap-| 
prising gentlemen that, if this discussion was to continue, 

he feared the only way left to check it would be a motion 
to have the amendment and bill laid on the table. 

The House then concurred in the amendment, and the 
bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

The amendment reported from the Committee of the 
Whole House to the bill to provide for certain arrearages 
for surveys made by naval officers, was read and concur- 
red in. 

Mr. C. P. WHITE proposed further to amend the bill 
by adding a clause to repeal so much of the existing law 
as imposes on the commandant (Hull) at the navy yard 
at Washington the duties performed by the navy agents 
at the other navy yards; that another agent should be ap- 
pointed to perform those duties, as well as certain other 
duties, for the Navy Department. Mr. W. briefly ex- 
plained that the object sought by the amendment was some 
further security to the public than existed at present in 
the disbursement of the public money. 

Mr. BRANCH concurred in the propriety of the amend- 
ment. 

The question on the amendment was then taken, and 
the vote stood—yeas 69, nays 35. (No quorum.) 

Mr. DANIEL asked for the yeas and nays, to ascertain 
the absentees. 

A quorum having been ascertained to be in the House, 

Mr. WHITTLESEY, of Ohio, rose to inquire if there 
had been any loss of money heretofore, in consequence 
of the want of a navy agent; and whether the duties 
have not been sufficiently and faithfully discharged by 
the commandant. If they had been, it seemed to him 
as if the amendment had been proposed to create an office 
which the public interest did not require. He knew no 
other navy yard where the duties were more faithfully dis- 
charged than at Washington; and, so long as the present 
commandant was in charge, he did not apprehend any 
money would be lost to the nation through his means. He 
must, therefore, unless cogent reason was given to the 
contrary, oppose the amendment, and say the House 


et 


Mr. WHITTLESEY, in reply to the £°"tleman from 


al SR. am . . Sean gh ' 
North Carolina, w ould inform him Sat there was an ofi. 
cer (the Postmaster ©yeral 
priations o such large sums of money, expressed himself! tration, wt, 


) under the present adminis. 
«0 had a still greater disbursement than that 
made by Commodore Hull, from whom the public had no 
bond for the funds which he disbursed at discretion 
Yet, when a resolution was introduced into that House, 
praying for inquiry into alleged abuses in the department 
under his control, a majority was found to refuse such in- 
quiry, or to permit any examination into his accounts. 
Since the remarks that the commandant had found that 
the duties had become so burdensome that he must resign 
if not relieved, Mr. W. would say he had not supposed 
such was the case, or he should not have opposed the 
amendment. 

Mr. R. M. JOHNSON really did not know what the 
gentleman said, as to what the conduct of the Postinastet 
General had to do with the present business before the 
House. He, however, wished to hear alittle more on the 
subject; that the gentleman from Ohio would let off a 
little more of his steam. He asked the gentleman, cid he 
say, as far as he knew, or heard, that any thing im- 
proper, that any thing suspicious, could be alleged against 
the conduct of the Postmaster General? If he under- 
stood him so, it became necessary to inquire into it. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY replied that he had not said there 
was any suspicion as to the head of the Post Office De- 
partment. He had said in hisargument that there was an 
officer of, the Government who did disburse upwards of a 
million of the public money, without check, or without 
having executed bonds to secure the public, &c. He 
now, however, in consequence of the special interrogs- 
tory, was glad to answer the gentleman, and would state 
that when he introduced the resolution for inquiry into 
the Post Office, he had grounds to suspect and charge 
the commission of frauds on that department; and if his 
inquiry had been gone into, he would have proved these 
frauds to the full satisfaction of the House and of the 
nation. This he would yet pledge himself to do, when- 
ever an opportunity should be given; and the House would, 
in the event of such inquiry being ordered, see the neces: 
sity of having many checks to the distribution of the pub- 
lic funds by that department. In fact, he believed there 
was no branch of the Government into which investiga 
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jon was more required; and he thought it would have 


. been better for the character of the department that the 


honorable member from Kentucky, instead of denying the 
investigation when it was asked, had permitted it to go on. 

Mr. R. M. JOHNSON denied that a single cent had been 
disbursed by the Postmaster General without the usual 
check that was had on the disbursements of the many 
millions for the service of Government by the heads of 
the other departments. He was perfectly astonished that, 
in the face of this fact, and with all the purity which the 
honorable gentleman from Ohio was known to possess, 
he could insinuate such a charge. He wondered how 
he could make so unfounded an assertion, that the Post- 
master General had, or would so act, so disburse the pub- 
lic money, without any check. Had he heard distinctly 
what the gentleman first said, he should not have been 
called up, and he now rose in order to correct the gentle- 
man, and to restate that the Postmaster General could no 
more disburse the public funds than the Secretaries of the 
Treasury, of the Navy, or of War, could do so without 
the checks that were upon them. 


TUE CHOLERA. 


The joint resolution moved vesterday by Mr. Howarp, 
to appropriate fifty thousand dollars to prevent the ad- 
vance of the cholera into the United States, was taken up. 
The question being on its second reading, 

Mr. HOWARD addressed the committce at length in 
support of it, waiving the constitutional question, and in- 
sisting that the people on the frontiers, in whose exertions 
to prevent the introduction of this pestilence the whole 
country was interested, ought not to be left to support 
unaided the expense they must necessarily incur in carry- 
ing their arrangements into effect. 

Mr. HALL, of North Carolina, considered the resolution 
unconstitutional, and opposed it as unnecessary, since the| 
municipal Jaws and quarantine regulations of the States! 
were fully adequate, without any legislition of Congress. 

Mr. IRVIN insisted that the resolution was within the 
constitution, and remonstrated with warmth against lay- 
ing the whole burden of preventive measures on those 
who inhabited the frontier. 





The Cholera.—Virginia Claims. 





Mr. POLK opposed the resolution as useless as well as 
unconstitutional. ‘The President must necessarily act on 
local information, and the whole subject ought to be left!| 
to local and State legislation. He moved to lay the reso- 
jution on the table; on which motion 2 

Mr. IRVIN demanded the veas and nays; but, before 
they were taken, the House, on motion of Mr. MASON, 
passed to the order of the day, which was the bill to} 
liquidate certain 

VIRGINIA CLAIMS. 

Mr. J. ¥. 

purpose of presenting to the House a brief explanation of| 
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but one point with which it has evena seeming connexion. 

In the deed of cession, made in March, 1784, Congress 
stipulated to pay to Virginia all expenses incurred in the 
conquest of that territory by the gallant and chivalrous 
George Rodgers Clark, and the troops under his command. 
To the officers in that service the State had promised half 
pay for life. To fulfil that promise, provision is made in 
this bill; but the honorable gentleman, in his miscellaneous 
researches, has himself shown that, before the cession, an 
ordinance was made by the old Congress, expressly bind- 
ing the United States to pay those expenses, and to re- 
lieve the State from all liabilities incurred in that romantic 
and important military exploit. I submit to the House, 
then, if it be a matter of the slightest consequence, or 
becoming in a representative of Virginia, (however sensi- 
tive in regard to her honor,) to follow the lead of the 
gentleman from New York, and go into this extensive and 
delicate inquiry--an inquiry which has al ways been avoid- 
ed by Congress. I have no apprehension for the fame of 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and her other distinguished 
sons, who then conducted her councils, and ceded the 
territory to the United States, while I am perfectly satis- 
fied that her title was unquestionable, and her cession in- 
duced by the most gencrous and cordial attachment to 
the union of the States and the welfare of the whole 
country. 

For the purpose, however, of showing what her con- 
duct was, I will recall the attention of the House from the 
examination of the musty documents and antiquated re- 
cords introduced by the gentleman from New York, to the 
dates of the resolutions of Congress, and the acts of the 
General Assembly of Virginia, on this interesting subject. 
Ido not design to impugn the conduct of New York, or 
any other State, but briefly to show with what patriotic 
alacrity Virginia met the wishesof Congress. On the Ist 
of September, 1780, Congress passed a resolution re- 
questing the several States to cede their unseated Jands 
to create a fund for the ultimate payment of the large 
debt contracted in maintaining the struggle for our inde- 
pendence. On the 2d of January, 1781, the General 
Assembly of Virginia passed an act acceding to this re- 
quest, and prescribed several important conditions, most 
of which her own honor required, and in all evincing the 
most generous disposition. The report made to Congress 
in 1782, referred to by the gentleman from New York, 
was never adopted. In September, 1783, Congress adopt- 
ed resolutions acceding to the most important of the 
conditions required by Virginia, but declining to ac- 
cept the cession from objections to that which required a 
guaranty of the lands within her limits. On the 20th of 


October, in the same year, Virginia waived the condition 
| objected to, and directed her representatives in Congress 
MASON, of Virginia, rose, he said, for the| to make the cession on the terms stipulated by that body 
itself. 
the bill. Before I enter on this exposition, said Mr. M., | accepted by Congress. 
permit me to remove the embarrassment which is likely | going into the early history of that commonwealth. 


In March, 1784, the conveyance was made, and 
I will not detain the House by 
I have 


tobe produced by the elaborate argument and complicat-| laboriously examined her title to the territory ceded, and 
ed statements of the gentleman from New York who last| the novel objections raised by the honorable member, and I 
addressed the House, [Mr. Roor.}] I must be excused, | doubt not the perfect validity of her claim, nor the vast 
on the, present occasion, from engaging in a discussion of} importance of the sacrifice which she then made for the 
the conflicting claims of Virginia and the other States to public good. As one of her native sons, and one of her 
the territory ceded by her to the United States. It is an| representatives on this floor, I am perfectly willing, in the 
inquiry at all times delicate and embarrassing, and now| defence of her conduct, to appeal to the history of our 
peculiarly inappropriate. It is not the first occasion on| country, and to the universal acknowledgment of those 
which that gentleman has thought proper, most inappro-| who now thickly people that vast and fertile region. 
priately, in my judgment, to arraign the commonwealth | The bill, Mr. Speaker, proposes to relieve the State of 
of Virginia, not only on account of her claims which she} Virginia from the fulfilment of her promise to the officers 
now sets up against the United States, but of the course] of her State line and navy, raised and maintained by her 
which she and the eminent statesmen who then conducted | in the war of the revolution, of half pay for life. It pro- 
her councils pursued in the cession of her Northwestern} poses to refund to her the sum of $139,543 66, which she 
territory. Her conduct on that interesting subject has} has at various times paid to those officers, to pay the sum 
long since become matter of history, and has no necessary | of $241,345, for which judgments have been recovered 
connexion with the indemnity sought by this bill. There is| against the State, and assumes the payment of the re- 
Vor. VII. —232 
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maining unsatisfied and outstanding claims resting on|emergency, many of her officers became supernumerary 
similar principles, which, from the most accurate calcula-| but still wore their commissions. The treaty of peace 
tions, will not probably exceed $500,000. This is the} was not ratified until 1783; but hostilities never having 
claim which, by order of the Legislature of Virginia, her| been renewed, the officers were not again required to 
agent has presented to Congress, in his able and luminous | enter the service. They faithfully executed their promise 
memorial. I propose to examine briefly the claim of the | but the State did not comply with hers. By order of th. 
officers sgainst the State, and then to consder the obli-| Legislature, a board was organized to discriminate who 
gations of the General Government to relieve her from’ were entitled to the provision of the act of 1779. The, 
the liability thus established against her. performed their duty in a manner satisfactory to the State 
I will premise, as essential to the proper consideration |The honorable gentleman sneers at the report of their 
of this subject, that, under the articles of confederation, | proceedings. I hope it will be remembered that, at th. 
no expense incurred by a State in her own defence was/|time of their organization, the question was interesting 
chargeable on the common treasury, unless it had been | only to Virginia and her officers. Congress then had no 
incurred under a previous order of Congress. This was/assumed, was not bound to make the payment, and couh| 
the law of the States, until the assumption act of 1790 ; not complain that they were not consulted on the subject. 
made such expenses a common charge. On the principles| The officers, thus discriminated, applied to the audito, 
of that act, the expenses of the several States in maintain-|for their half pay. The finances of the State were so 
ing their State troops, in paying their militia, and all|deranged, and her resources so exhausted, that payment 
others, for local defence, whether authorized by Congress | was refused on grounds purely technical, and which ough 
or not, were assumed by the General Government. On/|never to have been resorted to, to avoid payment solemnly 
these principles, the first pension act for invalids included | promised, under circumstances of such public emergency, 
disabled militia; so of the act of 1806; and on this princi-|to men who had sacrificed so much in the public servic: 
ple alone can the enormous pension act of the present| By a law, whose wisdom, I believe, every gentleman on 
session be justified. this floor will commend, an appeal might be taken by ayy 
Virginia declared herself independent of the British jclaimantagainst the State froin the decision of the audito; 
Crown in May, 1776, and adopted the first written consti-|to the courts of justice. The supernumerary officers 
tution for her Government. She immediately commenced | whose claims had been rejected, pursued this cours 
the raising of troops to sustain her in the perilous conflict. |The inferior courts decided in their favor. The Attorney 
Congress declared the independence of the States on the |General, in behalf of the State, appealed to the Supreme 
Ath of July following. In pursuance of requisitions, she |Court of Appeals, where, in 1792, the decison of the 
furnished her quota of troops to the continental army, |auditor was affirmed, and the appeal from it dismissed, 
which were transferred to the seat of war. For her own | ‘** but without prejudice or fuller proof.” 
defence, she found it necessary to maintain a large local} In 1826, this proof, after being mislaid for more than 
establishment of men, enlisted for the same term with the | forty years, was discovered; the application for half pay 
continental troops, independently of her militia. }was renewed; and, after an opposition on behalf of the 
In the month of May, 1779, the term of enlistment of | State, by the Attorney General, of distinguished ability, 
her troops was about to expire. ‘The State was invaded the court of appeals decided that the State was bound to 
by the enemy, and was likely to become the seat of war. | make good tothe supernumerary officers of the State line 
It had then become apparent that the great struggle was jand navy, who had not been required to enter her servic: 
to terminate in glorious independence, or in the total de- {after becoming supernumerary, the promise of half pay 
struction of liberty. It was apparent, too, that on her | for life, made by the resolution of May, 1779. This 
soil was to be that memorable consummation, or this fatal | proof, contained in the report of the board of officers r 
catastrophe. At this crisis, with ample experience of|ferred to, which had been submitted to the L« gishatur 
the ineflicacy of short enlistments, at the recommendation | soon after it was made, had been carried from thi seat of 
of her illustrious son, who led the armies of his country, | Government by mistake, by the chairman of a commit 
she adopted the resolution of May, 1779, on which these |and after his death had remained amongst his papers, until 
claims are founded against the State. She promised to|it was casually discovered by his administrator, identified, 
those officers ** who should command in her battalions, on ‘aad replaced amongst the archives of the State. 
continental establishment, or in those raised for the imme-} 1 will not detain the House by an examination of the 
diate defence of the State, or in her navy, provided. Con-|grounds of the judgment of the court. 1 believe itt 
gress did not make some tantamount provision for them, | founded in the strictest justice. Itis binding on the State; 
who should serve thenceforward, or from the time of|and, notwithstanding the disparaging criticism of 
their being commissioned until the end of the war, and {honorable gentleman from New York, I dare believ 
all such officers as had or should become supernumerary | will successfully abide any serutiny to which it is subject 
on the reduction of any of her battalions, and should led. Inher hour of peril, she held out this strong induc 
again enter into the said service, if required so to do, and }meut to her sons to engage in her defence; they obeyed 
continue therein until the end of the war, half pay for|the call, and discharged their duty, with a glorious spin, 
life.” This promise extended to officers in the continental | which L cannot describe; and now that their rights have 
as well asthe State line, and bound the State to make this |been established in her own courts, her faith and honor 
provision good, unless Congress did. By a resolution of |stand pledged to make her promise good; and if Congress, 
Congress, of August, 1779, the same promise of half pay |in whose justice she reposes entire confidence, shall not 
for life was made to the officers on continental ¢ nee ees her, 1 trust no voice will be raised against the r 
ment, thus proving that the provision of Virginia was|demption of that sacred pledge. 
reasonable, and relieving her, to that extent, from its | Such, Mr. Speaker, are the grounds on which these 
obligation. To the continental officers it was fulfilled by |claims have been established against the State. Perm 
the commutation pay, and by the act of 1828, but to the |me now to examine the obligations of the Gene ral G 
officers of the State line and navy it never was. ivernment to assume them. tam sure I need not repeat 
On the 19th of October. 1781, the war was virtually |to this House, that, in 1790, after the adoption of U 
terminated, by the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. |federa! constitution, the Secretary of the Treasury, Alcx 
In the next month, to reduce expenses which, in the ex-|ander Hamilton, in his celebrated report, recommen i 
hausted state of the commonwealth, she was illy able to |that expenses incurred by the States for their particu 
bear, the Legislature disbanded a large number of her |defence, in the common war, should be borne by the com 
troops, and reduced her battalions. ‘To meet any future |mon treasury, because the defence of each part was '! 
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of the whole, and, unless such expenditures were brought 
into a common mass, the tendency must be to add to the 
calamities suffered, by being the most exposed to the 
ravages of war, an increase of burdens. No State was 
more deeply interested in the establishment of this princi- 
ple than New York, which had been the seat of war, and 
its principal city for a long time in the actual occupation of 
the enemy. On the 4th August, 1790, Congress passed 
the assumption act, expressly adopting the principle re- 
commended by the Secretary, assuming all expenditures 
made by the States forthe general and particular defence, 
and directing the settlement to be made on principles of 
general equity. 

Lask, if, on the principles of that act, in the settlement 
then made, Virginia having paid and presented these 
claims, they would not have been allowed as credits to 
her. Why should they not? They were charges incurred 
in the common as wellas the particular defence of the 
country, in the common war. ‘They were reasonable, as 
Congress had shown, by extending the same generous 
provision te the continental officers. ‘They had been in- 
curred by the State, acting with the most undoubted good 
faith. Why then would they not have been allowed? The 
honorable gentleman from New York [Mr. Root] asserts 
that the allowance would not have been made, because, in 
the terms of their resolution, Congress had made tanta- 
mount provision for them. Sir, if this be true, the strong 
denunciations of that gentleman are all merited, and | 
certainly would never recommend to this House to give 
the relief sought by the bill. But, sir, is it true that Con- 
gress made tantamount provision for the officers of the 
State line and navy? 

[Mr. ROOT explained. If the troops in question had 
been put under the command and in the service of the 
United States, then Congress had made tantamount pro- 
vision in the sum of the act, not otherwise. He had not 
said that tantamount provision had been made unless the 
troops became troops of the United States, and served in 
the United States’ line. If they were so transferred from 
the State service to that of the United States, then tanta- 
mount provision had been made for them. ] 

Mr. MASON resumed. I am incapable, sir, of misre- 
presenting the argument of the honorable member before 
this enlightened assembly. I shall continue to treat him 
with all candor and fairness; for, in my judgment, he 
has not urged a single argument against the bill which is 
wot susceptible of the fullest refutation. I ask again, has 
Congress at any time made tantamount provision for the 
officers to whom half pay for life was promised by the re- 
solution of Virginia, of May, 1779? I say not. The provi- 
sion made by Congress applied exclusively to the conti- 
nental officers, who alone were, strictly speaking, in the 
United States’ service; and until the act of 1790, more 
than ten years after the resolution of Congress, to which 
the gentleman resorts for proof of his assertion, Congress 
was not bound, and made no provision for the State troops. 
The resolution of Virginia prom'sed half pay for life to 
the officers in her continental line, and those in her State 
line and navy, who served to the end of the war. The 
resolution of Congress made the same assurance to officers 
in the continental army. They have been satisfied; but 
those in the State line and navy have not. 

The claim, then, if paid by the State, so as to have been 
properly presented to the commissioners for settlement of 
the accounts of the States, under the act of 1790, for a 
charge incurred in maintaining her means of defence 
against the common enemy, would have been passed to 
the credit of the State. It was not presented, and was not 
credited to her. Why should it not now be done? She 
resisted it for the benefit of the common treasury; and 1 
think, from the history which I have presented of the 
claim as against her, the House will be satisfied that no 
laches is imputable to her; and when it is remembered 
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that she was successfully defending the claims at the very 
moment that the commissioners made their report, no one 
can suppose that these charges were brought into the 
account. 

The honorable gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. A. 
H. Suerrenn,] who is entitled to my thanks for the dili- 
gence with which he has investigated this subject, is op- 
posed to the bill, from an apprehension that it will disturb 
the settlement of the complicated accounts between the 
United States and the several States, under the act of 
1799. If such is to be its effect, important to Virginia as 
I consider its success, | could not recommend its passage 
to the House. I, sir, stand by the act of 1790, and so far 
from disturbing the settlement, [am anxious to abide by it. 
In that settlement, and the statement from the Treasury 
Department, showing what portion of the quota allotted 
to Virginia has been funded, an answer to the objection 
raised is found, in my judgment, entirely conclusive, and, 
I trust, satisfactory to the gentleman from North Carolina 
himself. 

It is known that the commissioners under the act of 1790 
adjusted the accounts of the States presented to them on 
principles of liberal equity, whose essence is equality. The 
States were charged with their respective proportions of 
the common expense, and the advances made to them by 
Congress, including the sums which they were, by the 
act, respectively authorized to fund in the public debt, 
the last of which we are now about to discharge. Some of 
the States were found debtor to the Government, others 
creditor: Virginia was in the former class, for about one 
hundred thousand dollars; New York for more than two 
millions; and other States for various sums. ‘lhe debtor 
States have never been required to discharge the balances 
found against them. Efforts were made by some to procure 
payment, but the delicacy of the subject, and the earnest 
opposition of thease most largely indebted, defeated them, 
and the claim has not been asserted, so far as I am inform- 
ed, since the year 1796. ‘The proposition for which I 
contend is, that each State is entitled to be indemnified by 
the United States for all payments made in good faith 
since that settlement, which, if made before, would have 
been credited in her account to the full amount which she 
was authorized to fund in the public debt. New Hamp- 
shire, for example, was, by the act, entitled to fund three 
hundred thousand dollars. She has in fact funded but 
two hundred and eighty-one thousand dollars. She has 
not then received of the public debt that sum which 
equality with the other States gave her. If she were sub- 
jected now to the payment of a claim for revolutionary 
services, which had not been passed to her credit in the 
settlement, is there a gentleman on this floor who could 
refuse to relieve her to that amount? 

Now, Virginia was entitled to fund three millions anda 
half of dollars. From the document furnished by the 
Treasury Department, it appears that she has funded but 
two million nine hundred thousand dollars; thus leaving 
a balance due her of near six hundred thousand dollars 
unfunded. Sir, if Virginia be required to do what no other 
State has been, to account for the balance found against 
her, by charging her with the three millions and a half as 
an advancement by the United States, she has still the pri- 
vilege of funding about five hundred thousand dollars, with 
interest from 1789, a period of forty-three years. Allow 
the claim now presented, and she is still far short of having 
received what, in that settlement, ona fair and equitable 
comparison of her expenses with those of the other States, 
she was declared to be justly entitled to. Will gentlemen 
deny to her the privilege of completing her quota?’ What 
mischief is toresult? The settlement is not disturbed; no 
inequality is produced; no favor is shown her. The same 
measure of relief is only given to her, which, in 1790, 
Congress determined was due in justice to all the States, 
and surely will not now be withheld. 
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In regard to the claim set up by Georgia in 1796, and | size, two dollars and fifty cents per gross. And on demi. 
denied by Congress, I have but a single remark to make. | johns, twenty-five cents each. [This is a restoration of 
It appears from the debates in Congress on that subject, |the duty as it now stands. ] 
that Georgia had this claim before the settlement, and | Mr. STEWART moved to strike out the following 
would not bring it intoaccount. She had voluntarily per-| clause of the bill: 
mitted the act of limitations to run against her, ai Con-| ** On the following articles twelve and a half per cent, 
gress determined that, under all the circumstances, she |ad valorem, viz. whalebone, the produet of forcign fish. 
should not be relieved from its operation. This, sir, is|ing, raw silk, and dressed furs; and on the following ar- 
not the case with Virginia, At the very time that the | ticles twenty-five per cent. ad valorem, viz. cabinet wares, 
commissioners were making up the accounts, she was suc-| boards, planks, walking canes and sticks, frames or sticks 
cessfully resisting these claims, not on her own account, | for umbrellas and parasols, and all manufactures of wood 


but for the common benefit. 


When I remember that the honorable gentleman from 
New York has occupied portions of four or five days in 
opposition to this bill, I cannot hope, sir, I could not at- 
tempt to answer all that he advanced in the short time 
which, at this late period of the session, I have felt my- 
self at liberty to occupy, even on a question so interesting 
to the State which Iin part represent. It was my single 
purpose, in rising, to present a clear but brief explana- 
tion of the claims of Virginia against the United States, 
and torelieve them from embarrassments with which that 


gentleman seemed solicitous to involve them, and thus to} 


accomplish their defeat. Having done this, 1 fear but too 
imperfectly, lam willing to submit the question to the 
decision of the House, not doubting that it will receive a 


\not otherwise specified; copper vessels, and all manufac. 
jtures of copper not otherwise specified; al] manufactures 
lof hemp or flax not otherwise specified; hats and caps of 
fur, Teather, or wool; whips, bridles, saddles, and all 
' manufactures of leather not otherwise specified; manu- 
lfactures of marble, fans, artificial flowers, ornamental 
feathers, ornaments for head dresses, caps for women, and 
| millinery of all kinds; comfits and sweetmeats of all kinds, 
| preserved in sugar or brandy; carriages and parts of car- 
| riages, umbrellas and parasols, of whatever matcrials made; 
jparchment and vellum, blank books, wafers, and black 
baat pencils, and brushes of alt kinds.” 

Mr. S. said that this clause went to injure a most ex- 
tensive class of our industrious mechanics, whose labor 
it was all-important to the country to encourage and re- 


candid and impartial decision, favorable, 1 trust; but if} ward. The motion was negatived. 

otherwise, I am satisfied that those who may feel bound to| Mr. STEWART then moved to amend the following 
refuse the relief asked, will, with the gentleman from clause, ‘comfits and sweetmeats of all kinds, preserved 
North Carolina, bear testimony to the patriotism, the gene-|in sugar or brandy,” by — out the words ¢ or bran- 
rosity, and the justice of Virginia. — |dy,” which he thought opened a door to fraud, inasmuch 

The House then went into Committee of the Whole, | as brandy might be imported under this clause, by putting 
and resumed the consideration of the bill to regulate ;a@ small quantity of sweetmeats into it. The motion was 
a paasbnmnesinde oe ereseacr’, moved to amend the clause by 
eer. ak re Q . aus , 

Mr. JENIFER moved successively, but unsuccessfully | changing the duty on the following articles, from twenty- 
in both cases, to strike out the duty on coffee and on tea. ifive to thirty per cent. ad valorem, viz. cabinct wares, 

Mr. BOULDIN now moved to alter the duties on cof-| copper vessels, and all manufactures of copper not other- 
fee and tea, so as to make them both five per cent. ad va-| wise specified; whips, bridles, saddles, and all manufac- 
— Sy Aven Fad cet ithe dared ; ‘are “! — not gee eer and caps 

i MS moved to strike out the following words: | r, or wool; carriages and parts of carriages; 
**On slates of all kinds, twenty-five per cent. ad velueen > bik boskea, walls, ani black lead siotelle " 
so asto leave the duty as it now stands. He reada letter; Mr. WATMOUGH supported the amendment, as going 
in support of the motion. \to aid interests which were vital to his constituents. 

After some conversation, in which Messrs. BURGES,| Mr. DEARBORN was also in its favor; it included the 
DRAYTON, and IHRIF. took part, the amendment was article of piano fortes, of which fifteen hundred had been 
rejected. imade by a single factory in his district, within the last 

Mr. ADAMS now moved to amend that part of the bill lyear, which were sold for sixty thousand dollars. 
relating to window glass, by adding ‘‘on glass above ten| Mr. SUTHERLAND also advocated the amendment, 
by fifteen, five dollars per hundred square feet.” ‘though he said he despaired of getting any bill which the 

The motion was negatived—yeas 75, nays 84. | House would accept. 

Mr. ADAMS moved to amend the bill in the following | Mr. ADAMS now adverted to a declaration whieh Mr 
clause: ‘*On alt wares of cut glass not specified, thirty per | McDvrrix had made, that should this process of amend- 
cent. ad valorem,” by inserting the words ‘‘three cents |ing the bill be prolonged much further, he should vote 
per pound, and,” so as to add a specific to the ad valorem |for adjourning on Monday week, let what would become 
duty. Also, ‘‘ on all other articles of glass not specified, |of both the bank and the tariff. This, Mr. A. considered 
twenty per cent.,” by inserting after the words specified |a threat, but said he must nevertheless procecd, and faith- 
“two cents per pound, and.” This branch of the manu- fully and fully discharge the duties assigned him. ~ 
factures, he said, would be utterly destroyed, shoukl the insisted upon the propriety of paying a respectful regare 
amendment be rejected. He called for the reading of |to the representations of all the parties whose interests 
“— pe in ere - a eae , , eae oe to be eae a by = 8 : aoe 

r. REED, of Massachusetts, supported the amend-/suech had been addressed to him, which he should con- 
ment, and went into a full history of the improvement of |tinue to present to the House so long as he could obtain 
the glass manufactory in his own State. Anda long de-{a patient hearing. He had rather leave the bunk and the 
bate ensued, in which Messrs. REED, WATMOUGH, {tariff bill to their fate, than suffer the manufactures of 
CONNER, DENNY, BATES, of Massachusetts, CAM-|the country to be destroyed through any want of fidelity 
BRELENG, BOULDIN, ADAMS, BURGES, MERCER, jon his part. 

DODDRIDGE, and BURD took part; when the question} Mr. Ixcensos.1’s amendment was then agreed to. 
being at length taken, the amendment was carried—yeas| On motion of Mr. SUTHERLAND, the articles of 
82, nays 62. ' . ' aa an oe aan ded and aoe ware, were 

On motion of Mr. ADAMS, a elause was added, impos- |also inserted under the thirty per cent. duty. 
ing a duty on black glass bottles not exceeding a quart,| Mr. STEWART moved to amend the bill in the follow- 
of two dollars per gross. On black bottles over that |ing clause: ‘* On all Leghorn hats or bonnets, and all hats 
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orbonnets, of straw, chip, or grass, and all flats, braids, or|articles ‘hair cloth and seatings.” Negatived—yeas 53, 
aits for making hats or bonnets, thirty per cent.,” by| nays 54. 

¢riking out the words thirty per cent., so as to leave} Mr. APPLETON moved to increase the list by adding 
these articles under the present rate of duty. | bristles, juice of lemons and oranges, palm oil, palm leaf, 

The motion was modified, at the suggestion of Mr.|and mother of pearl, and, on the suggestion of Mr. Wat- 
ADAMS, so as to strike out the whole of the clause last; moveu, voracic acid. 
above cited. Mr. A. adverted to the number of young | At the request of Mr. DENNY, he omitted the article of 
females by whom this branch of manufacture was chiefly bristles. 
carried on. The amendment was then negatived. 

Mr. FOSTER here interposed, and adverting to the! Mr. DEARBORN moved to insert tallow. Negatived. 
thinness of the House, which contained scarcely over a| On motion of Mr. ADAMS, the word ** unmanufactur- 
quorum, proposed that the committee should rise, and the | ed” was inserted before * marble;” and the article epau- 
House take a recess until four o’clock, and then assemble, | lettes of gold and silver was stricken out from the list of 
to get through the bill this night. | free articles—yeas 60, nays 52. 

On this motion, the yeas were 58, the nays 45. | On his motion, ‘ivory black” was also excepted. 

There being no quorum, the committee rose, and re-| Mr. ADAMS then moved to strike out the following, 
ported the fact; when | viz. **spy glasses, telescopes, sextants, quadrants.” 

Various motions were made for a recess, for anadjourn-| Mr. CAMBRELENG opposed the motion; when the 
ment, and for a call of the House; none of which succeed-| question being twice taken, and no quorum voting, the 


ing, the House went again into committee; | committee rose, and reported the fact. 
And the question being put on Mr. Apams’s amend-| Mr. CLAY moved a call of the House, and demanded 
ment, the yeas were 51, the nays 54. the yeas and nays. He also desired that the hour of the 
Mr. ADAMS observed there was no quorum. |day should be inserted on the journal. 
The CHAIR decided that a quorum had voted. | The SPEAKER, having counted the members, de- 


Mr. ADAMS insisted that a quorum, by the constitution, | clared that there was no quorum present. 
was required to be a majority of the whole number of the; Mr. KERR moved an adjournment. 


House, which was 107, and but 105 had voted. | On this motion, Mr. KERR demanded the yeas and 
The CHAIR replied that 105 constituted a majority of| nays, which being taken, stood as follows: yeas 15, nays 130. 
the members attending at the seat of Government. | A quorum being now present, the House again went 


Mr. ADAMS took an appeal; when {into committee, and the question being put on Mr. 
The decision of the Chair was reversed—yeas 53,|Apams’s amendment, it was negatived. 


nays 54. Mr. WATMOUGH moved to insert among the free ar- 
The question was then again put on Mr. Anams’s amend- ticles ‘‘crude and refined borax.” Negatived. 
ment, and it was negatived—yeas 61, nays 62. | Mr. ADAMS moved to insert ‘‘chloride of lime.’ 


Mr. DEARBORN moved to amend the bill in the fol-| Agreed to. 
lowing clause: ‘*On the wines of France, viz. red wines| Mr. IHRIE moved to strike out millstones. Negatived. 
in casks six cents a gallon, white wines in casks ten cents} Mr. MARDIS moved to adda section to graduate the 
agillon, and French wines of all sorts in bottles twenty-| price of the public lands which had been offered for sale 
two cents a gallon,” by reducing these duties one-half, lat auction, and remained unsold. 
and adding **on all other wines half the existing rates of| Mr. SEMMES observed that the amendment did not ad- 
duty.” The motion was negatived. j|here to the subject, and could not be in order. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, moved to strike out} The CHAIR, however, entertained the motion; where- 
from among the articles subjected to an ad valorem duty | upon, it was negatived. 
of fifteen per cent. the article of * palm leaf or palmetto} Mr. HOWARD moved to ard to the list of free articles 
hats.” Negatived. | &* bristles.’ 

Mr. STEWART moved to strike out the whole of the| After some pleasantry, the motion was negatived. 
twenty-fifth clause, which is in the following words: Mr. JENIFER moved to add ‘* molasses.”” Negatived. 

“All articles not herein specified, either as free, or as} Mr. STEWART now moved to adda proviso at the 
liable to a different duty, and which, by the existing laws, |end of the third section, exempting a long list of articles 
pay anad valorem duty higher than fifteen per cent., to| from the operation of the bill. 
pay an ad valorem duty of fiftcen per cent. from and after| After a short conversation, the motion was negatived. 
the said 3d day of March, 1833." Mr. S. objected to) Mr. INGERSOLL moved, pro forma, to strike out the 
sich a sweeping provision, going to affect a vast varie-| fourth section of the bill, (repealing the ten per cent. to 








ty of articles, which no man could specify. |be added in estimating the duty after the 3d of March, 
Mr. DAVIS inquired whether this clause would not} 1833.) Negatived. 
affect the articles of distilled spirits and lead. | Mr. KING, of Pennsylvania, moved a proviso, that 


Mr. CAMBRELENG and Mr. ADAMS replied in the where bounties were granted by foreign Governments on 
negative. On both those articles the duty was specific, | protected articles, the duty here should be increased by 
and would not be reached by this clause, which imposed | the amount of the bounty. Negatived. 
an ad valorem duty only. | Mr. POLK moved to strike out the tenth section of the 
After some further conversation, the motion was nega-| bill, (allowing a drawback on registered and licensed ves- 
tived. |sels.) Negatived. 

Mr. BARBOUR moved to strike out the whole of the Mr. DEARBORN moved to amend the twelfth section, 
third section of the bill, (which contains a very long list| which grants a drawback on goods re-exported, by adding 
of articles to be admitted free of duty;) his motion was|a proviso that no drawback should be allowed on cordage 
pro forma merely, having reference to future motions to| on a less amount than five tons. (This was to prevent a 
ve made in the House. The motion was negatived. | fraud in vessels claiming drawback on their standing rig- 

Mr. SEMMES moved to insert among the free articles| ging.) Negatived. 

“coffee.” Negatived. Mr. DEARBORN moved to amend the bill by adding 

Mr. H. EVERETT moved to amend the section by in-| after the words ‘‘all manufactures of hemp or flax, not 
erting after the words ‘all other dyeing drugs,” the | otherwise specified,” (to be charged with a duty of twen. 
words ** except copperas.” Negatived. ty-five percent. ad valorem,) the words ‘cordage ex- 
Mr. DAVIS moved to strike out from among the free icepted.” Negatived. 
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Mr. ADAMS moved to strike out the eighteenth section |four dollars and forty-four cents. The Spanish dollar 
of the bill, which is in the following words: “ That, from | weighing seventeen pennyweights and seven grains, wa; 
and after the passage of this act, all expressed juice of |made a legal tender for one dollar, consisting of one hun. 
sugar cane, and all sirup for making sugar, shall pay the |dred cents. The relative value between gold and silver was 
same duty as brown sugar; and all fossil and crude mine- | then established at fifteen to one. That wasat that time the 
ral salt shall pay the same duty as salt:” and inserting «|exact relative value, as nearly as could be ascertained, jn 
provision that sirup in casks should be rated by weight, |the commercial world, especially in Great Britain, which 
and pay the same duty as sugar; and that loaf and lump |was then, as now, at the head of the money market, and 
sugar pulverized shall pay the same duty as if it were in|gave its price current to the rest of commercial Europe 
loaf; and that all crude salt should pay the same duty as if |and to this country. Spain had, however, fixed the relative 
pulverized. He explained the amendment as intended | value between her gold and silver coins at sixteen to one. 
to guard against frauds; and it was agreed to. The doubloon of sixteen dollars contained the same weight 
He then moved an additional section to the bill, which |of pure gold as the dollar did of fine silver. But at that tine 
goes, in substance, to declare that articles imported under jand for several years afterwards, the price of silver was 
the existing duties, and put into the custom-house j|very much enhanced by the great and constant demand for 
stores under bond, and there remaining under the control |exportation to China and India. ‘The products and manu. 
of the collector a definite time, should be charged with |factures of those countries were then paid for, almost ex. 
no higher duty than goods imported under the new clusively, in specie, and entirely in silver, as the relative 
law. value between gold and silver in Eastern Asia was, half a 
The amendment was agreed to, and the blank filled|century ago, very little more than twelve to one. The 
with ‘* the 3d of March, 1833.” vast influx of silver into those regions has since that time 
Mr. ADAMS now offered a further section, providing |somewhat reduced its relative value. For several years 
for meeting foreign bounties by a srenarionst tanta past, the exportation of specie to those countries from 
of duty. (The same in substance as the amendment | Great Britain and tocontinental Europe, and from the Unit 
offered by Mr. Kine.) Negatived—-yeas 66, nays 67. ed States, almost entirely ceased. Indeed, it is believed 
Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, now moved an amend-|that for several years more specie has passed the Cape of 
ment in the second section of the bill, relating to wool-|Good Hope in the homeward bound than in the outward 
lens, going to abolish all the duty on negro cloths and |bound voyages of the ships of Great Britain and the United 
negro blankets, and leaving the rest of the woollen manufac- | States combined. 
tures under the existing duty. The amendment was ne-| The vast improvement, within the last forty years, in 
gatived—yeas 58, nays 69. every kind of manufactures, by labor-saving machinery, 
Mr. ROOT now moved to declare the ton weight to be jand the higher perfection in the arts, has enabled the 
two thousand pounds only, and supported the amendment, | European not only to rival,but, in many instances, greatly 
as he had done on a former occasion. to surpass the Asiatics, even in fabrics that seemed to be 
Mr. ROOT then rose, and said he did not rise to enter | peculiarly their own. [n cotton, silks, and earthenware, 
at large into the discussion of the general topics connected | they are fairly outdone by the superior skill and science of 
with the bill on the table, and which had engaged the at-|Great Britain, France, and Germany. The fabrics of 
tention of this House and the nation. He had some time| Western Europe are now sold at a fair mercantile profit 
ago felt a desire to give his views upon the subject of pro-|in Eastern Asia. This, together with American enterprise 
tecting duties; whether a tariff ought to be regulated sole-|exploring every sea and every land, for the acquisition of 
ly for the purposes of revenue, or whether for revenue|what may minister to their wants, or gratify thcir taste, 
and protection combined. But as he felt an anxiety that | has turned the balance of trade and the course of exchange, 
such modification of the tariff should speedily be made as|like a monsoon in the commercial world, from the Indian 
might eonciliate and harmonize the various conflicting and |to the Atlantic Ocean. A bill of exchange upon England, 
opposing interests of different sections of the nation, he }upon France, or upon Holland, will purchase a cargo in 
should forbear to occupy the time of the House in a pro-|Canton, Calcutta, or Madras, as readily as specie, and 
tracted debate upon the general merits of the question. |generally with greater profit, and less inconvenience and 
He should touch but upon one point; and that he felt to |hazard to the merchant. The demand for silver for ex- 
be important, as connected with a due execution of some |portation to Asia having ceased, if its real intrinsic 
of our treaties with foreign nations. With several Europe-|value has not depreciated, its relative value with 
an nations we have treaty stipulations binding us to place }gold has been diminished. From these causes, since 
them upon the footing of the most favored nations, both |the first establishment of our mint, a change has taken 
in respect to port charges and custom-house duties. Not-|place in Great Britain and in the United States in the re- 
withstanding these stipulations, and in seeming disregurd |lative value of gold and silver, from fifteen to onc to near- 
of them, we are daily levying a higher duty upon goods |ly sixteen to one—to the standard of Spain and the Spa- 
of the same quality, imported from France, from Holland, |nish American republics, The effect of this alteration in 
or from Germany, than from Great Britain. Take a yard|the relative value between gold and silver upon the 
of broadcloth, for instance, on which a duty is charged | pound sterling, is produced by the circumstance that gold 
of fifty per cent. ad valorem. The French or the Dutch {coin is the standard of value in our country, and silver 
cloth of equal texture and dye, equal in quality in every |coin is practically the standard of value in the other. 
respect, but not superior in any, is chargeable at our cus-|An act of the British Parliament in 1816 provided for the 
tom-house with a duty of nearly ten per cent. more than |issue of a new gold coin of the value of one pound sterling, 
the English. Where the French and Dutch pay fifty cents, |of the same fineness and relative weight as the guinea, and 
the English pay but forty-five. This difference is the ef-|made this and its parts the only standard of value, the only 
fect of the pound sterling being estimated at the custom- {legal tender, except for demands not exceeding forty 
house at four dollars and forty-four cents, when, in truth, jshillings. 
according to the present price of dollars in England, the| For such demands, and for a circulation as small change 
pound sterling is worth about four dollars and eighty-|or tokens, a silver coinage was directed by that act, but so 
seven cents. Soon after the adoption of the present con- |reduced in weight as te make it worth about eleven pe! 
stitution, the laws providing for the collection of duties on jcent. more as coin than as bullion. By the law of the 
imports, and for the establishment ofa mint, and regulat-|United States, gold coins und silver coins, including the 
ing coins, made the Spanish dollar equal to four shillings |Spanish dollar and its parts, are made a legal tender to 
and six pence sterling, and the pound sterling equal to |an unlimited amount. But the rate of relative value be: 
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tween them being fixed by law at fifteen to one, and the 
relative value between gold and silver bullion having be- 
come nearly as sixteen to one, the American eagle is 
worth more than ten dollars. It is worth more when 
t and sold as bullion, than if passed and circulated 
gscoin. Adebt can, therefore, be paid cheaper in silver 
coin than in gold coin; of course, the silver coin being 
a legal tender to an unlimited extent, must be and remain 
the only standard of value, while our gold coins pass 
as merchandise in exchange for money or other commo- 
dities. The silver coins, then, among which, for any con- 
siderable amount, the Spanish Mexican dollars are the 
chief, are practically the only standard of value in this 
country. To ascertain the true exchange, the real value 
of the pound sterling in our currency, we must look to 
the price current, and see what is the value of our dollar, 
of that dollar which is a legal tender, and the standard of 
yalue here, at the head of the money market in Great 
Britain. For seven years past, the price of dollars in the 
London money market has varied from 4s. 104d. to 4s. 
8}d. an ounce. On two occasions, within seven years, 
specie was excessively high in Fngland; much above its 
ordinary level. The ene was in 1825, in consequence of 
the wild cotton speculation of that year, and the exten- 
sive failure of country banking-houses throughout Great 
Britain. The other was in the fall of 1831, in conse- 
quence of the heavy draughts for specie made by the con- 
tinent upon England, in payment of the Russian loans. 
To subsist the immense armies of the Emperor Nicholas, 
collected to subjugate the revolted Poles, as well as the 
Polish armies themselves, vast sums of money were re- 
quired. 

France, putting herself in a warlike attitude, could not 
supply any portion of the demand. Belgium, and Hol- P ( 
land too, had need for the whole of their own resources. | quainted with the subject, that the balance of trade between 
The demand, therefore, was made wholly upon England. |this country and Great Britain is very much against us; 
The scarcity of dollars, thus produced, raised their price {that we import from that country much more than we 
tosuch a height, as to induce shipments, to a considera-|¢xport thither, or find the means of payment through 
ble amount, to be made from this country. But the ob-|the course of trade; in short, that we are constantly in 
ject being accomplished, like the returning wove of the |debt to that country, and to a large amount, by reason of 
ocean, the price of specie gradually resumed its wonted |overtrading and excessive importations. ‘The circum- 
level. In the month of April of this year, the price of|stance that bills of exchange upon England are quoted, 
the dollar in London was but 4s. 9d. the ounce. This may |in the price current, at a premium of from nine to eleven 
be considered as about the fair average value for ordinary | per cent., fixes them in the beiief that our trade with that 
times, undisturbed by any great or unusual commercial or fcountry is ruinous, and the balance heavily against us. 
political commotion. ‘Take it, then, at this estimate, at its |‘They do not reflect that a real difference in exchange of 
worth in April last, and the dollar which is a legal tender |more than two per cent. would drain this country of its 
here, weighing 17 dwts. 7 grains, is worth a trifle more |specie; that a merchant would remit specie in payment, 
than 4s. 14d. sterling. It is worth 49d. and 27-100ths; |rather than give two per cent. premium on a bill of ex- 
and the pound sterling is worth four dollars and eighty-|change; that the premium, as quoted in the price current, 
seven cents and a fraction. But suppose we take the|is mostly, and at present wholly, nominal—arising from 
American dollar, whose statute weight is 16 dwts. 8 grains. |the circumstance that the dollar is nominally worth four shil- 
Its fineness is suid to be a little inferior to the Spanish or | lings and six pence sterling, and the pound sterling is nomi- 
Mexican dollar, though it is believed that Mr. Voight, the |nally worth but four dollars and forty-four cents. 
first assayer of the mint, intended it to be equally as fine.| At present, sir, the real exchange between the two 
Its wear too, by a very little use, would reduce its weight |countries is a little in our favor. The dollar in Eng- 
one grain. But take it at 17 dwts. 8 grains, and it will land is now worth but 49 27-100d. sterling. To pay 
make the pound sterling. worth four dollars and eighty-,100 in England, estimated at 4s. 6d. or 54d. each, 
five cents eight mills and a fraction. I shall propose, would require 109 60-100d. By the last price current 
then, in the proper time and place, that the pound ster- in New York, which has fallen under my notice, I find 
ling be estimated at the custom-house at four dollars and |that bills on London, at sixty days, are quoted at nine and 
sixty-six cents. a quarter premium. This leaves forty-five cents on a hun- 

lam aware, sir, that a bill was some time ago reported dred dollars, besides the interest for sixty days, in our fa- 
in the other House, containing a provision for estimating vor. So it will appear that a debt can be yuid, or a pur- 
the pound sterling at four dollars and eighty cents. ‘This chase made in England, in a bill of exchange, at the 
provision is also embraced in the amendments submitted price last quoted, with a saving of full one per cent. 
by a gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis,] and, over and above the charges and expenses of a remittance 
also, in those offered by the chairman of the Committee in specie. If a merchant in New York owes a debt in 
on Manufactures, (Mr. Avams.] When the pound sterling Liverpool, by remitting payment in specie, he would lose 
is worth four dollars and cighty cents, the ounce of dol- about one per cent. more than a Liverpool merchant 
lars is worth 48 9j¢d., which was about their price in would, by remitting specie to make a payment in New 
London. in October and November last. Probably the York. Both would probably lose by the operation, but 
learned Senator who reported the bill, [Mr. Dickersos, the New York merchant would be the greater loser by 


of New Jersey,} made his estimate early in the session, 
\from the price current of that time. I know that four 
jdollars and eighty cents has the advantage of being an 
even number, and, also, of being just double the number 
of pence ina pound sterling, and, therefore, handier in 
calculation at the custom-house. But the officers of the 
customs can soon provide themselves with tables giving 
facility to calculation: and besides, when we undertake to 
execute our treaties, let us do it faithfully, and with as 
much nicety and precision as practicable. By the same 
act which fixed the pound sterling at four dollars and for- 
ty-four cents, the livre of France was fixed at eighteen 
and a half cents, and the guilder of Holland at forty cents. 
The livre of France, or the franc of her revolution, has 
varied very little, or nothing at all, since that time, as 
connected with or bearing relation to our currency. Silver 
has there as well as here been continued the standard of 
value. The small premium, at this time, on a bill of ex- 
change upon France, is owing to the balance of trade and 
the course of exchange being rather against us. The 
guilder of Holland is about the same as when first esta- 
blished by act of Congress. If, then, we fix the pound 
sterling at less than its real value, we do injustice to France 
and Holland, when we import from those countries the 
same dutiable articles we import fiom Great Britain. If 
we knowingly estimate the pound sterling at the custom- 
house at six cents below its real value, we equally violate 
our treaties; we do the same injury, less in amount, but 
the same in principle, as when we estimate it at forty-two 
cents below its real value. 

Speaking of the course of exchange upon France, 
brings to my mind the subject of the exchange between 
this country and England. 

It is pretty generally believed, by those not well ac- 
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one per cent. When the balance of trade and the course 
of exchange between this country and Great Britain are 
about even, the nominal premium on a bill of exchange 
upon England will be at least ten per cent. Let the 
pound sterling be estimated at its real value, at four dol- 
lars and eighty-six cents, and let your gold coin be re- 
duced toa proper relation (to a relation of about sixteen 














to one) with the silver: coin which you have made a le-| 


gal tender, and my word for it, you will seldom hear or 
read of a premium, never of one of more than two per 
cent. on a bill of exchange upon England. 

The mention, Mr. Chairman, of the gold coin calls to 
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a ne 
cles of impeachment, or rather one of the items in the 
bill of indictment preferred against the bank by the 
honorable gentleman from Georgia. That institution js: 
charged with the commission of crime, in buying and sel]. 
ing, or dealing in coins. Though the facts may be qq. 
mitted, yet I presume no sentence of condemnation \jjj 
be pronounced that will work a forfeiture of its charter. 

It being an admitted fact, Mr. Chairman, that we haye 
no gold coin in circulation, the inquiry very naturally fo}. 
lows, whether it isan evil, and if so, what is the appro- 
priate remedy? The evil of not having a metallic medium 
of exchange of established value in this country, and porta. 
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ble without inconvenience to the traveller, is felt aud aq. 
mitted by all. The remedy is, by making foreign go) 
coins a legal tender, or reducing the weight of the Ameri. 
can cagle. The gold coins of Great Britain, France, Spain, 
and Portugal, were once made a legal tender in the Unit. 
ed States, and the acts making them so were, from time 
countries, has been considered an eminent prerogative as} to time, renewed and extended, till they were permitted 
well as an attribute and evidence of sovereignty. In mo-|to expire, a few years ago, by their own limitation. The 
dern Europe, the precious metals, gold and silver, have |inconvenience of weighing, and the uncertainty of value, 
been made use of for that purpose; and the standard of| with the parties to a tender, as well as the frequent varia. 
value in the exchange of commodities has been regulated | tion in fineness of some of them, seem to forbid a renewal 
by the value given to, and impressed upon them by Go-|of the law. The convenience of a gold coin of a value 
vernment. In some countries both of those metals, and, | fixed and known without the intervention of weights and 
in others, but one, are made the fixed standard of value. |scales, or a recurrence to their relative fineness, with a 
In this country, in execution of the power given in the|slight addition of national pride, is sufficient of itself to in- 
constitution ‘*to coin money, regulate the value thereof, |dluce an immediate action upon the subject. But when 
and of foreign coin,” the Congress of the United States at|we reflect that our own country furnishes from its own 
an early day passed laws for the establishment of a mint;/bowels a quantity of gold sufficient to supply the mint 
providing for the coinage of money of both gold and sil-| with its annual coinage, should we not be impelled by pa- 
ver, and making them, together with several foreign coins/triotism and a love of independence speedily to provide 
of both gold and silver, a legal tender in payment of| for the stamping its image upon that which may be retained 
debts to an unlimited amount. The dollar being esta-|and circulated as coin? Shall wondering nations any longer 
blished as the money unit, the Spanish dollar being made aj inquire why the United States, which possess within their 
legal tender when weighing 17 dwts. and 7 grains, and the own bosom the precious metal, are without a gold coin in 
relative value between gold and silver being fixed at fifteen | circulation? Shall they insultingly charge it upon the ig- 
to one, and that relation having since materially changed | norance or the indolence of Congress? No, sir. Let nei- 
by the force of circumstances to which I have alluded, it! ther charge be admitted. Let us promptly remedy the 
has resulted that we have no gold coins of the United/evil. Let a bill be passed, contemporaneously with the 
States. Yes, sir, I boldly aver that we have no gold coins | tariff bill, so to reduce the weight of the American eagle 
of the United States. ‘There has been none made at the}as to make it worth, in coin, a little more than its worth 
mint for several years. It is true there have been made|as bullion; about as much more as may defray the expense 
there gold eagles, half eagles, and, I believe, some quar- of coinage, and in some measure secure it from the melt- 
ter eagles, which purport to have the stamp of coinim-jer’s crucible. Then Jet the pound sterling be estimated 
pressed upon them. By the report of its director, morejat its proper value, and your eyes will not be tormented, 
than halfa million of dollars has been coined there the year} when you look on the price current, by beholding a high 
past, and chiefly made of the gold from our own country. | premium on a bill of exchange upon London. 

But this is not coin, it is but bullion refined, assayed, and Mr. Chairman, I am aware that the session is necessarily 
stamped; it is bullion inspected, with its weight and fine-| drawing to a close, and that this circumstance is considered 
ness stamped upon it. It is essential to the character of} by some as interposing an insurmountable obstacle to the 
coin that the impress of the evidence of sovereignty upon | accomplishment of the object. Imposing as the objection 
it should not only designate its quantity and quality, but} may appear, but make the attempt, and resolutely persist 
also its fixed value, for the purposes of circulation, cither|in it, and the object is accomplished. We have the re- 
in the payment of debts, or the purchase of commodities. | port of a committee of which my honorable colleague 
The precious metals, when they exchange owners, cither}[Mr. Wurrs] is chairman; a bill accompanies the report, 
pass as coin or as bullion, They will inevitably pass in| which may require some little alteration in regard to the 
that capacity, and bearing that character in which they |standard fineness of the gold coin, as well as its relative 
are of the most value. If they are worth more as bullion} proportion in value with silver. These calculations are 
than as coin, they will pass as bullion. Not having its|readily made. We know that the English sovereign coin- 
essential attribute, the stamp of its value upon it, it loses}ed under the act of Parliament of 1816 contains one hur 
the character of coin. ‘The eagles and half eagles stamped | dred and thirteen grains and one-tenth of pure gold; that, 
at the mint, for several years past, have not been treated |as coin, it is worth a little more than as bullion--about 
ascoin. They do not circulate as such; they are not of-| equal tothe interest for sixty days, intended partly to cover 
fered in paymentas such; they are treated as bullion; they | the expense of coinage, and also to save it, in some me2- 
are bought and sold as merchandise, cither for the cruci-|sure, from the smith’s crucible; that this sovereign 's 
ble of the smith, or for exportation to Europe. The|worth, in dollars, at their present price in England, up- 
Bank of the United States has treated them as bullion. | wards of four dollars and eighty-six cents. Its relative 
Being authorized by its charter to deal in bullion, it has} proportion in value to the dollar, which is the money unit, 
received them from the owners of the metal, who have jand a legal tender in the United States, is as 1 to 15.94; 
taken it to the mint to be refined, assayed, and stamped, |that is to say, an ounce of pure gold coined into sove- 
and sold them again at their market value or price. This| reigns is worth fifteen ounces and above ninety-four hu 
dealing in them, however, has constituted one of the arti-|dredths of an ounce of fine silver in the dollars of the 


my recollection a subject on which I have felt much solici- 
tude, and which may be déemed not very inappropriate 
to the question now under consideration. Indeed, the sub- 
ject of coin and currency is intimately and inseparably con- 
nected witha tariffof imposts and the collection of taxes. 

The coining of money, in all civilized and commercial 
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United States. To their own small silver coins, or tokens, 
on which there is a gain of about eleven per cent. in the 
coinage, the proportion is as 1 to 14.287. In France, 
some four or five years after the establishment of our 
mint, a new gold and silver coinage was struck, in which 
the proportion was fixed at 1 to 154. That was about the 
roportion in commercial Europe between the two metals 
at that time. We have no documentary evidence within 
my knowledge, by which we can exactly ascertain the 
relative value between them at the present day; but b 
the report it appears that, in the money market there, a 
few years ago, itwas as |5 and 70 odd toil. The differ. 
ence between the market value and the mint value had 
nearly withdrawn their coins from circulation. The Spa- 
nish proportion of 16 to 1 is the most correct, and the 
one we ought to adopt. ‘Then, the American eagle 
should contain two hundred and thirty-two grains of pure 
gold, or let the eagle contain two hundred and fifty-four 
grains of standard gold, twenty-two carats fine, and it wili 
bethe exact proportion, at presentin England, of 1 to 15.94. 
The bill reported by the committee fixed the pro- 
portion between gold and silver at 1 to 15.624, and it 
is urged that if itis fixed at a higher ratio, it will cause 
yments to be cheaper made in gold than in silver, 
and, consequently, drive the latter out of the country, 
and make the former the only cirewlating medium. It 
is pretty evident that th’s is the suggestion and calculation 
of the banks; for, even at this ratio, the gold will be 
worth more as bullion than ascoin, and of course be ex- 
cluded from circulation. The banks well know that if 
silver isthe only standard of value, the only coin in which 
atender can be expected to be made, a less quantity of 
specie in their vaults will secure them from the hazard of 
aruinousrun. The traveller, when going from one part 
of the United States to another, would not call upon the 
banks for much specie, if he knew he should be paid in 
silver. He would rather give a small premium on a bill 
of exchange. Let gold be the expected payment, and he 
would much oftener call for specie. Let gokl be put at 
one to sixteen, which is, perhaps,a trifle more than its 
worth in the commercial world, and you will produce se- 
veral beneficial results. In the first place, large payments, 
when a legal tender may be required, will generally be 
made in gold, to the great convenience of the creditor and 
of the public. In the next place, the banks would be 
more secure, as they would feel the necessity of keeping 
a larger quantity of specie on hand. There would be no 
danger of silver disappearing in the country. It would 
continue to be imported and exported as an article of mer- 
chandise. It must be circulated as small change. The 
banks must keep it for that purpose; and, indeed, the 
banks would keep it and could afford to keen it, even if 
it were worth one per cent. more than gold. They would 
keep it for the express purpose of avoiding or parrying 
frequent calls for specie. By this operation we should 
unite with most of the nations of Europe, and with all the 
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to fix the value of the pound sterling at four dollars and 
eighty-six cents; but the amendment was negatived. 

Mr. JENIFER now moved an additional section at the 
end of the bill, providing that from and after the 3d of 
March, 1834, on every imported article, the duty on which 
should ‘exceed twenty-five per cent., there should be an 
annual reductien of duty tothe amount of twoanda half per 
cent. uatil the duty should be reduced to twenty-five per 
cent. or until the entire revenue should not exceed twelve 


y| millions of dollars. The amendment was negatived—yeas 


57, nays 75. 

Mr. MARSHALL moved to strike out thirty-five dol- 
lars per ton on unmanufactured hemp, and insert fifty dol- 
lars. Negatived. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, now offered to amend 
the bill by striking out after the enacting words all but 
the two last sections, and inserting in lieu thereof a list 
of articles which should be free of duty. 

The CHAIR at first pronounced this amendment not to 
be in order, but, on Mr. Davis taking an appeal, consent- 
ed to receive it. 

Mr. DAVIS then briefly explained, and advocated his 
amendment, which was warmly opposed by Mr. BARRIN- 
GER, as going to disappoint the expectations of the South. 

Mr. DAVIS made an earnest reply, accusing the South- 
ern gentlemen of having rejected and treated with con- 
tempt every proposition of a conciliatory kind, and warn- 
ing them that if they expected that any portion of this 
country would surrender up any of its vital interests as a 
sacrifice to conciliate and pacify them, they would find 
themselves mistaken. 

The question being then put, the amendment was nega- 
tived--yeas 63, nays 87. 

Mr. SLADE moved to insert the article of marble in 
Mr. Srewanrt’samendment. The motion was negatived. 

Mr. FELDER moved to add a duty of fifteen per cent. 
ad valorem upon indigo. 

Mr. ADAMS explained why it had not been inserted 
in the bill, and expressed his cheerful assent to add this 
or any other article of Southern product which might be 
suggested. 

Mr. FELDER disclaimed the wish for any thing but a 
revenue duty for the article. 

After some inquiries by Messrs. CONDICT and DEN- 
DY, which elicited the fact that fifty thousand pounds of 
indigo had last year been manufactured in one small parish 
in South Carolina, 

Mr. CLAYTON now called up the amendment he had 
formerly offered, which proposes that after the year 
1835 none but advalorem duties should be imposed, and 
that these should be reduced ten per cent. a year, until 
they came to fifleen per cent. It is also proposed that 
after the day of Congress may give itsassent to 
any State imposing duties within its own limits, for the 
prosecution of manufactures, the duties to be collected by 








| United States’ officers, if any such should be in the State; 


commercial nations of America, in making gold coins the|if not, then by such personsas the President shall appoint. 


chief standard of value and medium of payment for large | 
amounts. All this can be done, and ought to be done 


The amendment was rejected. 
The question was then put on Mr. Srewar’s amend- 


promptly, ancl contemporaneously with a proper and per-| ment, which was negatived—-yeas 43, nays 85. 


manent adjustment of the tariff. I confidently hope that 


Mr. HAWKINS now moved to amend the bill by strik- 


the tariff of duties will be so adjusted, by mutual conces-| ing out all after the enacting clause, and inserting the bill 
Sons, in the spirit of forbearance and conciliation, as to al-| reported by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


lay the excited feelings of every portion of this widely ex-| 
1 } 


' 


Then, let our course be gladdened by the} reported the bill to the House; and 


ended country, and render the Union firm, prosperous, 
and happy. 


ight of a national gold coin in circulation, at an establish- 


d value, and by a reduction of the pound sterling to its} 
rue value; let the people rejoice in the reflection that the | 
balance of trade and the course of exchange with Great | 
Britain is not generally against us, butis, at this time some-| 


Whatin our favor. 


The amendment was negatived—yeas 30, nays 61. 
The committee then, on motion of Mr. CLAY, rose, and 


‘The House thereupon adjourned. 





Fripay, June 22. 


The louse took up the tariff bill, and the question be- 


|ing on concurring with the various amendments reported 


Mr, R. concluded by moving an amendment to the bill| by the Committee of the Whole, 
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Mr. ADAMS said that he had an amendment, which hej arguments in relation to the relative price of foreign an; 
wished now to offer, and which, ifagreed to, would super-| domestic salt, and the effects which had been produced 
sede many of the amendments reported from the commit-|upon both by the various alterations which the rate of 
tee, and save much time, which might otherwise be ex-/duty had undergone since it had been first imposed jn 
pended in debate. 1790. 

The SPEAKER said it was notin order to offer the} The amendment was advocated by Messrs. JENIFER 
amendment before all those reported by the committee] WILLIAMS, and CLAY, and opposed by Messrs. MAY. 
should have been disposed of. He, however, allowed| WELL, BURGES, and ADAMS; the hast of whom stated 
the amendment to be read, that the House might decide | that the manufacture of this article in his State would be 
whether they would suspend the rule, for the purpose of|destroyed by the amendment, and quoted from Mr. Jef. 
acting upon it. ferson, to show the change which experience had Wrought 

The amendment was then read. It proposed,-in sub-|in his views on the subject of protection. 
stance, that when goods subject to an ad valorem duty} Mr. H. EVERETT said that in 1830 he had voted 
shall be entered at the custom-house, the importer, or his| against the reduction of the duty on salt, and should now 
agent, shall state the value; and, if the collector considers | vote against it. He would take this occasion to assign, jn 
them as entered below their true value, he may take them |a very few words, the reasons for his vote. He consider. 
on account of the United States, and have them sold. If}ed the manufacture of salt as an important branch of the 
they shall sell for more than the valuation, one-half the | American system, and, as employing a large amount of 
amount shall go to the collector, and the other half into| American capital and labor, entitled to protection. But 
the treasury. he did not rest his vote alone on this ground; nor should 

The House refused to suspend the rule, and the seve-/he enter on the discussion of the subject in that relation: 
ral amendments reported from the committee were read jthat he should leave to those more immediattly interested. 
in succession. He had, on a former occasion, remarked that a great 

The fourth amendment, which provides that if any fine |mayority of his constituents were farmers, and that they 
wool shall be mixed with dirt or other material, and thus | did not give their support to the protecting system for the 
reduced in value to eight cents per pound, (being there-|mere profit of capitalists, but because it was beneficial to 
by entitled to be imported duty free,) the appraisers shall |the agricultural interest. His constituents had no direct 
value it as if it had not been so adulterated, having been ‘interest in the manufacture of salt--not a particle was 
read, made in his State. ‘They were interested solely as con- 

Mr. BOULDIN moved to amend it, by inserting be-jsumers. Asa necessary of life it was of the first import. 
fore. the word ‘* mixed” the word ‘*‘purposely.” But/ance that they should, at all times, be able to obtain it at 
it was negatived. la reasonable price, in war and in peace; and that this could 

The fifth amendment, which lays a duty of five per|not be done ifwe relied on foreign nations for our supply. 
cent. ad valorem on all milled and fulled cloth, known/It was his opinion that the reduction of the duty would 
by the name of plains, or kerseys, of which wool shall be |not reduce the price, but would render prices fluctuating, 
the only material, the value whereof shall not exceed for-|and for any period of seven years raise the price. He 
ty cents a square yard, having been read, it was, after}had expressed this opinion in 1830, and its correctness 
some conversation, amended, on the motion of Mr. BOUL- | might be tested by a reference to prices since that tim 
DIN, so as to read plains, kerseys, or Kendal cottons. | At the date of the repealing act, with a duty of twenty 
[This material, although so named, contains no cotton, |cents, Turks Island salt was from forty-five to forty-seven 
but is made wholly of the coarsest wool, having a nap onjcents per bushel; in April, 1831, with a duty of fifteen 
one side, and none on the other. ] cents, it was fifty cents; and in January, 1852, with a 

The sixth amendment, which lays a duty of ten per|duty of ten cents, it was fifty-three cents per bushel. A 
cent. ad valorem on worsted stuff goods, merino shawls, jreference to prior years will show that a reduction of the 

and other manufactures of silk and worsted, was, on mo-jduty has not produced the expected reduction of price 
tion of Mr. ADAMS, amended, by striking out the word | Such are the facts—-and how are they to be accounted for’ 
** merino.” The quantity of salt made here, so far as it increases the 

The fifteenth amendment, which abolishes the discrimi-|supply, lowers the price; so far as it takes the place of 
nation hitherto made between silks coming from China |forcign salt, it lessens the demand, and, of course, lessens 
and those from Europe, having been read, the price abroad. It is then imported and sold here ata 

{[Mr. ADAMS gave notice that, when all the amend-|cheaper rate. Thus the domestic and foreign salt react 
ments should have been gone through, he proposed tojon the price of each other; and the result is, that the 
offer another, by which all duties upon silk should be | supply is regular and ample, and the prices steady and 
reckoned, not by yards, but by pounds avoirdupois. } moderate. Neither can monopolize against the other; a 

Mr. ARCHER opposed the amendment; and the debate |their interests are opposed, there can be no concert to 
formerly had on this subject was now renewed with much |raise prices. The importation of salt is a trade of too 
spirit by Messrs. ARCHER, ADAMS, WAYNE, McDUP- |irregular a character to afford a constant supply. It's 
FIE, INGERSOLL, APPLETON, DEARBORN, and|not, like other imports, a separate, distinct branch of 
JARVIS; when commerce, butis rather an incident. From Europe, and 

The question being taken, it was decided by yeas and|also from the West Indies, it is brought as ballast, or 
nays—yeas 133, nays 57. |when no other freight offers. The quantity, therefore, 

Mr. DRAYTON now moved for a recess, but the mo- | imported could not be much increased without recourse 
tion was negatived, and the House proceeded with the |to direct voyages. And he would ask any merchant in 
amendments. ithe House to state whether on a direct voyage it could be 

The seventeenth amendment, which reduces the duty |afforded even at the present prices; and whether, if a 
on salt to five cents per fifty-six pounds from and after! part was necessary to be supplied by the direct voyage, 
the 31st of December, 1833, having been read, a long de-|the price of that would not regulate the price of the 
bate arose. |whole. He considered the reduction of the duty to fv 

Mr. IRVIN opposed the amendment, as going to put|cents would put at hazard all the manufacturers of sslt 0 
down an important domestic manufacture, advantageous|the coast. They had felt the effect of the reduction @ 
in peace, and indispensable in war. |1830. The effect had been to prevent the extension’ 

Mr. MAXWELL, of Virginia, went very largely into|their works. Those works which were in repair, 4 
the subject, and opposed the amendment, by a variety of | those that required but little repair, were continued ! 
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were abandoned. This he was informed was the state of | 
the salt works on the seaboard; so that, while the demand 
for salt was increasing in proportion to the increase of our 
opulation, the quantity manufactured was lessened; the 
price must rise, unless the decrease is supplied from 
abroad. If we depend on foreign supply principally, 
prices must fluctuate according to the quantity in the 
market. In this state of uncertainty, capitalists will not 
make investments in the manufacture. ‘They may make 
{ profits in one year, and be ruined the next. It is 
not high profits, but certain profits that are required; and 
the certain profits can only be produced by foreign and 
domestic competition, and which, in the end, will reduce 
the profits to a reasonable rate. The western part of 
Vermont is supplied toa considerable extent from the salt 
works in New York. In 1830, it was objected that she 
levied a tax of twelve and a half cents per bushel. I then 
thought, and still think, we had no ground of complaint. 
The salt springs were the property of the State. She 
had a right to raise a revenue from them. The revenue 
raised fell equally on her own citizens; and she applied 
the revenue to a purpose as useful to us as to them—to 
the construction of her canal. The Northern canal is, if 
possible, more beneficial to us than to them. On this 
canal, salt was transported at low tolls. Since, however, 
the reduction of 1830, I understand she has, in part, in- 
demnified herself, by laying additional tolls on all salt 
passing the Northern canal. No benefit, but a positive in- 
jury, has resulted from the reduction of 1850, and nothing 
better is anticipated from a further reduction of the duty. 

The question was then taken, and the amendment was 
aegatived—yeas 87, nays 102. 

The twenty-seventh amendment provides, among other 
things, that all fossil and crude mineral salt shall pay the 
same duty as salt. 

Mr. JARVIS, of Maine, moved to amend the amend-) 
ment by striking out the above clause. 

Mr. REED suggested the laying a duty of four cents! 
upon it; but 

Mr. JARVIS declined to aceept of this as a modifica- 
tion; whereupon, 

A debate arose, which occupied the House until six} 
o'clock. 

Mr. JARVIS said that if gentlemen carried out their) 
principles, he might anticipate a unanimous vote in favor | 
of his motion. Now that our treasury is threatened with } 
a plethora, said he, and that we are engaged from day to| 
day in the attempts to reduce the revenue of the country | 
to the level of the necessities of the Government, provid- 
ed it can be done without injury to the manufacturing in- 
terests which have grown up among us, a/l I ask by this 
motion is, that the duty may not be increased fifteen fold 
upon the raw muterial used in an extensive manufactory. 

The article of mineral or fossil salt is not produced in 
the United States. It is the raw material from which 
Liverpool salt is made, and it is imported into this coun- 
try for the purpose of being converted, by a similar pro- 
cess, into salt of a similar quality. The mode of opera- 
ton is by dissolving the mineral in water, filtering and 
otherwise purifying the brine thus produced, and then 
evaporating the brine by moderate heat, until the crystals 
of the salt are formed. The only manufactories of the | 
kind upon the seaboard of the United States are’ believed | 
to be at Eastport and Pembroke, in the State of Maine, 
and in the district which I have the honor to represent. 
‘hese works produce annually about four hundred and 
ighty thousand bushels of salt, of which eighty thousand | 
re of the very best quality fur preserving butter, and the | 



















































nd meat. ‘The number of persons employed is about 
ve hundred, the quantity of fuel used in the evaporation 








operation; but those which required considerable repairs 








tonnage of vessels employed in the transportation of this 
fuel to the works, and in the coastwise transportation of 
the salt, is nearly two thousand tons. The wood employ- 
ed for fuel is not fit for domestic purposes, and would be 
without value but for this manufacture. The cost of the 
raw material is about four cents the bushel, and the duty 
proposed to be levied, being ten cents the bushel, is equi- 
valent to the enormous ad valorem duty of two hundred 
and twenty-eight per cent. It requires one hundred 
bushels of the mineral to make eighty bushels of refined 
salt; the proposed duty would, therefore, operate as a tax 
of twelve and a half cents the bushel of fifty-six pounds 
upon salt manufactured in our own country! It is impos- 
sible to harbor the belief that it can he the intention of 
any member of this House to levy such a tax upon a raw 
material, or to impose a burden upon a flourishing manu- 
facturing establishment, which will inevitably bring it to 
ruin. Sir, 1 will not listen to the suggestion that this tax 
is intended to punish Maine for her free trade doctrines, 
or to afford aliment to the cupidity of the salt manufac- 
turers of Massachusetts, by destroying an establishment 
which they are pleased to consider a rival. 

Sir, we are entitled to the favor of this House. Ido 
not come here in behalf of my constituents, urging a ques- 
tion of doubtful expediency, and seeking by a union of 
conflicting interests to force it through Congress; neither 
do I come here asking for my constituents the privilege 
to plunge their hands into their neighbors’ pockets; I only 
ask that you will not thrust your hands into our pockets. 
I require nothing but what is just and right, when [ ask 
that this our poorewe lamb may not be slaughtered as an 
offering for the rich man’s table. 

The debate was continued by Messrs. REED, WAYNE, 
HOWARD, WICKLIFFE, ANDERSON, ADAMS, JAR- 
VIS, and BURGES. 

Very opposite statements were given as to the quality 
of the salt, which Mr. JARVIS declared to be excellent, 
and other gentlemen to be so bad that it would not pre- 
serve fish. 

It was strongly objected to, that while other imported 
salt paid a duty of ten cents, this should be admitted duty 
free. 

Mr. JARVIS said it was not used until it was refined. 

Mr. WAYNE said that it was used as manure. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said it was imported as an evasion 
of the revenue; 

Which Mr. JARVIS denied. 

After much discussion, the question was taken, and the 
amendment of the Committee of the Whole rejected-- 
yeas 96, nays 97. 

Mr. REED now moved to Jay a duty of four cents per 
bushel; which was agreed to—yeas 93, nays 79. 

Mr. CLAY moved to amend this, by inserting ‘one 
cent;’’ but the motion was not in order. 

All the amendments having been gone through, 

Mr. McDUFFIE proposed to amend the bill in the sec- 
tion relating to cottons, by adding a proviso that, on all 
cottons not exceeding in value fifteen cents the square 
yard; there should be levied a duty of twelve and a half 
per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. McD. said he offered this amendment, to ascertain 
whether the friends of the protective system were them- 
selves satisfied with the grounds on which they claimed 
the protection of Government. The opponents of that 
system had been so often told that the effect of it had 
been to reduce coarse cottons to a price below that at 
which they could be imported, that he now called upon 
them cither to consent that such cottons should be 
covered only by a revenue duty, or to forswear all the 


emainder equal to the best Liverpool salt for curing fish |facts and arguments they had laid before the House. 


Mr. ADAMS demanded the yeas and nays on this amend- 


iment; but, before any vote was taken, 








sabout fourteen thousand five hundred cords, and the 


The House adjourned. 
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Satrurpar, June 23. 
ANTE-REVOLUTIONARY DOCUMENTS. 


The House next proceeded to the motion of Mr. Eve- 
rnetr to reconsider the vote by which it had rejected a 
joint resolution directing a subscription for one thousand 
two hundred and fifty copies of Clarke and Force’s col- 
lection of revolutionary documents. [This motion had 
been twice postponed, and now came up as the unfinished 
business from yesterday morning. ] 

Mr. EVERETT sent to the Clerk’s table various docu- 
ments, which were read to the House, in explanation of 
the design of this work, and its necessity and value. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, with a view to test the 
sense of the House, moved to lay the motion for reconsi- 
deration on the table, and demanded the yeas and nays; 
which being taken, stood—-yeas 76, nays 83. So the 
House refused to lay the motion on the table. 

Mr. CRAWFORD, of Pennsylvania, went into an ex- 
planation of the nature of the proposed work, the object 
of which, he said, was to collect and preserve a large mass 
of authentic materials relating to the interesting period from 
1763 to the adoption of the federal constitution; a period 
within which those causes had begun to operate which 
issued in our national revolution, and the establishment of 
the present Government. 

The question being taken on the motion to reconsider, 
it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 87, nays 72. 

The question then recurring on ordering the resolution 
to its third reading, 

Mr. HAWES, of Kentucky, demanded the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. RENCHER, of North Carolina, moved to strike 
out eight dollars, (the proposed price per folio volume of 
eight hundred pages, ) and insert five dollars. 

Mr. DEARBORN opposed this motion, insisting that 
the price was perfectly reasonable, and dwelling on the 
importance of the diffusion of knowledge ina free Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. CARSON inquired whether the Library Committce 
had examined the work, and reported as to the price. 

Mr. EVERETT replied in the affirmative; and further 
stated that the price included not merely the printing, but 
covered the expense of compilation, and of the collection 
of documents from all the States of the Union, and from 
Europe. 

Mr. BRANCH advocated the resolution. No North 
Carolinian ought to oppose it, as the documents here col- 
lected went, among other things, to vindicate the claim 
of the State of North Carolina to the glory of her early 


declaration of independence, of which it had been at- 


tempted to rob her. 
Mr. CONNER objected to the price of the work; and, 
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main oo being on ordering the joint resolution to 
its third reading, was decided by yeas and naysas follows. 
yeas 88, nays 93. 

So tht resolution was rejected. 

The House then passed to the orders of the day, ang 
resumed the consideration of ss 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. FITZGERALD moved to reconsider the vote of 
yesterday, by which was rejected the motion of Mr. Jj. 
vis, of Maine, which was to strike out the followino 
clause: ** And all fossil and crude mineral salt shall pay 
the same duty as salt.” 

Somme discussion took place as to the propriety of re. 
ceiving this motion, before reconsidering the subsequent 
motion by which the House had agreed to the section as 
amended, in which these words occur; when 

Mr. SEMMES, of Maryland, moved to lay the. motion 
for reconsideration on the table. 

Mr. WILLIAMS demanded the reading of a document 
in relation to the subject of the amendment. 

The CHAIR pronounced the motion not in order, after 
a motion had been made to lay the motion for reconsider. 
tion upon the table. 

Mr. SEMMES appealed from this decision. 

Mr. WILLIAMS moved a call of the House; but the 
motion was negatived; and the decision of the Chair was 
sustained by the House. 

The question was then taken on laying the motion to re. 
consider upon the table, and decided in the neguative-- 
yeas 84, nays 108. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE sent to the Clerk’s table a letter from 
a gentleman connected with the custom-house in Alexan. 
dria, stating the effect of the admission of this mineral salt 
at the present low rate of duty. 

The letter having been read, Mr. W. commented at con- 
siderable length on the effect of the admission of this article 
in evading the revenue laws, and injuring both the manufie. 
turer and the fair trader. He called for the reading of a 
letter from the Secretary of the Treasury on the subject. 
And the debate was further continued by Messrs. BATES, 
of Maine, JARVIS, WICKLIFFE, VINTON, ANDER 
SON, BURGES, ELLSWORTH, and REED, of Massi. 
chusetts; in the course of which, the qualities of this sort 
of mineral sult were explained, with its effects upon ani- 
mal matter; its cost; the extent to which it rivalled the 
| Liverpool salt; the amount of capital invested in the manv- 
ifacture; whether tlyis was British or American capital, aud 
| whether this branch of manufacture did or did not deserve 
|the protection of Government. ‘The debate was closed by 
| Mr. WHITTLESEY, who demanded the previo 
question. 

The motion was seconded. ‘The previous question 


in supporting this objection, alluded to the fact that after | put and carried; and the main question, on recons‘dering, 
the Library Committee had reported in favor of paying two | decided in the negative—yeas 84, nays 98. 


dollars and fifty cents a volume for printing the laws of | 


The question now recurring on the amendment offered 


the United States, an offer had been made to do the work | yesterday by Mr. MecDurriz, which proposes to impose 
for half that price. He did not think the subscription|a duty of twelve and a ur cent. ad valorem on un 


would do much to enlighten the people, and would in- 


volve too heavy an expenditure. 
The remark in relation to the laws called up 


| stained cottons, the value of which does not exceed fil 
| teen cents the square yard, 


|} Mr. APPLETON opposed the amendment, not becats 


Mr. DANIEL, of Kentucky, who addressed the House | coarse cottons could not be made cheaper here thai» 
with much animation and at length in explanation of what| England, but because the manufacturer required to b 
had taken place in reference to that subject. He insisted | guarded against any temporary fluctuation of price; * 
that the offer to print the laws at half price was not of an| because the effect of the amendment would be to int’ 


honorable character, and was intended only to defeat the 


measure before the Houce. 


Several explanations passed between Messrs. DANIEL 


| duce the coarse muslins of India. Besides, the amen 
ment covered not only the coarsest cottons, but those | 
considerable degree of fineness also. 


and VERPLANCK; and the debate grew warm, and ra-| Mr. BOULDIN insisted that, on the principles laid dor 
ther personal. It was terminated by Mr. CARSON, who |by the friends of the protective system, the amendme 
demanded the previous question. ‘The motion was second- ought to be adopted. He appealed to them to say whet 


ed—yeas 101. 


ithey would exclude an article used by indigent female 


The previous question was put and carried; and the | lest, peradventure, it might interfere to the amour 
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one per cent. with articles made in this country.- The! and fluctuations, and inroads of the industry and capital 
manufacture at present enjoyed a protection of one hun-| of Europe; it is for our own safety, precautionary merely; 
dred percent. The exclusion of muslins and fine cam-| it is nothing less, and nothing more. 


[U. or R. 


prics, he considered as oppressive upon the poorer class) Mr. WILDE replied that South Carolina had already 


of the community. | offered to cut down the duty on all articles, cotton includ- 
Mr. APPLETON denied the correctness of Mr. Bout-! ed, to twelve and a half per cent., and he now extended 
pix’s facts, and then went into a history of the origin and| the offer by saying that if Northern gentlemen would re- 
progress of the cotton manufacture in England; the intro-; duce the duty on manufactures to twelve and a half per 
duction of the power loom; its result upon the state of the! cent., the South would consent to take off the duty on cot- 
market; the consequent effort of the British Government) ton altogether. He denied that there ever had been, in 
to introduce it into England, and the competition ween reality, a protecting duty on cotton; referred, for illus- 
followed, and reduced the price to its minimum point. He) tration, to the woollen and silk trade in England, and 
concluded by reading an extract from a speech of Mr./ read extracts from the speeches of Mr. Huskisson. 
Calhoun on the subject of permanent protection tohome| Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, had been a member of 
manufactures. | Congress in 1816, had opposed the tariff, and voted against 
Mr. BATES said the proposition of the gentleman from| it. Mr. Pickering had warmly remonstrated against it as 
South Carolina [Mr. McDvrrix] is to reduce the duty! ruinous to the commerce of Massachusetts. But it had 
upon cotton cloth costing fifteen cents the square yard to| been imposed by the votes of Pennsylvania and the South- 
twelve and a half per cent. ad valorem. It is presented|ern States. His own State having thus been forced into 
asa test to show, in the language of the gentleman, either| manufactures, he could not consent to abandon the pro- 
that the coarse cottons cannot be made in the United) tection of that interest. The duty was not wanted as a 
States as cheap as they are made in Europe, or that the} bounty, but only to guard against those great and sudden 
manufacturers are forsworn. And the gentleman from) fluctuations which often occurred in trade, and which might 
Virginia explains the matter by saying that if we can| utterly destroy the large amount of capital thus invested. 
make these goods as cheap as they are made elsewhere,| Mr. McDUFFIE said that when he introduced the 
we do not need the duty; and if we refuse to take it off, | amendment, he had resolved not to be drawn into discus- 
itis proof that we consider the duty as a tax upon the| sion, and nothing that gentlemen could utter, however 
South, and a bounty to the North. To this unsound eal! absurd, should induce him to alter the determination. 
deceptive view of the subject, I wish to say a word. He had offered the amendment, and should follow it by 
It is beyond question that we can make the coarse cot-| others, with the purpose of unveiling this monster, and 
tons as cheap as they can he made, of the same quality,| fully exposing it to view. The result he should after- 
in any part of the world. It isalso true that we vote against| wards employ. 
the reduction of the duty, but upon ground which hasno| Mr. BURGES said he hoped the gentleman’s motions 
more connexion with the motive assigned, or with the| would be made. The monster, however, had been un- 
consequences alleged, than it has with the moon; and the} veiled for many years. It was a monster that had destroyed 
test applied is a test of nothing but of our disinclination to| our commerce to India, by cutting off our trade in India 
repeal the duty. The true ground upon which we act, cottons, and had given a vast market to the cottons of the 
and the reason by which we are influenced, be it sound} South. Yet, so eager and so ardent were the gentleman 
or unsound, good or bad, I will illustrate by putting a case.| and his friends for the destruction of the Eastern States, 
Why does not the gentleman from South Carolina move] that, after they had driven them to manufactures until they 
to reduce the import duty of three cents the pound on| had made cotton goods cheaper than all the world besides, 
cotton to one cent; or to admit that article free of duty?) he was now for driving the country back to Hindostan for 
He can make cotton as cheap as it can be made any|its supply. For what purpose had the amendment been 
where, and as good. Why then does he keep on the duty?| introduced’? For no purpose, under the eye of God, but 
Might he not ask, in turn, why repeal or reduce it? What] that the manufacturers of New England might be ruined. 
goed’ Will cotton come cheaper to the consumer? And| It plainly showed the settled, unalterable resolution of the 
if no good is likely to result from the repeal, or reduction] South to destroy New England. As to benefiting the 
of the duty, that of itself, in the judgment of a prudent| indigent, Mr. B. said he never heard great patriots talk 
and sensible man, is a good reason for not touching it. It! about the poor, but it reminded*him of one who grudged 
is well as it is; let it remain so. There is not only noj|the price of the ointment poured upon the Son of God, 
prospect that any good will result from the repeal, but! because it might have been sold for two hundred pence, 
there is a certainty that evil may. |and given to the poor. New England gave employment 
If there should be asurplus in the markets of the world,|to every poor man who was able to labor. What did 
would not the Brazilian, the Egyptian, or India cottons| these men of the South propose to do for them’ To send 
come in and interfere with our own staple? Would it be| every loom and spindle out of the country, and send the 
wise, at any rate, to subject this great planting interest to! poor to England for clothes to cover them. The gentle- 
these contingencies? I think not. But what would be| man from Virginia had said that the cotton manufacture 
contingent merely in relation to the cotton, would be cer-| enjoyed a protection of a hundred per cent. ‘To test that 
tain in relation to the fabric. The goods of Manchester! assertion, he would go to the returns of the treasury. He 
would flow in here to the ruin of the manufacturer, al-| then made statistical quotations to show that the amount 
though the foreign staple might not to the injury of the| of duty was but one-fourth of the value of cotton goods. 
planter, It is precisely for this reason I shall vote against} Lycurgus, he said, having the desire to make every man 
the reduction proposed by the amendment, and not be-\a soldier, had ordered the walls of Lacedemon to be 








cause the duty is a tax upon the South, or a bounty to the 
North. If 1 may be pardoned in repeating what I said 
upon a former occasion, we retain this duty for the same 
reason we fence our fields——it is, that when we sow, we 
may have some chance of reaping; it is for security; in 
one word, it is to keep the cattle out. If I am under- 
stood, it will be seen that no inference of the kind sug- 
gested can be deduced from our unwillingness to adopt 
this amendment, and thus expose the well established and 
prosperous industry of our own country to the hazards, 


thrown down, and so well had the design succeeded, that 
the matrons of that city never saw the smoke of an ene- 
my’s camp, until ‘Thebes produced a man capable of unit- 
ing all Greece againts the tyrants. He had not only shown 
them the smoke of an enemy’s camp, but, had it not been 
that one luckless spear destroyed him, he would have 
brought the flame within the city, and rased it to its foun- 


‘dations. Great Britain had not broken down her wall. 


Far from it. If she, in the magnanimity of her soul, had 
indeed abolished her own protecting system, as gentle- 
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men affirmed, where was the official proof of it? He 
wanted something more solid than speeches to prove such 
a fact as that. 

Mr. WILDE made some explanations in reply, which 
were not distinctly heard by the reporter, but had some 
reference to a reduction by Great Britain of ten per cent. 
on cottons. 

Mr. WAYNE thought the argument of Mr. McDurriz 
had not been fairly met. While the South asked for some 
concession, it was willing to give up to the Northern gen- 
tlemen every important object they wished to secure. It 
was not asked that the duty should be taken off from the 
article of stained cottons, said to have been recently in- 
troduced with so much success, but from the plain white 
cottons, which had undisputed possession of the market. 
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fully impose the slightest burden upon the one, not equally 
imposed on the other, with a view to change the state ¢f 
the competition, and the relative condition of the contenq. 
ing parties.” 

The question of abstract right would lead me, if I were 
to discuss it, into a wider range of remark than I pur. 
posed to engage in, when I rose, at this late stage of the 
general debate; and I will refrain from pursuing the jn. 
quiry, except to say that, as all our imports are paid for 
by exports, the doctrine contended for would utterly pros. 
trate the power to ‘* regulate commerce,” by opening the 
ports of the country to all imaginable articles; because if 
cloth and hardware become identified with the cotton by 
whose exchange they are purchased, so also are wines 
and silks; and the power to raise a revenue by imposts 
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Fears of the introduction of an inferior article he consi-| would involve in its exercise more partial taxation than sults of t 
dered as groundless. He thought it was too much to ask | the protecting system. Ships, too, that would. be pur. nufacture 
that they should first have a protection on the unstained | chased abroad, might justly claim an immunity from dis. still in t 


article, and then another on the stained one. The situa. 
tion of the country required concession, and the market 
ought to be kept open to competition. 

Mr. HOWARD, of Maryland, said: ‘The gentleman from 
South Carolina, who made this motion, avowed his inten- 


criminating tonnage, and thus the whole shipping interest 
be removed beyond the encouragement of the Govern. 
ment; in fact, we should not be able to stop short of the 
position assumed by the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. 
Lewis,]} that every man has a natural right to trade with 


consump! 
reign art 
and the 
consumin 
advanced 


tion by it to test the sincerity of those who assert that the| the country he prefers. It is, however, to the conse. fore, that 
cottons manufactured in this country can enter inte com-| quences of the doctrine against which 1 am contending own con: 
petition with British cottons in foreign markets; and called | that I wish to direct the attention of the House. How can for 
upon those who advocate the cause of domestic manufac-| then, I ask, could such a commerce be long maintained? produce 
tures in this House, cither to accede to his motion, or| The cotton of the South, when remitted to England, would would m 
abandon the position which they have heretofore assuned. | purchase the return cargo for the consumption of the all pointi 
The gentleman from Massachusctts [Mr. Arrieron] has} planter, and leave a balance to be invested in similar ar- as soon T 
responded to this call, and given to us his reasons why he | ticles to be shipped to the ports of the Middle States, and Some 
declines to place himself upon either horn of the dilemma; sold for their consumption. When payment came to be with the 
and I would abstain from troubling the House with any | made, how would it be done? The few articles which the Baltimor 
remarks, if I did not think that the motion of the gentle-| South would receive in return would be soon exhausted, cles, wel 
man from South Carolina involved positions which the ma.| and the balance (like all unfavorable balances of trade) been ash 
nufacturers of the Eastern States are not the only persons | be paid in cash, stocks, or whatever valuable articles could posed to 
interested in opposing. It is claimed that the manufac-| be found to remit. The breadstuffs of the Middle States down to 
tures of England, purchased with the exports of the South, | would be roaming around the world in quest of a market, markets 
are as much the property of the planter as the articles; whilst the creditor was awaiting, in calm security, the re- state of 
which he produces upon his estate, or as the cottons which | mittance from abroad, ready to accept it as a part of his home, ai 
issue from the Eastern looms; and that, consequently, he| just due. With all the enterprise and ingenuity of our of the s 
has a right to introduce them for sale into the markets of; merchants, it would be impossible for them to struggle improvit 
the Middle States, upon the same terms with his Northern long against such an exhausting course of trade, and the the two 
rival. It is in this point of view that the question assumes | foreign articles would ere long be transported through firmly fi3 
a deep importance to those who, hke myself, represent | the grass-grown streets to the silent warehouse, where a one, in t 
any portion of the States whose ctistom is so industriously | purchaser might be expected in vain. The ability to con- the othe 
sought by both the contending parties. T'wo years ago, 'sume would be destroyed; and, according to my observa- that hig! 
1 heard this claim advanced by the gentleman from South ' tion, long before the passage of the act of 1824, the power the Gov 
Carolina, and heard it with astonishment. Since that pe- of consumption had become so diminished that foreign im- this wre 
riod, ithas been formally asserted in the report of the Com-' portations were in a,great measure checked. 11 he mer- ist in thi 
mittee of Ways und Means, asa short extract will show: | chants wondered that they could not sell their goods, and market : 
** There cannot be a more palpable and delusive error | were compelled to change the current of their business they bot 
than the vulgar notion that imported manufactures which , ‘The class of importers of British dry goods disappeared, strength 
have been purchased by the agricultural staples of this one by one; and, in looking around for the cause of this internal 
country are foreign productions. They are as strictly and depression of their trade, they seized upon the auction of our ¢ 
exclusively the productions of domestic industry as if they | system, as practised in New York, as the source of this ge- countrie 
were manufactured in the United States. Looking, there- | neral paralysis. That this state of things would occur dities, v 
fore, at the planting and manufacturing States with the again, and rapidly, if the principles of the gentleman from should | 
eye of an enlghtcned philosophy, these two great divi- South Carolina were adopted, I have no doubt. A con- ment of 
sions of the Union must be regarded as devoting their stant and exhausting drain of the wealth of the Middle in his fa 
capital and labor to the production of the very same arti- States would flow to the South, and the proportion of the ferent it 
cles for the very same market. ‘The Southern States ma- national stocks held by Carolina soon indicate the cause West, w 
nufacture by the agency of ploughs, and hoes, and horses, of her prosperity. Even now, laboring under all the al- becomir 
what the Northern States manufacture by the aid of ma- leged depression of her industry, her shares in the Bank should 
chinery; and they are competitors for the market of the of the United States amount to four millions of dollars, other, i 
United States, equally entitled to the protection of the whilstthe whole discounts ofthe Charleston branch amount for one, 
Government, by every principle of constitutional liberty, to but three millions: thus leaving a clear million of dol- doing, t 
and by the principles of eternal justice. No Government lars, which she is enabled to loan to some of her less pros- relieve, 
upon the face of the earth can have any right--this Go- perous sisters of the confederacy. But this would be that wo 
vernment certainly has no constitutional right—to inter- nothing to the profits she would derive from selling British ton wh 
pose its power for the purpose of driving one of these stuffs to those whose purchases would cease only with can eve 
great competitors out of the market, in order that it may their last valuable remittance of property. Against such how sti 
be exclusively enjoyed by the other; neither can it right- a state of things I protest; and never, whilst I hold a seat the Mid 
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in this House, will I sanction by my vote a course that 

would render the Middle States tributary to the South. 
It would exactly reverse what is now alleged to be the 
position of these respective portions of the country; it 
would cast upon us all those evils which are so warmly 
depicted as prevalent in the South; and whilst the effort 
is made by gentlemen to supply themselves, upon cheap 
terms, with foreign commodities, they pass on further, 
and insist upon selling them to us, without regarding for 
a moment our willingness or ability to buy. Under the 
operation of the protecting system, if we consume the ma- 
nufactures of the East, they receive our produce in return. 
But the pretension now set up goes still further. The 
manufacturers of the Middle States themselves consume 











policy is plain: and I refer to the memorial of the Free 
Trade Convention to show that, whilst their true interest 
was distinctly seen by the writer of that essay, he has 
fallen into an unaccountable fallacy, in assigning a reason 
why that interest should not be pursued. 

“*Your memorialists are aware that it may be urged 
that, whilst the exports of the Southern States have been 
increasing, without interruption, those of the Middle and 
Northern States, though fluctuating in value, have, for 
forty years, been nearly stationary as to quantity. When- 
ever the demand for the articles of food, which constitute 
by far the greater part of those exports, ceased to increase 
in the same ratio as the population, it became not only 
useful, but absolutely necessary, to apply to new objects 
much agricultural produce which they pay for by the re-/a portion of the industry of those States. They must 
sults of their own labor. Even supposing that these ma-| otherwise have grown daily poorer, and been deprived of 
nufactures are afforded to the farmer at an enhanced price, | the comforts which they had till then enjoyed. The 
still in the exchange of commodities there is a mutual) Southern States might be asked, in that spirit of conces- 
consumption; but, upon the theory now advanced, the fo-| sion and compromise to which they appeal, not to oppose 
reign article could not be paid for in agricultural produce, |a course of legislation, intended to encourage the esta- 
and the farmers would thus be compelled to desist from} blishment of manufactures, which has become a matter of 
consuming the articles of their own growth. The claim) necessity in the parts of the Union less favored by nature 
advanced by the gentleman from South Carolina is, there-| than themselves. 
fore, that the Middle States shall not manufacture for their} —«* The facts are admitted, and the Southern States did not 
own consumption, but be compelled to pay as well asthey| wait for that appeal. The compromise took place, the 
can for articles of foreign manufacture for which their) concession was made, from the time they consented that 
produce will not be taken in payment. Such a trade|the whole, or nearly the whole amount of the public re- 
would make our ports like the lion’s den, with the tracks) venue should be raised by duties on importation.” 
all pointing inward, and the marks of decay and death be| The quotation that I have just read shows that the au- 
as soon manifest in the one as in the other. thor of the memorial was fully aware of the grounds upon 

Some years ago, when those plans of communication} which the Middle States place their support of the tariff 
with the interior of the country, which the citizens of| policy, and ‘‘ admits the facts.” It is, therefore, unneces- 
Baltimore are now pressing through all kinds of obsta-| sary to consume any time in demonstrating what is thus 
cles, were proposed and discussed, I remember to have! admitted. But how does the writer escape from the con- 
been asked, by an intelligent merchant, what was pro-| clusion to which these facts lead? Of all the wild and in- 
posed to be done with all the flour that would be brought| comprehensible assertions to which the discussion of the 
down to our port. He called my attention to the flour! tariff has given rise, the one contained in the quotation 
markets that existed for this article, and the then glutted| just recited appears to me the most monstrous. The po- 
state of those markets, producing depressed prices at| sition is, that the power of self-protection is taken away 
home, and a languishing commerce. This practical view| from the Middle States, by some compromise heretofore 
of the subject led to the consideration of the means of| made between them and the South, by which the latter 
improving the home market: and the connexion between| consented that the entire revenue should be raised by im- 
the two systems of tariff and internal improvement is so| posts. When was such a compromise made? By whom, 
firmly fixed, in the nature of things, that the friends of the| and in what portion of our documentary history can it be 
one, in this House, are almost identical with the friends of| discovered? These are questions that can be safely put, 
the other. Not from the miserable and sordid motive| but not easily answered. They who make the assertion, 
that high duties are necessary to furnish funds with which| ought to sustain it by proof. The usual difficulty of prov- 
the Government can construct roads and canals, although|ing a negative is, in this case, much enhanced by the 
this wretched motive has been frequently alleged to ex-|long period of history over which the mind must range 
ist in this House; but it is the enhanced value of the home| in the attempt to make the examination. I am unable to 
market which lies at the root of each system, and, in fact, | find any thing like such a compromise, either before or 
they both are shoots from the same stalk, deriving all their| since the establishment of the present Government; on 
strength from a common origin. For all the purposes of| the gontrary, the desire to collect the public revenue by 
internal commerce, the different climates and productions|imposts collected under the immediate authority of the 
of our country may be considered as equivalent to various | Federal Government, and the refusal or delay to delegate 
countries; and, by the mere exchange of our own commo-| this power by some of the States, first induced the states- 
dities, we have the materials of a commerce to which 1| men of those days to think of remodelling the confederacy; 
should be unwilling to assign a limit. It is but the develop-| and in the debates that took place in the federal or State 
ment of that germ which General Washington noticed | conventions, I cannot find a trace of such a compromise 
in his farewell address, when he anticipated that the dif-|as the one above mentioned. The propriety of taxing the 
ferent interests of the North, the South, the East, and the} people, by way of imposts, was maintained upon far dif- 
West, would bind them more firmly together, instead of] ferent grounds, and the commercial States were the ones 
becoming the causes of disunion. ‘That these interests! who opposed it. In one of the preliminary papers that 
should now be considered as essentially hostile to each| preceded the present constitution, a committee of Con- 
other, is a subject of profound regret; and I am willing, | gress hold the following language, in replying to the ob- 
for one, in reviewing the whole ground, as we are now |jections made by Rhode Island to granting the power of 
doing, by this bill, to advance far towards conciliation; sa a duty on imports to the Federal Government. 


—— 




















relieve, where relief is practicable, without a sacrifice ** First objection. That the proposed duty would be 
that would amount to more than the gain. But the mo-|unequal in its operation, bearing hardest upon the most 
tion which has led to these remarks is not one to which I| commercial States, and so would press peculiarly hard 
can ever assent, whilst sustained upon the grounds which | upon that State which derives its chief support from com- 
now support it. The situation in which it would place | merce.” te 

the Middle States is no picture of the imagination; their| ‘The most common experience, joined to the concur- 
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rent opinions of the ablest commercial and political ob- 
servers, has established, beyond controversy, this gene- 
ral principle, that every duty on imports is incorporated 
with the price of the commodity, and ultimately paid by 
the consumer, with a profit on the duty itself, as a com- 
pensation to the merchant for the advance of his money. 

**The merchant considers the duty demanded by the 
State, on the imported article, in the same light with 
freight or any similar charge, and, adding it to the original 
cost, calculates his profit on the aggregate sum. 

‘©The consequence of the principle laid down is, that 
every class of the community bears its share of the duty 
in proportion to its consumption, which last is regulated 
by the comparative wealth of the respective classes, in 
conjunction with their habits of expense or frugality, The 
rich and luxurious pay in proportion to their riches and 
luxury; the poor and parsimonious, in proportion to their 
poverty and parsimony. A chief excellence of this mode 


of revenue is, that it preserves a just measure to the abi- | 


lities of individuals, promotes frugality, and taxes extrava- 
gance. The same reasoning in our situation applies to 
the intercourse between two States; if one imports and 
the other does not, the latter must be supplied by the 
former. Ejther State will only feel the burden in a ratio 
to its consumption, and this will be in a ratio to its popula- 
tion and wealth.” 

In an address to the States, by the United States in 
Congress assembled, drawn up by a committee, of which 
Mr. Madison was chairman, I find the following language 
used: 

*¢ The fund which first presented itself on this, as it did 
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and a quarter cents, He left the House to judge whether 
such an interest wanted protection. Let him hear jo 
more about high duties making cheap goods. 

Mr. JENIFER was a friend of protection, yet desirous 
to conciliate. ‘The bill had now reached its crisis; and if 
the present amendment was a fair sample of the others to 
be brought forward by the gentleman from South Caro. 
lina, the entire question of protection or no protection 
was now tobe settled. Before voting on this amendment, 
he desired, therefore, first, to know whether, if it should 
be adopted, the gentleman would then be satisfied with 
the bill. If not, whatever votes he might have given in 
Committee of the Whole, Mr. J. should. no longer hold 
himself bound by them. If these amendments were 
brought forward only that gentlemen might go home and 
urge their constituents to civil war, it only remained for 
the friends of protection to get the best bill they could, 
and go home. 

Mr. APPLETON admitted that a reduction might be 
made in the duty on some of the coarser cottons, provid- 
ed they were designated by the number of threads in the 
square inch. To this he was ready to assent. He aid. 
verted to the policy of England in regard to linens, where 
she expected competition from Germany, and the effectual 
_ protection she had given to her own manufacturers. He 
| quoted from a speech of Mr. Huskisson a clause declaring 
that it was not the intention of Great Britain ever to aban- 
‘don the system of protection. He said that Mr. Ciarrox, 
according to his own statements, was doing a far better 
, business than any body else in manufacturing negro cloth- 
jing. There wasone factory for similar articles at Lowell, 


on a former occasion, was a tax on imports. The reasons | stock in which had been offered him at par... The gentle- 
which recommended this branch of revenue have hereto- | man’s statements only went to show with how much advan- 
fore been stated, and need not be here repeated. It will} tage the South might engage in manufacturing, if they 
suffice to recapitulate, that taxes on consumption are al- | were so disposed. If any thing like such profits should be 
ways least burdensome, because they are least felt, and | made at the North, they would instantly be brought down 
are borne, too, by those who are both willing and able to | by competition. 

pay them; that, of all taxes on consumption, those on fo-| Mr. McDUFFIE said that, if this were not so grave a 
reign commerce are most compatible with the genius and | subject, it would be really amusing to witness the excite- 
policy of free States; that, from the relative positions of |ment, he might say the consternation his motion had 
some of the more commercial States, it will be impossible | produced. It appeared that the shot had taken effect. 
to bring this essential resource into use, without a con-!If any gentleman had ever scen the effect of a hot coal 
certed uniformity; that this uniformity cannot be concert- | upon the back of a terrapin, it might afford some illustra- 
ed through any channel so properly as through Congress, | tion of the effect of the amendment on the gentleman 
nor for any purpose so aptly as for paying the debts of a from Massachusetts, [Mr. Appzeron,}] who had really 
revolution, from which an unbounded freedom has accrued | seemed, from the moment it had been introduced, to be 


to commerce.” 

In these passages, Mr. Speaker, I find a clear exposi- 
tion of the motives that induced our fathers to look upon 
a duty upon imports as the most advisable mode of col- 
lecting the public revenue, and it would be difficult to 
impeach the soundness of their views. If there be any 
document, placing the assent of the States to the proposi- 
tion, upon the basis of a compromise, as stated in the me- 
morial of the Free Trade Convention; or if the present 
constitution was adopted by any one of the States br such 


a reason, I have not been able to find the proof of it. The | 


sound judgment of the statesmen who produced the pa- 
pers from which I have read extracts, perceived and ex- 
plained the reasons for adopting a tax on imports; and 
when they have assigned such unanswerable ones for them- 
selves, it is unfair to ascribe others to them from mere 
conjecture. 

Mr. CLAYTON, as a Southern manufacturer, consi- 
dered it his duty to withhold no information which might 
tend to enlighten the House. He, therefore, proceeded 


to state that a pound of cotton would make two and a! 


half yards of cloth No. 5. 
ed at seven cents. 
it to eight cents. 


This cotton could be purchas- 


It could be manufactured into cloth for 
eight cents more. The total cost was, therefore, sixteen 
cents. Such cloth sold at twelve and a half cents; two 
and a half yards of it would therefore bring thirty-one 


Adding one cent for wastage, brought | 


sitting on hot iron. 

| Mr. JENIFER repeated his inquiry of Mr. McDvrrvir, 
ito know whether that gentleman would be willing to vote 
| for the bill, should his amendment be adopted. 

, Mr. McDUFFIE, on the question being twice put to 
| him, said he should reserve to himself the liberty of act- 
‘ing according to the dictates of his own judgment, when 
ithe bill should have received its final shape. 

| Mr, JENIFER then put a similar question to Mr. Bout 

DIN. 

Mr. BOULDIN replied that he should be well satisfied 
to see the amendment adopted. 

Mr. JENIFER said his course was decided; he should 
vote against the amendment. 

The question was now taken on Mr. McDvrrit’s 
amendment, and decided in the negative by yeas and nays 
as follows: yeas 73, nays 115. 

Mr. McRUFFIE now moved an amendment, the effect 
of which would be to abolish the discrimination between 
rolled and hammered iron. 

The fifth clause of the bill reads: ‘On iron in bars ot 
bolts, not manufactured in whole or in parl by rolling, 
ninety cents per one hundred and twelve pounds.” And 
the sixth clause commences thus: ‘* On bar and bolt iron, 
made whoily or in part by rolling, thirty dollars per ton.” 

The amendment proposed to strike out the words mark- 
ed in italics. 
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On this motion a debate arose, in which Messrs. Mc-| Mr. CAMBRELENG rose amidst deafening cries for 
DUFFIE,CRA WFORD,DEARBORN, WILDE, ADAMS, | the question. He remonstrated against the impatience 
and DENNY took part. It resulted in the rejection of| of the House when a question was at issue more momen- 
the amendment’ by yeas and nays as follows: yeas 67, | tous than perhaps had ever been presented to the action 
nays 114. of that body, and on which might turn the question of civil 
Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, now moved the follow-} war. He then observed that the amendment of Mr. Davis 
ing amendment, viz. proposed a multiplying duty, which must result in prohi- 
Strike out the whole of the second section of the bill, | bition, begin where he would. The gentleman, however, 
(containing the proposed duties on woollens,) and insert to make sure, had begun at a point which was in itself 
in ieu thereof the following: prohibitory. ‘ 
On all milled and fulled cloths, made wholly of wool, | A motion was now made for adjournment. 
and known by the name of plains or kerseys, the value! ‘The House adjourned about six o’clock. 
whereof shall not exceed thirty-five cents the square yard, | 
and on all blankets made of wool, the value whereof shall | 
not exceed one dollar each, five per centum ad valorem. 
«Qn worsted stuff goods, ten per centum ard valorem. | 
On worsted and woollen yarn, four cents a pound, | 
and fifty per centum ad valorem. 





Monpay, June 25. 
ADJOURNMENT-—-THE TARIFF-—-THE UNITON. 


Mr. R. M. JOHNSON moved that the House should 
proceed to the consideration of the resolution heretofore 

Qu hosiery, mits, gloves, bindings, and blankets, ex- submitted by Mr. Boon, proposing to fix a day for the 
cept as above, thirty-five per centum ad valorem. | adjournment. of Congress. ; f 

© On Brussels, Turkey, three-ply, ingrain, and Wilton! The question of consideration of the resolution having 
carpeting, seventy cents the square yard. {been put, and the yeas and nays thereon ordered, on mo- 

«On ingrained and Venetian carpeting, forty-five cents| tion of Mr. THOMSON, of Ohio, it prevailed—yeas 118, 
the square yard. ‘|nays 52. Whereupon, 

«Qn all other kinds of carpeting of wool, or of which| Mr. BOON modified the resolution by inserting therein 
wool is a component part, twenty-five per centum ad va-|the 2d of July as the day of adjournment: and the ques- 
Jorem. | tion on agreeing to the resolution being stated, 

«On all other manufactures of wool, or of which wool} Mr. WATMOUGH moved to postpone its further con- 
is acomponent part, and on ready made clothing, forty per | sideration until Monday next. 
centum. Mr. MERCER wished to remind the House of the im- 

“Provided, however, that the duty on flannels and portant subjects, the bank and the tariff, which yet re- 
baizes shall not be less than twenty cents the square yard; | mained to be disposed of, and without settling which they 
and provided, further, that the duties levied as aforesaid |could not adjourn, unless by abandoning what was of in- 
on manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall be a com- | finite importance to the country. He took that opportu- 
ponent part, shall be assessed on the current wholesale | nity to contradict the wicked and atrocious’ falsehood, 
market value thereof in the principal markets of the Ujit-/ circulated possibly to influence members as to adjourn- 
ed States, which value shall be ascertained by the apprais-| ment, that the cholera was at Alexandria. It had been 
ers; and it shall be the duty of each and every collec- said to have been brought to that port by a vessel with 
tor, where any such goods shall be entered and appraised, | emigrants; but it was notorious that not only is not any 
to cause the time and place of entry, the valuation made | vessel there with emigrants at this time, but that there 
by the appraisers, and the number of yards, to be perma-|had not been one for years. 
nently marked on each piece of goods, in such manner as} Mr. ANDERSON now moved the previous question; 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall direct.” which being negatived--yeas 75, nays 87, 

Mr. JENIFER moved to amend the amendment by| Mr. CONNER, of North Carolina, rose to suggest to 
striking out thirty-five cents in the first clause of Mr.|the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Watmoven) to 
Davis’s amendment, relating to the value of plains, and | name Thursday next as the best day for the further con- 
inserting thirty-eight ceats. {sideration of this question; by that time, he trusted they 

Mr. DAVIS accepted this as a modification. | would be able to see some glimmerings of the land; that 
_ Mr. WICKLIFFE considered the amendment as amount- | something would be known as to the probable termination 
ing to total prohibition, and demanded the yeas and nays. lof the important subject of the tariff. He had never been 

Mr. MERCER insisted that the amendment in its pre-| in the habit of voting against adjournments of the House; 
sent shape would not operate upon a yard of cloth in the| but, feeling the importance of this subject, and to his 
United States. 

Mr. DAVIS observed that he had heard many bold de-| adjournment until that question was settled, if it was to 
clarations on that floor; but whatever the gentleman from | be so, and the agitation among the people quieted. He 
Kentucky might say, Mr. D. affirmed that the protection | could not consent by his vote to throw any obstacle in the 
resulting from his amendment would not exceed seventy- way of a fair expression of the opinion of the House on 
four and a half per cent., and every body who knew any |that important subject; and he wished, when he met his 
thing about the woollen business, must know that that|constituents, to be able to say, whatever decision would 
would produce nothing like prohibition. be arrived at, that that decision was made by a fair vote 

After a remark or two from Mr. WICKLIFFE and Mr. jin the House, upon full and fair discussion, or that their 
MERCER, enemies had refused to meet the question at issue between 

Mr. DRAYTON took the floor, and addressed the |them. 

House at length in opposition to the amendment; mak-| Mr. ISACKS thought that, if the House did not make a 
ing Many statistical calculations to show what its effects |satisfactory adjustment of the tariff question, they had 
would be. certainly been already in session too long; but if it was 

When he had concluded, Mr. DAVIS observed that all|to be settled, as he thought it would be, some time, even 
the gentleman’s calculations were erroneous, being built}weeks more, would he well spent in having it accom- 
on a false foundation. He did not propose a duty of fifty | plished. He did not feel despair that this would be the case. 
per cent., but of forty. He had no desire to mislead the} Mr. BLAIR, of South Carolina, said he would have 
House. They could all calculate the effect of the amend-|been opposed to any adjournment, as long as there was 
ment, of the success of which he had little hope, but on |any hope left that the tariff would be satisfactorily ad- 
which would depend his support of the present bill. justed. But he had been long enough Jistening to the 

Vor. VIIL.—234 





| constituents more particularly, he could not consent to any . 
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discussion to know that no disposition’ef it would be| would prevail. He had never doubted, and he did not 
made, such as would be satisfactory to the South.. He was, | now doubt, but that a tariff could be adjusted, more ac. 
therefore, prepared to vote for an instant adjournment. tooptabite to the country than the existing one. He say 
Mr. MERCER made some further observations, the im-| nothing in the present aspect of affairs to induce despon. 
port of which was that the House ought not to adjourn dency. It was true that an excitement prevailed on this 
before it had disposed of the two great questions he had | subject, not only at the South, but at the North also; an 
already referred to. He would oppose any adjournment| he [Mr. D.] was not surprised at it. The present was 
until they were disposed of. one of the most important eras which had ever occurye; 
Mr. WAYNE observed that however there might be a/in the history of the republic. The representatives of 
difference of opinion as to what should be done for con-| the people were there, and they ought to remain at their 
ciliation or compromise on the tariff question, he consi-| posts; the eyes of the nation were upon them, and fur. 
dered that nothing had been done as yet which induced him | bearance and compromise were expected from them. |: 
to despair, or think the question would not be finally ad-! was looked for at the right hand and the left. If at this 
justed. It was certainly true that propositions had been | crisis of the public business they should fix the period o! 
made and adyocated, which, if they had been carried, would | adjournment, it would spread terror and dismay through. 
have doubtless created irritation in the public mind: but out the land. It was not to be expected that a tariff could 
many of these propositions had altogether failed. He | be framed which should be satisfactory to all, but the pre- 
saw no way to accomplish the object that was so much at/sent law might be so amended as to allay much of the 
heart, but by going on with the discussion. He wished | asperity that prevailed. He adjured them, in the course 
that any expression made in that House by Southern gen-| of the debate upon the bill in its details, to dispense wit) 
tlemen that they despaired of accomplishing a settlement | the language of crimination and recrimination, and to 
of this question, should be taken by the House, not as his| allow all angry feelings to subside. Bring to it only thei 
opinion, or the opinion of the South, but the expression}cool judgments and the love of their country, and, wh: 
of the opinion cf the individual making it. But he also|ever might be the emergency, he hoped they would be 
wished it to be understood as his opinion, that upon the | prepared to meet it, and to decide upon the matter in 4 
speedy and satisfactory settlement of this question the [spirit of patriotism. He concluded, after some furthe: 
happiness, interests, and prosperity of the South so far|remarks, by repeating the bope thet the motion for pos 
depended, that, by that alone, the discontents that prevail-| ponement would prevail. 
ed there could be allzyed. Instead of adjourning now,| Mr. SPEIGHT said he was glad to hear the sentiments 
he would wish to.see every proposition submitted calmly |expressed by the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr 
to the House, and fairly put to the test by votes. But he! Dearnors,] and it would give him still more pleasure \/ 
must protest against the suggestion that there was any |the votes of that gentleman had corresponded with what 
manifestation hitherto, by which the South could suppose |he had said. He [Mr. S.} had been an attentive obser 
that there was a majority in the House so hostile to them | ver of the course of this debate; he had remained sileu', 
that there was reason to despair on the subject, although|but had watched its progress closely, in the hope that 
other individuals had, for themselves, expressed that opi-|symething would have occurred to move the hearts of th 
nion. If there was such an indication on the pait of the | majority in that House to do something for the relief of 
House, then indeed they might be justified in withdraw-|the South. But his hopes were in vain. What had been 
ing from the scene; but, in doing so, they would doit only |done? What was hkely to be done? Was it not seen 
after such acts had been done as would leave no doubt |that every proposition which wts introduced to alleviate 
that if the representatives of these States did separate {the burdens of that section of the country was voted down; 
from the others, it was done froma strong feeling, not of | the debate itself on these propositions carried on in a bit 
imaginary evils, but that they were forced to it by acts of | ter spirit of hostility to those interests; any thing but ir 
palpable oppression. Under such circumstances, he would} the spirit of compromise and conciliation? He appealed 
then go all lengths with the South, and they would look to}to the gentleman himself if he could deny the fact that lx 
that constitutional redress which their wrongs and oppres-|himself had so voted in the majority upon every question 
sions would justify them in seeking. But, until the mo-| which, had it been otherwise decided, might have had s 
ment came, in which the disposition was decisively shown | tendency to appease the distracted feeling of the country. 
by the House, he thought it wrong to adjourn, and equal-|’The gentleman says there is and will be despondency if 
ly so to despair, for that might only lead them to slacken| we adjourn: will he tell us what it was which the gentl 
their exertions, the very last thing they should do; for,|men from the Northern States were willing to concede to 
by perseverance alone, the great measure could be ac-|the South? what it was they were willing todo, by which 
complished. the South might hereafter contrive to live under their 
Mr. BLAIR, of South Carolina, said that it seemed that |}oppressions, or to bear longer their intolerable burdens’ 
he was to be rebuked for not having desponded at an ear-| He really agreed with the gentleman from ‘Tennesser, 
lier period of the session. He had desponded for a week {Mr. Isacxs,} that they had staid too long in session fo 
past, and he felt convinced now that these who could) their own credit, without having done any thing on the 
still hope, under present circumstances, that a satisfac-| subject. But he was willing to remain, if there was the 
tory adjustment of this question could be made, would|remotest probability that an adjustment of this question 
hope against hope itself. For his part, he repeated that | satisfactory to the South could be had. But he had » 
he had no hope of adjusting the details of this measure in| such hopes: they Were gone. There was nothing le! 
a proper manner, ‘Till recently, he had entertained ajbut to go home and be prepared to meet the coming 
diferent opinion, and he had held up hopes, unjler that | events. Sooner or later, it was his deliberate conviction 
iapression, to the people of the South, that their com-|that the States should separate., They must part; anc 
yviaints would be listened to, and their wrongs redressecd. | he was constrained to say that, in all probability, tls 
He would hold up these hopes no longer to them, for he | was the last Congress in which, if they parte d without ad 
was convinced they were vain and futile. He certainly | justing this question, they would meet in peace and har 
did not sit there to express the opinion of the South, but|}mony together. He expressed this opinion deliberatel) 
he had a right to express his own opinion as one of the |und plainly, for it was his duty to warnthem. There W% 
South; and that opinion, he thought, would be found to} spirit in the South they would try in vain to put dows 
coincide with the feelings and sentiments of those who| He wouki with these feelings vote against postponing Ur 
sent him to represent their interests there. | consideration of the question of adjournment, preferring 
Mr. DEARBORN hoped the motion for postponement | rather to have a definite action on it. 
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Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, said he was one of those! them. He went on to urge the necessity ofa deliberative 


who had labored to keep down excitement upon the all-| 
engrossing subject of the tarill, because he believed that | 
, returning seve of justice, that feclings of liberality and | 
senerosity, would induce the supporters of the protective | 
system to relieve the South from the oppression it was} 
vuffering under by the action of Congress during the pre- | 
sent session; and that he had been successful to some 
extent in his own section of country, on the promise that 
the present session of Congress would relieve the sufter-| 
ings of the Southern people. He would confess, however, | 
that, like the gentleman from South Carolina,[(Mr. Buatr, }| 
he began now todespair of relief from Congress; but he | 
would still clifig to the last plank of hope, in a struggle to, 
save our political barque, for certainly the salvation of the 
Union was still worth a struggle. He had heretofore been 
opposed, and was now opposed, to fixing the day of ad- 
journment- When a fitting opportunity should offer, 
there surely was decision and firmness enough in the mem-! 
bers of the House te carry an adjournment at once. No! 
member could wish to remain in session after a final de-| 
cision of this vexed question. None ought to consent to} 
adjourn until it was finally decided in some way. Why | 
should they fix the day of adjournment? Would it accele-| 
rate their action on the subject? 

He had other reasons why he was opposed to fixing | 
the day of adjournment. He was one of those who! 
thought that the argument upon the general principle of| 
this great subject had long since been exhausted. He 


jallaying the angry feelings which now prevailed. 


consideration and a proper decision in relation to them; 
and, for his own part, he declared that he respected the 
fair South, and had as dear a regard for its interests as any 
one could have, but still he was not to be deterred from 
the performance of what he conceived to be a great pub- 
lic duty by any menaces of disunion. 

Mr. BRANCH observed that he had only one word to 
say. He would vote for an early day of adjournment, 
for he believed that the country would be in a state of 


| more quiet and repose under the existing tariff, than if the 


one proposed in the bill before them should be agreed to. 
He was of opinion that it would be far preferable to defer 
the subject to the next session of Congress, than give to 
the people the certainty of the continuance of the system 
by passing the bill. For this reason he was anxious for 
an adjournment; and he was well aware of the necessity of 
It was 
gratifying certainly to see the small degree of personal ani- 
inosity that was manifested; but still the political excite- 
ment was great. It was better to pass no bill than the 
one before them. Mr. B., after some further remarks, 
went_on by observing that part of the feeling was, no 
doubt, to be ascribed to the excitement produced by the 


approaching Presidential election, and repeated his opi- 


nion that it would be advisable to defer the question, and 

act upon the other important business before the House. 
Mr. ADAMS said he hoped the House, before passing 

on the resolution, would at least give itself time to ascer- 














































































































did not believe that any thing new had been, or could be | 
6 said during the present session, upon the subject. He} 
had thought, and frequently so expressed himself, that} 
Southern members ought not to speak on the subject; | 
that the Southern delegations ought to have met together 
and appointed an individual from among themselves to 
say to the friends of the protective system, ‘‘ we yield the 
subject to you; we do not intend to discuss it, we leave 


tain whether it was not possible to get a majority who 
would agree to pass any bill at the present session. He 
might not, perhaps, differ very widely from the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, [Mr. Brancu,] in the opinion 
that the agitation produced in the country might be less, 
should the House break up without coming to any deci- 
sion. But he differed totally from the gendeman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Buarr,} that now was the time to 
it to you, take your times speak all—we demand the right | despair. On the contrary, this was his time to hope. It 
of relief from this oppression. Make your propositions! was the votes of Friday and of Saturday, so far from caus- 
for compromise, and should they be such as we can ac-|ing him to despair, which had inspired him with hope. 
cept, well: but carry with you the deep and settled con-| And he begged the majority not to suffer themselves to 
vietion that you hold in your hands the destinies of the | be frightened out of passing a bill founded on the princi- 
republic.” He still hoped (the hope was faint) it was| ples which had in the debates of Friday and Saturday 
yet possible that something might be done during the | been agreed upon. He hoped they would pass a bill on 
present session to appease the public mind, and allay the | those identical principles. 
excitement upon this subject; for, sir, said Mr.'T., in what-| Gentlemen had all been arguing on another bill than 
ever shape you may send this bill to the other branch of! that before the House. ‘They had argued as if this were 
Congress, it will furnish a foundation for that branch to| not a bill to remit ten millions of the taxes now paid b 
build upon, and we may venture to hope that even the|the people of the United States, but as if it was a bill 
Senate will manifest more hberality, and something more /to lay ten millions of taxes upon them; as if it contained 
like asense of justice, than has been displayed by this}a great system of exaction and oppression now first to 
House. He would for that reason be willing to send the | be introduced into the policy of the Government. Let 
bill to the Senate, if it could be put in a shape that he}the House proceed and perfect a bill on the principles 
could possibly vote for it. Allow me, said Mr. T., to say, {already agreed upon, remitting to the people from 
with perfect deference to the House, that he was as much) eight to ten millions of the burdens now laid upon them, 
a friend to the Union as any man in it, although deter. | and then let those gentlemen jo home and tell their con- 
mined, as he was, not to submit to the oppression com-| stituents that Congress had passed a bill taking off ten 
plained of; and he wonld tell gentlemen that they were/ millions of the taxes; but as it happened to be taxes on 
endangering the Union. Uf this session should be closed | articles, the admission of which would not ruin the North- 
without coming to a decision on this subject, such a deci-| ern manufacturers, they would not consent to it: and 
sion as would afford to the people of the South sub-|let them see how they would get along. If their con- 
stantial relief from the burdens under which they groan, |stituents were disposed to go to war with windmills, or 
they might rely on it, there would be commotions in the/to dissolve the Union, because Congress had not taken off 
South, which would, in the result, perhaps prove fatal to| thirteen millions instead of only ten millions, or because 
‘he Union. Mr. T. said, that should the present state of | the taxes happened to be on such articles as, while the 
things be continued, and be made the settled policy of | people got precisely the same relief, did not set fire to all 
the Government of this Union, he “ would go with him |the factories throughout the country, why, they must even 
who goes the farthest” in an effort to stave off the |do it. 
oppression. But let gentlemen go home, and see what they would 
Mr. BURD was anxious that the House should have ad-|make of it. Their people would probably say to them: 
Journed at a reasonable and early period, but the import-| ‘* We used to pay a considerable duty on tea; did Con- 
ant questions of the bank and the tariff were before them, | gress take that off?’ Gentlemen would reply, ‘‘ Yes, they 
and, in his opinion, their duty required an action upon|did.” ‘* Well, we used also to pay a pretty heavy tax on 
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coffee; did they take that off?” “Why, a th 














se ys hey too Mr. DAVIS explained that he was ind 

ae a cha jee rigs ho ae negro clothing; you|this amendment as the only measure omigthe pow 
1 deal about the heavy tax upon that, {could afford any certainty of i vn 
culie-wen-aesaaeaia anand ; y certainty of protection to the woolle 
grievance; they refused, we | manufactarer. Ita i Ste tien 

. ; < ppeared that upon thi: sti 
ppose, to take off the tax upon that?” ‘* Why, no; they |great battle was to be fought, Geeta odenae 
ate 
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; did t Ls i i i 
— _ Poor bre cares and upon cotton bagging; | protection was to be given to that interest or not, and 
: an leeaieeemicens i se ale yp a a hey a off|to this question, therefore, more than any other should a 
ing. nd so they would go on, |now be directed the vigi rienc ieiation “= 
- = — a other articles; and they would saltvable industry. Tore, a iy aa — proceede 
oak this question-—‘‘ Is this a reason to dissolve the |amendment, made many reductions on the aiaip-elotin ee 
‘ solely in favor of the gentlemen of the § it: we 
| . 4 : ) r re Sout ; 
j nad = —— ns assertion that gentlemen had ar- incomprehensible to him that they should “mill ome a ont 
ji oo os toen : tota A different bill, a bill to lay on taxes, dissatisfied, or why they seemed to pour out all their oo pe: 
ed = xem off. In their arguments upon political} geance upon these propositions. But afterall the iio, those whi 
y tion which he had been able to bestow on the subject he pi ‘ 
Tw avis, 


(Here Mr. A. was interrupted by the SPEAKER, and {had no hesitation in saying that he would consider the 


reminded that it was not inorder to gointo the merits of |efficiency of the present bill altogether destroyed, if th i 
? > e 


with othe 






































the bill, or to reply to the arguments against it. } woollen interest was not fu 
: rs ' . lly protected. Yet the Souther 
delanahemti om six a a different gentlemen had | gentry, he feared, would ne be Veutabemaiion it a — 
selenide ees 1 a dissolution of the Union; was |destroyed altogether. Headvocated at length the valuation to be req 
walt dauaenniediion a reply, and to show that there |of the duty upon the home market value, as_ preferable with the 
[The aes ited ora tes as they represented? |to any other system that could be devised to protect the . aaa 
caitintded te ot . pet aaae the injunction not to enter manufacturer and the Government from the many frauds Peay 
P erits of the bill.} that had been practised, and particularly as most prefera. ae 


beset said he did not know but it might not be ac- ble now to the woollen interest, in consequence of th 
ea _ le to show that the bill had not those tremendous | minimum system having been abolished in the present by i. 
i tendencies which some gentlemen would persuade the|He thought the objections that had been raised ( ha 
. House to believe. But it was his firm conviction that when |system erroneous. “The House would recollect t! at = 

the people of the South should come to find that the bill} were called on to give a certain advantage to the - ill 
took oft ten millions of the taxes, and that they had their| manufacturer, over the foreign production. W! mere 
full share in the reduction, they would be, to a good de-/amount of that protection should be, wasthe ‘ craked ae 
gree, satisfied with it, so that it would not be in gentle- for their consideration, and, having dedenaiew it . thei 
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men’s power to drive them to rebellion. He again asked minds, it was immaterial how it was raised. He proposed : 
of the majority not to be frightened out of their course |the home valuation as the surest basis upon wheel ions ‘oan 
by threats. He had heard threatening enough, he had/cure all the advantages desired, and he denied th tthe a 
enough of it, and he felt ready to say, when gentlemen effect of it would be, as recently stated by the he - pnt 
began to tatk about dissolution of the Union—rebellion, | ble member from South Carolina, [ Mr. Drarroy, }t ie ee 
nullification, or whatever else they pleased to call it—** Yes: | the duty to one bundred and fifty per cent but, wae acai 
no doubt; it is so—yes, there will be, as you say, a dissolu-| contrary, by various calculations inte which he sate , pen 
tion of the Union: I am sorry for it, but I cannot help it;|he maintained that it could not exceed seventy-thr ian ca 
but, in the meanwhile, let us go on, and make this bill as half per cent. > opasiggaate three of 
good as we can, then try dissolution, and see what you Mr. CAMBRELENG expressed his regret at the ma merneee 
can make of it.” Mr. A. said he was as desirous, as anx-}ner in which the present debate had Seen a iteks | and _n 
ious, to see this session closed as any gentleman upon that conducted. He lamented the doctrines oan had one uy oe 
floor; but he was far from despairing of first being able promulgated by the honorable gentleman from Massachu aaa 
i to agree upon a bill which should remit at least one-third | S¢tts, by which it appeared that the protective system, neuen 
: of all the taxes now paid by the people of this country. originally intended solely as a tax to raise sianiiaes onde eae 
He had heard very abundant arguments from gentlemen certain hmits, and for definite objects, was eae: seca Sea 
of the South to prove that all duties on importation were |to be mace perpetual; and he considered that if that me eas : 
dutics upon exportation, and were paid by the producer; tem should now prevail to the extent it was slaleaed that shoal 4 
that was the position of the opponents of the bill; and he |it would be impossible to keep the Union much hnget to Belo | 
had heard— gether. In fact, he eaid, all the difficulties of the system [MN Speake 
{Here Mr. A. was again arrested by the CHAIR, and re-|and of the present day were wholly attributable to the = caket 
minded that it was not in order now to enter into the de-|departure from the first principles upon whieh this Go- : “ 4 
bate upon the merits of the bill. ] vernment was founded, and upon whiels it was carried on aa } 
cs Mr. A. then observed that if it was not in order for him|from 1789 to 1807, and the adoption, since the war ci which h 
rej to say to gentlemen of the South, if you do pay two-)"cw and other principles unknown to the sages of the the ns 
, “| thirds of ‘all the taxes, yet, if one-half are taken off, you revolution. He was opposed to the protective system, am : 
cai pay but one-half of what you used to do, and the whole {and argued that the true interest of the manufacture rs of ot t ve 
yy benefit is on your side; if this was not in order, he would | this country would be best promoted by the extension of tleman, 
by, sit down. : our foreign commerce and our navigation interests coll- vente 
a Mr. McDUFPIE replied that he was ready te meet the | nected therewith. Mr. C, made.copious extracts and calcu: these 
at gentleman from Massachusetts, on the question he seemed lations from various authorities, to show that this country ante ‘i 
i sO anxious to discuss, at the proper time; but as this was|Should depend upon her naval powes, and not upon the those 
pg not the proper time, with a view to put an end to the pre- illusory benefits to be derived from a war upon the m- [i us] . 
¥, sent discussion, he moved that the House proceed to the | Hufactures of England, or upon a yootacting systent, 10 tuente 
“] orders of the day. such an extent as in reality brought immense loss to the JE sugar 
my , the House then took up the consideration of the bil}/ country instead of gain. He would go as far as thirt} re tema 
wi to regulate cent. to protect the manufacturer at the present time, but rate of 
THE TARIFF. he eae advocates of the American system to be- duced, 
a . . ‘ ware lest they ir “ines Dias ye was re 
ae by mer oo recurring, being on the amendment sub-|a spirit of cbamdanesaiiasendumnbeetack pues tale a 
mitted by Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, be derided, and which gave most portentous signs th’, from so} 
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if they did not now adjust their measures upon some sa-| shall ge} it from Cuba. If we get it from Louisiana, the 
tisfactory and moderate basis, they might not so readily| gentleman says we encourage the domestic slave trade: 
have such another opportunity. For if the spirit now|that is, the citizens of Maryland and Virginia, owning 
afloat was not soon quelled, he was much mistaken if it|slaves, may be tempted to remove to Louisiana, a less 
would not be found to extend as much in the North as in| healthy climate, perhaps, (though I believe not essential- 
the South, &c. : ly,) than they leave behindthem. But suppose the gen- 

Mr. EVERETT, of Massachusetts, next rose, and|tleman’s pathetic appeal should induce us to repeal the 
proceeded toa discussion of the tariff subject at large.|sugar duty. What has humanity gained? We shall then 
We have now, said Mr. E., reached a question which| get our sugar from Cuba and other West India islands, 
may possibly prove decisive of the fute of the bill. If| where not the domestic slave trade, but the African slave 
no amendment of this portion of it can be adopted, it|trade, with all the horrors of ‘‘the middle passage,” is 
is impossible that the bill should receive the support of} carried on with unmitigated rigor. We shall then add the 
those who are bound to protect the woollen manufacturer. | stimulus of an increased annual demand (daily augment- 
1 shall vote for the amendment of my colleague, [Mr.| ing) of one hundred thousand hogsheads of sugar to that 
Davis,] believing that while it is a very considerable re-| infernal traffic now carried on from the shores of Africa 
duction of the present rate of duties, and that, connected|to the Havana. We shall then add to the inducements 
with other features of this section, it goes as far in the|already so great, which lead abandoned men, half pirate 
way of compromise as any one branch of industry ought | and half slave trader, to pursue this accursed trade, and, 
to be required to go, it isthe lowest rate of duty on which, in so doing, the gentleman thinks we shall subserve the 
with the present burdens on the raw material, the wool-| cause of humanity! The House will judge who will have 
‘len manufacturers can, with entire safety, rely. If my | the saddest tale to tell to his constituents. 
> colleague’s amendment be rejected, as I hope it will not} But to return to the subject before us. We are told 

be, | have ptepared an amendment less favorable to the |that we must compromise this question. [am prepared 
manufacturer, but with which I would neverthelesstake the |to do this. But what is compromise? I take it to be an 
bill. Should this amendment also fail, there is yet a third | agreement between two parties, by which each gives up 
proposition, which one of my colleagues will perhaps sub-|something. ‘This short definition implies that neither 
mit, and which I should support, rather than take a part| party is to be sacrificed. In the present case of compro- 
of the responsibility of defeating the bill. But if all at-| mise, the manufacturers are required to submit toa re- 
tempts to amend this section are rejected, and the wool-|duction of duties. They agree todo so. But if you ask 
len manufacture is fixed upon as the branch of industry |for a reduction which destroys them, you ask something 
to be abandoned and sacrificed, I shall feel it my duty to| which is not compromise. You ask sacrifice; and this we 
vote against the bill. cannot agree to. 

t intended at an earlier period of the debate, and while} et us consider carefully the process in which we are 
the bill was in committee, to trespass on the House with my |engaged. The protection which our manufactures have 
views upon the general question. I gave way to other|enjoyed, has been incidental to the revenue system of the 
gentlemen, and out of regard to the convenience of the|country. We wanted the money to pay the national 
House. The district which I represent is, however, too|debt. The debt is now provided for, and the revenue 
deeply engaged in domestic manufactures to permit me |must be reduced: that is, we are to repeal or reduce du- 
to remain wholly silent. With the exception of two or |ties, some of which afforded to the manufacturers a pro- 
three of the largest cities, (in which the industry is rather |tection from foreign competition, by which they have 
mechanical than manufacturing, ) my district contains the | grown up, or have been kept from perishing. 
largest manufacturing establishments in the United States. Now, to avoid a great and fatal practical error, it must 
My attention has been particularly called to the subject |be remembered that when an article is both manufactur- 
by my constituents, and 1 cannot discharge my duty with-|ed and imported toa considerable degree, and the foreign 
out trespassing for some short time on the patience of the | and domestic manufacturer are struggling for the market, 
House. I shall dwell as little time as possible on several | (and manufacturers thus situated are precisely those most 
interesting fopics, and wholly omit others; and confine | needing protection, ) reduction of duty is by no means ne- 
myself as much as possible to those views of the subject |cessarily reduction of revenue. ‘The revenue may be 
which have not been presented to the House by the gen-| sustained; it may even increase. The evil then of a re- 
tlemen who have preceded me. dundant revenue continues to exist. You must come again; 

Before I go further, and lest I forget it, allow me, Mr. | you must take off more duties. You will thus perhaps 
Speaker, to reply to a suggestion of the gentleman from|give a new stimulus to importation; this will again re- 
New York, [Mr. Campnetenc,} who has just taken his|quire further reduction, and thus the manufactures are 
seat. He spoke of the extraordinary mortality of the |brought to sure, and not tardy ruin. Gentlemen may or 
slaves employed on the sugar plantations of Louisiana, |may not think this expedient and wise, but they cannot 
which he stated to exceed, by nine per centum, that of|think it compromise. 
the same class of laborers in the other planting States. I| ‘This is the reason which makes it absolutely essential, in 
am not prepared to admit or deny the accuracy of this | the plan of compromise, that you should, as faras possible, 








































tleman from New York drew from it, is wholly unwar- 
ranted. He addressed hirfSelf with some severity to 
those whom he had called philanthropists, to those who 
drew distinctions between free labor and slave labor, and 
those who befriended the Colonization Society, and asked | 
us how we should dare to go home and tell our consti-| 
tuents the sad tale that we voted for a duty on foreign | 
sugar, the effect of which is to encourage what the gen-| 
tleman calls the domestic slave trade, with its aggravated 
rate of mortality. { was sorry to hear this topic intro- 
duced. It is searcely possible to touch it, without offence, 
one side or the other. But who, sir, will have the saddest | 
tale to tell his constituents? ‘The sugar we shall have | 
rom some quarter; if we do not get it from Louisiana, we | 


yas 





statement; but the reproachful inference, which the gen-| reduce the revenue in the unprotected articles. Having 


gone as far in this respect as you can, it is then best for the 
manufacturing interests themselves frankly to abandon what 
isdeemed most oppressive, and trust to the liberality of their 
opponents to protect them from ruin in what is retained. 
This consideration shows the reasonableness of the present 
amendment. After having given up the woollen clothing 
of the whole laboring population of the South, a sixth of 
the population of the Union, the woollen manufacturer, 
who has invested his capital on the faith of your laws, 


,asks you to protect him in the other portions of that branch 
\of industry. This is compromise, and nothing else is com- 


promise. 
Again, the objects of a protecting duty must be rightly 
understood. They areas necessary when we do, as when 
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we do not make the article as cheap as foreigners. When | establishments share the ruin of the weakest. By the same 
we can manufacture an article as cheap as it can §% made | law that a prosperous manufacturer in Manchester may be 
abroad, the duty is wanted, perhaps imperiously, tu pro-| ruined by a state of the market which compels him to 
tect a large and flourishing branch of industry from tie| dispose of his fabric greatly below its value, the Ameri. 
effect of fluctuations and tence of the foreign mar-|can manufacturer may work as cheap as the British, and 
ket. Andas in this case the duty can add nothing to the} yet need the barrier of a protecting duty to keep out a 
price, there seems no just pretence for repealing it. ruinous importation of goods. sokl to sacrifice, in periods 
I will apply this remark to the amendment moved dy | like that alluded to. 
the gentleman from South Carolina, repealing the mini-} Suppose the cotton-planting interest were like that of 
mum duty on coarse cottons, The gentleman observed of] the cotton manufacture. The annual product of the two 
that amendment, that it had produced upon the members| is actually about the same. But suppose the American 
representing the cotton interest much the same effect as| cotton planter had a foreign rival, Brazil, for instance, to 
putting a coal of fire on the back of a terrapin. Never|contend with. ‘The empire of Brazil is something larger 
having seen this operation performed, 1 cannot judge of} than the United, States of America, from the Atlantic to 
the accuracy of the comparison; but | should think it/the Pacific, from Florida to Maine. Suppose that the 
very likely to be just. The shell of the terrapin, though | whole of this mighty empire produced cotton us cheaply 
hard, and seemingly not organized, is, probably, in this|as our cotton-growing region, and in the ratio of fiye to 
respect, like the human teeth, which, though equally|one._ It is obvious then that the duty now existing on cot- 
hard, are penetrated with nerves. “When a live coal is}ton imported into the United States would become, jn 
put upon the back of the terrapin, he suffers violent|the strictest sense of the word, a protecting duty. it 
pain. If the coal soon goes out, the pain ceases with the} would secure the domestic market to the American plant. 
cause. If means be taken to keep the coal ignited, or if|er, who, but for that duty, would have to contend with a 
ared hot iron be placed on the shell and kept heated red| rival vastly more able than himself to make sacrifices; and 
hot, the animal will soon expire in torment. As the gen-|in the event of great over-production in Brazil, the duty 
tleman’s amendment would, in his own opinion, (for he| would stand between the American planter and ruin 
denies that we can manufacture as cheap as the English, )| Such is actually the relation in which the manufacturer of 
have this effect on the cotton manufacture, he cannot] cotton stands to his British rival, and such his need of a 
wonder if it produced some sensibility on the part of| protecting duty, although his fabric be as cheap as the 
those whose duty it is to protect their constituents from} foreign fabric. 
ruin, It is, in fact, on general views, desirable that events 
His amendment would have done great injury to ac over which neither the Government nor the citizens 


ct 


cotton manufacture, although I firmly believe that our] of the United States have any control, should not exclu- 

coarse fabrics are made as cheap as the British, of the} sively decide the condition of the industry of the coun. 

same qualities. I believe this, first, because ten ortwelve|try. ‘This they must do, if we are wholly dependent on 

millions of yards are annually exported to foreign mar-| them for our manufactures. The present manufacturing 

kets, where they must sustain the competition of British| system of the United States, as has been repeatedly ob- 

manufactures, rendered still more formidable by the supe-| served, grew up under the restrictive policy of Mr. Jef- 

rior advantages enjoyed by British commerce all over the] ferson and. the war. The burden of these measures was 

world. In the next place, I believe it on, the authority of/ greatly aggravated upon the people by the extensive 

those least likely to admit it. In May, 1827, Mr. Huskis-| change in their pursuits, which it compelled them to 

son said, ‘*a formidable rival to our cotton manufacture} adopt. It was persevered in seven years, and till the war 

has recently sprung up in the United States of America;”’| was brought to a close. It was then a question, which the 

and more distinctly, still, in April, 1825, the same states-| Congress of the day had to consider, whether, as one great 
man observed: change had just been effected by the foreign policy of the 

**At this moment America, which procured the raw|country—a change to which the people had at length 

material more easily than we did, was manufacturing cot-| conformed themselves—another great change, destructive 
tons so cheaply, as to be driving ours out of the market.! to the new interests, should be allowed to follow from 

At this moment American cotton goods were on their|the new aspect of politics; in other words, whether the 

passage to different ports in the Mediterranean, and were | peace should be rendered nearly as disastrous as the war. 

selling there at a price at which we could not afford to) They decided that it should not, and the tariff of 1816, 

furnish them to the consumer.’”* | which was a tariff of protection, was passed to supply, to 

With all this, England is by far the greatest producing a certain extent, to the manufactures of the country that 

market of cotton manufactures. She manufactures, com- encouragement which the interruption of commerce by 
pared with us, perhaps in the proportion of five to one.) the war afforded them. The principle of this policy ad- 
‘There are, therefore, two ways by which she could do infi-| mits a full generalization; and it is one of the qualifica- 
nite mischief to our market. First, she might overstock it, | tions that wise statesmanship must make in the theories of 
by the surplus of her annual production remaining on hand) free trade. Such a policy must be pursued as is best for 
after supplying the demands of the world. This surplus, itis| countries exposed to the usual vicissitudes of peace and 
her invariable practice, in all branehes of her trade, tosend,' war, ‘This topic has been most conclusively urged by Mr. 
at the close of the year, to be disposed of in the most ac-| Madison. 

cessible and convenient market. It can advantageously! But war is not the only céttse by which the unprotected 
be sold, even at less than cost, as it relieves the market at) industry of the country may be disturbed from abroad. 
home of an unseasonable over-supply. All our manufac-| There was no war in the great bubble year of 1825. Can 
tures have to struggle against a surplus of this kind, which) jt be for the interest of this country that its prosperity 
may often be obtained in England at much less than the) should rise and fall in precise correspondence with events 
cust of the same articles, in the regular course of trade. | beyond the ocean? that a pestilential disease, a political 
But a protecting duty is still more wanted to preserve our! revolution, or a war, in which we have no interest as 4 
manufactures against such tremendous convulsions of the! party, should, in their action on the great markets of the 
market as that of 1825. In such periods, the most solid) world, send ruin to the doors of our farmers and manv- 


——— 'facturers? I regard the actual condition of England as 
Woociassinicia- sian, abana being such as to render the present moment the very 

ASRS. 1: Bio has st Bs stant Oiarateas worst that could be chosen for an experiment, hazardous 

1828, 179107232 1831, 1,126,313 at best, on the industry of this country. Great changes 
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are there impending, or rather, while I speak, going on-—| At the same time that this memorial was presented, 


changes which, I hope and trust, will result in strength- another was laid before Congress from the citizens of 
ening the cause of liberty in England and throughout Eu-| Charleston, South Carolina, signed by Stephen Elliot, 
rope. But it is impossible not to perceive that a long | ‘‘ chairman of the citizens of Charleston,” whose subse- 
rotracted struggle—an agonizing convulsion of society-—| quent decease is a common calamity of the country, of 
may be the necessary precursor of this auspicious result. | whose science and literature he was one of the brightest 
Such a convulsion would have the most disastrous effects ornaments. - It contains the following suggestions: 
on our markets. Manufactures, in England, would conti-| “It is at the threshold we must yet pause. The steps 
nue to be fabricated long after consumption was arrested, | we now take we may not be able to retrace. The pledges 
from the inherent difficulty of stopping the vast machine} we now give to our citizens we may not be able to recall. 
of their productive industry. And when at last the pub-) When thousands, perhaps millions of dollars shail have 
lic credit is so disordered that it can move no longer, the | been invested in manufactures, with the assurance of pub- 
entire stock accumulated will be thrown into the most ac-/lic support and protection, we know not how, with jus- 
cessible foreign markets, and ours before all others. 1) tice, this system could be abandoned, and the prosperity, 
recéived the first intelligence of the second defeat of the| vested under such assurance, be devoted to irretrievable 
reform bill, and of the alarming popular movements in| destruction. Ever if the evils attendant upon these efforts 
England, froma merchant in New York. He wrote me that; should prove in every respect pernicious, and should 
the whole commercial circle of that city was in agitation;| press sorely on every other branch of national industry, 
and added the suggestion—the dictate, as it would seem, | We must go on.” 
of the soundest prudence at such a juncture, but which; While memorials expressing these opinions and views 
has not presented itself in our councils here—that it is| were addressed to Congress from South Carolina, a pre- 
greatly to be deplored, at a moment like this, that our in-| amble and resolutions were introduced into her Legislature 
terests should be so deeply involved in the condition of| instructing the Senators, and requesting the Representa- 
that country. And can gentlemen think it a fit season to} tives, to oppose the alteration of the tariff, then (1820) 
make our commercial connexion still more close and com-} underconsileration at Washington. This preamble and the 
prehensive, and break down the feeble barriers which| resolutions were referred to a select committee, who re- 
protect our industry against the convulsion which impends| ported against their adoption. In this report, the com- 
in Europe? mittee, after expressing their decided opinion against the 
I trust these reflections will show how far this question| policy of the tariff laws, go on to remark: 
is from being ‘an open question, to be argued on abstract} ‘* Yet, when the committce reficct that the necessity, 
principles. Im another respect, it is as far as possible} at that time universally felt, of regulating the commerce 
from being an open question. 1 intended to dwell some-|of the country by more enlarged and uniform principles, 
what at length on the obligation which we are under to} was the first motive that induced the calling of the con- 
protect by legislation the manufacturing capital which has| vention of 1787; when they consider that, among the 
been invested on the faith of our laws. But this topic has| powers expressly given up by the States, and vested in Con- 
been tov ably argued by my colleague, [Mr. Cuoate,] to} gress by the constitution, is this very one of passing all 
need the addition of a single word. But that I may show] laws relating to commerce; above all, when they advert 
to those who have a shadow of doubt remaining, that this| to the consequences likely to result from the practice, un- 
isan argument, by admission, as legitimate as it is power-| fortunately becoming too common, of arraying, on ques- 
ful, | will read an extract from two memorials presented] tions of national policy, the States, as distinct and inde- 
to the House of Representatives in 1820. An attempt was| pendent sovereignties, in opposition to, or, what is much 
made in that year, under the auspices of a gentleman now] the same thing, with a view to exercise a control over the 
on the bench of the Supreme Court, (Mr. Justice Bald-| General Government, your committee feel it their indis- 
win,) to increase generally the duties on imports. On the} pensable duty to protest against a measure of which they 
28th of November, 1820, a memorial was presented to} conceive the tendency to be so mischievous, and to re- 
the House of Representatives of the United States, from|commend to the House that, on this, as on every other 
sundry inhabitants of the upper counties of the State of| occasion, when the common interests of the republic are 
South Carolina, the concluding paragraph of which is in| in question, they adhere to those wise, liberal, and mag- 
the following terms: ;Namimous principles by which this State has hitherto been 
‘We will close this remonstrance with one more view| so proudly distinguished.” 
of this important subject, showing the extreme caution} This report was unanimously sanctioned by the Legis- 
and deliberation with which Congress ought to act. A/|latare of South Carolina. 
false step taken in this system of protection can never be It seems to me, then, that the considerations adduced, 
retraced. This will appear from an obvious application|and the very nature of compromise, require that the 
of an established maxim of political economy. However manufucturers be allowed to enjoy all the protection 
high you may raise the duties upon foreign articles, the which it is possible, by any distribution of a given amount 
effect of competition will be to reduce the profits of the of duties, to afford them. ‘The answer is accordingly 
manufacturer to the level of the profits of other kinds of | furnished to the question asked by the gentleman from 
industry. When a large manufacturing interest, there-| South Carolina [Mr. McDvurrtr] in the early part of his 
fore, shall have grown up under the faith of high protec-| argument. He proposes a duty of twelve and a half per 
tion, and can but barely sustain itself with the aid of the cent. ad valorem on all articles, alike those which do, and 
protection, it will be absolute ruin of that great interest|those which do not enter into competition with the manu- 
to withdraw a protecting duty of sonte fifty per cent., and fuctures of the country; and with respect to the unpro- 
suddenly reduce, ina corresponding degree, the value of} tected articles, he asks, ‘* Who can complain that the duty 
the whole mass of invested manufacturing capital. The }on them is reduced to twelve and a half per cent.”” Evi- 
Government that would hazard such a measure, Ought to/ dently thinking that no one can complain. But I answer 
fave a military force to suppress insurrection.” | with confidence that the manufacturer can very justly 
This last sentence seems to be a warrant, by anticipa-| complain. He can complain that you do not go as far as 
tion, from South Carolina herself, for a certain allusion to| the Free Trade Convention expressed their willingness to 
“‘musket-bearing freemen,” which has recently becn| go; that you do not give to manufactures that incidental 
made; a language which, for myself, I regretted to see) protection which they would enjoy, if the revenue to be 
used, but which is certainly sanctioned by the citizens of| raised were all derived from articles that enter into com- 
the upper counties of South Carolina. q petition w th them. The manufacturer proposes that, in 
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adjusting your revenue system, you should admit, duty| ‘‘lam among those who believe that the losses an 
free, those articles which are not, and cannot be, manu-| dangers imp and threatened by the American system 
factured here; and may not he; in his turn, say, ‘* Now, | instead of being e rated, have not been fully est), 
who can complain of this? who is injured by increasing; mated. 1 agree with those who estimate at the highest 
the list of free articles, the consumption of which is dif our present pecuniary burdens; I believe that the Sout) 
fused over the country”’ Not, surely, the Southern] has shee cheated out of the bounties of nature, riche; 
planter. If he pays (as I contend) only as a consumer, | than ever were bestowed on any section of the earth, by 
he cannot complain of a law which removes the duty from|the policy or the selfish instincts of man; I believe that 
several articles of consumption. And if he pays, as the| the continuance of the system tends, not doubtfilly, t, 
gentleman from South Carolina contends, an undue share |the total destruction of our commerce, to the subversion 
asa producer, it must still be indifferent on what articles| of our domestic institutions; and, in the words of the 
he pays it. The argument by which the gentleman at-|author I have quoted, to ‘the depopulation and abay. 
tempted to show that, lay the duty where you would, it}donment of the whole lower region of the Southern 
fell upon the Southern producer, seems to me to show | States.’ 
that it must be indifferent to him whether it be laid equal-| ** The States north of the Potomac, and those orth. 
ly on the protected and unprotected articles, or wholly on| west of the Ohio, which must be. identified with them, 
the former. constitute a sufficient majority to perpetuate the system. 
Here, then, is a very great point, as vital to this argu-| These are daily becoming more unanimous. Even if the 
ment as perhaps any other in which the principles of the| people of those States were not benefited by the Ameri. 
entleman from South Carolina go to deprive the manu-jcan system, as I believe they are, to an immense extent, 
haartes of that incidental protection to which I had|they would not permit the interests of a large class of 
supposed they were, by unanimous consent, entitled. | their fellow-citizens to be utterly prostrated and destroy. 
Before I proceed briefly to reply to his leading argument, }ed. What do their representatives tell us of the desola. 
I must take notice of what strikes me as being an over-|tion that would overspread them if the system should be 
statement of fact. The gentleman rates the average duty |abandoned? Itis no exaggerated picture. If the unne. 
on imports at forty-five per cent., and even spoke of it as|cessary expenditures of the Government, and the bounties 
being in reality higher. But, on the imports of 1830, the | on manufactures, amounting to millions, were withdrawn, 
average rate of duty is thirty-seven and a half per cent.; and | the suffering would be as severe as can be conceived in a 
on the import of 1831, it is twenty-eight. If, as is antici-| country where there is not a want of the physical neces. 
pated, the import of 1832 shoukl equal that of last year, |saries of life. Will men voluntarily reduce themselves to 
the rate per centum, of course, will still be the same.|such a situation? No! The majority will give up their 
A trifling excess beyond what is admitted to be a fair) policy when they must, and not before.” 
revenue duty. This whole view of the subject, momentous as it is, and 
I now beg leave to present a few considerations, in re-| pregnant with the most solemn consequences, rests on 
ply to the leading argument of the gentleman from South} the proposition of the gentleman, that the producer of 
Carolina. I deem it of great importance that this view/ the exports pays the duties on the imports. ‘This propo- 
of the subject should be thoroughly examined. It is not| sition, sir, I combatted to the best of my ability, two 
merely due to the gentleman from South Carolina, and to} years ago, and with arguments to which I have not heard, 
the ability with which he has treated it. It is not merely |either then or since, any reply. One or two of these | 
an insulated view of the subject, which may or may not| will restate, in the hope that they may have, on the minds 
be true, and leave the remaining and the essential parts of} of others, the force which they have on my own. Before 
the controversy unimpaired. 1 am convinced that its in-| doing this, | will say to the gentleman from South Caro- 
telligent advocates have thought its importance well enti-|lina that I have, on more than one occasion, canvassed 
tled to the pains which they have bestowed upon its elu-|his theory with my utmost power of attention, and that 
cidation. It is this argument, this view of the subject, | the confidence and manifest self-conviction with which it 
which insulates the South; which presents this question as aj is urged by a person of his eminent talent, have led me 
great geographical question, and makes it part and parcel| to ask, over and over again, whether it were possible that 
of that one great, dangerous, and all but fatal controversy, | it should be the fallacy which I have been compelled at 
which, since the adoption of the constitution, has existed |last to regard it, although one of the most plausible ani 
between the different portions of the Union. It is but] ingenious f have ever been called to examine. 
very lately that the manufacturing question has assumed] I suggested briefly, two years ago, an objection which, 
this form, and no time, nor labor, in my opinion, is ill be-|in a very short compass, seems, to me, to demonstrate the 
stowed, which may, with any degree of success, be em-| fallacy of the gentleman’s proposition, and which | will 
ployed in controverting this view of the subject. No one| now presenta little more distinctly to the gentleman and 
who heard the speech of the gentleman from South Caro-| the House. His theory is that the producer of the ex- 
lina can doubt his sincerity. But had he been merely} port pays the tax; in contradiction to the common doc- 
playing the advocate, | am convinced he has chosen the | trine, that the consumer of the import pays it. Now, si’, 
most judicious ground for his side of the controversy. | it seems to me that this theory is either a new statement o! 
The gentleman’s argument, and the whole scope and drift} the old doctrine, that the consumer pays the tax, or that 
of his report and speech, are to divide the States into two} it falls, even on the principles of the gentleman from 
classes—-the planting, exporting, and producing States, | South Carolina himself. L will only ask how the consume! 
(for by all these names they are called, ) andthe manufac-| gets possession of the article imported. To adopt tie 
turing States. It is represented that the former pay the|gentleman’s own analysis, there are but three conceivable 
duties, and the latter receive an equivalent, in the form of|modes. The articles imported are either, first, given to 
bounties. Hence, the former are sometimes called, on|the consumer gratuitously; or, second, stolen by hin; 
this floor, the tax paying States. It is plain that such an} third, or purchased by him; that is, procured in exchange 
array of the States gives to this question a form much to be for something of his own production. It would, of course, 
deprecated. It seems to present the parts of the Union | be superfluous to urge that this last is the mode in which 
in irreconcilable hostility to each other. And this view | the articles imported pass into the hands of the consumer 
is urged, on all occasions, by gentlemen who think with | The consequence is, that every consumer is a producc!, 
the member from South Carolina, ‘Take, for instance, ajto the extent of his consumption. There is no other pre 
passage from a recent speech of Chancellor Harper, of|cess known to commerce, and the intercourse of man wit! 
South Carolina: man, and nation with nation, by which an article made | 
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one country can be consumed in another. The Indian | 


who uses a British rifle at the mouth of the Columbia 
river, must produce something, which, after more or 
fewer exchanges, xs the case may be, goes back to the 
man who made the rifle in Birmingham, Every argument, 
then, and every illustration by which the gentleman from 
south Carolina proved that the producer of the export 
pays the tax-on the import, proves that the consumer of 
that import pays it, because he is the producer of the 
equivalent for which the import is exchanged. Thus, in 
1830, the imports for consumption were $55,489,000. 
lo pay for these imports, those who consumed them must 
have parted with something of their own, of equivalent 
value, on which, according to this theory, the duty was 
assessed. In 1831, the imports for consumption, or rather 
the excess of imports over the re-exportation, was 
$30,000,000, and this must be paid for by those who con- 
sume it, They must pay for it in their produce; that 
produce may be various kinds; it may be the raw materials 
of agriculture, the growth of the forest, the product of 
the fisheries; it may be freight, it may be cash, it may be 
services rendered in carriage from one foreign port to 
another. But every argument by which the gentleman 
from South Carolina has proved that the producer pays 
the tax, proves that the tax is borne by the consumer on 
that product, be it what it will, with which he buys his 
share of the import. 

And this consumption, to say the least, is all over the 
United States. I mean that I do notat present recollect 
any thing imported, which is consumed in greater quan- 
tity at the South than the North; consequently, the 
whole distinction between planting or producing States, 
and manufacturing States, falls to the ground. The 
distinction, if any where, is between the consumers and 
manufacturers, and the former are equally distributed, to 
say the least, throughout the Union. I might go further, 
and safely maintain, with the gentleman from Rhode 
Island, [Mr. Bunces, } that there is a greater consumption 
north of the Potomac than south of it. As the climate 
grows colder, clothing is more expensive, the soil is less 
easily wrought, and requires more implements of agricul- 
ture; and, more than both, one half of the population at 
the South is under a tutelage, constantly exerted to keep 
consumption down to the lowest point consistent with | 
health and humanity; while, at the North, the entire | 
population strains toward the utmost consumption which | 
its meansadmit. ‘Chat principle of imitation, which be- | 
longs to our natures, is constantly stimulating the free | 
population of every country to the greatest possible ex-| 
penditure. ‘This principle acts upon the whole of our | 
population, and upon only half of the population of the | 
Southern States. Should 1, then, maintain that we con- 
sume, north of the Potomac, much more than our pro-) 
portionate share of the imports, and, consequently, pay | 
much mure than our proportionate share, estimated ac- 
cording to numbers, of our tax on those imports, I should, 
n my judgment, state a fact beyond all controversy. 

But it may be said that the Southern planters, although | 
they do not actually consume the returns of all their pro- 
luce exported, yet sell the remainder to the Northern 
consumer, to enable him to pay for the foreign fabrics 
which he consumes, and that the planters are paid, by 
the consumers, in articles made dearer by the tariff, and 
that thas, indirectly or directly, the planter is taxed on 
the whole return. of his exports. But to this I reply, 
that the consumer of the Middle and Northern States, 
who purchases Southern cotton to export, is obliged to 
take it at its natural price. ‘The course of trade with the 
foreign country, by the terms of the supposition, requires 
thatthe Northern consumers should furnish cotton to the 
loreign manufacturer; they produce none themselves in 
tic Middle and Northern States; they must go to the 
South for it, because they cannot get it so advantageously 

Vor. Vill.--235 
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elsewhere. If they go to Brazil, or Hindostan, besides 
paying an extra freight, they can trade on no better terms 
than they can with the Southern planter. The latter, 
therefore, monopolizes our market for all the cotton 
which we need to give in exchange for the foreign manu- 
factures which we consume, and, consequently, the en- 
tire burden of the tax on those manufactures falls on those 
who consume them. 

To my own mind, this argument amounts to a demon- 
stration of the fallacy of the theory of the gentleman from 
South Curolina. But considering the great importance of 
the controversy, I will pursue it a little further. 

That the producer of the article given last in exchange 
for the imported fabric, does not pay the duty cn that 
fabric, is apparent from the following considerations: 

Ist. It is contrary to the doctrine, rightly explained, 
that the producer pays the tax. If the Southern States 
consume but one-third of the imports, (which is a very 
large allowance, ) they cannot pay two-thirds of the tax, 
because two-thirds must be paid by those consumers who 
produce what is given in exchange for the other two- 
thirds of the imports consumed by them. In other words, 
all that part of production which exceeds the consumption 
of the producer, ison account of some other person who 
buys it, and thereby makes it his own produce, exports it 
to pay for his consumption, and pays the duties on the 
return; and this upon the gentleman’s own principles. 

2d. Again. The argument proves a great deal too 
much. It applies no more to the planter in the interior, 
than it does to the factor at the seaport, the merchant at 
New York, the merchant at Liverpool, the manufacturer 
at Leeds and Birmingham, and all the intermediate per- 
sons between themand the consumer. Of each of these, 
I can prove that he mafiufactures the return cargo, and 
produces the export, just as the gentleman from South 
Carolina proves it of the planter. How does the planter 
produce the export, or manufacture the import? Not, of 
course, with his own hands. He sits in his parlor, or in 
his office, or he is travelling throughout the country, or 
he is engaged on this floor, while his capital, invested in 
lands and negroes, produces the crop; and, as the gentle- 
man from South Carolina says, not only this, but manu- 
factures the hardware and woollens given in exchange. I 
do not except to this metaphorical way of speaking but 
it does not exclusively apply to the planter. The factor, 
in his counting room, at New Orleans and Charleston, 
with his capital invested in cash and warehouses, is apro- 
ducer and a manufacturer, in precisely the same way; he 
comes as near to the cotton, he handles it as much, per- 
haps more, than the planter. After he has bought it, it 
is just as much his own as if he had been the proprietor 


of the soil on which it grew; he isthe producer of it, and 


he is the manufacturer of the return. And so of all the 
intermediate pursuits enumerated above. They all work 


‘with capital differently invested; the machinery a little 


different, but the moving power the same, like the great 


| water-wheel which produces all the various motions of 


every part of the mill. 

Nay, more; the theory would not only apply to each of 
half a dozen pursuits between the planter and the con- 
sumer, but it would run back far behind the planter. To 
make this plainer, Ict us take the Southern planting in- 
dustry as it stood before the abolition of the slave trade. 
A Northern slave trader, (if you please,) before the revo- 
lution, took a cargo of fish to Lisbon; from Lisbon he 
carried an exchange cargo of wine to England; in that 
country he fitted out a slave ship with spirits, gunpowder, 
hardware, and clothing, to the coast of Africa; there he 
obtained slaves for the planter in Virginia and Carolina; 
with the labor of these slaves, tobacco and rice were pro- 
duced, and shipped to England; and English manufactures 
came back, and were consumed in the Northern States. 
Now, on what principle can the gentleman from South 
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Carolina stop at the tobacco planter, and maintain that he 
ys the tax on the final return? Is it not obvious that, 
if he prefers to say that the tax is paid by the producer, 
it_must be the ultimate producer, who produces to pay 
for his own consumption’ He is the only producer who 
cannot shift the burden on any one else. In this analysis, 
at whatever part in the circle we commence, we get back 
or forward to that point where the producer and con- 
sumer meet in one. Nor is it possible to stop at any 
point intermediate between them, on any argument which 
would not equally apply to every other intermediate 
vint. 
"i 3d. I will now takea different view of the subject; one 
which [ hinted at two years ago, but which will, perhaps, 
bear a more distinct development. In order to give an 
appearance of demonstration to his theory, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina condenses the imports into one 
mass, burdened with an average rate of duty, and the 
exports into another mass, given in exchange for those 
imports, and charged, as a whole, with this supposed 
average tax laid on the imports as awhole. Now, if the 
exports were all raised by one man, on his own account, 
and the imports all consumed by the same man, and un- 
productively, the theory would be true; but it is, in my 
judgment, as wide of the truth as the state of things just 
supposed is from the actual faets. 
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there were imports taxed, on an average, but. ten per 
cent. to the amount of $25,000,000, which were pur- 
chased by our exports, in 1830, Can it be made proba- 
ble, on the gentleman’s theory, that the cotton crop was 
not exchanged for these very imports? Is there any other 
American product that gets to market so promptly, and 
with so few intermediate exchanges? I know of none. 
Again, in 1830, there were twenty-three millions of goods 
which came in under a duty of twenty-five per cent., 
making, with the goods at and under twenty, an amount 
equal to the cotton, rice, and tobacco; and, if we add to 
these the twelve and a half millions of free goods, we 
shall get an aggregate equal to the three staples, and to 
the annual cost of the navigation of the United States, 
the item which, next to these staples, and perhaps equally 
with them, (although exposed to British competition, } 
would come first into the market. Now, I say, on this 
theory, it is evident that the Southern staples and the 
navigation of the country are paid for in imports, either 
duty free or at and under twenty-five per cent., unless jt 
can be shown that there is some other American product 
that gets earlier to market, and unless some averaging 
‘process can be pointed out by which all the importers 
and all the exporters agree to throw their gains and their 
losses into common stock. 

The gentleman from South Carolina endeavored to es- 


The exports and imports are severally made up of}tablish some such averaging process, by a refined specula- 


hundreds of thousands of different transactions. Not only 
is there no connexion of interest between the exporters 
and importers, as was stated by my colleague, [Mr. Davis, } 
but there is no connexion in interest between any two ex- 
porters. Each sells his crop for what he can get. If he 
makes a good bargain, he does not share it with any body 
else; if he suffers a loss, he will find no one to divide the 
burden with him. How does this bear upon the theory 


tion on the theory of money, and a general depreciation 
in the value of specie, occasioned by the duties on import- 
ed articles. Very satisfactory answers have been given to 
this theory by two of my colleagues {Messrs. Appietos 
and Davis] who have already spoken. But I will present 
two other views of the subject, which seem to me to ex: 
hibit it in a different light. The gentleman supposes a 
case of half the manufactures being furnished by domes. 


under consideration? These hundreds of thousands of|tic industry, and half by the Southern producer, and a tax 


different planters go to market with their crops, each on 
his own account, and exchange them for foreign goods. 
Some of these goods are duty free; some pay twelve and 
a half per cent.; some fifteen, some twenty, some twenty- 
five, and so on up (gentlemen say) to two hundred and 
fifty per cent. As the exports consist of separate parcels, 
on separate account, so do the imports. Now, is it not 
manifest that if the exporter pays the duty on the import, 
the exporter who comes first to market will take his pay 
in cash and other free goods; the exporter who comes 
next, in goods at twelve and a half and fifteen per cent., 
and so on, till the last unfortunate exporter will take his 
pay in goods burdened with a duty of two hundred and 
fifty per cent., if any such there are? Is not this a ne- 
cessary consequence of the theory? And yet can any 
one suppose it was ever done in a single instance? Would 
there not be, on such a supposition, as many different 

rices for cotton as there are rates of duty on articles 
imported? 

On the theory that the producer pays the duty, it would 
be easy, at least, to make it probable that the cotton 
planter pays no duty at all, or a small duty. In the year 
ending September, 1830, there were imported of articles 
duty free, $12,746,245. Now, as cotton is the product 
most likely, from its nature, to enter the British market to 
advantage, being the raw material of their most extensive 


averaging forty per cent. laid on the Jatter. The burden of 
this tax he would at first endeavor to avoid by importing 
specie, which would soon depreciate in this country by ac- 
cumulation. Now, as I have said, there is a fallacy in thus 
making one common concern of all the imports, and as- 
suming them allto be taxed. We know, on the contrary, 
that there is amass of seventy or eighty millions of im- 
ports, in which are included all varieties, from goods pay- 
ing no duty, up to goods paying sixty or seventy per cent.; 
for L will observe that, in point of fact, no duty actually 
paid rises higher than this. A tax on a portion of these 
articles will, as far as the producer is concerned, have 
merely the effect of leading him to import a less quantity 
of the article taxed, and more of the articles taxed less, or 
not at all. It will cause a new composition of the assoit- 
jed cargo which he will bring home. He stands in Liver- 
pool free tu take his choice among all the imports into 
America; and, if he thinks the tax will lessen the con- 
sumption of any article, he will take the more of another. 
It does not follow that he will take any specie. 

The other view of the subject I would present is this 
upon the established theory that duties fall upon consump- 
tion, it may be made to appear that a very trifling de- 
preciation of specie can take place by any tax ever levied 
in this country. The value of specie in a country, at ai) 
one moment, depends on its quantity compared with the 


manufacture, the cotton planters are more likely than|amount of other things having exchangeable value. The 
any other American producers to command the import of} effect of a duty in disturbing this relation, as it exists al 


these articles; and it matters not whether they are im- 
ported from England and France, (the countries to which 
the cotton is chiefly sent,) or any other countries; for a 
credit on England commands the market of the world. 
Then, in 1830, there were articles imported to the amount 
of $12,500,000, paying duties at and below twenty per 
cent. These two items, viz. free goods and goods averag- 
ing twenty per cent., each $12,500,000, are enough to 
pay for the whole cotton crop exported. In other words, 


any time, depends upon the degree to which it raises the 
value of the otherarticles. Now, the income of the count) 
is the fund out of which the duties are paid. If this in 
come is $500,000,000 annually, a duty of $20,000,009 's 
four per cent upon it, and would depree ate moncy to that 
extent. If the income is $1,000,000,000, the duty is two 
per cent., and would depreciate money to that extent. I 
am unable to perceive any further effect on the money © 
the country of a tax on consumption. For it is peculiar to 
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specie, as the universal equivalent, that, while the posses-| facturing industry were as exclusively the business of 
sors of other property cannot, perhaps, in all cases, throw | New England, as planting is said to be of the Southern 
off all but aratable proportion of a specific tax, the pos-| States, and 1 should complain, on this floor, of the ruinous 
sessor of specie cannot be made to pay any more than his} condition of the industry of New England, and paint its 
proportionate part. , situation as one of daily aggravated desolation; and gen- 

The gentleman from South Carolina mentioned that it] tlemen should have it in their power to rise and quote to 
had been argued against his theory that, as the producer|me the public messages, statements, and letters of our 
might go abroad with his cotton, and sell it abroad, and| Governors, Senators, and rich merchants and manufac- 
expend the proceeds there, he could not be said to be ne-| turers, declaring that New England was never so pros- 
cessarily liable to the duty. This argument he answered] perous as now; would it not be thought that I had mis- 
by saying that it was against the terms of the supposition; | taken a local and limited grievance for a general evil? 
that the supposition was that the cargo was sold, and the But I think this matter is put to rest by a public docu- 
proceeds brought back in dutiable goods. But this is not} ment, of high interest and value, to which I own, for one, 
a satisfactory answer; it is rathera petitio principii. The|I have been looking forward with anxiety for several 
goods are sold in Liverpool at a price ascertained by the | years--an anxiety which has been most satisfactorily re- 
state of the general market of the world; and now the|lieved—I mean the census of the United States. Our own 
proposition is that the proceeds cannot be remitted at a} country was the first to set to the world the example of a 
less sacrifice than forty-five per cent. But as we know,’ periodical enumeration of the inhabitants; and the results 
in point of fact, that the exchange is in favor of such al|which it has disclosed have been the admiration of the 
remittance really two or three per cent., nominally eight| philosophers and statesmen of Europe. 
or ten, the proposition amounts to this: that money and} Adam Smith, and many other economists, have laid it 
free goods are depreciated in exchangeable value in this| down, that the growth of the population of a country is 
country forty-seven to forty-eight by the tariff; and that|the surest test of its prosperity. Subsequent observation 
it is utterly impossible, by any contrivance of commerce, | of the condition of Ireland has furnished some melan- 
to make a remittance from Liverpool to New York at less|choly qualifications of this principle, and suggested the 
sacrifice. Can any man really believe this? fact, that there may be a population, degraded and op- 

I now come to the topic which has been urged with so| pressed, sunk below the reach of honest pride, subsist- 
much vehemence and eloquence on this floor--the disastrous } ing on the meanest food, and increasing, in spite of poverty 
effects of the present revenue system on the Southern] and want, till they reach the point when absolute starva- 
States. The gentleman from South Carolina says, in his| tion alone opposes a barrier to the further increase of its 
report: numbers. 

“No soil, however productive, no climate, however} But in a country like ours, where there are no poor 
propitious, no industry, however efficient, can permanent-| rates to eke out the wages of the laborer, scarcely any 
ly maintain the competition under such circumstances. | army and navy, supporting a host of dependents at the ex- 
The most benignant dispensations of Providence are coun-| pense of the State, where there is yet unappropriated a 
teracted by human injustice; and what adds to the enormity | boundless waste of fertile land, I may safely maintain that 
ofthe outrage, the fairest portion of this great confedera-| the rapid growth of the population, in a period of ten 
cy, if not the fairest, and of Heaven the most favored re-| years, that is, a period too short to account for the in- 
gion of the whole earth, is literally undergoing a silent but | crease on any other principle than that of immigration, is 
irresistible process of decay and desolation, produced by|the very surest test of prosperity. ‘There may be parts 
a gross perversion of the very power which is under the|of such a country, where a stationary population is not 
highest of human obligations to prevent it.” the indication of decline, and such | shall show is the 

Itisalso said by another gentleman from South Carolina] case ‘n the United States, in some parts; but there cannot, 
[Mr. Drayton] that the tariff is a withering curse to] as it seems to me, be a case in this country, in which a 
South Carolina. This is a topic of considerable delicacy, | very r9pid growth is not the sure indication of prosperity. 
and I desire to treat it without offence. 1am aware that} Before I spread out the facts disclosed by the last census, 
it is aseeming arrogance for a member from the North to|compared with the preceding, I may observe that so 
advance a different opinion on this subject, from that ex-|*ignal was the growth of the population of the United 
pressed by gentlemen coming from the quarter of the ; States, that it was considered as exemplifying the rate at 
country in question. I shall accordingly express no opi. | which the civilized race of men would increase, under the 
nion of my own, except as far as it is founded on pultic| most favorable circumstances, and when there was abso- 
documents, and on authority also proceeding from the|lutely no check to its multiplication. On the accounts 
Southern States. given of the increase of our population, and on the re- 

[ quoted, two years ago, on this floor, the declaration| sult of the two first enumerations, Mr. Malthus established 
of the gentleman, then the Chief Magistrate of G-orgia,#the fact, that, on the average, it doubled itself every 
bearing witness to the unexampled prosperity of that| twenty-five years; and the three succeeding censuses have 
State. My colleague [Mr. Davis] alluded to a sim‘lar de-| confirmed this as the period of duplication. A duplication 
claration on the part of the Governor of Alabama, on aj every twenty-five years implies an increase of thirty-three 
recent public occasion. Governor Carroll, last Septemver, | and a third per cent. in each period of ten years. 





expressed himself in like manner on the condition of Ten-| This, | repeat, is the rate at which population is sup- 
nessee, and, ina public address made last summer by a| posed to increase, under the most favorable conditions. 
Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. Jounsron,] a similar testi-| On comparing, then, the five returns of the population 


mony is borne to the condition of that State. I have in| with cach other, I find the following results. It increased, 
my possession a letter from one of the most eminent} from 
planters in Mississippi, representing the rate of profits of} 1799 to 1800, thirty-five per ent. 
capital in that region at from fifteen to twenty per cent. | 1800 to 1810, thirty-seven and a third per cent. 

To statements of this kind, it is replied, if there are| 1810 to 1820, thirty-one and a third per cent. 
any cases of prosperity in the Southern States, ‘‘they are} 1820 to 1830, thirty-three and two-fifths per cent. 
sporadic,” they are exceptions; while the general con-| In the first period we behold a growth beyond the as- 
dition is that of distress and ruin. But it will be remark-| sumed rate of duplication; in the second, a still more 
ed that these are not cases of individual profit; they| rapid increase; in the third, which was the period of the 
are descriptions, by responsible public functionaries and] war of 1812, and the commercial revulsion of 1819, a de- 
official personages, of whole States. Suppose that manu- cline of two per cent. below the rate of duplication; and 
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in the last period a recovery and return to that exact rate. |__1 wish to contrast the growth of the Eastern and Middl 
It appears, then, that, for the last ten years, when the|with that of the Southern and Southwestern States; of thc 
country had been under the full effects of the tariff, it|planting and non-planting States. Every thing exists to 
has advanced more than two per centum more rapidly | facilitate the comparison, and make it fair. ‘The popula. 
than it did from 1810 to 1820, and has a little exceeded |tion of the two sections at the start is about equal. Th¢ 
what Mr. Malthus lays down as the rate of the unchecked {census of 1790 ,gives to the Eastern and Middle States 
and most prosperous increase. This fact alone is most in- |1,968,455, and to the South 1,941,372; not 30,000 dif. 
structive. The better to appreciate it, let us inquire at}ference. In each was the nucleus of one of the old set. 
what rate the population of the two most prosperous |tlements of the country; in one was the great develop. 
countries of Europe, viz. France and England, increased. |ment of commerce, and in the other, of staple agriculture, 
From the best returns I can find, France has increased | The census presents the following results, which F appre- 
from. 30,500,000, in 1821, to 32,750,000, in 1831, being at |hend, to those who have listened to the vehement com. 
the rate of seven and one-third per cent. plaints of the decline of one part of the comntry and the 

OF the population of England, we have accurate re-!growth of the other, at the expense of their injured 
turns for the period from 1821 to 1831, giving the follow- |brethren, will be thought tocontain matter worthy of sober 
ing results: | meditation : 


Eastern and Middle States, Souiherp and Southwe-vern, 


rn 34 1-3 per cent. 35 per cent. 


| moses 321-5 * 
' 
j 


Districts, &e. Total number of persons, 
Rate of in- 


crease, 
England and Wales. 


1810205 ae 94 1.9 
ey » : ¢ ¢ J 26 1-2 
Mining districts, 1,028,078} 1,339,856]30 percent. | 1820 
Manufacturing do., | 2,378,363} 9,984,101}254 do. mses 9-10 « 29 
Metropolitan, &e., | 2,904,266] 3,463,288}19 do. 1830 : : h , 
ee aL aes 5,536,594 (in 1850.) 5,681,132 (in 1830. 
6,310,707} 7,787,245}234 do. Thus, in every period, the Southern and Southwestern, 
Inland towns and the planting States, have grown faster than the Eastern 
villages, - - | 5,668,168) 6,102,430) 7} do. and Middle; and in the last period, in which the revenu 
———— | I system of the country is supposed to have operated as 4 
Total of England bounty to the Eastern and Middle States, and as a curs 
and Wales, - 111,978,875/13, 889,675} 16 do. to the planting States, the latter have gained on the fo) 
Do. Scotland, —- | _ 2,093,456} 2,365,930}13 do. [mer more rapidly than at any preceding — 1 also 
nnn lobserve, that, under the fall pressure of the tariff, th 
Great Britain, - (14,072,331/16,225,6071154 do. planting States have grown nore rapidly by two and « 
Army and navy, - 319,300} 277,017 half per cent. than in the preceding period, and within 
Ireland, - - | 6,802,093) 7,734,3651133 do. three per cent. as rapidly as in the golden period from 
anoint 1800 to 1810! 
Total United King- This is a test on the Jargest scale, covering a ground 
dom, - - |21,193,724|24,266,989}14§ do. too broad for local exceptions; and, as it seems to inc, 
: : —== decisive of the point, that the comparative prospcrity o! 
It will recur to the mind that there are parts of Great | the planting States has not been impaired by the tarifl 
Britain where the increase 1s not healthy; but granting it | But there might be in several States a great dcclii 
to be all a sound increase, it is. not one-half that of the} oyerbalanced by the growth of others. IT observe, there- 
United States. e -_ fore, in the next place, that every one of the South 
But the United States embrace communities Very} States, with a single exception, which I deplore as mu 
differently situated, as to the growth of the population. |.s any one of her citizens, has increased more rap'd!) 
All other things being equal, it increases most rapidly | the last than in the preceding ten years; that is, not one of 
where there is the greatest abundance of vacant lands. |ihem is on the decline; not one is stationary; every phi: 
We accordingly find that, in the West, it has been alto. ing State is increasing, and but one that did not increa 
gether unparalleled. To present the subject in a clear} more rapidly in the last than the preceding ten years. 
light, and to correct some most pernicious errors in re-} From 1810 to 1820 From 1820 tot 
ference to the comparative influence of the revenue sys- oes 9 1 7 132 ee ey 
tem on the different sections of the country, t have con-| ¥!S!M% 1 ae eT Sos 
sidered it in three divisions, viz. the Eastern and Middle North paki ag 15 AG : 10) 7s 
States, as far south as Pennsylvania, inclusive; the South- South Seren a ar is ty Fa: 17 15 
ern and Southwestern; and the Northwestern; in which Georgy, of IS ; epee ce it's 
last class 1 have included Missouri, as being under the| If Georgia and South Carolina be taken together, a 
influence of the same effect of an indefinite quantity of from locality and community of soil and productions the} 
the new land. The growth of this last section has been | should be, in an economical view, their growth from AS 
unexampled. It stands at the following rates: to 1820 would be at the rate of twenty-six and one-thitc, 
1800 to 1810, four hundred and eighty-nine per cent.: and from 1820 to 1830, thirty and one-tenth per centum 
1810 to 1820, one hundred and ninety-eight per cent.:| _ Hf this view of Georgia and South Carolina be acimitted, 
1820 to 1830, ninety-seven and a half per cent.. jthe Southern Atlantic States, from Virginia to Georg", 
The first overflow, after the pacification of the treaty | (being all on the increase,) have increased more rap) 
of Greenville, presents a more rapid rate of increase on | the last ten years than the preceding ten. 
the small capital of population, existing in the West, than|. If South Carolina be takenalone, her increase has bec 
is exhibited at any subsequent period. And in the largest |'t is true, five and a half per cent, less rapid than ity 
State of the West, Ohio, it has of course settled down to | from 1810 to 1820; but still it has been more rapid ths 
something like an ordinary rate of progress. It was, how- | that of Virginia and North Carolina, from which the to 





ever, sixty-one per cent. in Ohio, the last ten years. But {Of remonstrance against this system is much less urg' 


this section I lay aside, as not bearing directly on the pre-|than from South Carolina. . 
sent inquiry. ; Again, the six New England Statcs have increased ™ 
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Ioana 
slowly, most of them much more slowly, than those South- 
ern and Northern States whose growth has been least ra- 
pid. I will state the growth of the former, contrasted 
with the latter, placing them in the order of comparative 
increase: 
Connecticut, - 8 
New Hampshire, 10 1-2 
Massachusetts, 16 1-2 
Rhode Island, - 17 
Vermont, : 19 
Maine, - 33 
Virginia, ° 13 
North Carolina, 15 1-2 
South Carolina, 15 6-10 
Kentucky, ° 22 
Louisiana, - 41 do. 
Georgia, ° ° - - 51 do. 

But it is alleged that the burden of the revenue system, 
though borne by all the planting States, falls peculiarly 
upon the article of cotton. The gentleman from South 
Carolina stated that South Carolina was placed in her 
present attitude, because it was with her that the system 
began to operate with unmitigated force. With South 
Carolina, the cotton region, strictly speaking, begins. 
The culture of rice I understand to be a profitable and 
prosperous pursuit; and inasmuch as this must share with 
the other staple the burdens of the protecting system, and 
yet is prosperous, it seems obviously to suggest that there 
must be other causes for the decline of those other sta- 
ples, if they have declined. And what is there in which 
they so obviously differ, as the circuinstance that the cul- 
ture of rice is limited by the narrow extent of country 
yielding it, while that of cotton is as boundless as the vast 
Southwestern portion of the Union? But leaving this 
point aside, I will observe that the increase in population 
of the cotton-planting region has been, in the last ten 
years, (with the exception of that part of South Carolina 
which produces it,) at,the following rates: In Louisiana, 
40 per cent.; in Georgia, 51; in Tennessee, 62; in Mis- 
sissippi, 80; in Alabama, 140; that is, the cotton region, on 
which the burden of the tariff falls without mitigation, has 
increased in every part of it (except South Carolina) at 
these unexampled rates. Now, sir, we are told that this 
system is oppressive beyond example, and are challenged 
to produce a parallel in the history of the world. I have 
searched the history of the world, from its earliest records 
to the present day, in vain, for the account of a region 
whose growth has been so rapid, whose prosperity has 
been so signal. Such oppression! Show me an instance 
ofsucha growth. I have seen within a week or two a 
commentary on the subject, proceeding from Alabama; 
and its writer, to illustrate the desolating influence of the 
tariffupon that State, compares it with the supposed con- 
dition of some parts of England in the middle of the last 
century, and cites the pathetic exclamation of Goldsmith 
in the Deserted Village: 

“Til fares the land to hastening ils a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 
The population of Alabama, in the last ten years, has 


per cent. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
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South. But, in discharging my duty as a member of this 
House, and called upon to modify the revenue system of 
the country, in consequence of its alleged effects upon the 
planting States generally, and South Carolina in particu- 
lar, I shall surely be pardoned for analyzing the facts of 
the case. 

I have stated that South Carolina alone, of all the plant- 
ing States, has increased less rapidly during the last period 
of ten years, than during the preceding. In this State the 
number of slaves is considerably greater than that of the 
whites, and their proportion to the whites greater than in 
any other State of the Union. The increase of the slaves 
has almost always been more rapid than that of the whites 
in South Carolina. The great wealth of South Carolina 
is the labor of her slaves applied to the cultivation of her 
staples. Their support is so small, compared with the 
produce of their labor; and the demand for slaves, at an 
enhanced price, in the neighboring States, is so certain 
and so constant, that the increase of the slaves in the State 
is a much fairer test of the growth and prosperity of the 
State, than the average annual increase of whites and 
blacks together. I have, accordingly, inquired what has 
been the increase of the two portions of the population 
from 1790, in South Carolina: 


Whites. 
fom ¢ 40 1-5 per cent. 
1800 2 
1810 § 
1810 2 
1820 § 11 1-5 
1820 2 
1830§ 


S‘aves, 


36 2-5 per cent. 


93-5 do. 3-10 do. 


do. S¥33"" ade. 


84-5 do. 1-10 do. 

From this statement it follows, Ist. That the white po- 
pulation of South Carolina has, within Jess than one per 
cent. increased as rapidly the last ten years, as it did from 
1800 to 1810. 2d. That, from 1810 to 1820, the period 
of commercial restrictions and war, the white population 
of the State actually increased nearly two per cent. more 
rapidly than it did from 1800 to 1810. As the slaves in 
the same period fell off three per cent. in the rate of in- 
crease, (viz. from 34 3-10 to 31 3-5,) it is evident that 
the check on the planting interest was favorable to the 
growth of the white population. 3d. ‘The slave population of 
South Carolina, in the last ten years, has increased more 
than twenty-two per cent., being a good deal more rapidly 
than any part of New England, except Maine, and more 
rapidly than the population of New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, or North Carolina; more rapidly than 
the slave population, or the aggregate population of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. In other words, the growth of 
that part of the population of South Carolina in which her 
wealth resides, has been fifty per cent. more rapid for the 
last ten years than that of Great Britain, and considerably 
more rapid than that of any State in New England, 
except Maine. 

Considering the increase of the slave population to be 


la test of the prosperity of a planting State, wherever 


fallen off from 127,901 to 309,206! and, if it continues to| there is an active neighboring market for slav cs, (I speak, 
decay at the same rate, will, in 1840, amount to about | of course, only in an economical point of view,) I will fur- 
760,000! jther state that the increase of that population generally 

| come now to speak a little more particularly of the in the Southern country presents a vie w in confirmation 
State of South Carolina. A remark made by the gentle- of that which I have already deduced from the aggreg ite 
man from South Carolina leads me to say, what I hope,| population. The slaves in the Southe rn States have, in 
however, is superfluous, that I am utterly incapable of the last ten years, increased at the following rates: V ir- 
‘taunting’? her with any thing in her situation, less favor- ginia, 10 2-5 per cent.; North Carolina, 20 1-5; South 
able than that of her sister States. Had I the power, by Carolina, 22; Kentucky, 30; Georgia, 45; Louisiana, 38; 
stretching out my hand towards my own New England or|Tennessec, 77; Mississippi, 100; Alabama, 150! 
South Carolina, to convert one or the other of them, at Let us pursue the analysis a little further. Among the 
my pleasure, into one wide garden of fertility and plenty, 


bounties of Providence to Southern regions is this, that, in 
Heaven knows that, in the present state of the public] the same latitude, a difference of « levation above the sea, 


feeling in South Carolina, {| would turn my hand to the|and other geographical causes, will give you every variety 
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of productions. Thus, you may travel in the tropics upon 
the same parallel, from the regions of the bread-fruit and 
spices, to those of Indian corn—from eternal summer to 
eternal snow. ‘This rich var'ety of products is found, in 
a considerable degree, in the Southern States of this 
Union. The lowlands of the seacoast are favorable to the 
culture of the great staples of cotton, rice, and tobacco, 
while the elevated interior invites to farming and the me- 
chanic arts. { presume that the increase of the slave po- 
pulation may be considered as a sufficient test of the 
growth of the planting interest; but I have endeavored to 
ascertain the comparative growth of the upper and lower 
country in the State of South Carolina. If we divide the 
population of the State into two parts, the upper and 
lower, the former containing 270,000, and the latter 
360,000 inhabitants, I find that the entire lower region 
has increased 13 1-3 per cent. in the last ten years; being 
more rapidly than Connecticut or New Hampshire. ‘The 
entire upper region has increased 24 7-10 per cent.—an 
exceedingly prosperous rate of increase. If we look at 
the comparative rate of increase of whites and slaves in 
the two sections, we find that, in the lower country, it 
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{June 25, 1839, 
Before I state what I deem the causes of the depression of 
the planting interest in South Carolina, I will briefly state 
what I think is not the cause. I think the tariff is not the 
cause. I might avouch for this opinion the authorlty of 
some of the most respectable names in South Caroling.» 
but, as I know the eminent men of South Carolina are qj. 
vided in opinion on this point, I will not urge it. But, 
leaving authorities, let me state facts. It is well knowy 
that the minimum duty on woollens is deemed the most 
oppressive feature of the tariff, or as oppressive as any, 
It is stated that this essential article of Southern consump. 
tion comes enhanced by an cnormous duty, at the lowest, 
of forty-five per cent; and when the article costs a little more 
than one of the minimums, the duty is nearly doubled, and 
sometimes more than doubled, by estimating the price at 
the next highest minimum. . Thus, a cloth costing fifty 
cents, pays at the rate of forty-five per cent. duty; and, 
costing fifty-one cents, pays that rate of duty on the assess 
ed price of one dollar, amounting to eighty-eight per cent. 
on the value of the article; and, at this heavy rate, the 
burdens laid by the tariff on the South are estimated. 
Now, the question of fact is, does the tariff produce this 








has been about equal—whites, 12 4-5; slaves, 13 7-10. | effect? And this is a question of fact, and, by way of an- 
The case is very different in the upper country. ‘The swering it, [ quote a fact which seems to bring it to a most 
white population in that region, in the last ten years, has| unexceptionable test. In the course of the last year an 
increased but five per cent. and slaves sixty. This distribu- importation was made into Charleston, South Carolina, of 
tion, I confess, 1! am unable to explain ‘on any theory of} coarse woollens, for the purpose of trying the constitu. 
the operation of the tariffs but it shows that one species | tionality of the tariff in the courts of the United States. 


of the labor of the upper country has increased with great 
rapidity; and the aggregate increase of that country is, 
as [ have remarked, at a highly prosperous rate, being 
nearly tweniy-five per cent. 





I will not say that the cloth imported was designedly so 
ordered, as to price, as to show, in the most exaggerated 
form, the possible operation of the minimum system, al- 
though such a design would have been perfectly fair. But 


How then stands the fact? Inthe planting region of South |T say the cloths were so ordered as actually to make the 


Carolina, one great staple, rice, is admitted to be pros- 
perous, And for the depression of the cotton, other and 
satisfactory causes can be assigned. ‘The upper country 
has increased at a very prosperous rate, and its pursuits 
are suchas are to be favored by the operation of the 
tariff. 
view of South Carolina: 


I find the following account of them in Drayton’s | 2s. 2d. to . C d 4 


duty as high as possible, under the dollar minimum. The 
cloths cost 2s. 2d. sterling per yard, which, at $4 44 the 
pound, is between fifty-one and fifty-two cents. The quan- 
tity ordered was one bale of blue Yorkshire plains, con- 
taining 5704 yards, 29 inches wide, and amounting, at 
£61 16s. 1d. 
Charges, commission, porterage, 














** As transportation is more difficult from the middle shipping charges, &c. = OS. ae | 
and upper country, so necessity has, in a proportionate 
degree, compelled the inhabitants to provide for their re-! £65 1 3 = $289 16 
spective wants. And thus a domestic spirit of manufac- Exchange on England five per cent., : - 144 
turing has arisen, which much preva'ls in those parts of|Interest on cost, $1 34, freight $3,  - : 84 
the State. The traveller there soon becomes accustomed — 
to the humming music of the spinning whecl, and the in- Cost in Charleston, exclusive of duty, 307 %6 
dustry of the loom often meets the eye. Cottons are thus| The cost of the cloth exceeding fifty cents, it is 
made, both striped, figured, and plain, of ingenious fabri-| charged on the price of a dollar, at forty-five 
cation, as well for clothes and the table, as for house use. per cent. the square yard. Five hundred and 
Woollens, also, of strong nature and decent appearance, seventy and a quarter running yards are four 
are woven, and dressed by suitable fulling mills; coarse| hundred and fifty-nine and a half square yards, 
linens, blanketing, woollen bed-covers, and cotton rugs, and forty-five per cent. on this is - t - 206 78 
are also manufactured. With the exception of salt and : ak 
sugar, the people in the upper parts of the State may be Total cost, (equal to about ninety cents 
considered independent of foreign support, as their coun- per yard,) - Z 3 : 2 - $514 74 


try and their industry supplies them with all the other ne- 
cessaries of life required by those whose wants are not 
yet excited by refinements of luxury. Carpenters, smiths, 
masons, tanners, boot and harness makers, saddlers, hat- 
ters, millwrights, and all other tradesmen, necessary for 
rural concerns, are conveniently situated throughout the 
country.” 

A portion of the planting industry of South Carolina is 
unquestionably ina state of comparative depression. 1 say 
comparative, because still equal to that of portions of New 
England admitted to be highly prosperous; but, compar- 
ed with other portions of the Southfrn States, it is depress- 
ed. And why? This surely is an all-important question. 
As we answer it one way or the other, the entire mecha- 
nical, manufacturing, and agricultural industry of oue-halt 
of the Union is to be exposed, to say the least, to a very 


hazardous experiment, or the Union is to be disselyed. | 








Cost, per running yard, exclusive of duty, fifty-four 
jcents. The duty per running yard, thirty-six cents: equal 
|to sixty-seven per cent. on the cost, including all charges, 
jand seventy-one per cent at the port of exportation. 
| Now, sir, forthe dénouement. The foregoing was sold 
[ Charleston at its market value, at sixty-cight cents per 
running yard. 
| In making up the account of charges, exchange, in 
jterest, and freight are charged at less than half their 
jactual amount ina business transaction, and nothing 
icharged for commissions on remittance and sales. These 
litems amount, at a low calculation, to six cents a yard, 

raising the actual cost and charges on this article, exclu: 
sive of duty, to sixty cents per yard. 





* See note at the en! 
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cent. profit on the whole transaction, and you bring it up 
to sixty-six cents yer yard. This is the price the cloth 
would sell at if there had been no duty at all. Had a 
duty of twelve and a half per cent. been levied, it coul:| 
not have been sold, allowing ten per cent. profit, under 
seventy-two and three-fourths. In other words, with a 
duty of twelve and a half per cent. only, there would 
have been a loss to the undertaker of $27 88. 

It appears, then, that the actual cost of these cloths in 
America, a8 imported, would be sixty cents per yard. A 
business profit and the gentleman’s duty of twelve and a 
half per cent. would raise them to seventy-two and three- 
fourths cents per yard; but their market value was sixty- 
eight cents per yard. Now, what is market value? It is 
the price at which goods of that quality were to be bought 
and sold in Charleston at that time. The duty, which was 
nominally thirty-six cents a yard, added but two cents per 
yard tothe price; anda duty of twelve and a half per 
cent. would have been just as prohibitory as the minimum 
levied by the law, T admit that, on the importation in 
b question, the duty was prohibitory; but L have proved 
that twelve and a half per cent. would have been just as 
prohibitory. This is but one example; but it is an exam- 
ple constructed by the opponents of the tariff, and one 
showing the extreme of its operation. On the strength 
of this example I lay down this propos'tion--that when 
the market price of woollens is sixty-eight cents per yard 
for cloths which could not be sold under seventy-two and 
three-fourths, if imported from England under a duty of 
twelveand a half per cent., the tariff on that article is not 
oppressive. I believe that facts of this kind might be 
collected, in reference to all the great branches, on which, 
as regards the consumption of the South, the tariff is} Carolina was worth but twelve and a half cents per day. 
supposed to have an oppressive operation. It cannot, | But whether this is cheap or dear, depends on the cost of 
therefore, be the cause of the depression which exists in{the slave. I endeavored to show, two years ago, in reply 
the cotton region in South Carolina. What is that cause?|to this same argument, that, even at that low rate, the 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McDvrrre]} profits of slave labor were greater than that of any manu- 
has himself given us the cause, and one totally distinct] facturing stock in New England. But let it be remem- 
from the tariff; one which would continue to exist in un-| bered that this applies only to South Carolina. I find it 
mitigated force if every duty were repealed to-morrow. | stated by ‘a distinguished Senator (Mr. Grunp¥]} from 
Such are the soil and climate of South Carolina, that three} Tennessee, that labor is fifty cents per diem. That gen- 
bales to the hand are a good crop, and half that quantity tleman observes, ** our nation is young; our land is fer- 
is regarded as the average yield. In other portions ofjtile; with us a laborer can earn his fifty cents a day.” 
the cotton-planting region, five or six bales is the average} Even in South Carolina itself, labor in most parts of the 
toahand. The gentleman from South Carolina stated | State is represented by Mr. Mill, in his statistical work, 











modern economists is, that where lands of different de- 
grees of fertility are in cultivation, the least fertile land 
pays no rent. Not only so, but it is not taken into culti- 
vation till the better lands are all taken up; or if, while 
second rate lands are under cultivation, first rate lands 
are made accessible in sufficient quantities to supply the 
market, the second rate lands, as a matter of course, 
cease to be cultivated altogether. It is the standing com- 
plaint against the corn laws, that, by prohibiting the im- 
portation of the produce of better soils, they keep inferior 
soils in cultivation; and the great argument against the 
repeal of the corn laws is, that, on the admission of cheaper 
corn from abroad, the inferior lands of England will 
cease to be tilled, to the ruin of their proprietors. 

Now in the Southern States there is a great body of fer- 
tile land as yet untilled, and within a year we have added 
vastly to it by the Choctaw and Creek purchases. The 
great and original cause of the depression of South Caro- 
lina was the Louisiana purchase, as has been truly stated by 
a distinguished citizen of South Carolina (Judge Huger) 
ina speech inthe Legislature of South Carolina. The 
purchase of Florida has contributed to the same effect, 
and the rapid acquisition of lands from the Indians in 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi must have hastened 
still more the depreciation of the inferior qualities of soil. 
Incleed, on the princ ples which govern the exchangeable 
value of every thing else, I should, as a citizen of South 
Carolina and Georgia, have regarded the very rapid acqui- 
sitions of land that have been made in that quarter as ab- 
solutely ruinous to the agricultural interests of the portion 
of the State already under cultivation. 

The gentleman said that the labor of the slave in South 








































that it cost two or three cents per pound more in South 
Carolina to make cotton, than in other portions of the cot- 
ton-planting region. Now, sir, does it need any tariff to 
account for the depression of the State under these cir- 
cumstances? The wonder is, not that it is depressed, but 
that a single pound can be sent to market. This infe- 
riority amounts to from twenty-five to thirty-seven and a} 
half per cent. against South Carolina; and what does the 
gentleman tell us in his report, in another connexion? 
“No branch of human industry can permanently maintain 
itelf in acompetition with a rival branch, under a discrimi-| 
nating tax of twenty, much less of forty per centum.”’| 














as being worth much more than twelve and a half cents 
per day.* 





* The following statements of the price of labor are 
taken from Mr. Mill’s large work, (in 1826:) 

Charleston District. ‘*As every planter employs his 
own hands, it is not easy to ascertain the price of labor. 
Active young fellows have been hired out from one bun- 
dred and ten to one hundred and twenty-eight dollars for 
the year.” 

Chester. “Good laboring hands are hired at eiglity 
dollars a year and found, or by the day fifty cents.’’ Cot- 

















With such a rival branch at her very door, South Carolina, | ton eleven cents per pound, average of five years. 

by admission, is contending; and why then resort to any| Chesterfield. Price of labor eight to ten dollars per 
other cause to account for the existing depression? Sup-}month. Cotton ten—-twelve and a half cents. 

pose the factories in New Hampshire and Rhode Island| Colleton. The price of labor, fields hands, from eighty 
could manufacture coarse cottons, of precisely the same |to one hundred and twenty dollars per annum and found 
description, from twenty-five to thirty-seven and a half! 








Darlington. Fighty to one hundred dollars per annum. 
per cent. cheaper than they could be manufactured in| Edgefield. Price of slave labor fifty dollars per annum. 
Massachusetts. Would it not be utterly impossible for Per annum and found, 
the latter to subsist? And would it be thought necessary Fairfieid. Field hands hire at the rate of $30 to $100 
that any other cause should be sought for their ruin? Horry. Do. - - - 60to 80 

In the state of things admitted to exist in South Caro-| Kershaw. Do. 80 to 100 
lina, the law of competition, which is as sure in its effects| Lancaster. Do. . - - 80to 100 
as the law of gravitation, must reduce the returns of cot-| Laurens. Do. 80 to 100 
ton planting to the lowest possible rate. In fact, Lcannot; Lexington. Do. 60 to gO 
understand how, under the circumstances assumed, it can! Marion. Do. 65 to 100 


be continued at all. 


The almost unanimous voice of the} Marlboroug/ Do . . . 





8U to 100 
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With these facts and statements before me, le can come 
to no other conclusion than that the general state of the 
Southern country is eminently prosperous, and that, 
where it is otherwise, the cause is to be sought not in the 
tariff, but in the superior fertility of some portions over 
others. 

That the repeal of the tariff, and the admission of fo- 
reign goods, even duty free, would have no effect in re- 
lieving this distress, is most apparent from its causes. 
Would th’s repeal raise lands of inferior qualities to the 
first quality? If the tariff occasions, as is alleged, a di- 
minished profit of forty per cent., would not its repeal 
instantly cause a fall of prices to that amount? 
would be the effect of the repeal of the corn lawsin Eng-| 


land? Would it give a profit on lands of the inferior| 


quality? Certainly not. It would instantly throw them! 
out of cultivation. 


enable the planter in Mississippi and Louisiana to make! 


his cotton two or three cents cheaper than he now m: tkes| 
it, the planter in South Carolina would have to lower his! 


price to that extent. 

The gentleman from South Carolina has set forth in his! 
report (and he repeated the same ground in his speech)} 
the beneficial consequences which would accrue to South | 

Carolina in particular, and the Southern States in general, 
from a repeal of the tariff. He observes: 


**Let us suppose that the repeal of the protecting du-} 


ties would cause an increased annual importation of foreign 
manufactures, to the amount of ten millions of dollars, of 
which four millions would be of cotton manufactures. 
For the whole of this increased importation cotton would 
be received, creating an increased foreign demand for 
more than three hundred thousand bales. But the do- 
mestic demand for cotton would be diminished only by! 
the substitution of the four millions of importe d for the| 
same amount of domestic manufactures. 

It seems to me this view is utterly fallacious. I will not 
dwell on the fact that South Carolina could derive, as a 
State, no benefit from this increased demand for cotton, 
for the reasons I have stated. 
has well asked the question, how these importations are | 
to be paid for. The gentleman says, ‘* pay in cotton;’ 
but the goods are to be imported for, and consumed by, 
the entire population of the Union, three-fourths of whom 
have no cotton. But, it will be said, we can buy cotton 
of the Southern States. 
The gentleman urged that we could not, from our own 
production, trade with Great Britain; that, but for the 
cotton, rice, and tobacco, we could carry on absolutely 
no commerce with ner. But we have neither cotton, 
rice, nor tobacco; and how are we to get them? Our 
Southern brethren are not to give them to us; and, 
every thing we make (according to the argument) may be 
brought cheaper from Europe than we can make it, what 
shall we have to give inexchange? 

I understood the gentleman to argue that we of the 
Northern States could not trade with Europe, 


by which that trade can be carried on; and, I presume, 
his intimation was, that the tariff, by some process difficult 
to define, (and which has been frequently ce: alled the le- 
gerdemain of tr ade, ) enables the N 


them carry on the foreign commerce. 


Per ann. and found, 
Newberry. 
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And if the repeal of the tariff would! 


My colleague [Mr. Davis]| 


But how shall we pay for it?! 


if! forts of life. 


because our 
labor is too dear; that it is only the cheap Southern labor 


Northern region to pos- 
sess itself of the fruits of this Southern labor, and with} 
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Pay the exitensé of any effect watch it is necessary to 
ascribe to that cause. But, however this may be under 
the tariff, with its repeal the legerdemain would cease, 
How then should we trade with the South? All trace js 
an exchange of labor through its fruits. A day’s labor js 
worth with us fifty cents. How can we trade in a market 
where that quantity of labor is worth but twelve and 
half cents, and to which we can bring nothing which may 
not be imported from some foreign market, where labor 
is equally as cheap as in South Carolina? No part, then, 
of this increased importation could be made on our ac- 
count. 

Would it help South Carolina? Are there any lands 
there to compete w ith the millions of acres you have been 
acquiring in Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi? Or js it 
i not rather more probable that the immediate effect would 
be to draw off a portion of the slaves from Sout! Caro- 
ina to these new and more fertile lands? 

And this leads me to make a remark on the chiuracter 
of the labor of the South, which I trust T shall be per. 
mitted to do without giving offence. The gentleman from 
‘Tennessee [Mr. Bret] commented freely upon the intl. 
ence of manufacturing industry, creating a mixed popula- 
tion of monopolists and paupers; a compound higiily 
| uncongenial with our institutions. 1 will not say that the 
slavery of the South is uncongenial with our institutions; it 
is not only admitted to be altogether anomalous and fo: ‘eign 
to them, but is deplored as an evil, of which they onght 
| most to complain who are oppress: d with it. On this sub- 
| ject 1 have nothing to urge; it is one [ would never ap- 
proach, butin the language of tenderness and conciliation, 
But in reference to the prosperity of the Southern States, 
and as a purely economical question, Tam firmly persuaded 
that the evils which are ascribed to the tariff, are, in a 
great degree, the effects of slavery. This cheap labor 
;} costs our Southern friends more than all the tariffs ever 
| enacted, ten ti imes multiplied, would cost them. ‘The gen- 
tle “man from South Carolina, in his report from the Comnitt- 
}tee of Ways and Means, tells us that about one-fifth of 
the whites in the planting States are planters. 
another fifth to be professional men, merchants, &c., there 
ym left three-fifths of the entire white populatio n who 

must live by their labor. How can they live? ‘T! 
labor must be estimated on the scale of twelve and « half 
cents per dicm, for where that is the value of the great 
mass of labor, it must set the price of the whole art — 
Nothing that a slave can do will be done by a white inan, 
unless he will work as cheap as the siave; but you cannot 
work as cheap as a slave, unless you ive as cheap. If 
your pay is on that scale, so must be your clothing, food, 
lodging, education, and your general share of the com- 
Did it stop here, this cheap labor would be 
found dear enough; it costs the community, annually, a 
great part of the value of the labor of three-fifths of its 

white population. 

It is not for me to read a lecture to gentlemen on the 
evils of slavery; I re the topic only as connected 
with this question. I do so because I believe that 
it is the great cause of the sufferings ascribed to the 
tariff. Am Lalone in this opinion? What other inference 
is deducible from the debates at Richmond? Let me 

| quote an extract from the speech of Mr. Marshall, in the 
| Assembly of that State—a representative of a county in 


~~ 





Now, as there is} Eastern V irginia: 
really no legerdemain in trade, Lam strongly inclined to 


** Wherefore object to slavery? Because it is rm uinoUs 
to the whites; retards improvement; roots out an indus 


From 10 to $15 per month, $120 to $180) trious popul: ation; banishes the yeomanry of the country; 


Orangeburgh. - - - - - 80to 100) deprives the spinner, the weaver, the ‘smith, the shoe: 


Pendleton. - < “ - 80to 120) 


Spartanburg. 


muker, the carpenter, of employment and support. This 


8 to$10 permonth, 96 to 120| evil admits of no remedy; it is increasing, and will con- 


Union. Do. - - 96to 120] tinue to increase until the whole country will be inundat- 


Williamsburgh. — - - - - - S50to 60) 
8 to $10 per month, 96 to 120) 


York. (Cotton 10.) 


ed with one black wave covering its whole extent, witha 
few white faces here and there floating on the surfac: 
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The master has no capital but what is vested in human | clusively or unduly by the Southern States, will be as 


flesh; the father, instead of being richer for his sons, is just a 
at a loss to provide for them; there is no diversity of oc- 
cupations, no incentive to enterprise. Labor of every) States. 
species is disreputable, because performed mostly by 
Our towns are stationary, our villages almost) 


slaves. 


‘ound of discontent as the present revenue; they 
will still be the tax paying, and we the bounty receiving 

if our harbors are made accessible to the com- 
merce of the country, it will be at the expense of the 
South; if we erect custom-houses, to collect the duties, 


every where declining; and the general aspect of the! the expense of supporting them will still be borne by the 


country marks the curse of a wasteful, idle, reckless popu-| 
lation, ‘who have no interest in the soil, and care not how! 
Public improvements are) 


much it is impoverished. 
neglected, and the entire continent does not present a 
region for which wature has done so much, and art so 


little. Uf cultivated by free labor, the soil of Virginia is| ordinary limits of jest. 


South; if we pension the remaining survivors of the revo- 
lution, it is still a pillage of the South. 

To such unparalleled extent have the imaginations of 
‘gentlemen run on this subject, that exaggerations have 
escaped them in serious debate, which run beyond the 
Thus, a gentleman has told us, 


capable of sustaining a dense pupulation, among whom/ this session, that he did not believe that the custom-houses 


labor would be honorable, and where ‘the busy hum of|in New England support themselves. 


men’ would tell that all were happy, and that all were free.” 


Now, within the 
| past year, [ have noticed the arrival of two vessels, one at 


Without contesting, therefore, the opinion urged by, Boston and one at Salem, which together paid an amount 


the gentleman, as to the efficiency of slave labor, (though 
L imagine that question to have two sides, ) I conceive that 
the existence of slavery, on mere economical principles, 
has the unavoidable effect of impairing, not to say de- 
stroying, the value of the free labor in the community. 
For this reason, and in conformity with the views avowed 
by respectable authorities in the Southern States, ! con- 
sider it the great and main cause of the depression of 
their industry, and of all the evils ascribed to the tariff. 

[t isan additional and very cogent reason with me for 
rejecting the theory that the South pays all the burdens 
of the Government, that, adjust this question as you will, 
you still reserve a topic of inappeasable strife.” The re- 
duced expenditure of ten or twelve millions, if borne ex- 





* The last number of the Southern Review teaches us 
how little is to be hoped, even from an adjustment of this 
question. A writer in that number, on the subject of the 
tariff, holds the following language: i 

“The time has arrived for a convention of States, to 
amend the constitution im the following particulars: 


of duties equal to one-half of the expenses of the custom- 
house establishment of the United States, and all its offi- 
cers. I have seen it stated that the Envoy, which arrived 
at Boston this winter from Liverpool, paid between three 
and four hundred thousand dollars; and the entire ex- 
pense of the custom-houses of the whole of the United 
States does not exceed three times that sum. 

What has been said of pensions has filled me with equal 
surprise and sorrow. The poor stipend paid to the sur- 
vivors of those who fought the battles of the revolution 
is not only added as another grievous item to the list of 
taxes lail upon the South for the benefit of the North, 
but the excess of this expenditure at the North is ascribed 
to a wholesale forgery of the evidences of service; and 
we are told, and that from South Carolina, that even the 
idea that the major part of the armies of the revolution 
consisted of soldiers from the Middle and Northern States 
is to be ascribed to the fact that the history of the revo- 
lution has been written by Northern pens. It was not 

lalways thus that the North was spoken of in this con- 
nexion. Ina South Carolina, in the year 1788, and when 


1. To settle definitively the powers of the General Go-| their Legislature was considering the question of adopt- 


vernment, and those of the States. 


ing the constitution, an honorable member of that body 


2. To determine what power of coercion the General| thus expressed himself: 


Government has over the States, and whether a State has, 


** It appeared to him that the gentleman had establish- 


or has not, a veto upon an unconstitutional act of Con-|ed, as the basis of his objections, that the Eastern States 


gress. 

3. To ensure an clection of President, in all cases, to 
the people. 

4. To limit his term of office to one period. 


|them. 
jand unsupported by facts. 


entertained the greatest aversion to those which lie to the 
| South, and would endeavor, in every instance, to oppress 
This idea he considered as founded in prejudice, 
To prove this assertion, Mr. 


5. To revise the twenty-fifth section of the judiciary | Barnwell requested gentlemen, for a moment, -to turn 
act, and fix the jurisdiction and process of the Supreme!|their attention to the transactions which the late war has 


Court. 
6. To organize or declare the tribunal for the decision | 
of disputes between the Union and a State. 
7. To yield or deny to Congress the power of charter- | 
ing a bank, and of granting incorporations. 
8. To pass on the constitutionality of the tariff, and | 
the principle of protection. 
9. The sameas to the system of internal improvements. 
10. To liquidate the existence and disposition of a sur-| 
plus revenue. [?] | 
11. To define and limit the purposes and power of ap-| 
propriating money by Congress. 
12. To decide upon the right to, and jurisdiction over, | 
the public lands, or the disposition to be made of them. 
13. To abolish the distinction between duties upon ex- 
ports and imports, and to establish a system of federal 


engraved upon the memory of every man. When the 
arm of oppression lay heavy on us, were they not the 
first to rouse themselves? When the sword of civil dis- 
cord was drawn, were they not the first in the field? 
When war deluged their plains with blood, what was their 
language? Did they demand the Southern troops to the 
defence of the North? No. Or, when war floated to the 
South, did they withhold their assistance? The answer 
was the same; No. When we stood with the spirit but 
weakness of youth, they supported us with the vigor and 
prudence of age. When our country was subdued, when 
our citizens submitted to superior power, it was then 
those States evinced their attachment. He saw not a 
man who did not know that the shackles of the South 
were broken asunder by the arms of the North.” 

Sir, [ have been struck with the close analogy between 
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taxation, which shall be equal and inevitable as between | the objections now urged to the operation of the revenue 

individuals and sections of country. system, and the objections taken to the constitution itself, 
14. To conclude upon the right and relations of the |}because it was anticipated that, under the power to re- 

Indians. gulate trade, the navigation of the Eastern States would 
15. To afford greater security to the peculiar property |} ——— 

of the South. Suppose the tariff question were amicably and satisfac- 
16. To arbitrate whether the General Government can, |torily adjusted. 

by treaty or umpirage, curtail a State of its territory.” ** Quid te exempta juvat spinis de pluribus una?” 

Vou. VILL.—236 
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be encouraged by a discriminating duty. In the Legisla- 
ture of South Carolina, in 1788, this was a leading objec- 
tion to the constitution;* and in the first Congress precise- 
ly the same ground was taken against the tonnage duty. 
But the duty was laid, foreign tonnage was excluded, our 
own employed, and amply remunerated, and, in due 
season, with the full consent of the navigating interest, 
the duty was repealed. ‘Thus the imposition of the dis- 
criminating tonnage duty imposed but a temporary burden 
on other interests, and its repeal was of no benefit to any 
interest, for freights had already been brought down by 
competition as low as they could come. 

And here I will say a few words on the effect of com- 
peer by way of explaining a seeming paradox, which 
nas been objected to in the arguments of the friends of 
protection. My respected colleague, the chairman of 
the Committee on Manufactures, [Mr. Apams,] has 
urged, in the report of the committee, that the effect of 
duties is, necessarily, to raise the price of the article; and 
my colleague [Mr. Davis] has maintained the opposite pro- 
position, that their effect isto lower prices. And it has 
been asked, if this were so, what benefit the manufacturer 
derives from the duty. 1 take both propositions to be 
true, applying to different periods in the progress of the 
manufacture. When the duty is first laid, its effect, in a 


* Extract from debates in the South Carolina Legislature 
in 1788.—** The honorable Rawlins Lowndes went over 
much of the ground which he trod the preceding day, 
relative to the Eastern States having been so guarded in 
what they had conceded to gain the regulation of our 
commerce, which threw into their hands the carrying 
trade, and put it in their power to lay us under payment 
of whatever freightage they thought proper to impose. 
it was their interest to do so, and no person could doubt 
they would promote it by every means in their power. 
He wished our delegates had attended sufficiently to this 
point in the convention, and taken care to have it ex- 
pressed in this constitution that all our ports were open to 
all nations, instead of putting us in the power of a set of 
men who may fritter away the value of our produce to 
little or nothing, by compelling payment of exorbitant 
freightage. Neither did he believe it was in the power 
of the Eastern States to carry our produce. It was, in- 
deed, a general way of talking, that the Eastern States 
had a great number of seamen, a vast number of ships; 
but where are they? Why did they not come here now, 
when ships are greatly wanted? He should always wish 
to give them a preference, and so, no doubt, would many 
other gentlemen, and yet very few ships came here from} 
the Eastern States.” 

Mr. R. Barnwell observed, in reply: 

**To secure our wealth, and establish our security, 
perhaps some little sacrifice was necessary. And what is 
this sacrifice? Why, that, generally, American vessels’ 
should have the preference in the carrying trade. ‘The | 
gentleman asserts that, by granting this preference, we, | 
as a large importing State, will suffer greatly. Let us) 
examine the truth of this position. By so doing, says the | 


regular course of trade, must be to raise prices, or at least 
to keep them from falling. It is, perhaps, more frequently 
the latter; because, as the foreign manufacturer cannot 
immediately reduce his supply, all that is manufactured 
in this country is an additional stock in the market, and 
the utmost effect of the duty may be expended in prevent. 
ing the decline of price, which would otherwise be the 
consequence. ‘Thus secured in the sale of his fabric, ej. 
ther at an enhanced, or not reduced price, the manufac. 
turer is enabled to make the necessary outlay, rapidly to 
acquire skill, and, consequently, to work cheaper. ‘The 
moment this is done, and often before, competition steps 
in, and prices are reduced to the fair level of compensa. 
tion. In this there is nothing extravagant or unnatural, 
Itis the progress of art. The acquisition of skill is more 
or less rapid, according to circumstances. Sometimes a 
machine is invented, or an improvement made in an old 
one, which immediately makes a great reduction of ex- 
pense. It would be easy to illustrate this topic by the 
history of the astonishing inventions of the last seventy 
years—the spinning machinery of Arkwright, the power 
leom, the card machine, the steam engine; and even the 
culture of cotton. ‘The culture of this staple was com- 
menced in Carolina early in the last century. 10 is men. 
tioned as an article produced in 1720, and as an cxport, 
in trifling quantity, as far back as 1754; but it did not ey. 
tend itself. ‘The check of importation in the war (we are 
informed) revived the culture. -With the return of peace, 
itsunk. Several abortive attempts were made to get the 
improved species of the plant; and, in 1789, the duty of 
three cents per pound was asked for, to encourage its cul- 
tivation; and this gave it its first effective stimulus. 

In a complicated manufacture, embracing very many 
processes, a class of manufacturers is to be traincd to the 
acquisition of the requisite skill at each stage. Though 
rapidly acquired in most manufactures, it still takes some 
time, and is to be acquired by practice. During all this 
period the manufacturer is struggling with the foreign 
rival, who already has the skill. {tt has been argued in 
the Edinburg Review, by Dr. M‘Culloch, that it is impos- 
sible the United States should ever sustain the competi- 
tion with England in the cotton manufacture, because 
Great Britain had the start in the skill. And had not the 
minimum duty been, in reality, a prohibitory onc, this doc- 
trine would have been verified. 

I have thus endeavored to show that the South has no 
peculiar grievance in this matter; that she is in a prosper- 
ous condition; that the sufferings of those parts of the 
Southern country which are distressed do not proceed 
from the tariff; and that its repeal would net relicve those 
sufferings. I now beg leave to say something on the 
course which has been, and, it is said, will be pursucd in 
South Caroling, if her demands are nut complied with. 

The gentleman told us, and I heard it with great pain, 
that, if this question was not satisfactorily adjusted at the 


initia 


| present Congress, South Carolina would not submit to the 


existing legislation five months longer; and another gen- 
tleman has openly advocated the right and duty of the 
Southern States to nullify the law. 1 confess, sir, that 


honorable gentleman, we will destroy all competition, and|this topic seems to me, if possible, more important than 


the carrying States will establish what freight they please. 
J deny the declaration, and upon this principle. Bounties | 
act as encouragements, and this preference may, in a} 
trifling degree, injure us for one or two years, but will 


throw so many capitals into this trade, that, even if the |dress herself. 


that of the expediency or utility of the tariff. 

I understand the gentleman to assure us, that, in five 
months, if their grievances are not redressed by Con- 
gress, his State will exercise her reserved right, and re- 
I listened with painful eagerness to hear 


Eastern States should desire to oppress us, our own har-|a precise indication of the course to be pursued; but on 





bors will, most indisputably, reduce the freight. 


The | that subject the gentleman entered into no detail. 


L have 


gcnileman will, perhaps, say that this is conjectural only. sought, from the best sources, information as to w hat is 
1 appeal to every author, who has written upon the sub-|deemed to be the rightful course to be pursued by South 


ject, for the certainty of this commercial maxim, and will 


ask the gentleman himself whether an overstock of the {herself to be,) and I find it to be that the State, either 


Carolina, (or any other State situated as she supposes 


murket in every instance does not reduce the price of the |by its Legislature, or a convention, shall pronounce th 


commodity,” 


\law unconstitutional, and absolve the citizens from th 
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duty of obeying it, till an amendment of the constitution, 
alopted, in the usual form, by two-thirds of Congress, and 
three-fourths of the States, shall have established the law. 

The right thus to interpose is claimed as a reserved 
State right, and as a constitutional remedy. [ regard this, 
sir, asa great and dangerous political error, which, by 
clothing what is, in reality, rebellion, under an alleged 
constitutional form, has brought many persons to counte- 
nance it, who would have given no countenance to the 
proposition of resistance to the laws. { shall therefore 
examine it somewhat in detail. 

lama great friend of the rights of the States, or, what 
1 think a better phrase, the rights of the people of the 
States. Among these rights it will not be denied that 
this is a paramount one, aright to enjoy the advantages 
of every constitutional law. If the tariff law is constitu- 
tional, every State has a right to be protected in the en- 
joyment of its provisions. Whether it is constitutional, 
no one State has any more right to settle than every other 
State. It seems to me, then, that this question of consti- 
tutionality, even on the nullifying principle, requires that 
a majority of States should agree to nullify. South Caro- 
lina has all the rights of a sovereign State secured to her; 
but so has every other State. It may happen that she un- 
dertakes to nullify a constitutional law; and, in that case, 
she, in the exercise of her assumed State right, destroys 
the right of twenty-three other States. This seems to re- 
quire that at least a majority of the States should unite in 
the act of nullification; and, in a question of so much deli- 
cacy, involving the construction of the constitution, and 
superseding the laws, it may not be considered unreasona- 
ble that three-quarters of the States should be required to 
nullify. But this is a conceded, stipulated right. And it 
seems to me that the doctrine of nullification, severely 
weighed on its own principles, settles down into the right 
possessed by three-fourths of the States to amend the con- 
stitution. On any other system, one State would have a 
right to nullify the rights of another State, which is absurd. 

Take this very law—South Carolina deems the tariff 
unconstitutional and oppressive; Pennsylvania, by her Le- 
gislature, has just resolved, unanimously, that it is consti- 
tutional and beneficial. South Carolina calls on us to re- 
peal the law, but Pennsylvania would call on us to repeal 
the repeal. The repealing law is the grievance to Penn- 
sylvania. She nullifies it, suspends it, and requires two- 
thirds of the States to agree that a tariff is unconstitutional, 
hefore she will allow it to be repealed. Now, I should 
like to be informed why this course is not as warrantable 
as that of South Carolina. Is it not plain that each indi- 
vidual State must proceed in the enjoyment of its rights, as 
each individual man—so to use them as not to injure others? 
On this is founded the law that the majority shall rule; 
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in reference to treaties; and Georgia is warmly commend- 
ed by South Carolina for having nullified the treaties 
with the Indians. Suppose it then conceded that treaties 
are fairly within the scope of the nullifying power; in 
other words, that, after two-thirds of the Senate have rati- 
fied the treaty, any one State may suspend its action. 
Take the late treaty with France, in which there is a pro- 
vision for reducing the duty o1i wines. Suppose Pennsyl- 
vania should think that the President and two-thirds of the 
Senate have no constitutional power to change the tariff, 
and proceed to nullify the treaty, and the law carrying it 
into effect—has she the right so to do? Sir, I will take a 
case nearer home, and one soma as strongly as gentle- 
men could wish, the weakness of their principle. A con- 
vention has been made by the United States with Great 
Britain, in pursuance of which, under an arbitration, about 
three millions of acres in Maine have been ceded to Great 
Britain. Maine and Massachusetts have both resolved 
(Massachusetts acting at the instance of Maine) that this 
decision is not binding on either State. Have they a 
right practically to nullify the treaty; to compel the 
United States to take possession of the land; that is, to 
go to war with Great Britain; or to go and take it them- 
selves, that is, to go to war with Great Britain on their 
own account? 

Another inevitable consequence of this doctrine. Geor- 
gia has nullified the Indian treaties, some of which were 
unanimously ratified by the Senate, and to which every 
State in the Union is, of course, a party. If there is any 
such thing asa State right, each State has a right that its 
faith should be kept. Georgia, therefore, in exercising 
her right to nullify the treaty, invaded the State rights of 
every member of the confederacy which deemed those 
treaties constitutional. Nor is this all. Congress passed a 
law appropriating half a million of dollars to remove the 
Indians. I find no power in the constitution to make such 
an appropriation; and, under the circumstances of the case, 
it was deemed an unconstitutional law by a large portion of 
the people. Now, it isthe South Carolina doctrine, that any 
State, deeming that law unconstitutional and oppressive, 
had a right to nullify it; that is, to suspend its operation 
till two-thirds of the States should confirm it--which two- 
thirds of the States would not have done. Here, then, we 
should have Georgia nullifying the treaties with the Indi- 
ans; and Connecticut, or Pennsylvania, or Ohio, nullifying 
the appropriation acts passed in aid of the nullification of 
the treaties. 

Some of the New England States deemed the embargo 
unconstitutional; and I have lately heard their resistance 
to it spoken of in terms of applause. It was not so then. 
Language did not contain terms opprobrious enough to 
express the feelings with which the conduct of the ma- 





not for the sake of the majority—there is no such ideal} jority of the people of New England was stigmatized by 


corporate thing as majority—King Numbers, as the gentle- 
man called it, is an imaginary sovereign. But the majori- 
ty of individuals govern, because, thereby, the greatest 
assurance is given that the rights of each individual will) 
besecure. The gentleman says: but suppose the majority | 


are unjust, aud trample on the rights of the minority;|in the policy which dictated the embargo. 


must they govern then? 
a harder one. Suppose the minority is unreasonable, and 
denies the rights of the majority, shall they prevent their 
exercisingthem? Gentlemen gain nothing by the doctrine | 
of State sovereignty, in this matter. 
isa Mere confederacy of sovereign States, and that no 
State is bound by the unlawful acts of the body. This is 
precisely the case of the individual citizen living under a} 
simple consolidated Government. 
pend the action of the law till two-thirds affirm it? 


the confederacy till two-thirds of the States affirm it? 
Take the case of a treaty. Treatics are the supreme law 
of the land; but the right of nullification i: 


Grant that the Union jane motives. 


the majority in other partsof the Union. But by this new 
theory of State rights, any one of the New England States 
might, constitutionally, have suspended the operation of 
thelaw, till two-thirds of the States should have re-enacted 
it. Then followed the war, which was but a perseverance 


The party 


A hard question: but I will put|then dominant, in several States, in and out of New Eng- 


land, believed of the war, as South Carolina believes 
of the tariff, that it was a measure within the forms 
of the constitution, but unconstitutional in its purposes 
By this doctrine of nullification, the peo- 
ple of the States holding this opinion might not only have 
resorted to all the ordinary resistance to be derived from 


\the action of public sentiment, but they might have an- 
Can the individual sus- | 
Can | 
oné State, on State right principles, suspend the action of | 


nulled the law declaring the war. 

We are soon to take up the Senate’s bill for recharter- 
ing the bank. The President of the United States thinks 
the constitutionality of a bank has been well questioned. 
Many gentlemen on this floor think so, The gentleman 


claimed to exist, from Georgia thinks so, who lately acted as chairman of 
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the select committee of investigation. 1 hope to see the} parallel. ‘There would be a sanguinary struggle of par. 
talents and the industry with which the gentleman from | ties in the seceding State, with all the nat train of ya. 
South Carolina has conducted this question, crowned with{pine, assassination, judicial cruelty, confiscation, and nj. 
success—-a success which, in my opinion, will be felt in}litary execution. There would be an eternal border 
the dealings of every individual of this community, how-| war, hereditary feuds, and, from time to time, on either 
ever humble. Yes, sir, I trust that, by saving this coun-| side, desolating inroads. Foreign war and foreign alliance, 
try from the convulsion of its fiscal concerns and cur-| would succeed, and all would end in military despotism, 
rency, which the prostration of the bank might occasion, |The State which secedes from this Union bids farewe} 
the gentleman from South Carolina will entitle himself to|to republican Government forever, for herself, and mos 
the thanks, not of capitalists and rich men, but of every | likely for the sister States. 
honest citizen of the United States. But let him passthe| But even this is not the worst. By the most imperious 
bill, unconstitutional ,‘n the opinion of many--oppressive, | political necessity, by the very tenure of our national ey. 
in the opinion of many—plundering, ravaging the South-|istence, which neither men nor parties can change, the 
ern and Southwestern States, in the opinion of many—the | State that secedes from this Union will full into the arms 
chosen instrument by which the tariff exhausts the South——| of Great Britain. That power acknowledged the inde. 
and let any one State, Georgia or Virginia for instance, pendence only of the United States; and the member of 
nullify the act, prohibit the establishment of its branches, |the confederacy, which ceases to be one of them, has no 
tax its capital, and fine and imprison its agents, as Georgia | part nor share in that acknowledgment. It is_my firm 
imprisoned the missionaries, and what opinion would the |opinion that the day which takes any State from this 
gentleman from South Carolina then entertain of the prac-| Union, gives it to the British Crown. 
tical effect of nullification? What, then, isto be done in the present aspect of af. 
The example of Virginia and Kentucky is appealed to}fgirs? How are we to go through this great crisis, the re. 
in behalf of nullification. We have been pointed to the sult of the unexampled prosperity of the country? Had 
happy effects of nullification as practised in the alien and|we an enormous national debt, requiring a vast revenue, 
sedition laws in 1798, by those patriotic States. Sir, 1] we should h»ve. gone on quietly. If the calamity of 
wish those who commend woukl follow the example. foreign war should come upon us, we should be safe; but 
Virginia and Kentucky confined themselves to protesting; |we are perishing under the fulness of our blessings. [It 
and furtherthan this, and other similar constitutional means, |is said that concessions must be made on both sides— great 
we are told by Mr. Madison, they did not propose to go. |and important concessions. 1 do not like the sound of the 
But let me put another case. Georgia has set the exam-| word, and would rather we could dispose of the question 
ple of nullifying a decision of the Supreme Court. Ken-| without using it. Concession implies a sacrifice of that 
tucky nullified the alien and sedition laws, which prac-| pride of opinion which men are much more reluctant to 
tically, I suppose, did her no hurt. Her population was| make, than a sacrifice of their interests. But, if we will 
increasing at the rate of 200 per cent. per annum, and re-|leave abstract principles aside, on which it is impossible 
joicing in the abundance of one of the most fertile regions|for opinions to unite, can we not practically settle this 
which man ever settled, then first laid open to the rays of|question? Can we not all agree that the duties shall be 
the sun. Her children went out from the parent hive of |reduced to the lowest point to which they can be brougitt 
Virginia, to take possession, under titles derived from her | without impairing great interests that have grown up un 
laws, of this new land of promise. der the laws of the country? In this way, and at once, 
Sir, in the lapse of time it was found that, owing to the | we may rid ourselves of from eight to ten millions of re- 
defects of this legislation, it bore hard upon the settlers|venue. Let us then pause, and see how it operates. Le! 
of Kentucky, and those who derived titles from them. |us see whether the public service requires any further re- 
The State of Kentucky interposed to protect its citizens, | luction; whether the treasury can bear it; whether the 
and passed its occupying claimant law. The Supreme |industry of the country can bear it. Perhaps we shall 
Court declared that legislation unconstitutional; and, in} want the money. We are actually at war with the North. 
so doing, repealed the laws of Kentucky, reversed the de-| western Indians—-a war, we are told by experienced judges, 
cisions of her judges, and drove hundreds of her citizens, }of a threatening character. Is that to cost nothing? Ina 
without a dollar of indemnity, from the homes they had | word, is it the dictate of sound wisdom and prudent fore- 
reared in the wilderness. Could Kentucky have nullified | cast to perform the whole of this momentous operation in 
that decision which struck so deeply into her vitals?’ And]Ja day? The gentleman from South Carolina says, repeal 
would Virginia, who, it is said, joined Kentucky in nulli-| your duties, and we shall immediately import $10,000,000 
fying the alien and sedition laws, have joined her in|more of manufactures; but the very last year our imports 
nullifying the opinion of the court in the case of Green and |exceeded, by twice that amount, their proper averag: 
Biddle—an opinion by which the laws and decisions of|and, for the first quarter of this year, the duties secured st 
Virginia were sustained, while those of Kentucky were |New York have exceeded those of the same quarter |sst 
annihilated? year by $1,000,000. The desired effect isthen produced 
It is impossible, if there is any justice in these views, to without resorting to the critical experiment of « revolu- 
make out any thing like a constitutional right to nullify ajtion in our revenue laws. 
law. It can be nothing else than the right to resist the} Above all, I pray gentlemen, who have borne so long, (0 
laws of the Union, and to separate from it--the extreme |bear a little longer. Their fathers thought the Union the 
right of revolution. Is South Carolina going to revolt, in i greatest of earthly blessings. They may think it a failure, 
order that a considerable increase may take place in the | but their children, if suffered to make the trial, may think 
exportation of cotton—an increase of which it is very lotherwise. I implore gentlemen not to deprive thos 
doubtful whether it could happen at all, and which most levis are to come after them of their share in this happy 
certainly would redound to the benefit only of the richer |birthright. Wait a little, sir. It will never be too late 
soils? 1 cannot believe it. ito secede; that eventful step may at any time be taken by 
For myself, Lam free to say that I should regard the |those who think that duty requires it; but, once seceding, 
attempt at such a revolution the greatest misfortune which |there is no return--there is nothing to return to; you de 
could befall the Union. Gentlemen are in the habit of |stroy the Union in leaving it. The weakest of men ms) 
canvassing the corruption which would ensue should this turn over the solemn leaves of the book of fate; but the 
Government become consolidated into one. But let it be wisest cannot turn them back. 
broken into many, and a scene of civil discord would, The gentleman from South Carolina has told us, in the 
present itself, for which the history of the world has no most solemn manner, that, if this question is not satisfac 
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seen 
torily settled now, South Carolina will not submit to the 
law five months longer. But I beseech the gentleman to 
consider the bona im difficulty of ne the question. 
How shall we settle it? By passing his bill? I appeal to 
his candor, that, merely as a parliamentary question, such 
achange never took place in the legislation of a repre- 
sentative Government, under less than twenty or thirty 

ears of strenuous contention. Let the gentleman re- 
fect on the history of Catholic emancipation; of parlia- 
mentary reform; of the abolition of the slave trade in Eng- 
land. Putting the subversion of our manufactures on as 
meritorious a footing as any gentleman can wish, is it not 
too much to effect it in one session of Congress? 

The gentleman said, in opening his speech, that he 
had not the faintest hope his bill would pass. 1 intend no 
reproach, but the highest- compliment, when I say that 1 
firmly believe, if he had thought it would pass, his feel- 
ings would have undergone so entire a change, that he 
himself would have withdrawn it. Sir, I believe--l know, 
if he would make a tour of the States whose industry he 
proposes to destroy, whose prosperity he would change 
to ruin, he would not consent himself, even if stern duty 
compelled him to make the change, to make it in less 
than thirty years. 
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how shall we escape, when this safeguard is gone, the civil 
wars in which they successively bled away? 

Let no one think that, in the rupture of this Union, I 
look forward merely to two confederacies. Monstrous as 
that evil would be, it would be tolerable compared with 
the scene which will follow the dissolution of the Union. 
We shall be resolved into the political elements from which 
the Union sprung; and in the place of twenty-four United 
States, we shall have that number of rival and hostile re- 
publics, till the intolerable disease shall bring its own bit- 
ter remedy, and erect as many petty despotisms as we 
shall have rival chieftains, bred in our civil wars. It is the 
last thought of my heart, that South Carolina is to be the 
only victim of this ill-omened policy. As Heaven is my 
judge, I believe that the dagger which she plunges into her 
own heart willreach that of every sister State in the Union. 

I adjure the gentleman to view the subject in all its 
bearings. Will South Carolina better herself? Are Go- 
vernments, under which we can live happily, so easily con- 
structed, that it is quite safe to break up one, which is as 
good as this, with all its faults? Will gentlemen, at a mo- 
ment when all the world is looking towards th's star in the 
West with eyes at once of envy and despair, will they 


And yet we are told, if it is not done} permit it to go down in blood? Is it possible that any man 


in one week, South Carolina will not bear it five months! of intelligence and patriotism, who looks at the condition 


Jonger. 

flow then shall we setile the question? By passing the 
treasury bill? The Governor of South Carolina, as the 
gentlemen knows, has, in his recent speech, declared 
that it would not satisfy South Carolina. 
committee cannot be less objectionable; nor is either of 
them thought by the manufacturers to be one, under 


which some great interests could stand, especially at this; Union? 


critical juncture, when the entire contents of a paralyzed 
market in England are likely to be thrown into this coun- 
try. There are very many items in each of these bills 
that ought not to be enacted without thorough and pa- 
tient discussion. I beg the gentleman to consider, that 
when you destroy but a single factory, you destroy a con- 
siderable portion of fixed capital, and ruin a large num- 
Is not that a process to be pursued 
with delicacy and caution? 

Sir, we are all willing to repeal duties; but I pray you 
be patient; be gradual; feel your way. Let this mighty 
storm which is sweeping England be overpast; I greatly 
fear that we are to experience alarming agitations from 
our connexions with that country. Is it a moment to 
give a wider expansion to our commercial intercourse in 
that quarter? 

Above all, sir, do not nullify the law. Do not expose the 





of Europe, the condition of Portugal, Spain, France, 
Italy, Greece, Poland, Belgium, Holland, can think it 
wise and safe to subvert this federal constitution, as hither- 
to administered? Can any one look at the awful crisis 


The bill of the; of the institutions of our mother country, and choose this 
|as the moment to put our own to the fearful test of a re- 


sistance, on the part of one State, to the authority of the 
I am well persuaded that if there is one class 
of men in the world who will heartily rejoice in the act 
by which South Carolina shall resist the law, it will be the 
champions of despotism in Europe. If there is one event, 
which, more than another, is calculated to check the pro- 
gress of liberal institutions throughout the world, it will 
be the convulsion of this republic. We live, sir, in a great 
crisis of the world’s affairs; in the name of heaven, let us 
not trample into the dust its last and brightest hope. 

I conjure the gentleman to reconsider this matter, not 
merely for his sake, but also for ours. 1 implore him not 
to leave'us. 1 wish-South Carola to stay with us, to 
continue in the enjoyment of the common honors of our 
ancestry, and the common blessings of our heritage. I 
wish the gentleman and his distinguished friends to continue 
to adorn the councils of the nation. I wish tosee them—ay, 
i wish to see him, in the highest places of the Government 
and there is none high enough to add to the honors of his 


country to the uncalculated hazards of that step. 1 beg the! name. I wish myself, as an humble citizen of the republic, 
gentleman to consider that, after all, we enjoy, he enjoys, | expecting nothing in public life, and wondering every day 


a greater share of happiness than ever fell to the lot of any 
other people; greater than we can possibly enjoy if we sever 
the Union. I implore him to call up the recollection of an- 
cient Greece; were they not a patriotic, adventurous, high- 





at my own folly that I do not retire from it to the inoffensive 


blessings of private existence——I say, sir, I wish, for my- 
self, to continue to enjoy the benefits derived to our com- 
mon cuuntry, in all times, from the services of South Ca- 


spirited, glorious people, and did not their wretched feuds} rolina; of her Marions, and Sumpters, and Laurenses; her 
cut wofully short their bright career of honor, and lay their| Rutledges, and Pinckneys, and Lowndeses; of her emi- 
heads at the footstool of a barbarous military despotism?) nent sons now on the stage, and of the gentleman himself, 
Think of the ferocious annals of the Italian republics, and! second to none of them; and when my course shall be run, 
the horrors of border warfare in almost every country in| Ll wish to leave to my children the inheritance of the like 
Europe. This contest is compared by the gentleman} privileges. 
himself to the contest between the colonies and the| In conclusion, sir, I will say that I ardently desire to 
mother country. Sir, how was that contest waged in the| vote for this bill. If it shall receive such amendments as 
revolutionary war? Was all America on one side? How| not to threaten destruction to the great interests endan- 
was it in South Carolina; and is she not as much divided now| gered by its present provisions, it shall have my support. 
asthen? And if the majority of South Carolina resist the| If I vote against it, it will be because such amendments are 
law, in what position will it stand toward the minority?) refused, and because the bill, as it stands, is, as I have ob- 
Is there a shadow of hope that we shall escape the ca-| served, not a compromise, but a sacrifice. 1 beg gentle- 
lamities which have been the consequence of the colli-; men to meet us on this practical ground; to remember that 
sions between neighboring States of kindred blood, inj the interests and rights of our constituents are as dear to us 
every period of time? If we want the virtue to preserve, | as the interests and rights of their constituents are to them; 


what they never had, this beautiful fabric of Government,! and that no adjustment of this distracting question can 
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be fair, satisfactory, or permanent, which asks us to lay!on the completion of the South Carolina Company’s rail. 
the axe at the root of the prosperity of one-half the Union. | road to Hamburg. 

Horry Disraict.—Most of the inhabitants are clad fron 
their own domestic manufactures. 
There have been great emigrations hence to the vall. 


NOTE. 
Extracts from a speech delivered by the honorable D. E. 


Huger, in the House of Representatives of South Carolina, | of the Mississippi, thereby preventing increase of pop. 
in December, 1830. lation. 
*« What, sir, is the oppression we feel? As farasTcan| Conwayborough. The commerce of the place is improv. 
judge, we are more prosperous and happy than any other) ing at present. 2 
nation on earth. We are at peace with all the world.! Marron Disraicr.—There have been considerable en). 
Our commerce, we are told by our own Governor, is in-| grations to the West. 
creasing; ‘that old channels have been widened, andnew} Wu iiamsavre District.-— Williamsburg. Many of 
ones opened to our trade.’ The cotton planter procures|the inhabitants have emigrated to Alabama; but this ha 
for his cotton the Liverpool prices, after deducting costs} recently ceased, and it is believed the population is agai: 
and charges. Our great staples are as high as they were/on the increase. 
prior to 1824. The most deluded do not pretend that} Marinoroven Districr.—Bennettville. This place ws 
the Liverpool market has been affected by our tariff. It} founded in 1818; itis healthful, and at present prospe. 
is not, then, of any direct injurious effect of the system] rous. 
that we complain.” Daxrurneron District.--Manufactures of coarse cottoy 
**Even when in the hands of Southern men, our sec-|cloths and yarns have been carried on, to some extent, 
tional interests were yiclded to the general good. The|at William’s factory, on the Cedar creek, and domestic 
valley of the Mississippi was acquired at the common e€x-| manufactures are found in considerable quantities through 
pense, for the gsecres good; and yet to this we owe the! out the district. 
depreciation of our lands, and the reduced price of our| Society Hill. The extraordinary salubrity of the atmo. 
cotton. To this measure we not only submitted, but were| sphere, and great facilitics for trade, are found so happily 
its most zealous supporters; and were it to do again, we} combined in the locality of Society Hill, as to give assur. 
shoukl approve the measure from its military and political | ance of a growing importance. 
importance to the West; and it is to Southern, to Caroli-| Suarer District.--Bishopville. Here isa very exte: 
na statesmen, we owe the exhausting system of internal] sive tannery. 
improvements.” Kensaaw Distaicr.—Domestic manufactures are cx 
Extract from a speechof Hugh S. Legare, Esq. at the eele- ried on, on a large scale, in many places. . 
bration at Charleston, on the 5th of July, 1831. Camden. Comprising a population of about two thou 


. : : ep . sand two hundred souls, and carrying on an extensive 
“ s [the tariff] policy, that the Govern- . ox ‘ . 
wees weer onan epee trade; it now exhibits the very strongest evidences of pios. 
ment has to bear the blame of whatever evils befall the SHte add thbrorelaaat 
people from natural or accidental causes; that, whether Pp Roce P . Thethine:: ie ti Ya 7 eernarkable 
our misfortunes spring from the barrenness of the earth, wsense yey Sie card pe aber merits ce 
: ° . adaptation of this district, in its soil, aspect, and climate, 
or the inclemency of the seasons, or the revolutions of H ¢ : 
i Rid daa ti to the culture of the vine, that nothing but a lack of pub- 
commerce, or a defective system of domestic and rural}; ee : ‘ ‘ oe 
; ie: Cedi any . ; lic spirit in the wealthier agriculturists prevents it from 
economy, or, in short, from any other source, they are alli \'%. 7 ret i : 
Beatie =~ ; oe ons being one of the first wine countries in the world. 
indiscriminately imputed to the tariff. The decay and PER D ; Cadets He ie Contin: 
desolation which are invading many parts of the lower hae ae aay de ee Sean baa tak 4 teintktderbie 
country; the fallin price of our great staple commodity; rt ation oO ie y ov penorSt ee es Lceattty i a 
the comparative unproductiveness of slave labor, are con- ~~ ease Moa | re acer ae 
fidently declared to be the effects of this odious and ty- 1 on the ae al nor ta . : le Maite ey : All - 
rannical monopoly. Sir, firmly convinced, as I am, that |COW" : ti evtist f it * satfer ‘a fi. a th nh atid 
there is no sort of connexion (or an exceedingly slight hut sult he hs ok ih ms tea = atid Sa a a 
one) between these unquestionable facts and the opera- ie ms vo Se ae ile +t ' o by ee aa 
tion of the tariff law, yet | do not wonder at the indigna- 8 eet ion of | - ee rae ‘aa i a = Beane 
tion which the imposition of such a burden of taxation has | ‘'¥* ° aminution oF her humbers in Wie dast ten years, 


excited in our people inthe present unprosperous state though of only twenty-nine. — Bad eels at 5 
of their affairs.” Lexineton District.—Near Columbia, in this district, 


: is an extensive paper manufactory, the only one in the 
The following extracts from Lockwood’s Geography of] state, omcais manufactures bi vers Geaeeiption are 
South Carolina illustrate several points discussed in carried on, on a large scale, in Lexington; and the inhabit 
the preceding speech. This little work, adapted tothe | ints of this district have long been remarkable for a ge. 
use of schools, and published the present year, at) pera) equality, unobtrusive independence, and uniform) 
Charleston, is recommended by test'monials of the high- | jndustrious and ioral habits. 
est character. Onancesene District.—Large quantities of cotton 
Beavrort Districr.—-Purysburg. Atter languishing goods (domestic) are manufactured in Orangeburg. 
for many years, it has recently become very thriving. Barxwett District.-—The inhabitants of this region 
Robertville is a very prosperous little place. are noted for habits of industry, economy, and indepen: 
Cuanteston Districr.—The eastern side of the city of|dence. Here domestic manufactures are mostly worn. 
Charleston, for more than a mile, presents a succession of| From its climate and soil, Barnwell is admirably adapt: 
projecting wharves, crowded during winter with vessels! ed to the culture of the vine and mulberry. 
lading and unlading their ops ta In the rear of the Everriztp District.—Within one mile of [the town 
wharves are extensive ranges of large warehouses, for the | of] Edgefield, is Landrum’s pottery, forming a village o! 
storage of the produce of the country, for foreign mer-jabout one hundred and fifty inhabitants. Stoneware is 
chandise, and for the use of merchants and factors as/ here extensively manufactured, cheaper, stronger, 20 
counting rooms. Merchants from Georgia, Alabama, | better, than ‘any in Europe, or elsewhere in America 
Tennessee, North and South Carolina, make large pur-| There is another similar pottery on the Cussaboe creek 
chases at the wholesale stores at this time. There has! Here is, also, a cotton factory for coarse fabrics, ona large 
been a great increase in that business within the last four | scale. 


years, and it is hoped it will be considerably augmented! The new and flourishing town of Hamburg stauds « 
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in Georgia. , I 
terprising Henry Schultz. It now enjoys a great trade in 
cotton, flour, tobacco, and grain. The communication 
with Charleston is at present by steamboats; this is some- 
times interrupted from deficiency of water in the river, 
but, on the completion of the railroad to Charleston, its 
commerce must increase ot, 

This district, until lately, had suffered dreadfully from 
emigrations to Georgia, Florida, &e. Some diversity in 
the occupations of the inhabitaitts would remove all dan- 
ger of the recurrence of this evil, and the culture of the 
vine and mulberry would afford this profitably. 

Apssvinte Distaict.—The rivers are the Savannah 
and Saluda, both navigable for cotton boats. The smaller 
streams are Little river, Rocky river, Long Cane, the 
Sapona or Hard Labor, Rocky creek, and the Seeraw, 
Swhich heads near Wallersville. These streams, in their 
courses, are augmented by innumerable rivulets and brooks, 



























nufacturer, and agriculturist, scarcely to be exceeded any 
= where. 
The domestic manufactures of cotton and wool are very 
great. 
Lavrexs Drstaict.—Cotton is the principal produc- 
tion of this district for market. Large quantities of wheat, 











Gof which is sold. Domestic manufactures are here highly 
| important and extensive. 
= Newserny District.--Every description of domestic 
manufactures is to be found extensively in Newberry dis- 
trict. 
Newberry Village. 













about two hundred. 
Farnrieity Distaictr.——Winnsborough. 
ing town. 


cotton gins are sent to all parts of the State. 







tended to. 


to great perfection here. 
SpanTansure Disrricr.— Larlsvilleand Poolesville. Do- 
mestic manufactures are extensively carried on here. 
Spartanburg is rich in minerals. Iron ore, in great 










abound, 

Large quantities of very fine castings, or hollow ware, 
are transported hence to Charleston. 

Gueenvitte Distaict.—The armory iron works are not 
now in Operation, but there are several forges in the dis- 
trict for working iron ore. Manufactures are domestic, 
generally, with the exception of two cotton factories. 

The high destiny of this much favored region is yet to 
bedeveloped. A bountiful Providence has munificently 
afforded every prerequisite; it therefore only remains for 









neighboring districts to resolve that theirs shall be a rich 
wine country, when effort and success will appear but sy- 






be favorable to the production of wine. 


spar, emeralds, with gneiss, granite, green stone, yellow 
ochre, and many others of value. 






manufacture of cloths, for domestic purposes, has been 
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which intersect the country in an astonishing manner, | 
} presenting facilities for the machinery of the artificer, ma- | 


corn, and other grain, are made; and tobacco also, some | 





The very comfortable dwelling-| upon to vote. 
houses, frank and industrious inbabitants, constitute this| cision, that they might be prepared to meet gentlemen one 
#a most agreeable little place, comprising a population of| way or the other on the main question. 





honymous terms; the country being generally believed to| spoken on that subject. 


The minerals found here are iron, lead, titanium, feld-| just conclusions in relation to it? 1 may be wrong 
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the left bank of the Savannah river, opposite to Augusta, | almost coeval with the settlement of the country; they 
This place was founded in 1821 by the en-| were, principally, druggets, sometimes mixed of silk and 


wool. Considerable improvements have been made in the 
quality of the various fabrics of late years; still, the ope- 
— have been, with few exceptions, confined to fami- 
ies. 

‘**The tanning of leather, the manufacturing of saddles, 
shoes, hats, farming utensils, &c. &e., are carried on ex- 
tensively in some parts of the country, but, in general, 
solely for the supply of the respective neighborhoods.” 

Mr. WAYNE contended that the boon vaunted by the 
honorable member from Massachusetts, as given by the re- 
duction on coarse negro cloths, was not a boon of that mag- 
nitude that it was represented to be. But, even if it was, 
that was no reason why the protection should be raised on 
another of the finer, and higher rated, and necessary arti- 
cles of Southern consumption. He saw very clearly the 
drift of the gentlemen who went for the increased protec- 
tion to the wool grower; and he had no doubt that, if this 
amendment prevailed, there would be a further applica- 
tion on that score. As to the new principle by which the 
valuation on the imported article was to be made here, it 
was altogether objectionable, and it must lead to endless 
confusion, by the variance that would be produced as the 
prices would fluctuate in the different markets. 

Mr. SPEIGHT said he would not rise to make a speech 
on the subject, but toimplore the House to come to some 
decision, and let the people of the South at once know 
what was to be the description of compromise that was to 
be offered them. It appeared that they were again getting 
into discussion on the gencral principles of the bill; but no- 
thing as yet appeared by which any man could judge of 
the nature of the compromise on which they were called 
He therefore wished to have a speedy de- 


Mr. DAYAN, of New York, said, in the early part of 


This is a thriv-| the discussion on this bill he had calculated to address the 


House at some considerable length on the general policy 


Articles of almost every description, for domestic use, | of the protecting system, but more particularly on the sub- 
are manufactured in this district; and, from Winnsborough, | ject of the wool-growing interest. 


On this subject, Mr. 
D. said he had prepared himself; but when he saw the 


York Distaicr.—-Domestic manufactures are much at- | impatience of the House, and had witnessed their settled 


| determination to speak less and to act more—a determin- 
Usion Districr.~-Domestic manufactures are carried | ation, Mr. D. said he had most cheerfully acquiesced in, 


he could not consent to throw himself upon their indulg- 


|ence, or to consume one moment of their time unncces- 
sarily. 


Sir, said Mr. D., I would not, at this time, claim 
that indulgence, did I not, in some measure, as a member 


abundance, said to be superior to any other in the United | of the Committee on Manufactures, feel myself called upon 


States, with small quantities of gold, plumbago, titanium, | by the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis. ] 
feldspar, tale, pyrites, and some others, are found in vari-| 


ous parts of the district; whilst granite, marble, and gneiss| 1 cannot, without doing violence to my honest convictions, 
| vote for his amendment. 


Sir, said Mr. D., to that gentleman I distinctly say that 


It was therefore due, Mr. D. 
said, to himself, to the House, and particularly to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, that he should briefly state 
the reasons why he could not, and ought not, to support 
the amendment under consideration. Aware of the im- 
portance of time, at the heel of a long protracted sessiun, 
he said he would not detain the House to exceed ten or 
fifteen minutes. And here, sir, said Mr. D., that I may 
not be misunderstood, I emphatically declare that | have 
always been, and stillam, what is called a tariff man; and, 


the enterprising and patriotic inhabitants of this and the|as such, decidedly in favor of protecting home, to the ex- 


clusion of foreign industry. But, sir, 1 differ widely in 
lmy ideas of protection from many gentlemen who have 
) Sir, said Mr. D., what is protec- 
jtion, and what are its results?’ How do we arrive at any 

g, and all 
|my reasoning on the subject may be radically defective. 
I have arrived at my conclusions in this manner: | have 


The author remarks of the State generally, that ‘ the| taken a given fabric, say one yard of cloth, and inquired 


i what quantity of labor in England would fabricate it~-the 
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price of that labor; what the cost of all the raw materials 
entering into its fabrication; the costs, charges, commis- 
sion, and insurance, in bringing it from England here. I 
have gone through the same process of calculation in re- 
lation to a yard of cloth, of equal quality, manufactured 
here. Ideduct the one from the other, and the differ- 
ence between the two I assume as the distinctive line be- 
tween protection or no protection. As the duty laid on 
this yard of cloth raises above this line you protect, as 
your duty falls below this line, you paralyze, prostrate, 
and ultimately ruin its fabrication. Sir, said Mr. D., it is 
a perversion of the human understanding, when we think 
or believe that we can half protect. Sir, there is no such 
thing as half protection; it must, according to the nature 
of things, be protection or no protection. Sir, said Mr. 
D., am I mistaken in these conclusions? If so, I call on 
gentlemen better informed on this subject to dissipate 
the error. If fam right, I will claim the attention of the 
House a short time, while | examine the result of this pro- 
tection. Here I will respectfully notice the argument of 
my honorable colleague, (Mr. Camsretenc,] who has 
again reiterated the long exploded doctrine, that the duty 
laid on any article was a tax to the extent of the duty on 
the consumer. Sir, said Mr. D., is thisso? Permit me, 
for one moment, to examine the argument. Whenaduty 
is levied on any particular article, that article is most ge- 
nerally at or near its maximum value. In that case, Mr. 
D. said he admitted that the duty operated as a bounty to 
the producer, and a tax to the consumer. But, said Mr. 
D., if that duty is a protecting duty, and the production 
within the capacity of the country, it gives at once an 
impetus to home competition; that competition increases 
production; and, as that production approximates the 
wants of the consumers, the price of the article thus pro- 
tected decreases, until the production equals or exceeds 
the consumption, when the article is reduced to its mini- 
mum value. Does it not, then, clearly and incontroverti- 
bly follow that the duty is no longer a bounty to the pro- 
ducer, but is converted into a fixed protection to the 
consumer? Perhaps, said Mr. D., some gentleman may 
ask me how it is possible for the duty to become a protec- 
tion to the consumer. Because home competition has 
fixed and established a permanency of price and value 
which foreign competition cannot reach. If price and 
value depended on foreign competition, the least revul- 
sion in foreign trade, the least derangement in our com- 
mercial relations, would increase price and value, and, by 
the same operation, diminish the means to pay. Hence, 
it follows that, when the home production equals home 
consumption, the consumer is not affected by any of these 
contingencies. ‘The reverse of this is true, when our 
wants are supplied by foreign labor, and the price regu-/ 
lated by foreign compctition. Sir, said Mr. D., 1 would} 
refer to coarse cotton goods to demonstrate my position—| 
the price per yard, in our market, six cents; the duty} 
eight and three-quarters cents. Why is it, sir, if this duty | 
is a tax to the consumer, that the consumer pays a price 
for it far below the protecting duty? The same question | 
may be asked in relation to nails, and a vast variety of other | 
articles, where the protection has been amply sufficient to} 
encourage home production, and that production reached | 
the wants of the consumer. These, sir, said Mr. D., are | 
my ideas in relation to the protecting system; and to) 
his mind, he said, they were as clearly demonstrated as| 
any problems of Euclid. | 
From the commencement of the session to this day, Mr. 
D. said he had labored so to regulate the tariff of duties, | 
as to promote the general good of the whole, and, at the! 
same time, to do the least possible injury to any of the’ 
parts; to extend all possible relief to the South; and, at the 
same time, to secure reasonable protection to the import-! 
ant interests of the North. Sir, said Mr. D., [ have taken 
a middle course. I have avoided both extremes; I wish 
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to conciliate. I wish to compromise, but I cannot surrep. 
der protection to our home industry. I view the bil] of 
the Committee on Manufactures a bill of compromise 
The amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts, ¢, 
my mind, is not of that character. > The bill is based upon 
principles of general reduction; the amendment is based 
upon principles of a particular increase. In my humble 
opinion, said Mr. D., notwithstanding the able argument 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts to the contrary, the 
operation of the amendment would be totally to prohi); 
the importation of woollen goods. If so, it would be jjly 
calculated to satisfy the complaints of the South; many of 
which complaints, to my mind, are well founded. If we 
say compromise, let us mean compromise. The practical 
operation of the amendment requires some consideration 
It proposes to change the valuation of woollen goods from 
the foreign to the home market; and the duty to be as. 
sessed on the wholesale current price in the principal 
markets in this country. 

Under the operation-of this amendment, a yard of cloth 
in England costing one dollar, the wholesale market price 
in our market is two dollars; the duty fifty per centum. 
The importer pays, therefore, for his yard of cloth jn 
England, one dollar; to the custom-house in New York, 
one dollar: his cloth has, therefore, cost him two dollars 
For what can he sell? Fora sum clearly not above the 
market price. What is that? Two dollars. What is the 
result? He has received the amount he has paid out minus 
the cost, charges, commission, and insurance. Mr. D. said 
he had stated the question in that way to exemplify his 
idea, and to draw the attention of the House to the prac. 
tical operation of the amendment. Change the position 
as you may, you will always find the duty accumulative— 
always resting upon a contingency exclusively within the 
control of the manufacturer. In regulating the standard 
of value of this article, or in fixing the current wholesale 
market value, what agency or control can the importer 
have over them? Tanswer, none. No, sir, it will be found, 
on an examination of the principles contended for, that the 
importer would be completely within the power of the 
manufacturer. 

How, sir, said Mr. D., is the wholesale current market 
value to be established, but by increased or diminished 
supply of an article entering into such a general consump 
tion? Who, sir, will regulate that supply of woollen cloths 
in our principal markets’? Most clearly the manufacturer, 
and none other. When he wishes to depress the market 
value, he will throw in an increased supply; but when he 
wishes to elevate the market value for the purpose of ex- 
cluding foreign importations, he will withhold that supply 
Does it want any time or reasoning to show that by this 
operation the manufacturer has it in his power, when he 
pleases, to drive the importer from our market’ 

National policy has and should always harmonize the 
great branches of national industry. By this amendment 
they are brought into collision. By your legislation you 
would place them in such a relative situation to each other, 
that self-interest would drive them to act in opposite ex- 
tremes. It would be the interest of the manufacturer 
that*the standard of value should be as high as possible; 
and of the importer, that it should be as low as possible 
Sir, said Mr. D., the uncertainty and fluctuations of such 
a system would be ruinous. Suppose, sir, in Charleston 
there was an increased supply of these goods, the price 
would be low; but in Boston there was a diminished 
supply, the price there would be high; the price in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, should fluctuate be- 
tween the two extremes, how would the current market 
value in the principal market be ascertained? Would you 
add the different prices together, and divide them by the 
number of markets? What endless confusion this would 
make! This confusion and uncertainty alone, sir, would 
first deter, but in the end prohibit, these importations 
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sir, said Mr. D., f have one other and a serious and | monopolized the trade to the exclusion of the American 
insuperable objection; it is, sir, that the very opera- merchant, he had two propositions to move as an amend- 
tion which raises the standard value of cloth, reduces the | ment to the amendment of Mr. Davis, which, in their 
standard value of wool. If it is the manufacturer’s inte-| principle, would obviate the objections of the manufac- 
rest occasionally to throw into market but one-half a sup-| turers, and secure the Government in the duties as far as 
ply of cloth, of course he will fabricate only one-half a | that could be done, by making it the interest of the import- 
supply: this would occasion a surplus of wool, the inevita-| er of the foreign goods to make fair and lfnest returns 
ble Pfect of which would be not only to reduce the price | of the value of his woollens, or take the consequences. 
of wool, but to create great fluctuations in that price; this, | Those amendments would not involve what was objection- 
sir, would put the wool grower, as much asthe importer, | able asto a duty upona duty. What they proposed was 
into the hands of the manufacturer. Representing, sir, the course followed in similar cases in England, and it 
as I do, a wool-growing interest, I should be recreant to} was, with the substitution of the word appraiser instead 
my duty and their interest, did I not most solemnly enter of custom-house officer, taken verbatim from the Eng- 
my protest against the amendment, or any other that, lish statutes. Mr. A. then submitted the following, 
would jeopard that interest. | viz. 


Sir, said Mr. D., we are not prepared for this radical! Se. —. And be it further enacted, That the value of all 
change in our policy. By the present existing law and | wool or manufactures of woollens imported into the Unit- 
policy of the country, the more woollen goods the | ed States, upon which duties ad valorem are or shall be 
manufacturer throws into market, the less the im-| levied, shall be ascertained in manner following: the value 
portations of that article, but by the amendment the thereof shall be stated in the entry, and shall be affirmed 
change is so radical, that the less he throws into mar-| by the declaration of the importer or his known agent, 
ket the less the importations. Sir, said Mr. D., 1} written upon the entry, and attested by his signature; 
have already detained the House longer than I pro- | and if any person make such declaration, not be- 

ing the importer or proprietor of such goods, nor 


mised to do. Permit me to make one remark in con- 

clusion, and { will then detain the House no longer. his agent duly authorized by him, such person shall 
Sir, said Mr. D., an imputation was made the other | forfeit five hundred dollars, to be recovered by indict- 

day in this debate, which I have charity to think was not | ment or information before the circuit court of the United 

intended for me, Let that be as it may, I regret exceed-| States for the district within which such entry shall be 


ingly thatany gentleman should, on this floor, mingle the | made; and such declaration shall be made in manner and 

















































































































polities of the day with the adjustment of this all-important | 
question. I also regret, | am pained to find that many | 
important presses are now labormg to make the tariff a 
political question. 

Sir, said Mr. D., can that man possess American feeling 
--can he be a patriot, who seeks to elevate any man or 
set of men on the ruins of his country? 

For myself, sir, I disclaim all political consideration in | 
the adjustment of this question. I am ready to make 
any individual sacrifice. I am ready to sacrifice any | 
man or set of men, rather than sacrifice my country. 
Actuated by these feelings, I have labored on the commit- 
tee with this view, and all my votes shall be directed to 
that object. And if in the end this Union shall be dis- 
solved, yet I will have the consolation, and perhaps the 
only one, that I had contributed my humble exertions and 
feeble aid to save it. 

Mr. BATES, of Maine, went into some calculations to 
show that the effect of the amendment would be to give 
a protection of eighty-five per cent.; and said that he 
was a wool grower himself to some extent, and that he 
deemed fifty per cent. on that article to be such full 
and ample protection, that, if it was not, he would slay 
his sheep and give them to the dogs. So he was of the 
same opinion asto the woollen manufacture, that if fifty 
per cent., simply fifty, apart from other nice calculations, 
as to exchange, the value of the pound sterling, &c., 
was not sufficient to protect that interest, he was pre- 
pared to say he would not vote to give it any protection 
whatever. 

Mr. DAVIS would only say, in reply to the gentleman, 
that he had not made his calculations correctly. 

_ Mr. ADAMS said, when his colleAgue had first intro- 
jduced his amendment, he had not understood that it was 
his intention, when he did so, to include in the market 
valuation the duty upon the article. The effect of that 
part of his amendment had been demonstrated most forci- 
bly by the gentleman from South Carolina to be most 
unjust in its principle——-a duty upon a duty being a thing 
wknown in any country in the world. He must, there- 
fore, vote against it. But as complaints were made by 
the manufacturers, at all times, that frauds were commit- 
ted in consequence of the foreign valuations, and by 
Which the drab gaitered gentry, as they were called, 
Vou. VIII.-- 


90" 
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\for the use of the United States. 


form following, and shall be binding upon the person by 


| or in behalf of whom the same shall be made; that is to 


say: **I, A. B. do hereby declare that I am [the impert- 
er, or authorized by the importer] of the goods contained 
in this entry, and that I enter the same [stating which, if 
part only] at the sum of -—-— . Witness my hand the 
-— day of A. Bo” 
Sec. ~-. And be it further enacted, ‘That if, upon examina- 
tion, by the appraisers, of any goods, wares, or merchan- 





| dise so entered, and so valued, it shall appear to them 


that they are not valued according to the true value 


, thereof, it shall be lawful for the collector, or the person 


performing the duties of collector of the port at which 


| such entry and valuation shall have been made, to detain 


and secure said goods, wares, and merchandise within five 
days, and to take such goods, wares, and merchandise, 
And if a different 
rate of duty shall be charged upon any goods, wares, or 
merchandise, according as the value of the same shall be 
described in the entry to be above, or to be below any 
particular price or sum, and they shall be entered so as to 
be liable to the lower rate of duty, and it shall appear to 
the appraisers that such goods, wares, or merchandise, by 


_reason of their real value, are properly liable to the high- 


er rate of duty, it shall be lawful for the collector in hke 
manner to take such goods, wares, and merchandise, for 
the use of the United States. And the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall thereupon, in any such cases, cause the 
amount of such valuation, together with an addition of 
ten per centum thereon, and also the duties ‘paid upon 
such entry, if any such have been paid, to be paid to 
the importer o¢ proprietor of such goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise, in full satisfaction for the same, and shall 
dispose of such goods, wares, and merchandise, for 
the benefit of the United States; and if the produce of 
such sale shall exceed the sums so paid, and all charges 
incurred by the United States, one-half of the surplus 
shall be given to the officers who had detained and 
taken the said goods, wares, or merchandise, and the 
money retained for the use of the United States shall be 
paid into the hands of the collector of the customs, and 
carried to account as duties of customs. 

Mr. BURGES inquired if the importer was to return 
the value of the goods in this country or in England. 
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Mr. ADAMS replied, the value wherever the importer | Bates, Briggs, Bucher, Bullard, Burd, Choate, Lewis 
made his custom-house entry. Condict, Silas Condit, Eleutherns Cooke, Bates Cook, 

Mr. BURGES then said that the real evil of which the Cooper, Crane, Crawford, Creighton, Jobn Davis, Deay. 
manufacturing interest complained, was the eternal war {Row Denny, Doddridge, Ellsworth, George Ev: ans, J. 
waged against them by the English manufacturer; and he , Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Everett, Ford, Gren. ll, 
proceeded to show how, under the provisions of this | Hodges, Heister, Hughes, Huntington, Ing gersoll, Jenifer, 
amendment, an English manufacturer, by throwing sud- Kendall, Adam King, Marshal!, Robert McCoy, McKep. 


Fae et an er eer eee 


denly upon the market a large quantity of goods, c could | 
at once reduce the market value below even the cost of 
the goods. Having thus accomplished a fall in the price, 
there was nothing to preventhim from making still further 
larger shipments, upon which, as the duty was to be paid 
at the market value, he would pay the lowest duty, and 


nan, Milligan, Pearce, Pendleton, Potts, Randolph, John 
| Reed, Semmes, Slade, Southard, Stanberry, Stewart, 
Storrs, Sutherland, Taylor, J Thomson, Tracy, Vance, 
Vinton, Washington, Watmough, Wilkin, W heeler, El. 
sha Whittlesey, Frederick Whittlesey, Edward D. W hi te, 
, Young.--70. 


afterwards could; by holding over, realize his own prices. | NAYS.—Messrs. Adams, Alexander, Anderson, Ap. 


He rather thought that the foreign valuation, when prices 
were more equally made, in places not subject to the 
danger of such a fluctuation, would be more safe for the 
home manufacturer. 


The yeas and nays having been ordered on demand of , 


Mr. Avams, the question on his amendment was put, and 
decided as follows: 


YEAS.—Messrs. Adams, Alexander, Anderson, Arm- | 


strong, Arnold, Barringer, John Blair, Boon, Burd, Chan- 
dler, Chinn, Clay, Clayton, Corwin, Craig, Crane, Da- 
venport, Dewart, Findlay, Ford, Gaither, Gilmore, T. 
H. Hall, Hawkins, Heister, thrice, Isacks, R. M. Jolinson, 
C. Johnson, Kavanagh, H. King, Kerr, Leavitt, Lecompte, 
Lent, Mann, Mardis, Mason, McDuffie, McIntire, Mercer, 
Muhlenberg, Newton, Patton, Pearce, Pierson, Plummer, 


Randolph, Roane, Sem:nes, William B. Shepard, Smith, | 


, 


Southard, Speight, Spence, Standifer, Taylor, Philemon | 
Thomas, J. Thomson, Tracy, Vinton, Wardwell, Wash- ; 
ington, Wayne, Wilkin, Frederick Whittlesey, Wilde, 
Williams, Worthington.--68. : 
NAYS.—Messrs. Chilton Allan, Heman Allen, Allison, 
Appleton, Archer, Ashley, Babcock, Banks, Noyes Bar- 
ber, John S. Barbour, Barnwell, Isaac C. Bates, James 
Bates, Beardsley, Bell, Bethune, James Blair, Bouldin, 
Briggs, Bucher, Bullard, Burges, Cambreleng, Carson, | 
Choate, Claiborne, Coke, Lewis Condict, Silas Condit, 


Conner, Eleutheros Cooke, Bates Cooke, Cooper, Craw-'s 


ford, Creighton, Daniel, John Davis, Warren R. Davis, 


Daya, Dearborn, Denny, Doddridge, Doubleday, Ells- | 


worth, George Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, 
Horace Everett, Fekicr, Fitzgerald, Foster, Gordon, 
Greanell, Griffin, William Hall, Harper, Hawes, Hodges, 
Hoffman, Hogan, Horn, Howard, Hubbard, Hughes, 
Huntington, Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenifer, Spe. Kendall, 
Kennon, John King, Lamar, Lansing, Letcher, Lewis, 
Marshall, Maxwell, Robert McCoy, McKay, McKennan, 
Milligan, ‘T. R. Mitchell, Nuckolls, Pendieton, Pitcher, 
Polk, Potts, John Reed, Edward C. Reed, Rencher, Rus- 
sel, A. H. Shepperd, Slade, Soule, Stanberry, Stewart, 

Storrs, Sutherland, Francis Thomas, Wiley Thompson, 
Vance, Ward, Watmough, Weeks, Whecler, Elisha 
Whittlesey, Campbell P. White, Edward D. White, 
Wickliffe, Young.—-111. 

So Mr. Apams’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. E. EVERETT suggested to Mr. Davis, as a mo- 
dification of his ame ndment, the following, viz. to reduce 
the ad valorem duty on all manufactures of wool, or of which 
wool is a component part, and on ready made clothing, 
from forty to thirty-five per cent.; also, to reduce the ad 
valorem duty on flannels and baizes from twenty to six- 
teen cents the square yard. 

Mr. DAVIS declared that this was against his own con- 
viction, but he would, in consequence of the suggestion 
of many friends around him, accept the suggestion, and 
modify his amendment according to it. 

The question on the amendment of Mr. D. as modified, 
was then put, and it was deciled as follows: 

YEAS.-—~—Messrs. Chilton Allan, Hleman Allen, Allison, 
Appleton, Arnold, Babcock, Banks, N. Barber, Isaac C 


cher, Armstrong, Ashley, John S. Barbour, Barnwell, 
Barringer, James Bates, Beardsley, Bell, Bergen, Be 
thune, James Blair, John Blair, Boon, Bouck, Bouldin, 
Branch, JohnC. Brodhead, Burges, Cambreleng, Carson, 
Chandler, Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, Clayton, Coke, Con 
ner, Corwin, Coulter, Craig, Davenport, Warren R. Da. 
, vis, Dayan, Dewart, Doubleday, Felder, Findlay, Fitzge. 
rald, Foster, Gaither, Gilmore, Gordon, Griffin, Thomas 
H. Hall, William Hall, Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, Hoff 
;man, Hogan, Horn, ‘Howard, Hubbard, lirie, Irvir 
| Isacks, Jewett, Richard M. Johnson, Cave Jobnson, Ka 
‘vanagh, Kennon, John King, Henry King, Kerr, Lamar, 
| Lansing, Leavitt, Lecompte, Lent, Lewis, Lyon, Man», 
; Mardis, Mason, Maxwell, McCarty, McDuffic, Mclatire, 
: McKay, Mercer, Thomas R. Mitchell, Mulilenberg, New 
ton, Nuckolls, Patton, Pierson, Pitcher, Plummer, Polk, 
Edward C. ay Rencher, Roane, Root, Russel, Wm. 
|B. Shepard, A. H. Shepperd, Smith, Soule, Speight, 
| Spence, set fer, Stephens, Francis ‘Thomas, Philemon 
| Thomas, Wiley Thompson, Verplanck, Ward, Wardwell, 
| Wayne, Weeks, C. P. White, Wickliffe, Wilde, Williams, 
| Worthington.--118. 

| Sothe amendment was rejected, 

| Mr. REED, of New York, then proposed an amend 
ment to reduce the duty on all manufactures of silk, or 
jof which silk shall be a component part, (except sewi 
silk, which is rated at forty per cent.) from « ight en to ten 
‘per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. JEWETT demanded the yeas and nays on that mo- 
tion; which were ordered. 

Mr. FOSTER moved to reduce the duty to fifteen 
cent.: 

The question on which, as the highest rate, was first pu’, 
and negatived. 

The question was then taken on the amendment of M 
-Rexp, and decided as follows: 

YEAS.~--Messrs. Anderson, Appleton, Archer, Bab- 
cock, Noyes Barber, Barringer, Barstow, Isaac ( bat 
James Bates, Beardsley, Bergen, Bouck, BB 0 
Briggs 8, Bullard, Cambreleng, Carson, Choate, C 

Collier, Lewis Condict, Silas Condit, Conner, F leuther 

Cooke, Bates Cooke, Corwin, € oulter, Craig, Cra 
Cromford, John Davis, Dayan, Dearborn, Denny, & 
worth, George Evans, Joshua Evans, EB. Everett, Hor 
Everett, Ford, Gaither, Gilmore, Gordon, Grennell, 1 
H. Hall, Heister, Hoffman, Hogan, Huntington, fi 
Ingersoll, Jarvis, Jenifer, Jewett, Kendall, Kennon, J 
King, Henry King, Lent, Mason, Marshall, Maxwell, R 
bert McCoy, Mclutire, McKay, McKennan, Milligan, 


- . MN 
Muhlenberg, Newnan, Newton, Patton, Pearce, Pendle: 


ton, Pierson, Pitcher, Potts, John Reed, Edward ( 
Reed, Roane, Russel, Semmes, William B. Shep 
Slade, Smith, Stanberry, Stephens, Storrs, Sutherla 
Taylor, Philemon Thomas, ‘Tracy, Verplanck, Vint 
W arr dwell Washington, W atmot ih, Wayne, Wilk 
Vheele: LE lisha Whit! lesey, Freder rok W hiftles« y, Can 
bell P. “White, Edward DPD. Whit Wilde, Willa 
Young.-—107. 

NAYS.-- Messrs. Adams, Alexandir, C. Allan, U 
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jen, Allison, Armstrong, Arnold, Ashley, Banks, John S./to alter a provision of such ruinous tendency. He be- 
Rarbour, Barnwell, Bell, Bethune, John Blair, Boon,| sought them to save the farmer, if they could feel no 
Branch, John C. Brodhead, Bucher, Burd, Burges,|sympathy for the manufacturer, from the injury with 
Chandler, Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, Coke, Cooper, Creigh-| which his interests were threatened by this feature of the 
ton, Davenport, Warren R. Davis, Dewart, Doddridge, | bill. To pass it in its present shape would bring great em- 
Doubleday, Duncan, Felder, Findlay, Fitzgerald, Foster, | barrassment upon two important branches of domestic 
Griffin, William Hall, Hammons, Harper, Hawes, Haw-| industry. 
kins, Hodges, Horn, Howard, Hubbard, Hughes, Irvin, Mr. DOUBLEDAY moved to increase the valuation 
Isacks, R. M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Kavanagh, Adam| forty to fifty cents. After a desultory conversation, in 
King, Kerr, Lamar, Lansing, Leavitt, Lecompte, Letcher, | which Messrs. VINTON, HORN, ADAMS, SPEIGHT, 
Lewis, Lyon, Mann, Mardis, McCarty, McDuffie, Mercer, land GRENNELL participated, the amendment of Mr. D. 
Nuckolls, Plummer, Polk, Randolph, Rencher, Root,! was negatived——yeas 58, nays 130. 
Augustine H. Shepperd, Soule, Southard, Speight,| ‘The question was then put on the amendment of Mr. 
Spence, Standifer, Stewart, F. Thomas, Wiley Thomp-| Apams, which was also negatived—yeas 86, nays 100. 
son, John Thomson, Vance, Ward, Weeks, Worthing-| Mr. A. then moved to reduce the minimum valuation 
ton.—-87. to thirty-five per cent., and remarked that upon the issue 
So the amendment was agreed to. of the vote on this amendment would depend whether 
Mr. ADAMS observed that, since the hill was intro-| the bill would pass or not. 
duced, there was a greater disparity caused in the differ-| Mr. JENIFER said, though he voted against the 
ent wools and yarn, than it was contemplated that there| amendment proposing thirty-three and a third per cent., 
would be, which it was necessary for the interest of the| yet he would feel jt his duty to support thirty-five per 
manufacturers to have rated more in proportion to one | cent. 
another. ‘The disparity between the wool duty free, and| Mr. BLAIR, of South Carolina, moved an adjournment 
the advance on other wool from four cents per pound, | of the House; which was negatived—yeas 74, nays 87. 
and thirty-five to forty per cent. ad valorem, and the| Mr. BARRINGER admitted that, under the circum- 
increased duty upon woollen yarn from thirty-five to! stances stated, the rate of forty per cent. might be possi- 
fifty per cent., gave some reason to apprehend that the) bly too great a disparity; not to bring the valuation too 
provisions of the bill would operate injuriously to|low, however, he moved thirty-seven and a half per cent. 
the manufacture of satinets, if some alteration was — The question on which being put, was negatived. 
made: and as that manufacture embraced four-fifths of the} Mr. ADAMS demanded the yeas and nays on his mo- 
whole woollen manufacture of the country, it was an ob-| tion, which were ordered, and being taken, were as fol- 
ject of most serious consideration. He moved, therefore, to| lows: 
reduce the value upon which the ad valorem duty on} YEAS.—Messrs. Adams, Chilton Allan, H. Allen, Alli- 
which kerseys, &e. shall be assessed, from forty cents ajson, Appleton, Armstrong, Arnold, Babcock, Banks, 
square vard to thirty-three and a third cents per square] Noyes Barber, Barstow, Isaac C. Bates, Beardsley, John 
yard. Blair, Briggs, Bucher, Bullard, Burd, Burges, Choate, 
This amendment was opposed by Messrs. CAMBRE-/ Collier, Lewis Condict, Silas Condit, Eleutheros Cooke, 
LENG and WAYNE, and was advocated by Messrs. | Bates Cooke, Cooper, Corwin, Coulter, Crane, Crawford, 
ELLSWORTH and APPLETON. Creighton, John Davis, Dayan, Dearborn, Denny, Dewart, 
Mr. GRENNELL, of Mass., said this amendment was) Ellsworth, George Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward Eve- 
important to an extensive branch of our manufacturing! rett, Horace Everett, Gilmore, Grennell, Hodges, Heis- 
industry. Jt had been shown that if foreign cloths, of| ter, Hogan, Horn, Hughes, Huntington, Ihrie, Ingersoll, 
the description mentioned, namely, kerseys, plains, &c.,| Irvin, Jenifer, Jewett, Kendall, Adam King, John King, 
costing forty cents the square yard, were to be admitted} Henry King, Leavitt, Mann, Marshall, Maxwell, McCar- 
under a duty of five per cent. ad valorem, the satinet in-| ty, Robert McCoy, McKennan, Mercer, Milligan, Muh- 
terest in this country would be greatly injured, if not ut-| lenberg, Newton, Pearce, Pendleton, Pierson, Pitcher, 
terly destroyed. Not that this identical article would be} Potts, Randolph, John Reed, Russel, Wm. B. Shepard, 
extensively imported, under the provision of the bill, or| Slade, Smith, Southard, Stanberry, Standifer, Stephnns, 
under the amendment of the gentleman from New York;| Stewart, Storrs, Sutherland, Taylor, Philemon Thomas, 
but either would open the door for the admission of| John Thomson, Tracy, Vance, Vinton, Wardwell, Wash- 
foreign cloths, which would come in direct and injurious | ington, Watmough, Wilkin, Wheeler, Elisha Whittlesey, 
competition with the satinet in the American market.| Frederick Whittlesey, Edward D. White, Young.—102. 
There is a vast amount of capital and labor embarked in} NAYS.—Messrs. Adair, Alexander, Anderson, Archer, 
this manufacture. And surely gentlemen will pause be-| John S. Barbour, James Bates, Bell, Bethune, James 
fore they do an act which may prostrate it at once. | Blair, Boon, Bouck, Bouldin, John C. Brodhead, Cam- 
But, sir, said Mr. G., this is not the only interest that} breleng, Carson, Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, Clayton, Coke, 
will suffer by admitting foreign cloths, costing forty to| Conner, Craig, Davenport, Warren R. Davis, Doubleday, 
fifty cents the square yard, at a low duty. Gentlemen} Duncan, Felder, Findlay, Fitzgerald, Foster, Gaither, 
should remember that nearly two-thirds of all the wool) Gordon, Griffin, Thomas H. Hall, Wm. Hall, Hammons, 
grown in this country goes into the manufacture of sati-| Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, Hoftman, Howard, Hubbard, 
nets. It may be said to create the market for it. Strike a|Isacks, Jarvis, R. M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Kavanagh, 
blow that shall cripple that manufacture, and you greatly |Kennon, Kerr, Lamar, Lecompte, Lent, Lewis, Lyon, 
diminish the consumption of American wool. A fabric. Mardis, Mason, McDuffie, McIntire, McKay, Thomas R. 
will be oe to drive the domestic article from the Mitchell, Newnan, Nuckolls, Patton, Plummer, Polk, E. 
market, of which the raw material and the labor employ- C. Reed, Rencher, Roane, Root, Semmes, A. H. Shep- 
ed in the manufacture will be wholly foreign. Thus, by perd, Soule, Speight, Spence, Francis Thomas, Tomp- 
an act of legislation you prostrate the interest of the| kins, Verplanck, Ward, Wayne, Weeks, C. P. White, 
wool grower, and introduce the foreigner in his place. It) Wickliffe, Wilde, Williams, Worthington.—85. 
is IN vain that you offer him protection, by imposing a So the amendment was agreed to. 
heavy duty on imported wool, if you destroy, at the same} Mr. ALEXANDER then rose and remarked that the 
time, the only manufacture that gives him a market. ‘tenth section of the bill proposes a drawback in cons‘dera- 
: Mr. G. called upon gentlemen who felt specially tion of various duty paid articles being used in the con- 
ound to watch over the agricultural interest on that floor, | struction of ships and vessels, of from two dollars and fifty 
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cents to one dollar and twenty-five cents per ton, ac- 
cording to the tonnage, &c., which was a novel principle 
in the revenue laws, and one he could not sanction. He 
would repeat the remark applied by the honorable gentle- 
man as to the last amendment—that upon its being retain- 
ed would perhaps depend the passage of the present bill. 
He moved to strike it out. But before any decision could 
be taken thereon, 
The House adjourned. 























the tenth section of this bill to introduce a system of bouy- 
ties toa particular interest. I know that bounties haye 
been allowed to a particular class of fishing vessels; t}. 
object of which has been avowed and admitted to be tie 
necessity of thus increasing the naval arm of the Goyer). 
ment by encouraging our fishing vessels as the best nurse; 
for seamen. This bill proposes, under the soft name ¢¢ 
drawback, to go still further. Once admit the principle, 
and then that surplus revenue produced by high duties 
imposed for the protection of manufactures will be dis. 
tributed, by way of drawback, (bounties,) to this same 
manufacturing interest, to indemnify it for ‘* the duties im. 
posed on the several articles used.” I invite the particular 
attention of this House to the language of thissection. | 
regret that so much time was consumed in discussing gene. 
ral principles connected with this subject, and that now 
we are called upon to settle the details of this bill when 
the patience of the House is exhausted. Wearied ang 
impatient as I know them to be, the members will bear 
with mea few moments. I shall not detain them long. [Mr. 
W. read the section which it is proposed to strike from 
the bill.} 

Now, sir, this is called a drawback, not of the duties 
paid by the shipbuilder or owner upon the articles which 
he may use, but it is said to be in consideration of the 
duties imposed on the several articles used in the con- 
struction and fitting of vessels, and it is provided that 
there be allowed a drawback at the rate of two dollars 
per ton on registered vessels, of one dollar and twenty- 
five cents on enrolled and licensed vessels, except steam- 
boats, and upon steamboats fifty cents per ton. This 
drawback is to be paid the owner or builder of vessels, 
whether he uses the foreign or domestic material. If there 
be any truth inthe position, that import duty has had, and 
still has, a tendency to cheapen the article, both fo. 
reign and domestic, (and I could quote the authority of 
many speeches on this floor, at this and other sessions, in 
support of it, about which, however, I say nothing, ) then, 
Task, upon what principle is the right claimed to tak 
from the public treasury the money of the people, and 
pay it tothe builder or owner of a ship? If the ship- 
builder uses nothing but domestic iron and domestic cord- 
age, and sail duck, then the consideration upon which your 
bill says he shall be paid the two dollars per ton does not 
exist, for upon them there have been paid no import 
duties, unless the advocates of this section are prepared to 
admit the anti-tariff doctrine, that an import duty for pro- 



























Turspay, June 26. 


The following letter was presented by the SPEAKER 
to the House, and read: 


To the Speaker of the House of Representatives: 


Sir: I beg leave through you to tender to the House of 
Representatives the resignation of my office as their Ser- 
geant-at-arms. A long course of kindness, first shown to 
my father, and then extended to me from my earliest years, 
demands an expression of gratitude which I feel at this 
moment very inadequate suitably to make. I have fallen 
into unexpected misfortunes, which, I am but too sensible, 
have led me into error. 

The books and papers committed to my charge are here- 
with surrendered to the Committee of Accounts for settle- 
ment. 

J. O. DUNN. 

Wasutncton, June 25, 1832. 


After some conversation as to the proper mode of dis- 
posing of this letter, it was, on motion of Mr. WHIT- 
TLESEY, of Ohio, referred to the Committee of Ac- 
counts; and it was ordered, on motion of Mr. WICKLIFFE, 
that the Doorkeeper of the House (Overton Carr, Esq.) 
do discharge the duties of Scrgeant-at-arms until the next 
session of Congress. 

The bill to incorporate the St. Francis Road Company, 
coming up for a third reading, it was debated at length 
until twelve o’clock, when, before any question could be 
taken thereon, 

The House proceeded to the consideration of the bill 
to regulate 


THE TARIFF. 


The question recurring on the amendment moved by 
Mr. ALexanneRr, of Virginia, to strike out the tenth sec- 
tion of the dill, which provides that, in consideration of 
the duties imposed on the several articles used in the con-/|tection operates as a tax, and increases the price to the 
struction and fitting out of ships, &c., there be allowedjconsumer. This section was introduced into the form of 
a drawhack of two dollars per ton on registered vessels, | the bill sent us by the Secretary of the Treasury as the basis 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per ton on enrolled andj of a compromise of this agitating and all-distracting ques- 
licensed vessels, except steamboats, and fifty cents per|tion. It attracted my attention then, and met my most de- 
ton on steamboats, &c. cided disapprobation; but I discover it has found favor with 

Mr. C. P. WHITE, of New York, moved the following|the Committee on Manufactures, whose chairman as yet 
as an amendment, viz. has not favored the House with any reason why it should 

‘* Strike out all after the word ‘enacted,’ and insert/receive its sanction. 
that there shall be a tonnage drawback in proportion to} If it be true, sir, that by your system of imposts, either 
the duty paid on iron, hemp, duck, &c., used in the/for revenue or protection, the navigating interest is op- 
equipment of ships.” pressed, relieve it from that oppression by repealing the 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said that it was no commonplace re-|taxes; do not impose the burden, and then take the money 
mark with him now to say that it was with regret he, at}of the people to indemnify those whom your legislation 
this late hour of the session, felt himself compelled to oc-| oppresses. 
cupy any portion of the time of the House. Incommon| If, by imposing the duty upon iron, upon hemp, sail 
with others, he had felt a strong desire to express his opi-|duck, and cordage, the shipping and navigating interest is 
nions upon the subject of the protective system, but|compelled to pay more for those articles, reduce the duties. 
he had given place to those whose information and know- Why call upon the whole community to contribute out o! 
ledge had given them higher claims to the attention of the |the public revenue a sum of money to indemnify the sbip- 
House. We have now arrived at that stage in the pro-|builder or owner for the injury you have inflicted upon 
gress of the bill when it is the duty of every member to/him for the benefit of any other particular interest’ Si, 
watch its details, to give a reasonable time for investiga-|{ not only deny the justice of such an act, but wholly 
tion into the principles which may be involved in any of|deny your constitutional power to do it. If you think it 


them, and especially when a new one was proposed to be is just and right, and the power belongs to you, then call 
introduced. For the first time ‘t is covertly attempted by |things by their right name; strike from the section the 
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people of this country understand that they are taxed to| 
pay a bounty to any interest, I care not what, my word for 
it, your law will not long survive one term of service in this 
House. But, sir, if the shipbuilder has to pay more for) 
his iron in consequence of your import duties, do not} 
your blacksmith and other mechanics do the same? Does 

not the farmer also pay in the same proportion? Does not | 
the builder of a steam mill (saw or grist) also equally | 
feel the effects of this import duty upon iron? Then why | 
not allow to these, *‘in consideration of the duties imposed | 
on the several articles used,” a drawback? | 

If the principle involved in this section was a sound one, | 
if it was free from all constitutional objections, the odious | 
discrimination which it makes between vessels and steam- | 
boats, and especially between enrolled or coasting vessels 
and steamboats, would with me constitute a sufficient rea- 
son for voting to strike it from the bill. 

Will the honorable chairman inform us of the social 
which exist for this discrimination? Why itis that he who | 
builds a ship of three hundred tons receives his bounty of | 
six hundred, or three hundred and fifty dollars; when he | 
who builds a steamboat of the like size, costing as much, | 
if not more, is to receive but one hundred and fifty dol-| 
lars? Is it because the navigation of steamboats costs | 
less? No, Isit because the annual loss, the sinking fund } 
of this interest, is less? No; that is greater. I speak ad-| 
visedly as to the interest in the West, because this loss is | 
equal to sixteen per cent. per annum, upon a capital of | 
$3,300,000, viz. $560,000 per annum. Sir, the annual | 
expense of the navigation of steamboats on the Western | 
waters alone is upwards of $5,000,000. 
of the navigation of an equal number of tons of shipping, 
say thirty-eight thousand five hundred tons, so great? I 
undertake to say it is not. But, sir, [ am answered by one 
gentleman near me that steamboats consume no cordage 
or sail duck, and that is the reason. This, perhaps, would 
be, to some extent, a good cause for the discrimination, if 
ii were not more than counterbalanced by the greater 
quantity of iron and other materials subject to a duty upon 
importation, used in the construction of steamboats. I am 
uninformed as to the quantity of iron a vessel of three 
hundred tons would require, but I am confident that a 
steamboat of the same tonnage, including engine and ma- 
ichinery, will consume at least double the quantity which 
the ship will require. 

If this bounty is intended to indemnify the ship and 
steamboat builder for the loss they sustained in conse- 
quence of your duties upon the articles they consume, 
that indemnity should be proportionable to the injury in- 
flicted on each. And should the House refuse to rid the 
bill of this objectionable feature, I shall at a proper time 
move to amend it so as to destroy this invidious distinction 
between ships and steamboats. But, sir, this section has 
no fitness in this bill. 1 understand this to be a bill de- 
signed to lessen taxation and to reduce the revenue: some 
gentlemen call it a bill of compromise, others a bill of 
peace, and of mutual concession, and of sacrifice too, I 
presume, for I discover the small interest which Kentucky 
has at stake in the present protective system, viz. her cot- 
ton bagging, is to be surrendered as a peace-offering to 
Alabama and Tennessee: South Carolina and Virginia are 
to be made contented and happy by a five per cent. duty 
on negro cotton; and the iron interest in Pennsylvania is 
to be consoled for the loss of seven dollars duty upon the 
ton of iron by this drawback--for this bounty out of the 
public money to the shipbuilder. In this way she is to be 
told that her iron will sustain no loss in the competition 
with foreign iron, because this douceur to the shipbuilder 
will enable him to give more for the domestic or the fo- 
reign article. 

The avowal of the principle upon which this section of 
the bill is based, the preamble it contains as an induce- 
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word drawback, and insert the word bounty. Let the| 


upon the record, that your impost and protective system 


jlicensed vessels, and fifty cents to steamboats, as a draw- 


Is the expense |boat but fifty cents? 





















ment to this grant of money from the treasury, allow me 
to say to the friends of this system, furnishes the oppos- 
ers of the protective policy with an admitted argument 


has failed, as it relates to this interest, tocheapen consump- 
tion; for that reason, | invoke them to unite with me and 
strike it out. I shall be mistaken, sir, if the arguments of 
gentlemen in support of this section will not be reversed. 
I shall be deceived if they will not have to borrow the 
arguments of the anti-tariff and free trade party in this 
House to sustain this provision of the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Maine, said he had intended to 
have given his views on the bill before the House, but, as 
he had not been able to obtain the floor while it was be- 
fore the Committee of the Whole, and as he hoped its 
details would be gone through without further delay, he 
should confine himself to the proposition of the gentle- 
man from Virginia to strike out the tenth section of the bill. 

By this section the shipping interest would receive 
some little benefit, and he did not wish to see it struck 
out, unless something better was put in its place.: It 
proposed to give two dollars per ton to registered vessels, 
and one dollar and a quarter per ton to enrolled and 


back of part of the duties paid on the materials used in 
their construction, and, excepting a small reduction on 
hemp and iron, is the only relief the bill proposed to this 
great and important national interest. 

The gentleman from Kentucky had inquired, why this 
distinction between ships and steamboats? Why allow 
the registered vessel two dollars per ton, and the steam- 
The reason was obvious, even be- 
tween the coasting vessel and the steamboat, and still 
more so in favor of the vessel engaged in foreign trade. 
The steamboat paid no duty on duck and cordage; which 
two items alone would amount to more than double all 
the drawback or bounty proposed: her competition, too, 
was not with foreign boats that paid less duties, but with 
boats equally taxed on the materials, and in their con- 
struction. The gentleman said, if the steamboat used 
less duck and cordage, she used more iron. In this the 
gentleman was mistaken. The boat built to run in our 
rivers was of slender and light construction; the size or 
length of the bolts would not compare with those used 
in the thick and substantial timbers and planks of a ship; 
nor would her chains or anchors; and, even including her 
boiler, the boat would not use more iron than the ship; 
and fifty cents per ton for a steamboat was as great 
proportional drawback of duty paid on her materials, as a 
dolar and a quarter is to the coaster, or two dollars to 
the foreign trader. 

The ship owners had been, and were now, more 
heavily taxed than any other class in the community, and, 
if the motion of the gentleman from Virginia prevailed, 
their burdens would remain unlightened, while all other 
classes were relieved. The gentleman from Virginia, and 
all the gentlemen from the South, had grievously com- 
plained of the burdens imposed on them by the existing 
high duties on imports, and he admitted they had just 
cause of complaint. But he would ask the gentleman 
from Virginia to point out a single interest or branch of 
industry in the South, or in any quarter of the country, 
that was burdened with such duties as by the existing 
laws were imposed on the tonnage of the United States. 
There was not an item in the whole tariff, that was so 
direct and exclusive a tax on any portion of the South, as» 
was the duty on sail duck, on tonnage, on the ship owner. 
The duty on cotton bagging, he admitted, was a tax 
directly on the cotton planter, but the bill proposed to 
reduce the duty more than one-third on that article, 
while on duck it did not provide the least reduction. 
The amount of duty paid annually by ship owners on 
| duck alone was more than all the drawback proposed 
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by this section; and, besides that enormous duty, they | facturers would re-appear in our country. The charyes 
paid the whole duty on hemp, and bore a heavier pro- of importation of hemp, an article of great bulk, would 
portion of the duty on iron than any other men in the) always give a protection to domestic hemp of at least fifty 


country. 

Mr. A. said he would prefer a direct reduction of the 
duty on hemp, duck, and iron, to this indirect reduction, 
and he should cheerfully vote for the amendment propos- 
ed by the gentleman from New York, which went to 
relieve the ship owner of all duties on these important 
articles; but if that amendment did not prevail, he hoped 


iper cent.; 2 protection quite sufficient, in his Opinion, 
for any thing the country or condition of the people was 
| prepared to produce. 

As to duck, Mr. A. said there were but two manufye. 
tories of linen duck in this country; at least, he knew of 
but two, and both small affairs, and wholly incompetent 
ito supply the wants of the country. If there were more, 


the section would not be stricken out. gentlemen would correct him. The condition of {ie 
The argument in favor of high duties had ever been, \largest of these establishments, he recollected, was ex. 
that, by excluding or increasing the price of the foreign |mined into in 1828. It had been fostered by most advap. 
article thus taxed, our own labor was stimulated and en- itageous contracts with the Navy Department. Much was 
couraged, which in the end would give us a better and | then said of the superior quality of its duck, and there were 
cheaper article of domestic production. ‘This was the | certificates in abundance to show it was better, and in fact 
argument for increasing the duty on hemp and duck, and cheaper, in the end than foreign duck. Still, as forcign 
he would now ask any gentleman who advocated high | duck was preferred by the ship owners, and the establish. 
duties, if their expectations and predictions on these arti-| ment represented to be languishing, Congress granted all 
cles had been realized. By the tariffs of 1824 and 1828, |the duty prayed for on foreign duck, to compel the mer- 
the duty on hemp was raised to sixty dollars per ton; not|chants to open their eyes and understand their own inte. 
for revenue, but, as the advocates of high taxes said, to/rests, and to force them to purchase this cheaper and 
encourage and protect the farmer. The experiment of|better article. But he would admit that the duck manu 
protection of this article had now been tried for eight /facturer was not benefited by the act of 1828. For, not. 
years, and he again asked if the high duty had brought} withstanding that act granted this manufacturer all the 
a supply of domestic hemp, as was predicted. Had the|duty he asked on foreign duck, it so increased the duty 
enormous duty induced the farmers to turn hemp growers! on hemp and flax that he was worse off, with his request 
to any extent, and, by their production and competition, | granted, than he was before. The duty paid on duck the 
had they reduced the price of imported hemp? Many |last year amounted to one hundred and forty thousand 
farmers had been induced to try the experiment, and/dollars, which sum, and, if the tonnage should increase, a 
having undertaken it, they gave ita fair trial and aban-'still greater sum, must be paid annually by the ship owners 
doned it; and were Congress to put another sixty dollars!for the protection of two small duck factories, both of 
per ton duty on foreign hemp, these farmers would not} which were probably not worth the sum thus collected of 
thank you fur it, nor would any of them who had got'the merchants in any one year. It would be good econo. 
fairly out of the business of hemp growing be caught in/imy in the ship owners, and more for their interest, if per. 
it again. mitted so to do, to purchase these establishments, shut 
Unless hemp is water-rotted, it is entirely unfit for {them up, and settle a pension of ten thousand dollars a 
cordage; and this process was so loathsome and destruc-|yeat on their present conductors, and then pay a fair re. 
tive of health, that the independent farmers of this coun-| venue duty on duck, rather than support them, as they 
try would never go into itas a permanent business. With 'now were compelled to do, by the present duty. 
slave labor it might be carried on, but while our farmers! ‘The duty on iron, too, bore more heavily on the navi. 
have the power of directing their own labor, and other’ gating interest than on any other, and without a prospect 
means of obtaining their bread, they would not feel them- | of relief by increased production of domestic iron; for fo- 
selves under any obligations to Congress for all the duties reign iron exclusively was used in shipbuilding, from it 
they ever yet had put on hemp. ‘superiority over the domestic in resisting corrosion. It 
With allthe vigilance of the American system presses, had been said that, notwithstanding the increased duty on 
which have gazetted every thing produced in consequence hammered iron in 1828, it had fallen in price for the three 
of the high duties of the acts of 1824 and 1828, and they | years since the increase, and the fall was attributed by the 
had attributed a thousand productions to those acts, that advocates of high taxes to the increased duty, and incress- 
high duties had, in truth, no agency in producing, they'ed domestic production. But if any gentleman would 
had hardly found domestic water-rotted hemp enough to/take the trouble to look over the reports from the Trea- 
make the fishing seines of the country; altogether it would sury Department, from 1825 to the present time, the) 
not supply our ships of war; and yet the whole tonnage | would find the true cause of this reduction in the increased 
of the country had been for eight years oppressively importation of this article. They would there find thst 
taxed, to keep up the equal encouragement, as it is the importations for the three years since 1828 had ex- 
called, and to preserve the integrity of this misnamed ceeded the importations for the three years preceding, b) 
American system. The advocates of high duties were /one-third. And it required no Solomon to tell the nation 
always loud in their professions in favor of the American |that merchants do net import unless they can sell ats 
mechanic, and of American labor; but how had they! profit. It was a well known fact, and no man on this 
treated a yery respectable and most useful class of me- floor would hazard a denial of it, that iron had fallen in 
chanics--the rope makers? This once numerous and pros- the foreign markets vastly more than it had in this coun- 
perous class of manufacturers had been almost annihi- try, and that over-production had nothing more to do 
lated by the operation of the American system. Mr. A./ with this fall, than the fly had in propelling the coacl- 
said, in the town in which he resided, there were four’ wheel. 
extensive ropewalks in full operation before the protect-| All these duties had cramped and pressed down the 
ing influence of this system fell upon them. The effect | tonnage of the country, and were most injuriously felt by 
of this modern protection had been to destroy three of that portion of it engaged in foreign trade. ‘The compe- 
them, and but one now was in existence; the others have tition of this iatter portion of our commerce was not w ith 
been abandoned, cut up, and sold off by the rod, in ten’ tonnage that had paid like duties, but with tonnage th! 
rods, for carpenters’ shops, wood sheds, or whatever they had paid no duties on the materials of its construction; an 
could be used for. He hoped the time was not far distant nothing but the economy, unceasing exertions, skill, an 
when the whole duty on hemp would be taken off, and energy of our merchants and mariners had enabled them, 
that this cheerful and highly respectable class of manu- | under such burdens, to maintain their high position, 4% 
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contend with the Commerce of the world. Mr. A. said | would not become purchasers, none could be found in any 
it was not his intention to go into argument on any other | part of the globe. The gentleman is mistaken in another 
item of the bill at this late day: he had risen merely to call | statement he has made; the repeal of the act increasing 
the attention of the House to the condition of our com-)the duty on molasses was not moved by any gentleman 
merce, and the burdens under which it had struggled, |coming from that section of the country principally en- 


























with the hope that the only section of the bill which pro- | 

posed any relief to this great interest, would not be) 

stricken out, unless a reduction should be made on the 
at articles used in its construction. 

Mr. DANIEL, of Kentucky, said he had been patiently | 
watching the progress of this bill, intending, if there was | 
not a sufficient compromise given by it, to vote against it | 
finally. He could not help remarking that there was an 
entire abandonment, so far, in the bill, of Western interests, 
whilst those of the East had most decidedly the advantage 
given them over every other section. [t was just the 
same way they were treated, after they had got, by the 
tariff of 1828, a trifling increase of duty on molasses; but | 
which, because it was a protecting duty to an article of 
some value to the West—whiskey, every thing was tried 
until it was taken off. 

Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, inquired if the gentle- 
man knew that there were any petitions from the East for 
the repeal of the duty on molasses. 

Mr. DANIEL did not believe that there were any, but) 
he believed the Eastern gentry, possibly in a remote de- 
gree to promote the cause of temperance, all voted for it. | 
Mr. D. advocated an extension of the provision of this| 
drawback to the American iron, as well as the foreign; 
he maintained that it was of better quality than the fo- 
reign article; and after rather a lengthened, but discursive | 
narrative upon the value of the domestic productions of 
hemp and iron, which were so much used in steamboats, 
and which he considered were as well entitled to protec- 
tion as any other article of domestic industry, he professed 
his desire to have the subject of the tariff amicably ad- 
justed; for which purpose, he was willing to yicld a little, 
and he knew that this would be the case also with all the 
parties now engaged in opposition to each other, upon the 
adjustment of the various interests; not that he expected , 
either of them would be sacrificed, for that was a thing 
he neither expected nor desired. If they were both dis- 
satisfied, then there was the greater probability that the 
tariff was made to bear impartially upon each interest. 
He thought there was no occasion to despair at all, as the 
parties were like two persons making a bargain, cach 
cunningly standing off, watching to make the best of it; 
but he did not doubt that, like these, when they saw it 
was better to come to, and to close the subject sooner 
than get nothing, they would do so, and thus have an end 
put to it. 

Mr. PEARCE said the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Davitt] was not correct in the statement which he had 
made; for, although the members from the Eastern States 
were opposed to that part of the act of May, 1828, which 
imposed the additional duty of five cents on every gallon 
of molasses imported «fier that time, they were not, nor 
were those they represented, clamorous for the repeal of 
any partof that act. The act, said Mr. P., was, in 1828, 
opposed by me and others coming from the same section 
of the country, it is true, in consequence of this and other 
heavy, and, as we then thought, uncalled for impositions; 
but, contrary to all expectations, contrary to all calcula- 
tions which were made, the additional duty on molasses, 


gaged in the importation of it. The act was repealed 
on motion of an honorable gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, (Mr. Tucker, ) not now a member of this House, who 


| declared, at the time he made his motion, that the addi- 


tional duty was, in 1828, imposed to compel the members 
from the Eastern States to vote against the act referred to. 
We did not oppose the repeal, although we did not suffer 
so severely by the additional duty as many were led to 
believe we should. If, then, one of the few acts which 
have passed, intended for the benefit of the West, or the 
agriculture of Kentucky, has been repealed, let the gen- 
tleman charge the repeal to those who were mainly in- 
strumental in effecting it, and not to those who certainly 
were not clamorous for its repeal. I presented, I know, 
many remonstrances and memorials against this additional 
duty, but I do not now recollect that I ever presented a 
petition for its repeal. The gentleman from Kentucky 
further complains of the provisions of this bill, the reduc- 


| tion it proposes of the duty on iron and hemp, which will, as 


he contends, injure the interest of that part of the country 
which he represents. He ought to recollect the assur- 
ances which he or his friends gave us in 1828, that if the 
encouragement at that time demanded was given, in a very 
few years we should have hemp of a be‘ter quality than 
the imported hemp, and iron also in abundance. All that 
he or his friends required was granted; but how stand the 
facts? Have we at this time the hemp or iron promised? 
Sir, in 1828, I was apprehensive that all which was pro- 
mised would not be realized. Have we at this time equal 
to the consumption of the country, or of a quality equal to 


that imported, the hemp or iron which was promised? 1 


think I can with safety say that we have neither. If, 
then, sir, the experiment has been tried, and but a litle, 
if any thing, which was expected, has been realized, ought 
gentlemen fromthe West, orany other section of the coun- 
try, to complain of the propositions which are contained 
in the bill? In 1828, from the measure which was at that 
time before Congress, I had reason to believe we should 
at this time be found in the same situation in which we are 
now placed. We had not, at that time, any assurances 
which could be relied on, that, with all the encouragement 
which the act of that year held out, the country would be 
supplied with either of the protected articles. Now, sir, 
in relation to hemp or iron, ts the country in a better situ- 
ation than it was atthat time? Noone is prepared, I think, 
to say itis. Buta little of the iron, as has been observed 
by the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Axnperson,] manufac- 
tured in this country, has been found to be of a quality 
equal to the imported iron; none, perhaps, with the ex- 
ception of Peru iron, manufactured in the State of New 
York. And in regard to hemp, it will not now be con- 
tended that it is improved in quality, or that the quantity 
was increased. Sir, what then should be our course in 
relation to these articles, if the experiment has been tried 
land failed? Do the causes continue for the increased du- 
| ties on either of these articles? They can be and ought 
jto be reduced, by those who belong to the protective 
| policy of the country. 


In justification of my own views 
iheretofore, I ! 


would ask leave just to ré * to the testi- 

















































































































































































































so far from making that article dearer, rendered it cheaper | mony which was before Congress in 1528. At that tme, 
than it had, for many years before, been known to have jit appeared from the testimony of a gentleman from Ken- 
been. The additional duty operated not as a tax upon/tucky, not now » member, (Mr. Clarke,) that most of the 
the consumer in this country, but upon the produce injculture of hemp in Kentucky was confined to one county, 
the island of Cuba. The American merchant knew what | (Woodford, ) and even in that it was not attended to where 
price the markets here would warrant him in giving for |the cultivators of the soil could turn their attention to any 
the article, and, if he could not purchase it at that, he | other business which, in their opinion, would be more profit- 
woukl not purchase itat all. The United States furnished |able; and,in regard to the quality of this hemp stated 
1 


p, it was 
te only market for it f the people of this country jin the Senate, and, to prove what wasstated, letters were 
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read, that so little confidence was placed in cordage manu- 
factured of Kentucky hemp, that all the steamboats at that 
time navigating the Ohio and Mississippi were supplied with 
their cordage, made of imported hemp, under a contract 
with a house in Boston. Mr. Speaker, I must ask pardon 
of the House for wandering from the subject on which 1 
rose to make a few remarks only, to assign my objections 
to the motion of the gentleman from Virginia, and to reply 
to the arguments of another gentleman (Mr. WicKurrre] 
from Kentucky. The gentleman last named cannot re- 
concile with his sense of justice the discrimination which 
this section of the bill makes between registered vessels 
and steamboats; the bounty which this section secures, 
if bounty be a proper term, is a bounty per ton, but has 
evidently to my mind a reference to the kind of service 
the vessel is to be employed in; and the gentleman might 
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man questions in such strong terms; but perhaps the true 
ground of distinction is this: Our coastwise navigation js 
confined exclusively to American bottoms; foreigners are 
excluded from our coasting trade; our lakes, rivers, and 
sounds are navigated exclusively by our own steamboats. 
and I trust this will, as it always has, ever be the case; but jy 
regard to our registered tonnage, that hasto contend against 
the navigation of the world, protected, fostered, and en. 
couraged as that navigation is, by many of the nations of 
the world. And 1 would ask gentlemen whether this dis. 
crimination in favor of the registered or foreign tonnage 
is such a discrimination as will injure any of the othe; 
interests of the country. But I will not cavil about hairs, 
or dispute with the gentleman about points in regard to 
which we ought to agree and to settle our difficulties. | 
now say to the gentleman, that if he remains dissatisfied 


have seen, by reading a little further, that the section| with the discrimination, he is at liberty so to alter the 
under consideration recognises a difference in the bounty} motion, as to put steamboats on an equality with our re- 
to be given between the registered and the enrolled vessel; gistered tonnage. If, as the gentleman has stated, there 
and why does he not ask for the reasons of this difference] are invested in steamboats on our Western waters five 
and distinction? They are, to my mind, obvious, and, as 1| millions of dollars, and the average of loss upon which; 

should have supposed, would have been to the mind of the| twenty-five per centum annually, I think this interest js 
gentleman from Kentucky. The vesscl that makes «| entitled toan encouragement beyond that which is pro- 
voyage coastwise from Boston or Providence to Savannah| vided for in this section of the bill. But, after all, Mr. 
or Charleston, is not apparelled or furnished as to the sails, Speaker, what is the amount of the miserable pittance 
rigging, cables, and anchors, as are those vessels which| which this bill provides for the navigating interest of the 
double Cape Horn, the Cape of Good Hope, or the entire} country, and how far will it go to relieve that interest from 
North Sea. In some of the foreign voyages two or three| burdens imposed upon it, in order to protect other inte. 
suits of sails are required, and every thing else which be-| rests, none of which are more important than this? Fo: 
longs to a vessel, or is necessary to enable her to perform! the bounty for a ship of three hundred tons, which in a 
a voyage, in that proportion; but the vessel that makes a] state of readiness for sea at eighty dollars per ton, the 
voyage coastwisc, in a situation to touch at any interven-| usual price, will cost the owner twenty-four thousand dol. 
ing port, were any accident to happen to her, to render lars, he will receive by the provisions of this section of th. 
it necessary, can go from port to port, and return with but] bill six hundred dollars, a drawback not equal to one-third 
a few sails in addition to what is at all times pecessary, and | of the duties which he pays for articles used in the building 
with but a small quantity of extra rigging or furniture of| and equipping his ship. “Lam indebted toa practical mer 
any kind. Then, sir, it issubmitted to the House that the/ chant and intelligent ship owner, now within the walls of 
amount of duties which are paid on foreign articles used| the House, for a statement to which I would refer the 
in a vessel in the one case, in addition to those which are| House. ‘The calculation and statements are made in refer- 
used in the other, is of itself sufficient to warrant the dis-| ence to a ship of three hundred tons. 


tinction made in vessels of the two descriptions named in] ‘The duties paid on her iron are : - “ $500 
this section of the bill, if there were no other reasons) Copper bolts, - - - - - - - 75 
which could be assigned. There are, in one of the ports! Spikes and masting, ‘ - . / : 160 
in Massachusetts, not thirty miles from my own residence, | Canvas, - - - - - ° ‘ ‘ 210 
one hundred and sixty ships, all of which are employed| Cordage, S ‘ > “ ‘ ‘ . () 
in the whale fishery, and whose ordinary voyages are| Chains,  - - . ‘ i . - : 510 
three years. [tis not fur me now to make an estimate of —- 
the amount of the articles charged with heavy duties] $1,755 


which are necessary to enable any one of these vessels to} 


' In this statement the glass, paints, and other articles on 
periorm one of these voyages. 


Evcry ship of three hun-| which duties are paid, are not included; and it will not be 
dred tons carries at least three anchors of eighteen hun-| incorrect to estimate the whole amount at eighteen hun 
dred pounds each, for, if Ido not forget, the weight of| dred dollars, three times the amount of the drawback 

the anchor is upon a scale of six hundred pounds to every | Ought this interest to be protected? Meek and un- 
hundred tons; and many of these ships have, in addition | obtrusive as it is, let it not be neglected, because we ar 
to the three anchors, one which is called a spare anchor.! not often troubled with. its complaints. I have never, 
The weight or number of iron cables attached to one of|/and [ have been here seven years, seen a single man 
these vessels, in one of these voyages, Iam not now pre-! within the walls of this House, or the precincts of this 
pared to state, but I think the gentleman from Maine was| city, representing the navigation interest, and urging 
fully author.zed in his declaration that one of these ves-| upon Congress the necessity of protection. It sends here 
sels has attached to he ra larger quantity of iron than any| no lobby members, or men who haunt us night and day, 
of the steamboats which navigate our bays, sounds, or} and who will not, when we return from this Hall, suffer 
rivers, including in the estimate the whole of their ma-| us to enjoy our meals or sleep without some interrup- 
chinery and apparatus of every kind. It will also be re-|tion. Do we sce them, as we at all times sce the pam 
collected that, in the construction of ships for foreign) pered manufacturer, as he has been styled, or the free 
voyages, the quantity of iron and copper used is greater! trade importer, always before us? And is this interest 
than that used tn our steamboats, especially those intended) ever to be neglected? 1 trust not. This section now 
only for the navigation of the Mississippi, Ohio, and their! proposed to be stricken from this bill is the first ev- 


tributary streams. ‘The same number of iron and copper| dence that I have seen of a recogn'tion of the rights of 


bolts, and of iron knees, are not required or found necessary | the navigation interest; and even this little is to be wit! 
in one case, which are required in the other. have not,|held, to be stricken from a bill that is disgraced by th 
said Mr. P., conversed with the Secretary of the Treasury | specific duty of ten cents a square yard upon sail cloth, 
or the chairman cf the Committee on Manufactures, toja duty more unequal and unjust than was ever impose? 
learn their reasons for the discrimination which the gentle-| upon any interest in this country, singe the commen 
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ment of the Government, and a duty, too, for the bene-|a foreign country to complete the furniture and equipments 
fit, so far as I can learn, of no one; for, although it has| of his ship. I might, Mr. Speaker, if time was not so 
been said there are sail duck factories in the country,| precious, and our session near its close, dwell upon the 
yet neither of them manufacture the kind of sail cloth importance of our navigation interest, and the necessity 
which is necessary for our vessels bound on foreign | for its proper encouragement, as being the only means by 
voyages. Mr. Speaker, my anxiety to retain this section i- which can be created the arms of our maritime power, 
not so much from any regard t may have for the ship; che seamen of our country. But a word more, and I am 
owners, as for another class of men found in our large|done. I have been told by experienced and practical 
cities, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston;|men that the ordinary wear and deterioration of a ship 
Band one of them now at the head of Government of the/are such, that, at the end of several years from her first 
city last named; and wheresoever found, are acknow-| voyage, the costs of repairs are in the aggregate equal 
ledged to be the most industrious and valuable portion|to the first cost. Then, sir, the whole investment, the 
© of our citizens—I need not say that I refer to our me-| whole capital, is sunk in that time; and I would ask, what 
chanics. Inthe building of a single ship, from the time] otherinvestment, what other interest, shares a similar fate? 
S her keel is laid to the time she is ready for sea, perhaps| Compare the interest in a ship with that in houses, lands, 
© thirty of these men of different professions are employed. | goods, manufacturing establishments, and let the House 
> i cannot make a correct enumeration of them, but from|determine which has the greatest claim for protection. 
5 my recollection can state some of them: the shipwright, Mr. APPLETON remarked, in reply to the inquiry of 
the joiner, the blacksmith, the ropemaker, the sailmaker, |the honorable gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Wicx- 
© the painter, the sparmaker, blockmaker, the rigger, the| ttrrk,] as to why there was any discrimination between 
» caulker, the boatbuilder, the cooper, all men who live by] the allowance to steamboats and that made by the bill to 
© their labor; and | have not named those who are employ-j ships, that the greater portion of the American tonnage 
ed in cutting the timber, shaping, and transporting it to} was employed in the foreign trade. It was therefore 
) the ship-yard, or those who are employed in sawing and} necessary to make the allowance to the shipping interest 
§ preparing the timber necessary for a ship. ‘The best ar-/to enable them to compete successfully with the foreign 
gument in favor of the protective policy is founded upon| ships; and when it was stated that the value of the arti- 
the employment it gives to labor. ‘The destruction of our} cles used in steamboats, for the use of which these draw- 
manufactures, it has been said, and said truly, would| backs were granted, amounted, in a vessel of a certain 
throw out of employ thousands whose labor is now pro-| tonnage, to six hundred and forty-two dollars, whilst the 
ductive, and adding to the wealth of the nation; even our| cost of those duty paying articles used for ships would be 
gallantry was appealed to by the chairman of the Com-| upwards of seventeen hundred dollars, the House would see 
mittee on Manufactures, in favor of palm leaf hats, a ma-| that the discrimination made was only in due and fair propor- 
nufacture that employs many of the females of our coun-|tion. Mr. A. maintained the value of the shipping interest 
try, and whose labor is rendered highly productive. The] asa great nationalinterest. It wasso deemed by the British 
appeal was not made in vain, and let us not be unmindful| Government; and he read from a speech of the late Mr. 
of the employ and labor of that highly useful and respect-| Haskisson, in which he gave his opinions as to its value, 
able portion of our fellow-citizens I have referred the|and avowed distinctly “that every relaxation of the laws 
House to. Let not their rights as citizens of this coun-| of England should be made to support the interest of na- 
try be overlooked, nor their services underrated by any|vigation,” as the paramount interest of every commercial 
act of ours. _How far I have sustained the protective}country. When in order, Mr. A. intended to move, as 
policy, and the interests of our manufactures, my votes|an amendment to the provision inserted in the bill, that 
will show, but I would not, by encouraging one great in-| no vessel should be entitled to drawbacks unless her cord- 
terest, destroy another. One would suppose, from remarks] age was of American manufacture. He was not in favor 
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frequently made on this floor, that the received opinion 
is, that in Rhode Island there is but one interest; it is 
true that there is a greater interest in manufactures in that 
State than in any other, in proportion to its population or 
extent of territory; but there are some counties in that 
State in which there is not one manufacturing establish- 
ment—counties which are devoted exclusively to agricul- 
tural and commercial pursuits; and Rhode Island is deep- 
ly interested in the promotion of all the leading interests 
of the country. 

It was not my intention to have entered at all into this 
debate, protracted as it has been, and tedious as it has 
now become; my colleague has fully and ably sustained 
one of the interests of the State which we represent, and 
in favor of that | have been content to record my vote; 
and now, with one or two suggestions, must leave the 
subject. Lwould say to gentlemen who complain of the 
heavy charges upon goods imported, that, by striking out 
this section of the bill, they must necessarily increase 
those charges, because the more you tax the navigation 
of the country, the greater must these charges be. The 
ship that can be equipped and put in readiness for sea for 
$15,000, can well afford to freight the goods of a foreign 
country ata less sum than the ship which costs $24,000; 
the additional freight must operate as an additional charge 
upon the goods, and consequently, according to the argu- 

















of the amendment, but was for adhering to the original 
section of the bill. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG congratulated the last speaker 
on the fact by which it appeared that he was now avow- 
edly an advocate for the principles of free trade, by the 
support which he was willing to give the shipping inte- 
rest. But, in the name of Heaven, Mr. C. would ask the 
gentleman, of what use were ships to a nation, if that nation 
was debarred, by an absurd system of commercial legisla- 
tion, from having trade to employ them?’ He went into 
various calculations to show the effect the American pro- 
tective system had upon the shipping interest, by which 
he undertook to show that in 1789—1795S, this country, 
with a population of about three millions, had a much 
larger proportion of shipping that she had now, with a 
population of thirteen millions. He maintained that, 
as an arm of national defence, the shipping interest ought 
to be our first care; and that, by our absurd system, we 
had not only enhanced the price of shipbuilding, to the 
great detriment of the country, but we were acting with 
perfect folly, on the one hand, in laying such heavy taxes 
on vessels, whilst with the other we were making lavish 
appropriations annually of $500,000 to support the navi- 
gation system. The proposed drawback was altogether 


a miserable expedient for them to resort to; far better 


was it for them to abolish their system of taxes. If they 








ment of the day, as an additional tax upon the consumer. | did so, an immediate impulse would thereby be given to 
fo those gentlemen who are anxious to guard the revenue, |trade. But, he said, he would vote for the amendment of 
;! would say that these heavy burdens upon the ship owner |his colleague, although opposed to the system, because it 
will necessarily, and perhaps have done so, drive him to] was in itself a something to the shipping interest. 
Vox. VILI.—238 
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Mr. RE E D, of Massachusetts, advocs ite ed at considera- 
ble length the necessity of protection to the shipping in-| 
terest. 

After a few further remarks from Mr. SPEIGHT, Mr. 
APPLETON, Mr. WICKLIFFE, and Mr. PEARCE, 

Mr. JARVIS said he did not rise to make aspeech, but 


to answer an assertion from the gentlem: an from Kentue-| 


ky, (Mr. Wieck tires, ] who spoke so positively, thatit might 
be really supposed he was acquainted with the subject. 
He said that the repeal of the duty on tonnage was more 


than an equivalent for all the duties paid upon articles |: 


consumed in shipbuilding. Now, the duty on tonnage 


was six cents per ton, paid once a year, on our coasting 
vessels engaged in the foreign trade, at every entry from 


a foreign port, which, by reference to our commercial 
tables, will be found equal to about once a year, The 
duties on articles/used in shipbuilding were between six 
and seven dollars per ton; the interest on which alone, at 


Six dollars, would be thirty-six cents per year, and, with 


the insurance, woukl be fifty-{ four cents. ‘Thus, w ithout | 
calculating the original duty, or the duties on repairs, 


which would be annually more than fifty cents, the inte- 


rest and insurance alone which the merchant would have 
to pay on the enhanced value of his ship, in consequence 


of the duties, would be ninc ty cents per annum, which | 


is just fifteen times the amount of the duty on tonnage, 
the repeal of which the gentleman from Kentuc ky con- 


sidered more than an equivalent for the whole amount of 


duties. 


Mr. ADAMS observed that he was really beginning to 
feel some alarm for the fate of the entire bill, from the 
numerous amendments that were hourly coming up, and} with him for that 
some of them too from no very friendly bands; from 
wnend- 
ments to the bill were carried, yet would vote against the | 
discursive the themes which were 
however gentlemen, when 
they had an opportunity, were desirous of mounting upon 


those persons who, he was afraid, even if their 


bill itself. However 
brought into the argument; 


their favorite hobby, be it free trade or political econo- 


my, he felt it necessary to implor e the House not to let 
themselves be worked into irritation by either the tone 


or the debate thus unnecessarily brow ght out, but to suf- 


fer with some patience, and not let their feelings be ope- 
rated upon to the prejudice of any valuable additions to 
various amend- 
ments, which he hoped to have presented to their consi- 
\ the bill pe rfected, 
he only wished for an opportunity to present those amend- 
The arguments of the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Wicxuirre} could be very bric fly answered, but, in 
going into the subject, he only feared that with the well 
known power of argument for which the gentleman was|the gentleman himself had given as a reason why 
ed, he would consume an hour of | 
] He would, how-/ly, that 
ever, even at that risk, now tell the gentleman that the 
section in the bill, somuch contemned by him, was meant 
protection and encouragement of the most vital 
interest in the nation: it was for the prot ection “3 our na-/was passed to admit railroad iron—-the objce 
it was to enable or hips to |same , to promote the 
en eaten but} 
more especially with the ships of the gre at naval Powe r, 


the bill. He was charged, himself, with 
deration; and if they desired to have 
ments. 


so peculiarly distinguis! 


their time in replying to him, (sr A.] 
for the 


vigation, of our shipping; 
compete abroad with the ships of fore) 


Great Britain. 


tract on the subject from the speech of the distinguished |in perfect 
man whose influence upon the commercial policy of Eng- 
land was, and would be, more felt by his measures than bill. 
that of any other man that had appeared on the stage for 
He regretted that he had not at pre- 
sent the other part of that individual’s opinion to present |honorable gentleman had given them an anece | 

But there was one part of it |distinguished individual to show that the interests ol 


the last century. 


to the House unmutilated. 


which he well recollected, and it was most applicable now 
to use it, in which that gentleman stated distinctly, when |[Mr. W. 
called upon to express his views as to the policy that the very same principle, and give 
should be pursued, whenever the commerce of the coun-jand that was, that manufactures 
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try (he was hein speaking, be it recolleetcd, of the com. 
mercial country, England) was about to conflict with 
lother interests, he said ‘that the commercial interest 
|should, in all cases, yield to the greater interest of | 
|gation; to the shipping interest.” When the ge nthe 
\from Kentucky was enabled to say that a !it res eam. 
boat was ready to euter the waters of the Mississippi, anq 
compete with the American steamboat on these water 
jthen he might say that the discrimination made bety 


avi 





|ships and steamboats is odious, but not till then. ¥ th 
all the friendship avowed by the gentleman from Kenty 
ky for the system of free trade, he rather believed 
that if he learned the fact that the British steamboat 
were navigating the Ohio, or other rivers near his distric! 
that the Hous¢ might expect to hear something else froy 
jhien than a eu logium upon the doctrine of free trad 
iHe [Mr. A.] might enter largely into discusson with 








lhim and others upon that subject, and upon political 
economy; but he had denied what would be to himself 
Jat least, ple asure, to rive his ideas on these sul rj cls, as h 
was unwilling to consume the time of the House at th 


| period of the session. 

a ith respect to the amendment of the gentler 

|Ne w York, he would not say that, possib ly . ea ‘ 
jtions upon which it was founded were not made with 
jmore meregntile and critical accuracy than the provision 
jin the bill; nor would he say but that the 
imight be even more advantageous than the section i 
jbill, but nen tali avexilio; Uhat gentleman would permit bin 
to state that he had not once voted with him on the ques 
jtions arising under this bill, and his [Mr. A’s.] voting 
umendment might not benefit him, for 





ithe gentle man night not afterwards feel dispo a to vot 
for the bill. He begged to state that the section which 
was then under isbosni on had formed no part ef bis bill 


it had come frum the Secretary of the ‘Ty 
} 


| originally : 
sury, and was inserted in the bill, without having 
discussed by the committee; and when gentlemen ask 
why there was any reason for the discrimination made, 
addition te what he [Mr. A.J already gtated on the sub- 
)ject, he would say that he had no doubt that the Seer 
jtary of the Treasury had a very sufficient rea ar ! 
serting steamboats at all in the bi " Mr. A., in placit 

in the present bill, at his request, acted. upon the | 
ple, that whatever bill to regulate the tariff could 
expected to pass that House, it must first receive t 

tion of the Executive Department, be it cver so ads 


geous. He had no doubt, as lie said before, tint tie Se- 
cretary of the Treasury had very aos reasons for 
making the discrimination, and he [Mr. A.] might, | 
haps, give, as one of those reasons, the very same wh 


section was proposed in respect to Pennsylvania, vame- 
it was to bring in Kentucky. Mr. A., after son 

further remarks in reply to Mr. Wiex.trre, ma 
that the principle of granting drawbacks for art 


sumed was sanctioned on the same principle that a 


public benefits, and this was the 
a upon which he supported it. 
Mr. C. P. WHITE observed, in reply to Mr. A., tha 


His colleague had read to them an ex-|made the proposition, which he mduaitead to the House, 


t 


good faith and sincerity, however it was thal 
he had not voted for any of the anendments in the tari 
posed altogether to the whole protective system. I 
would ta ike that opportunity to further state ‘that, i 


merce should bend- 


] wished, was, that the 


-yield to those of navigation, 
genticman would «pj 
him the benefit of 
should equally gu 





The reason he had not done so was, that he was ¢p- 
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June 26, 1852. ] 


OF DE BATES 


to navigation. Mr. W. 
length against what was called the American system, and 
to illustrate its effects upon the tonnage of the country. 
He said that the tonnage of the United States in 1806 
was 1,208,735, in 1830 was 1,260,977, which showed 
distinctly and Conclusively that, with an increasing popu- 
lation, from the dates mentioned, of nearly 6,000,000, 
there was not a 1 addition to the tonnage of than 
fifty 7 yet id tons. 

Mr. . here entered into a comparative examina- 
tion of the tonnage of the United States and of Great 
Britain, at different periods, in reference to the operation 
of the tariff of 1824, &c. &e. with respect to his amend- 
ment: he concluded by saying it was founded on a more 
just principle than that contained in the bill, and, if it 
prevail dl, he would, from that reason, be more likely to 
yote for the bill, than he would with the other amend- 
ment, which was in such a shape as that he could not sane- 
tion. He demanded the nd nays on the ndment 
which he had movee. The que stion was then put there- 
on, and decided in the negative—yeas 64, ni ays 111. 

The question was then put on the amendment moved 
by Mr. ALEXANDER, decided as fol- 
lows: yeas 87, nays 87 

Be fore the announced, Mr. 
and changed his vote from the affirmative 
tive, upon which there were some other cc 
and the vote being then announced eight 
eight, the motion strike out the tentl 
clared to be negwatived. 

Mr. CRAWFORD moved to strike 
and 7th items of the second secti 
Sth as relates to iron and steel Uso, all of the 9th 
item, except suc h as relates to square for umbrellas; 
also, all of the 10th item, except that which relates to 
saddlery, coach and harness furniture, 
ned and japanned saddlery; 
item. 

Mr. C. 
leave 


more 


he 


Veas al ame 


as above stated, an 


decision was BOON rose, 
to the nega- 
uunter-changes, 
y-six to eighty- 
to 1 section was de- 


or ck ean 
out the Sth, 6th, 


, and so much of the 


Ae 
wire; 
wire 


and in- 


h 


common t 
out the Lit 


al 


also, to strike 


+ 


briefly remarked that his object w 
articles comprised in these items to be 
to the nt rate of duty. 

Mr. BATES, of Massac 
draw his motion, to enable | 
relation to woollens 

Mr. CRAWFORD 
and nays on his motion. 

Mr. ADAMS said that the r 

admonished them that 
can industry 


the Ss ibject 


prest 
i 
shusett 


dhimto with- 
amendment in 


3, rec 
lim to mov 


qites st 
an 
declined, and demanded the ye: 
which had taken 
it necessary for the 
iri Americ to adhere to one anothe: 
He d to propose an amendment somewhat similar 
the one contempk ater d by his colleague, [Mr. 
he deemed of the very first importance to 
would read the resolutions of the Legislature of the gen- 
tleman’s own *, and ask him, what was the 

that State? What was the law cmphiati¢ally 
And he would not add a word more. 

** Be it further resolved, ‘That Pennsylvania cannot con- 
sent to an abandonment of the protective system."’ That 
was the law of Pennsylvania. God grant that it be 
law of this House! Ag: ain: ** We view the American sys- 
tem asa whole, which requires the united and concentrat- 
ed efforts of 
made on it in detail, and no effort should be made to pur- 
sue one part at the expense of ** Mr. A. read 
other parts of the resolves. 

Mr. ta 
did not feel mc 
Motions coukl ** 
cided ¢ 
of the inte rest 
quiesce, 
of these 

ix 


cent vote 


was 


; s 
nus of 


wislit to 
Batt 8, ] which 
bill. He 


+} 
me 


State 


laid down? 


another. 


» in answer to this appeal, said he 
ed to withdraw his motion, as the other 
anibs as well after the fate of his was de- 
He was not conscious of deserting any 
American try, ould 
the correct: . ie 
to him. 
motion of Mr. 


is before. 
uc- 
application 


and Cc 


of 1) 


F 1 
s of ind 


not 
therefore, in 


resolutions 


iCSS 


C. was ney 


s110 


advice of 


The Tariff. 


proceeded to argue at some 


| tenth section of the bill; 


as simply to} 
| Micajah ‘T. 


i John Y. 
| i. 


lson, Nathan Appleton, William S. Archer, 


the | 


all its friends to resist attacks that may be| 


IN C ONGRE 


Ss 
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Mr. REED, of New York, moved a reconsideration of 
the vote by which Mr. Atxxanper’s motion to strike out 
the tenth section of the bill was negatived. 

Mr. CLAY moved a call of the House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN demanded the yeas and nays on the 
motion for the call; which were ordered; and the House 
having sustained the call, 186 members answered to their 
names. Afier which, further proceedings in the call were 
suspended. 

Mr. CARSON moved to suspend the rule, to enable him 
to submit a motion that the House should take a recess 
from four to five o’clock. The motion was negatived. 

The question wasthen put on the motion to reconsider; 
upon which the vote stood—yeas 94, nays 94. 

tae > SPEAKER having given his casting vote in the 
affirmative, the motion to reconsider was decided in the 
affirmative. Upon which, 

Mr. ADAMS moved that the House reconsider the vote 
which the amendment of Mr. Wuirsr, of New York, 
negatived. This motion was negatived—yeas 82, 


by 
was 


} nays 109. 


The 
House 


question was then put on the motion which the 
had decided to reconsider, viz. to strike out the 
and it was a second time negatived 
--vyeus 93, nays 97. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, then moved an amend- 
ment, which was, in substance, to providethat a drawback 
be paid on the iron used in all implements of domestic 
husbaudry, ploughs, chains, axes, &c., in support of which 
he made a few Mr. IT’. demanded the yeas 
ind nays on his-motion; which re ordered, and the 
amendment was ——= -yeus 42, nays 135, as follows 

YEAS.--M Robs Alle n, S. Barbour, Robert 
W. Barowel!, Danicl L. 2 ringer, J: imes Bates, Jolin T. 
Bergen, L — Bethune, ai ames - r, Joseph Bouck, 
Churchill C. Cambreler g, C lementC. Clay, Augustine S. 
Clayton, Richard Coke, jr.,»xHenry W. Conner, Warren R. 
Davis, John M. Felder, William Fitzgerald, Thomas F. 

*. Gordon, John K. Grif- 


Foster, Nathan Gaither, William I 
William Hall, Jeseph M. Ilarper, Albert G. Hawes, 
lawkins, Daniel Jenifer, Henry G. Lamar, 
1 Lecompte, Dixon Lewis, Samuel W. Mardis, 
McDuffie, James McKay, Thomas 
Mitchell, William ‘I’. Nuckolls, Franklin E. Plummer, 
Abraham Rencher, Nathan Soule, Jesse Speight, Wiley 
Thompson, Daniel Wardwell, Richard H. Wilde.—42. 
NAYS.—Messrs. John Q. Adams, Mark Alexander, 
Chilton Allan, Heman Allen, Robert Allison, John Ander- 
William Arm- 
Thomas D. Arnold, William Ashley, William 
Babcock, John Banks, Noyes Barber, Isaac C. Bates, John 
Blair, G. N. Briggs, J. Brodhead, J. C. Brodhead, John C, 
Bucher, H. A. Bullard, George Burd, Tristam Burges, T. 
Chandler, Joseph W. Chin n, Rufus Choate, Nathaniel H. 
Claiborne, L. Condict, S. Condit, E. Cooke, Bates Cooke, 
Richard M. Cooper, Thomes Corwin, Robert Craig, J. 
H. Crane, Thomas H. Crawford, William Creighton, jr., 
ifenry Daniel, ‘Thomas Davenport, John Davis, C harles 
Dayan, Henry A. S. Dearborn, Harmar Denny, Lewis 
Dewart, Philip Doddridge, Joseph Duncan, William W. 
Ellsworth, George Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, 
Horace Everett, James Findlay, James Ford, John Gil- 
more, George Grennell, jr., Thomas H. flail, Joseph Ham- 
mons, James L. Hodges, W iliam Heister, Michael Hoff- 
man, William Hogan, Benjamin C. Howard, Thomas H. 
Hughes, Jabez W. Huntington, Peter Ihrie, jr., Ralph 1 
Ingersoll, William W. Irvin, Jacob C. Isacks, Freeborn 
Jewett, Richard M. Cave Johnson, Edward 
Kavanagh, Joseph G. Kendall, William Kennon, Adam 
King, John King, Henry King, Garret Y. Lansing, Hum- 
phrey H. Leavitt, James Lent, Robert P. Letcher, Joel 
K. Mann, Thomas A. Marshall, Lewis Maxwell, Jonathan 
McCarty, Robert McCoy, Rufus McIntire, ‘Thomas M. 1 


observations. 
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McKennan, Charles F. Mercer, John J. Milligan, Henry of husbandry, &e. under regulations to be prescribed by 
A. Muhlenberg, Thomas Newton, John M. Patton, Dutee ‘the Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. C. supported his 
J. Pearce, Edmund H. Pendleton, Job Pierson, Nathaniel amendment asa benefitas much due to the farming interest, 
Pitcher, James K. Polk, David Potts, jr., James F. Ran-|as any of the other amendments proposed by the friends of 
dolph, John Reed, Edward C. Reed, John J. Roane, Eras- |the American system were necessary to those other inte. 
tus Root, William Russel, Benedict |. Semmes, Augustine |rests. His object was, ina word, to see if the conduct of 
H. Shepperd, William Slade, Samuel A. Smith, Isaac |the friends of the whole American system was not a farce. 
Southard, John S. Spence, William Stanberry, James Stan-/a sheer humbug. If it was not, he should be undeceived 
difer, Andrew Stewart, William L. Storrs, Joel B. Suth-|by their supporting his amendinent, and supporting the 
erland, John W. Taylor, Francis Thomas, Philemon Tho- |agricultural interests of the country. After some furthey 
mas, John Thomson, Phineas L. Tracy, Joseph Vance, S. |remarks, 
F. Vinton, Aaron Ward, George C. Washington, John G.| Mr.CAMBRELENG rose, and said he had voted for the 
Watmough, Samuel J. Wilkin, Grattan H. Wheeler, Eli-|amendment of the member from Georgia, and he would 
sha Whittlesey, Frederick Whittlesey, Campbell P. White, |support this as a means of relieving the farmers indirectly, 
Edward D. White, Lewis Williams, John T. H. Worth-|when it could not be done directly. 
ington, Ebenezer Young.—135. Mr. STEWART inquired if the provision was made for 

Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, moved to strike out ‘‘on|the drawback on foreign or domestic iron; or haw the 
mits, gloves, 7 blankets, hosiery, and carpets and |blacksmith in Ohio, &c. who worked the iron, was fo get 
carpetings, twenty-five per centum, except Brussels car-|his drawback. Was he to come to the seaports, or how’ 
peting, which shall be at fifty cents the square yard, in-| After some brief remarks from Mr. VANCE, who ably 
grained at forty-five cents the square yard, and Venetian |contended that the agriculture of the West was as much, 
carpeting at twenty-two and a half cents the square yard.” |if not more benefited by the protection given to the many 

Mr. B. said if the amendment he proposed should be |facturers, than the inhabitants of the New England States 
adopted, the-bill would admit the coarse woollens and blan-|were, by the market created by the diversion of Eastern 
kets used by the laboring population ofthe South, upon pay- |industry to manufactures; and a remark or two from Mr. 
ing a duty of five per cent only, and remit the other woollen | ADAMS, that however anxious gentlemen professed to be 
cloths with cafpetings, satinets, &c. to the act of 1828, |to get through with the bill, yet that they were acting 
leaving them with the protection which the law now affords | rather inconsistently in wasting so much time in the recep 
them. As his colleague’s (Mr. Davis] amendment had |tion of amendments of a character which, although calcu 
failed, he had been induced to offer this, if possible to make |lated no doubt, as was intended, asa piece of satire, and 
the bill in this feature of it more acceptable. Due allow-|was a good joke for once, yet in the repetition became 
ance being made for the increased price paid for the raw |rather ‘stale, flat, and unprofitable”-— 
material, and all the advantages and disadvantages of the| Mr. CARSON retorted, and said that the refusal to pro- 
bill balanced, it does not now afford an effective protec- | tect the farmers, whilst the interests of the wealthy mauu- 
tion exceeding twenty-five per cent. at the utmost. This, |facturer were attended to, made the whole tariff proceed- 
in his judgment, would be ruinous to the great manufactur-|ing a piece of inconsistency, to which charge he con- 
ing and agricultural interest--utterly so. While he was|sidered the honorable gentleman from Massachusctts as 
willing to make concession, and did make it, he could not, {liable as any body else. After some other remarks, 
and would not consent to this sacrifice; and his vote upon| The House having refused to order the yeas and nays 
the bill would depend upon some change in this part of it. |on the amendment, the question was taken on the ament¢- 
He said he would not detain the House, but he wished the |ment of Mr. C., and decided in the negative—yeas 38, 
yeas and nays taken upon his amendment. nays 124. 

Mr. ADAMS advocated the adoption of thisamendment| Mr. ADAMS then obtained the floor, and handed in 
as necessary, in order to make the present bill consistent, |some amendments which he proposed to offer in relation 
and in consequence of the increase of duty given upon |to woollens; but, before they were read by the Clerk, 
wool, without a corresponding increase of protection on| Mr. BURGES moved an adjournment of the House 
the manufactured article. Mr. McDUFFIE demanded the yeas and nays thereon, 

The amendment was negatived—-yeas 85, nays 102. which were ordered; and 

Mr. ROOT, of New York, said he had an amendment} The motion for adjournment prevailed. 
to propose, to make the ton weight be rated at two thou- 
sand pounds all over the United States, in conformity to 
the laws of many of the States. Mr. R. had modified it to The resolution submitted by Mr. Boos, for an adjourn: 


cman saan ay that had , ‘ ee ; _ mer See ment of Congress, modified by him to be onthe Sth July, 
am nee ole eae * coat y it na ‘ - ie |was taken up, and after several motions for the previous 
a rere ere Seems Cee ene ey ae ene eee | question, and after a call of the House, was rejected— 
collector of the customs should be authorized to make a eo OF 
reduction in the duty, in the proporti f 12 to 100. The |7*38 90, nays 96. . : 
y> ee ee eee The House then, on motion of Mr. BRANCH, suspend- 


amendment was rejected. : er ; t} 
*ARSON the i " Jed the rule, in order to take up navy bills lying on the 
Mr.CARSON then moved the following amendment, (of itable for a third reading. They were all passed, with the 


senna heron a Sa on = ae eee of exception of the bill making an appropriation for ™ 
seorgia, but rating the drawback at ten dollars per ton, ) | See as ; . aitabion. which eas tejected— 
viz. add to thetenth section the following clause: ** And ee cee en Pe eee ’ 
in consideration of the duties imposed on the several arti- \" The 8¢t. Francie Road Company bill was, also, on its 
: . . ot. € « 4 ‘ as, ¢ 
cles used in the construction of farming utensils and imple- |,, . . . 2 1c QT - follow- 
“§ -jected—yeas 73, nays 87. [On the follow 
ments of liusbandry, there be allowed a drawback of ten third reading, rejected ye oe L }.) 
lothers: per ton dn olf ted i Sikeleeanie \ing day the vote was reconsidered, and the bill postponee.; 
dollars per ton on all imported iron which may be con-| &. °° : a coats f the bill 
. ss ad : se then took up the consideration of the 
verted into axes, ploughs, adzes, drawing knives, cutting |, ore “a 
knives, sickles or reaping hooks, scythes, spades, shovels, | THE TARIFF 
steelyards, and scalebeams, socket chisels, vices, and screws . : ; " 
of iron, called woodscrews, iron axletrees, and upon all The question recurring ow the following gong 
other articles used or necessary for the cultivation of the proposed by Mr. Apams, viz. To increase the duty . 
soil; and such drawback shall be paid to the blacksmiths the bill on mits, gloves, bindings, blankets, hosiery, = 
= . . ° . ve “ty or cel 
or inechanics who convert the same into the said articles carpets and carpeting, from twenty-five to thirty per ¢ 








Wenpnespay, June 27. 
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ad valorem. ‘To increase the duty on Brussels carpeting can system, not to suffer themselves to be affected by either 
from fifty cents the square yard to sixty-three: to reduce | the mine or the storm of their opponents, but to walk on 
the duty on Ingrain carpeting from forty-five, by striking| firmly, steadily, and unitedly to their object. If they did 
out the word ‘* five,” to forty, and to include in the same | so, he had no fears but that they would speedily have the 
provision with the ingrain the Venetian carpeting, which | bill ordered to be engrossed for its third reading, and there 
was rated at twenty-two and a half cents the square yard, | would be then good reason to hope, notwithstanding the 
Mr. ADAMS said that his object in proposing these|tone of despondency with which they were occasionally 
amendments was to make the bill consistent with itself, | favored by some of the gentlemen of the South, that the 
and thereby to give to the manufacturer of woollens a | friends of the system would even have the benefit of some 
corresponding protection to that which was already se-| of their votes in support of it. For, notwithstanding all 
cured by the House to the grower of the raw material. | that they had heard respecting that portion of the country, 
He deemed these amendments of extreme importance; | he did not doubt that, when the final question of passing the 
and if they were, as he trusted they would be, adopted, | bill came up; when the question would assume this shape, 
from what had passed in the debate on the bill for the last; ‘* Will you say Ay, or will you say No, to the present reduc- 
three days, he was induced to have great hopes that the tion of the taxes under which the people, your ownconstitu- 
bill would be in such a shape that a majority would be ents, labor?” he rather thought they would not say ** No” 
found in the House who would be decidedly in favor of|to such a question. And it should be recollected that this 
sending it perfected to the Senate. He had great hopes remission would not be a distant operation, upon which 
that this would be the case, because it appeared, by various| they will be called on tu vote. A section was in the bill, 
decisions within these three days past, that there were in| and one which he (Mr. A.] meant to have extended, by 
the House at least one hundred members who proved by | which it would be in the power of the holder of any goods 
their conduct and by their votes that they were sincerely | subject to the former high duties to receive all the bene- 
and earnestly desirous for the passage of the bill—a bill) fit arising from the reduction of the duties, for all the stock 
which, when passed, would in its operation relieve the | they should have on hands, by entering it subject to the 
people of this country from full six to eight, or possibly low duties. So that the question being, he repeated, thus 
ten millions of dollars annually levied on them for taxes. |to be put tothe Southern members: ‘ Will you vote for a 
It was a matter of great satisfaction to him to have to ob-| bill by which from one-third to one-half of the taxes are to 
serve that whilst there was such a number so disposed to| be repealed?” ** Will you reduce those taxes which you 
act, they were equally determined that the remission of | Say are now a great oppression upon you?” or, ** Will you 














' this taxation should be done without impairing the great | say No, and for no other reason than that the remission is 


principle for which he had contended, of protection to | not as much as you would desire to have?’ he asked plain- 
the industry of this country. He felt no doubt, there-| ly, could they feel themselves justified in refusing this, and 
fore, while that number were true to their principles, that] for such reasons, or even for the further reason that the 


§ they would be able to send the bill, and very shortly too, | reduction should not be made upon such articles as they 


to the Senate; and though it might not be the best possi-| would have preferred to have had it on? Surely he might 
ble that could be framed, for he did not think it was the| venture to predict that they would not even hesitate on the 
best, but rather thought it might be made much more) Matter. He did not wish to occupy more of their time than 


| beneficial, yet, if the amendments he had proposed should | to repeat his first amendment and its object, as already 
© be adopted, he was prepared to state then that he, for one, | detailed. 


| say the same for his colleagues, whose feelings were such, |speedy a termination as possible. 


5 that they would be satisfied with the bill. 


| was a remission of the taxes to an amount nearly of one-| operation upon the poor and upon the rich. 


| degree impairing the principle of the protection that it) of life gives no relief whatever. 


| itin most imminent danger, for it had been then assaulted | brow. 


; the storm. 
| the object of attack, and it was one which was peculiarly 


| on that occasion fallen short. 3 . 
_ circumstances solely to entreat those members who had al-| of the agricultural interest, whom they would not deign 


would vote for it. But if it should so happen, and con-| Mr. SPEIGHT said he had not, hitherto, taken any 
trary to his expectations, that they should be rejected, he| part in the discussion on the general subject involved in 


; could not make the same declaration as to his future con-| this bill; nor did he wish to take up the time of the House 


duct with respect to the bill, and he could most assuredly | now in doing so, rather wishing to have it brought to as 
He could not, how- 
that, even if the amendments prevailed, he could not say | ever, refrain from observing: that he looked on the amend- 
He, however, | ments now presented to the House by the honorable gentle- 
trusted that they would, in case of their adoption, be|man from Massachusetts as testing the great principle 
satisfied with it, for it contained two great principles, | maintained throughout the entire bill, and to which, apart 
which of themselves would, and ought, like charity, ore his objections to it on the score of its unconstitution- 
cover a multitude of sins. The first was, that by it there | ality, he was decidedly opposed—he meant its unequal 
Every can- 

third of what was now levied; and the second was that/did man would acknowledge that it grinds down the la- 
these taxes will have been remitted without in the slightest | boring classes, and to those persons in the humbler walks 
Would not, he asked, 
was the duty of the country to give to their domestic in-| its effects be most felt by them? He instanced the provision 
dustry. He treely acknowledged that part of yesterday’s| made as to the duty on blankets, which, more than most 
proceedings had filled him with great alarm as to the ul-| others, would bear hard, particularly hard on those of his 
timate fate of the bill in this House. He had considered} constituents who earned their bread by the sweat of their 
Mr. S. argued forcibly and at considerable length 

and subjected to the double operation of the mine and | against the protective system generally, and its ruinous 
A particular interest (the shipping) had been) effects on the South, and said it could not have been sanc- 
tioned by the House but for a combination, which was 
interesting to a portion of the country upon whom the| made by its supporters, who, to effect their object, did not 
sins of the bill were to be visited. The scene that was|scruple to hold out lures that they would include in the 
presented when it was sought to destroy the protection | operation of their system many afticles in which the 
given to that interest by a direct attack, was well de-| States happened to have direct interests. Louisiana had 
scribed in the resolutions of the Pennsylvania Legislature | her protection on sugar; Pennsylvania her protection on 








| a3 that species of assault by which the protective system) iron; the Northern and maritime districts of the country 


Would be assailed, and to it that interest had well nigh) had the boon given by the tenth section to shipping; and 
fallen a victim, his favorite number of one hundred having thus, and thus only, were they able to uphold it; and this 
He now adverted to these | all at the expense of the South—atthe expense particularly 





ready shown that they were desirous to uphold the Ameri-|to receive into their protection, for they had refused to 
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give to that class a small relief when his colleague [Mr. 
Cansox] had proposed an amendment, which went to 
give them only a very small share, and to which they were 
as much and as justly entitled as any other class in the 
community. 

Mr. JENIFER regretted to have heard from the honora- 
ble member from Massachusetts that he had some doubts, 
even if these amendments were passed, that they would 
vote for the bill, because they did not get higher rates 
fixed for those interests in which they were interested. 
They might, to be sure, refuse to do so; but if they did 
do so, let them take that*responsibility upon themselves. 
Mr. J. demanded the yeas and nays, which being ordered, 
the question was taken on the motion to strike out twenty- 
five and insert thirty, which was negatived—-yeas 90, nays 
94; after which, 

Mr. CAMBRELENG rose, and moved to reconsider 
the vote of yesterday, concerning the allowance to navi- 
gation. He had ascertained that, if that provision re- 
mained in the bill, it would lose more than thirty votes, 
upon constitutional grounds, no matter what form the bill 
should ultimately assume. He was willing to assume any 
responsibility but that of defeating a measure so im- 
portant to the harmony of the Union. He felt it to be 
his imperative duty to respect the constitutional objections 
of those who were anxious to vote for the measure. 

Mr. EVANS inquired if such a motion could be in order, 
there having been already a reconsideration on the same 
vote. 

The SPEAKER replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. ADAMS inquired if he was correct in supposing 
that the Chair, after a motion to reconsider this subject | 
had been already decided, and in the affirmative, after | 
which it was reje cted by the House—thus twice rejected, 
had said that it was again in order to move a reconsidera- 
tion. If so, he also inquired, was the power to reconsider | 
to go on ad infinitum? 

The SPEAKER replied that he had decided so from 
the state in which this motion was presented. The gen- 
tleman, however, might appes ul from his decision. 

Mr. 
motions to reconsider was to go on, other consequences 
might follow that gentlemen were not aware of. He, too, 
might ask the House to reconsider some votes, and submit ; 
motion after motion. He had hoped, 
made by some gentlemen of thei 
through with the bill, that he 
to perfect the bill which he had in charge, and that he 
would not have been interrupted, as he had been, until he 
had proposed all those amendments which were deemed 
necessary to the bill. 

The SPEAKER said that these remarks were not in 
order, nor was the honorable member entitled to the floor, 
unless he rose to appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. ADAMS did appeal from the decision, and would 
submit to the House whether, by any rule of the House, 
as there had been already one motion for reconsideration 
of this motion made and decided, there could be a second 
motion put: the rule expressly stated once. He would 
take that opportunity to say, in reply to the observation 
of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Campretene,] 
who said that thirty votes would be lost to the bill if the 
tenth section was retained in it, that there would be at 
least forty lost if it was stricken out. 

The point of order was debated at } 
CLAY, Mr. DODDRIDGE, Mr. MERCER, Mr. WICK- 
LIFFE, Mr. CONDICT, of New Jersey, Mr. VINTON, 
and Mr. WAYNE, until Mr. SPEIGHT put an end to 
the discussion, by moving the previous question. The 
yeas and nays were demanded on this motion by Mr. 
ADAMS; and the motion for the previous question having 
been seconded, and the question on the appeal put, the 
House sustained the decision of the Chair—-yeas 98, navs&3 


r earnest desire to get 
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The question being stated to be on the reconsiderati 

Mr. E. EVERETT moved a call of the House; whi ch 
motion was negatived, and the question of reconsideration 
was then put, and carried—yeas 97, nays 91. 

So the House agreed to reconsider the vote; upon which 

Mr. WHITE moved an amendment, i in substance, to 
strike out of the tenth section the provisions made therein 
for drawbacks, and insert, in lieu thereof, that there be 
paid an amount equal to three-fourths of the duty paid 
on all the imported hemp, sail duck, iron, and copper, use: 
in the construction and fitting out of ships owned | 
American citizens, and subject te such further r alti 
as should be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 

Mr. SEMMES moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the former amendment of Mr. Warrr was negatived. 

Mr. CLAY objected to this motion as out of orde1 

The SPEAKER decided that it was not in order. 


Mr. WICKLIFFE concurred in the opinion of the Chair 

Mr. WILLIAMS was surprised at this decision, 
the recent one that had been made. 

The CHAIR explained the distinction upon which hy 
founded his decision. 

Mr. ADAMS said he felt bound to appeal from the de 
Ee and at the same time said it was not from ay dis 


afte 


respect, but he wished, as it appeared there was som 
inconsistency in the two decisions, to have the prac 
settled by two votes of the House, by yeas and tha 
The subject of order was a second time discuss 
length, until 
Mr. STEWART moved the previous question; but 
which he withdrew at the request of 
Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, who remarked that as 
he had thought the first decision made by the Ch air to 
| be decidedly wrong, so he thought he was now decidedly 
| right; and he was induced to request his colleague, Mr 
| Apams,] who he believed agreed with him in opinior 
| withdraw his appeal, and suffer the business to progress 
Mr. ADAMS assented, and the question being put on re 
i considering the motion of Mr. Warrsr to amend the tenth 
section, as yn ited, it was neg: ratived—- yeas 66 ns ays 118 

“The question then re curring, being on recons ler’ 
ee tostrike out the tenth section of th bill, 

Mr. EVERETT observed that this subject having 
been dect ded upon only the day before, in a very f 
House, he was induced, ‘from the small number of 
bers that were now present, to move a call of the I 
and to demand the yeas and nays thereon. 

Mr. ADAMS reminded the House that there were 
hundred and ninety members present when the former 
vote was taken; and if the subject was to be fairly n 
the call should be seconded. 

The veas and nays being ordered, 

Mr. J. W. TAYLOR said that he was as willing as an 
man to sit at his post in order to bring the subject befor 
the House toa close. But he had witnessed that cver) 
jday at this hour (then near three o’clock) there wa 
| one or two hours generally wasted in motions for calls 
ithe House, and procee dings thereon, in conse gee nce 
the absence of members at the dinner hours. He th yught 
it was better for them at once to agree to take a reces 
until four o’clock, that the rest of the members might get 
their dinners, and then return totheir business. He as 
for the unanimous consent of the House to a motion | 
j that effect. 

several members objected, but the House having s 
pended the rule to enable Mr. T. to submit a motion thal 
the House take a recess until four o’clock, it was decide! 
in the affirmative—yeas 112, nays 45. 
And the House took a recess accordingly. 


| 
} 
} 
| 
} 
| 
, EVENING 


SESSION. 


the tenth sect 


and nays 


The question being 
f the bill, 


on striking out 


Mr. OLAY demanded the yea 
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on; which being taken, stood as follows: yeas 99 ,» hays 397. 
So the tenth section was stricken out. 

Mr. VERPLANCK said that as the House had just 
stricken out the part of the bill which held out a protec- 
tion to the navigating interest, he considered it his duty, 
as | some compensation, to propose an amendment reinstat- 
jug the duty on sail duck asit had stood under the act of ’2 
He therefore moved to strike out after the word tea 
duck” the words ‘*ten cents the square yard,’ 

ert fifteen per cent. ad valorem.” 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said a few words in opposition to this 
amendment, and demanded the yeas and nays; which | 
being taken, stood as follows: yeas 98, nays 94. 

So the amendment of Mr. Verruanck was agreed to. 

Mr. CONNER then moved to amend the bill by strik- 
ing out the thirteenth section, which provides that after the 
\dof March, 1833, in calculating the rates of duties, 
] yund ste rhag shall be considered and taken as of the 
value of four dollars and eighty cents. 
great difficulty at the custom-houses in some of the States 
from sil ac hange , and suspected that the e “fe wi would be 
cunningly to slide in an additional per centage on the duty. 

The ‘question being taken, the ame ndmen t was rejected 
—yeas 79, nays 114. 

vr. BOON now demanded the 
the motion was not seconded. 

Mr. MARSHALL now offered an amendment in 
duty on cotton bagging: to strike out three and 

i per square yard, and insert four cents; and then to 
ld the words ** without regard to the 
the oa And also to raise the duty on unmamuifac- 
tured hemp from thirty-five dollars to forty dollars 

On the request of a member, the question was divided. 

Che question was first put on the last part of the amend- 
ment, viz. thatin relation to hemp, and agreed to—yeas 98, 


navs 93 


? and in- 


previous question, but 


the 


rhe residue of the amendment was also divided; and 
the question being un inserting four cents per square yard, 

Mr. ALLAN stated that the duty at present was five 
cents; reducing it to four would take off twenty = nt. 
There was also a bounty on Scotch bagging, equal to three 

its. ‘The protection, therefore, we suld | be but one cent 
a yard, 

Mr. CONNER opposed the amendment, 


sinall extent of the Union in which the article was 


inufactured, and said that his constituents preferred the | 


Scotel bagging so much, asalwaysto buy it whea it could 


i 
I. 


ALLAN replied, and insisted upon the excellence 


f re article, and the importance of protecting the manu- | 


jacture. 
Mr. LETCHER said that this bagging had at least one 
rit. Et had produced more good speeches than any 
ther article in the whole tariff. But, as the amendment 
ld not greatly add to the protection, he 
lleague to withdraw it. 
Mr. MARSHALL refused todo so; andaftersome further 
ee the question was taken on the ners 
ind decided in the negative—yeas 96, nays 100 
lhe remaining member of the amendment was then, 
Itera few remarks ine xplanation from Mr. MARSHALL, 
steed to—yeas 100, nays not counted. 
Mr. ADAMS now repeated the motion which he had 
made last evening, a decision on which had been pied 
d by the course since pursued, (of which he com- 
plains -d;) it was to amend the bill in that part of it whieh | 
ites to woollens, and which then read as follows: ** On 
: ts, gloves, binding, blankets, hosiery, and carpets and| 
iTpeting, twenty -five per cent., except Brussels car pet-| 
Hg, Which shall be at fifty cents the square yard, ingrain- 
1 ca ee at forty-five cents the square yard, 
and a half cents the! 


ady ised h Ss 


>? 


lian carpeting at twenty-two 
(Ware ya 
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place from whence exported shall not exceed seventy- 
five cents, the duty to be levied upon which shall be five 
}per cent. ad valorem; on flannels, baizes, coach laces, 
jthirty-five per cent.; and upon all other manufactures of 
wool, or of which wool is a compone nt part, and on ready 
made clothing, fifty per cent.’ 

So as to read, ** On mits, &e., except Brussels carpet- 
ing, which shall be at sixty-three cents the square yard; 
| ingrained and Venetian carpeting at forty cents the square 
j yard; and except blankets, &c.; on flannels and baizes, 
sixteen cents the square yard; on coach laces, thirty -five 

per cent.; and upon all sleet manufactures of wool, or 
jot which wool is a component part, and on ready made 
ic lothing, thirty-five per cent.” 

The question having been divided, it was first put on 
jstriking out fifty cents, and inserting sixty-three cents the 

square yard on Brussels carpeting. 

Mr. ADAMS observed that this was a part of the same 
system of equalizing duties which had been pursued in 
| constructing the whole bill. ‘The duties on woollen yarn 
having been raised, it was just that the duties on this 
ispecies of manufacture which was made from that yarn 
should also be increased. He quoted, in support of the 
amendment, from a recent work published at New York, 
(the title of which our reporter did not hear.) 

Mr. WATMOUGH supported the amendment, and re- 
ferred, in support of it, to the report of a very distinguish- 
ed body in Philadelphia. He concluded some remarks 

which, owing to the great noise and confusion in the 
House, could scarcely be heard, by observing that should 
the amendment be rejected, one of the most admirable 
manufacturing institutions in all the country must be pros- 
trated. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH also advocates the amendment, and 
referred to the state of this branch of manufacture as it 
existed in two establishments within his own district. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said that the bill had reduced the 

duty on raw wool, such as was used in carpeting, to al- 
most nothing; and it was fair that the duty on the fabric 
should be reduced proportionably. ‘The duty, as it now 
stood in the bill, was almost prohibitory; the aggregate 
| protection amounted to about one handred and twenty 
|per cent.; and yet the manufacturers were not satisfied, 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts now wished to raise 
it still higher. 

Mr. BARRINGER rving that, should the 
House sit a week longer on this bill, they would still con- 
|tinue to have new amendments to it offered continually, 
moved the previous question. 

The motion was negatived—yeas 71, nays 9 

Mr. WATMOUGH observed, in reply to Mr. CaAMBnre- 
LeNG, that in the making of Brussels carpeting none of the 
coarse wool to which the gentleman’s remarks applied, 
lwas used; none but the finest wool entered into the fabric. 

Mr. McDUFFIE wish the House to act without 
|further light; and desired to be informed from some prac- 

tical source what was the cost of Brussels, ingrain, and 
Venetian carpeting, that the House might know what duty 
jad valorem they were asked to impose. 
| Mr. INGERSOLL replied that the cost, in France, of 
| Brussels carpeting was one hundred andtwenty-six cents 
the square yard; and of in and Ve 
| sixty-five cents. 
| Mr. McDUFFIE said he | 
jin Boston, which stated that the cost abroad of ingrain 
was from forty-six to fifty-nine cents, but of 
lest sort it was forty -c ents. At vs rate, the 
be on the coarser kinds nine ty-four 
seventy per cent. He took it for 
|carpeting was of a coarser description than ingrain. 

Mr. ADAMS said the gentleman was talking in- 
grain carpeting, amendment had with 
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duce, not to increase, the duty. Brussels carpeting at 
Baltimore was at one dollar and sixty-two cents the square 

yard, and it was quoted as an extraordinary degree of 
cheapness, that it had, in one case, sold at one dollar and 

twenty-seven cents. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said at that rate the duty would 
be fifty per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. WATMOUGH said the duty, instead of being nine- 
ty-four per cent. as had been supposed by the gentleman 
from South Carolina, [Mr. McDvrrrs,] was but fifty-nine 
per cent. 

Mr. McDUFFIE repeated the information he had re- 
ceived from Boston. It came from Mr. Benjamin Winslow, 
a gentleman of high mercantile standing. 

Mr. ADAMS said the question was on Brussels carpet- 
ing, anid demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HOFFMAN said there were three qualities of Brus- 
sels carpeting, one of which cost one dollar and twenty- 
eight cents, another one dollar, and a third sort cost only 
eighty-nine cents. ‘The duties on carpetings were badly 
arranged; the heaviest tax fell on that used by the poorer 
people, and the lightest on that consumed by the wealthy. 

The question being taken, the amendment was decided 
in the idvenidive~Seea 98, nays 92. 

The question was next on the second item of the amend- 
ment, viz. to make the duty on Venetian and ingrain car- 
peting alike, fixing both at forty cents the square yard. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG opposed the amendment, which 
went to raise the proposed duty on Venetian carpeting 
from twenty-two cents to forty cents. The gentleman had 
said, that the amendment proposed to reduce the duty on 
ingrain, is true; but at forty cents the duty would not be 
reduced below the tariff of ’28, although the duty on the 
coarse wool was almost taken off. ‘The gentleman, he 
presumed, would not say in this oase, as he had about the 
Brussels carpeting, that no coarse wool was used in the 
manufacture. 

Mr. ADAMS replied that he should say so. No coarse 
wool was employed: none of that from which the duty 
had been removed. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG inquired what was the price of 
the wool used in this sort of carpeting. 

Mr. ADAMS said he could not say precisely; but he 
took it for granted, from the information he had received, 
that none of the sort below eight cents a pound was em- 
ployed. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said he should take nothing for 
granted on that floor: he called for proof. 

Mr. ADAMS said he had letters to show that none of 
the free wool was used, and he would endeavor to lay his 
hand upon them. 

(While Mr. A. was looking in his drawer, ) 

Mr. ELLSWORTH inquired at what rate the Secretary 
of the Treasury had put these carpetings. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said at twenty-five per cent ad va- 
lorem. 

Mr. CARSON thereupon moved to amend the amend- 
ment, so as to fix the duty at twenty-five per cent. ad va- 
lorem. 

Mr. WHITE, of New York called for « division of the 
question, so that it should first be taken on inserting the 
words ‘‘and Venetian.” 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said he should like to know from 
gentlemen who were familiar with the subject, to what 
use the coarse wool was put. He recollected that in 1828 
much was said in favor of admitting it, because it was used 
in the manufacture of carpeting. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND said he had recently received a 
letter from a manufacturer of this article in Philadelphia, 
stating that the manufacture would be broken up should 
the duty be reduced. He isked, on what article could 
duties be laid with more propriety than on carpeting? 
It was an article almost exclusively used by the wealthier 
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part of the community, chiefly those who resided in cities. 
in the country but little of it, comparatively, was ever 
used. 

Mr. DAVIS said there was no such thing as ‘free 
wool” under this bill. A duty was laid on the very coars- 
est kind: it was used in making the ordinary kind of carpets, 

Mr. ADAMS now read the letter he had referred to. 
and the question being taken, the amendment was reject. 
ed—yeas 94, nays 96. P 

Mr. A. thereupon withdrew the residue of his amend. 
ment as to carpets. 

The question now recurring on the last clause of the 
amendment which proposed a duty of sixteen cents the 
square yard on flannels and baizes, 

Mr. CRAIG moved the previous question. 

Mr. H. EVERETT moved an adjournment; but the 
House refused to adjoura. 

The question being put on seconding the call for the 
previous question, it was decided in the negative—yeas 
93, nays 95. 

Mr. J. KING moved an adjournment—-the yeas were 
85, the nays 84: the CHAIR voting in the negative, it was 
a tie; and the motion was therefore not agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS moved a call of the House. Nega. 
tived. 

Mr. APPLETON advocated the amendment. He said 
that two and a half millions of dollars were invested in this 
branch of manufacture. The protecting duty, by the act 
of ’24, had been thirty-three and athird per cent. ad va. 
lorem. At that time but little capital was employed. By 
the act of 1828, a duty of twenty-two and a half cents a 
square yard had been laid on flannels under the lowest 
minimum, which was a higher protection thar. on any 
other species of woollen goods. ‘The consequence had 

\been to draw a large amount of capital into that branch of 
business: insomuch that the flannels made by those engag- 
ed had filled the entire American market within four 
jyears after. A larger amount of wool was used by this 
jmanufacture than by any other. ‘The duty laid by the bill 
upon wool amounted to forty-eight per cent.: the present 
amendment would place thirty-five per cent. upon flan- 
nels. ‘The Committee on Manufactures; when they report- 
ed the duty at present in the bill, had not been aware of 
the true facts of the case which had since come to their 
knowledge. 

After some conversation between Messrs. APPLETON 
and CAMBRELENG, another motion for adjournment 
was made, and negatived. 

Mr. BATES, of Maine, inquired whether it would be 
in order to amend the amendment of Mr. Apams, by strik- 
ing out the entire clause about flannels and baizes from the 
bill, so as to leave the existing law unaltered. 

The CHAIR replied in the negative. 

Mr. WHITE, of New York, now moved the previous 
question. 

Mr. EVERETT, of Massachusetts, moved an adjourn 
ment. Negatived. 

The call for the previous question having been second- 
ed, the previous question was put, and carried; and the 
main question was accordingly put, viz. Shall the bill be 
engrossed, and read a third time? and decided as follows 

YEAS.--Messrs. Adams, Chilton Allan, Anderson, Ap- 
pleton, Armstrong, Arnold, Babcock, Noyes Barber, Bar- 
ringer, Barstow, James Bates, Beardsley, Bell, Bergen, 
Bethune, John Blair, Bouck, John C. Brodhead, Bucher, 
Burd, Cambreleng, Carr, Chandler, Chinn, Claiborne, 
Clay, Collier, Conner, Eleutheros Cooke, Bates Cooke, 
Corwin, Coulter, Craig, Crane, Dayan, Dearborn, Dod- 
dridge, Doubleday, Ellsworth, G. Evans, J. Evans, Find- 
lay, Fitzgerald, Ford, Gaither, Gilmore, Thomas H. Hall, 
William Hall, Hammons, Harper, Hawkins, Heister, Hof 
man, Hogan, Horn, Howard, Hubbard, Huntington, In- 
gereoll, Irvin, Isacks, Jenifer, Jewett, R. M. Jolson, 
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Cave Johnson, Kavanagh, Kennon, Adam King, John nently adjusted. The principle of that bill was, that the 
King, Kerr, Lansing, Leavitt, Lecompte, Lent, Letcher, | whole revenue raised by taxation should be derived from 
Lyon, Mann, Mardis, Mason, Marshall, Maxwell, McCar- | equal ad valorem duties upon imports; and the Southern 
ty, McIntire, Mercer, T. R. Mitche*i, Muhlenberg, Pat- States manifested a spirit of liberal concession, in consent- 
ton, Pierson, Plummer, Polk, Randoi:h, John Reed, Ed-|ing that more than one-half of this revenue should be 
ward C. Reed, Roane, Root, Russel, William B. Shepard, |levied on their exchanges, or, in other words, upon the 
Augustine H.Shepperd, Smith, Southard, Speight, Spence, | productions of their industry. Even by this bill all was 
Standifer, Stephens, Storrs, Taylor, Franc's Thomas, Phi-|concession on the part of the South, and more than one- 
lemon Thomas, Tompkins, Tracy, Verplanck, Ward, | half of the duties would have been bounties to the indus- 
Wardwell, Washington, Wayne, Weeks, E. Whittlesey, |try of the North. But it was not deemed worthy of serious 
F. Whittlesey, Campbell P. White, Williams, Worthing-|consideration. It was unceremoniously put aside in the 
ton, Young.—122. Committee of the Whole, and nothing has been heard of 
NAYS.--Messrs. Alexander, R. Allen, H. Allen, Banks, |it since. I will now proceed to make an analytical exa- 
j.§. Barbour, Barnwell, 1. C. Bates, Bouldin, Branch, | ination of the bill upon which we are about to pass; and I 
Briggs, Bullard, Burges, Carson, Choate, Clayton, Coke, | think I can satisfy any impartial audience that, so far from 
Lewis Condict, Cooper, Crawford, Creighton, Daniel, | having any claim to be considered as a compromise, it is 
Davenport, John Davis, Warren R. Davis, Denny, Ed- the most unequal, unjust, and therefore the most oppres- 
ward Everett, Horace Everett, Felder, Foster, Gordon, |sive tariff that has ever been enacted by Congress, not 
Grennell, Griffin, Hawes, Hodges, Hughes, thrie, Jarvis, |¢xcepting that of 1828. 
Kendall, H. King, Lamar, Lewis, Robert McCoy, McDuf-| In the first place, let us inquire what will be the aggre- 
fie, McKay, McKennan, Milligan, Newnan, Nuckolls, | gate amount of the reduction which it will effect in the 
Pearce, Pendleton, Pitcher, Potts, Rencher, Slade, Stew-| Public revenue. According to the detailed estimate of 
art, Sutherland, Wiley Thompson, J. Thomson, Vance, | the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, founded upon the provi- 
Watmough, Wilkin, Wheeler, Edward D. White, Wick-|sions of the bill as it originally came from the Committee 
liffe, Wilde.--65. on Manufactures, the reduction would have been only 
So the bill was ordered to be engros ed, and read a third $4,177,000, even if it should be assumed that no increase 
time to-morrow; and of importations would result from the diminution of the 
The House adjourned. duties. Since the bill was reported, however, several al- 
terations have been made in its provisions, some increas- 
Tuvurspay, June 28. ing and some diminishing the rates of duty, The effect of 


ee ee ; . 3 these I have minutely investigated, and find the result to 
Mr. R.M. JOHNSON submitted the following resolution: be, that the bill, as it now stands, will effect a reduction 
Resolved, That the Committee of Accounts be instruct- something larger than that estimated by the Secretary, 
ed to order to be paid out of the contingent fund of this} pe precise amount being $4,624,000. What, then, will 
House to the members and delegates thereof, the amount} be the annual amount of the revenue after this act shall 
of their per ciem allowance and mileage which J. O./ have gone fully into operation? The House was told 
Dunn, late Sergeant-at-Arms, received on checks drawn yesterday by the gentleman from Massachusetts that it 
in their behalf, and which he has failed to pay over te] was most unreasonable to object to this bill, inasmuch as 
them, upon the certificate of the members or delegates. |it would reduce the taxes some five, six, eight, or ten mil- 
On this resolution a protracted conversation arose; and | }ions of dollars——a very loose and extraordinary mode of 
after a motion for a call of the House wee made by Mr. stating the result of an estimate made by the chairman of 
PATTON, also, a een by Mr. RENCHER to lay the] y committee, upon which the House is called upon to 
resolution on the table was negatived, Mr. ROOT moved} found an important act of legislation! Five millions of 
to refer it to the Committee of Ways and Means. The] variation is certainly a very liberal allowance for errors in 
conversation was finally cut short by a motion for the} an estimate which is susceptible of reasonable certainty! 
previous question, which being seconded, and the main| The Secretary of the Treasury estimated the revenue 
question ordered, the resolution was adopted—yeas 103, | which would be derived from imports during the present 
nays 49, b _. |year, under the existing laws, at $26,500,000. Deduct 
F Mr. PLU MMER moved to reconsider the vote by which] from-this the whole amount of the reduction proposed, 
me resolution of Mr. Boon, for an adjournment of the and we have still an annual revenue of very nearly twenty- 
was negatived. : two millions of dollars derived from imports. I conti- 
After various motions for postponement, the reconside- dently affirm that it will be at least twenty millions. Add 
ration was carried—the resolution filled with the 9th of}to this the income from the public lands, and the bank 
July as the day of adjournment, and passed, 139 to 49. dividends, and we have a revenue of $23,500,000. This 
THE TARIFF. is about the average annual revenue of the last ten years,and 
; D5 7 aah will leave an annual surplus of $10,000,000, making the 
The new tariff bill being then read a third time, and the | most liberal allowance for the public expenditures. 


question stated to be on its passage, But let us go into the detail of these reductions, and 
.Mr. McDUFFIE rose. 


M 1E I should claim, said he, the | see how they operate. Upon iron and iron manufactures 
privilege of detaining the House for a short time, in this| the reduction is $198,000; on wool and woollens, $427,000; 
last stage of its proceedings on this bill, if it were for no} on cotton manufactures, including nankeens, $199,000; 


other purpose than to bestow some small mark of respect|and on cotton bagging and other small articles, about 
“pon the memory of an unfortunate bantling of mine, |$20,000. These include all the reductions on the entire 
which was cruelly destroyed in the Committee of the | list of those imports which are received in exchange for 
Whole, and left there without even the common rights of Southern exports, and amount to only $844,000. But 
christian burial, overlaid and smothered by this foul mon-| these reductions, as 1 will proceed to show, are much 
ster which I am now called upon to adopt in its stead, and | more than counterbalanced by other provisions of the bill 
from which it is my principal purpose to tear off the veil, | relative to cash duties and diminished credits on these 
and expose its deformity to this House and this nation. protected articles. 

It will be recollected that, early in this session, the| It was the opinion of Judge Baldwin, that the with- 
Committee of Ways and Means reported a bill upon this|drawal of the credits now allowed on the importations of 
subject, which involved, in my opinion, the only just and | woollens would be equivalent to an increase of fifteen 
equitable provisions upon which the tariff can be perma-| per centum in the protecting duties imposed upon them; 

Vou. VIIL.—239 
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and I know it to be the opinion of some of the most intel-| report, but the palaces of those nobles who have become 
oo of our merchants, that it is fully equal to an increase | wealthy by having the earnings of the poor transferred to 
of ten per centum. Assuming the annual amount of the|them through the agency of this system of legislation 
importation of woullens to be ten millions, it follows that | Then, sir, we have among the favored articles, cashinere 
on these articles alone there will be an increase of one|shawls, tortoise-shell, musk, and frankineense, to orna 
million, added to the burdens of the protecting system, to| ment and perfume hidies who move in the highest ciicle. 
counterbalance the nominal reduction of $427,000. But]and rattans and quizzing glasses for the benefit of that 
the credits on all the other protected articles are reduced | most useful and productive class, usually known by tlie 
on an average of four and a half months, which is an|name ofdandies. Finally, sir, there is a long list of dye. 
equivalent to five per cent. upon the principle laid} stuffs and other materials for domestic manufactures, (i). 
down as to woollens. Assuming the amount of these |cluding the indigo of the poor constituents of my col- 
articles annually imported to be twenty-five millions, we|Ieague, for which he endeavored in vain to obtain the 
have $1,250,000 as the increase of the burdens of the | incidental protection of a low revenue duty,) which are 
protecting duties, to be placed in contrast with « nominal | exclusively consumed in the manufacturing States. 
reduction of $417,000. It results that the’ aggregate an-}| What them is the true operation of this bill, considered 
nual burden of the protecting duties levied on Southern | in reference either to the different classes of the commu 
productions is nominally reduced $844,000, and increased | nity, or to the different sections of the Union’? How does 
$2,250,000, leaving the sum of $1,406,000 as the actual|it respond to the just claims of the South, at this great 
increase of the burdens of the South. And this, sir, is| crisis of our history, when the extinguishment of the 
the olive branch of conciliation and compromise which is| public debt has pat it in the power, and made it the duty of 
to be held out to the Southern States, to induce them to| Congress to do an aet of grace and of justice to that deep 
submit with patience to this scheme of injustice and op-|ly aggrieved portion of the confederacy? Why, sir, it 
pression! has actually increased the positive burdens of the Southern 
But, sir, the inequality of this delusive plan of reduc-| States toa considerable extent, and very greatly inercased 
tion is greatly increased, and its injustice greatly aggra-| their comparative burdens. In the first place, five-sixths 
vated by the other provisions of the bill. To whom,|of the ansount of: the reductions are upon luxuries used 
sir, is the relief really extended which this bill pro-|only by the higher classes. But, in the second place, and 
vides? Is it to the South, that devoted region which| what | consider of much more importance to my constitu. 
sustains the whole brunt of the protecting system, and is| ents, five-sixths of these reductions are upon imports of the 
actually sinking under the weight of its intolerable op- manufacturing States, operating almost exclusively for the 
pression? So far from it, sir, we have seen that the ad-| benefit of the productive industry of those States. 
ditional burden imposed upon the foreign exchanges} An analysis of our foreign commerce will show that our 
alone of the South will be $1,406,000, while, asI will now | trade with the East and West Indies consists almost en- 
show, the foreign exchanges of the North will be actually |tirely of exchanging the productions of the tariff States 
relieved from duties to which they are now subject, to| for the productions of these two portions of the globe; and 
the amount of $3,780,000. And this relief, sir, will be of| that our trade with Europe consists as exclusively of ex- 
the most substantial and unequivocal nature. For atleast|changing the agricultural staples of the planting States 
three miilions of it will result from admitting, almost|for the various kinds of manufactures which we import 
entirely free of duty, foreign articles which are exclusive-| While this bill has actually increased the burdens imposed 
ly imported in exchange for the productions of the North-| upon this latter branch of our trade, which is vital to the 
ern States, and a large portion of which is exclusively | prosperity of the planting States, it has almost entirely 
consumed in those States. ” |removed even the ordinary burdens of taxation from the 
The existing duties on the articles made entirely|former branch. One of my strongest objections to this 
free by this bill, amount to $939,000; those on tea, which | bill, and one which would induce me to vote against it if | 
will come in with a mere nominal duty of one cent a/had no other, is this offensive discrimination which it 
pound, amount to about $1,400,000; those on coffee, which | Makes between protected and unprotected articles. The 
will pay only halfa cent a pound, amount to $257,000; those | latter, which are of all our imports the most appropriate ob- 
on silks, which will come in under a duty of ten per cent., |jects of taxation, whether we regard the producers or con- 
amount to about $800,000; and those on wines to $84,000. |sumers, are, with seme trifling exceptions, admitted free 
In addition to these articles of the unprotected class, of duty, while the entire burdens of federal taxation are 
there is one of the protected articles which is almost ex-|thrown upon those articles which have the most indisputs- 
clusively purchased with the productions of Northern|ble claim to entire exemption. Upon what principle, 
industry, upon which a reduction is made. I allude to}and for what purpose, are the former class of articles 
brown sugar. Assuming the annual import for consump-| admitted free of duty? L have frequently heard it asked, 
tion to be sixty millions of pounds, the reduction will|‘‘ will Southern men, who are so much opposed to taxa- 
amount to $300,000. tion, complain that we take off the duties from tea, coffee, 
With the exception of the wines and a portion of the {Wines, silks, and other luxuries?” Yes, sir, we do com- 
silks, all these are the peculiar exchanges of the Northern| plain of this—not because it reduces duties, but because, 
or manufacturing States, being either purchased with]!n proportion as you diminish the revenue derived from 
their productions, or acquired by their navig‘ating industry. |the Northern exchanges, you superinduce a necessity of 
It is a matter of curiosity, sir, as well as useful illustra-|imposing and maintaining still heavier duties on the pro 
tion, to look a little more minutely into the detail of those |ductions and exchanges of Southern industry. Do ger 
articles which are to be admitted free of duty, or at a|tlemen suppose I am such a dupe as to be persuaded that 
mere nominal duty, by this bill. Among the free articles|this is nothing to me? Do they imagine that the people 
I find cocoa, almonds, raisins, figs, currants, dates, filberts, |of the South are a people of one idea, and that they are 
nutmegs, cinnamon, ginger, olives, grapes, pineapples, |so utterly stupid as to be incapable of perceiving that a 
and all those foreign luxuries which supply the tables and | proposition to take off the duties from the exchanges of 
finish the feasts of the wealthy, intended, no doubt, for | the manufacturing States is equivalent to a proposition to 
the special benefit of the aristocracy which this system is| put on the same amount of duties upon the exchanges ol 
calculated to create and maintain. We have also in the|the planting States? A certain amount of revenue is 
same category, marble, paintings and drawings, to orna-|cessary for the support of Government; and the less ym 
ment, not the palaces of the poor, to which reference |raise of this amount from the exchanges of the North, the 
was made by the gentleman from Massachusetts in his|more you must necessarily raise from those of the South 
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And here I cannot but remark with what a keen sagaci- 
ty the gentlemen of the North can perceive the benefits 
and blessings of free trade, when the productions of their 
own industry constitute the basis of it. When they send 
their ewn productions and their own notions to foreign 
countries, they have a most clear and unclouded appre- 
hension of the advantage which will result to them from 
being permitted to import, free of duty, articles which 
they receive in exchange. ‘They would regard him as a 
madman who would doubt the policy of free trade in this 
particular branch of commerce. But the moment we 
attempt to apply the same principles to the productions 
and exchanges of the Southern States, their perceptions 
and reasoning faculties undergo a total change, and they 
wonder that the planters of the South are so blinded by 
their prejudices as not to perceive the very great advan- 
tage of heing prevented from going to the best market 
with their productions, or, if they do go, of being com- | 
pelled to pay a penalty of forty or fifty per cent. for | 
their folly. | 

} 


1 will venture to affirm, sir, not only that the peculiar 
burdens of the South are undiminished by this bill, but 
that the protection which it gives to all the various classes 
of manufactures is decidedly greater than that which 
they received under the tariff of 1828. And I am very 
certain that no intelligent manufacturer would vote against } 
this bill, unless for some peculiar causes, which may coun- | 
tervail its general proyisions in certain cases. 

Can any one be so blind as not to see that the reduc- | 
tion, or, more properly speaking, the repeal of the duties | 
on tea, coffee, dyestuffs, manufacturing materials, and on 
most of the unprotected articles, will operate as an addi- | 

| 


j 


tional protection to the Northern manufacturers’ There 

are two modes of giving this protection to the manufac- | 
turing States; the one consists in imposing duties upon 

such articles as they make themselves; the other in taking 

off or diminishing duties on such articles as they consume, 

and do not make at home, but import from abroad in ex- 

change for some of their own domestic productions. In 

this twofold aspect of the subject, I regard this as one of 

the most ingeniously contrived schemes of protection that 

has ever been presented to Congress. 

Of the reduction of duties for which this bill provides, 
about one-half is as direct a protection to the manufac- 
turers as if it had consisted in an increase of duties on the 
articles they make. In proportion as you reduce the 
cost of tea and coffee, you diminish the wages of the 
operatives; and, in proportion as you diminish the cost of 
the materials used by the manufacturers, you diminish the 
cost of producing their manufactures. 

And here, sir, I will call the attention of the House to 
another view of this subject. It has all along been the 
source of complaint, on the part of the planting States, 
that, as they produced two-thirds of the exports, they 
consequently sustained two-thirds of the burdens of fede- 
ral taxation. It has been assumed, in urging this complaint, 
as the facts of the case have heretofore warranted, that 
the Northern exports have been subject to very nearly 
the same average of duties with those of the South. The | 


ground of the complaint has been, not that the Northern 
exports were exempted from taxation, but that they were 
so small in amount as to cause a very unequal distribution | 


of the burdens of taxation. And how is this complaint | 
answered? By removing or diminishing the inequality? | 
No, sir; but by increasing it beyond all proportion. The 
domestic exports of the manufacturing States amount to 
about $18,000,000, against $40,000,000, belonging to the 
planting States. It is obvious that, in this state of things, | 
even an equal ad valorem duty on all imports would 
throw upon the planting States more than double their 
due proportion of the public burdens. But what does | 
this bill provide? ‘That about two-thirds of the imports 
which are obtained abroad for Northern productions shall 
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come in free of duty, and the remaining third be only 
subject to the ordinary burdens of taxation. In this esti- 
mate, { regard tea and coffee as being substantially free, 
as the duties retained are scarcely worth the trouble and 
expense of collecting them. Indeed, I can conceive of 
no object to be gained by retaining these mere nominal 
duties, unless it be to provide employment for an addi- 
tional number of custom-house officers. The result of 
the whole is, that only about six or seven millions of the 
exports of the Northern States will be at all subject to 
the burdens of taxation, while the entire forty millions of 
the Southern exports will be subject, not only to revenue 
duties, but to high protecting duties. 

Looking to the entire operation of the whole scheme 
as a measure both to raise revenue and grant indirect 
bounties, it may be confidently affirmed that the manufac- 
turing States will not feel the burdens of this bill at all 
as « measure of taxation. Am I wrong? Is this mere 
idle speculation? I will put the matter to a test which all 
must regard as infallible. I will take up the bill, item by 
item, and make every advocate of this system in the 
House verify what I have said in the most decisive manner. 
1 will propose to them, successively, to strike out every 
article upon which a duty is levied. Will any one be 
stricken out? Would a majority of this House, as a mere 
matter of pecuniary calculation, agree to reduce any one 
of the duties in this bill, with the possible exception of 
some small articles of no moment? Every body knows 
that they would not. Will they have the front to assert, 
then, that duties which they would not consent to repeal 
or reduce, impose a burden upon them or their constitu- 
ents? I cannot believe any man would have so much 
effrontery, and, if any one should, his words would have 
very little weight, when put into the scale against his 
deeds. 1 have felt it to be my duty to present this brief 
exposition of the practical operation of this bill. 1 have 
endeavored to show that it diminishes the revenue very 
little, and the burdens of the country still less; and that, 
while it does reduce the aggregate burden of the whole 
country, it greatly increases that inequality of which the 
Southern States have so long and so ineffectually com- 
plained. 

It is brought forward, sir, as a measure of compromise, 
and whatever other gentlemen may think, there is no 
public act which I would not sooner perform, than tu 
give my sanction to it directly or indirectly. I take it for 
granted, that if it should pass with the overwhelming 
sanction of the votes by which it was last night ordered to 
a third reading, so far as the Congress of the United 
States is concerned, the door of hope will be forever 
closed upon the Sputh. Yes, sir, 1 shall regard the pas- 
sage of this bill by such a vote, and under such auspices, 
as irrecoverably fixing the destinies of the Southern 
States, so far as this Government can fix their destinies. 

1 will now ask the indulgence of the House while I 
notice, very briefly, some of the arguments which have 
been advanced in the course of this proceeding against 
the positions which I laid down in opening this discussion. 
{ have said, sir, that the effect of this bill will be to throw 
the whole of the fiscal burdens of this Government on 
the planting States; and I will add, and that the manu- 
facturing States will hail it, with one accord, asa blessing, 
instead of regarding it as a burden. The principles which 
have conducted me to this conclusion, have been contro- 
verted by various gentlemen, and, among others, by a 
worthy colleague of mine, [Mr. Draytrox,} who could 
not comprehend the process by which the exchangeable 
value of cotton is reduced by protecting duties levied 
upon the manufactures received in exchange for it. A 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis,] meee 
the argument which he used two years ago, and my col- 
league, repeating it after him, maintain that ifthe value of 
our cotton could be reduced by our protecting duties, it 
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would follow ‘that the price of American cotton must be \try to another.” It is not to be doubted, sir, that a silyey 
lower in the markets of Europe, than that of East India|dollar, or a gold eagle of the United States, if the coin b¢ 
or Brazilian cotton of the same quality. Now, it isto be|genuine, will pay a debt of this amount in England; and 
regretted that gentlemen who have done me the honor |if these coins were depreciated in the United States more 
to notice my argument, had not taken the very trifling | than two and a half per cent., as compared with the same 
pains which it would have cost them to understand what | coins in England, they would be carried out by the course 
it really was. Two years ago, when I discussed this|of exchange, provided the Americans had any debts to 
question here, and every time I have discussed it since, I | pay in Eng}and. 
disclaimed the idea that our duties could materially dimi-| But every practical man who knows any thing of the 
nish the price of American, or of any other cotton in| laws of trade, must perceive that no one who did not owe 
Liverpool or Manchester, in as strong and emphatic lan-| money in England would buy a bill of exchange on that 
guage asI could command. I distinctly stated that the| country, though money should be depreciated in the Unit. 
value of cotton in the United States was diminished by |ed States to the full extent of the protecting duties, as 
the duties levied on the imports received for it, because | compared with the protected manufactures. And as debts 
the price of it in Europe could not be enhanced in con-|in England are only contracted, in point of fact, by pur. 
sequence of these duties. 1 complained, that whether I| chasing manufactures, it is obvious that a bill on England 
sold my cotton for money or for manufactures in Liver-| would never rise above the natural rate of exchange, 
pool, | could not get any more money or more manufac-| though money in the United States, as compared with ma- 
tures for it in consequence of the duty, than I could have] nufactures, should be worth thirty-three and a third per 
obtained if no such duty existed. That, in case lexchang-| cent. less than it should be worth in England. 
ed it directly for manufactures in Liverpool, it was obvious} Let us put the matter toa plain test. _ L affirm that the 
that if the Government should take one-third of them, | value of money here, in purchasing manufactures, is thirty- 
or, which is the same thing, fifty per cent. on their value, | three and a third per cent. less than it is in England. The 
1 should be deprived of just that much of my property, | gentleman from Massachusetts says this cannot be so; for 
and the exchangeable value of my cotton would be, to| that ifit were, the rate of exchange would indicate it, anc 
that extent, diminished. ‘This, sir, was my argument. It] bills on England would be fifty per cent. above par. He 
referred, exclusively, to the real price or exchangeable | accordingly purchases a bill for one thousand dollars, and 
value of American cotton, and assumed that this exchange-| gives fifteen hundred dollars for it. But to what purpose 
able value was fifty per cent. greater in Europe than it|can he apply this bill in England? Will he purchase ma- 
was in the United States in purchasing manufactures, in| nufactures, costing one thousand dollars, to bring them 
consequence of a fifty per cent. duty imposed upon those | here and sell them at the market price? If he should do 
manufactures. so, he weuld have to pay the Government five hundred 
if, for example, the cotton planter of Brazil is per-| dollars at the custom-house, which would be precisely 
mitted to import British manufactures without paying any | equivalent to the premium he had paid for his bill; and it 
duty to his Government, is it not self-evident that the ex-| follows that he would sustain a clear loss by the operation 
changeable value of his cotton would be fifty per cent.|to the full amount of that premium. 
greater than that of the American cotton planter, though| It is obvious, therefore, that, unless the value of money 
each of them should receive the same price or the same|in the United States should be depreciated more than 
quantity of manufactures in Liverpool? ‘The Brazilian] thirty-three and a third per cent. below its value in Eng- 
would be permitted to import and retain the whole of his| land, as compared with manufactures, the exchange be- 
manufactures, while the American would be permitted to} tween the two countries would never indicate the depre- 
retain only two-thirds of his. ciation, and bills on England would never rise above their 
If South Carolina should enjoy a perfectly free trade, | natural rate of two or three per cent. so long as the pro- 
and Georgiashould continue to be subject to this protect-| tecting duties remained at an average of fifty per cent. 
ing system, is it not apparent that the South Carolina] But onc of the gentlemen from Massachusetts, [Mr. Da- 
cotton would be worth from two to four cents more in the} v1s,} feeling, perhaps, the deficiency of his arguiment, en 
pound to the South Carolina planters and people, than the | deavored to relieve himself from his difficulty, by resorting 
Georgia cotton would be worth to the Georgia planters] to a figure, which has been very frequently, anc very ap 
and people, though both would still receive the same| propriately, applied to this subject. He said that we could 
price in Europe? Cotton would command just so much} not ** pile up money in the United States,” but that, like wa- 
more of the comforts and enjoyments of life in South} ter, it would naturally seek its own level. Now, sir, without 
Carolina than it would in Georgia; and, assuming fifty per] going very deeply into the doctrines of hydrostatics, } shoul 
cent. as the average duties paid in Georgia, South Caro-| suppose that the gentleman, living as he does in a coun 
lina would be just as wealthy with one hundred thousand] try where machinery is impelled by water, must have seen 
bales of cotton as Georgia would be with one hundred] many proofs that water cannot only be raised, but perma 
and fifty thousand. If any thing can be plainer than this,| nently retained, above its natural level. If a good and 
1 should like to know what it is. substantial dam should be thrown across the current of « 
But, in case a planter should exchange his cotton for|stream, and raised to the elevation of ten feet above that 
money in Liverpool, and bringthis into the United States,| current, the result would be that the current would be 
I maintained that the effect of the duties could not be] suspended until the water above the dam should be raised 
evaded in this way, because money would be depreciated] ten feet, when it would begin and continue to run over 
in comparison with every thing he wished to buy in the} the dam in precisely as large a volume as that which rai 
United States; or, in other words, the exchangeable value] before in the natural channel. And, sir, as long as thi 
of money would be diminished exactly in proportion to} dam should continue, this artificial accumulation of wate 
the enhanced price of manufactures. in the pond would be thus maintained above its natural 
The gentleman from Massachusetts, who first spoke on|level. If the gentleman had taxed his imagination for the 
this question, [Mr. ArrLeroy,] answering very triumph-| purpose, he could not have furnished me with a more ap 
antly an argument which | did not use, and ingeniously | posite and forcible illustration of my proposition. 
passing over the one | did use, maintained, what no human Protective duties upon imports operate as a great na 
being ever thought of denying, ‘* that a dollar in the Unit-| tional check dam. When first imposed, they necessaril) 
ed. States, as compared with a dollar in England, could} suspend the importation of the articles to which they apply, 
not be depreciated more than two and a half per cent.,j/and money continues to accumulate until it rises to th 
this being the cost of transporting specie from one coun-| level of this legislative embankment, when the importa 
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tion of the taxed articlesis again resumed. And as, in the \ no more, for the purposes of the gentleman as a con- 
case of the water, the same quantity will run over the dam | sumer of British manufactures, than ten would be worth 
that formerly ran along the natural channel, so, unless the | under a system of free trade, and he certainly would not 
fountain of supply be diminished, so, likewise, the same 


be guilty of the folly of giving me more for my cotton 
quantity of foreign manufactures will come into the Unit-| than it is worth. But this matter is not adjusted in point 
ed States, paying the duties, that originally came in with- | of fact by the chaffering of the honorable gentleman and 


out any duty, unless those exports be diminished which | myself. It is adjusted much more effectually by the ope- 
are the true fountain source of this branch of our com- | ration of those general principles of truth which I have 
merce. already explained, by which money is accumulated and de- 

One of the most obvious effects of those commercial re- | preciated in the United States. The money which the gen- 
strictions which give an artificial value to certain produc- 


tleman pays me, costs him just as much less in domestic 
tions, is to increase the quantity of money which is | manufactures as will be equivalent to the protecting duty, 
necessary to circulate those productions. If the protecting |and will be precisely that much less valuable to me for 


system has added an average of fifty per cent. to the no- | the purchase of manufactures, or to any other purpose, to 


minal value or money price of ‘all the protected articles, | whom I may pass it. 


it follows, as a mere corollary, that a proportionately; There is no evading the consequence, therefore, that 
larger sum of the precious metals, or of their representa- 


the real price or exchange value of cotton is diminished 
tives, paper credit and circulation, are now necessary to | in proportion to the increase of the average money price 
affect the exchanges of the community in those articles, | of all the articles, foreign and domestic, for which cotton 
than would be necessary if the protecting system were 


is ultimately exchanged. But the gentleman from Loui- 
repealed. And this additional supply of money was ori-| siana, [Mr. BuLtarp,] who some days ago delivered usa 
ginally furnished at the exclusive expense ofthe planting | very instructive exposition of the cotton-planting busi- 


States, and amounts to nothing less than a permanent au-| ness, declared his disbelief of the doctrine that the value 
thority to the manufacturers to draw this sum annually | of cottou is diminished by the duty imposed upon the 
from the income of the planters. privilege of exchanging it for foreign manufactures, and 
Money is a mere measure of value, and if your restric- | gave, as the ground of his disbelief, a reason which, what- 
tive laws increase the money price of manufactures fifty | ever else may be said of it, is certainly free from all mys- 
per cent. while they certainly add nothing to the money | ticism or subtlety. He stated, with an air at once of great 
price of cotton, they in effect enact that the planter shall | simplicity and apparent triumph, that he went to market 
give a bale and a half of cotton for the quantity of manu-| and sold his cotton for money, and when he got the mo- 
factures which he has a natural right to acquire for a| ney he did just what he pleased with it, without being 
single bale. ; conscious of any compulsion from any quarter. Now, sir, 
The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, who last | Ido not know what that gentleman may please to do with 
spoke on this subject, [Mr. Everxrr,] advanced a plausi-| his money, but he must be differently constituted from 
ble and ingenious reply to the argument which affirms) other men, certainly from me, if he cando what he 
that the protective duties operate as a peculiar burden to, pleases with his money when the Government hedges him 
the cotton planters. If, said he, the cotton planter is the | round by this protecting system, and compels him, under 
producer of the manufactures obtained for his cotton, he a heavy penalty, to make his purchases here, when he 
can only be so in the same sense in which it may be said could obtain forty or fifty per cent. more, if permitted 
that the consumer of those manufactures is the producer to go abroad without any restriction. Pray, sir, might not 
ofthem. Now, sir, although there is something imposing the inmate of a penitentiary allege that he was a freeman 
in this view at first, it dwindles into a mere plausible play upon the same principle, if the humanity of his keepers 
upon words when thoroughly examined. should permit him to make what he could within the walls 
The cotton planters produce imported manufactures by of his prison, and to sell the products of his industry for 
an exchange abroad, and upon this exchange the protect-. whatever price they might choose to give him for them? 
ing duty is levied; whereas, all other consumers produce Freedom, in the use of my property and my faculties, in- 
these manufactures by a domestic exchange upon which volves the idea not only that | may make what I please bymy 
no duty is levied. labor, but that lL may go where I please to exchange it for 
I will take the case put by the gentleman himself. He other productions. If I am prevented from going abroad 
said he was obliged touse my cotton to purchase the British | for this purpose, my country is, in this respect, converted 
broadcloth, and the manufactures he had occasion to con- into a great prison-house. On the contrary, if you will 
sume. Very well, sir. And pray what does the gentle- allow me the unrestricted privilege of going to Liverpool 
man give me for my cotton? He pays me in domestic, with my dollars, [can make them fifty per cent. more 
manufactures which are enhanced in price by the protect-' valuable than the gentleman from Louisiana can make his, 
ing duties to an amount fully equivalent to the duties he | with his boasted penitentiary privilege of doing what he 
will have to pay on his imported broadcloths, And, al-| pleases with them. 
though the gentleman may, in point of fact, give me mo- 
ney for my cotton instead of domestic manufactures, it 
will not ke a shadow of variation in the case, because 
it is obvious that money is a mere representative, and that 


But, said the geutleman with a very facetious and ironi- 
cal air, ‘*1 feel no oppression; I am wholly unconscious 
that lam robbed of any thing, and I never heard any of my 


constituents complain of this system of robbers of which so 
the whole of this domestic commerce between the North | much issaid elsewhere.” And he seemed to be quite puz- 


and the South ultimately resolves itself into an exchange zled to imagine how he could be robbed without seeing the 
of cotton, and other staples, for domestic Northern manu-| robber. There is certainly a great deal of primitive and 
factures. And even in the case where the payment for my | homely simplicity in this mode of bringing a philosophical 
cotton is made by the gentleman in money, it is very cer-| proposition in political economy to the test of the mere ani- 
tain that if he buys fifteen bales of this cotton for the ex-| mal senses. And I doubt not that when Gallileo maintained, 
press purpose of supplying his annual consumption of Bri- | in opposition to the ignorance and priestly superstition of 
tish manufactures, he can afford to give me, and will in | his day, that the earth moved round the sun, his great ad- 
fact give me, no more for these fifteen bales than he could versary, the Pope, might have refuted his doctrine to the 
have given me, and would have given me, for ten bales, | satisfaction of the whole rabble of Rome, in the same way 
if the Government did not take one-third part of the fo-|that the gentleman from Louisiana has satisfied himseif 
reign manufactures for which he proposed to exchange | that the value of his cotton is not diminished by his being 
them. In other words, fifteen bales of cotton are worth | compelled to sell it in the worst market instead of the 
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best. His Holiness would doubtless have gained a signal 
triumph over the great philosopher, if, on a clear morn- 
ing, he had summoned the multitude to witness the rising 
of the sun, and pointed them to its palpable progress from 
the horizon to the zenith, in the course of a few hours. 
But it would, nevertheless, have been the triumph of 
ignorance and superstition over philosophy and truth. 
But one of the gentlemen from Massachusetts [Mr. Ar- 
PLETON] has presented a view of the constitutional rights 
of an American citizen, which is in exact keeping with 
this protecting system, and deserves to be noted as a curi- 
osity at least. When the cotton planter goes to Europe, 
and exchanges his cotton for manufactures, and brings 
these to the custom-house for entry, the honorable mem- 
ber has gravely expressed the opinion that, by this com- 
mercial adventure, he makes himself an alien, and ceases 
to be an American planter. And when he complains to 
the collector of the customs of the injustice of taxing his 
manufactures, to give a bounty to the similar manufactures 
of his rival, the gentleman makes the collector reply, 
that ‘‘national protection docs not extend beyond the 
limits of the United States!” This proposition speaks its 
own enormity, and, monstrous as it must be admitted to 
be, it is nothing more than a practical commentary on the 
system of which the gentleman is at once the advocate 
and the beneficiary. 

Another gentleman from the same State [Mr. Davis] 
contended that our protecting duties could not diminish 
the value of American cotton, for that this would involve 
the absurd consequence that our legislation is adequate to 
eontrol and regulate foreign prices. I have already shown 
you, sir, that no such consequence follows, but that my 
argument has reference exclusively to the value of cotton 
here, and not to its price abroad. But I will now show 
you, sir, that the gentleman from Massachusetts has him- 
self used an argument—it is the great catholic argument, 
too, in favor of the protecting system, which does involve 
the absurdity that our legislation is competent to regulate 
the prices of the whole commercial world. He maintains, 
as he and his coarjutors have often done before, that the 
protecting duties have the effect of diminishing the prices 
of protected articlesin the United States, and to avoid the 
obvious inference that this would throw the whole burden 
of the duty upon the American producers of imported 
manufactures, the planters, he alleges that the burden of 
the duty is thrown upon the foreign producers, the manu- 
facturers abroad. 

It is obvious that this can be done only by reducing the 
price of manufactures in the general market of the whole 
commercial world. I will now analyze the operation by 
which this extraordinary result is to be produced; and, in 
doing so, I will exercise this phantom of delusion which 
the manufacturers are perpetually conjuring up as a wit- 
ness in the'r favor. Let us take the article of cotton manu- 
factures, and apply this doctrine to it. It was stated by 
Mr. Huskisson that the whole annual production of cotton 
manufactures in England amounted to $169,000,000. Of 
these we import about $8,000,000 annually into the United 
States, under a protecting duty, | will suppose, of fifty 
per cent. Now mark the consequences of the argument 
Tam considering. It affirms that this duty of fifty per 
cent. on the miserable fraction of eight out of one hun- 
dred and sixty millions of English manufactures, (to say 
nothing of the production of the continent of Europe, ) 
has the potent and transcendent effect of reducing the 
price of the whole hundred and sixty millions at least 
thirty-three and one-third per cent. That is to say, a 
duty of fifty per cent. on $8,000,000 English imports 
diminishes the aggregate value of the manufactures of 
England $53,000,000! More than six times the entire 
value of our whole importation of them! 

What a tremendous blow at the prosperity of England; 
and hew insignificant the miracles of former ages in com- 
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parison with this! Surely this would be “ controlling anq 
regulating foreign prices” with a vengeance! 

But, sir, we are too apt to over-estimate our own agen 
cy in human affairs. Our legislation has no such omnipo. 
tence. On the contrary, the effect of our restrictions 
upon the price of British manufactures is so perfectly 
contemptible, that while these restrictions are shaking tli: 
empire to its centre, as involving the ruin and slavery of 
one party and the prosperity of the other, they are ‘no 
deemed in the British Parliament of sufficient consequence 
to produce the least excitement. Their effect in reduc. 
ing the price of English manufactures, at the very utmost, 
could not exceed two anda half per centum, and this 
would be a mere nominal and temporary reduction, caus. 
ed by the efflux of specie from England, and its influx 
into the United States, as heretofore explained. 

Suppose, out of the million of bales of cotton produced 
in the United States, we exported fifty thousand to one of 
the small States of Greece; and that this State, with a view 
to encourage the domestic growth of cotton, should levy a 
protecting duty of fifty per centum on the importation of 
American and other foreign cotten. Would the price of 
our cotton be sensibly affected by such a regulation? Is it 
not plain, that while the great markets of the world were 
open to us, we should utterly disregard this petty restric 
tion? Yet this is an exact exemplification of the effect of 
our restrictions on the price of English manufictures. It 
is worth while to notice the inconsistency in which the ad- 
vocates of the protecting policy involve themselves on this 
particular aspect of the question. When we contend that 
the protecting duties operate as taxes on the producers, 
they reply that this is a new theory, and that the duties 
are really paid by the consumers. But, almost in the very 
sume breath, they tell you that these protecting duties di- 
minish the prices of the protected articles; in other words, 
the consumer pays the duties, by being compelled to buy 
cheap, instead of dear manufactures! Then, to extricate 
themselves from this open and apparent contradiction, 
they resort to the absurd notion that the burden of our 
protecting duties falls upon the foreign producers. The 
truth is, that whatever portion of the burden of ovr pro 
tecting duties does not fall upon the consujners in the 
enhanced cost of the protected article, must necessarily 
fall upon the American producers, the planters, who fur- 
nish the exports. If it were true, therefore, that the pro- 
tecting system diminishes the prices of protected articles, 
not only the whole amount of the protecting duty, but 
more than the whole amount of it, would fall upon the 
producers of the exports. 

The gentleman from Louisiana, in reply to the argu 
ment that our commercial restrictions depreciate the value 
of money as compared with other articles, asked the ques- 
tion with an apparent consciousness that it was unanswer- 
able, whether the value of North Carolina gold was depre- 
ciated by these restrictions. 1 could not have desired a 
more perfect exemplification of the truth of my argu- 
ment, and one which is more plain and obvious, than this 
which the gentleman has suggested. Nothing can be 
more evident than that the value of gold to the produce! 
is diminished in the precise degree that the prices of all 
other articles are artificially enhanced by the protecting 
system. That system, indeed, cannot be more accurate 
ly defined than by saying it is an authority given to the 
manufacturers of protected articles to demand, upon an 
average, forty or fifty per cent. more of gold or silver, 

| for a given quantity of them, than could’ have been ub- 
tained without the protecting duties. As the people of 
North Carolina cannot use their gold for cither food or 
j clothing, 1 presume my friend before me [Mr. Cansoy) 
can inform the House, from his own experience, to what 
extent the exchangeable value ef his gold is diminished 
| by the tariff. If be exchange it for sugar, he must give 
| fifty per centum more for it, for a given quantity of that 
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article, than he would have to give if there were no re-|culture; for while, in the progress of society, labor be- 


strictions upon commerce. If he proposes to exchange it 
for any one of the long list of manufactures which are the 
favored objects of the protecting system, he will have to 
give from forty to fifty per centum more. In fact, sir, 
there is — except Southern labor and Southern pro- 
ductions, which he can command with this gold, without 
giving a larger quantity of it, than he would have to give 
under a free trade system. 

With the exception of sugar, there is not a single pro- 
duction of Southern industry of which the value is not 
diminished, while, on the other hand, there is not a single 
production of Northern industry of which the value is not 
enhanced by the restrictive system. It would seem to have 
been studiously devised to depress the former and to ele- 
vate the latter, by levying a tribute, of which the enhanced 
price of protected manufactures is at once the measure 
and the means. 

I will now submit a few remarks upon the extraordinary 
statements and speculations in which some gentlemen have 
indulged as to the condition of the planting States. They 
set themselves up in judgment on this subject, and have 


comes more and more productive in manufactures, it must, 
in the very nature of things, become less and less pro- 
ductive in agriculture. The improvements made in the 
implements and the operations of agriculture are very in- 
considerable, even in the course of a century. A field 
laborer can now do very little more in a day, than could 
have been done by a field laborer one hundred years ago. 
But this is not all. The productive power of the soil is 
perpetually diminishing; so that, while the machinery 
with which the manufacturer operates is constantly im- 
proving in its powers, that of the agriculturist is as con- 
stantly deteriorating. Hence, it has been laid down asa 
principle, by writers on political economy, that the price 
of grain varies less from century to century, than that of 
other articles; and that, in the progress of population, this 
price should gradually increase, instead of being dimin- 
ished. Now, let us apply this reasoning to the production 
of cotton in the United States, and the condition of the 
Southern cotton planter. 

In the Southern Atlantic States the soil, for the last thir- 
teen years, has been in a steady progress of exhaustion 


undertaken to convince the people of the South, against and impoverishment; the productive power of a given 
the evidence of their own experience, and their own |quantity of land and of labor has gradually diminished; 
senses, that they are in a high and palmy state of pros-jyet, notwithstanding, the price of the great staple article 
perity. For this purpose, one of the gentlemen quoted | which that land and labor are engaged in producing, is 
the message of the Governor of Alabama, I believe, con-|now less than one-third of what it was at the commence- 
taining the usual commonplace allusion to the prosperity | ment of the series. 

of the State. Now, sir, the very last species of evidence To trace the progress of this decline, in connexion with 
that 1 should think of adducing, to prove the prosperity |the suceessive additions to the burdens of the tariff, the 
of acountry, isan Executive message. Every body knows laverage price of the whole cotton crop for the four years 
that general declarations of this kind, in such docu- | preceding the tariff of 1824 was fifteen dollars and fifty 
ments, are perfectly unmeaning, any further than as they |cents per hundred pounds; for the four years following, (ex- 
relate to the condition of our own country as compared |clusive of the year 1825, which was a year of speculative 
with that of foreign countries. That they should be | prices, ) it was twelve dollars; and for the years 1829, 1830, 


gravely cited as evidence on a statistical question, which 
is susceptible of the most unequivocal demonstration 
from undisputed facts and circumstances, is what I certain- 
ly did not anticipate. 

But one of the gentlemen inferred that the cotton busi- 
ness must be more prosperous than any other, because 
the annual production of that article had increased from 
ninety-two millions of pounds in 1818, to the enormous 
quantity of two hundred and seventy-five millions of 
pounds in 1851. Nothing can be more utterly delusive 
than superficial and partial statements of this kind, as the 
House will perceive, when the whole case is presented. 


When I inform you, sir, that the ninety-two millions of 


cotton which we produced in 1818 was sold for thirty- 
two millions of dollars, and that the two hundred and 
seventy-five millions produced in 1831 sold for only 


and 1831, the average price has not exceeded ten dollars. 
This estimate includes the long staple as well as the up- 
land crop, striking an average of the whole. 
While the price of the great agricultural staple of the 


Southern States has thus rapidly declined in price, that of 


flour, the agricultural staple of the Northern States, has 
undergone, coinparatively, but a very inconsiderable de- 
cline. For the four years preceding the tariff of 1824, 
the average price of the whole crop exported was five 
dollars and filty cents per barrel; the four following years, 
it was five dollars and twenty-five cents; and for the last 
four years, it has been about the same. 

And, sir, it is in the face of these undeniable facts, 
which demonstrate that the cotton planters do not receive 
one-half the income from a given amount of capital and 


labor that they received ten years ago, that the people of 


twenty-five millions, you will be able to form some es-|the South are very calmly told by their oppressors that 


timate of the weight which ought to be attached to such 
loose statements and inferences from gentlemen who, 
however well they may understand their own concerns, 


know very little about ours. This very fact of the extraor- 


dinary increase in the production of cotton, connected 
with the no less extraordinary decrease in its price, fur- 
nishes the most conclusive demonstration of the decline, the 
suffering, and, I will add, of the oppression and colonial 
Vassalage of the cotton-planting States. A fall, sir, in the 
price of an agricultural staple, from thirty-four to nine 


dollars and a quarter a hundred, in the short period of 


they must be prosperous, because of the great increase of 
\their production. What better idea can be given of the 


oppression and slavery of a people, than to say it is that 
condition in which their labor and productions are rapidly 
increasing, and their aggregate income, at the same time, 
diminishing? Yet this is the precise state of things point- 
ed out by gentlemen as the indication of prosperity. 

It has been said by one gentleman that he cannot con- 
ceive it possible that the planters would so greatly increase 
the production of cotton, if their prosperity were on the 
decline. Tam not at all surprised that those who know 


thirteen years, is a thing for which there cannot be found | nothing of our condition, and whose lot has exempted them 
any precedent in the history of the world. As it regards | from our melancholy experience, should be unable to con- 


manufactures, the productive power and the improve- 
ments of machinery are so progressive and illimitable, that 
the fall of prices furnishes no evidence at all of the dimin- 
ished prosperity of the manufacturing classes. It proves 


ceive that a people could endure as much as we have en- 
dured. In the Northern States, if one branch of indus- 
try, from any cause, becomes less prosperous than the 
average of other employments, the persons engaged in it 


nothing but that efficiency of manufacturing labor has|have the easy and obvious resource of abandoning it, and 
been increased by human invention, and that the cost of embarking in some more profitable branch of industry. 


production has been proportionately diminished. But 
widely different is the case with the productions of agri- 


In such « community, any extraordinary burden thrown 
upon a particular employment, which should reduce the 
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profits below the common average, would be ie consider them as producers of cotton, they are ex. 
followed by a withdrawal of capital and labor from that posed to the unequal competition of those who obtain 
employment, and a consequent decrease of production. ‘from the Government, at a collar and a quarter, lands that 
But the very fact to which the gentleman referred, the are more productive than those which cost ten dollars in 
rapid increase of production under a no less rapid decrease | South Carolina and Georgia. If we consider them as pro. 
of price, conclusively proves that the people of the | ducers of the manufactures for which their cotton js ex. 
Southern States cannot avoid the oppressive burdens’ changed abroad, they are compelled by the Government 
which have destroyed their prosperity, by abandoning the | to sustain a still more unequal competition with the Nort). 
employment upon which these burdens are imposed. The| ern manufacturers; for, in this case, the cost of their pro- 
whole capital and labor of the country are engaged in the} ductions is forty or fifty per cent. more than that of their 
roscribed employment, and, from obvious causes, cannot) Northern rivals, owing exclusively to the impositions of 
e transferred to any other employment, without involv-| this Government, and yet they are obliged to sell those 
ing the loss of one-half of their value in the first instance, | productions for the same price. 
to say nothing of the unsuitubleness of Southern labor} Sir, there never was a community of men, who bore the 
and Southern habits for the business of manufactures. | name of freemen, so ruinously oppressed by the curse of 
‘The Southern States are precisely in the condition that} misgovernment as.the Southern Atlantic States of this 
England would be in, if united with France under a com-| Union; and yet, sir, when we tell the story of our \ rongs 
mon Government, and if that Government should lay a dis-| and our sufferings, a gentleman who cultivates the alluvial 
criminating tax upon English made manufactures, while} soil, and represents the sugar-planting nabobs of Louisi- 
those made in France were exempted. ‘The English manu-/ ana, (Mr. Buttarp,] rises up with great complacency, and 
facturers could not avoid the tax without deserting their| offers us the most cruel mockery br our consolation, by 
country; and, in like manner, the Southern planters can-} telling us of the wonderful operations of the cotton plant. 
not avoid the discriminating burdens to which they ame ers in Louisiana, and that they can afford to make cotton 
subjected, without sacrificing, in the aggregate, one-half)at three cents a pound. Pray, sir, can any reason why | 
of the capital of the community, and then embarking in| should patiently submit to be plundered of one-third of 
an untried pursuit. A tax laid upon a particular trade or} my income by the protecting system be fairly deduced 
calling may be avoided, but a tax laid upon the whole| from the fact that the cost of producing cotton in Louisi- 
community never can. The Southern States, therefore, | ana is not half so great as it is in South Carolina? On the 
are precisely in the condition of a description of manu-| contrary, is not this the strongest of all reasons why the 
facturers whose productions are subjected to an enormous} people of South Carolina should be permitted to enjoy 
duty, from which all other productions are exempted, and] the fruits of their own industry, and not have them taken 
who are yet placed under a legal compulsion to continue} away by the unconstitutional exactions of this Govern. 
in the same employment. ‘The only resource in such a} ment, and given to the favored objects of its bounty in an- 
case is to make up by increased labor and exertion for the} other region of the confederacy? If the cotton planters of 
burdens imposed; and to compensate for the diminished] Louisiana are not now in a situation to feel the oppression 
value of the taxed production, by an increased quantity | of the protecting system, or if they are induced to bear it 
of it. And such has been precisely the case in regard to] in consideration of an annual bounty of a million and a half 
the production of cotton. The more heavy and oppress-| of dollars given to the sugar planters, it certainly furnishes 
ive the duties imposed upon our exchanges have been,| no sufficient motive for their representatives here to exult 
the more active and efficient has been our industry; and|in the advantages they enjoy over the Southern Atlantic 
the less the exchangeable value of our staples, the great-| States, and to rebuke the people of those States because 
er has been the amount of our production. they will not tamely submit to be utterly exterminated by 
The property of the great body of the cotton planters| this system of plunder and oppression. [Here Mr. BUL- 
consists in a soil and climate peculiarly adapted to produce} LARD disclaimed any feeling of exultation in what he 
cotton, the most valuable staple of the earth, and not] had said; he had simply stated facts.] Mr. McD. said, lam 
adapted to produce wheat, the other great staple of agri-| glad, sir, to be informed that 1 have mistaken the tone of 
culture; and it consists also of a description of labor adapt-| the gentleman’s remarks. I was, perhaps, misled by 
ed only to the operations of agriculture. Owing to the] the peculiar manner and empbasis with which he declared 
heat and dryness of the climate, soil of a given fertility] that his constituents had never participated in this false 
will not produce much more than half the quantity of|clamor about robbery and plunder. One of the gentle- 
wheat, or of other grain, that soil of the same quality will] men from Massachusetts [Mr. Everett] has been pleased 
produce in the Northern States. The laws of nature,|to refer the House to another proof of the prosperity of 
therefore, as well as their own peculiar domestic institu-|the Southern States—the increase of their population. 
tions, have not only decreed that the people of the South-| This, sir, isa much more fallible criterion of prosperity 
ern States should be an agricultural people, but that they} than the increase of their productions. There is no part 
should pursue those branches of agriculture in which they | of this Union, thanks to Providence, and not to the wis 
are now engaged, and which depend principally upon fo-} dom of our Government, in which the preventive check 
reign countries fora market. ‘he remarks which have}upon population, as Malthus expresses it, has yet begun 
been made in relation to cotton are even more applicable}to operate. And I think the gentleman might have been 
to rice. The value of the rice lands would be worth com-| induced to distrust the application of this theory to the 
paratively nothing for the production of any other staple. | United States, by a fact stated by himself in regard to 
If the gentleman ftom Massachusetts [Mr. Davy1s] will] South Carolina. He said the slaves had increased more 
consider these things, he will be at no loss to account for rapidly than the whites; and it would follow, if his argu- 
what seemed to him to be an incredible phenomenon in| ment be worth any thing, that the slaves are also more 
political economy, that South Carolina and Georgia should} prosperous than their masters. 
cultivate cotton in competition with the new States of the} But the gentleman groups together the whole of the 
Southwest, when the latter can as well afford to make cot-| Southern and Southwestern States, and appeals to the 
ton at eight centsa pound as the former atten. The truth| increase of their aggregate population as a proof of their 
is, the people of South Carolina and Georgia are obliged| prosperity. Now, does not the gentleman know that Als 
to cultivate cotton under all the disadvantages of a double} bama, Mississippi, and Louisiana are new States, and have 
compétition created by the legislation of this Government, | been peopled principally by emigration since the late wat 
or to do what would be worse. I say they are subjected! Does he not also know that about one-half of the tert 
to a double competition by the legislation of Congress. If| tory of Georgia, and that the most fertile and productive, 
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as been acquired from the Indians, and brought into cul- 
tivation within the last twenty-five years? And has he not 
himself admitted that the population of South Carolina, 
4 State which has had no new Jands to bring into cultiva- 
tion, has actually fallen off in comparison with that of the 
other States? ee 

The truth is, Mr. Speaker, the citizens of South Caro- 
tina have a strong attachment to their native soil. All o 
them would desire that their bones should be deposited 
with those of their ancestors; yet, sir, they are constrain- 
ed by their necessities to break those powerful ties of feel- 
ing and patriotism, and to fly to the wilderness to obtain 
a temporary relief from the exhausting operation of this 
oppressive scheme of nes plunder. For the last 
ten years our population has been moving off almost lite- 
rally in shoals, urged by their poverty, and not by their 
will, to bid a final adieu to the homes of their fathers, and 
all the endearing associations connected with them. 

But, sir, they cannot get out of the reach of oppression, 
however they may mitigate their sufferings for a time. 
And, in the course of a few years, when their lands shall 
begin to be exhausted, they will be too fatally convinced 
that no climate, however propitious, no soil, however pro- 
ductive, can render tyranny and oppression tolerable to 
freemen. 

I will now draw an exemplification of the practical 
effect of this restrictive system upon the productive in- 
dustry of the planting States, from a subject with which 
this House is, unfortunately, but too familiar; I mean in- 
ternal improvements. Europe, sir, is the natural market 
of the Southern planters, and they have precisely the 
same interest in maintaining and improving the channels 
and facilities of a cheap intercourse with England, France, 
Holland, and Germany, that the farmers and manufac- 
turers of the United States have in maintaining and improv- 
ing those channels and facilities by which the internal com- 
merce of the country is carried on. The ocean is the 
great highway by which the planting States carry their 
produce to market; and free trade may, with strict philo- 
sophical propriety, be compared to a railroad, which) 
diminishes the cost of transportation. Commercial re- 
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a turnpike for a rival producer, it would not be guilty of 
an act of more outrageous injustice. 

This bill, sir, is the final consummation of the protective 
system, and it is curious to remark the effect of it on the com- 
merce of the manufacturing States. While the advocates of 
this system have been denouncing free trade asa t na- 
tional curse, they have studiously established, for all the 
States north ofthe Potomac, the most perfect system of free 
trade that ever has existed upon the face of the earth. Ide 
the historical research of gentlemen to produce a parallel. 
What production of Northern industry is subject to the 
slightest possible restriction in seeking its proper market, 
whether that market be at home or abroad? As tothe home 
market, which is the great market of the manufacturing 
States, the Government not only imposes no restriction upon 
theirexchanges, but grants enormous bounties upon them, 
unconstitutionally and unjustly levied on the exchanges 
of the planting States. This great branch of their trade, 
therefore, is not only perfectly free, but it is more than free. 
Then, as to the foreign exchanges of the Northern States, 
[have heretofore shown that, with some trifling exceptions, 
they are exempted from all duties or restrictions by this 
bill, But while the whole trade of the manufacturing 
States is thus entirely free, all the exchanges of the plant- 
ing States, without a single exception, are subjected to 
the most enormous impositions, for the double purpose 
of supporting the Government and of sustaining the manu- 
facturing interests. In a word, sir, the planting States 
are compelled to pay forty or fifty per cent. for the privi- 
lege of exchanging the entire mass of their staple pro- 
ductions, while the manufacturing States not only pay no- 
thing, but are absolutely authorized by the Government 
to demand and receive from the planting States forty or 
fifty per cent. more for their manufactures than they are 
intrinsically worth. 

With all these facts before him, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] asked, with great earnest- 
ness, what interest could possibly maintain itself with a 
protection of only twenty-five per cent.’ This is certainly 
a most extraordinary question. What interest oan exist 
without a protection of twenty-five per cent.? I will 


strictions, on the other hand, may, with the same pro-|tell the gentleman: the whole planting interest of the 
priety, be compared to obstructions thrown into that) Southern States not only exists without a protection of 
highway, increasing the cost of transportation. A pro. |twenty-five per cent., but without any protection at all; 
tecting duty of fifty per cent. has precisely the same in-|it not only exists without protection, but it goes abroad 
jurious effect upon the planters as would be produced by | upon the face of the deep, to encounter the competition 
destroying the railroad which conveyed their produce to of the whole world, under restrictive duties averaging 
matic a thereby adding fifty per cent. to the expense | nearly the double of twenty-five per cent. Yes, sir, while 
of transporting it: ‘The protecting system is nothing more | there is not a single branch of Northern industry that can 
nor less than a permanent blockade of our ports, declar.| command even oe home market, . all the seventeen 
ing the foreign exchanges of the Southern States to be/of proximity, without a protecting bounty o ty per 
contraband, ae rigorously exacting the penalty of forty|cent., the whole of the productions of Southern oe 
or fifty per cent. on the value of every cargo imported in| have to go abroad under the oppressive burden of the 
violation of it, If a duty of forty or fifty per cent. were | same rate of duty, and not only to encounter foreign com- 
levied upon the domestic exchanges of the country, if the | ee but paces oe also. * ss ee and the 
farmers of Massachusetts or Pennsylvania had to pay | wickedness of man could not possibly devise a scheme more 
that duty for the privilege of exchanging their grain for | perfectly adapted to impoverish and desolate the Southern 
cotton manufactures, or for iron, they would at Re per-| States, and enrich the see uen et = ee 
ceive that it was equivalent to adding forty or fifty per| It is a system, sir, which regards the planters of the 
cent. to the expense of transporting their grain to its! Southern States as aliens, and their industry as foreign in- 
proper market, by locking the turnpike gates, tearing up | dustry. 

the bridges, it impel then to tevel over wotec The gentleman from Massachusetts, referring to the 
and more circuitous roads. But the avowed purpose and |cheap rate of slave labor in the planting States, asks, with 
inevitable tendency of the American system is to accom-|a very significant emphasis, **do you expect the free labor 
plish the twofold result of obstructing and blocking up, by |of the North to contend upon equal terms with mere ma- 
ea tolls, the great natural highway which a kind lchines”” Sir, is mw ns pngnage —— ca aa 
saad Sia be the omg are a com- — Sones Caen, aes eee PP pte 

icate wi eir peculiar markets, and, at the same/gentleman ask me if Le i 
time, opening ten tues artificial highways to facilitate ‘equal terms with mine? And by what authority does he 
the internal commerce of the manufacturing States, with |propound an intetrogatory so arrogant and insulting? 
the tolls unjustly levied on the great Southern highway. |It is the very language, sir, of a master, and sonore but 
If the Government should tear up the foundations of my cause the blood to boil in the veins of every Southern man 
private way to market, in order to obtain materials to build who has the spirit of a freeman. In the better days of 
Vor. VIII.—240 
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the republic, before the spirit of the revolution had de-|ing one day’s labor of your slaves for four days’ labor of 
parted, this single question would have roused up millions) the English manufacturing operatives, in order that you 
of freemen to vindicate their rights. Let me tell the| may be compelled to give the same day’s labor for a sip. 
gentleman, once for all, that [ utterly disclaim his right to| gle one of the manufacturing operatives of your ‘very 
make any inquiry or question as to the description of labor eed and approved masters.’ ” : 
em ed in the Southern States, and to assure him, that,} Such, sir, is the plain language of the decree embodi- 
if gives the people of the South the spirit of his an-|ed in this bill, which dooms the people of the South to 
cestors and mine, he will be obliged to compete with just) eternal slavery; and whatever others may do, I here 
such labor as they choose to employ, and upon terms, too, | solemnly declare that 1 will never submit to it. 
of ect equality. I feel that 3 am called upon to notice some of the re- 
sir, I can, at the same time, assure the gentleman/ marks of another gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
that I look with no envy on the prosperity of the Northern| AprLeron, } most of which | did not hear when they were 
people. God forbid. On the contrary, I would rejoice} delivered, if, indeed, they were delivered, but which { 
if they could receive ten times as much for their labor as|saw, for the first time, a few days ago, in a newspaper. 
they do. But I never will consent that the price of their} The gentleman was pleased to say that he could re- 
labor shall be enhanced to an unnatural price, by the dis-| gard me in no other light than as ** an expounder of the 
guised appropriation of one-third of the proceeds of South-| doctrines of political economy,” and to add that the 
ern labor for their use and benefit. ‘notable discovery,” that the tariff impoverishes the 
It is in vain, sir, to disguise this matter, or to conceal the | South, and enriches the North, is ‘*a miserable fallacy, 
true nature of this contest. It is no affair of speculative | hardly worthy in itself of a serious argument.” 
theory, but a plain business concern. And 1 will now} The House will doubtless recognise, in the great in- 
tell the gentleman from Massachusetts, if he will pardon |tellectual superiority and standing of the gentleman, his 
the liberty, what is the natural price of the manufacturing title to speak, in such terms as these, of so humble an 
labor of the Northern States, estimated in money. It is| antagonist as myself. I must be permitted to say, how- 
precisely the same as the manufacturing labor of England, jever, that if my ‘miserable fallacy” be worthy of an 
and not acent more. Let us examine the elements of the | argument at all, it is certainly worthy one more serious 
comparison. The English and the Northern manufac-}and less impotent than that with which we have been fi- 
turers are employed in making the same articles. Does} vored by the honorable member. 
the English machinery, the great agent of production,| He has very fairly quoted, in his speech, the substance 
cost any more thanthe American? Not nearso much, sir. }of the doctrine which he denounces so contemptuously; 
Iron, the principal material used in its construction, does|and I am perfectly willing that it should go down to poste- 
not cost halfso much. Is the interest of money higher in| rity, embodied in the commentary, being well assured that 
England than in the United States? But little more than| jt will stand as immovable as a rock amidst the feeble and 
half as high. Isthe raw material of manufactures higher| muddy current that ripples harmless around its base. 
in England than in the United States? Cotton, tobe sure,| The gentleman was also pleased to say, that to call the 
is a little higher, but all other raw materials, particularly | manufactures obtained for Southern staples ‘the pro- 
iron and wool, are a great deal lower. The aggregate, | ductions of Southern industry, was to confound all com- 
therefore, of all the other elements of price, except the} mon sense.” 1 doubt not that he judges by the standard 
wages of labor, is decidedly less in England than in the] of his own intellect; and I have only to remark that com- 
United States. Does it not follow, with demonstrative} mon, indeed, must that sense be, which can be confound- 
clearness, that, ina free competition for the market of the} ed by a proposition so plain and obvious. He also said 
United States, the wages of manufacturing labor in the}that the idea that the protecting duties diminished the 
Northern States must be reduced at least as low as the| exchangeable value of cotton, required ‘an effort of the 
wages of the same labor in England? The cost of impor-| imagination beyond his comprehension.” On this point, 
tation is fully counterbalanced by the superior advantages) sir, 1 have too much politeness to doubt the w ord of the 
of England in capital and machinery. I will now examine| honorable member. 1 can very well imagine, and that, 
this subject in another aspect. ‘The English manufactu-| too, without straining the doctrine of presumption beyond 
rer says to the Southern planter, ‘*my poor operatives] reasonable bounds, that there are many truths in political 
have to labor for about ten cents a day, and I can, there- philosophy, neither profound nor obtuse, that are quite 
fore, afford to give you the product of four days of their} beyond his comprehension. 
labor for the product of a single day’s labor of your slave.”| ‘The honorable member has taken frequent occasion to 
Now, is not this the most beneficial of all exchanges for| allude sneeringly to the expositions of political economy. 
the cotton planters’ Is it not better that they should re-| Now, sir, while I perfettly agree with the gentleman, that 
ceive the product of four days’ foreign labor in exchange} mere men of books are not the proper persons to regu 
for one, than be compelled to receive only the product of} late the political affairs of empire, 1 must be allowed, a 
one day’s domestic labor, and that less efficient and produc-| the same time, to say thatit is not in the order of Prov: 
tivejn the proportion that twelve hoursare lessthansixteen?| dence that mere men of spindles should be elevated to 
Nothing can be more absurd and nonsensical than the} that high destiny. For myself, sir, if it will give the 
doctrine of Mr. Niles, and the Harrisburg convention, gentleman any consolation, I here openly confess, withall 
which maintains that a nation whose labor is dear cannot, proper humility, that I never read but one book on poli- 
without ruin, carry on a commerce with one whose labor | tical economy in my life, and that was the work of Adam 
is cheap. The very reverse is most obviously the fact.|Smith, which fell into my hands before I went to college: 
The cheaper the labor of the nations with which we] And though 1 have made occasional reference to the 
carry on commerce, the more profitable must that com-/standard works on this subject since, I have never esti- 
merce be, not only to the persons immediately engaged in| mated their labors very highly, believing that they are to 
producing the exchanges, but, of consequence, to the | speculative, and have not sufficiently looked into the 
country atlarge. It is true, sir, that if the interest of the actual operation of Government restrictions upon the 
domestic manufacturers is to be considered the great mas-| different classes of productive industry, and upon te 
ter interest, to which the planting and exporting interests | principles of human liberty. ; 
of the Union are to be offered up asa sacrifice, the cheap-| Alluding to the dialogue which I supposed to tak 
ness of foreign labor may be regarded as an evil, and the place between the planter and the collector of the cus 
manufacturers uixy properly say to their liege subjects, |toms, the gentleman asks if an English manufacturet 
the planters, ‘‘you are hereby prohibited from exchang- | would not “run therisk of being made a laughing stock, 
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who should allege that the Genesee wheat, which he 
had obtained for Yorkshire goods, was the production of 
nis own industry, and remonstrate with the collector of 


this painful subject, not so much with purpose of con- 
vincing the majority who support this system, that I am 
right in the opinions | have advanced, as that lam sincere, 


the English customs on the injustice of being compelled 
to pay an enormous duty for the benefit of the landed 
aristocracy. Whether, sir, this manufacturer would be 
made a laughing stock or not, would depend entirely on 


and candid, and honest, inthe course I have pursued, and 
may pursue, in relation to it. Through the whole course 
of my political life, I have looked steadily and exclusively 
to the only object that I regard as ‘* worth ambition”—that 


the character of the audience who should witness the | honest fame which will live with posterity when this busy 
colloquy. If an upstart English nobleman, with a full | scene shall be left to these who are to come after us. 
pocket and an empty head, with a rabble of dependent| While I regard with utter contempt and scorn the mise- 
retainers, should constitute the audience, | doubt not that|rable gewgaws and ephemeral honors of mere official 
the indignant remonstrance of the oppressed manufacturer | distinction, [ confess, sir, that I feel a deep solicitude to 
would be put to scorn by the loud and heartless laugh of|carry with me, in every possible vicissitude, the good 
the oppressor and his minions. But, sir, f rejoice in the | opinion of those with whom I have been associated in the 
belief that, in both hemispheres, the day of retribution is| public service, however widely we may be separated in 
at hand, when the oppressors will no longer laugh at the|our respective opinions. If 1 have succeeded in this ob- 
calamity of their victims, but be compelled to “ grin hor-| ject, I shall not regard this as an unavailing or an unpro- 


ribly a ghastly smile,” in disgorging the spoils which they 
have forcibly taken from the labor of others. 

I will now call the attention of the House to the com- 
mencement of this system of protecting duties, that the 
House may perceive how far the principles upon which it 
was originally founded have been extended. Alexander 
Hamilton is the author and founder of the system, and, in 
my opinion, is the only one of its advocates who has dis- 
cussed its principles, not as the mere advocate of pecunia- 
ry interests, but with the enlarged, though mistaken 
views of a statesman. At the date of his celebrated re- 
port, when the country was very deficient both in capital 
and labor, in comparison with its present resources in 
these respects, and when it was not half so far advanced 
in manufacturing skill, compared with other nations, as it 
now is, the highest protecting duty which he ventured to 
recommend was, twelve and a half per cent., and dis- 
tinctly laid it down as a principle of limitation upon the 
protecting duties, that if the country was not in a sufhi- 
cient state of forwardness to enable the protected manu- 
factures to dispense with the protection in a reasonable 
number of years, it furnished a conclusive reason against 
granting it. 

The duty, then, recommended on woollen manufac- 
tures, was only seven anda half per cent.; and yet, after 
the progress and the improvements of sixteen years, un- 
der a protection successively increased to twenty-five, 
thirty-three and a third, and fifty-five per cent., we are 
called upon to give a protection of about sixty per cent.; 
und gentlemen are evidently not satisfied with that. If 
Alexander Hamilton cauld be raised from the grave, how 


utterly would he disclaim the system which his a ne Claiborne, 
It is, 


have built upon under the sanction of his name. 


fitable effort. 

Mr. ARCHER, of Virginia, rose for the purpose, he 
said, of replying to the speech of Mr. McDurriz; but 

Mr. HEISTER, of Pennsylvania, succeeded in obtain- 
ing the floor, and moved the previous question. 

The motion was seconded—yeas 93, nays 40. 

Mr. HEISTER thereupon moved a call of the House; 
which was agreed to—yeas 80. 

The House was thereupon called, and 173 members 
were found to be present. 

After an unsuccessful motion to suspend, the call pro- 
ceeded until there were 185 members present. 

Mr. SPEIGHT moved a suspension of the call. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH objected, and the call having pro- 
ceeded some time further, was at length suspended. 
When 

Mr. DAVIS, of South Carolina, inquired whether it 
would be in order to move a recommitment of the bill, 
with instructions. 

The CHAIR replied in the negative, inasmuch as the 
previous question had been seconded. 

The previous question was accordingly put as follows: 
Shall the main question be now put? and decided by yeas 
and nays-~yeas 132, nays 60. 

The main question was then put as follows: Shall this 
bill pass? and decided by yeas and nays as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Adams, Chilton Allan, Anderson, Ap- 
pleton, Archer, Armstrong, Arnold, Ashley, Babcock, 
Barringer, Barstow, James Bates, Bell, Bethune, James 
Blair, John Blair, Boon, Bouck, John Brodhead, John 
C. Brodhead, Bucher, Cambreleng, Carr, Chandler, 
Clay, Collier, Silas Condit, Conner, 
Eleutheros Cooke, Bates Cooke, Corwin, Coulter, Craig, 


sit, an insatiable monster, which literally derives ‘in-| Crane, Creighton, Dayan, Dearborn, Dewart, Doddridge, 
crease of appetite from what it feeds on.” In 1816,| Doubleday, Drayton, Duncan, George Evans, J. Evans, 
twenty-five per cent. was the utmost demand of the ma-| Findlay, Fitzgerald, Ford, Gaither, Gilmore, Thomas H. 
nufacturers, and even that was granted as a temporary | Hall, William Hall, Hammons, Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, 
protection, the act providing that, in a few years, the|Heister, Hoffman, Hogan, Holland, Horn, Howard, thrie, 
duty should go down to twenty per cent. This eared Pc. am Irvin, Isacks, Jenifer, Jewett, Richard M. 
was repealed the very next year, and, in 1824, the duties! Johnson, Cave Johnson, Kavanagh, Kennon, Adam King, 
were raised to thirty-three and a third per cent. on wool-| Kerr, Lansing, Leavitt, Lecompte, Lent, Letcher, Lyon, 
lens, and proportionately on other articles. Finally, in} Mann, Mardis, Mason, Marshall, Maxwell, McCarty, Mc- 
1828, they were raised nominally to forty-five per cent.,|Intire, Mercer, Thomas R. Mitchell, Muhlenberg, New- 
but really to between fifty and sixty on woollens; and but|ton, Pierson, Plummer, Polk, Randolph, John Reed, Ed- 
for the extraordinary excitement in the South, and the | ward C. Reed, Roane, Root, Russel, Semmes, William B. 
conviction that the people would not submit to it, [ am | Shepard, Augustine H. Shepperd, Smith, Soule, Southard, 
warranted in saying, from what I have witnessed here, | Speight, Spence, Stanberry, Standifer, Stephens, Taylor, 
that the woollen manufacturers would now have demand- | Francis Thomas, Philemon Thomas, J. Thomson, Tomp- 
ed prohibitory duties, and would have carried them. | kins, ‘racy, Vinton, Ward, Wardwell, Washington, Wayne, 
Under these circumstances, I am thoroughly coavinced| Weeks, Wilkin, Wheeler, Elisha Whittlesey, Frederick 
that there is no principle of reaction in the system itself, | Whittlesey, C. P. White, Worthington, Young.--132. 
and that it never can be arrested until it is resisted by the} NAYS.—-Messrs. Adair, Alexander, Robert Allen, He- 
sovereign power of the States, whose productions it sub-|man Allen, Allison, Banks, John S. Barbour, Barnwell, 
jects to unconstitutional and oppressive burdens, and |Isaac C. Bates, Bouldin, Branch, Briggs, Bullard, Burd, 
whose citizens it reduces to slavery. |Burges, Carson, Choate, Clayton, Coke, Lewis Condict, 
1 have presented these views, in taking my final leave of|Cooper, Crawford, Daniel, Davenport, J. Davis, W. R. 
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Davis, Denny, Ellsworth, E. Everett, H. Everett, Felder, | 
Foster, Gordon, Grennell, Griffin, Hodges, Hughes, 
Huntington, Jarvis, Kendall, Henry King, Lamar, Lewis, 
Robert McCoy, McDuffie, McKay, McKennan, Milligan, 
Newnan, Nuckolls, Patton, Pearce, Pendleton, Pitcher, 
Potts, Rencher, Slade, Stewart, Storrs, Sutherland, W. 


Thompson, Watmough, Edward D. White, Wickliffe, 
Wilde.—65. 


So the bill was passed. 

The question being then stated on the title of the bill, 

Mr. ADAMS moved to amend the title by striking out 
all after the word ‘‘act,” and inserting, ‘to reduce the 
revenue of the United States collected by duties on im- 
ports.” 

Mr. DAVIS, of South Carolina, moved to amend the 
amendment, by adding, ‘and to protect domestic manu- 
factures.”’ : 

Mr. ADAMS at first accepted of this as a modification 
of his motion, but soon after withdrew his acceptance. 

Mr. HALL, of North Carolina, said he was opposed to 
the amendment, but was glad that it afforded him an op- 
oor to place Slensttt eanbine in curia in regard to the 
vote he had given on the bill. He had never in his life 
given a tariff vote; he never should. In the present case, 
he had voted solely upon the principle of a reduction of 
taxes. This was consistent with the whole course he 
had pursued on the subject. Whenever the opportunity 
was presented of voting for a reduction of taxes, how- 
ever great or small, if he thought the tax unnecessary, he 
had gone for the reduction. He had never in his life voted 
for laying on one cent; and, in the present case, when 
what he conceived to be a direct reduction of some mil- 
lions was presented, he voted for it. This he felt bound 
to do in all cases where he could, without an infraction 
of principle, whatever the amount, great or small. This 
was the course he had always pursued, which he should 
continue to pursue until the taxes were reduced to the 
necessary wants of the Government. He repudiated all! 
idea of compromise. No such idea entered into the com- 
position of his vote. le bad always, under all circum- 
stances, voted against laying on; this was a direct vote to 
take off a portion of the burden. He felt in no way bound 
to alter his course from what it had always been; but felt 
himself at perfect liberty to use every fair exertion, here 
or elsewhere, still further to reduce the burdens of the 
people to the mere wants of the Government. He re- 
gretted that the reduction was not greater. One great} 
objection to the bill was, that the reduction was not so 
great as, while it might somewhat reduce the taxes, it 
would probably not produce a correspondent reduction of 
the revenue, both of which he desired. 

Mr. E. EVERETT, dreading the further consumption 
of time in fruitless debate, moved the previous question; 
which was seconded—yeas 86, nays 68. 

The main question (on the title of the bill as reported) 
was then put, and carried. 

So the title, as it stood, was agreed to, and the bill sent 
to the Senate for concurrence. 


Fripar, June 29. 
DEATH OF Mr. MITCHELL. 
After the journal of the previous day’s proceedings was 
read, 

Mr. HOWARD, of Maryland, rose, and thus addressed 
the House: Mr. Speaker, it has devolved upon me to com- 
municate to the House the decease of Groner E. Mircn- 
ELL, one of the representatives for the State of Maryland. 
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but a short time since we were called on to pay the las 
melancholy tribute of respect, and to follow to the tomb 
the remains of one of our body, who was suddenly cut of 
in the meridian of his usefulness, and now we find ovr 
ranks again broken. ‘These events force one reflection 
on my mind, which [ crave leave to express. Whilst, jn 
the performance of our duties, we are prescribing laws for 
others, we find ourselves the subjects ofa system of other 
laws, which we had no share inenacting. Sir, there is no 
republic in the government of the Universe; and yet how 
absolute is the necessity, how absolute the obligation o 
obedience to the Deity, who, in his wisdom, has framed 
that code. I will not attempt now, or here, to portray 
the life or character of the deceased. ‘The spontaneovs 
offer, on the part of the military authorities of the city, to 
join in such testimonial of respect as the House may order, 
sufficiently demonstrates that the name of Mircusztr js 
inscribed on the rollsof Fame. Whilst in the service of 
his country, during the recent war, his brilliant defence 
of the fort of Oswego, with which he wasentrusted, won 
the applause due to successful valor: returning from his 
military career, and embarking in all the turmoils of pol- 
tical life, he brought into this House a frankness of deport. 
ment, unobtrusive efficiency,and such steady judgment, that 
I may with perfect safety assert that he won the friendship 
of those who knew him well, and obtained respect fron 
all. Letus withdraw awhile from the cares which sur. 
round us here, and unite in paying the last tribute of re 

spect to his memory. In order that we may do so, | 
submit to you the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the members of this House will attend 
the funeral of the late Groner E. Mirenersz, at five 
o’clock P. M. 

That a committee be appointed to take order for superiv- 
tending the funeral of Groner E. Mircnexe, deceased, 
late a member of this House from the State of Maryland 

That the members of this House will testify their respect 
for his memory by wearing crape, &c. 

It was then ordered that a message be sent to the Senat: 
to notify to them the death of Mr. M., and the hour that 
his funeral would take place. 

Mr. Howann, Mr. Tuomprson, of Georgia, Mr. Bias, 
of South Carolina, Mr. Auexanpsr, Mr. Carson, M: 
Dearpory, and Mr. Warp were named as the committe 
After which, 

The House adjourned. 


Sarurpay, June 30, 
THE RULES. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, at the instance, he said, of Mr 
Vance, (whose State had been passed in calling for re 
solutions, ) submitted the following resolution, which hes 
one day on the table for consideration, viz. 

Resolved, That the previous question may be moved on 
any amendment, or amendment of any amendment, of any 
bill, resolution, or motion, depending before the House: 
that when so expressly moved and seconded by a major: 
ty of the House, its effect, if sustained by a majority, shall 
be, simply, to terminate debate on the amendment, or the 
amendment of the amendment, to which it is applied, and 
to cause the question thereon to be immediately put: Pre 
vided, that, it the previous question on the bill, resok 
tion, or motion, be, at the same time, moved and _ sccont 
ed by a majority of the House, it shall have priority: Ané 
provided, also, that a determination against the previous 
question on any amendment, or on any amendment of ai 
amendment, in the original bill, resolution, or motic”, 


The infirm state of health in which he had been fora long; shall not have the effect of postponing to another duy th 
time past, must have been apparent to every one, until at | amendment, bill, resolution, or motion, but the same slial 
length the struggles between a naturally robust constitu-| remain before the House, in the same state, as if the pre 
tion, and an inveterate disease, are over, have terminated | vious question had not been moved. 

in his decease, and he now sleeps with his fathers. It is Mr. WICKLIFFE moved that the House procecd ! 
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the consideration of the report from the Committee on 
Public Lands in relation to the Chickasaw reservation, 
and demanded the yeas and nays on the motion. 

The question of considering the report being put, was 
negatived--yeas 65, nays 95. 


DAY OF FASTING AND PRAYER. 


A joint resolution from the Senate, proposing that a 
committee of both Houses wait on the President of the 
United States, and request him to recommend a day for 
the observation of a general fast in reference to a deliver- 
ance from the impending judgment of a prevalence of 
the Asiatic cholera, coming up for consideration, 

Mr. ARCHER moved to lay the resolution upon the ta- 
ble. He presumed there was no gentleman in that House 
who oat believe that either the General or the State 
Governments had, as such, any thing to do with the sub- 
ject of religion at all. The very nature of those Govern- 
ments was sufficient to point this out, and the language 
of the constitution showed that such was the will of this 
nation. 

On this motion Mr. WHITTLESEY demanded the 
yeas and nays. 5 

Being taken, they stood as follows: yeas 63, nays 104. 

So the House refused to lay the resolution upon the table. 

The question being on ordering it to a third reading, 

Mr. ADAMS moved to amend the resolution by strik- 
ing out the word ‘* Asiatic,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the word *‘ pestilential.”” He considered the custom of 
giving denomination to diseases from the countries whence 
they came, or where they were supposed to prevail, as 
very objectionable. This disease was confined to no part 
of the world. It had prevailed, indeed, in Asia, but it 
had likewise been but too prevalent over all Europe, and 
it threatened to become so in our own country. He re- 
peated that there was something offensive in naming it as 
belonging to any one particular country. Had this terri- 


ble disorder originated in our own country, and should 


the people of Europe, when it came to them, denominate 
it the ** American scourge,”’ he presumed that all Ameri- 
cans would feel a strong objection to such a title. It was 
one of the most dreadful calamities that it had ever pleas- 
ed Divine Providence to inflict upon the human race. 
There was not, he believed, in all the records of history, 
a parallel to it to be found any where. 

Mr. BURGES thought that this disease ought to be de- 
signated by the name it had already received. It had 
been called in Europe the Asiatic cholera, and he saw no 
reason why that name should be changed. There was 
something in the character of such acalamity, which caus- 
ed men to forget all origin. Nor did the term which had 
been objected to, involve in it any thing of reproach or 
reflections, or any thing like arrogating a superiority over 
others. It had been denominated Asiatic cholera chiefly 
with a view to distinguish it from a disease of a similar 
kind, but which was not cpidemic--the ordinary cholera 
morbus, which had always been prevalent, more or less, 
during the hot season in this country. Whether the im- 
ported disease was ‘‘ pestilential” or not, was a matter of 
controversy. Many denied it to be contagious at all, 
though should that House, by its act, pronounce it to be a 
pestilential disease, it might perhaps go far to settle the 
question. 

Mr. BATES, of Maine, agreed with Mr. Apams in the 
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solution itself. He thought the act which it proposed 
was one peculiarly pertaining to the various christian 
churches in our land, and did not belong to the Govern- 
ment at all. He was not aware that any such course had 
been pursued heretofore. The custom had obviously 
been derived from our English ancestors. It had long 
prevailed in England, and there it was proper enough, 
on the theory of their Government, in which the Kin 
was recognised as the head of the hierarchy. But nobody 
surely would attempt to assimilate the Government of our 
country, in this respect, to that of Great Britain. The 
President of the United States was not the head of the 
church. In some of the States this fast had been recom- 
mended by ecclesiastical authority. He understood that 
in Virginia the head of the Episcopal Church had acted on 
the subject. 

This was very proper, and he presumed the example 
would be followed in other States. But the Government, 
as such, had nothing to do with the matter. ‘There was 
another objection to the measure. It tended to increase 
alarm, and to give a solemn sanction to the fears of the 
people. ‘This, instead of averting the calamity, would 
rather have an opposite tendency, inasmuch as it was ge- 
nerally held that a previous state of alarm constituted a 
great part of the danger. 

Mr. DEARBORN said that the gentleman from South 
Carolina had been incorrect in supposing that no such 
course had been heretofore pursued. During the last 
war, fasts had been repeatedly recommended by Congress, 
and days of thanksgiving had been also recommended by 
Washington and Adams. 

Mr. CRAIG denied that the resolution should be ob- 
jected to on any constitutional ground. It contained 
nothing obligatory. It did not pretend to bind any body. 
Should the resolution pass, the President was free either 
to do it or not to do it, as he thought fit. And if he pro- 
claimed a day, the people were free to observe it or not, 
as they should think fit. It was entirely an extra official 
act, based upon no claim to authority, but founded on an 
expression of the moral sense of the people. 

Mr. CARSON thought that this matter might be arrest- 
ed very suddenly by simply reading a letter from the Pre- 
sident. For himself, he should make no professions of 
any love for prayer and fasting, and all that sort of thing. 
He thought the measure improper, and likely to end in no 
good purpose. The letter was not very long, and he 
considered it a very good letter. He requested that the 
letter might be read at the Clerk’s table. 

[Cries of No! No!—Object!—We have all read it. } 

Mr. C. then said he should take the Lberty of reading 
it himself. He then read in his place the reply of Presi- 
dent Jackson to an application of the Synod of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church, on the subject of a fast. 

Mr. KERR, strongly objecting to this debate, moved 
the previous question. 

The motion was seconded, the previous question 
put and carried, and the yeas and nays ordered on 
the main question, which was the third reading of the 
resolution, and was carried by the following vote: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Adams, Chilton Allan, H. Allen, An- 


lderson, Appleton, Armstrong, Arnold, Babcock, Banks, 


| Barstow, Isaac C. Bates, John Blair, Branch, Briggs, John 


perms Bucher, Bullard, Burd, Burges, Lewis Con- 
dict, Silas Condit, Eleutheros Cooke, Bates Cooke, 


sentiment that it was improper to designate this terrible | Cooper, Craig, Crane, Crawford, Creighton, Daniel, John 
disease by the name of any country, and should consider | Davis, Dearborn, Denny, Dewart, Doddridge, Ellsworth, 
it more appropriate to give it a name that should refer to|George Evans, E. Everett, H. Everett, Fitzgerald, Ford, 
the symptoms of the disorder itself. ‘he term Asiatic |Grennell, William Hall, Hodges, Heister, Hughes, Hun- 
did nothing towards characterizing the disease. He should jtington, thrie, Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenifer, R. M. Johnson, 
prefer having it denominated ‘* spasmodic.” |Kendall, Kennon, A. King, Kerr, Leavitt, Letcher, Mann, 
_ The question being taken on Mr. Avams’s amendment, | Marshall, McCarty, Robert McCoy, McKennan, Milligan, 
it was rejected. Muhlenberg, Newnan, Newton, Pearce, Pendleton, 
_ Mr. DAVIS, of South Carolina, was opposed to the re- Pitcher, Potts, Randolph, John Reed, Rencher, Russel, 
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Semmes, Augustine H. Shepperd, Smith, Southard,| ‘* That it shall not be lawful for the president and qj. 
Spence, Stanberry, Standifer, Stephens, Storrs, Suther-| rectors of the said bank to establish any new or additional 
land, Taylor, Philemon Thomas, John Thomson, Tomp-}| branch bank in any State, unless upon the application 
kins, Tracy, Vance, Vinton, Wardwell, Washington, | of the Legislature of said State, or upon the applica. 
Watmough, Wilkin, Elisha Whittlesey, Edward D. White,| tion of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
Williams, Young.—99. States for the time being, in which application, if made 
NAYS.—Messrs. Alexander, R. Allen, Archer, J. S./by the Secretary of the Treasury, it shall be stated that 
Barbour, Barnwell, J. Bates, Beardsley, Bergen, Bethune, | he believes the establishment of such additional or new 
James Blair, Bouck, Bouldin, Cambreleng, Carr, Carson, | branch bank to be essential and necessary, to enable the 
Chandler, Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, Clayton, Coke, Coul-| Treasury Department the better to manage the fiscal con. 
ter, Davenport, Warren R. Davis, Dayan, Doubieday, | cerns of the Federal Government.” 
Drayton, Foster, Gordon, Griffin, Thomas H. Hall, Haw-| But afterwards consented to withdraw it, at the request of 
kins, Hoffman, Horn, Hubbard, Isacks, Cave Johnson,| Mr. CLAYTON, who moved that the bill should be 
John King, Lamar, Lansing, Lecompte, Lewis, Mardis, | referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
Mason, Mctntire, McKay, Thomas R. Mitchell, Nuckolls, | the Union, and set down as the order of the day for Mon. 
Pierson, Plummer, Polk, Edward C. Reed, Roane, Root,/day next. Mr. C. considered this as the most important 
Soule, Speight, Verplanck, Ward, Wayne, Campbell P. | bill before Congress; and should his motion not prevail, 
White, Wickliffe, Worthington.——62. it would be the first bill from the Senate which had not 
i ear alee sail a oe ocea gone to some committee or other. The object would 
BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. then become apparent, and could be none ier than to 
The bill from the Senate to renew the charter of} preclude all discussion. 
the Bank of the United States, now coming up for con- Mr. MERCER opposed the motion, as tending to de. 
sideration, Mr. WICKLIFFE offered the following amend-} lay and embarrass the proceedings of the House, without 
ment: accomplishing any good purpose. They would have to go 
«© That it shall not be lawful for the president and di-| out of committce again and again, for want of a quorum. 
rectors of the said bank to establish any new or additional Mr. TAYLOR said that if the rejection of this motion 
branch bank in any State, unless upon the application of} would operate to deprive gentlemen of the opportunity 
the Legislature of said State, or upon the application ofthe |of offering amendments, and of recording their votes 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States for the|upon them, he should concur in the opinion that the ques. 
time being.” tion was a very important one. But as such would not 
Mr. WAYNE opposed the amendment as containing no} be the case, he could not consent, at this. late period of 
guard against the unlimited privilege of establishing as|the session, to go into committee for the sake of having 
many branches as the bank and the Government might|interminable speeches, to which nobody listened, and 
agree to desire. He objected to recognising any such con-|which would have no influence whatever on the votes 
nexion between the Government and the bank as would}of any one. He thought that if there was a majority in 
be implied by such a resolution. If the gentleman meant | favor of passing the bill at this session, they owed it to 
his amendment in good faith, let him modify it so that if|themselves to keep the bill in the House, and within 
the necessity for any one of the branches of the bank|their own control, so that they might exercise their judg 
should cease, the bank should be required to withdraw it.|ment as to the length to which the debate should ex- 
Mr. IRVIN considered the amendment as of a most im-/tend. A full opportunity would no doubt be given to the 
portant character; and should it succeed, friendly as he| offering of all amendments which gentlemen might wish 
was to the bank, he should be compelled to vote against | to try. 
the bill. The effect of the amendment would be toem-}| Mr. WAYNE thought that the argument of the gen- 
power the bank to establish as many branches as it might)tleman from Virginia [Mr. Mercer) implied a severe 
please, and all these would be saddled upon the States. |satire upon the House. It was true that on the tariff 
The Legislature of any State might invite the establish-jthe committee had sometimes been obliged to rise for 
ment of them; or, what was still worse, the Secretary ofthe | want of a quorum. But the tariff was a matter of mere 
Treasury would be enabled to send as many of them as he {sectional interests, while the bank was a question more 
plcused into whatever State he might think proper. Mr. {simple and more general. It was generally understood 
1. would never place such a power in the hands of any one \that the House would not adjourn before the 16th of 
man. He was willing that there should be a sufficient |July, and the bill might be got out of committee in two or 
number of branches to carry on the fiscal concerns of the | three days. 
Government, but not that they should be placed beside} Mr. MCDUFFIE observed that it must be obvious to 
the State Banks, to put down State capital, which was (all that the Congress would not adjourn until this bill had 
now highly useful to the community. They of the West | been disposed of; and the only effect of committing the 
were now happily free from those great and sudden fluc- bill would be to protract the session for a week longer. 
tuations which took place upon the seaboard. But, let! And for what reason? To give opportunity for amend- 
that amendment prevail, and work out its natural results, |ments? They could be offered as well in the House as in 
and those fluctuations would svon affect the remotest parts|committee. To have long speeches? They too could 
of the interior. And they would be the first to be fleeced, |be had in the House. He referred to the lateness of the 
in order to make up the deficiencies which took place in| session, and urged the rejection of the motion. 
the Atlantic cities. In the part of the country where he| Mr. ARCHER said it was very immaterial to him 
lived, it was important that there should be local State in-| whether this bill should be committed or not, as he knew 
stitutions, as well as branches of the United States’ Bank. | full well that there was in that House a dominant majority 
Should any of these institutions become unacceptable | who had predetermined to pass it. [Here there were 
to the Bank of the United States, all that the president |several cries of order.] Mr. A. said he meant nothing 
and directors would have to do would be to place by their |offensive. He did not doubt that the motives of gentle- 
side one of the branches, whose superior adyantages}men were perfectly good. They thought that the bill 
would immediately put down the other banks. So long|would be for the good of the country. The gentle- 
as this could be done, what capitalist would invest his;man from South Carolina [Mr. McDvurrie] had asked for 
fund under such a risk? lsome reason why the House should go into committee 
Mr. WICKLIFFE. now modified his amendment so as|He would give the gentleman a very good reason. ‘The 
to read as follows: irules of the House prescribed that a bill appropriating 
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put five dollars should not be put upon its passage until| sure the House that he had no intention to discuss either 
it should first have gone through a committee. But here|the amendment or the bill. He hoped he had said no- 
was a bill, not to appropriate five dollars, or five thou-}thing to the gentleman which involved any thing like in- 
sand, or five hundred thousand, but a bill to create a mint;| decorum, or ill nature, or personality. Here, however, 
and it was proper to show to the people that they had|the House had a specimen of the gentleman’s urbanity- 
not consented to pass such a bill without endeavoring to} The gentleman had been there not quite one session, yet, 
avail themselves of all the forms of the House which| to do him justice, he did not appear much at «# loss from 
might tend to prevent it. the diffidence of a new member. What Mr. J. had said 
Mr. R. M. JOHNSON said that nothing could be more | about the eloquence of Cicero and Demosthenes, he had 
evident than that they should not adjourn till they had /| not said in derision, but quite in earnest, and he included 
ta vote on this bill. If there was a majority determined | his worthy friend in the number of those to whom the re- 
to recharter the bank, it was not to be expected that|mark applied. He should be extremely sorry to be de- 
they would give way any more than they had done in re-| prived of the speeches the honorable gentleman might 
ference to the tariff. He would vote upon a question of|make. But he thought that their paramount duty to 
indefinite postponement, or he was ready to vote on the | themselves and their constituents forbade the idea of their 
previous question. But his duty to his country would | going into committee, however they might be tempted to 
not permit him to vote for a commitment of the bill. He,|do so. He was willing to sit as long as any body else, 
for one, was not convinced that it would be any blessing | but his duty to his country would induce him to deprive 
to the nation that members of that House should have | his worthy friend of the opportunity of making any speech 
one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, | which should further prolong this session. If there was 
weeks to discuss this question, as they had discussed the | any thing in life which Mr. J. valued, it was that he might 
tariff; for fear the people should not understand it. While | not appear to himself to contradict himself. “He did not 
the strongest men of that House, ay, and of that nation, | know how the gentleman could possibly have tortured 
were entertaining them with a flow of oratory, such as|any thing he said into a declaration that he both could 
would not disgrace Cicero or Demosthenes, so competent | hear and could not hear the eloquent speeches which were 
did some of the silent members of the House feel to make | delivered. There certainly had been‘times when he could 
up a judgment, that they left the House, went to the|hear, although there were others when he could not. 
offices—went to their lodgings—walked about the House, | For instance, when his worthy friend had been addressing 
walked any where but into that Hall; and when for a little |the committee in those bursts of eloquence to which he 
while they did enter it, there was generally such a noise, | bad alluded, there had not been thirty members present 
that when, for variety’s sake, he had wanted for a little|to hear him. While the gentleman was speaking, he had 
while to hear some of the splendid bursts of eloquence, |looked round to see if there was a single human being 
he had literally been unable to hear distinctly a single |listening. He had seldom found more than one, never 
word. It was not a blessing to the country to repeat such | more than three, out of a House of upwards of two hun- 
ascene, after Congress had been in session almost eight|dred members. When a subject was already understood, 
months. He was ready to vote on any other proposition, | however convenient it might be for gentlemen to use that 
but could not consent to commit the bill. House as a medium through which to speak to their con- 
Mr. CLAYTON said, that however anxious he might be | stituents, they must really excuse him from voting to fur- 
to speak upon this bill, he thought he could promise the | nish them with the opportunity. 
gentleman from Kentucky not to make a speech of thir-| The debate was further continued by Messrs. MITCH- 
teen points upon nothing. ELL, MERCER, WAYNE, JENIFER, and SPEIGHT; 
Mr. JOHNSON replied that his friend had actually made | the last of which gentlemen concluded by moving to post- 
a speech of twenty-one points upon little more. pone the further consideration of the bill until the first 
Mr. CLAYTON resumed. The gentleman had pro-| Monday of December next, on which question he demand- 
nounced some of the speeches delivered on the tariff to|ed the yeas and nays. 
be equal to the eloquence of Cicero and Demosthenes,| Mr. CRAIG said he wished further time to become 
while, at the same time, he had informed the House that} acquainted with the sentiments of his constituents. 
he had not been able to hear a single word of them. The} Mr. R. ALLEN inquired whether a postponement to 
gentleman should not put his words so close together. |the first Monday of December was not equivalent to a 
The gentleman was opposed to having this most import-| motion for indefinite postponement. 
ant question discussed, because, forsooth, he was tired] The CHAIR replied in the negative, inasmuch as the 
of hearing long speeches. The chief argament against | House might continue to sit until that day. 
the commitment of the bill had been the delay it would} The question was then taken on postponing the bill, 
produce, and yet gentlemen had said that all the amend-|and decided by yeas and nays as follows: 
ments might be offered, and all the speeches delivered YEAS.—Messrs. Alexander, Robert Allen, Anderson, 
in the House which could be in committee. If so, why| Archer, Barnwell, James Bates, Beardsley, Bell, Bergen, 
would there be any greater delay from the commitment} Bethune, James Blair, John Blair, Bouck, Bouldin, John 
of the bill? If gentlemen were really candid in what they | Brodhead, Cambreleng, Carr, Chandler, Chinn, Claiborne, 
said, their objection had no force. But if, as he presum-| Clay, Clayton, Coke, Conner, Craig, Davenport, Dayan, 
ed, the plan was to bring down upon them that instru-| Doubleday, Foster, Gaither, Gordon, Griffin, T. H. Hall, 
ment by which all debate was to be cut off, let the friends} W. Hall, Harper, Hawkins, Hoffman, Holland, Horn, 
of the bill avow it at once, and he, for one, would shut|Hubbard, Jarvis, R. M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Kava- 
hismouth. Why were bills ever committed, but that they |nagh, Kennon, A. King, J. King, Lansing, Leavitt, Le- 
might undergo ‘a fuller examination? This, surely, was|compte, Lyon, Mason, Mann, McCarty, McIntire, McKay, 
a bill which demanded the closest scrutiny. What subject|T. R. Mitchell, Newnan, Pierson, Plummer, Polk, Ed- 
could demand it more? But, if the motion was to be re-| ward C. Reed, Roane, Soule, Speight, Standifer, Francis 
jected, and he was to be cut off by the previous question | Thomas, J. Thomson, Ward, Wardwell, Wayne, Wheeler, 
whenever an impatient majority might choose to apply it, | Campbell P. White, Worthington. —75. 
he should not enter upon the discussion. NAYS.—Messrs. Adams, Chilton Allan, H. Allen, Ap- 
Mr. JOHNSON said he understood the gentleman as|pleton, Armstrong, Arnold, Babcock, Banks, John S. 
imputing to him a self-contradiction. He had made no} Barbour, Barringer, Barstow, Boon, Branch, Briggs, 
offensive imputation with regard to that gentleman. He Bucher, Bullard, Burd, Burges, Choate, Collier, Lewis 
had, however, understood the worthy gentleman to as-|Condict, Silas Condit, Bates Cooke, Cooper, Corwin, 
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Coulter, Crane, Crawford, Creighton, Daniel, J. Davis, 
Dearborn, Denny, Dewart, Doddridge, Drayton, Ells- 
worth, George Evans, Joshua Evans, E. Everett, H. Eve- 
rett, Ford, Gilmore, Grennell, Hodges, Heister, Hughes, 
Huntington, Thrie, Ingersoll, Irvin, Isacks, Jenifer, Ken- 
dall, H. King, Kerr, Letcher, Marshall, Maxwell, R. Mc- 
Coy, McDuffie, McKennan, Mercer, Milligan, Muhlen- 
berg, Newton, Pearce, Pendleton, Pitcher, Potts, Ran- 
dolph, Root, Russel, Semmes, W. B. Shepard, Augustine 
H. Shepperd, Slade, Smith, Southard, Spence, Stanberry, 
Stewart, Storrs, Sutherland, Taylor, P. Thomas, Tomp- 
kins, Tracy, Vance, Verplanck, Vinton, Washington, 
Watmongh, Wilkin, Elisha Whittlesey, Frederick Whit- 
tlesey, E. D. White, Wickliffe, Williams, Young. --100. 

So the House refused to postpone the bill. 

The question was then taken on committing the bill, and 
decided if the negative by yeasand nays as follows: yeas 
72, nays 112. 

Mr. McDUFFIE thereupon moved an amendment to 
the bill, in the form of a proviso, that nothing therein 
contained should prevent the bank from retaining its 
branches as at present established. 

Mr. ROOT objected to that section of the bill which 
restrains the number of branches in each State to two, 
and moved to strike out that section. 

The motion was pronounced to be notin orderat this time. 

Mr. WAYNE moved toamend the amendment of Mr. 
McDourrir, by adding to it aclause to this effect: ‘If 
the Legislatures of those States in which the branches are 
situated respectively, shall, before the 10th of April, 1836, 
signify their assent that those branches should be retained 
within their limits.” 

After further debate, in which Messrs. ROOT, WAYNE, 
and SPEIGHT took part, Mr. Roor and Mr. Sprrreutr 
opposing, and Mr. Warye defending the amendment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment rejected. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY then proposed to add an amend- 
ment, to the following effect: ‘If the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall, before the 10th of April, 1836, certify 
that the branches, as now established, are necessary to 
the transaction of the public business ofthe United States.” 

The amendment having been explained, and advocated 
by the mover, the question was taken, and decided by 
yeas and nays as follows: yeas 67, nays 112. 

Mr. WARDWELL now moved an amendment making 
the recharter conditional on the States having” power to 
tax the branches of the bank; but, before any discussion 
took place, 

The House adjourned. 


Monpbay, Juty 2. 
THE RULES. 


The House proceeded to the consideration of the reso- 
lution moved by Mr. Suraeriann, providing that the 
previous question should not, when ordered by the House 
upon any amendment, apply to cut off other amendments 
previously made, &c. 

Mr. POLK remarked that the lateness of the session 
made it inexpedient to change any of the rules by which 
the House had hitherto been governed. He moved to 
lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. McDUFFIE thought this was so important an im- 
provement to the parliamentary practice of the House, 
that he was perfectly astonished it had not been sooner 
suggested; by the rule, as it now stood, the House could 
not move the previous question upon any one objection- 
able amendment, without thereby cutting off other amend- 
ments which, they might not desire to have cut off. In 
other words, they were often compelled to do that which 
they did not wish to do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND requested Mr. Pox to withdraw 
his motion, to enable him to offer a few remarks. 
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Mr. POLK declined, as he did not wish to have useless 
discussion. 

Mr. VANCE demanded the yeas and nays; after a few 
remarks from Messrs. CONDICT and WICKLIFFE, 

The motion of Mr. Pork to lay the resolution on the 
table was negatived—yeas 58, nays 113. 

Mr. HOFFMAN opposed at length any alteration in the 
present rules, as fatal to the freedom of debate. 

Mr. VANCE rose to reply; but, on motion of 

Mr. BATES, of Maine, the House proceeded to the 
orders of the day. 


BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill to re- 
charter the United States’ Bank. 

The question recurring on the amendment proposed by 
Mr. Warpwe xt, of New York, to give to the several 
States the power of taxing the capital employed therein, 

Mr. W. explained, and advocated his amendment at con- 
siderable length. He had presented a number of petitions 
from his district for the recharter of the bank, but in every 
one of them it was made a condition that the new charter 
should contain a cliuse empowering the States to tax 
bank cupital within their respective limits; and he beliey- 
ed that, could the question be submitted to the whole 
people of the Un‘ted States whether the States should 
have such a power, nine out of ten would answer in the 
affirmative. Why no such clause had been inserted in 
the existing charter, he was unable to divine. As to run- 
ning a parallel between this case and that of the General 
Post Office and its branches, if there was any force in the 
argument, Ict it be carried fully out; Ict fees and salaries 
be given by the Government to all the subordinate off- 
cers of the establishment, and then the people would be 
better able to see and judge whether there was a neces- 
sity for such an establishment. He believed that if the 
powers of the bank should not be curtailed at the present 
session, it would be out of the power of any future Con- 
gress to resist the overwhelming influence of so gigantic 
an institution, nor could a President of the United States 
ever be hereafter elected but with its approbation. He 
admitted the propriety of establishing branches of the 
bank at points where it was necessary for the collection 
and safety of the public revenues; but insisted that if they 
should be placed where no such necessity existed, and 
where they came in competition with State banks of far 
weaker power, it was no more than fair that they should 
be subject to the same taxation with such banks. Nothing 
could be more unjust, nothing could effect greater ine- 
quality than the exemption of all this capital from tax:- 
tion. He concluded by demanding the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered. 

Mr. ROOT inquired of the Chair whether a proviso 
could be offered as an amendment to an amendment. It 
was itself a substantive proposition, and was not connected 
with the subject of the branches of the bank, to which 
subject the section and previous amendment referred. 

The CHAIR replied, the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New York to the amendment is perfectly in 
order. 

An amendment may be made so as totally to alter the 
nature of the original proposition. 

If the amendment proposed is inconsistent with one 
agreed to, or the original proposition, it is a ground for 
its rejection by the House, but not within the competence 
of the Chair to suppress as against order. 

Questions of consistence are for the decision of the 
House, and not the Chair, and the proposition for amend: 
ment is therefore in order. 

The decision was acquiesced in by the House. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH observed that under the existing 
charter the property of individuals in the Bank of the 
United States could be taxed, just as their property in any 
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other corporation might be. There was, thereforc, not 
a stockholder in the United States but could be reached 
under the existing law. As tothe stock owned by the 
United States, that, it was manifest, ought not to be taxed. 
There remained then only the stock owned by foreigners, 
that could not be reached by taxation. Mr. E. said he 
was willing to vote for an amendment should any be'deem- 
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percent. {t was for this that the bonus was given. Why 
then should the stock of this bank be exempt from taxa- 
tion any more than the stock of the State banks? Could 
any good reason be given for it? 

Mr. EVERETT, of Vermont, said he rose to make an 
inquiry relative to the bank taxes in New York. In that 
State they had a safety fund system, and he understood 


ed necessary, to supply that deficiency, but it was at most 
only & small matter. Foreign stockholders within the 
States were not generally taxed. He hoped the amend- 
ment would not prevail. 

Mr. McDUFFIF thought that the gentleman had not 
well considered what would be the effect of hisamendment. 
He had said that there was no proposition that people 
would assent to more readily than that the stock of the 
United States’ Bank ought to be taxed. Ina general sense, 
this might be true. But the moment the attempt was 
made, gentlemen would find the subject involved in inex- 
tricable difficulties. The gentleman had talked about 
the inequality of taxation. But he would find that no 
proposition could be devised which would in practice in- 
volve grosser and more revolting inequality than his own 
amendment. [t gave to Pennsylvania, where one-sixth of 


that banks who would not come in under that system were 
taxed, with a view to compel them to assent toit. The 
amendment coming from that State, he presumed it had 
relation to the safety fund system, and to the prospective 
exercise of this taxing power to tax the bank without 
limitation. The branches might thus be driven out of the 
State, unless they would come in under that system. His 
objection was not to giving the State power to tax the 
bank, but to the unlimited nature of the power proposed 
to be given. The question being on an amendment toan 
amendment, he was precluded from offering any limita- 
tion to the power. 

Mr. WARDWELL replied that, in offering his amend- 
nent, he had not had the slightest reference to the safety 
fun:!; no such thing had been in his thoughts. He was 
willing that the power of the States should be limited, 
all the stock of the bank was held, power to tax all the|and that all the States should be put on the same footing. 
stockholders in the United States. Those States, where} Mr. DAVIS, of South Carolina, regretted that the gen- 
the largest amount of the bank capital was held, received|tleman from New York [Mr. Warpvwext] had modified 
the greatest amount of bencfit from the bank. And yet/his amendment, and presented it in the form in which it 
these would be the States which, under the operation | now appeared; as it now assumed to prescribe to a State 
of the proposed amendment, would tax the bank the! the mode in which that State should exercise its power of 
most heavily. ‘The bonus was the only equal tax which} taxation. He was aware that the concurrent power of 
could be levied, and the bonus required by this bill was| taxation possessed by a State in common with the General 
very large. ‘The bonus under the existing charter was| Government, was extremely delicate in its nature; and it 
a million and a half for twenty years’ privilege, while that/ was certainly true that, if the Government had within any 
in the present bill amounted to three millions for fifteen|State funds which were the property of the United 
years’ privilege. States, such funds were not liable to be taxed by the 

Mr. WAYNE said, in reply, that the monstrous ine-| State. But when the Government vested its funds in a 
quality of which the gentleman spoke, arose only from) canal, or in a bank, or in any company within the State, 
the monstrous nature of this blll. Should he succeed in| it waived that distinction, and the right of the State to 
amending it in the manner he desired, no such inequality|tax immediately accrued. Could it be right that the citi- 
would result. Let the capital of the bank be distributed | zens of a State should have a place of refuge within the 
among the States in such proportions as, after mature con-| State where they might vest their property, and have it 
sideration of all circumstances, the States respectively sacred from the taxing power of the State’ A citizen who 
should appear to require, and let the discounts be distri-; would desire this, was surely unworthy of the name. It 
buted proportionally. Then where would be the ine-| had been said by some gentlemen that this bank question 
quality? He threw out this idea to those who were in| had been settled by the people of the United States. Mr. 
favor of State taxation, merely to show them that their] D. did not regard it in that light. He knew of but one 
principle was not of such difficult application as might! question which could be said to have been settled by the 
beimagined. Should the present amendment be adopted, | people since the adoption of the constitution, and that was 
Mr. W. should follow it up with another of the nature he|the question in reference to the alien and sedition laws. 
had described. | This the people had settled themselves, and in direct con- 

Mr. ROOT was opposed to the present amendment. | tradiction to all the branches of their Government, legis- 
Though he was in favor of the States having power to lative, executive, and judicial. With this exception, there 
tax the bank, his own proposition would be that the States! was not one political proposition that did not remain as 
should have power to tax the stock of the United States’| unsettled now as it was then. But independent of the 
Bank at the same rate that they taxed the stock of their:concurrent power of taxation possessed by the States, 
own bank. But this was to be on condition of remitting) (on which doctrine, however, Mr. Madison had labored 
the bonus entirely. The bonus of $200,000 a year amount-| to support the adoption of the federal constitution,) as a 
ed to about seven mills to the dollar on the whole capital! mere act of prudence, he considered it the safest and the 
of the bank, whereas the tax imposed by the State of New wisest course to insert such a provision in the charter. 
York upon her own banks did not exceed two millson the | What would not such a clause have saved to the Govern- 
dollar. | ment in the great lottery case? 

Mr. WARDWELL explained, and insisted that the Mr. BELL said he was in favor of the object of the 
States by his amendment would tax the stock of the Unit-| amendment, but the amendment was insufficient to attain 
ed States’ Bank, but in no other mode than they did the|that object. It laid down as a criterion by which the 
stock of their own banks. | States were to tax the United States’ Bank stock, the rate 

Mr. CLAYTON replied to Mr. Root, reminding him that! at which they taxed their own bank stock. But in Ten- 
the United States’ Bank stock was now worth one hundred| nessee, and, he believed, in Kentucky, and in some other 
and twenty-five dollars for every hundred. With such an| States, banks were not liable to taxation at all. The cri- 
advance, the bank might well afford to pay abonus. A tax/ terion therefore failed. He suggested to the gentleman 
of five per cent. upon one hundred and twenty-five dollars| from New York [Mr. Warpwett] to put his amendment 
would be equal to a tax of six per cent. on a hundred in such a shape as that the amount of capital vested in such 
dollars. By the passing of this bill, the bank would, in| branch should be reported to the Legislature of the State 
effect, have a clear addition to its capital of twenty-five where such branch was situated. It had been suggested 
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that the amendment would give an undue power to the | same principle of private and personal interest would 
State of Pennsylvania; but, as a counterpoise to that, he | doubtless operate on them also. _ And many of the memo. 
would remind gentlemen of the amount of stock in the’ rials against the bank spoke not the voice of the people, 
Western States. The Legislatures in the most distant|but the voice of those who were interested in the State 
arts of the Union--in Massachusetts and in South Caro-| banks—a voice which was, in effect, against the people, 
ina, would have it in their power to raise a tax upon bank| Mr. A. would prefer that this section of the bill should be 
stock in Tennessee. Such a feature called aloud for some | stricken out entirely, as it did give to the States a partial 
remedy, as he believed,there was no instance in existence | control over the bank, which, in his opinion, they ought 
where a Legislature attempted to tax capital which lay} not to possess. The power of Congress could no more 
beyond its own limits. He admitted that the subject was/be transferred to the State Legislatures than the power of 
attended with great difficulty; but he thought that at least/the Legislatures could be usurped by Congress. The 
something might be done that would be preferable to the | people had given to each their own powers. “That which 
present state of things. they had given to Congress, it was the duty of Congress 
Mr. HUBBARD was not satisfied with the amendment, |to exercise. It wasgiven by the people of the States, not 
although he should decline offering a substitute. He then| by the State Legislatures. They were fellow-servants of 
went into a particular account of the manner in which|the 3ame masters. ‘The members of the State Legish. 
banks were taxed in New Hampshire. tures represented the people of their own States. The 
Mr. ADAMS said he hoped, if any amendment was| members of this House were representatives of the people 
adopted, allowing the United States’ Bunk to be taxed by | not only of the States to which they respectively belong. 
the States for the benefit of the State treasuries, gentle-|ed, but of the people of the whole Union. Whienever 
men would, in fairness, offer a further amendment, allow-| the Legislature of a State undertook to tax the United 
ing the State banks to be taxed by Congress for the benefit | States’ Bank stock within that State, it amounted to nei. 
of the Treasury of the United States, in proportion to the| ther more nor less than this: it was single State Legisla 
bonus to be paid by the Bank of the United States. Then} ture undertaking to pass laws which were to affect the 
there would be something like equality. ‘This bill re-| interests of the whole Union; it was the Government of 
quired the stockholders of the United States’ Bank to pay | one State legislating upon the interests of all tie States, 
to the Government a tax of twenty thousand dollars ayear| Mr. A. would exclude all State Legislatures from hay. 
for the privilege of doing banking business. Did the State |ing any influence on this institution. State power had 
banks pay that amount to the Treasury of the United| once and again interfered to injure the institution. Wher. 
States? If they did, then the system might have some | ever it had been exerted, the effect had been pernicious, 
pretensions to equality. Mr. A. hoped that no amend-|so manifestly pernicious, that even the State Legislature 
ment would pass which should in any shape put this in-| itself had more than once learned, from the effects, to come 
stitution into the power of the State Legislatures. As to} back to better principles. In the very State of New Hamp. 
the State taxing the stock held by their own citizens, | shire, which had been particularly referred fo, and within 
they would on that subject do as they pleased. None | the last three years, a dictatorial letter had been sent from 
disputed their right so todo, But that was all the right| members of the Legislature to the president and di- 
they ought to possess in the matter. It had been said by| rectors of the parent institution, designating what indivi- 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Warpwett] that, | dual they should appoint as president and a whole set of 
could the sense of the people be taken, nine-tenths of| directors of the branch within that State. Mr. A. was 
them would vote in favor of the present amendment. In| opposed to all such interference. Let the State Legisla- 
that opinion he believed the gentleman to be very much|tures move with all possible freedom within their own 
mistaken, though it might be very true that nine-tenthsof| proper orbits. Let them exercise all the legitimate power 
the stockholders in State banks, and, for aught he knew, | conferred upon them by the people. Let Congress never 
the other tenth also, would very willingly vote for it. |attempt to interfere with them in their appropriate func 
There were, indeed, numerous and honorable exceptions, | tions; but let them not interfere with the legislation of 
as some of the memorials from the State banks would| Congress. He hoped that the amendment would not 
prove. ‘The gentleman, indeed, had spoken of memorials | prevail. 
from his own district, in which it was made a condition of} Mr. BARBOUR, of Virginia, said that he was opposed 
the petition in behalf of the bank, that the State Legisla-|to the present amendment, as he had been to all its ante- 
tures should have power to tax the capital employed by | cedents and accessarics; he was for rechartering the bank, 
the branches. If these memorials contained such a pro-|and for that reason he must resist these indirect obstacles 
vision, Mr. A. believed that in that respect they differed | that were thrown into his path, and which must tend to 
from all others which had been received upon the ‘any |The that object. 








ject. He did not know of another instance where any| The power to tax, if conferred on the States, was in 
such condition had been hinted at. The House had had | itself a power to destroy; and under no guise, and for no 
a great deal of debate already on this subject, and an ex-| purpose, would he arm the States with so mischievous a 
position had been made of the manner and form in which| power. He would rather put down the bank at once, by 
the safety fund system had been organized and applied |a vote effecting that result openly, boldly, and in the face 


* within the limits of a great and preponderant State of the|of day, than travel the by-ways of indirection to reachit. 


Union, from the Legislature of which a memorial had| From boyhood to the present moment of my life I have 
been sent to the House accompanied by instructions to the | seen, felt, and expressed my own sense of the necessity of 
Senators, and a request to the Representatives of the State | this bank. These opinions have been freely, fully, and 
to vote against the rechartering of the bank. Was that| publicly expressed to those who hada right to know them. 
memorial the voice.of the people of New York’ No. It|I am sent here with a knowledge of these opinions, and 
was the voice of a few interested individuals, operating| upon them I mean to act. I should be false to myself, as 
by means of political mancuvres to get for themselves an | well as to others, if I now put them away from me. Yet 
interest of seven per cent. by driving out of the State the |if I had the power wished by Caligula, (I believe,) and 
branches of a bank which loaned money at six per cent. |all the banks of the earth had but one neck, I would not 
To their immortal honor, some of the representatives from | hesitate a moment in giving the blow. But we are not 80 
the State of New York itself had exposed the whole trans-|circumstanced. A statesman must look to the existing 
action, and exhibited the entire tissue of party machinery |condition of things, and find his obligations of duty in 
to the public view ofthe people of the Union. Although | their present relation to the public interests. A distit- 
the case might not be so strong in other States, yet the | guishcdcolleague of mine, [Mr. J. Randolph, ] (no longer 
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a member of this House, but whose opinions always com! And thus the bad notes become our circulating medium. 
mand my respect,) said, on a former occasion, that the|Is self-interest dead, or has that sleepless passion now 
founders of our Government intended that this should be| determined for once to sink into slumber, whilst we put 
a hard money Government. George Washington and|down that useful institution? Sir, common sense may 
Alexander Hamilton quickly saw that this was impossible;| sleep, but it always wakes up refreshed by its slumbers; 
but they saw that public morals, public interest, and com-/| and though from some sort of pu , God knows well 
mon honesty, required the closest possible approximation} what, this bank may either be deferred or put down, (for 
to it. This was found in the creation of the National) doubt abont it will give birth to fraud and mischief, and 
Bank in 1791, put down in 1811, and the need for its re-| the swapping of property without valuable consideration, ) 
establishment strikingly iWustrated in the pinching neces-| yet I say, sir, it will again rise, and it will owe its renewed 
sities of which the present bank is the offspring. A| existence tothe honesty, the intelligence, ay, the absolute 
metallic currency would be the soundest, the safest, the | necessities of the country. 
least liable to fluctuation or fraud. But, sir, we are not| But another pointin view. Gentlemen argue this ques- 
employed in studying alchymy, nor have we, nor can we, | tion as if we were trenching upon the power of the States. 
discover it. We cannot change the present state of things;! Are the true friends of State rights aware of the difficul- 
we must look out for that which is the best, the surest/ties that here lie in wait for them, and into which they 
suecedaneum for a metallic currency. There is no coun-|are now plunging? The taxing power is either inherent 
sellor so safe, no guide so unerring, asexperience. This} in the States, belonging to them of right, or it is not. If 
we once disregarded; we incurred the penaltics of an|in them, our grant is idle, supererogatory, and worthless. 
error, and were driven back into those footsteps in which If notin them, can this Government, the creature of the 
we were sternly and severely counselled to tread. | States, throw back power upon its creator? If the power 
In the whole system of trade, in its largest comprehen-| be in us, and is only to be exercised by our gift, may we 
sion, there is no nerve so delicate, none so sensitive, as its| not give it, in whole or in part, to one, to more of the 
money nerve. No matter whether that nerve be made of) States, and to all? Sir, the trite maxim, Cujus est dare, 
coin, golden bullion, or bank notes. ‘Touch it, and the | ¢us est disponere, springs to the view. May we not give 
vibration is deep, and long, and sensible, throughout its|it on condition, and cause the free and sovereign States of 
own world of commerce and exchanges. The circulating | this confederacy to kneel and to knock at our doors for 
medium of every country is its scale of value; and upon|terms and conditions; ay, the terms and conditions which 
it, and by it, the rights, the interests, and the stability of|the master prescribes to his slave? Is State pride to be 
property must be graduated and defined. |\rebuked by the federal frown, or cheered by the federal 
The power in the States to tax ad libitum the Bank of smile. For one, and I claim to be, in the legitimate sense 
the United States, is neither more nor less than a power, |of the term, us genuine a friend of the reserved powers 
atthe same will, to increase or diminish the quantity of|of the States as any boaster here; for one, all my pride 
circulating medium, and to prescribe terms as the price of | and all my principles in relation to State sovereignty rise 
its forbearance, by which the amount of currency may be |up in rebellion to this notion. There is a spirit and a 
swelled or decreased. If this be not a power to fix the |temper in the States that would revolt at such an interpre- 
value of property by the fluctuating councils of the local | tation of their rights. Between the two Governments, 
Governments, then the grant proposed to be given cannot |the sovereign power, the people, have partitioned out 
be expected to be exercised by the Legislatures of the | granted means for specified ends. And the authority of 
States. If it be such power, then it should be withheld | neither the one Government nor the other can be aug- 
by all the obligations that bind us to our social and relative | mented or diminished by the gift or grant of the other. 
duties. Is not, said Mr. B., the history of the States filled | You cannot make the States tenants at the federal will. I 
with those freaks in legislation which touch the rights of |Tepeat, sir, if we have this power to tax, can we transfuse 
property, and the correlative wealth and poverty of our it at will into the local legislation of the several States? 
citizens, by a circuitous action, but as fatally and as mis-/ [ls this power so mutable that we can retain or transfer it 
chievously as the more direct agency of the most profli-|at our pleasure? I rely upon that salutary principle which 
gate men in the worst ages of the world? The means of is engrafted into our system of jurisprudence, and drawn 
expelling the measure of value through the power of, from the wisdom of antiquity--Delegatus non potest dele- 
taxation is too large and dangerous an endowment of gare. It is a maxim drawn to us from our Anglo-Saxon 
power; is a trust pregnant with too much of evil, to be| forefathers. When a lawless king, meanly sunk in loose, 
parted with, if it be possible to withhold it. What are inglorious luxury, aimed at still more lawless power, and 
these sudden and violent fluctuations in the channels of claimed the right of unlimited taxation as being within 
currency, but one great and fatal Euripus, in which labor | himself, by the ready grant of a tame and supple Parlia- 
loses the sweat of its own brow, and cunning gains that! ment, a hardy and fearless baron (an iron baron) said— 
forwhich it never has and never will toil. Frequent, ‘* Delegatus non potesi delegare.”” The baron won liberty 
changes in this measure of value (the coin and bank |and immortality; the king lost his head. Thisclaim, the 
notes) invariably instigate one portion of society to prey | stern reproach, and the commentary that followed, are 
upon another. You let loose and stimulate the sharpened j\dearto hberty, and standin the records of history. Sir, 
wits of one class of men against the blunter intellects of the States cannot, will not take by your gift. We ought 
another; and in the conflict the hard earnings of honest |not to give it if we could; because we give a power to 
industry become the victim and the sacrifice. The State |destroy this necessary fabric for the public wants, the 
Legislatures interested in the State banks will so tax the | public necessities; this shield for public morals, and this 






















































































































































national currency as to secure the circulation of its own 
notes; and then comes the struggle who shall fill the 
channels of currency. No such strife ever did exist with- 
out this effect; the bad notes will drive the good notes 
out of circulation. Why, sir, it is the plainest thing in 
our daily transactions. The purchaser goes into market 
with two notes in his pocket, the one good beyond doubt, 
the other on a suspicious bank, and of doubtful credit— 
which will that purchaser part with in the market? Will) 
he not push the bad or doubtful note away from him, and | 


barrier against the irruption of all the ills that invade the 
rights of fair dealing and honest industry. I trust that this 
amendment, with its incidents and substitutes, will each be 
rejected. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG, having asked and obtained leave 
to be excused from voting, in consequence of his having 
recently acquired some of the stock of the bank, 

The question on the amendment of Mr.;W. was put, 
and negatived--yeas 89, nays 93. 

Mr. WAYNE then moved an amendment, in substance, 


retain the good one? Will not every body else do so too’ | viz. that the bank should pay to the several States, for the 
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privilege of having branches therein, an annuity of one | 
per cent. on the capital stock which may be assigned to 
each branch, but which he withdrew in favor of 
Mr. W.R. DAVIS, who proposed another amendment, | 
in substance, viz. to provide that nothing in this act, or} 
the original act, should be construed to exempt or de-| 
prive the several States of their power of taxation. 
oe propriety of this amendment was debated atlength; | 
an 1 
Mr. ADAMS having remarked that it was in effect to} 
nullify the decisions made on this subject by the Supreme | 
Court, } 
After some further discussion by Messrs. ELLS-| 
WORTH, DAVIS, INGERSOLL, and HUBBARD, Mr. | 
H. moved acall of the House, which was negatived. 
Mr. MARSHALL said it appeared to him to be appro- 
priate, while we are engaged in considering the propriety 
of recognising thie power of the States to tax this institu- 
tion, or of conferring such power upon them, to look back | 
upon the instances in which this power had been exer-| 
cised, or attempted to be exercised, on the part of the 
States, that we might thus see what would probably be 
the effect of the recognition or grant of the power, if now } 
expressly made. He recollected three instances of the 
exercise, or attempted exercise, of such a power, by 
Kentucky, by Ohio, and by Maryland. In two of these 
cases he was certain, and in all of them he believed, the 
open and avowed object of imposing the tax was to drive 
the branches ofthe United States’ Bank from those States 
respectively; and, from the amount of the tax imposed, 
such must have been the effect, if the tax had been col- 
lected. Since, then, the power to tax might be used for 
the purpose, and to the extent of destroying the subject; 
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on the amendment was put, and negatived—yeas 81, 
nays 90. 

Mr. CRAIG now said it was evident that the bill would 
be carried in a shape not very different from what it was. 
He would therefore move the previous question. It was 
not seconded. 

Mr. BELL then proposed an amendment, in substance, 
viz. that there should be a tax on the profits of the branches 
in each State, not exceeding the tax paid by the local 
banks. The amendment was negatived—yeas 87, nays 94. 

Mr. MANN now moved an amendment which he wished 
to offer, and which was in the followhg form: 

‘© On so much of the capital stock held by foreigners or 
their agents, there shall be paid by the president, out of 
their respective dividends on stock, one per cent.” 

He insisted that it was no more than just that a State 
should be allowed to tax the capital of branch banks 
within its own limits. For however convenient such branch. 
es might be, it must be admitted that their capital took 
the place of just so much State bank capital, which would 
otherwise be employed, and which would yield the State 
a revenue. 

Mr. ADAMS remarked that this was, in effect, saying 
that foreigners should not hold any stock. 

Mr. WAYNE said he could not vote for this amendment, 
as he was willing to make the bank as good as he could, 
but not as bad as he could. 

Mr. BURD, of Pennsylvania, said it scemed to him that 
the proposition submitted by his colleague was entitled 
to respectful consideration. Let us examine it, said Mr. B., 
and decide upon its merits. It proposes that, on so much 
of the capital stock of the United States’ Bank as shall or 
may be held by foreigners or their agents on -or after tle 





and as experience had shown that it had been attempted 
to be used for that purpose, and to that extent, in regard 
‘o the bank, it seemed to him to involve a palpable in- 
consistency for those who maintained the constitutional 
power of Congress to enact this charter, and who intended 


to vote for the continuance of the bank, to insert in the| 


instrument which should provide for its continued exist- 


3d day of March, 1836, there shall be paid, annually, by 


| the president and directors of said bank, into the Treasury 


| of the United States, one per cent.,to be deducted from the 


| dividend which may be due and payable to said foreigners 


or their agents. Itis well known that the stock of the Bank 
|of the United States to a very great amount is held by fo- 
| reigners. In using the term foreigners here, 1 mean persois 


ence, the grant or recognition of a right in other Govern-| subject to foreign Governments, and not residing within the 


ments, which, judging from the past, he was justified in 
saying would by some of those Governments be used for 
the purpose of destroying it. 
to admit that they already possess the unlimited power of 
taxing the branches situated within them respectively, was 
to admit, or to grant to the States the right to defeat and 
destroy the purposes and objects for which the bank might 
be created; and was so obviously and utterly at war with 
the principles on which alone this charter could be main- 
tained to be constitutional, that he thought it impossible 
for those who intended to vote for the charter, also to sup- 
port the amendment now under consideration. 

The question on the amendment of Mr. Davis was put, 
and negatived—yeas 81, nays 103. 

Mr. WAYNE then renewed the amendment he had just 
withdrawn; thereupon, 

Mr. HOWARD suggested as a modification, to insert, 
**and no bonus shall be paid by the bank,” and said, if 
this wasadded, he would vote for the amendment. 

Mr. WAYNE accepted the suggestion, and modified his 
amendment accordingly. 

After a protracted debate thereon, in which Messrs. 
PATTON, DODDRIDGE, INGERSOLL, WAYNE, 
COULTER, and IRVIN took part, 

The question on the amendment of Mr. Warne, as 
modified, was then put, and negatived--yeas 68, nays 108: 

Mr. HUBBARD then proposed an amendment, that the 
States may have the power to tax the bank branches at a 
rate not exceeding one-half per cent. 

Mr. CLAY demanded the yeas and nays; which were 
or !ered. 


To grant to the States, or| 


United States. Thisis not objectionable, and it conclusively 
proves that great confidence is entertained in the stability of 
the institution, and that it has been prudently as well as pro 
fitably conducted. For, after all, it is interest which governs 
in cases of this kind. Doesany one believe that it was with 
a sole view to benefit this country that those foreigners 
| were induced to make such investments? Certainly not. 
They believed that stock in this bank would be produc- 
tive, and they calculated wisely, as experience has demon- 
jstrated. We were well pleased that they sent their money 
jhere, and I, for one, would have no objection if more of 
| it were sent or brought here, for we are taught to believe 
jthat ‘*where your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also.’’ Having said this much respecting stock held by per- 
|sons not residing within the United States, it is hoped that 
| I may be excused for inquiring what right has this foreign 
| capital, employed here and yielding a handsome per cent. 





to the owners of it, to be exempted from bearing its share 
of the necessary expenses of a Government which affords 


jit employment and security. 


the justice of it. 


1, for one, do not perceive 
It may be said, the foreign owners ol 
this stock have entered into contract, and paid their pro- 
portion of the bonus; true, and so have the stockholders 
|who reside in this country. Domestic capital bears its 
share of this contribution for banking privileges afforded 
by Government, and also pays taxes fur State purposes. |, 
therefore, am not willing that Baring and Brothers, and 
other wealthy foreigii capitalists, having money profitably 
|employed here, should pay less to the support of State 
| Governments, and the improvements made within their 


| limits, than the owner or owners of a small tract of land, ot 


After a few remarks from Mr. BATES, the question!the man who has his debt secured by bond or judgment 
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One word more concerning this bonus made up of both} Mr. HOWARD said he was friendly to the bank, and 
foreign and domestic contri ution. What is it? Why,|should probably vote for its recharter; but he was con- 
sir, little more than an equivalent for the Government de-| vinced that it was injurious to its true interests to press 
ites made in this bank and its branches, amounting, an-| this bill further at this time. He moved to lay the bill and 
nually, to many millions of dollars. At this protracted|the amendments on the table; which was negatived—-yeas 
period of debate, I shall not discuss the power possessed | 83, nays 104. 
by the States of this Union to tax the stock of foreigners in} After the vote was declared, 
thisbank. Should there be any doubt about it, we can} Mr. McDUFFIE rose, and requested the friends of the 
easily remove it by acknowledging the right in the law| bank to remain in their seats, and vote down all the amend- 
which creates its charter, It will go into existence under| ments that might be offered to the amendment he had pro- 
it, after the expiration of the present charter, and subject| posed,as it was obvious they were offered merely for delay. 
to its provisions. Therefore, when a boon is to be granted, | It was highly important that the bill be now disposed of. 
jet us exact our just dues. Isa corporation, athing with-| Mr. F. THOMAS moved an addition of $250,000 to the 
out soul or bowels, as the books say, the profits of whose| bonus proposed by the bill as it came from the Senate. 
exertions are in a great measure to be enjoyed by citizens! This was negatived—yeas 73, nays 109. 
of other countries, to have higher privileges than citizens} Mr. COULTER moved a provision that a joint commit- 
of our own country? I hope not. | tee be annually appointed, to be composed of one member 
These observations are not made from any hostile feeling of the Senate, and two members of the House, whose duty 
toward this bank, for I am in favor of its being rechartered, | it should be to visit and thoroughly examine the transac- 
believing that it has a powerful influence in keeping the tions of the bank, and report a statement of their doings, 
currency of the country in a sound state, besides the aid | and of the situation of the bank, to Congress; upon which 
which it affords the Government respecting the collection; report (if unfavorable) Congress should have the right 
and transmission of the revenue. The distress and em-| of passing a law repealing the charter of the bank. 
harrassment which fell upon us when the impolitic mea-| Mr. C. advocated this provision at length. It had been 
sure of prostrating this bank was resorted to at a former | found necessary in Pennsylvania to insert a condition of 
period, added to the difficulties necessarily produced | repeal in the bank charters granted by the States. He had 
by the embargo and non-intercourse preceding the last|}been informed that such was the recent practice in New 


war, ought to warn us of the evils which will follow our| 
refusing to recharter this bank. The idea of a treasury | 
bank is, to me, chimerical. TI have seen your treasury 
notes, bearing interest last war, offered at a discount of fif- 
teen per cent. and people unwilling to purchase them. 

I, therefore, conceive that this resolution, if acted on so 
asto become a part of this bill, will forma wholesome pro- 
vision in it, and be a matter of strict justice to our own citi- 
zens; and that no foreigner ought to complain of it, and, 
therefore, hope it may prevail. 

Mr. CLAYTON thought it areasonable proposition. — | 

The question on the amendment was then put, and nega- | 
tived--yeas 77, nays 110. 

Mr. CLAYTON then proposed an amendment, in sub- 
stance, viz. that it shall not be lawful for any foreigner to 
hold any stock in the bank, under penalty of forfeiture; 
and he hoped the House would indulge him with the yeas 
and nays onthis motion. ‘The House refused to order the | 
yeasand nays; and the amendment of Mr. Crarton was 
then negatived. 

Mr. LEWIS moved an amendment, providing that after | 
the acceptance of the amended charter, it should not be | 
lawful for the bank to take more than five per cent. upon 
loans or discounts; which was briefly discussed by Messrs. 
LEWIS and DODDRIDGE, and was lost--yeas 83, | 
nays 103. 

Mr. CLAYTON moveda proviso that nothing in this act | 
be construed to restrain the incorporation of another bank, 
or banks, by Congress; which was lost without a division. 

Mr. McKAY moved a provision that the cashier of the 
bank shall report to the treasurer of each State wherein 
branches are located, the amount of capital stock owned 
by foreigners, and the branches shall pay upon their pro- 
portion of such stock, according to the capital assigned 
them, into the State treasuries respectively the same rate 
of tax as is assessed on the stock of State banks. 

This provision was discussed by Messrs. MERCER, Mc- | 
KAY, and BURGES, and was lost—yeas 79, nays 101. 

Mr. HAWES moved an amendment that the charter | 


be not extended for a period exceeding ten years; which | 


was lost without a division. 


after it was given. This was lost without a division. 


York and in other States. 
A brief debate took place between Messrs. MERCER, 


SUTHERLAND, and COULTER; when 


Mr. BATES, of Maine, demanded the yeas and nays; 
which were not ordered. 

The proposition was then rejected. 

The question was now taken on Mr. McDurrir’s 


amendment, (expunging that clause of the bill which re- 


stricted the number of branches in any one State to two, ) 


and was agreed to without a division. 


Mr. NOYES BARBER then demanded the previous 
guestion; which demand was sustained--yeas 86, nays 54. 

Mr. RENCHER demanded the yeas and nays on the 
previous question; which were ordered. 

On this question—‘*‘Shall the main question be now put?” 
the yeas were 82, nays 95. 

So the House decided that the main question should not 
then be put. 

Mr. MERCER then rose to move a reconsideration of 
this vote; when 

The House adjourned. 


Tuespar, Jury 3. 
THE RULES. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. SuTweRtanp, to 
alter the rule of the House in relation to the previous 
question, coming up, 

Mr. VANCE said he had not voted for the previous 
question more than once or twice during the eleven years 
he had had the honor of a seat in that House; but he be- 
lieved, in common with many others, the present mode 
was much to be regretted, as it allowed the previous ques- 
tion, in many instances, to cut off useful and important 
amendments, without the possibility of ever stating their 
merits. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND remarked that he had been in- 
duced to offer the resolution, which first originated with 
the member from Virginia, [Mr. Mercer,] as an act of 
courtesy tothe member from Ohio, who could not offer 


jit himself, in consequence of his State having been passed 
Mr. HORN moved a proviso that no director, or officer | 
of the bank, should vote at any election in behalf of other | 
stockholders, by virtue of proxy; nor should any proxy to, 
any person be valid for a period exceeding thirty days | 


over. But he felt it of very little consequence as to the 
fate of the resolution, as he believed it was no great im- 
provement to the present rules, if any. 

Mr. KENNON rose, and moved the previous question; 


{which he withdrew to enable 
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Mr. MERCER, to give his views in support of the} motion, which were refused; and the House then suspend 
resolution. ed further proceedings. 

Mr. TAYLOR opposed it, as he did not think the reso-| The question then recurring on ordering the bill to a 
lution would cure the evils, and he was sure it would lead | third reading, was taken, and decided by yeas and nays as 
to many others. follows: > 

Mr. MITCHELL al-o opposed the resolution, because,| YEAS.—Messrs. Adams, C. Allan, H. Allen, Allison, 
although the present practice might be susceptible of abuse, | Appleton, Armstrong, Arnold, Ashley, Babcock, Banks, 
yet it was seldom abused, &c. N. Barber, J. S. Barbour, Barringer, Barstow, I. C. Bates, 

Mr. WILLIAMS, to put an end to the discussion, moved | Briggs, Bucher, Bullard, Burd, Burges, Choate, Collier, 
the previous question; which being carried, the question| L. Condict, 8. Condit, E. Cooke, B. Cooke, Cooper, 
was put on the adoption of the resolution, and was de-|Corwin, Coulter, Craig, Crane, Crawford, Creighton, 
cided in the negative—yeas 81, nays 89. Daniel, J. Davis, Dearborn, Denny, Dewart, Doddridge, 

The bill to modify and renew the charter of the Drayton, Ellsworth, G. Eyans, J. Evans, E. Everett, i. 

feet wi a alia crates na = Everett, Ford, Gilmore, Grennell, Hodges, Heister, 

BANK OF THE UNITED STATES, Horn, Hughes, Huntington, Ihrie, Ingersoll, Irvin, Isacks, 

Coming up for a third reading, and the question being | Jenifer, Kendall, H. King, Kerr, Letcher, Mann, Mar. 
onthe motion of Mr. Mercer to reconsider the vote by} shall, Maxwell, McCoy, McDuffie, McKennan, Mercer, 
which the House had on the previous night refused to| Milligan, Newton, Pearce, Pendleton, Pitcher, Potts, 
allow the previous question to be then put, Randolph, J. Reed, Root, Russel, Semmes, W. B. She- 

Mr. CLAY moved to lay Mr. M.’s motion on the table;|pard, A. H. Shepperd, Slade, Smith, Southard, Spence, 
but consented to withdraw that motion upon the request of} Stanberry, Stephens, Stewart, Storrs, Sutherland, Tay. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of New York, who made an explanation|lor, P. Thomas, Tompkins, Tracy, Vance, Verplanck, 
respecting the manner in which he had voted yesterday, | Vinton, Washington, Watmough, E. Whittlesey, F. Whit. 
and advocated the reconsideration. tlesey, E. D. White, Wickliffe, Williams, Young.—106. 

Mr. CLAY now renewed his motion to lay the motion of} _NAYS.--Messrs. Adair, Alexander, Anderson, Archer, 
Mr. Mercer on the table, J. Bates, Beardsley, Bell, Bergen, Bethune, James Blair, 

After various inquiries in relation to order had been| John Blair, Bouck, Bouldin, Branch, Cambreleng, Car, 
put to the Chair, and answered, Chandler, Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, Clayton, Coke, Con- 

The question on laying the motion to reconsider, &c.} ner, W. R. Davis, Dayan, Doubleday, Felder, Fitzgerald, 
on the table, was put, and carried—-yeas 80, nays 62. Foster, Gaither, Gordon, Griffin, T. H. Hall, W. Hall, 

Mr. LEWIS, of Alabama, moved to strike out the seventh | Hammons, Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, Hoffman, Hogan, 
section of the bill, and insert in lieu thereof a provision! Holland, Howard, Hubbard, Jarvis, Cave Johnson, Kava- 
that the bank should not take a higher rate of interest on} nagh, Kennon, A. King, J. King, Lamar, Leavitt, Le- 
its loans or discounts than five per cent. compte, Lewis, Lyon, Mardis, Mason, McCarty, McIn- 

Mr. THOMSON, of Ohio, inquired whether it would| tire, McKay, Mitchell, Newnan, Nuckolls, Patton, Pier- 
be in order for him to move to amend the section before|son, Polk, E. C. Reed, Rencher, Roane, Soule, Speight, 
it should be stricken out. Standifer, F. Thomas, W. Thompson, J. Thomson, Ward, 

The CHAIR replying in the affirmative, Wardwell, Wayne, Weeks, Wheeler, C. P. White, 

Mr. THOMSON offered the following as an amend-| Wilde, Worthington.--84. 
ment: Mr. BEARDSLEY now moved to suspend the rule to 

** A tax not exceeding eight per cent. on the div dend| make way for a motion that the bill receive its third read- 
annually collected and declared, which tax shall be paid! ing this day. 
into the treasury of each State in which said bank shall Mr. REED, of New York, demanded the yeas and nays 
make discounts, either by itself or its branches, in propor-| on this motion; which being ordered and taken, the rule 
tion to the amount of dividends collected in each State;| was suspended--veas 124, nays 60. 
which said tax shall be paid on the 4th day of March inj Mr. DEARBORN now moved the previous question; 
each year, during the term of fifleen years; and a state-| which being seconded by a majority of the House, 
ment of the amount so paid by the bank shall be made by! Mr. BOULDIN demanded the yeas and nays on the 
the president thereof to the Secretary of the Treasury of previous question; which being taken, stood—yeas 109, 
the United States on or before the Ist day of April in! nays 76. 
each of the fifteen years aforesaid.” | So the previous question was ordered. 

Mr. DEARBORN thereupon moved the previous ques-| The main qnestion was then accordingly put, “Shall 
tion; which was seconded--yeas 94. | this bill pass?” and was decided in the affirmative by yeas 

The previous question was then put as follows: Shall/ and nays as follows—-yeas 107, nays 85. 
the main question be now put? and decided by yeas and! So the bill was passed, and returned to the Senate as 
nays in the affirmative--96 to 82. |amended. 

The main question was then stated on ordering the bill} Mr. J. S. BARBOUR having been called out for a few 
to be read a third time. | minutes on representative duty, and being thereby absent 

The yeas and nays were demanded, and a call of the) when the question was put, requested leave to record his 
House moved by Mr. RENCHER. | vote. 

The House was thereupon called, when it sppeared| Mr. W. R. DAVIS said he was similarly circumstanced; 
that 186 members were present. The absentees were! but leave was refused to both. 
then called, the doors closed, and some excuses offered} PUBLIC LANDS. 


and received. 
The bill from the Senate providing for the distribution 


Neen eee reece eee nena een eee nee eee eee ee ence eee ee, 
Bank of the United States.— Public Lands. (Juxy 3, 1832. 


Mr. TAYLOR moved to suspend further proceedings. | 
Mr. HOFFMAN demanded the yeas and nays; which! of the proceeds of the public lands coming up for consi- 
were Ordered. The motion to suspend the call was then| deration, 
withdrawn, and the Sergeant-at-Arms was sent to require} Mr. WICKLIFFE moved that it be committed to the 
the attendance of the absentees. Committee on Public Lands, and supported his motion by 


After waiting some time, — é /some remarks, to show the propriety of so referring the 
Mr. TAYLOR renewed his motion to suspend further! subject. 


proceedings on the call. Mr. VINTON replied, and opposed the commitment 4s 
Mr. HOFFMAN demanded the yeas and nays on the! tending to delay, which must be fatal to the bill. 
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jutr 4, 5, 1852.] The Alleged Fraud.—Invalid Pensioners. “tie ok 
Mr. MERCER asked a division of the question. It was 
divided accordingly; and the question being first put, 


Tuurspay, Jovy 5. 


whether the bill should be committed at all, THE ALLEGED FRAUD. 
It was opposed by Messrs. MERCER, E. wotle gah Sol 


Mr, DRAYTON, from a majority of the committee ap- 
ROOT, LETCHER, and JENIFER, and warmly advo-| pointed to inquire whether Pr portal was made by the 
cated by Messrs. IRVIN, SPEIGHT, and POLK. _ late Secretary of War, John H. Eaton, fraudulently to 

Mr. WILDE, after some ee observations, | sive Samuel Houston, or any other person or persons con- 
moved that the consideration of the bill be postponed to} cerned with said Houston, a contract for supplying rations 
the first Monday in December next; whereupon, to emigrating Indians, made a report, accompanied with 

Mr. MCKENNAN moved a call of the House. The mo-| the following resolutions: 
tion prevailed, and the House was called, and 176 members Resolved, That John H. Eaton, the late Secretary of 
answered to their names. The call was then suspended. War, and Samuel Houston, do stand entirely acquitted, in 

Mr. MERCER moved to commit the bill to a Commit-| the judgment of this House, from all imputation of fraud, 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and make it either committed, or attempted to be committed by them, 
the order of the day for to-morrow. — or by either of them, in any matter relating to, or con- 

The CHAIR decided that the motion to postpone to a! nected with, the premises. 
day certain took precedence. Resolved, That all the evidence which was submitted to 

The subject a further debated at length by Messrs. | the committee, together with the journal of their proceed- 
CARR, MASON, MARDIS, VANCE, BURGES, BAR-| ings, be annexed to, and recorded with, this report; which 
RINGER, WICKLIFFE, DEARBORN, WHITTLESEY, | report was read, and the documents therewith ordered to 
of Ohio, BOULDIN, BELL, STEWART, BOON, DOD-| pe printed. 

DRIDGE, DANIEL, CLAY, COULTER, TAYLOR,| Mr. STANBERRY, on behalf of himself and Mr. Isaac 
MERCER, THOMAS, ASHLEY, and PLUMMER. |C. Bates, of the minority of the said committee, made a 

The question was then put on Mr. Witpe’s motion, and | counter report, setting forth ‘that, in their opinion, 
carried by the following vote: |Samuel Houston did attempt, wrongfully, to obtain the 

YEAS.—Messrs. Alexander, Anderson, Archer, Ash-| contract referred to in the resolution of the House, for 
ley, John S. Barbour, Barnwell, James Bates, Beards- supplying rations to the emigrating Indians; that the late 
ley, J. Bell, Bergen, Bethune, James Blair, Buon, Secretary of War did attempt, wrongfully, to give said 
Bouck, Bouldin, Branch, John C. Brodhead, Cambre-| contract to said Houston, and that this was known to the 
leng, Carr, Chandler, Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, Clayton, | president; and that, as an official transaction, they view it 
Coke, Lewis Condict, Conner, Coulter, Warren R. Davis, | as extraordinary and unjustifiable throughout.” 

Dayan, Doubleday, Drayton, Felder, Fitzgerald, Ford, Fos-| wr. J. L. KERR, of the said minority, submitted a pa- 
ter, Gaither, Gilmore, Gordon, Griffin, Thomas ft. Hall, | ner containing his views thereof; which reports were 
Wm. Hall, Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, Hoffman, Holland, | pead, and severally ordered to be printed. 

Horn, Howard, Hubbard, Isacks, Jarvis, Jenifer, Cave So oa Ss 

Johnson, Kavanagh, John King, Lamar, Lansing, Le-| INVALID PENSIONERS. 

compte, Lewis, Lyon, Mann, Mardis, Mason, McCarty, Mc-} 4 bill which had originated with the Committee on In- 
Duffie, McIntire, McKay, Mitchell, Muhlenberg, Newnan, | valid Pensions, and which went to allow invalid pensioners 
Nuckolls, Patton, Pierson, Plummer, Polk, Reed, Roane, | tq enjoy their pension as such in addition to what they 
Soule, Speight, Standifer, Stephens, Francis ‘Thomas, | might receive under the late pension bill in compensation 
Wiley Thompson, Verplanck, Ward, Wayne, Weeks, | of their arrears of pay for revolutionary services, having 
Campbell P. White, Wickliffe, Wilde.—-91. been read a second time, ’ 

NAYS.—Messrs. J. Q. Adams, C. Allan, H. Allen, | Mr. POLK expressed himself as opposed to the bill, 
Allison, Appleton, Armstrong, Arnold, Babcock, Banks, | because, as he said, it granted a double pension to the 
Barber, Barringer, Barstow, Isaac C. Bates, John Blair, | same person. Not, however, wishing to bring on a dis- 
Briggs, Bucher, Bullard, Burd, Burges, Choate, Collier, | cussion at this time, he moved to postpone the bill until 
Condit, Eleutheros Cooke, Bates Cooke, Cooper, Cor-! to-morrow. 
win, Crane, Crawford, Creighton, Daniel, Davis, Dear-| The motion was advocated by Mr. SPEIGHT, who 
born, Denny, Dewart, Doddridge, Elisworth, G. Evans, | wanted further time to examine the bill, and opposed by 
J. Evans, H. Everett, Findlay, Grennell, Hodges, Heis-/ Mr, EVANS, of Maine, as tending to unnecessary delay. 
ter, Hughes, Huntington, Ihrie, Ingersoll, Irvin, Kendall,) The motion was negatived. : 
Kennon, A. King, H. King, Leavitt, Letcher, Marshall,| Phe bill was then discussed by Messrs. POLK, who op- 
Maxwell, McCoy, McKennan, Mercer, Milligan, Pearce, | nosed, and EVANS, BURGES, and COOKE, of New 
Pitcher, Potts, Randolph, Reed, Root, Russel, W. B. lYork, who advocated it. It was opposed on the ground 
Shepard, A. H. Shepperd, Slade, S. A. Smith, Southard, | 


: “8 : » | of its conferring two pensions on the same man, contrary 
Stanberry, Stewart, Sutherland, Taylor, Thomas, J./to the usage which had hitherto obtained, and which re- 


Thomson, Tompkins, Vance, Vinton, Washington, quired an invalid pensioner, claiming under the other bill, 
Watmough, Wilkin, Wheeler, E. Whittlesey, Williams, |to relinquish his pension as an invalid. It was defended 
Young. —88. , : las providing no more than just. The invalid pension was 
So the bill was, in effect, rejected. granted to the soldier as a compensation for the loss of 
The House then adjourned. |his limbs, or other personal disability incurred in the ser- 
vice of his country. The revolutionary pension was grant- 
Wepnespar, Jucy 4. ‘ed him because lhe had never fully received the pay that 
Mr. LEWIS CONDICT moved that the House recon-| was due to him for his military services. One was as just 
sider the vote of yesterday by which ‘‘the act to ao the other, and, if both were just, he ought to receive 
priate, for a limited time, the proceeds of the sales of the | both. 
public lands, and for granting lands to certain States,”| Mr. WICKLIFFE moved to insert the name of Colonel 
Was postponed until the first Monday in December next; | James P. Preston in the bill, and proceeded to say, in sup- 
and after a call of the House, and the question being! purt of the motion, that, during the late war, Colonel 
taken thereon, the House refused to reconsider the vote—! James P. Preston, a worthy and gallant son of Virginia, 
yeas 88, nays 100. forsook the comforts of a home, and the enjoyment of 
The remainder of this day’s sitting was spent on the! plenty, and repaired to the field of danger in defence of 
quarantine bill, and various pension bills. his country’s rights and honor. At the battle of Chryst- 


ite ei 
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ler’s field, whilst at the head of his gallant regiment, he 
received a wound by the shot of the enemy. He yet 
lives, beloved and esteemed, laboring under the influ- 
ences of this mark of honor and personal bravery. At 
the close of the war, and upon the reduction of the army, 
though tendered a station and his rank in the army, he 
voluntarily declined, that others of his brother officers 
might be provided for, whose circumstances did not justi- 
fy them in quitting the public service, and returned to 
that home and that competency he had left for the service 
of his country. By the laws of the United States, he was 
entitled, upon his application, to be placed upon the hon- 
ored list of invalid pensioners. He was advised by his 
friends then to make his application; this he declined, 
alleging that his country was in debt, and that he had a 
competence. That country is now out of debt, and his 
competency and fortune have been swept from him by no 
fault of hisown. Engagements for a friend have ruined 
him. His modest merit has still prevented him from mak- 
ing application for that to which, by the laws of his coun- 
try, he is entitled, and was entitled the moment he was 
disabled on the field of battle. 

Unknown to him, sir, and, for aught I know, not in ac- 
cordance with his wishes or feelings, said Mr. W., I pro- 
pose that the Congress of the United States shall this day 
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object in the appointment of this commission. But cir 
cumstances rendered some measure of the kind indispen. 
sable, inasmuch as, owing to the imperfect knowledge 
possessed by Government of the country where the [p. 
dians had been placed, the territorial limits and claims of 
the different tribes were found to conflict with each other. 
And it would be a very difficult matter to keep the dis. 
contents arising from this cause from breaking out into 
open and violent hostilities. 

Mr. VINTON concurred with Mr. Wickuirre in the 
opinion that this board was wholly unnecessary, and that 
as they were themselves to be judges as to the duration 
of their own commissions, the board was likely to be per- 
petual, so long as Congress continued to appropriate for 
their salaries. Mr. V. thought there had better be a spe. 
cial commission appointed, which would effect every use. 
ful object to be obtained by this bill. He thought the 
allowances to the commissioners very extravagant; and 
referred to a case where a certain individual nominated 
by the President for a situation in one of the land offices, 
and almost unanimously rejected by the Senate as incom. 
petent, had since been employed by the Executive in du 
ties professedly of a similar kind to those to be assigned 
to these commissioners, with a large allowance for mile. 
age; the result of which had been, that though his ser- 


render to him that amount of pension to which he would | vices were all within the State of Ohio, and all his travels 
have been entitled had he pressed his claims upon his| might be enclosed by a radius of sixty miles among Indians 
embarrassed Government when they were due. I pro-|as peaceable as any citizens of the State, there had been 
pose to you the amendment which [ send to the Chair, by | paid him for mileage within the last year $3,600. He 
which his name shall be placed upon the invalid pension | quoted this as one instance going to show how these In- 
list, by the side of those who shared with him in the com-|dian appointments might be managed; and insisted that, 


mon danger and common suffering of that eventful period. 
I hope it will be adopted unanimously. 
was agreed to. 

After a small amendment proposed by Mr. CONDICT, 
for the benefit of the widow and children of the pen- 


sioner, in relieving them from the necessity of administer-| plore. 
ing upon the estate of the deceased, the bill was Aaa 


to its third reading. 
INDIAN COMMISSIONERS. 


A bill providing for the appointment of a board of com- 
missioners upon the Indian frontier, to take charge of the 
location of the removed tribes, and to negotiate for the 
preservation of peace among them, gave rise to a debate 
of considerable length. 

Mr. VANCE objected to a feature in the bill, which 


The amendment | scarcely cover the expense o 


if the bill should pass in its | prior form, $10,000 would 
this board for a single year. 
He concluded by observing that the department of our 
Indian concerns had got to be so extensive, they resem. 
bled one vast ocean, such as no man could fathom or ex- 
‘The annual expense was over a million of dollars, 
and he did not believe there were five members of that 
House who could tell for what the money was expended 
Mr. VANCE maintained the importance and necessity 
of appointing commissioners for the objects proposed by 
the bill. He thought such a measure would do more to 
preserve harmony on our Indian frontier than any other 
that could be devised; and had it been resorted to sooner, 
the difficulties and bloodshed on that frontier night have 
been avoided. 
Mr. BELL approved of Mr. Vance’s amendment as a 


allows the commissioners, in addition toa per diem of | proper modification of the bill. 


eight dollars, and their subsistence, a mileage of eight | 


dollars for every twenty miles’ travel in going to and re- 
turning from the Indian country, and in necessary travel- 
ling while there. He therefore moved to amend the bill 


Mr. IRVIN suggested the expediency of limiting the 
duration of the commission; let the experiment be made, 


land, if it worked well, the time could be extended. He 


moved an amendment hmmiting the operation of the bill to 


by striking out the section which contained this allowance, |two years; which was agreed to. 


and inserting an appropriation of only 20,000 dollars to 
cover all expenses. 

Mr. EVERETT objected to the amendment, believing 
that a liberal allowance would be necessary in order to 
secure the services of men of talents and character, who 
alone ought to be entrusted with so important and respon- 
sible a situation. 
measure of this kind had been proposed, which contained 
nearly the same feature with an amendment which had 


He expressed much satisfaction that a| 


Mr. ASHLEY now moved an amendment, proposing 
that the office of Indian subagent should be abolished; 
that all Indian agents should be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the consent of the Senate; and that no 
agent should receive a salary as interpreter, while paid for 
his services as agent. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ASHLEY then offered a further amendment, tle 


|effect of which would be to prohibit the approach of the 


formerly been proposed by the minority who had resisted | Indian boundary within less than thirty miles of the limits of 


the passage of the famous Indian bill. 

Mr. BURGES was of a different opinion, and reminded 
Mr. Everett of the great change which had taken place 
in the ownership of the lands west of the Mississippi. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE opposed the bill, as introducing too 
great a change in the policy of this Government with re- 
spect to Indian affairs. He particularly objected to any 
interference by the United States with the quarrels of hos- 
tile Indian tribes. 

Mr. BELL denied that such interference was the main 





Missouri or Arkansas. This, he said, would tend to pre- 


| vent the sale of spirituous liquors to the Indians, and keep 
\the whitesand Indians more apart. 


Mr. BELL thought that such a provision, if left abso- 


‘lute, might interfere with existing treaties, and produce 


great embarrassment. 


It required to be maturely cons 
dered. 


He hoped that the gentleman would consent to 


| withdraw it. 


Mr. IRVIN concurred in this view, and apprehended 
that should such a strip of land be interposed, it would 
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your 5, 1852.) The Quarantine Bill. Public Fast Day. 
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be the resort of the very worst population, and prove | to the quarantine laws against the introduction of the ycl- 

more injurious to the Indians than having their boundary | low fever; all which were now generally admitted to be 

contiguous to that of the States. useless, inasmuch as the disease was not contagious. The 

Mr. ASHLEY said that no such population should be| gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Doppripex] had appealed 
allowed to locate themselves there; it was against law,|to the practice of all nations, Christian, Jew, and Turk, 
and might be prevented. He knew of instances where|in support of quarantine regulations, but, in that remark, 
citizens of the States would set up a still-house in the im-| had gone a little too far, as the Turkish Government had 
mediate proximity of the Indian territory, to which the|no regulations of the kind. Even the plague was not con- 

Indians would flock from all quarters, and continue to sell| sidered as contagious by their best physicians, and they 

whatever they had for liquor, until they had_ stripped | made use of no measures to keep it out. If, however, the 

themselves of every thing, when they resorted to robbery cholera was a contagious disease, it was not to be kept 
and plundering. 1f an intervening space were preserved | out by quarantine regulations. ‘This city was open to too 
between the State territery and that of the Indians, this|}many points of approach beside that of the Potomac. It 
could be prevented. might, however, be very well to have some receptacle 
The amendment was rejected. below Alexandria for the poor who should be afflicted with 
Mr. BELL, who had not distinctly heard the whole of|that or any other disease. If any thing was to be done by. 
the amendment last agreed to, and who had not been} wav of prevention, the most effectual plan would be to 
aware that it abolished the office of subagent, now sug-|give cleanliness to the cities of the District. Mr. D., how- 
gested a reconsideration of the vote adopting it; which |ever, had learned from the Board of Health in this city 
was thereupon moved by Mr. ALEXANDER. that there were no funds at their disposal for such a pur- 
The reconsideration was opposed by Messrs. VANCE |pose. He would, therefore, offer an amendment to the 
and DODDRIDGE, and advocated by Mr. BELL, in part | bill, (if he could obtain the unanimous consent of the 
on grounds of economy, as the subagent’s salary is just |House,) with a view to provide the means that might be 
one-half of that of the agent. necessary to effect that object. He was aware that a dis- 
Mr. ASHLEY then went into a statement of many {crepancy existed in the opinions of medical men as to the 
abuses, Some very gross ones, which resulted from the jorigin of the disease, some holding it to be foreign, and 
employment of subagents, and paying men as interpret-| others domestic. Many intelligent men, however, believe 
ers who did not know three words of the Indian language. |it to be generated by local filth; and, if that were the case, 
Mr. ARNOLD opposed the reconsideration. He viewed | cleanliness must be the most effectual preventive. 

the difficulties on the frontiers as all effects of the wicked| Mr. D. then offered an amendment, proposing that ten 

policy pursued toward the Indians in their removal, and thousand dollars be appropriated for improving the health 

was for employing more respectable and responsible per-| police in the cities of Washington, Georgetown, and Alex- 
sons as agents among them. andria, to be expended under the direction of the Presi- 
The debate was further continued by Messrs. BURD, |dent of the United States. 

A. H. SHEPPERD, and BELL; when The bill being at its third reading, and, therefore, not 
Mr. DODDRIDGE moved the previous question. amendable in the House, unless by unanimous consent, 
Mr. VINTON moved to lay the question of reconside-|and objections being made to receiving the amendment, 

ration upon the table. The motion was negatived--yeas| Mr. D. moved to go into Committee of the Whole upon 

58, nays 64. the bill, for the purpose of having the amendment moved 
And the motion to reconsider was carried——yeas 64, | and considered. 

nays 56. i Mr. DODDRIDGE inquired whether the quarantine 
Mr. VANCE supported the amendment, and thanked] law was not still in force at Boston. 

Mr. Asutey for having introduced it. Mr. DEARBORN replied that the form was indeed still 
Mr. CLAY said he was authorized to state that it was|kept up, though vessels were seklom detained more than 

the intention of the President to abolish many of the| twenty minutes. In one instance, a vessel coming from the 

agencies, and suggested the expediency of waiting until | West Indies had been quarantined for ten days; and the 
the next session before any such step should be taken as|custom-house officer, and all others who had boarded her, 
the amendment proposed. died; but, on examining the vessel, it was afterwards dis- 

Mr. VINTON called for a division of the question; first, covered that on her outward voyage she had carried corn 
on abolishing the office of subagents, and then on requir- lin bulk, which had insinuated itself into her timbers. In 
ing agents to be appointed with the consent of the Senate. | the West Indies she had taken in a cargo of coffee; and, 

Some «discussion arose as to the present law on the sub-| 0” removing the coffee bags, the remnants of the corn were 
ject of submitting the appointment of agents to the Se-| found in a state of high putridity. The cause of the mor- 
nate, and several minor alterations were made in the | tality was thus readily explained. 

amendment. Messrs. VINTON, WICKLIFFE, CARR, Mr, DODDRIDGE replied that from the gentleman’s 

BELL, BOON, H. EVERETT; HUNTINGTON, and|own statement it appeared that the mercantile interest, 

SLADE took part in the debate, which was of a desul-| who generally understood the business better than any 

tory character, and was terminated by a motion of Mr. | other class of the community, and who were known to be 

HOWARD for the previous question. The motion was| always desirous of having a free ingress and egress for their 

seconded—yeas 61, nays 53; and the previous question |ships, had not been able to repeal the opinions of society 

carried by yeas and nays—81 to 53; whereupon, the main in Boston. In this case, therefore, the House was asked 
question was put, on the engrossment of the bill, and car-| to take the opinions merely of an individual, and of one 
ried by yeas and nays--114 to 36. |who could produce no better authority in support of it 
So the bill was ordered to its third reading. than the practice of the Turks. 
cea ‘ ates Objections having been made to going into committee, 
THE QUARANTINE BILL. Mr, DEARBORN moved that atehebe suspended for 
The bill **to oblige vessels coming from foreign ports, | that purpose; but the motion was negatived, and the bill 
&e. to places within the United States to perform qua- thereupon passed, and sent to the Senate for concurrence. 
rantine,” having been read a third time, 1) . FAST , 
Mr. DEARBORN opposed the passage of the bill on the ee ee ee 

ground that all such regulations, while in their operation| The following joint resolution from the Senate having 

they were inconvenient and oppressive to individuals, were | had its first and second reading, coming up on its last read- 

of no avail to the safety of the community. He adverted ing, Viz. 


Vor. VIIL.--242 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of | Mir. BATES withdrew the motion to adjourn, and moy. 


the United States of America in Congress assembled, ‘That a 
joint committee of both Houses wait on the President of 
the United States, and request that he recommend a day, 
to be designated by him, of public humiliation, prayer, 
and fasting, to be observed by the people of the United 
States with religious solemnity, and with fervent supplica- 
tions to Almighty God that He will be graciously pleased 
to continue His blessings upon our country, and that He 
will avert from it the Asiatic scourge which has reached 
our borders; or if, in the dispensations of His providence, 
we ate not to be exempted from the calamity, that, through 
His bountiful mercy, its severity may be mitigated, and its 
duration shortened— 

Mr. PLUMMER said that he could not agree to this re- 
solution. There was no gentleman in that House, nota 
professor of religion, who entertained a higher respect 
for it than himself. He approved of the practice of fast- 
ing, and thought it was highly proper that days should 
occasionally be set apart for fasting, humiliation, and 
prayer; but he did not think that the authorities of the 
country had any thing to do with matters of this kind. 
He did not find in the constitution any power conferred 
on the President to appoint a day for such a purpose. He 
knew that it had been contended that what was now asked 
from the Executive was not an authoritative order, but 
simply a recommendation. That was very true; but it was 
also true that such a recommendation, proceeding in the 
form of a proclamation from the Chief Magistrate, would 
come to the people clothed in Executive authority. Were 
it otherwise, the whole proceeding would be nugatory. 
The Executive was asked to.set apart and appoint a day 
to be observed throughout the nation. It had been fur- 
ther contended that there were precedents for such a 
recommendation. Mr. P. had carefully examined the 
precedents on record, and all he could find was, a recom- 
mendation that the several States sect apart days of fasting 
and prayer. There was no precedent to be found of any 
application on the part of Congress to the President of 
the United States to make any such appointment, and he 
hoped it would not now be done for the first time. Ad- 
mitting that the approach of such a calamity upon our 
borders did make it obligatory to appoint such a day, still 
there existed a strong reason why this resolution ought 
not to be adopted. There was something in the time and 
in the circumstances, which rendered it highly indecorous 
to pass it. The House had all seen in the papers the opi- 
nion expressed by the Executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, that the constitution gave him no power to make 
any such appointment. With such an expression of the 
opinion of the President before them, Mr. P. asked if it 
would be expedient, if it was respectful, if it was. deco- 
rous on the part of that House to appoint a committee to 
ask the President to do that which he had publicly de- 
clared it as his opinion that he had no constitutional power 
todo. Every one knew that the President was a sworn 
officer; yet gentlemen were now in favor of asking him, 
after he had taken an oath to observe the constitution, to 
do an act which he declared to be against the constitution. 
There was also in the papers an expression of opinion by 
the Executive of one of the States, which set forth the 
reasons why such an act would be against the spirit of the 
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ed to lay the resolution upon the tab!e. 

This motion he also withdrew; when 

Mr. DEARBORN, in reply to the remark of Mr. Picy 
mer that no precedent was to be found for such a measur, 
as was now proposed, read to that gentleman, and to th: 
House, a resolution passed by Congress in 1812, appoint 
ing a committee to wait upon the President, and request 
him to appoint a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer. 
He then read to him another resolution of a similar tenor, 
passed in 4814; and referred him toa third, adopted at 
the close of the last war, for a committee to request the 
President to appoint a day of general thanksgiving. Mr 
D. considered the measure as neither indecorous nor in. 


expedient. If ever a measure of this description was {i as to! 
and becoming, it certainly was so at a juncture like the order 
present; and he hoped that no gentleman would object to The 
so reasonable and becoming an act as the request fora Mr. 
day of solemn, religious humiliation, with a view to avert ing be 
a great national calamity. it wou 
Mr. BATES now renewed his motion to lay the reso- shoul 
lution on the table. lect te 
Mr, WHITTLESEY again demanded the yeas and nays; It wo 
which being ordered, were taken, and stood as follows: quest 
YEAS.—Messrs. Alexander, Archer, James Bates, made 
Beardsley, Bell, Bethune, James Blair, Bouck, Cambre- on thi 
leng, Carr, Clay, Clayton, Coulter, Warren R. Davis, in rey 
Doubleday, Drayton, Findlay, Gaither, Gordon, Thomas gious 
H. Hall, Hammons, Hodges, Hoffman, Hogan, Holland, from 
Horn, Howard, Hubbard, Jarvis, Kavanagh, Lecompte, It wo 
Lewis, Lyon, MeKay, Thomas R. Mitchell, Pierson, consti 
Plummer, Polk, Soule, Speight, Wiley Thompson, Ver- trate. 
planck, Ward, Wayne, Campbell P. White, Worthing. a law, 
ton.—46. Mr 
NAYS.—Messrs. Adams, Adair, Heman Allen, Allison, shoul 
Appleton, Armstrong, Arnold, Babcock, Banks, Barrin- it am 
ger, Barstow, Isaac C. Bates, John Blair, Boon, Branch, adopt 
Bucher, Bullard, Burd, Burges, Choate, Lewis Condict, the a 
Elentheros Cooke, Cooper, Corwin, Crane, Crawford, ing fe 
Creighton, Daniel, Jolin Davis, Dearborn, Denny, De- Th 
wart, Doddridge, Ellsworth, George Evans, Edward Eve- hims 
rett, Horace Everett, Ford, Gilmore, Grennell, Willan Mr 
Hall, Heister, Hughes, Huntington, Ihrie, Irvin, Jenifer, infer 
Kendall, Kennon, Letcher, Marshall, Maxwell, McCarty, move 
pena McCoy, McDuffie, McIntire, McKennan, Mercer, guide 
Muhlenberg, Newnan, Newton, Pearce, Pendleton, Pitch dent 
er, Potts, Randolph, John Reed, Russel, Semmes, Au very 
gustine H. Shepperd, Slade, Smith, Southard, - Standifer, not 1 
Stewart, Sutherland, Taylor, Francis ‘Fhomas, Philemon day, 
Thomas, John Thomson, Tracy, Vance, Vinton, Wasl migh 
ington, Watmough, Elisha Whittlesey, Frederick Whit to hi 
jtlesey, Edward D. White, Wickliffe, Williams, Young mode 
—91. bya 
So the House refused to lay the resolution on the tabl do it 
Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, expressing himself favora- to tl 
ble to the resolution, but strongly opposed to having 't mig! 
debated, moved the previous question; but, on request, acco 


; consented to withdraw the motion. M 

Mr. BELL, with a view to obviate the objections which 
See felt to the resolution in its present form, moved to 
‘amend it by adding the words ‘*if in his opinion it's 


| proper.” 


constitution. The reasons there given by the Governor The CHAIR reminded Mr. Brux that it was not in or 
of New York must, he should think, be sufficient to con- ‘der in the House to amend a joint resolution in its present 
vince any one that the Executive Magistrate had no such! stage. 
power. Mr. P. concluded by saying that he did not wish; Mr. BELL, of Tennessee, thereupon moved that the 
to take up the time of the House, but considered it due | resolution be recommitted to the Committee of the Whole 
to himself to say thus much in vindication of the vote he ‘on the state of the Union, with instructions to amend th 
was about to give. i resolution in the following manner: 
The question being about to be put, | Strike out the words ‘a joint committee of both Houses 
Mr. BATES, of Maine, moved an adjournment. | of Congre ss waitupon the President of the United States, 


On that motion, Mr. WHITTLESEY, of Ohio, demand- and request that he recommend,” and insert in licu thereo! 


ed the yeas and nays; which being ordered, that ** Wednesday, the 25th of this month, be recon 
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mended tothe people of the United States to be observed 
asa day,”” Ke. 

Mr. REED now again moved the previous question; 
but the House refused to second it—yeas 62, nays 64. 

Mr. BELL renewed his motion to recommit. 

Mr. HUBBARD demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SINTON inquired whether, ifthe resolution should 
be recommitted, all other business on the calendar which 
had been referred to the same committee would not take 

recedence of it. 

The CHAIR replied in the affirmative, unless the reso- 
lution shall be made the special order for this day. Where- 
upon, ; 

Mr. VINTON moved to amend Mr. Bet.’s motion, so 
as to make the consideration of this resolution the special 
order of the day for this day. 

The question being on the recommitment, 

Mr. ELLSWORTH observed that the precedent hav- 
ing been repeatedly set by former Congresses, he thought 
it would be a reflection on the penne Chief Magistrate, 
should the House, ina matter of this kind, refuse or neg- 
lect to call upon him to perform.the act now requested. 
It woukl appear as if the Heuse were afraid that, if re- 
quested, he would not comply. Reference had been 
made to an opinion already expressed by the President 
on this subject, but that opinion had been expressed only 
in reply to a request from private individuals from a reli- 
gious sect; but the present request would come to him 
from the representatives of the whole American people. 
It would be strange indeed if they were forbidden by the 
constitution to present such a request to the-Chief Magis- 
trate. The measure ought not to be put into the form of 
a law, but it certainly was a very becoming request. 

Mr. MARSHALL inquired whether, if the resolution 
should be recommitted, and the committee should report 
it amended as proposed, the House would be bound to 
adopt it, and whether, should it pass, it would not require 
the assent of the President before it could have any bind- 
ing force. 

The CHAIR said the gentleman must judge of that for 
himself. 

Mr. MARSHALL then answered his own queries, and 
inferred that the amendment proposed would not at all re- 
move the difficulty. ‘The House were not to tuke as the 
guide of its action an opinion expressed by the Presi- 
dent in reply to an individual communication. It was 
very possible that, though the Chief Magistrate might 
not think himself authorized to appoint a national fast 
day, on the recommendation of private individuals, he 
might consider the measure proper, when recommended 
to him by the joint resolution of both Houses. ‘The only 
mode by which the measure could be accomplished, was 
bya proclamation of the President. Should the House 
do it, how was it to be promulgated? Would they trust 
to the will and pleasure of newspaper editors? They 
might refuse to give it publicity. He thought, on every 
account, the resolution was a proper one. 

Mr. COULTER, of Pennsylvania, said that he should 
vote for the proposition of the gentleman from Tennessee. 
He hoped, and he was bound to believe, that all the pro- 
ceedings which had taken place on this subject had been 
prompted by a deep and profound sense entertained by 
gentlemen of our dependence on the protection of the 
Almighty, and of the necessity of invoking Him in the 
hour of calamity. But, if that were the case, and gentle- 
men were about really to humiliate themselves before 
God, Mr. C. thought that there were some other things 
which they, as a Congress, ought first to do, in order to 
show themselves to be sincere. For himself, he approved 
of national fasts in time of danger, and would willingly do 
any act to attain such an end, that did not contravene his 
views of the constitution. But what had they seen? It 
would, he presume, be conceded that the appointing 
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of this day was to be a mere gratuitous act on the part of 
the President. He was not to be required. He was to 
be requested. The members of the two Houses, in their 
individual capacity, were to request the President, not 
by force of the constitution, not by force of law, but 
merely as an act of courtesy, that he would appoint a 
day for fasting, humiliation, and prayer, on which the 
people of the United States might offer their supplica- 
tion to the Almighty to avert from them the approach of 
a pestilential disease. Now, they had seen a communica- 
tion from the President, in which he had stated, not to 
private individuals, but to the delegated representatives 
of a religious community, that he could not do this thing. 
The request had been made to him, not by an individual. 
It had proceeded from a large and respectable church of 
the Union. If the President had said toa body of that 
description that he could not constitutionally do the act 
which this resolution proposed to request him to do, was 
it to be supposed that he could, in consistency with his 
own character and declarations, on the mere request of 
Congress, a request sanctioned only by precedent, do the 
very act which he had declared to be unconstitutional? It 
was for this reason, and for this alone, that Mr. C. should 
vote against the resolution. He held that both in morals, 
and in courtesy, he was prohibited from asking of a 
gentleman to do that which he stood pledged not to do. 
Much less would he present such a request to the Chief 
Magistrate of his country. If, however, gentlemen had a 
strong and sincere desire to humble themselves before 
God, with a view to avert from the land the approach of 
this dreaded pestilence, let them take the mode now of- 
fered. There was a majority in the House in favor of the 
measure, and they could put it any form they pleased. To 
this it had been replied, that, if they did put their resolu- 
tion in the form suggested, it would have no binding force 
until the President should concur. Very true. But toa 
case like that, the words of the President’s letter did not 
refer, and there was nothing in that letter which bound 
him to refuse concurrence. If gentlemen really had the 
object itself in view, that was the only mode in which 
they could accomplish their purpose. It was very true 
that, by passing the resolution as it stood, they might pos- 
sibly draw from the President a reply that would be made 
the subject of much political animadversion. It was pos- 
sible, and not improbable, that they might put the President 
somewhat ina dilemma. But he could not bring himself 
to believe that the American Congress, in acting upon so 
serious a subject, would have only such an object as that 
in view. Surely their duty and their dignity would in- 
duce them to withdraw themselves from such a design. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Dgansony] 
had said that though the President had refused to do this 
at the suggestion of private individuals, yet he might do 
it at the request of the American people. But the reso- 
lution, if passed, would not be the request of the Ameri- 
can people. When and where had the American people 
delegated that power to their Chief Magistrate? The 
gentleman had referred to a similar request made during 
the late war. Very true. Sucha request had been made, 
and it had been complied with. But he asked that gen- 
tleman how the people of New England had observed 
the day which had been appointed by the President in 
compliance with the request. The recommendation had 
been totally inefficient. But here, in the amendment of 
the gentleman from Tennessee, there was a request from 
that House to the people, respecting an act in which they 
were all to join. Mr. C. wished such a request to be made 
to them. He woald not take a step of this character, 
merely fur the sake of political effect. He would not 
mingle such feelings as these with the deep and over- 
whelming sense of dependence on Divine Power which 
ought to ocespy the mind of every man in performing 
such an act as was proposed. 
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Mr. WICKLIFFE called for the reading of President} The CHAIR here interposed to stop Mr. Vance; when 
Madison’s proclamation, appointing a day of fasting, hu-jhe said he was done. He had said all he intended to gq, 
miliation, and prayer, and it was thereupon read. The CHAIR then declared that the gentleman from 

Mr. BELL said that he possessed no personal know-| Massachusetts had not been out of order. 
ledge of the feelings and opinions of the President on the} Mr. ADAMS said he made a point of order hiimseis 
subject now under discussion. All he knew about them, |He desired to know of the Chair whether, in any debate in 
was derived from the letter of the President, which had | that House, it was in order to refer to opinions or letters 
appeared in the public papers. Onthat subject, each gen-|of the President of the United States, with a view to infy. 
tleman would judge for himself. But, if it were true that |ence members. 
any collision or any difficulty between the different de-| Mr. POLK, occupying the chair in the absence of the 
partments of Government was likely to be occasioned by |Speaker, said that the question was new to him. It had 
this resolution, that surely ought, of itself, to be enough |always been the custom in the House to refer to any pub. 
to prevent its adoption. Mr. B. said that he did not think |lished acts of the officers of Government, and he had 
this was a proper question for debate, and he should not |never known it to be called in question until then. 
debate it. Mr. STANBERRY said that if it was the decision of the 

Mr. JENIFER felt no doubt that gentlemen were act- |Chair that it was in order to cite the opinions of the Pre. 
ing from the purest motives on both sides of this ques-jsident to influence members on that floor, he should ap. 
tion. He felt fully satisfied that the gentleman from ‘Ten. | peal from the decision. 
nessee, (Mr. Bett,] and the gentleman from Pennsylva-| The CHAIK explained. The gentleman from Massa. 
nia, [Mr. Courter, ] did the President great injustice in |chusetts[Mr. Briees] had not been understood by thy 
supposing for a moment that he would refuse to comply | Chair as citing the opinions of the Chief Magistrate, byt 
with such a request as that contained in the resolution. jonly as arguing to show that any published opinion of 
He was well assured that when the Chief Magistrate should |the Chief Magistrate would not nécessarly prevent hin 
receive a request like this from both Houses of Congress, | from complying with this resolution. On this explanation 
he would be far from throwing any obstacle in the way of} Mr. STANBERRY withdrew his appeal. 
its being carried into effect. Gentlemen argued fromthe| Mr. BRIGGS then re umed, observing that the ques 
letter of the President, which had been read by a gentle. ition was of a delicate and serious nature, and that yo 
man from North Carolina (Mr. Carson] in his place. But|thing that he had said in attempting to discuss it could 
the two cases were far from parallel. In the case to | justly give rise to such a question as had been made. His 
which that letter alluded, the request had been addressed |xrgument had been that it was immaterial whether the 1 
to the President by one of the religious sects of this | solution should pass in its present form, or in the shape 
country. But was there any thing like sect in the present | proposed by the amendment: since in either case it would 
case? Not the shadow of it. The request came from jahke require the sanetion of the President of the United 
the people of the United States——-a request prompted by |States. So that, even should the gentleman from Teo- 
the purest motives; and it asked the President only to set | nessee succeed in carrying his amendment, the object of 
apart a day on which the people generally might humble |it must, according to his own showing, ultimately ful 
themselves before God, and supplicate His divine merey | Mr. B. should vote against the amendment. He felt per- 
to avert from them a fearful national calamity. If such a/suaded that if such a request should go up from both 
request had been presented to the President, and he had} Houses of the Legislature to the Chief Magistrate, at a 
declared himself unable to comply with it, it might be a! time like this, he would not refuse to comply with it. It 
conclusive reason against making such an application | was a season when the minds of all men were called up to 
again. But Mr. J. must protest against having the Pre-| reflect on the serious state of the country under an ap- 
sident’s private opinions brought into that House for the | proaching if not an existing desolation, whieh had laid 
purpose of influencing members in their public course. oe the people of three-quarters of the globe--a plague 
He hoped the amendment would not be committed, as! whose calamitous ravages had within the last fifteen years 
the effect of a commitment at this period of the session | destroyed the lives of fifty millions of the human rac: 
would be equal to its total rejection. After months of painful suspense, it was at length ascer 

Mr. BRIGGS said he should trouble the House with | tained that this awful malady had reached the borders of 
but a word. He felt great respect for the motives which | this continent. Under these circumstances, one branch 
had induced the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Brrr] of the Legislature had passed a resolution, the terms of 
to make the proposition for the recommitment of the re-| which requested the Chief Magistrate, merely as the or- 
solution. He believed the gentleman’s motion did arise | gan of communication with the whole American people, 
from the feelings he had just expressed to the Housc;|to direct them to a day on which they might unitedl 
and if adopting the proposition he had made would have|turn their hearts and voices to that Almighty Being in 
the effect of avoiding the difficulty which the gentleman| whose hand this terrible destroyer was. Mr. B. asked 
wished to avoid, and would produce the effect which the |if in this there was aught to which any man could object 
gentleman had in view, he would willingly co-operate. |Herc was no sectarianism, no narrow party views, no 
But how was it? It was said that the President had ex-| bigotry, no mingling of politics with religion. All was 
pressed an opinion which must prevent him from carrying | perfectly voluntary, voluntary on the part of the Chief 
the resolution into effect, and that therefore, if adopted, | Magistrate, voluntary on the part of the people. It 
it would amount to nothing. arose from a sentiment, which he was confident would be 

Mr. VANCE here rose to order. A practice, he said, ;met with cordiality and solemn joy by the entire people 
had risen up in the House, which was derogatory to|of this republic. This was not the request of a particu- 
every member on that floor. He referred to the prac-|lar religious denomination. It was not the suggestion of 
tice of discussing the opinions of the Chief Magistrate.|/a sect. It wasa spontaneous expression of the feelings 
He liad seen the day when, for referring in that House to | of freemen who approached their Chief Magistrate, who, 
the opinions of the President, any member would have jin view of a desolating scourge which hung on the bor- 
been put down. What? Was Congress to be a mere in-|ders of the land, in view of a dark approaching cloud, 
strument in the band of the President of the United | big with ali the elements of ruin and dcath, requested of 
States? (Cries of order.) Did they sit there to register | him to designate a day on which the minds of this whole 
his edicts’ (Loud cries of order.) He trusted, while a| people might be concentrated, as the mind of one man, 
drop of American blood flowed in their vems, they never |and directed to that great and merciful Being who holds 
would submit to such a state of things. the destinies of nations in his hand, and who alone is able 
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to the destroyer. This was alike the dictate of sound 
morals and of medical science. 

The objection which had been made to the resolution 
was a most unsound one. It involved the idea that an 
opinion given by the Chief Magistrate to any body ought 
to control the acts of that House. Mr. B. could not so 
lightly believe of the Chief Magistrate of this nation, as 
to suppose whatever the President might have said in con- 
versation, or written to individuals, that when the two 
Houses of the American Congress, speaking in the name 





to protect them from its ravages. He regretted that 
there should be any member of that House who would 
suggest such an idea as that this request was a mere 
party or political manauvre. Surely they stood upon 
too solemn ground. ‘lhe position of the nation was too 
awful for the indulgence of such feelings in connexion 
with such asubject. He felt that while speaking of it he 
stood upon holy ground. Every passing breeze brought 
the intelligence and still nearer approach of this desolut- 
ing calamity. From town to town, from city to city, the 
dread of it came stealing on, causing even the good man 



























































to turn pale. The information had at length been re- 
ceived of its having entered our great commercial empo-| 
rium, and commenced its work of desolation amongst the| 


of the American people, made a request so reasonable and 
so proper as that contained in the. resolution, he would 
refuse to comply with it. Was that House to have news- 
papers, and letters, and witnesses brought before it, to 























thousands that were there assembled. Surely, at such an} tell it what were the opinions, bound as they were to be- 
hour, the heart of every member of that House must be} lieve whatever was honorable or upright concerning the 
drawn out to that great Being in whose arm our help lay.! Chief Magistrate of the republic, could they believe that 
He hoped the resolution would pass, under the direction! if the President should refuse to perform this act himself, 
and guidance of that spirit which at such a crisis ought | because it was unconstitutional, that he could admit that 
to animate the bosom of every man, and that it might! the two Houses of the Legislature cquid do it? Could he 
result in obtaining that blessing to which the terms of the] at the same time admit it to be constitutional and uncon- 



































resolution so solemnly referred. i 

Mr. BURGES addressed the House, but ina voice fre-| 
quently so subdued, that he was very imperfectly heard| 
at the reporter’s table. He commenced by avowing his| 
entire belief in the existence of the providence of God, | 
and his deep conviction of the efficacy of prayer and fast-| 
ing, not only in rendering men better, but in averting} 
from them the punishment threatened by the Judge of| 
the world against the impenitent and guilty soul. When! 
this resolution came into the House, he had hoped that 
there would have been but one sentiment in regard to it;| 
that that body would have been perveded by one com-| 
mon sentiment, disposing all to look to Him to whom their} 
fathers had looked in times of national danger, and who} 
would never fail those who put their confidence in him. 
Wretched, indeed, would the nation be, which, when 
called upon to humiliate themselves before the Ruler of} 
the world, should reply, ‘*We cannot doit. The very 
institutions of our power forbid us, in our national capa- 
city, from performing any such act.” The feeling from| 
which that resolution had proceeded, was the united feel-| 
ing of this people. They needed but one to give the} 
word, and the aspirations of all would ascend to the 
Throne of the Almighty. It would be astonishing, in- 
deed, had the framers of the constitution excluded the 
members of that House, or the high officers of Govern-} 
nent, from uniting with the nation in one common act of} 
humiliation and prayer. The instrument they had framed | 
could not be so understood. And surely when so great a 
calamity as this desolating pestilence overhung the land, | 
twas a proper moment in which to request the Chief| 
Magistrate to call upon the nation to raise their hearts and 
voices to Heaven. Did gentlemen flatter themselves that 
this pervading pestilence would not approach us? Why 
should it not? 
in the Eastern hemisphere for these thirteen or fourteen 
years past. We had heard of it at a distance. We had 
heard of its Western progress. We had ha: space for re- 
flection and repentance. 

Now the desolating scourge was on our very borders. 
Nay, the shaft of death had already flown; and ought we 





audaciously to resist that natural impulse of the heart} 


which directed men to the Almighty whenever danger 
was nigh? Besides, what could be so well calculated to 
resist the attacks of this disease as that state of mind 
which strong religious feeling alone could produce? It 
was a disease which affected not the body alone. It seemed 
to fall upon the soul itself. And there was no protection 
againstthe dread of it, but that fear of the Almighty which 
excluded all other fear. If the spirit of a man were not 


lumbled before the Eternal, and his trust not reposed in 
h 





What country had it spared? It had hung} 


him, such a man was prepared to become an early victim| Chair, he must take an appeal, 


stitutional? And if not, was there not the same objection 
to the amendment that there would be to the resolution? 
Could the President, while believing that ¢he whole Go- 
vernment, collectively, had no power to perform this act, 
admit that one branch of the Government had power to 
perform it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS here made a point of order. It was 
not consistent with the usages of that House to refer to 
any opinion of the President, unless officially communi- 
cated with a view to influence the action of the House. 
The gentleman from Rhode Island was discussing the con- 
sistency of certain opinions of the President, not thus offi- 
cially communicated, and he wished the opinion of the 
Chair whether such a course was in order. 

Mr. POLK, still occupying the chair in the absence 
of the Speaker, inquired of Mr. Borers whether he 
had been referring in debate to any opinions of the Pre- 
sident of the United States obtained through private 
channels. 

Mr. BURGES replicd that he had but followed the 
course pursued by other gentlemen. If he had been out 
of order, he had been misled by them, and by the appa- 
rent acquiescence of the Chair. He had been endeavor- 
ing to remove the impression produced by a certain letter 
of the President, as read by » member of that House in 
his place, and had replied to an opinion of the President 
publicly given. 

Mr. BELL, who appeared to understand Mr. Burers as 
having referred to him, said that he had no reference to 
any opinion of the President which was not as well known 
to other gentlemen as it was to himself. It was another 
gentleman who had introduced the letter referred to. 
Mr. B., however, insisted that there was an eminent pro- 
priety in referring to it, inasmuch as it afforded reason to 
apprehend that, should the resolution be insisted on, it 
would lead to a collision in opinion between two branches 
of Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMS insisted upon his question of order, 
and pressed for a decision. 

The CHAIR decided that he could not so limit the de- 
bate as to exclude such reference as the gentleman from 
Rhode Island had made to the letter of the President, 
which had appeared in the public papers. He had often 
heard letters quoted in that House over the signature of 
individuals, and the practice had never been declared out 
of order. He regretted that, while temporarily called to 
occupy the chair, it had fallen to his lot to decide on such 
a question. But, under his view of the circumstances, he 
decided the gentleman from Rhode Island to have been 
in order. 

Mr. ADAMS said that if that was the opinion of the 
it had become an ex- 
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tremely important question. ‘The Chair had decided that 
it was in order to refer to private letters of the President 
of the United States, containing his opinion on a subject 
before that House for deliberation, 

Mr. SPEIGHT said that he was in favor of sustaining 
the decision of the Chair. The gentleman from Rhode 
Island had been perfectly in order. He had referred to a 
letter published in the papers, and known to all the mem- 
bers of the House. As the discussion on this resolution 
proceeded, the true character of the resolution became 
plainer and plainer. The subject was a solemnone. It 
did not comport either with the nature of the subject or 
the dignity of the House to be entertaining a long discus- 
sion on the question whether they ought to pray; and, 
with a view to their coming together in a more suitable 
frame of mind, he skould move an adjournment. 

The yeas and nays on this motion were demanded by 
Mr. MARSHALL, and being taken, resulted in an ad- 


Faripay, Jury 6. 
This day was almost wholly given to the consideration of 
private bills. 


Sarunnpay, Jucy 7. 


The bill for the relief of the representatives of Colonel 
Laurens was, sfter a protracted discussion, read a third 
time, and passed--yeas 81, nays 43. 

The House went into committee on numerous private 
bills; with which they were occupied for the remainder of 
the day. 

Monnay, Juty 9. 
PUBLIC FAST DAY. 

The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
from the Senate, respecting a day of humiliation, fasting, 
and prayer. 

The question pending being on an appeal, when the 
subject was last before the House, viz. 

Mr. Burners, a member of the House, having referred 
in debate to a letter of the President of the United States, 
in reply to an application made to him by the Synod of the 
Reformed Dutch Church to appoint a fast day, and con- 
taining his reasons why he could not comply with such re- 
quest, was called to order by Mr. Wittrams, of North 
Carolina. 

Mr. ADAMS having appealed from that decision, he 
inquired of the Speaker, as he had not been in the chair 
when the decision he appealed from had been made, 
whether he was to understand that he meant to revoke or 
maintain it. 

The SPEAKER, after referring to the state of the 
question, as it appeared on the journal of the House, de- 
clared that his own opinion concurred with that of the 
gentleman occupying the chair in his absence. What- 
ever might have been the rule of order as to the first in- 
troduction of such a letter into the House, or whatever 
might be the law of Parliament in relation to a reference 
to the opinions of the King, since the letter had been pub- 
lished in one of the public papers, as it had been read in 
the House, and commented on in debate, it was now too 
late to make the question whether a reference to it was in 
order. 

Mr. ADAMS said that the explanation of the Speaker 
had changed the state of the question. The question he 
made, and on which he appealed from the decision of the 
Chair, was not whether the gentleman from Rhode Island 
had been in order in referring to a letter which had pre- 
viously been read in the House, but whether it was in 
order to permit the letter to have been read at all. The 
Speaker ought to have arrested the member who com- 
menced to read it: but the Speaker not having per- 
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formed his duty, and the letter having been openly read 
in the House, it was of course admissible that others 
should refer to it, although its admission had been wholly 
out of order. 

The CHAIR now required the gentleman from North 
Carolina, Mr. WitiraMs, to state in writing his question 
of order, on which the decision of the Chair had been 
given, which was now appealed from. 

Mr. WILLIAMS said that the journal contained a 
minute of his objection. 

The entry of the journal having been read, 

The SPEAKER said he had been absent from the 
House, owing to indisposition, when the decision of the 
gentleman from ‘Tennessee (Mr. Potx] had been pro. 
nounced, but it was due to candor to state that, had the 
question of order been raised when the letter was first 
introduced, he should, probably, have allowed it to be 
read; as it was, the gentleman from Rhode Island had al 


had thereupon called him to order: the Chair had stated 
that it was now too late to raise that question, and there. 
fore decided the gentleman from Rhode Island to be in 
order; from which decision the gentleman from Massa. 
chusetts had appealed. The question now was, whcther 
the decision of the Chair should stand as the judgment 
of the House. 

Mr. ADAMS said that the Chair had made no such 
decision as that it was too late to raise the question; he 
had allowed the question to be made, and had decided 
it. Mr. A.’s object was to go back to the disorder which 
had occurred at a previous stage of the proceedings. 
The Speaker might not shelter himself by saying that it 
was too late to raise the question. It was a question of 
great importance. The question was, whether a letter 
of the President of the United States, expressive of his 
opinion in relation to a matter before the House, might 
be mentioned and referred to on that floor, It had again 
and again been decided in the British Parliament to the 
contrary. The practice was in its nature extremely dan- 
gerous. The Executive of the nation was in constant 
official intercourse with the House: and the House was 
called upon to sanction a decision that it was lawful to re- 
fer to his opinions, with a view to influence members in 
their course in that House. But if, from the public and 
official expression of his opinions, it was permitted to de- 
scend to his private leiters--to conversations—-to whispers 
and rumors of what were his sentiments, the lofty spirit 
of this nation would be made to cower before the influence 
of the Chief Magistrate, in a manner that was never the 
purpose or imagination of those who formed the constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. A. said it had been his intention not to have open- 
ed his lips upon the subject, nor should he have spoken 
one word but for the official decision of the Chair. He 
must confess that he had heard the letter read with fecl- 
ings of indignation. He regretted the member whio hat 
read it was not now present to hear him say so. It ws 
the first attempt he had yet witnessed to influence the ac- 
tion of that House by referring to a private communice 
tion of the President of the United States. If it was tw be 
permitted, the character of that House would be change! 
It would no longer represent the majority of the people 
of the United States, but would be influenced and guided 
by indirect communications from another quarter. As re 
spected the Speaker, he referred again to the conseque'- 
ces which must grow out of such a decision as he had 
made, and such an opinion as he had just avowed. He 
referred to history-—to the history of France and of Eng: 
land, and to what such a course of things had terminated 
in: he referred to the issue of it in the cases of Cromwell 
and of Bonaparte. When Charles the First had enteret 
the House of Commons, and demanded that five members 
of that body should be delivered up in consequence ol 


journment. ed to the letter: the gentleman from North Carolina 
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language they had uttered there, the name of the Speaker | obligation from that which bound them merely as mem- 
was Lenthal. That officer, being inquired of by the | bers of the House. It would be a violation of those rules 
King where those members were, had fallen on his|which bound them as gentlemen. It must be impossible 
knees before the King as his sovereign, and had replied, |to confine them to all reference to the opinions of the 
“please your Majesty, I have no eyes to see, no ears to | Chief Magistrate. President Monroe had sent a message to 
hear, no tongue to speak, but as I am directed by this | the House, expressly declaring his opinions as to the true 
House: and I hope your ‘ will receive this as my | construction of the constitution in a case which did not 
apology for not complying with your Majesty’s require-|refer to any act of legislation; and that expression of 
ment.” In consequence of this conduct, the name of Len- | opinion was often afterwards referred to in debate. The 
thal had become immortal. Mr. A. hoped that the name erty from Massachusetts would be able to correct 
of the Speaker of this House might not have a contrasted ; him if he was wrong in saying that, under the late admi- 
immortality. | nistration, in relation to a bill for the suppression of piracy, 
Mr. COULTER observed that the letter which had|the opinions of the Chief Magistrate were referred to as 
been read by the member from North Carolina, [Mr. |to the proper mode of suppressing that evil, And even 
Cansox,}] had, by being published in the papers, become | in Parliament, the opinion of the King on the subject of 
a matter of history: it was known to the nation and to the | Catholic emancipation had often been referred to. But 
world, and the reading of it within those walls gave it no | the House had now before it a proceeding which did not 
additional publicity. Mr. C. had referred to it on this | contemplate any act of legislation. And, though preec- 
ground. There was no member of that House who would | dents had been produced, where joint resolutions of a 
more decidedly or promptly resist any improper attempt | similar kind had heretofore passed, yet, he was informed 
of the Chief Magistrate to influence the legislation of this | by those who had examined into the fact, that those joint 
nation, than he would; and he believed that his votes, du- | resolutions had never received the signature of the Pre- 
ring the four years last past, would show that fact. He | sident. 
ought, however, to have remembered what was the x| Although it was a constitutional requirement that every 
parliamentaria on this subject. It was deliberately re- | joint resolution, before it had binding force, should be 
solved in England that any direct interference of the | signed by the President, yet, in the cases referred to, the 
King with the members of the House of Lords was, not a | resolutions had never been so much as presented to him 
mere breach of order, buta high crime and misdemeanor— | for his signature; which fact went to show that it had 
a breach of the high privileges of Parliament. If that | never been understood as matter of legislation. The 
rule was to prevail in this country, the gentleman from | House was about to make a gratuitous request from the 
North Carolina, who had read the letter of the President | President. Yet it was possible he might consent to sign 
in that House, ought to have been called upon in a differ-|the resolution. As, however, the opinion he had given 
ent mode, and should have been proceeded against fora jon that subject had been published in the newspapers 
breach of the privileges of Congress. ‘That was the spirit | of the day, it became a part of the history of the coun- 
of the British Parliament. try, and, as such, might lawfully be referred to in debate. 
if Mr. C. could have thought that the gentleman from | Mr. C. concluded with observing that he was by no 
Massachusetts (Mr. Avams] would so emphatically have | means strenuous in insisting on the point of order, and 
referred to that law, he would have endeavored to keep ifelt no great anxiety as tothe manner in which it might 
his remarks more within range of its requirements. But | be decided. 

the gentleman should recollect that there was a great dif-| Mr. BRANCH said that the view which had been taken 
ference between a President of the United States and the | of the introduction of the President’s letter into debate, 
King of Great Britain. The King was almost wholly | did not appear to him to be correct. The act of writing 





irresponsible to the people of that country: he claimed to that letter had been done in a harmless manner, and with 


possess his throne, not by their appointment, but by a/|no ill design; and it would require feelings very different 
divine right, (he believed that claim had never been | from Mr. B.’s, to trace either to the President, or to his 
given up, ) and, under a grant of power by the British con- | colleagu~, [Mr.Carson,] any desire to overawe the action 
stitution, the King was the most irresponsible officer in that | of that House. He was bound to do justice to the Presi- 
Government. The theory of that constitution was, that | dent; and it gave him pleasure to do the same justice to 
the people of Great Britain were represented in the |his colleague. When the President wrote the letter in 
House of Commons; and hence that House was always en- | question, he presumed he never expected to hear of it 
gaged in contending for the rights of the people against | again; nor had his colleague been actuated by any impro- 
the power deposited in the hands of the King; a power | per motive in referring to it. ‘The gentleman from Massa- 
which, at this hour, was operating against the rights and | chusetts had risen, as he admitted, under feelings of 
privileges of the people. ‘The Parliament and the King indignation respecting the course his colleague had pur- 
were, under that constitution, antagonist powers. When sued. He regretted to witness this. He admitted that it 
the King, therefore, who was there the fountain of all|had been a breach of order to read the letter in the 
honor, having millions at his command to distribute in | House; it should not have been done; but Mr. B. could 
pensions, came into the House of Commons todemand the | not trace tothe President any design, such as had been 
person of members, he presumed that any Speaker of imputed to him, of a desire to overawe the deliberations 
that House would act as Speaker Lenthal did. It was of that body. 
hardly to be expected that a President of the United: Mr. ADAMS said the gentleman had entirely misunder- 
States would make such an attempt. He trusted that sucha | stood him. He had not intimated, in the slightest degree, 
thmg would never occur. But the President of the United | any disposition in the present Chief Magistrate to over- 
States, instead of being irresponsible, like the King, was awe the House; nor had he the slightest belief that the 
only an officer of the American people, and was responsi- President, when he wrote the letter, had expected that 
ble to that people for all his public acts. He constituted it ever would have come within these walls; and he would 
no more than a co-ordinate branch ofthe Government, and add, that he did not conceive that the reading of the letter 
B in that capacity had a right to make public communications had been intended, in any improper manner, to influence 
to that House. And there might be cases where it the House; and he had no doubt that had the gentle- 
would be proper and lawful to refer to his opinions thus | man from North Carolina been called to order when he 
publicly given, not to whispers and rumors of what had referred to the letter, and proposed to read it, he would, 
passed in his chamber. without objection, have taken his seat. But he must re- 
To refer to them would be a violation of a different | peat the expression of his belief that the question of order 
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could not be evaded by saying that it was now too late to | learned gentleman, Mr. C. would take the hberty to jn. ay 
raise it. He would say to the gentleman from Pennsyl-| quire whether it was not as much the duty of the gentle. “ “ 
vania, [Mr. Cov.rer,] that he did not hold any member man himself to call the member to order, if he considered = 
of the House who had spokenin reference to the letter, |him as guilty ef any violation of it, as it was for the hoa 
after the gentleman from North Carolina had been per-| Speaker of the House to do so. He believed it was not mie 
mitted by the Chair to read it in his place, to be out of | customary for the Speaker of that House to be very cap. a 
order in commenting upon it. The breach of order lay | tious in the enforcement of the rules of order upon mei. Mn ? 
in the first reference to it, and that ought to have been|bers engaged in debate, especially with regard to the oe 
corrected by the Chair at the time it took place. The gen. | latitude of the debate. But Mr. C. insisted that it had been t les 
tleman from Pennsylvania had taken one or two distine-| perfectly proper to introduce and to read.the letter of the i - 
tions which did not properly refer to the case. He had| President on the subject which at the ‘time had been be. be : 
said that in a debate in the Senate there had been a refer-|fore the House. The whole proceeding was gratuitous “te 
ence to the opinions of the then President of the United |in its character; the entire subject was one which did not re 
States on the subject of preventing piracy. Mr. A. knew | belong to the province of either House of the Legislature. a 
nothing about that; butif such a reference had been made | The resolution did not propose the enactment of any law; the . 
in the other House of the Legislature, all he could say and how could it pertain to the duties of legislation’ He a 
was, that it was as much a breach of order there as it was |repeated that the proceeding was purcly gratuitous; it aa 
here. The gentleman had further said that the present | was travelling out of the record, and that on a subject oe 
was not a case which was connected with any act of legis-| which the framers of the constitution had been serupu- tone 
lation; and that to such resolutions the signature of the |lously cautious to avoid. Mr. C. here went into whiat he ee 
President was not necessary, and was not usually affixed. |denominated the chronology of this affair. ‘The mem. ames 
This, Mr. A. must say, appeared to him almost to amount | bers of a certain church had applied to the President, re. oe 
to a distinction without a difference; for it seemed to be | questing him to dictate to the people of the United States a - 
admitted by the gentleman, that had the matter in hand /a certain day to be observed as a day of fasting, humilia- They 
been an act of legislation, then the reference to the opi-| tion, and prayer, in reference to the threatened approach Poles 
nions of the Executive would have been out of order. Injof the cholera. On the 12th of June, the President had ca ps 
Great Britain it was held to be a high crime for any mem-| given a written reply, declining all interference with the to ‘ 
ber of Parliament to refer, in debate, to the opinion of the | subject, and, as areason for so doing, had adverted to the 7 
King. Here, thongh it had not been made a crime, it was | entire separation of civil and religious affairs by the cov- pe . 
clearly a breach of order, on the principle that the Chief! stitution. ‘This letter had been published as curly as the bs * 
Magistrate should not be permitted to interfere with, or | 24th of the same month; and on the 27th the resolution a 
influence the Houses of Congress in an indirect manner. | fora joint committee had been offered in the other House. gentle 
The very observations which had been made by those | Lt was not necessary for him to tell the House by whom; the re 
who followed the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr.|the order of dates would not escape their observation. ing 0 
Cansox,] formed, in themselves, a strong argument in| Mr. C. again insisted on the propriety of reading the ther | 
favor of the principle for which he contended. If the jletter. If there was any duty which was more incumbent great 
House allowed the opinions of the Chief Magistrate to be! than another, it was-to follow out the principles of the re 
quoted there, they at once introduced him as a debater on constitution, by keeping religious and political affairs en- . y 
that floor; they allowed gentlemen to attack his opinions, | tirely distinct and separate from each other, and to put they 
and meet his arguments, and thus introduce a sort of civil the seal of reprobation on the first attempt to prostitut not to 
war in the House. Mr. A. wished that the Chief Magis-| our holy religion to purposes such as he should not men- rhe | 
trate never should be referred to there at all. The gentle-'tion. And he trusted a majority of that body would be to ma 
man had made some allusion to what had been done by | found to concur with him in sentiment. — It had been well no Sti 
Mr. Monroe, (for whose memory Mr. A. said he felt the |remarked by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. dresse 
highest reverence and affection, ) and who had on one oc-|Covrrsr,} that there was a want of courtesy in propos- into tl 
cagion made to the House a communication, stating his|ing’swch an application to the Chief Magistrate after th a eons 
opinions on the subject of the constitutionality of internal |declaration he had publicly given of his sentiments on 9% %e¢ pe 
improvements. Jt was true he had done so; but the case | this subject. It was not consistent with that courtesy that vom 
was very different from that at present under cons dera-|was due from one gentleman to another; it went to place been | 
tion. Mr. Monroe had, in that ease, acted on his official the President ina very delicate and unpleasant situation. hoped 
responsibility; the statement of his opinions was made to;On these grounds, Mr. C. was in favor of sustaining the 
the House directly, in a public message, which he had con-/decision of the Chair. After the letter had been read, 
sidered it as incumbent upon him to address to Congress, |and commented on by various gentlemen, now to call up 
under a sense of duty to the constitution. ‘he two cuses | the question whether it had been in order to read or refer 
were entirely different; and at the time referred to, when (to it, was out of all rule. memb 
that message was preparing, Mr. A. had been one of Mr.| Mr. WILLIAMS said he understood the Chair to have serve 
Monroe’s confidential advisers, and had, for a long time, |admitted that, had the question been raised w hen th fine t 
earnestly entreated him to strike out the passage to which | letter of the President had first been introduced into the secon 
allusion had been made, as I.kely to have an unfavorable | House, and had the Speaker then been in the chair, Mj they ¢ 
effect upon his influence in the House, and his standing |he should have declared the reading of it not to be out fH tie Cl 
in the country; and he had since had reason to believe | of order. oyed 
that Mr. Monroe afterwards regretted he had not taken The CHAIR said he had made no such admission. 
the advice. | Mr. WILLIAMS said he had then greatly misunder- Jj is lip 
Mr. CLAY said that it seemed to him that the argument lstood what he heard the Speaker say. But, if that had wheth 
(if such it could be called) of the learned gentleman from! not been admitted, the course of argument had been this: Hjexpre: 
Massachusetts admitted that after the letter of the Presi-|that, after the letter had been permitted to be read, it was ISCUS! 
dent had been read to the House, it was perfectly in order | no longer out of order to reply to it. On that point, Mi 
to comment upon it. | W. said he entirely differed from those who had main- BBs 
Mr. ADAMS said he had said no such thing, jtained it. One breach of order could not legalize another Bs ap 
Mr. CLAY resumed. The learned gentleman had grave- ibreach of order. The strict rules of order were often States, 
ly called the Speaker to account for not having stopped | trespassed upon in that House: gentlemen were oftes Had by 
the gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. Cansonx,] who] indulged in doing what was not exactly in order, because 
had first referred to it. With due deference to the very |no one claimed that the rule should be enforced; it was) 
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indulgence, and for a short time. 






ease the rule must be enforced. 






tent. 







theless, in order for Mr. W. to call the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Burses] to order for referring to that 
letter; and as soon as the question of order was made, the 
rules of the House must be put in force. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Cuay] had observed 
there woukl be a want of courtesy in passing a resolu- 
tion of this kind, after the President had declared to the 
world what were his convictions on the subject it refer- 
redto. But Mr. W. could not admit that that House was 
to be charged with a breach of courtesy, because, in the 
course of what they deemed their duty, they might adopt 
a measure that did not meet the approbation of the Presi- 
dent. It was no want of courtesy to fulfil their own views 
of duty, whatever the opinions of any man might be. 
They were told informally that the President did not ap- 
prove the course they were contemplating; and they were 












to desist from further action in the matier. Mr. W. did 
not affirm that the President had anticipated any such pro- 
ceeding in the House, nor that he had written the letter 
with any view to anticipate and prevent it; but he did say 
that the letter had been read for that purpose; for the 
gentleman who had read it, had prefaced the letter with 
the remark that he held in his hand a document, the read- 
ing of which would, he presumed, put an end to all fur- 
ther proceedings in the matter. It certainly had been a 
great want of courtesy towards the Louse to produce 
and read the letter on that floor. As to the cases referred 
to by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, {Mr. Courter, } 
they all referred to official duties of the President, 
not to any private communications of his with individuals. 
The President was bound by the obligations of his place 
to make communications to Congress; but this letter was 
no such thing; it was an expression of his opinions ad- 
dressed to private individuals;#et it had been introduced 
into the House for the purpose of influencing its action in 
case pending before it. On this ground, he had made 
the point of order. He had not thought it necessary to 
appeal from the decision of the Chair; but asan appeal had 
been taken by the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. W. 
hoped the appeal would be sustained. 

Mr. POLK said, as it had been his fortune to be in the 
chair (certainly without any desire of his own) when the 
decision now under consideration was made, he wished to 
say a word upon it. By the rules of the House, the 
members in debating questions here were required to ob- 
serve two things, and two only; they were first to con- 
fine their remarks to the question under debate, and 
secondly toavoid personality. Keeping within these bounds, 
they could net, by the rules, be declared out of order by 
the Chair. It never had been decided, since he had en- 
joyed the honor of a seat on this floor, and he trusted it 
never would be decided, that a member was bound to seal 
his lips with regard to any opinions of any individuals, 
whether in or out of office, either publicly or privately 
expressed, if they were pertinent to the question under 
discussion, and provided personality was avoided in stating 
them. He well remembered that while the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Avams,] who had made 



























































States, the opinions he had expressed upon various topics 
Had been made subjects of discussion on this floor. 
Mr. ADAMS requested the gentleman to specify a single | 
pastance. 7 | 


Vex. VILL. —243 








Public Fast Day. 


But if a course that 
was against the rules of order were persevered in, and |tleman from Tennessee had not yielded the floor, and it 
any member chose to raise the question of order, in that | was not in order to interrupt him. 

Otherwise, there could 
be no correction of irregularity once commenced; and it 
might proceed without control to a most pernicious ex- 
And althougi: his colleague from North Carolina 
(Mr. Carson] had not been called to order by the Chair 
when he introduced the letter in question, it was, never- 


called upon, out of deference to the President’s opinion, 
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The SPEAKER called Mr. Anams to order. The gen- 


Mr. ADAMS suid he was glad the Speaker had found 
any order. 

The CHAIR again called Mr. Apams to order. 
| Mr. POLK said he had no desire to hurt the feelings of 
jee honorable member, but could refer tlie gentleman to 
|several instances. One in particular had been the subject 
jof prolonged debate, if he mistook fiot, in both Houses. 
\It was a celebrated letter written by that gentleman from 
|St. Petersburgh while holding a high station abroad. 

Here Mr. ADAMS again interrupted Mr. Pork, and 
/said the letter had not been written while that person held 
ithe office of President. 
| The SPEAKER again interposed, and called the gentle- 
man to order. It was a breach of order to interrupt 
gentlemen while addressing the House. If such inter- 
ruptions were persisted in, the Chair would be obliged to 
appeal to the House to aid him in preserving order and 
decorum. 

Mr. POLK continued. He regretted the temper mani- 
fested by the gentleman; be shoutd not imitate the ex- 
ample which he had set, high as the authority might be. 
Notwithstanding the strong excitement which had been 
exhibited before the House by the gentleman from Massa- 
\chusetts, he would endeavor to keep clear of all effects 
of sympathy, and to proceed, temperately, in offering the 
few additional remarks he had proposed to make. He 
had said that reference had frequently been made to 
opinions advanced by that distinguished functionary; it 
had frequently been done, sometimes for the purpose of 
lattacking his administration. The opinions of former 
Presidents had often been quoted on that floor while they 
were still living, but had retired from office. It had been 
expressly decided that a member 49-0 quote from a 
newspaper, and read extracts as partof his speech. But 
let that pass for what it is worth. He was at a loss to 
know how far the gentleman would go in his restrictions. 
Was he desirous of establishing the rule that it was a 
breach of order for any member to speak disrespectfully 
of the President, or to refer to his public communica- 
tions? He trusted the day would never arrive when the 
sepresentatives of the people on this floor would be pro- 
hibited from referring to the public or private opinions of 
any individual, which were relevant to the subject before 
the House. It would be a very important restriction of 
the liberty of debate: much more important to the oppo- 
sition, than to the friends of the administration. What is 
the present case? The gentleman from North Carolina, 
[Mr. Canson,] for the purpose of illustrating his views 
upon a resolution before the House, had read from a 
newspaper the copy of a letter purporting to be written 
by the President of the United States in answer to a re- 
quest referring to the identical object of the resolution— 

Mr. ADAMS called the gentleman from Tennessee to 
order. 

The SPEAKER said there could not be two questions 
of order raised at the same time, in relation to the same 





question. They could not have questions of order piled 
upon each other. The House would get into utter con- 
fusion. 


Mr. MERCER appealed from the decision of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER then called upon the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Avams] to state the question of 
order in writing. 

Mr. ADAMS declined doing so. 

‘The SPEAKER said there was then no question before 


this appeal, had held the office of President of the United |the House upon the call of order. 


Mr. POLK resumed. It was the strangest idea that had 
ever entered into the head of any man, that he was out of 
order for barely attempting to state what the question of 
order was, which had been decided by himself, and was 
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now before the House upon the appeal fiom the decision.| Mr. E. WHITTLESEY rose for the purpose of dis. 
Either the gentleman from Massachusetts was so learned, abusing the public mind as to the motives of the geutle. 
or he was himself so stupid, that he could not comprehend) man who had introduced this resolution into the Sena 
him; or the gentleman had 'some secret code of order) [Mr. Cuay.] It had been more than insinuated by thy 
which was concealed from the rest of the House. Out of| gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Cray] that the resolutioy 
order! Might he state to the Chair what the question of| had been originally introduced into the Senate by the 
order was? The President of the United States had} distinguished gentleman alluded to, in consequence of the 
written a letter in reply to the application of a particular] promulgation of the opinion of the President on the sub. 
church to appoint a fast day. He had not published that|ject. It had been stated that this letter of the President 
letter; but it went into the newspapers, and being there,| was seen in a paper in this city before the resolution was 
it became a part of the history of the country. A subject] offered, and the authority of a member of this House was 
had subsequently been debated in the House of an analo-| vouched for the fact. He would be glad to learn who this 


gous nature, and a member had risen in his place, andj member was, and what was the name of the paper. 


read that letter of the President as a part of his argument. 
It was perfectly in order todo so. ‘The same thing was 
done every day. The debate passed over, and was sub- 
sequently renewed. Unfortunately, he had at that time 
occupied the chair. Had the presiding officer been per- 
sonally present, and made the very same decision that 
Mr. P. had done, he presumed this whole difficulty would 
have been avoided. ‘The letter written by the President 
had been read upon the floor without any objection from 
any quarter of the House. Several gentlemen who had 
succeeded the member who read the letter, had all re- 
ferred to this letter also, without objection. Upon a simi- 
lar reference made by the gentleman from Rhode Island, 
[Mr. Bunees,] he, being temporarily in the chair, had 
decided that it was impossible at that stage, after the let- 
ter had been read, and repeatedly alluded to without 
objection, to say that the reference to it was out of order. 
The appeal was taken from this decision by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] whose argument was 
that the President stands in the same sacred relation to 
this House that the King of England does to the House of 
Commons— 

Mr. ADAMS said he had asserted no such thing. 

Mr. POLK resumed. It was true the gentleman might 
not have used the precise language, but that was the 


scope of his whole argument. The labored illustration} 


made by that gentleman of his views came to that result, 


or it came to none whatever. Mr. P. could make nothing | 
else of it. But that analogy was a very recent discovery. | 
How long since was it that the gentleman from Vermont! 
(Mr. Stapr] had finished a speech, during the course of} 


which he had read the jetters written by President Jack- 








Mr. WARDWELL rose to address the Chair. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY said he did not yield the ftoor. 

Mr. WARDWELL said, asthe gentleman from Alabama 
had undoubtedly referred to himself, he would, with per- 
mission of the gentleman from Ohio, state the facts upon 
this point which had come to his knowledge. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY said it was unnecessary. Ele had 
been informed from a source which left no doubt on his 
mind that the letter of the President was first published 
in the city of New York on the 30th of June. The reso- 
lution had been introduced into the Senate on the 25th 
‘rhe statement of the gentleman from Alabama was mac: 
with a view of producing the impression abroad that th 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cuay) had 
introduced.the resolution for the base purpose of throw- 
ing odium and prejudice upon the President, and _placiny 
him in a state of embarrassment. He was authorized to 
say that the honorable Senator had no knowledge what- 
ever of the existence of the letter in question, until it was 


| published in the Globe on the 2d of July. Unless h 


was better acquainted with its existence than the gentle- 
man from Alabama, and the other friends of the Pres- 
dent, that Senator could have no knowledge of it. But 
was the House to refuse to pass a resolution because the 
motives of the person introducing it were impure? As to 
the question immediately before the House, he considered 
the remarks of the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr 
Buncrs] to be perfectly in order after the reading of the 
letter and the course of debate upon it. But if the 
peal could be carried back_to the original introduction of 
the letter, he should suppdrt it. 
Mr. STANBERRY protested against the decision oft! 


son to the Legislature of Tennessee in 1824? That! Chair. He understood the decision of the Chair to 


speech was not so brief, but gentlemen had an abundant} 
opportunity of reflecting upon the fearful consequences} 


that it was in order for the gentleman from North Car 
{[Mr. Canson] to read the letter of the President; 


if Wy 
of this course, had this necessity of restraining all allusion| in making that decision, the Chair had sacrificed and sur- 
to the opinions of the Executive been deemed expedient. | rendered the privileges of the House and its dignity. In 


But, in fact, no such analogy existed, If the opinions or| 


England it was not in order to refer to the opinions of t 


wishes of the King are expressed for the purpose of influ-| King; and the same rule held here. Never did monarch 
encing the deliberations of Parliament, it does not be-|on the British throne exercise so much power over his 


come a question of order; it is a high and flagrant breach} 
of privilege. But the delegated powers of the different, 


Parliament, as the President exercised over the delibers- 
tions of this House. The House had referred to previ 


branches of our Government rest upon principles entirely | decisions. It is true, said Mr. S., that such decisions ha 
different. Upon such principles our practice had been! been made, but only since you have been in the cls 


directly contrary from thatin England. But, at all events, | 
the opinions of the President had not been given on this) 


Such a doctrine was never laid down by any other Speake: 


but you. By all your predecessors it has been decided to 


question, with a view of influencing the decisions of the| be out of order. 


House. He had never supposed his letter was to have 
come there. Mr. P. was not, however, prepared to say 


[Mr. S. here quoted from former debates, an instan 
when Mr. Burwell had made a reference to some oJ 


that if that lettcr had never been written, the present de-| nions of the Executive, and had been called to order b; 


bate would ever have had its origin. 


order to go into the merits of the question. 


Z | Mr. Macon, for using the name of the President. 
The CHAIR here reminded Mr. P. that it was not in| 


He said that Mr. Macon had always presided with great 
dignity, and had always asserted the rights of order. Hl 


The letter of the President had been written before the} had never flattered and cringed to those in power, 
question had been brought forward in the other branch|he held the chair of that House. He had never shay 


‘¢} 


of Congress—had gone forth to the public—and had be-|his course to suit the Executive will, with a vi 


come matter of history. Unless the House was willing 
to abridge the freedom of debate, and seal the lips of its 
members, he was perfectly clear that allusion to such a 
document could not be prohibited 


getting an appointment to a high office abroac 
insisted that allusions to the opinions of the 


|}were out of order. I defy any gentleman, 


point me to a single decision to the contrary, unt 
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presided over this body. And let me say that I have 
heard the remark frequently made, that the eyes of the 
Speaker are too frequently turned from the chair you 
oceupy towards the white house. 

Mr. PLUMMER here called Mr. S. to order, and he 
sat down. 

The SPEAKER said the member had been called to 
order for his insinuations against the Chair, which were 
unfounded and untrue. 

Mr. STANBERRY said he was willing and desirous to 
have the decision of the House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN said the House presented a most sin- 
gular exhibition. It had entirely strayed away from its 
constitutional duties in taking up this subject. Whenever, 
instead of settling questions of policy and law, to which 
its decisions were called, this House proceeded to the 
more delicate discussions of matters of religion, it was 
extremely difficult to apply the strict rules of order. The 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. WiLtiams] appears 
toregard the writing of this letter by the President as 
much a breach of order as the reading of it here. Was) 
it not proper for the President to answer a respectable 
letter addressed to him in behalf of a respectable body of 
his fellow-citizens? Could it be a breach of courtesy to 
reply, when courtesy was the very principle that required| 
reply? And after the President had thus expressed his 
opinion, Mr. H. asked of the gentleman from North Ca-} 
rolina [Mr. Wiiutams} whether it did not approximate} 
very closely to a breach of courtesy to ask him to do that 
which he had declared he could not do--to act directly in 
opposition to his deliberate judgment. If the House was! 
called to do this in the regular and indispensable course of 
legislation, the case would be different. 

Mr. WILLIAMS said his position was that the House 
could take no notice of the opinions of the President un- 
less they were officially communicated. 

Mr. HOFFMAN continued. From his situation in the| 
House, it was impossible to hear what had fallen from the| 
gentleman; but he presumed his explanation was satisfac- 
tory. Upon the question before the House, he asked, 
shall we now go back and decide a question which should 
have been raised several days ago? Suppose the gentle- 
man then in the chair believed the reading of the letter 
to be in order, and the gentleman from Massachusetts 
did not, whose duty was it to call the member who read 
ittoorder? If the House, in this affuir, had been nomi- 
nally (what it was in fact and reality) an ecclesiastical 
hody, and the proposal had been to apply to the head of 
the church to appoint a day of fasting, and any member 
present happened to know that that officer had expressed 
an opinion that it would not be competent for him to do 
so, Would he have considered it any breach of order to 
state the fact? Would any duty to the body compel him 
to conceal it? And why should a different principle be} 
now contended for? As to the question of order, every| 
member of the House who had heard the gentleman from| 
North Carolina [Mr. Carson] read the President’s letter, | 
and had neglected to object to it, had, by his silence, 
countenanced the act as lawful, had admitted it to be in} 
order. It was now too late to make a question on that| 
point. ‘The whole House had permitted and sanctioned | 
the thing. This whole proceeding ought to admonish} 
the House to keep within its proper sphere of action. | 
Had the subject been avoided altogether, it would have} 
saved both the time and the character of the House. Atall/ 
events, he contended that the gentleman from Massachiu-| 
setts, [Mr. Apams,] by his speech in reply to the gentle-| 
man who read the letter, (Mr. Carson, j had admitted it to) 
be in order, or why did he not take the exception at that! 
time? As the gentleman who introduced the letter into} 
the debate had left the city upon leave of absence, the} 
House would not now be so unjust to him in his absence} 
as to decide him to have been guilty of a breach of order. | 
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But all the difficulties respecting this subject had arisen 
from our original misfortune of meddling with a question 
with which this House had nothing to do. 

Mr. BOON observed that while the House was discuss- 
ing this resolution, the cholera was fast making its ad- 
vances to the city. If the resolution was intended to stop 
its progress, they ought to leave off discussing, and pro- 
ceed to act upon it. He therefore called for the previous 
question. In consequence, however, of the’remonstrances 
of gentlemen around him, he consented to withdraw the 
motion. 

Mr. KENNON observed that his colleague [Mr. Stran- 
BERRY] had said that the opinion of the present Execu- 
tive had more influence upon that House than any other 
President had ever attempted to exert. The gentleman, 
no doubt, thought so. Mr. K. would not dispute the fact. 
But before that gentleman left the House, he should be 
glad to hear him make a speech which should contain no 
violent attack upon some individual; let him, for his own 
credit, and the credit of the House, make at least one 
speech without imputing improper motives to the Speaker, 
or the members, or any body else. As to what the gen- 
tleman had said about influence, Mr. K. was much inclined 
to believe that the opinion of the President had a great 
effect upon some members of the House; they were ver 
solicitous to find out what his wishes and what his senti- 
ments were, that they might oppose them. 

Mr. DRAYTON said the question attempted to be raised 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] was 
not the real question presented by thisappeal. He would 
not deny the abstract position that it was out of order to 
introduce, on this floor, the opinions of the President, for 
the purpose of influencing the deliberations of the House. 
But that is not the real question before the House. Mr. 
D. fully agreed with the principles laid down by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Covtrer.] They had 
been stated with too much force and eloquence to require 
repetition. All he would attempt was to illustrate the dis- 
tinctions taken by that gentleman, by one or two exam- 
ples. The House, in taking up this resolution, was not 
engaged in any legislative discussion connected with its 
constitutional duties. Any matter of moral or experimen- 
tal philosophy whatever, had quite as much todo with the 
proper functions of the House. He could not perceive 
there was any impropriety in the President’s expressing 
his opinion upon such a subject, and if a resolution upon 
such a topic should be introduced here, it would not be 
out of order to refer to the opinions of the President or 
any one else. Suppose a resolution should be introduced, 
declaring that Earl Grey had rendered important services 
to the English nation, end should propose that the Presi- 
dent make an address to Earl Grey upon the occasion, 
might not the opinions of the President be stated on such 
a point? Suppose, in the course of conversation, the Pre- 
sident had expressed himself unfavorably to a public cele- 
bration on the part of this House of the 4th of July, and 
a resolution should be introduced requesting him to join 
in such a celebration, would it be a breach of order for a 
member to state that he bad heard the President express 
himself unfavorably to the course? These were matters 
entirely beyond the range of our constitutional duties, and 
on them, when if introduced here, there was no impro- 
priety in reading the letters, or repeating the observations 
of the President upon them. 

Mr. ADAMS now rose, and said that to terminate this 
debate, he withdrew the appeal. He was satisfied that, 
from the evasion of the question by the Chair, the opinion 
of the House could not be obtaintd on the point he wish- 
ed to raise. He still thought the admission of that letter 
an important invasion of the prerogatives of the House. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. Horrmax] was mis- 
taken in saying that it was as much the duty of a member 
as it was of the Speaker to call members to order. The 
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rule of the House made this distinction, ‘a member may, 
and the Speaker shall.” 

The SPEAKER said the Chair had not been called on 
to give, and of course had given no opinion upon the 
right of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Carson] 
to read the letter of the President written before the sub- 
ject was introduced in Congress. When that question 
should arise, it would be time enough to decide it. It 
was an important question, and much might be said upon 
it. The question raised by the other gentleman fiom 
North Carolina, [Mr. Wir.1ams,} he had decided, and 
none other. 

Mr. WARDWELL said, as reference had been made 
to him in the course of the debate, as to the time when 
information of this letter of the President was received 
in this city, he would state that on Sunday, the 24th of 
June, he read ina New York paper a statement that a 
letter had been received from the President of the United 
States, declining the appointment of a public fast, on the 
ground that he had no constitutional authority upon the 
subject. 

Mr. JENIFER inquired what the name of the paper 
was which contained the statement. 

Mr. WARDWELL said it was the New York Evange- 
list, which arrived here in the mail of Sunday morning, 
the 24th of June. 

Mr. JENIFER said, though this information might have 
been printed in New York, it was due to the distinguish- 
ed Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] who introduced 
this resolution into the Senate on the 25th, to state that he 
had not seen it at that time. The letter of the President 
was not published in this city until it appeared in the 
Globe in connexion with the speech of the gentleman 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Canson.] Had the mover 
supposed there would have been the least objection to the 
resolution, in any quarter, he would not have introduced 
it. When a resolution of similar tenor had been intro- 
duced during the late war, not a voice was raised in the 
country against it. It was a matter of surprise that the 

ntleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Cocxtrer,}] who was so 

iberal in his construction of the constitution on the sub- 
ject of the tariff, of internal improvements, and of the 
bank, should now take a different course. Mr. J. would 
not argue the resolution; it had been fully argued else- 
where. But as to the impuation of design in offering it, 
he would observe that it had been introduced into the 
Senate on the 25th of June, and passed on the 28th. The 
President’s letter, though dated on the 12th of that month, 
did not appear in this city until after the resolution had been 
offered tu the House. Its first appearance had been in 
the official paper; and for what had it been quoted there? 
Could any man shut his eyes to the fact that it had been 
done for the purpose of influencing that House? It had 
had its effect. The very gentleman who now introduced 
this amendment had been operated on by it. It was that 
letter which had given birth to the amendment. But was 
itso? That the adoption of such a resolution was to be 
arrested by the mere reading of one of the President’s 
letters on that floor? That was an important question. It 
ought to be looked at. Was that House to pass resolu- 


tions or reject them, according to the private opinions of 


the Executive? The very fact that the letter bad been 
published at the time the resolution had been offered, was 
itself one of the strongest reasons why the House should 
not yield to it. Had that House never passed resolutions 
in favor of what Presidents of the United States had 
thought unconstitutional? Had it not been done when 
Mr. Madison was President? And now must they refrain 
from sending a mere request to the President, because it 
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Gentlemen talked of specified powers: where did they 
get any specific power in the constitution to employ 
chaplains, and to pay them out of the contingent find? 
Where was the specified power to adjourn both Houses 
on the 2id of Febriiary? [ft was said the President had 
refused to do this thing when called upon by a religious 
sect todo it: true. But that was avery different matter 

There was a real or fancied connexion of Church andj 
State; but no such considerations operated here. What 
would be the effect of adopting the amendment? It would 
be to declare that the House hada constitutional power to 
recommend a fast day, but that they hact no power to ask 
the President to recommend one, because it was uncon. 
stitutional! When did the constitution grant power for the 
one, and not for the other? They had precedent before 
them--they had a proclamation from James Madison, re 

commending sueh a day. The propriety and necessity of 
passing it was greater at this moment than when the reso. 
lution had been first presented. He hoped the House 
would reject the amendment, and pass the resolution with- 
out further delay. 

Mr. CRAWFORD rose, and inquired of the Chair 
what the members were doing on that floor, and then re. 
plied, they were debating, in all the fervor of a political 
contest, the question whether they should appeal to the 
Almighty for his protection against an impending evil 
What was to be the effect of the resolution? What was the 
great object sought by it? ‘Fo call upon the people of 
these United States to prostrate themselves before Omnipo- 
tence, and to ask, in the approach of danger, to be covered 
by hisshield. [f such a resolution was offered in a proper 
spirit, and with the humility which ought to characterize 
such a measure, the great end sought after would be, that 
the object of the resolution might be carried into effect; 
and provided that end should be secured, the particular 
manner would be esteemed comparatively nothing. But, 
said Mr. C., instead of this, see the pertinacity, sce the 
feeling, the excitement, the passion, which has marked 
this debate. Itis such asI have never before witnessed in this 
Hall; and permit me to say that it is any thing but digni- 
fied, thus to debate any question; still less on an occasion 
| where men are talking about a solemn approach to the 
Deity. Mr. C. said he was decidedly in favor of the ob- 
ject. Nothing could be more proper, when a danger 
appeared, against which all human power was unable to 
guard, than to appeal, in a solemn and public manner, to 
that Power which controls all events. Mr. C. was indif- 
ferent how this thing should be done; he cared not one 
farthing whether the appointment of a fast day should 
| proceed from the President or from that House. The 
prregectn cts proposed was not one of coercion; it was simply 
jen appeal to the sense of propriety existing in the cour- 
| try- When the original resolution was introduced, 
Mr. C. had voted against laying it on the table, and 
he should do so again. Since then an amendment had 
been offered; and what solid objection could be urged 
against it? If gentlemen were sincere, he could per- 
| ceive none. He would not say that the resoluiion meant 
more than appeared on its surface. He would not insinu 
ate that those who had introduced and advocated it had 
any other than a religious object in view, though such 
| things had been said. This was an occasion on which 
jthere could be a union of all sides. The object desired 
‘would be reached by the amendment as well as by the 
resolution, and much difficulty would thereby be avoid- 
ed. Was this an occasion—-was this a measure, on which 
‘gentlemen ought to seck difficulty rather than avoid it’ 
| Let the resolution go forth without any temper or politics 
| being mixed with it. Whetber the illustrious individual 

































































was in relation to a matter which he thought unconstitu-| who had introduced this resolution thought in one way o 
tional? It had been said that this joint resolution was not| another way on such subjects; whether he had or had 
a law, and that it was purely gratuitous in its character. | not any purpose in offering this resolution beyond what its 
Very true. But was it not respectful in its language?| letter stated, it could not be improper to avoid every d ffi 
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culty with which it was attended. Gentlemen seemed | dent’s political friends, he would do any thing else rather 
tly to apprehend the influence of the President. | than place him before the nation and the world as having 
The President influence that House on religious subjects! | scruples against recommending to his fellow-citizens an 
And would it be any harm if he did? Should the amend- act of religious humiliation, on the approach of danger. 
ment prevail, the request might be viewed by the people | This was a joint resolution, and, if the amendment should 
ss proceeding from a higher source, than if it came to) be adopted, in what better position would it place the 
them from the Executive; and they would be the more President? The resolution must be a nullity, unless it re- 
likely to comply with it. j ceived the Executive sanction and signature. How, then, 
Mr. L. CONDIC'T said that he was in favor of the reso-' would the President stand? The resolution would be 
lution; and thinking the subject had been sufficiently in-| presented to him, and he must either approve it, or give 
vestigated, and was sufficiently understood, and that fur-/ ita veto. He asked gentlemen to reflect upon this. 
ther debate would tend to no beneficial purpose, he called | Mr. PLUMMER said he did not rise to debate the reso- 
for the previous question, \lution or the amendment, but it was due to himself to 
But the House refused to sustain the call—yeas 52, | make an explanation of the course he had pursued. See- 
) : ling the overwhelming majority that was in favor of the 
Mr. HAWES said that his vote would show what was/| resolution, he had risen in his place to state the reasons 
his opinion on the general measure. But he thought that | why he could not vote for it. This was due to himself— 
if there was any thing which was likely to bring down | to his constituents—to his friends and relatives—-many of 
the Divine scourge upon the land, it was the manner in| whom belonged to religious societies, and might misinter- 
which the resolution had been got up and debated. Mr.| pret his conduct. He could not anticipate that his re- 
H. had been sorry to see it debated at all. But the thing! marks should have led to such a debate as had ensued. 
had now assumed a character which rendered debate ne-| He had never said that he was opposed to the appointing 
cessary. And this must be his apology for troubling the of a day of prayer and fasting on this alarming occasion. 
House with a few words. Suppose he had been a Sena-| Far from it. The gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
tor of Kentucky, and was at the same time a candidate | Burces) bad characterized the opposition to this resolu- 
for the office of Governor in that State, the present Go-|tion as a ‘horrid mockery of Almighty God.” Mr. P. 
vernor being a candidate also, and it was proposed to ask | felt it due to himself to say that such remarks had no 
the Governor to do something which the people of that|just reference to him. He had opposed the resolution 
State considered proper to be done; and suppose the Go-|on constitutional grounds solely. But never had such a 
vernor of Kentucky had, on a public occasion, asked that! sentiment fallen from his lips as that religious ceremonies 
war, pestilence, and famine might overflow that State;| were improper. He trusted he was as far from ‘‘hor- 
and suppose that the Governor should say that, in his|rid mockery” of the Almighty as anv gentleman in that 
judgment, the constitution of the State did not permithim!/ House. Whatever effect the resolution might have 
todo what the people had requested; and suppose that|had, if promptly adopted, it was not likely, after the 
Mr. H., as a Senator, should call upon him to do that! very exciting debate they had witnessed, to be produc- 
very deed, he asked whether there would be a single man| tive of any beneficial effect upon the community. And, 


inthe United States who would not say that sucha resolu-/ therefore, to test the sense of the House, he would now 


tion had been got up for a personal object, and that on| move to lay both the resolution and the amendment on 
that very account it ought to be rejected. | the table. 

Mr. ARNOLD contended that the resolution had been| Mr. CLAY requested Mr. Prom™men to withdraw the 
introduced with great modesty, but had led to an unex-| motion, as he wished to offer a few remarks. But Mr. P. 
pected and angry debate. He was opposed to the amend-| refused to do so; and the question being taken by yeas 
ment, first, on the ground of the precedent that would be| and nays, the motion to lay on the table was negatived— 
set by it, and, secondly, because it would place the Pre-| yeas 59, nays 79. 
sident in the most awkward predicament that had ever| 


been known. ‘The precedent would be set, not for the 
present occasion only. Mr. A. understood the President’s 
letter as having been read on that floor with the very view 
and purpose of dictating to that tlouse the course it should 
or should not pursue. Its language was, ‘* Thus far shalt 
thou go, but no farther. Do not presume, do not dare, | 
to come in conflict with my opinions.” And now the} 
avowed object of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. | 
Bett} was to get rid of any measure which should pro-| 
duce an expression of the views of the President. If the} 
amendment should be adopted, it would be in substance | 
saying to all the world, ‘*the President entertains the| 
opinion that he has no constitutional power to recommend | 
to his fellow-citizens to humble themselves before Al-| 
mighty God on accuunt of the apprehended approach of| 
pestilence.” We have elevated a man of such views | 
that he cannot recommend to his fellow-citizens that they | 
should humble themselves before their heavenly Father, | 
and beseech him to arrest a scourge, the most dreadful 
that the world has ever witnessed; and this not at the re- 
quest of this church or that church, of one religious sect 
or another religious sect, but of the people’s representa- 
tives in both Houses of Congress. The President’s own| 
political friends had made this proposal a political ques-| 


Mr. ADAMS said that he had been in hopes the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bett] would have suffered 
the question to be taken on the resolution. There might 
be a difference of opinion in the House as to its propriety, 
as there might be in respect to the President. He hoped 
the gentleman from Tennessee would not press the 
amendment. Mr. A. could not vote for it. Nor could 
he vote for the resolution should the amendment prevail. 
He must be permitted to have his constitutional scruples 
as well as the President. He held it to be proper that 
this proposition should come from the President, and not 
from Congress. If the President had any constitutional 
scruples against it, why should he not say so? Why 
should not the House go to his and ask him? He could at 
least say that it did not agree with his views of the con- 
stitution to make such a recommendation. Mr. A. would 
venture to say that there was not one man in the United 
States who would think the worse of him for such a frank 
avowal. The amendment was but an indirect way of 


doing what the House had expressly refused to do, viz. 


to lay the resolution on the table. And why should it be 
laid upon the table, but to avoid a conflict with the 
opinions of the President? And none would vote for 
the amendment but with that view. Suppose the 
amendment should be adopted; what would be the na- 


tion! He begged that it might be noticed that it was not itural inference? That the House was afraid to go to the Pre- 
the friends of a distinguished Senator, but the friends of} sident, and ask him to adopt this measure. That the mem- 
the President, who had put this matter on a political | bers of that House cowered before the President’s pri- 
ground. Mr. A. said that, if he were one of the Presi-| vate opinion. That they dare not put the question to him. 
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Here Mr. BOON called Mr. Avams to order. 

Mr. ADAMS inquired how he was out of order. 

The CHAIR (occupied temporarily by Mr. Cray) said 
it was out of order to speak disrespectfully of the House. 

Mr. ADAMS said that he had only spoken hypotheti- 
cally. 

The CHAIR replied that, if so, the gentleman was not 
out of order. 

Mr. ADAMS resumed, and observed that he had but 
stated what all the country would say, and what posterity 
would say; for they were not acting in a corner. All 
that they did was well known to the country, and would 
be marked by public sentiment. Mr. A. would say 
that, should the amendment be adopted, it would pre- 
sent to the world the spectacle of that House of Repre- 
sentatives cowering before the President.of the United 
States, and not daring to resist his opinion. If the amend- 
ment was not in direct violation of the order of the House, 
it contained the same rottenness of heart as a motion to 
lay on the table. It was still the same cowering before 
the opinion of the President, and proposed a course which 
did not comport with the majesty of the people of the 
United States. Could that same House which dare not go 
to the President of the United States, and ask him to per- 
form his duty by recommending a measure calculated to 


avert an evil which was threatened by the Almighty, itself 


recommend to the people to do the very same thing? 
Mr. A. objected to it asa precedent. He did not believe 
it competent to that House to make proclamations to the 
people. It was not a legislative act. It was, indeed, ob- 
jected that the passing of the original resolution was not 
a legislative act. Mr. A. would not enter on that argu- 
ment. ‘There was a duty which had been pointed out by 
both Houses of the Legislature. It was called for by pro- 
priety, and by the nature of things. For that House to 
undertake to do themselves what had always heretofore 
been done by the President, would be, first, without pre- 
cedent, and, secondly, unconstitutional. Ardently as he 
wished that both Houses of Congress should do their duty 
in this serious position of circumstances, if they deter- 
mine to depart from their duty by adopting the amend- 
ment, Mr. A. would be compelled to vote against the 


resolution. 
Mr. BELL said that he felt called upon to say a few} 
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in introducing it, or of the House in adopting it, the 
ground of such suspicion should, if possible, be avoided? 
So different had been his feelings from some of those 
which had been expressed in this debate, that he had 
really supposed that, in offering this resolution, he ja 
opened a way which would be gladly availed of by gen. 
tlemen on both sides of the question,to free this measure 
from all grounds of suspicion. He could not judge fy 
other members. But, for himself, he could say that if he 
had brought his mind toa proper state of solemnity for 
speaking or voting on such a resolution, he should have 
felt obliged to any gentleman who would point out a mode 
of freeing it from all suspicion. He regretted to find that 
it was not so. Yet he could not feel as if he ought to 
withdraw the amendment. Gentlemen said that it left the 
President precisely where he was before, inasmuch as |\ 
would have to sign the resolution, or it would have no va. 
lidity. But Mr. B. could not see the necessity of the 
President’s putting his name to this joint resolution, any 
more than to a joint resolution for the appointment ot 
chaplains, or a joint resolution appointing a committe 
to wait on him, and inform him that the two Houses were 
ready to adjourn. Mr. B., however, did not know that if 
the orginal resolution were adopted, he would not sign 
it. But the adoption of the amendment would avoid the 
indelicacy, not to say indecency, of carrying to the Presi- 
dent a resolution, requesting him to do what he had de- 
clared, in his judgment, to be inconsistent with the con- 
stitution. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Jentrcer) 
had, with much earnestness, vindicated his friend, the 
Senator from Kentucky, from having seen the President's 
letter before he offered the resolution; and the gentleman 
from Obio [Mr. Warrrteserx] had exhibited much solici- 
tude in the same object. Now, if those gentlemen had 
thought that there was nothing improper mferrible from 
the offering of that resolution, why was it that they had 
vindicated their friend with so much sensitiveness? Mr. 
B. insisted that there was some inconsistency in this. He 
concluded by observing that if it was proper to fix upon 
a day of fasting at all, he was inclined to believe the peo- 
ple of the Union would give the House credit rater 
than censure for having changed its mode of action on 
the subject, that posterity would commend their motives, 
and the Deity himself approve their conduct. 

Mr. VERPLANCK observed that he found himself un 


words, but a regard to the solemnity of the subject, as well | 
as his respect for that House, admonished him of the pro-| expectedly called to take a reluctant part in this debate, 
priety of refraining from all expression of feeling in such|by the language just used by the gentleman from Mass:- 


a discussion. The eyes of the people—the cyes of the | chusetts, {Mr. Apams.] He had from the beginning looked 
world--the eyes of that Great Being whom it was pro-|upon the whole business with a silent disapprobation, 
posed to address, were fixed upon them; and it surely was | which the course and spirit of the discussion had not been 
not becoming, in debating such a subject, to exhibit feel-|at all calculated to remove. He had voted with the small 
ings Of passion and malignity. Mr. B. said that it had not; minority who had at an early period endeavored to lay 
been out of any regard to the opinion, or the situation of} the resolution on the table; and with them had been de- 
the President, that he had been induced to offer the|sirous, throughout, to get rid of the question in any way, 
amendment, but from deference to the character of the| with as little discussion as possible. 1 certainly would 
House, and out of sentiments of reverence to the Deity.|never have been tempted to trespass upon that lime oi 
He had before urged, and still maintained, the eminent} the House, which at this mpment would be much: bette! 
propriety of avoiding, on such a subject, the remotest! applied to more appropriate duties, had | not, in common 
possibility of any thing like a collision of opinion between | with several of my personal friends in this House, whos 
the two branches of Government. He certainly could not opinions and motives | know were precisely the same with 
have anticipated, when offering, from motives like these, |my own, been accused of acting, either upon far-fetched 
an amendment to the resolution, an impassioned discussion | and extravagant or pretended views of constitutional re- 
on the freedom of debate, and the constitutional privileges | striction, or of being swayed by the base motive of sub- 
of the House. He was ignorant of any determination of|servience to the Executive—of ‘‘ cowering under th 


the President on the subject. He did not know but the 
President might approve of the measure, although, from 


his published letter, he might infer the contrary. He had | 


not placed the subject on any such ground as his colleague 
{Mr. Annoup] seemed to suppose. Nor had he entertain- 
ed any wish to get up such a state of feeling as had there 
been exhibited. 


But was it not obviously proper that, if|construction to this matter. 


wishes of the President.” 

As to the charge of political cringing to men in power, 
now, or at any time, | can only repel it with scorn, and 
appeal with confidence to the whole course of my publi 
life, here snd elsewhere, to bear me out. seo 

1 must also disclaim applying any rules of constitutions! 
The question of constitu 


even a shade of suspicion could arise as to any improper |tional power seems to me, in strictness, to arise only | 


motive cither on the part of the author of the resolution 


matters of preper legislation, of binding law, or of 4” 
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other action of the Government, which is obligatory upon 
the citizen. Now, if we act at all upon this subject, we 
act not as lawgivers, but as bodies of public men placed 
in honorable stations, who think fit to advise their fellow- 
citizens to some given course of proceeding. We might 
ass resolutions recommending certain remedies for the 
disease Which menaces us, as we might pass others attest- 
ing to the merit of any work of art or science. I should 
certainly vote against such resolution as idle, and out of 
our proper sphere of duty, but should not apply to them 
any scruples of constitutional right. 

But in another point of view it seems to me clear, that 
whenever Congress or any other political body in this 
country meddles in affairs of religion, they must run coun- 
ter, more or less, to the spirit of our free institutions, se- 
curing equal religious rights. In this land, where every 
man’s faith is protected, and no man’s faith is preferred, 
evena resolution or a proclamation for a fast from the 
civil authority may offend the consciences or wound the 
feelings of some or other of our citizens. Many among 
them look reverently to their ecclesiastical authorities for 
all such legislation or recommendation, and the advice of 
the civil power may be in contradiction with the ordi- 
nance of the church. Many others, highly estimable as 
citizens, look with dislike, as their ancestors did with 
horror, upon all days or times of formal and stated sup-| 
plication. Nay, the very language employed bv us, or the | 
Executive, and the religious opinions thus expressed or 
implied, however just and pious we may deem them, as 
they may truly be, can hardly fail of giving offence to some, 
perhaps many, of our constituents, of other creeds, whose 


patriotism is as pure as our own, and whose rights are as | 
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tions, to point political sarcasms and to enkindle political 
rage. 

Such was then, and such will always be, “ the iniquities 
of our ‘holy things,” when they are made subject to poli- 
tical legislation. 

But why go back to the transactions of other days? 
Look at the course and the spirit of this very debate. 
One would have thought that the solemn visitation which 
darkens our land would have sobered our minds into obli- 
vion of all topics of personal irritation so long as this was 
present to our thoughts. Has it been so? Has not the 
very circumstance of this question having been agitated 
upon the political theatre, and by political men, drawn on 
angry criminations, personal imputations, indirect insin- 
uations, and open charges of unworthy motives? One 
great public man introduced the resolution—another great 
man is understood to disapprove of it, and it is becoming 
a party question. If this be so here, what may we expect 
when this serious subject becomes the topic of the party 
press during an excited election? When our votes and 


j Opinions here are to be canvassed with a view to effect at 


the polls? 

I fear to transgress in the same way myself should I dwell 
any longer on this head. But something like this must be 
the necessary result of every attempt to draw religion 
from her seat in the hearts and consciences of men, and to 
associate her with power, or parade her before the world. 
I speak of religion in the broadest sense of the word, 
without reference to my own or any man’s private creed-- 
of that religion which is the living spirit of society, its bond 
and cement. 

I shall, therefore, not upon constitutional, still less upon 


sacred. This consideration seems to me to be entitled | party grounds, vote, as I have voted, against this reso- 
to much weight. Still, this is not the ground upon which |lution in all its forms. I shall vote against the amend- 
[have long ago formed the opinion which guides my con-| ment, as well as the resolution itself. There is no need 
duct on this and all similar occasions. The observation |of our action here. Let it be left to the ecclesiastical au- 
of my whole life, all the inferences which I have drawn |thority, or to the voluntary arrangement of private citi- 
from history, from speculation, every thing which hes given | zens, guided by the recommendations of these whose age 
me any knowledge of man, and his nature, has taught|and virtue give them the right to advise others. Let not 
me that you cannot make religion a party and an actor|such a subject become the theme of party. Let us not 
in the halls of human legislation without infinite and in-|make out of it a new precedent for interfering hereafter 
calculable evil—evil to religion, evil to the State. Youjupon subjects which we cannot touch without polluting 
inflame the rancor of party politics, by adding to it the|them. Let us leave prayer and humiliation to be prompt- 
fervor of religious zeal, or that of sectarian fanaticism, |ed by the devotion of the heart, and not the bidding of the 


or else you do worse. 
by making her the handmaid of human power, or the par- | 
tisan of personal ambition. You mix her heavenly as-| 
pirations with earthly passions. You turn her meekness'| 
into gall. 

The people of my own State have long ago made up | 
their minds on the general principle. From the origin of | 
their State Government, they placed a deep and wide gulf 
between the church and the civil authority. It was a jea-! 
lousy early taught them by one of our most religious as 
well as wisest men, John Jay. 

In the political history of the United States, this rule has 
been sometimes forgotten, and what was the consequence? | 
In the course of this debate, Mr. Maclison’s proclamation, | 
in 1812, for a day of solemn supplication on an occasion | 
of the reverses of the last war, has been read as an au-| 
thority and precedent for what we are now about to do. I} 
well remember that fast, as well as other days of political 
religious observance under State authority during the same 
eventful period. 

That fast, | well. remember, was kept, not in that un- 
mixed spirit of humility and innocence enjoined by Pre- 
sident Madison in his peculiar style of accurate and con- | 
densed eloquence, but (as it will now be allowed on all 
hands) with too much of the “old leaven of malice and 
bitterness.” The pulpit was made the rostrum of tur- 
bulent and rancorous political declamation. The lan- 
guage of scripture itself was employed by divines in 
their sermons, and by magistrates in their proclama- | 


You pollute and degrade religion |S 


tate. 

Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, after alluding to the pain- 
ful character of the debate, and objecting to the positions 
taken by Mr. Venpianck, as leading, if carried to an ex- 
treme, to the abolition of all that was good in society, 
concluded by moving the previous question, Observing 
that it was the second time he had made that motion in 
twelve years. The motion was negatived—-yeas 63, nays 72. 

Mr. BELL now proposed to modify the proposed 
amendment by fixing upon the 2d of August. 

Mr. VINTON suggested it should be made the special 
order for to-day. 

Mr. TAYLOR said there was no necessity for referring 
it to the Committee of the Whole to make the amendment; 
it could be done by a select committee. 

Mr. BELL assented to that course. 

Mr. JENIFER now asked some further explanations, 
repeating his denial that the letter of the President was 


i/known to the mover of this resolution when it had been 


first introduced in the other body. In the course of these 
remarks, Mr. J. referred to some ‘insidious aspersions” 


lof the Senator. 


Mr. CLAY demanded to know whether that expression 
was intended to refer to remarks of his. 

Mr. JENIFER explained himself as having referred to 
remarks made out of the House. 

Mr. CLAY disclaimed imputing any improper motives 
to the mover of the resolution, and said he had only stated 


the chronological order of events. 
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The question was then taken on the motion to refer the Jat three and a half cents, instead of raising it to fou 
resolution to a select committee, with instructions to | cents. 
amend it by fixing the 2d of August; which was carried} They resolved to Keep the duty on brown sugar at two 
—-yeas 86, nays 70. and a half cents per pound, instead of raising it to three 

And Messrs. BELL, VERPLANCK, and REED were | cents. 
appointed the committee. They also refused to raise the duty on slates from twey. 

Mr. FOSTER said, as that subject was now disposed | ty-five per cent. to thirty-five per cent. ad valorem. 
of, he rose to call the attention of the House to the re-] They refused to strike out the twenty-fifth clause of 
marks that had been made by the member from Ohio [Mr. | the bill, which read as follows: 

Srannenry] relative to the Speaker, which were entirely} ‘*25th. All articles not herein specified either as free 
derogatory to the House. or as liable toa different duty, and which, by the exist. 

Mr. MERCER rose to order. It was not competent, | ing laws, pay an ad valorem duty higher than fifteen pe, 
after other speeches had intervened, to call a member to|cent., to pay an ad valorem duty of fifleen per centum 
order for any disorderly expressions he might have used. | from and after the said 3d day of March, 1833.” 

Mr. FOSTER did not propose to call the attention of} They retained unmanufactured marble, hair cloth, and 
the House to a question of order. It was a point in which | seatings, among the articles free of duty. 
the dignity of the House and the self-respect of its mem-| In all the other amendments of the Senate, they con. 
bers were concerned, in the person of its presiding officer. | curred. 

As it had occurred during the debate which had just closed, The committee rose at sunset, and reported the bill to 
and was connected with the subject, he moved the follow- the House; when the House immediately 
ing resolution: Adjourned. 

Resolved, That the insinuation made in debate this 
morning by the honorable Witti1am STraNBERRY, a Mem- 
ber from Ohio, charging the Speaker of this House with eR alae ; . 
shaping his course, as presiding officer of the House, CONTEMPT OF THE SPEAKER. 
with a view to the obtainment of office from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, was an indignity both to the 
Speaker and to the House, and merits the decided censure 
of the House. 

Mr. STANBERRY said he wished the honorable mem- 
ber from Georgia would insert in the resolution ‘that 
the charge against the Speaker was untrue,” that he 
might have an opportunity given him to prove it. 


Twrspay, Juxy 10. 


‘he State of Maine having been called on for resolutions, 

Mr. BATES, of Maine, offered the following resolu. 
tion, being the same which had yesterday been presented 
by Mr. Foster, of Georgia, viz. 

Resolved, That the insinuation made in debate this morn- 
ing by the honorable Wittiam StanseRrry, a member 
of this House from Ohio, charging the Speaker of this 
e on ? 1 . 5 House with shaping his course, as presiding officer of th 
Mr. FOSTER said, let the question be first disposed | House, with a view to the obtainment of office from the 
of, as to the consent of the House to take up this resolu-! President of the United States, was an indignity to the 


tion. If so, I pledge myself to modify it by inserting those | Speaker and the House, and merits the decided censure 
words, or words similar in substance to them. of this House. 

Mr. McDUFFIE and Mr. IRVIN expressed their hope Mr. MERCER rose to order. He insisted that this re. 
that the question might be taken without debate, that! solution was not now in order. ‘The words alluded to 


they might proceed to the important business before the | had been spoken by the member from Ohio on the day 


House. ; }previous. They had not been taken down at the time, 
Mr. SEMMES asked and obtained leave to be excused | nor had any resolution, at that time, been offered. Ac 
from voting, on the ground that not being present at the ' cording to the rules, the subject could not be acted upon 
debate, he knew nothing of the circumstances stated in Mr. M. quoted the nineteenth rule of order, and said that he 
the resolution. ; | did not mean to express approbation of the language used 
The House then refused to suspend the rule to allow} by the member from Ohio. On the contrary, he had ex: 
Mr. F. to submit the resolution—yeas 95, nays 63, (not! pressed his disapprobation of it at the time. But the 
two-thirds.) | words not having been taken down at the time, debate 
TARIFF BILL. having intervened, and the whole day having elapsed, it 
etingt could not now be in order to entertain any resolution on 
The Senute’s aincndments to the tariff bill having been ! the subject. In support of this opimon, he quoted Jeffer- 
received, the House determined that they should be re- son’s Manual. 
ferred toa Committee of the Whole on the state of the i Mr. CLAY (temporarily occupying the chair) decided 
Union. And in order the better to prepare for the dis- | the resolution to be in order. During the present session, 
cussion of them, it took a recess till half past four o’clock, |the same geutleman from Ohio (Mr. Stannerry] had 
when, after a call of the House, went into committee, | made remarks on one day mjurious to the character of an 
and the amendments, forty-six in number, were taken up | honorable Senator, and the Speaker had, on the day sub- 
serialim, and votes of concurrence or non-concurrence | sequent, entertained a resolution of oieaien. : 
passed upon each item. : 
The committee rejected the amendment requiring Ken-! 
dal cottons to weigh not less than sixteen ounces to the 


square yard; also, the duty of fifty-seven per cent. ad] From this decision Mr. MERCER took an appeal. He 
valorem on manufactures of wool and ready made cloth-|! could perceive no force in the precedent whicly had been 


ing. [The bill as it went from the House fixed this duty quoted, because, in that case, the question of order had 
at fifty per cent. ] 


This was a 
question which concerned the privileges.of the House, 
and therefore the rules of order relating to ordinary de- 
bate did not apply. 


Fn das ha Ba at Si oa wth aces not been raised. And even if it had been, a decision was 
‘They also refused to raise the duty on silver or plated ; precluded by the gentleman’s rising, and immediately 
wire from five per cent. to twenty-five per cent.; and that | offering an apology for the words he had used. There 
on common tinned and japanned saddlery, from ten per| had been no action of the House, no decision of the question, 
cent. to twenty-five per cent. for, immediately on the offering of the apology, the re- 

They further refused to alter the duty on sail duck, | solution had been withdrawn by the mover. But had it 
from fifteen per cent. ad valorem to eight cents the square passed sub silentio, it would not afford a binding precedent, 
yard; and on ravens duck to four cents. as Many minor matters were suffered to take place with- 

rhey determined to retain the duty on cotton bagging | out scrutiny. There could not be aclearer case. Ii 
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a member might rise and propose to censure another fo 

words used after one day had intervened, why not after 
ten days, after a month? Nay, a member might be cen- 
sured on the last day of the session, for words he was 
said to have used on the first day of the session, al- 
though all accurate remembrance of them had then pass- 
ed away. 

Mr. WAYNE inquired what were the words for which 
it was now proposed to censure the member from Ohio. 

The CHAIR, appearing not to understand him, read 
the resolution formerly offered by Mr. Asutxy, in refer- 
ence to words used by Mr. Stanneeny during the trial of 
Houston, respecting the honorable Mr. Buckyenr, of the 
Senate. 

Mr. WAYNE called for the reading of the resolution 
now offered; and it was read accordingly. 

Mr. JENIFER said he did not rise so much to argue the 
question whether this resolution was in order, as to in- 
quire what would be the*situation of the House should 
the doctrine advanced by the gentleman from Virginia 
prevail. When a high breach of privilege had been com- 
mitted by a member against the presiding officer of the 
House, how was it to be got at if a resolution moved as 
soon as an opportunity offered was to be declared out of 
order? When the words had been uttered by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, there was not a member present who 
did not feel that he was out of order. But as soon as the 
member had uttered them, he instantly took his seat, and 
before there was time to draught any resolution, other gen- 
tlemen had risen to address the House. ‘The resolution 
had been moved as soon as it could be moved. Yet it 
was now said to be out of order. If that doctrine should 
prevail, any member might insult the Speaker, however 
grossly, and escape all punishment by instantly sitting 
down. Whatever Mr. J.’s opinion might be as to the 


course pursued by the Speaker, so long as he occupied 
the chair of that House, he must be protected. 


Mr. STANBERRY called the gentleman from Maryland 
toorder. He was going into the merits of the question. 
Whenever they were in order, he was fully prepared to 
prove the truth of his remarks. 

The CHAIR decided that Mr. Jeniren was in order. 

Mr. JENIFER said that he had risen merely to state the 
impression made upon his mind by the argument of the 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Mercer:] he rose only to 
express his wish that no technical objection be allowed to 
stand in the way of vindicating the honor and dignity of 
the House. 

Mr. MERCER now offered his exceptions on the point 
of order in writing, as follows: 

Mr. M. took exception to the resolution as out of or- 
der, for the words of the member from Ohio were not 
taken down at the time they were spoken, nor at the 
close of the speech of the member; because other busi- 
ness has occurred since the imputed insinuations were 
made; and because a day had elapsed since those words 
were used, without any action or proceeding of the House 
in relation thereto. 

Mr. BURGES said the resolution referred to words 
spoken in debate. He wished to know what the excep- 
tionable words were, net having been present when they 
were spoken. 

Mr. GRENNELL said he was desirous of preserving 
the dignity of the House, and of protecting the Chair in 
the discharge of its official functions. But he found him- 
self under the same difficulty with the gentleman from 
Rhode Island. He had not been in the House when the 
words were spoken, and he wished to know what they | 
were. The resolution, as it had been read by the Clerk, | 
declared that the gentleman from Ohio had made certain | 
insinuations injurious to the Chair. Mr. G. could not vote| 
until he Knew what words had been used, because he| 
could not tell what insinuations they contained. ‘The re-| 
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solution supposed the gentleman from Ohio to be guilty, 
and proposed to punish him. But how could Mr. G. 
know of what he had been charged? The situation in 
which he stood, together with many other members of 
the House, strongly illustrated the correctness of the po- 
sition taken by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Men- 
cer, } that if any action was to be founded on words spoken 
by amember, the first step should be to take down those 
words in writing. He was anxious to protect the privi- 
leges of the Chair, as well as those of the members of the 
House, but he was not prepared to act without further 
light. He should, therefore, presume that the decision 
of the Chair could not possibly be in order. 

Mr. FOSTER said that, had it not been for the remarks 
of the gentleman from Virginia, he should have supposed 
this question too plain to be argued. But the gentleman 
appeared to consider it just as plain on the other side. 
The whole difficulty arose from applying a rule where it 
did not belong. The rule to which the gentleman had 
alluded was intended to prevent a member’s proceeding 
in his speech after using disorderly language, and that 
being the end to be obtained, it was clear that the ques- 
tion must be settled at the time. But even the rules of 
Parliament, on which the gentleman had relied, did not 
suit the present case. Yet, supposing they did, where 
and when had that House decided that the rules of order 
adopted by the British House of Commons were of bind- 
ing force in the American House of Representatives? The 
constitution declared that the House might punish its own 
members for disorderly behavior. But it did not de- 
clare, nor did the rule declare, that if a member’s word 
subjected him to censure, the punishment must be inflict- 
ed at the moment the offence was committed. The pre- 
sent offence was one of those cf which the House was to 
judge, and the punishment of which was in their hands, 
whenever they chose to inflict it. The punishment now 
proposed was not for an offence against order, by which a 
member had forfeited his right to proceed in his speech, 
but for a breach of the privileges of the House in the 
person of its presiding officer. As to the argument of 
the gentleman from Virginia, he would refer him to a case 
in which the gentleman himself had proposed the action 
of the House in reference to words spoken for hours at 
least after the words had been uttered, and after debate 
during that whole period had intervened. He suggested 
to the gentleman from Maine (Mr. Bares] to modify his 
resolution by substituting “* words spoken” for “ insinua- 
tions made.” 

Mr. BATES modified it accordingly. 

Mr. BOON said it must be in the recollection of every 
body, that a resolution of similar tenor to the present had 
been entertained in reference to the same gentleman, when 
the Speaker whom he had abused was himself in the chair. 
And as it was now near the close of the session, and the 
time of the House was too precious to be wasted in such 
a debate, he would move the previous question. 

The motion was negatived without a count. 

Mr. WILDE would call to the recollection of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia the circumstance to which his col- 
league had alluded. Some collision had taken place be- 
tween a gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Warns] and the 
gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. McDurriz.] No 
words had been taken down, and much debate had inter- 
vened. Yet the gentleman from Virginia himself, in a 
manner highly creditable to him, did call upon the House, 
and invoke its interference to prevent the recurrence of a 
contest which everv body must have regretted. 

Mr. MERCER expressed his astonishment that the 
gentleman from Georgia should have confounded the per- 
formance of a kind office of friendship with an inter- 
pretation of the rules of that House. The fact to which 
the gentleman alluded happened as he stated it. But the 
gentleman ought to have remembered that when Mr. M. 
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so interposed, he first asked the permission of the House, | first, viz. inserting after Kendal cottons, the words « not 
and moved that the rule be suspended. | weighing less than sixtecn ounces to the square yard,” 
Mr. WILDE said he had not remembered that circum-| wh'ch was disagreed to—yeas 73, nays 97. : 
stance. But there was another case which had happened | On inserting Wilton and treble ingrained amongst th 
in 1824, when the Speaker of the House [Mr. Cray] had) carpetings subject to siaty-three cents, was agrecd to, 
been assailed by a gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr.| On making the duty on ‘all other ingrained and Ve, 
Kremer, }] and the House had been about to decide on the | tian carpeting thirty-five cents in lieu of forty-five t), 
case as involving an attack upon its own dignity and pric| square yard,” 
vileges. Rules of Parliament did not touch the case. If} Mr. CRAWFORD having demandéd the yeas and jays, 
they were permitted to hold, the power of the House to/the amendment was agreed to—yeas 106, nays 58. * 
punish an insult to the body, and an outrage committed | On inserting ‘* bockings”’ to be subject to a duty of six. 
against its presiding officer, would depend on a mere ac-|teen cents the square yard, and on including ‘ merino 
cident, viz. whether any member of the House should | shawls made of wool” in the list of woollen articles sub- 
have risen and spoken one word before a motion for cen-| ject to duty, was agreed to. 
sure could be made. The House surely would never sub-| ‘The amendment increasing the duty on merino shawls, 
scribe to such a doctrine. }and on all other manufactures of wool, &c. and ready made 
Mr. SUTHERLAND said he had not voted on this/ clothing, from fifty to fifty-seven per cent. was advocated 
question on a former occasion, and he doubted ifhe should | by Mr. JENIFER, as one upon which the fate of the bil! 
now. But he thought it was a full answer to the objec-| might rest, and it ought, therefore, to be agreed to, asa 
tion of the gentleman from Georgia,.who had just taken! matter of compromise to the views of the Scnate on the bill. 
his seat, to remind him that when disorderly words were} Mr. WAYNE denied that this increase was deemed ne- 
spoken, it was the duty of the Chair, without waiting for cessary by some woollen manufacturer in Pennsylvania. 
a motion from any one, to call the member who uttered} Mr. CLAY would remark that, if the passing of the bill 
them to order. This prevented the dignity of the House|was to depend on increasing the duty on woollens, he 
from being consigned toa mere accident. Mr. S. did not| would say, let the bill go, sooner than agree to it. 
rise as the advocate of what had been spoken by the gen-| Mr. SPEIGHT concurred in this opinion. 
tleman from Ohio, but he would remind gentlemen that} Mr. BLAIR, of South Carolina, said he hoped the amend- 
the Chair‘bad called the gentleman from Olio to order at| ment of the Senate, increasing the duty on certain descrip. 
the time he spoke the words. That was the moment! tions of woollen manufactures, would be disagreed to by 
when the words should have been taken down; and when ithe House. He hoped that not only that particular amend- 
the member from New York [Mr. Tayzon) had risen as| ment would be disagreed to, but that the House would re. 
he did immediately, Mr. S. had supposed it had been} fuse to concur with the Senate in all their amendments 
with thatview. But the argument had gone off on another) ghnoxious to Southern interests, and which were calcu- 
subject. It was improper that offensive words sliould be | lated torender the billstill more unacceptable to the South 
left unnoticed until gentlemen had had an opportunity of | The bill, as it left the House, and in the shape it was when 
slumbering over them. They ought to be taken down] first sent to the Senate, could hardly be regarded asa 
while they were fresh in the recollection of every one.|boon to the South. Although he considered it then as 
The present resolution was of the nature of an indict-| some mitigation of the system--as some amelioration of 
ment. It proposed the exercise of a high penal power, the oppression complained of by the South—-yet it was not 
and it was just that the member should be tried on the|such a modification of the tariif as the Southern people 
very words he had uttered. ‘The rights of a member|had a right to expect; and althouga he voted for the bill, 
were as sacred as the rights of the Speaker. Where was|he did it with some degree of hesitation and indifference, 
the difference, in point of dignity, between a member on} He did not vote for it 2s a compromise of the subject, o1 
the floor and a member in the chair? All the members oi} ys q quietus of the complaints of the South. He did: 
that Llouse stood, in this respect, upon a perfect level. embrace it as a measure that should abate the zeal or the 
There was no dignity about this question which enti-| efforts of the Southern people against the ** protective 
tled it to precedence. ‘The eloquent appeal of the) policy.” The bill, in truth, was a tough pill for any Sout 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Apams,] when helerpn man to swallow; and he had only voted for it on the 
had contrasted the course of the presiding oflicer of this! principle of reduction, and-as choosing the least of two 
House with that of Speaker Lenthal, ran far higher asjevils. He had been reduced to the necess ty of cheosins 
to mental punishment, than the expressions now used by | between the present bill and the tariff law of 1828. Bot! 
the gentleman from Ohio; yet no one had called the gen-| embodied principles incompatible with the spirit of ts 
tleman from Massachusetts to order. Nor could they.|constitution. But the bill now before the House was less 
For he had done no more than exercise his right. Mr. S.}odious and oppressive in its provisions than the ! Il of 


thought the must objectionable part of what had been said] 1828. By voting for the present bill, he could not but b 
by the gentleman from Ohio was the last sentence, in which | re garded as pledged to the system, or as sanctioning t 
he had alluded tu the Speaker’s seeking office. But the} prine:ple of protection; because, dy voting aguinsi the | 
question was how the House could get at the punishment. | sent bill, he might be considered as virtually voting 
Mr. BOON now called for the orders of the day. bill of 182~, and as acquiescing in the continuation of t! 
Mr. McDUFFIE nsisted that the present question had | present tariff law—a law violating more flagrantly the 
precedence, inasmuch as it related to the digimty and pri-| spirit of the constitution, and certainly more injurious 


vileges of the House. | details to the Southern interests, than the bill before the 


Mr. PLUMMER moved a call of the House; but after-| House. He, therefore, had not considered himself auth 
wards withdrew the motion, rized to vote against, or to reject the relicf (small as it 
Mr. TAYLOR demanded the yeas and nays; which be-| might be) which the bill extended to the fifiy thousand 
ing taken, stood as follows: yeas 84, nays 78. freemen he had the honor torepresent. Believing, sh 
So the House proceeded to the orders of the day. Idid, that the bill as it passed the House afforded sone 
The House then proceeded to consider the amendments} mitigation cf an oppressive tariff, he had been willing 
of the Senate to the bill to regulate i should pass into a law, and leave his constitucits to 
THE TARIFF. jciate its merits for themselves. ‘The Scna: > hi 
| some amendments which tended somewhat to improy 
And the question being on concurring therein, bill. These, of course, he was disposed to agree to; | 
Mr. E. EVERETT demanded the yeas and nays on the; the Senate had alse niade sundry amendme:ts which, 
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the aggregate, made the bill much worse, and more un-| 


acceptable to the South. He said he hoped these obnox- 
ious amendments would all be disagreed to by the House, 


particularly those in relation to woollens, cotton bagging, 


and sugar. He was at a loss to know how gentlemen could 
reconcile it to themselves to vote for the entire repeal of 
the duty upon tea—an article of luxury, used only by the 
rich, and refuse to vote for a mere reduction on brown 
sugar—an article of necessary consumption with the poor- 
est class of people. He said brown sugar was an absolute 
necessary with the poorest class of people, because those 
who had some little property, and were able to keep a few 
cattle, could dispense with sugar by using milk; but the 
poorest class, and poor’ mechanics in towns and cities, who 
were unable to keep cattle, were compelled, from abso- 
lute necessity, to consume sugar daily. He, therefore, 
hoped that all those objectionable amendments, and parti- 
cularly the one then under consideration relative to wool- 
lens, would be ee to. If they were not, he was 
willing the bill should be burnt upon the spot; for he did 
not think, if the obnoxious amendments of the Senate 
were embodied in the bill, any true Southern man would 
vote for it. He repeated that he did not receive this mea- 
sure as a satisfactory redress of Southern grievances, or 
as a measure that should abate the operations of the South- 
ern people against a *‘ protecting tariff.”” He did not re- 
gard this bill as a compromise of the great question be- 
tween the manufacturing and agricultural interests of the 
country; nor had he, by voting for it, given his sanction 
to the principles of the ** protecting policy.” He had 
simply voted for the bill for the purpose of making better 
--a little better, if you please--that which was very bad. 
He had intended to say this much in justification of his 
vote, before the bill was sent to the Senate, but he had 
been prevented by the interposition of the ‘ previous 
question.” 

He had not risen to go into a discussion of the subject 
generally. It was not the proper time to do so. His sole 
object was to explain the motives that had governed his 
votes in relation to the bill before the House, and to ex.| 
press his hope that the obnoxious amendments of the Se- 
nate, and especially the one then under consideration, 
relative to woollens, would not be agreed to by the 
House. 

Mr. HORN believed the present amendment would in-} 
create the duty beyond the rates fixed by the tariff of 1828, | 
and did not think it ought to be concurred in. 

The amendment was further advocated at length by 
Messrs. DEARBORN, HUNTINGTON, BURGES, DA- 
VIS, of Massachusetts, and STEWART; and opposed by 
Messrs. ARCHER, BOULDIN, and J. 8. BARBOUR. 

Mr. BATES, of Maine, moved the previous question; 
which having been seconded, 

Mr. ADAMS said he wished to express his views, if not 
prevented by the previous question. 
yeas and nays. 


The main question having been ordered—-yeas 121, | 


nays 46——a division of the amendment was called for, and | 
the question first taken on that part which went to increase 

the duty from fifty to fifty-seven per cent.; which was disa- 

greed to--yeas 84, nays 91. 

The question was then put upon the other part, to in- 
sert the words ‘‘ad valorem;” which was agreed to. 

The amendment to reduce the duty on floor matting | 
from thirty to five per cent. was agreed to. 

The amendment to increase the duty on silver and plated 
ware from five to twenty-five per cent. was disagreed to 
—yeas 65, nays 84. | 

The amendment to increase the duty on common tinned 
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those of brass, iron, steel, or tin, to a duty of twenty-five 
per cent. was agreed to. 

To include in the item as to iron, all pieces “‘ of suffi- 
cient length to be made into spikes and bolts,” was 
agreed to. 

To include all manufactures of iron, partly finished, 
shall pay the same rates as if finished; all vessels of cast 
iron, and all castings of iron, with handles, rings, hoops, 
or other addition of wrought iron, shall pay the same rates 
of duty as if made entirely of cast iron,” was agreed to. 

To increase the duty on all sail duck from fifteen per 
cent. to eight cents the square yard, except ravens duck, 
which shall pay four cents the square yard, was disagreed 
to—yeas 69, nays 98. 

To increase the duty on cotton bagging from three and 
a half to four cents a square yard, was disagreed to—yeas 
77, nays 95. 

To rate felts, or hat bodies, made wholly or in part of 
wool, at a duty of eighteen cents each on importation, 
was agreed to. 

To make a discrimination in the duty upon manufac- 
tures of silks coming from beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
by leaving the duty thereon at ten per cent. ad valorem, 
and inserting ‘‘upon all other manufactures of silk, or 
of which silk shall be a component part, five per cent. ad 
valorem,”’ was agreed to. 

To increase the duty on brown sugar and sirup of sugar 
cane from two and a half to three cents per pound: 

Mr. DRAYTON moved to amend part of this amend- 
ment, by reducing the duty to two cents per pound. 

Mr. CLAY demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ADAMS inquired if this amendment was in order. 

The SPEAKER decided that it was. 

Mr. BULLARD, of Louisiana, appealed from that de- 
cision. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND contended that there could not be 
any such amendment now made, and that the amendment 
of the Senate should be either agreed to or disagreed to; 
that it belonged exclusively to a conference of the two 
Houses to make an alteration in the body of the bill. Mr. 
S. quoted from Jefferson’s Manual in support of his views, 
and said he rose, as vetoes were now in fashion, to enter his 
veto to this decision. 

The SPEAKER explained the distinction upon which 
he founded his decision in this case. 

Mr. ADAMS quoted from the rule of the House that ‘a 
motion to strike out and insert” was indivisible. The mo- 
tion of Mr. Drarron went to divide the amendment. 

The appeal was further discussed by Messrs. DRAY- 
TON, WICKLIFFE, CLAY, TAYLOR, GORDON, AR- 
CHER, MERCER, and EVERETT, and the question 
thereon put. The House reversed the decision of the 
Speaker--yeas 78, nays 91. 

Mr. DRAYTON then modified his amendment, so as to 


He demanded the | make the duty continued at three cents per pound until 


the 3d March, 1834, and thereafter at two cents, 

Mr. TAYLOR then moved the previous question; which 
having been put and carried, the amendment of Mr. 
Drarron was cut off, and the amendment of the Senate 
disagreed to--yeas 73, nays 81. 

To strike out the duty of halfa cent per pound on cof- 
fee, was agreed to. 

To insert on old and scrap lead a duty of two cents per 
pound, was agreed to. 

To abolish all duties on teas imported from places this 
side of the Cape of Good Hope; but when imported in ves- 
sels other than those of the United States, to be subject 
toten cents per pound, was agreed to. 

‘o increase the duty on slates from twenty-five to thirty- 


and japanned saddlery from ten to twenty-five per cent. /five, was disagreed to-—yeas 62, nays 90. 


ad valorem, was advocated by Mr. DENNY, and opposed | 
by Mr. HORN, and was then disagreed to. 


To except from the duty of twenty-five per cent. yarn 


‘and cordage, tarred and untarred, ticklenburghs, osna- 


To strike out articles made of lead, as subjected, with |burghs, and burlaps, was agreed to. 
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To include musical instruments in the articles subject 
to the present rate of duties. Agreed to. 

To reduce the duty on French and all other wines, 
after the 3d March, 1834, to one-half the present amount 
now levied. Agreed to. 

To rate indigo, bleached and unbleached linens, at fif- 
teen percent. Agreed to. 

To strike out palm leaf or palmetto hats from the list of 
articles subject to fifteen per cent. Agreed to. 

To strike out the twenty-fifth clause of the second sec- 
tion in relation to all articles not specified, which are sub- 
ject to a duty of fifteen per cent. Disagreed to. 

To strike out of the list of articles which are exempted 
from duty, corks, hair cloth and seatings, sumach, hones, 
millstones, spy-glasses, telescopes, sextants, quadrants; 
which was agreed to. And the following articles inserted 
therewith as free of duty; also agreed to: 

** Lemons, limes, pineapples, cocoa nuts and shells, iris 
or orris root, arrow root, bole ammoniac, columbo root, an- 
notto, anise seed, oil of anise seed, oil of cloves, cummin 
seed, sarsaparilla, balsam tolu, asafcetida, ava root, alcor- 
noque, canella alba, cascarilla, Harlaem oil, hartshorn, 
manna, senna, tapioca, vanilla beans, oil of almonds, nux 
vomica, amber, platina, busts of marble, metal, or plaster, 
casts of bronze or plaster, strings of musical instruments, 
flints, kelp, kernes, pins, needles, mother of pearl, hair 
unmanufactured, sulphate of quinine, calomel and cor- 
rosive sublimate, sulphate of magnesia, glauber salts, and 
chloride of lime: Provided, that nothing in this act con- 
tained shall be so construed as to reduce the duties upon 
alum, copperas, manganese, muriatic or sulphuric acids, 
refined saltpetre, blue vitriol, carbonate of soda, red lead, 
white lead or litharge, sugar of lead, or combs.” 

To strike out four cents per bushel on crude and mine- 
ral salt, and insert fifteen per cent. ad valorem; 

To provide that no drawback shall be allowed on a less 
quantity of cordage than five tons. Agreed to. 

The verbal amendments having been all agreed to, the 
question was upon agreeing to the final clause, as follows: 

** And if the duties, or any part thereof, on the articles 
deposited as aforesaid, shall have been paid previous to the 
said third day of March, the amount so paid shall be refund- 
ed tothe personSmporting and depositing the said articles.” 

Mr. CAMBRELENG moved an amendment vo provide 
for reimbursing the duties on merchandise in »riginal 
packages, though they may have been entered, ad in the 
possession of the importer: Provided they shall be placed 
in the custody of the proper officer of the customs, and 
remain there on the 3d of March next; and giving the 
Secretary of the Treasury the power to make rules and 
regulations; 

Which was agreed to; and the bill having been gone 
through, 

The House adjourned. 


Contempt of 


Wepwnespay, Jucy 11. 
CONTEMPT OF THE SPEAKER. 


The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
moved by Mr. Bares, of Maine, censuring Mr. Sranper- 
nx, of Ohio, for words used in debate, and which was be- 
fore the House when the orders of the day had been 
moved. 

The question recurring on the appeal taken by Mr. 
Mencen from the decision of the Chair, which was that it 
was in order to receive the said resolution, 

Mr. DODDRIDGE would say nothing of the words 
which had been spoken by the member from Ohio, ex- 
cept that, even if he regarded them as true, and he 
was far from expressing such an opinion, he should be 
prepared to vote the censure; but he, nevertheless, felt 
obliged to support the appeal. The exception to words 
spoken in debate should be made at the time, for the pur- 
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pose of avoiding dispute as to their tenor and import. ‘This 
was the rule of good sense and fair dealing. ‘The safety 
Had this step 
been taken, he would cheerfully have voted for the reso. 
lution of censure; he thought he should if this appeal was 
overruled. There was, in such cases, great difficulty, 
unless the words were reduced to writing at the time, and 
recorded. It was not probable that any two members who 
had heard them would repeat them in the same language. 
The resolution declared that the words spoken by the 
member from Ohio contained an insinuation against the 
conduct of the Speaker; but it did not specify what the 
words were. Didit contain the words used, Mr. D. should 
at onee vote for it. Such a resolution imported a heayy 
censure upon the member from Ohio, and he woul re. 
turn to his constituents disgraced. It was, therefore, ne- 
cessary that such a proceeding should be adopted with all 
due caution. Suppose the member should say to his con- 
stituents, that although he admitted the words to have 
been out of order, he was, nevertheless, prepared to prove 
they were true. How could he do this, wnless he had the 
words to refer to? 

Mr. STANBERRY had not intended to have taken any 
part in the discussion of this question of order, but he felt 
himself entitled to be heard upon it. He was willing to 
admit that the words he had used were out of order; but 
he never intended to deny or retract them, and he never 
would do so. All he desired was, to place them upon the 
journal of the House. The last words he had spoken, 
when he was called to order by the member from Missis- 
sippi, [Mr. Prummen,]} he was ready to prove were strictly 
parliamentary. He had said— 

The CHAIR [Mr. Crar] interrupted him, and said the 
merits of the resolution were not now before the House; 
the question was the point of order raised upon the appeal 
of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Mercer. } 

Mr. STANBERRY said he must repeat the words in 
order to show the necessity of their being recorded, and 
to prove that they were parliamentary. The chief objec- 
tion seemed to be to the last sentence of his remarks, in 
which he had said that the eyes of the Speaker were too 
frequently directed towards the white house. He was 
prepared to show that expressions, precisely similar, had 
been used without censure in the British Parliament 

The CHAIR said that that would be going into the me- 
rits. It was not in order to show that the remarks the 
gentleman had used were justifiable. 

Mr. STANBERRY said he might show that they oug! 
to have been taken down before a motion of censure cou! 
be received. 

The CHAIR said the remarks of the gentleman were 
jnot in order. 
| Mr. STANBERRY. 
\t must submit. 

Mr. ADAMS proposed to make a few observations up- 
on this appeal. It involved a principle of great import- 
ance. The gentleman who had originally offered the 
resolution, [Mr. Fosrer,] had drawn a distinction be- 
tween a mere question of order, and the power given by 
the constitution to the House to punish for disorderly be 
lhavior, and contended the resolution referred solely to 
the last. ‘This disorderly behavior, if it occurred in the 
present case, consisted in the use of words spoken in de- 
jbate. It was true the constitution had declared that 
|the House might punish its members for disorderly be- 
ihavior, but it had not said what constitutes disorderly be- 
havior, nor had the rules of the House defined it. There 
was, in fact, no law prescribed that reaches the case 
The constitution, said Mr. A., confers the power of mak- 
ing the law, but the law has never been enacted. Tlie 
constitution did not intend to confer an arbitrary power, 
to be exercised without law. Before the House — 
Was there 
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no such rule? He contended that there was: the House 
by common consent had adopted the rules of Parliament 
which were contained in the manual printed at the public 
expense, and laid on our tables. This prescribed the 
rules of action in such cases as were not regulated by the 
rules expressly adopted 7: the House, and the House 
must be governed by the rules in this manual, since it had 
been given forth by themselves, for the express purpose 
of settling what should be the rules of order in cases 
where none had been specially enacted by the House. If 
the House prescribed, it must proceed according to the 
rules and principles there laid down. It had no arbitrary 
power of punishing without rule. What could be more 
odious? A member had no tribunal to resort to; and if 
the House was to be governed only by its feelings, who 
would be safe? And what likelihood was there of equal 
justice being done? If the transgressing member happen- 
edto be a political favorite, he would be suffered to pass 
free; but if he chance to be unpopular, he would suffer; 
party spirit would mingle itself in the decision. A mem- 
ber of the majority might say what he pleased; while one 
who was in the minority would be restrained even in say- 
ing what it was his right to say. What was the rule of 
Parliament, as found in the manual? That disorderly 
words should not be noticed until the member had finished 
hisspeech. ‘The person objecting to them must repeat 
them. The Speaker must direct the Clerk to take them 
down in the minutes. On being read to the member, 
he might deny, or explain, orretract them. This course 
was necessary for the security of debate. Apply these 
rules to this resolution. The precise words in the resolu- 
tion had not been used by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
StanpgerRy.] The course prescribed by the manual was 
founded in reason and justice. If those principles were 
departed from, the proceedings become altogether arbi- 
trary. The rules prescribed were expressly declared to 
be **for the common security of all.’”? This showed the 
sense entertained by Parliament of the solemnity of such 
proceedings. 

It was the more essential that these rules be strictly ad- 
hered to, as the power of punishment was unlimited. 
What was proposed to be the punishment in this case? 
For aught he knew, it was intended to expel the member. 
In that case, his constituents would suffer a great wrong. 
Our proceedings in such cases were, therefore, important, 
asthey regard the rights of the people. As the requi- 
site steps had not been taken, he should vote in favor of 
the appeal. 

When Mr. Apams had concluded, the hour appropriated 
to morning business having expired, 

Mr. E. EVERETT moved that the House proceed to 
the orders of the day. 

The CHAIR (temporarily filled by Mr. Cra) decided 
that a question of order, involving the privileges of the 
House, took precedence of all other business. He had 
inadvertently decided otherwise the day before, but, on 
reflection, was satisfied that that decision was wrong. 

Mr. TAYLOR said, the common law of Parliament was 
undoubtedly as stated by the Chair-——but here it was con- 
trolled by the seventeenth rule of the House. He there- 
fore appealed from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. POLK objected to the appeal There was one ap- 
peal before the House already. 

Mr. EVERETT appealed from this decision. 

The CHAIR [Mr. Cray] stated, there being now one 
question of order before the House undecided, another 
could not be raised until that was disposed of. 

Mr. STANBERRY. One motion is declared to be out 


| of order, and then another is declared to be out of order, 


and appeals are out of order: I will make one motion that 
is in order—~** [ make a motion that you leave that chair.” 

Cries of “*take it down,” ‘take down his words,” 
were heard on all sides. 
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The words were taken down, and read by the Clerk in 
these terms: 

**T will make a motion that is in order—I will make a 
motion that you leave that chair.” 

Mr. CLAY said he was sensible of his own inexperi- 
ence, and felt some diffidence in deciding under such cir- 
cumstances. He was very willing to leave the chair. 

Cries of ‘*no, no”—** go on.” 

The CHAIR then decided the words used by Mr. Stan- 
peERRy to be out of order, and a violation of the decorum 
of the House. 

Mr. POLK obtained the floor, and was commencing a 
speech, when 

Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, appealed from the deci- 
sion of the Chair, and called Mr. Poxx to order. 

Mr. TAYLOR recapitulated the circumstances, and 
stated the ground of Mr. Reep’s appeal. 

Mr. STANBERRY. I object to the decision. Any 
member may, at any moment, move that the Speaker 
leave the chair. That was my motion; and there is abun- 
dant precedent to justify it. You are no more than the 
servant of the House; you may be displaced at any time 
the House chooses. Your conduct in that chair is a proof 
that you never ought to have been placed there as a 
judge in my case; you have spoken words which show 
that you are my enemy. I have objections to your oc- 
cupying that chair, and | am ready to state them. 

Mr. McDUFFIE rose, and said, if such disgraceful pro- 
ceedings were permitted, he would leave the House. 

Mr. POLK felt the disgrace attending the course taken 
by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Stannenry,] as sensi- 
bly as the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. McDur- 
r1zE.] He would offer the following resolution relative to 
the language used: 

Resolved, ‘That the words spoken in this House this 
morning by Mr. Wittiam Stanperry, a member from 
Ohio, and which words have been taken down by the 
Clerk of the House, and his conduct in the face of the 
House, were disorderly, and deserve the censure of the 
House. 

Mr. STANBERRY said, if the Chair had decided to re- 
ceive the resolution, he appealed from the decision, and 
upon that he had a right to be heard. 

Mr. WAYNE said he felt that a great indignity had 
been offered to the House and the Chair. He wished 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SranBeRRrY] might now 
have an opportunity to explain the language, or to apolo- 
gize to the House for it. 

Mr. CLAY said he would prefer leaving the chair, and 
suffering others to decide the question. He felt his situa- 
tion to be a delicate and painful one. He would willingly 
leave the chair. 

Cries of **no, no.’ 

Mr. ARCHER said he hoped the gentleman occupying 
the chair would not leave it. 

{Much confusion in the Hall. Many members on their 
feet at once, endeavoring to address the Chair. } 

Mr. ADAMS said it was proper that the Speaker of 
the House should himself occupy the chair. 

Mr. BURGES moved to lay the resolution of Mr. 
Bates, and all the proceedings connected with it, upon 
the table; on which motion he demandedwgbe yeas and 
nays. 

The SPEAKER now entered the House, and resumed 
the chair, stating that he had vacated it, in part, from 
motives of delicacy, and also from extreme indisposition, 
being worn down with the arduous duty he had to per- 
form. 

He inqu-red what was before the House. 

Mr. POLK read the resolution he had offered. 

Mr. BURGES said it was not in order to consider the 
resolution, as he had made a motion to lay tire whole sub- 
ject on the table. 
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The SPEAKER inquired whether the words of Mr. 
Sranperny had been taken down. 

The words were read by the Clerk. 

The SPEAKER. Has he avowed them? 

Mr. POLK replied that he had. 

The SPEAKER then said the resolution of Mr. Powx 
was in order, and must be decided. 

Mr. STANBERRY said that the words having been 
taken down, the Chair decided that they were disorderly, 
from which decision he had appealed. 

The SPEAKER said the appeal was not in order; ap- 
peals might thus be multiplied ad infinitum. 

Mr. EVERETT inquired whether the appeal of Mr. 
Tar or, on the question whether the orders of the day 
did not take precedence, was not now before the House. 

The CHAIR replied it was not at present. The House 
must first decide on this matter which had arisen. 

Mr. VANCE called for the reading of Mr. Sraxnenny’s 
words. 

They were read accordingly. 

Mr. V..said he was not going to debate; he merely 
wished to know whether it was in order to censure a mem- 
ber of the House for moving that the Speaker do leave the 
chair. Mr. V. thouglit it could not be done. It was the 
right of any member to make such a motion; and as to the 
manner and tone of voice in which the motion had been 
made, it had not been more vehement than that of many 
other gentlemen during the present debate. 

Mr. STANBERRY said he had supposed it to be his 
privilege to make such a motion; it was now the right of 
any member to move that the Speaker bims«lf should 
leave the chair. If time were allowed him, he should 
be able to sustain that right by precedents. He had not 
intended to exhibit any temper, nor did he know that he 
had done so; his manner was always warm. He wished 
that the question might be postponed until to-morrow, 
that he might have time to refer to authorities, and pre- 
pare his vindication. 

Mr. WILLIAMS now moved for the postponement of 
the subject until to-morrow. 

The CHAIR said that the words having been taken 
down, and admitted, and a resolution of censure having 
been moved, it was the duty of the member from Ohio to 
withdraw. 

Mr. ADAMS inquired whether the occupant of the 
chair could decide a question in which the Speaker was 
himself concerned. 

The SPEAKER replied, that if the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] had consulted the rules of the 
House, he would have seen that the presiding officer of 
the House had the right to name any member to perform 
the duties of the chair for one day. ‘This right had been 
less frequently exercised by the present incumbent than 
by many of his predecessors. Indeed, he had rarely done 
it unless compelled by indisposition, or under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. The House would bear testimony to the fact 
that, during this protracted session, he had nearly sunk 
under the labors of the chair, and had frequently attended 
the House when he was sick enough to be confined to his 
chamber. He should exercise the right secured to him by 
the rules of the House whenever he deemed it proper to do 
so. When the resolution of the gentleman from Georgia 
was first offered, the Speaker, from motives of delicacy, 
had placed another gentleman in the chair. 

Mr. WILLIAMS moved that the further consideration 
of the whole subject be postponed until to-morrow. 

Cries of ‘no, no—go on.” 

Mr. IRVIN supported the motion. The resolution 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee involved the 
standing of his colleague before that House, and before 
the nation. ‘The member had asked a delay until to-mor- 
row, that le might have an opportunity of consulting au- 
thorities, and now he heard on every side cries of no, no! 
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There was not a pettifogger in the country who asked of 
a justice a day’s delay to consult his books, that ever was 
refused the indulgence; and would that House proceed to 
act ona resolution of censure before the member accused 
had the opportunity to defend himself? Mr. I. had sup. 
posed that, in this land of justice and of equal rights, 
the balance would have been held more even. He hope: 
the member who was placed in the attitude of a defend. 
ant, would have time and opportunity allowed him to 
justify his course, if he was able to do so. 

Mr. BURGES moved to lay the resolution, with aij 
matters and things connected with it, upon the table; and 
on this question he asked the yeas and nays. 

The CHAIR said he had some doubts whether, in a mat. 
ter pertaining to the privileges of the House, such 4 
motion was in order; but being desirous to grant cvery 
possible liberty to gentlemen, he would put the question, 
if there were no objections. 

Mr. ARCHER objected. 

Mr. BURGES thereupon withdrew his motion. 

Mr. IRVIN supported the motion for postponement. 

Mr. BURGES moved to lay the whole proceedings on 
the table; which he withdrew. 

Mr. ARCHER said, as the member from Ohio [Mr. 
Srannerrr] hadadmitted the words, all he could do by 
the rule was either to explain or apologize. It certainly 
required no time for him to state whether he intended to 
insult the House, or the member then in the chair. 

Mr. STANBERRY rose, and said he intended no insult 
to the House, but he had exceptions to the member in 
the chair, which he was ready to state. There were con- 
siderations of delicacy which should have prevented the 
member from Alabama [Mr. Cray] from occupying the 
chair on that occasion. He believed he could prove that 
there had occurred private matters between them, which 
should have prevented it. Mr. 8. said the manual had 
now been put into his hands, and he could show that it 
was parliamentary to make the motion he had done. Mr. 
S. was about to read, when he was called to order by 

Mr. ARCHER, who considered himself as entitled to 
the floor; this was not the time forthe member from Ohio 
to explain. 

Mr. ARNOLD said the gentleman from Virginia had 
called on the gentleman from Ohio to explain. 

Mr. ARCHER said he was making a suggestion upon 
the motion before the House to postpone the resolution; 
if that was lost, the member would have an opportunity 
to explain. 

The CHAIR again said that the member from Ohio 
must withdraw. 

Mr. WILLIAMS pressed his motion for postponciment. 

Mr. f.. WHITTLESEY hoped the subject would be 
postponed for that purpose. ‘That accommodation was 
due from the House to each of its members. 

Mr. WAYNE inquired whether the explanation made 
by the gentleman from Ohio, that he did not intend any 
indignity to the House, but he did intend to except against 
the presiding officer of the House for the time being, 
[Mr. Cray,] should not be acted on, as no other explana 
tion was intended. 

Mr. STANBERRY wished to make a full explanation, 
which he was not now prepared to do; he wished the sub- 
ject might be postponed for that purpose. 

Mr. ARCHER inquired whether it would be in order 
to make an explanation while this motion to postpone was 
pending. 

The SPEAKER replied that it would not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND commented upon the motion mace 
by Mr. Srannerry, which had been excepted to, and 
read a passage from some book relative to the subject. 

Mr. POLK could see no benefit from hanging the ques 
tion up for another day. If the motion should be ne 


lgatived, the member from Ohio could explain at this 
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time as wellas any other. The violent and angry man- |dent were now to be set, it should be done with delibera- 
ner in which he had addressed the words to the Chair, |tion. Whatever might be his opinion as to the merits of 


was as important as the words, and was included in the |this case, he wished to proceed according to parliament- 

resolution. ary usage, if any existed. It was but reasonable that the 
Mr. McDUFFIE requested the gentleman from Ten-|member should be allowed time to consult authorities. He 

nessee (Mr. Pozx] to withdraw his resolution, in order |moved that the further consideration of this subject be 

that he might move the previous question on the subject | postponed until to-morrow. : 

which had been before the House when the occurrence| ‘The motion was negatived. 

to which his resolution referred took place. The question now being about to be put on the reso- 
Mr. POLK said, as the resolution could be renewed |lution, 

hereafter if necessary, he would withdraw it, reservingto| Mr. V. inquired of the Chair whether no interrogatory 


himself the right to renew it. was first to be put to the gentleman from Ohio. 
Mr. MCDUFFIE immediately demanded the previous] The CHAIR replied that on that question the gentle- 
question. man could judge for himself. 


The objections raised by Mr. Mercer to the decision Mr. ADAMS requested the reading of the resolution; 
of the Chair, that the resolution of Mr. Foster (moved | which being done, 


by Mr. Bares) was in order, were read. Mr. A. said he denied that the words in the resolution 
The resolution was then read. were used by the gentleman from Ohio. 
‘The CHAIR stated that the main question would be on| Mr. McDUFFIE rose, and said, ‘1 affirm that they 
the appeal of Mr. Mercer. were used.” 
The motion for the previous question was carried by| Several other members corroborated the statement of 
yeas and nays as follows: yeas 104, nays 25. Mr. McDvrrir. 
The main question being about to be put, Mr. ARCHER wished the Speaker to put the question 
Mr. SUTHERLAND moved a call of the House. to the member from Ohio, whether he denied or admitted 
The motion was negatived. the speaking of the words. 


Mr. ARCHER inquired whether the Speaker had been| The SPEAKER said that, in the present stage of the 
in the chair when the resolution was offered, and, if not, | proceeding, he could not propound interrogatorics to the 
whether he coincided in the decision which had been |member. 
given. Mr. CRANE then asked that the, resolution be again 

The SPEAKER said that the journal would show hejread. When it was done, Mr. C. said he was not present, 
had not been in the chair; upon the decision of Mr. Cray |and could not tell whether the words were uscd or not, 
he gave no opinion. and could not vote on the question. 

The main question was now put, ‘* Shall the decision of} Mr. NUCKOLLS said he was in the same situation. 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the House?” and de-|He had not been in the House when the words were 
cided by yeas and nays—yeas 82, nays 48. - qused. If an interrogatory should be put to the member, 

So the House sustained the decision of the Chair. and h’s answer in the affirmative or negative be obtained, 

Mr. McDUFFIE said that every member must be satis-|Mr. N. would then be prepared to vote; otherwise, he 
fied that no good could arise from prolonging this debate, |could not. 


= and hetherefore moved the previous question upon adopt-| Mr. IRVIN said he had not been present when his col- 


ing the resolution. league made the remarks to which the resolution referred. 
Mr. STANBERRY put to the Chair the question whe-|He should therefore ask to be excused from voting. 

ther this motion was in order. Ile claimed the liberty of] Mr. VINTON ebjected to the excusing of any member 

being heard. If the resolution should pass, it was in itself |from voting on the question. He was present, but could 

acensure, and he should have no opportunity to defend |not repeat the words. He was as much entitled to be ex- 


himself. cused as those who were not present, for he really did not 
Mr. EVERETT moved a call of the House, and de-|know what the words were. Had the words been put on 
manded the yeas and nays. the record, every person, whether present or not, when 
They were taken accordingly, and resulted in refusing |they were uttered, could vote understandingly. We are 
the call—yeas 53, nays 74. now called on to pronounce judgment without any facts 


Mr. LETCHER said he would submit it to Mr. Mc-/on record. 

Durrik, as a great constitutional privilege was involved, Mr. McDUFFIE said he had withdrawn the motion for 
whether he would not withdraw his motion, and allow /the previous question, only to enable the member from 
the member an opportunity of being heard in his own | Ohio [Mr. Srannerny]toexplain. If he did not wish to 
defence. . jdo so, he would renew the motion. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said that, as he conceived it to be the} Mr. STTANBERRY then rose, and said he protested 
constitutional privilege of the member to be heard, he |against the whole proceeding as tyrannical, unjust, and not 
would, with that view, withdraw his motion for the present. | warranted by lawor precedent. As tothe wordscharged, 

Mr. VINTON inquired what ought to be the mode of|he would neither explain, retract, nor deny. On the con- 
proceeding in sucha case. The gentlerian from Geor- jtrary, he re-aflirmed them. 


; gia (Mr. Wayne] had said that this was in the nature of} Mr. McDUFFIE called him to order. 


acriminal prosecution against the gentleman from Ohio.| ‘The SPEAKER ordered the words to be taken down 
In criminal prosecutions for contempt, some interroga-|by the Clerk; whicli was done. ‘They were decided to be 
tories were propounded, or some other means adopted to jout of order. 

ascertain the facts which hadoccurred. Ought not anin-| Mr. STANBERRY then rose. ; 

terrogatory to be put to the member, to know whether he} ‘The SPEAKER said, the member having been called to 
admitted or denied the fact charged in the resolution, and jorder, he could not proceed, unless by the express per- 
on which it was proposed that the House should proceed | mission of the House, as he had been pronounced to be 
to passa resolution of censure? If the member denied the | out of order. 

charge, it must then be established. Mr. V. appealed to| Mr. KERR had voted on the appeal against the opinion 


the common sense of the House. ‘The question was mo- |of the Chair. No member was more convinced than him- 
mentous to the rights of every member. He did not |self of the necessity of maintaining the good order and 
know whether there was anv case on record in which a dignity of proceeding of the House. If the words were 


Y ' P : ore »o of : 
member had been censured by the House. If a prece-|taken dows, and no excuse offered, he should not hesitate 
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a moment in voting for censure. But the facts should be 
established in some way. Could not the older members 
ofthe House suggest some mode of proceeding that should 
get atthem? Would it not be proper for gentlemen who 
had heard the words, to rise in their place and state them? 
Did the member from Ohio acknowledge the words? 

The SPEAKER said the subject before the House was 
the call to order of the member from Ohio, by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, [Mr. McDurrisz.] He directed 
the words spoken by Mr. Sraxnenny to be read by the 
Clerk; which being done in these terms, ‘‘I neither deny, 
retract, nor explain the words I used the day before yester- 
day, but do now re-affirm the words I then used,” 

Mr. DRAYTON said he was satisfied that the language 
used by the member was disorderly; but, as he was dis- 
posed to hear any justification that member could make 
of his conduct, he moved that he be permitted now to 
proceed. 

Mr. ARNOLD objected. ‘The charge was in no tan- 
gible form. If nobody recollected the precise words 
used, there ought to be an interrogatory, and the mem- 
ber should be required to put his answer in writing. The 
privilege of one member was the privilege of all. The 
question was whether a membershould be ‘infamatized,” 
or perhaps expelled from the House, and gentlemen were 
leaping about from the right to the Icft in perfect confu- 
sion. He wished to know whether he was liable now to 
be censured and expelled for words he used at the com- 
mencement of the se&sion. 

The question was put, and carried in the affirmative. 

Mr. STANBERRY rose, and proceeded. He had said 
that he neither explained, retracted, nor denied the words 
he had used; but, on the contrary, be re-affirmed them. 
The words he had used were not those in the resolution. 
He did not recollect the precise words he had used; nor 
did he know, certainly, which the words were which gave 
gentlemen so much offence. He had stated that the 
Speaker, from the chair, had his eyes fixed on the white 
house. He had a right to make that statement. The 
language was parliamentary, and he could show high au- 
thority for it. To attempt to censure him for such lan- 
guage, was to attempt oppression. Mr. S. here quoted 
an instance where Lord Chatham had said, in open Parlia- 
ment, that ‘‘the eyes of the Speaker of that House were 
too often turned towards St. James’s.”? Yet he lad not 
been called to order, though he had uttered the words 
in the presence of as great an opposing majority as Mr. S. 
had now. 

Mr. FOSTER said that what the member had said about 
louking toward the white house was not the whole of the 
remark he had applied to the Speaker; he had charged 
the Speaker with shaping his course so as to obtain office 
from the President; and when Mr. S. had dranghted and read 
his resolution, the gentleman had expressed a hope that 
he would add that the charge was untrue, in order that he 
might have the opportunity to prove it. Nota man had 
heard him that did not take up this impression from his 
language. 

{[Mr. STANBERRY here interposed, and said that he 
did not now deny but that was the inference from the 
language he had used, but he contended that he had ex- 
pressed himself in parliamentary terms. ] 

Mr. FOSTER said, as the member now admitted, in the 
face of the House, that the words in the resolution ex- 
pressed his meaning, he would leave it to the House to 
judge whether it ought not to assert its own dignity, by 
preserving that of its presiding officer. 

Mr. ARCHER moved the words just used by the mem- 
ber from Ohio be taken down. 

Mr. SPEIGHT said a gentleman was taking them down. 

Mr. HOWARD had heard and noticed the original re- 
marks of the member to which the resolution referred, 
and, with permission of the House, would repeat them 
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the Speaker. 

Mr. VINTON called Mr. Howanp to order. 

The SPEAKER directed Mr. V. to state his questioy 
of order in writing; which Mr. V. having declined doing, 

Mr. HOWARD proceeded. ‘The member from Ohio, 
(Mr. Sranperry,] in his speech, portrayed the characte; 
and conduct of a former Speaker of the House, (\; 
Macon, ) and by very eimphatic negatives evidently intend. 
ed to contrast his character and conduct with those of 
another. He had eulogized the former Speaker becaus: 
he had not prostrated the dignity of the House at the 
foot of Executive power. While he had been proceeding, 
Mr. H. had been reflecting whether he could not be called 
to order; but so long as he confined himself to negatives, 
it could not be done. In his concluding remarks, which 
had been repeated by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 
Foster, ] he applied the whole remarks he had previously 
made to the present Speaker of the House. As there 
was no doubt an intentional disrespect to the Speaker o! 
the House, he was prepared to vote on the resolution. 

Mr. J. REED said the House was about to set a prece. 
dent of vast consequence. The gentleman from Mary. 
land was prepared to vote upon this resolution. Why’ 
Because he had attended to the remarks made by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, (Mr. Stanuerry.}] Other gentlemen, 
who were not present, or had not attended to them, had 
requested to be excused from voting. He would say 
nothing about the present case; he would not justify the 
course of the gentlemen from Ohio, but had much to say 
about the principles involved by the resolution. He was 
unwilling to decide upon such a case without something 
to rest the decision on. If the course adopted in this 
instance should become fashionable, in times of excite- 
ment it might lead to disastrous consequences. He would 
not say there was not in this instance abundant cause for 
the proceedings; but he should, as a member of the 
House, be mortified hereafter to find this resolution on the 
journal inflicting the severest punishment upon one of the 
members of the House, without any ground stated for its 
adoption. 

Mr. BOULDIN said he was not present when the origi- 
nal remarks were made by the member from Ohio, [Mr 
Stanwerry,] but he should not ask to be excused from 
voting. le was not only ready to vote, but, after what 
had to-day passed in the face of the House, he was pre- 
pared to give a different vote upon the resolution from 
what he should have done yesterday. The teclinical ob- 
jection had been done away. The member from Ohio had, 
in the hearing of the whole House, re-affirmed the words, 
but insists that he used parliamentary language. He had 
distinctly admitted that he intended a meaning disrespect- 
ful to the Speaker and to the House, but contended that 
he was justified in his conduct by using what he calls par- 
liamentary tanguage. Upon this state of facts he [ Mr. B.) 
was ready to vote in favor of the resolution, for, in such 
cases, every thing depends upon the intention with whic 
language is used. 

Mr. E. WHITTLESEY thought the safety of the mem- 
bers required that words which were the subject of cen 
sure should be reduced to writing, as language was liable 
to various constructions and interpretations, They should 
be put upon record, to give a foundation for the proceed- 
ing. He had heard a former colleague of the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Randolph) assail an individual in the J 
chair, hour after hour, without being called to order, be- 
cause he had expressed himself in parliamentary language 
Before gentlemen adopted this vote of censure, which 
was the severest punishment that could be inflicted on 4 
member of the House, he wished they would hunt | 
their old speeches. For himself, he did not approve 0 
this disrespectful course. He wished all the members 

| were more courteous towards each other; but it was not 
ifor him to prescribe rules of decorum for others. Ht 
wished the subject might be postponed until the member 
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OF DEBATES IN CONGRESS. 
Contempt of the Speaker. 


ther with more of the milk of human} persist in refusing to vote upon the important som 
kindness. so much feeling and passion was dis-| which came before it, there must be an end to all legisla- 
jt was not a proper time to decide a question of so| tion. When the House was not full, all that was neces- 
nce to his colleague (Mr. StanseRry] and| sary to defeat its action would be for the or to re- 
his constituents. fuse to vote, and a question could not be decided for want 
Mr. McDUFFIE was opposed to any further postpone-| of a quorum. 
ment of the subject. It was important that the House| ‘The question of reconsidering the vote refusing to ex- 
roceed to the consideration of other measures which|cuse Mr. Apams, was taken by yeas and nays, and was 
must be acted on before the House adjourns. He was sa-| lost--yeas 59, nays 74, as follows: 
tisfied that the language used by the member from Ohio| YEAS.—Messrs. Alexander, Heman Allen, Allison, 
was more gross, direct, and unparliamentary, than was| Appleton, Babcock, Banks, John 8. Barbour, Barringer, 
stated in the resolution. He, therefore, renewed the mo-| Isaac C. Bates, Bullard, Burges, Cambreleng, Chandler, 
tion for the previous question. Lewis Condict, Eleutheros Cooke, Cooper, Crane, 
Mr. STANBERRY rose, and requested the gentleman) Creighton, Daniel, Davenport, Dearborn, Denny, Dod- 
from South Carolina [Mr. McDurris}tostate uponhishonor| dridge, George Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, 
whether he believed the charge he had made against the| T. H. Hall, Hodges, Heister, Hughes, Kavanagh, Ken- 
Speaker to be untrue. dall, McDuffie, Thomas R. Mitchell, Muhlenberg, 
Mr. McDUFFIE said he regarded the question as an} Newton, Nuckolls, Pearce, Pendleton, Pitcher, Plum- 
insult to himself, and a gross aggravation of the outrage| mer, Potts, Randolph, Russel, Slade, Standifer, Taylor, 


> and indignity which that person had before offered to the| Tracy, Verplanck, Vinton, Wardwell, Washington, Wat- 
> House. mough, Wayne, Wheeler, Elisha Whittlesey, Edward D. 


The previous question was sustained—yeas 89, nays 41.| White, Williams, Young.--59. 
The yeas and nays having been ordered upon the adop-| _NAYS.—-Messrs. Archer, Arnold, Ashley, James 


| tion of the resolution, Bates, Beardsley, Bell, Bethune, James Blair, John 


The Clerk commenced calling the roll, in the order pre-| Blair, Boon, Bouck, Bouldin, John C. Brodhead, Bucher, 
scribed by the rules of the House; and, calling the name| Burd, Carr, Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, Clayten, Conner, 
of Jouw Quincy ApamMs, Coulter, Crawford, Warren R. Davis, Davan, Doubleday, 

Mr. A. rose, and asked to be excused from voting, for| Drayton, Fitzgerald, Ford, Foster, Gaither, Gilmore, 
the reasons assigned in a paper which he handed to the| Gordon, Griffin, William Hall, Hammons, Harper, Haw- 
Clerk, and which was read jn the following words: kins, Hoffman, Hogan, Horn, Howard, Hubbard, Ihrie, 

“Task to be excused from voting on the resolution, | Jarvis, Cave Johnson, Kennon, John King, Kerr, Lamar, 
believing it to be unconstitutional, inasmuch as it assumes} Lecompte, Lewis, Mann, Mardis, Mason, Mclntire, 
inferences of fact from words spoken by the member, with-| McKay, Newnan, Pierson, Polk, Rencher, Roane, A. H. 
out giving the words themselves; and the facts not being} Shepperd, Smith, Speight, Stephens, Francis Thomas, 
warranted, in my judgment, by the words which hedid use.”| Wiley Thompson, Vance, Ward, Weeks, Campbell P. 

The q estion was then taken, ‘* Shall Mr. Apams be| White, Wilde, Worthington.--74. 
excused’” and passed in the negative. The SPEAKER then read the rule of the House, by 

The question was again propounded from the Chair, | which every member is required to vote who is within the 
and the Clerk was ordered to call the roll. Having again} House when the question is put, and stated that it was the 
called the name of Mr. Apams, Mr. A. said, ‘‘I decline| duty of every member in the House to vote upon one side 
to answer.” or the other. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said he hoped the gentleman from| The putting of the question was resumed, and, by di- 
Massachusetts would be excused; and he moved that he| rection of the Speaker, the Clerk again called the name 
be excused. of Mr. Apams, and no response was made by Mr. A., who 

The SPEAKER. The House has just decided that he| remained in his seat. 
shall not be excused. Mr. DRAYTON said the present was a novel and, he 

Mr. ADAMS said he did not refuse to vote, from any| believed, an unprecedented case. The constitution had 
contumacy or disrespect to the House; but because he | authorized the House to establish rules for its government. 
had a ae to decline for conscientious reasons, and those | Under these rules every member in the House was bound 
reasons he had desired might be spread on the journals of|to vote. Besides the grave consideration of the violation 
the House. of the rules, this course might be attended with dangerous 

Mr. BOON observed that if the House put those rea-| consequences. Should the present example find imita- 
sons on the journal, and excuse the member, it would be/ tions, the legislative action of the House might be de- 
spreading on the journal its own condemnation. The | feated. He proposed to submit the following resolutions 
gentleman might have easily avoided voting by going out | on the subject, which he sent to the Clerk’s table, and re- 
of the House. quested might be read. They were as follows: 

Mr. ADAMS said he did not choose to be absent from| Resolved, That Joax Quincy Apams, a member from 
the House; he did not choose to shrink from his duty b Massachusetts, in refusing to vote when his name was 
such an expedient. He should have been glad to have called by the Clerk, after the House had rejected his ap- 
been saved the alternative, which a solemn sense of duty | plication to be excused from voting, for reasons assigned 
pe cr on him, of refusing to vote; but the House had| by him, has committed a breach of one of the rules of the 
refused his request to be excused, and he did not choose | House. 
toshrink from the alternative which that refusal imposed| Resolved, That acommittee be appointed for the purpose 
on him, by absenting himself from his seat. It was not|of inquiring and reporting to this House the course which 
his rights alone as a member, but the rights of all the|it ought to adopt in a case so novel and so important. 
members of this House, and the rights of the people| Mr. D. proceeded. He considered this the proper 

of the United States, which were concerned in the ques-| time to consider these resolutions. The course of legis- 
tion, and could not evade it. He regretted this state of| lation was completely stopped. Any proceeding in such 
things, but he must abide the consequences whatever they | case should be contemporaneous with the breach of the 
might be. , rule. Should this breach be passed over in silence, it 

Mr. WAYNE moved to reconsider the vote by which| might hereafter be in the power of a minority to defeat 
the gentleman was refused to be excused. the legislative functions of this body, by combining to- 


Mr. FOSTER said, if any member of the House might! gether in a similar refusal. It was from a deep sense of 
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duty, and with great regret and pain—unfeigned and un-| McIntire, McKay, Thomas R. Mitchell, Muhlenber 
affected—that he had offered these resolutions. Some|nan, Nuckolls, Pletion, Plummer, Polk, Reacher’ Bons 
such step appeared to him to be absolutely necessary. If|4. H. Shepperd, Smith, Speight, Standifer, Stephens, 
the House did not adopt them, it could only be from per-| Francis Thomas, Wiley Thompson, Verplanck, Ward. 
sonal respect towards that distinguished individual, or hots well, Wayne, Weeks, Campbell P. White, Wilde, Worth. 
a feeling that he was unwilling to suppose existed——a wil- ington. —92. 

lingness in the members to discharge themselves from| NAYS.--Messrs. Heman Allen, Allison, Appleton 
their obligations of duty. Arnold, Babcock, Banka, I. C. Bates, Briggs, Bullard, 


Pr WAT ingeiced pesca J the resolutions would| Burd, Burges, Choate, L. Condict, Eleutheros Cooke 
not interfere with the progress of the call. Cooper, Corwin, Crane, Creighton, Daniel, Dearborn, 
Mr. DRAYTON. Not necessarily. na E havent Ever ie vere 


Denny, George Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Everett, 
Mr. BURGES remarked, as the members must be call-| Hodges, Hughes, Kendall, McKennan, Newton, Pearce 
ed alphabetically, he would be glad to know whether any 


: Pendleton, Potts, Randolph, John Reed, Russel, Slade, 
subsequent name could be called without a breach of the | Southard, Taylor, Vance, Vinton, Watmough, Elisha 
rule, before the gentleman from Massachusetts had an- Whittlesey, Edward D. White, Williams.—44. 


swerecl. So the resolution censuring Mr. STansearr wa 

Mr. WAYNE was uncertain what would be the most |adopted. 
correct course, and he presumed others might be in a| It was then, on motion of Mr. ADAMS, resolved that 
similar situation. He moved to postpone the further con-|a committee of conference be appointed on the part of 
ps of the resolutions until to-morrow; which was|the says to meet a committee appointed by the Senate 
carried. on the differing votes of the two Houses on the tariff bil}, 

Mr. ARCHER inquired whether it was proper to re-| [The comnitios of conference on the part of the Hous 
ows — pene peper which had been offered by | of Representatives consisted of Messrs. Daarrox, Hor. 

e gentleman from Massachusetts. man, Gartner, Horn, and J. Dayrs. 

The SPEAKER said the question, so far as he knew, ; " ' 
was altogether an original one. 

Mr. COULTER thought, upon a question so vitally in- 
volving the power and dignity, of the House, time should | et we Bate senet thet - — rpceed to the 
be taken for consideration. For the double purpose of wna SOR. s ? Steere — h Senate, asking « 
giving the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams)|°°" aaa t ne ae eee o : ones de- 
time to reflect upon the proper course for himself, as to ve the 5 eee ane. tee f Pag o ae ee cey woe rela! 
enable the House to decide upon the correct course to be|° whe =v i a & il - ae ith 
pursued, he moved the House adjourn. B ve aa M 2 Se eclaiad a th Mone won 

The SPEAKER said the House had ordered the main conan so se See Pe ee eee 

uestion to be now put. The call upon the question has : 
on begun, but aot completed. He doubted whether a ey ee ae ane. p repost, that the 
a motion to sdjourn was in order. ouse a 7 ere to its disagreement to the amend- 

Mr. I. C. BATES said his learned and distinguished |™¢™** of the Senate.] 
colleague doubtless felt that he had good grounds for the RESOLUTIONS OF CENSURE. 
course he had adopted. It was due to him andtothe| The House resumed the consideration of the following re- 
House to proceed with deliberation. solutions, submitted on Wednesday by Mr. Drarroy, viz. 

Mr. ARNOLD never had more unpleasant feelings in| Resolved, That Joux Quixcr Apams, a member from 
all his life. He hoped-- Massachusetts, in refusing to vote when his name wa 

The SPEAKER said the House had ordered the main|called by the Clerk, after the House had rejected his ap- 
question to be now put, and, until it was decided, no de- ag eg to be excused from voting, for reasons assigned 
bate was in order. y him, has committed a breach of the rules of the House. 


Tavnspar, Jury 12. 


The question was taken on the motion to postpone the} Resolved, That a committee be eS a for the pur- 
t 


resolutions till to-morrow, and carried. pose of inquiring and reporting to this House the course 
The call then proceeded. which it ought to adopt in a case so novel and so important. 
When the namie of Mr. Dante was called, he movedto| Mr. DANIEL moved to lay them on the table. 
be excused from voting; which motion was negatived. On this motion Mr. SPEIGHT demanded the yeas and 
His name was again called, and he gave his vote in the | nays; which being taken, stood--yeas 59, nays 63. — 
negative. Mr. TAYLOR said he was unwilling, at this period of 
The name of Mr. EB. Warrriesey having been called, |the session, with a mass of important business before 
he asked to be excused from voting on the question, ‘‘be-|the House, to consume the day upon this question. It 
cause the resolution assumes the existence of facts not}could be taken up on Monday, when no bills could be 
proven nor attempted to be proven.” sent to the other House; he moved the postponement of the 
His request also was refused by the House; and his name | resolutions till Monday, and demanded the yeas and nays. 
being again called, he gave his vote. Mr. MERCER suggested to Mr. T. to modify his reso 
The resolution censuring Mr. Sransxnny was adopted | lution by substituting the first Monday in September next. 
by the following vote: The SPEAKER decided such a motion to be out of 
“ YEAS.—Messrs. Alexander, Archer, Ashley, John S.|order, the House having agreed to adjourn previous to 
Barbour, James Bates, Beardsley, Bell, Bethune, James that date. 
Blair, John Blair, Boon, Bouck, Bouldin, Branch, John| ‘The yeas and nays having been ordered on Mr. Tat 
C. Brodhead, Bucher, Cambreleng, Carr, Chandler, |ton’s motion, 
Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, Clayton, Conner, Coulter, Craig,} Mr. E. EVERETT moved a call of the House, obser’: 
Crawford, Davenport, Warren R. Davis, Dayan, Dewart, |ing that the last vote had been decided by a majority ° 
Doddridge, Doubleday, Drayton, Fitzgerald, Ford, Foster, | only two or three, and that, too, by changing votes after the 
Gaither, Gordon, Griffin, Thomas H. Hall, William Hall, |result was known. 
Hammons, Harper, Hawkins, Heister, Hoffman, Hogan,| The motion prevailed, and the House was called. 
Horn, Howard, Hubbard, thrie, Isacks, Jarvis, Cave John-| The further proceedings of the call having, on motion 
son, Kavanagh, Adam King, John King, Lamar, Lansing, |of Mr. HOFFMAN, been suspended, ; 
Lecompte, Lewis, Lyon, Mann, Mardis, Mason, McDuffie,|. Mr. WICKLIFFE said that he regretted the gentle: 
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he was not bound to vote. 
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man from New York had fixed upon Monday next, for 
the same reasons that he pares that the motion to lay 
the resolutions ou the table had failed. In what were the 
House now engared? They had been occupied seven 
months am! mor in one of the most laborious, most 

ing, and, he would add, one of the most dis- 
tressing sessions of Congress that the country had ever 
witnessed. And now they were occupied on a topic cal- 
culated to destroy all those feelings which they ought 
tocarry away with them from this place. On the day of 
se ion, when every irritating subject ought to be for- 
gotten, and nothing ought to prevail but feelings of har- 
mony and mutual good will, they would be called on to 
appoint a committee to inquire into the conduct of a bro- 
ther member, who conceived that on a particular occasion 
Had that occasion been of 
such a nature that a refusal to vote must put a stop to all 
legislation for the rest of the session, the case would 
be different. Did the gentleman from New York wish 
that they should take leave of the business of the ses- 
sion by an excited and angry discussion, in which the 
House was to be divided by lines of party distinction? 
Would he have the members separate under the feeling 
that such a contest was likely to engender? Could any 


) one wish that on the last three days, when they were 
») winding up the business of the session, it should be closed 


by acontest, from which no public good could possibly 
arise, and by which nothing but bad personal feeling was 
likely to be occasioned’ He thought it was much better 
to give the subject the go-by. When indeed some great 
question should arise, when a refusal to vote might jeo- 
pardize the interests and safety of the whole community, 
then it might be necessary and very proper to enforce 
the rules of the House. But no such case now pre- 
sented itself: and in the hope that the unpleasant feelings 
which had grown out of the present debate, might, du- 
ring the three remaining days, have time to subside, he 
would venture to renew the motion to lay the resolutions of 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Daarron] upon 
the table. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said that if the object of the mover was 
to save time, he would beg him to withdraw this motion. 
Mr. McD. would be the last person in that House to ob- 
serve rigor in enforcing its rules upon any member. But 
he could not consent that the resolutions should be laid on 
the table. The case which had arisen presented a novel 
question, which he hoped would be referred, sub silentio, 
to aselect committee. For himself, he was strongly in- 
clined to doubt the constitutional right of the House to 
enact any such rule. He was by no means sure that the 
House could compel any of its membersto vote when they 
scrupled the propriety of doing so. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts was responsible to his own constituents, and 
not to that House, as to the question whether he would 
vote or not. 

Mr. ADAMS said that this whole affair was a subject 
of great mortification to him. With respect, however, to 
the of the present resolution, the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. McD.] who had just taken his seat, 
seemed to suppose that it would pass of course. Mr. A. 
hoped that it would not pass, and that opportunity would 
be afforded him to show the reasons which prevented him 
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question at present before the House was on refetring = 
subject to a select committee. 

Mr. ADAMS inquired whether such a motion was now 
in order. The gentleman from South Carolina had mov- 
ed two resolutions, of which this was the second. How 
could the Speaker say that the second resolution was be- 
fore the House, when the first had not been acted upon? 

The SPEAKER replied that it was in order to move to 
refer both resolutions to a committee. 

Mr. TAYLOR inquired whether his motion for post- 
ponement had not been entertained. 

The SPEAKER replied that he thought the gentleman 
had withdrawn it, 

Mr. TAYLOR said he had not. 

Mr. ADAMS said that, on the motion to postpone the 
subject to Monday, he had nothing to say, except that it 
would produce a waste of time. 

Mr. E. EVERETT entreated the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Drarror] to withdraw the proposition he 
had offered. Mr. E. had been for seven years a member of 
that House, during which time he had witnessed innume- 
rable breaches of its rules; but he had never known a re- 
solution to be offered naming a particular individual as 
guilty of a breach of them. The rules of the House re- 
quired every member to be in his seat whenever a ques- 
tion was taken. How was that rule observed? How often 
did the House find itself without even a quorum to do 
business’ He wasconfident that the whole House would 
bear him witness that he spoke no more than the truth, 
when he said that there was not on that floor an individu- 
al to be found more regular, more attentive, more assidu- 
ous and laborious in the discharge of his public duty than 
his friend and colleague. And was he to be selected for 
a species of censure which never had been inflicted on 
any man since the foundation of the Government? What 
evil had resulted from his colleague’s declining to vote? 
The cail had gone on. The business of the House had 
not been suspended. He hoped the gentleman who mov- 
ed this resolution, considering how extremely odious it 
must be for the House to act upon it, would consent to 
withdraw it. 

Mr. DRAYTON now commenced to address the Chair, 
when 

Mr. ADAMS called him to order. The rule of the 
House required that a member, in addressing the Chair, 
should rise ‘‘ from his seat.” The gentleman from South 
Carolina was not complying with the rule. He had just 
risen from a seat which was not his own. 

The CHAIR replied that the gentleman from South 
Carolina was in order. The interpretation uniformly put 
upon the rule, to which the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts referred, had been that a member, when addressing 
the Chair, should rise up: but it did not prescribe in what 
part of the House he should do so. e 

Mr. DRAYTON said it was certainly his desire to con- 
form himself to the rules of the House. He had evei 
treated the gentleman from Massachusetts with that re- 
spect which, on various accounts, was due to him; and, 
though he could not but consider the conduct he had jusc 
exhibited as extremely uncourteous, he should pass it 
over, and would still treat the gentlgman respectfully. 
That gentleman seemed to be under the impression that 


from voting. The resolution began with naming him| he had offered sp erm resolution under the influence 
e 


personally, and affirming that he had been guilty of a} of party spirit-——a 
breach of the rules of the House, and thereupon it pro-| was as little tainted as most persons in that House. 


eling with which Mr. D. trusted he 
But 


posed that a committee should be appointed to inquire} he could assure the gentleman that he had been actuated 


what ought to be done on an occasion so novel and im-| by no personal feeling whatever. 
And was, then, a violation of a rule of that} feelings towards that gentleman had ever been those of 


portant. 


House a very novel and important matter? The gentle-| kindness and respect. 


man from South Carolina {Mr. Drarron] himself violated 


| one of the rules of the House when he made the motion. 


The SPEAKER said that it was not now in order to in- 
quire whether the member had been in order or not. The 


On the contrary, his 


Mr. D. had offered the resolution 
under a ae conviction that the most imperious duty 
demanded it from some member of the House; and, as 
no other gentleman had presented any resolution, he had 
offered his. It was true that the rules of the House were 
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often violated; but he regarded the present as a pecuhar | whether they could not put a mark of reprobatian on one 
case. Since the first Congress to that day, no instance | of the most attentive and diligent members of that House 
of such a breach of the rule had ever occurred. No] because he had been unable conscientiously to rote, an; 
member of that House, after having asked to be excused, | yet did not wish to desert his seat in the House? Mr. p 
and having been denied the permission, had ever refused | was utterly astonished. Yet he did not know but it woul 
to vote. be best to adopt the plan of not being astonished at any 
Mr. ADAMS inquired of the Chair whether the gen-| thing. He had hoped that, after such a tempestuous se. 
tleman was in order in discussing the merits of the reso-|sion, a disposition would have been shown, rather to rock 
lution. down their stormy passions into peace, and to put all thee 
The SPEAKER replied in the negative. exciting subjects to sleep once and forever. But, instea 
Mr. ADAMS said that he had himself always been stop- | of this, there seemed a spirit to prevail, which was ¢:. 
ped on such occasions. ceedingly voracious of them. 
The SPEAKER repeated its decision, that it was notin} Mr. WAYNE said that he would make one more efor 
order to discuss the merits of the resolution. to get rid of this subject. The resolution was intendej 
Mr. DRAYTON said that be had not conceived himself} to enforce the rules, where the conduct of a member wy 
as doing so; but he should submit to the decision of the | not contumacious, but conscientious. But two or thre 
Chair. He would, therefore, confine himself to stating | more votes had been wanting to lay it upon the table 


the substance of the reasons why he could not consent to} He would now propose that the motion for postponemen 
withdraw the resolution. 


order, pointed to report, in a general form, what ought to be 
The CHAIR required Mr. Rexp to put his question of| done in such circumstances. If the gentleman ot New 

order in writing. York would consent to withdraw his motion, Mr. 
Mr. REED said the gentleman was going into a long} would make a motion such as he had indicated. 

argument which did not relate to the resolution, or to the; Mr. TAYLOR said that he had made his motion wit 

question of postponement. a view to promote the public business, and he hope 
The SPEAKER replied that the gentleman had a right 

to state reasons why the consideration of this resolution | point. If, however, the gentleman from South Carolin 

should not be postponed to Monday. would modify his resolutions in the manner indicated by 
Mr. DRAYTON replied that to postpone the resolution | the gentleman from Georgia, he would withdraw his motion 

would be virtually to suppress it, because no time would; Mr. DRAYTON not doing so, 

be allowed for the committee to report, and for the House; Mr. WAYNE moved to lay the resolutions upon th 

to discuss the subject, which he considered a very im- | table. 

portant one. He repeated the declaration, that he was} Mr. CONNER demanded the yeas and nays; which be 

actuated by no personal feeling toward the gentleman | ing taken, stood as follows: yeas 89, nays 63. 

from Massachusetts. He had considered the duty impe-| So the resolutions were laid upon the table. 

rious on some one. He wished that some other member! Mr. DANIEL, from the committee to whom had bee 

had performed it. He had offered the resolution with | referred the bill from the Senate to have a stereotype! 


ey reluctance, but he should have been false to his duty | edition of the Laws of the United Stutes printed, as wel 
i 


ad he not done it. The subject ought so to be brought asthe several proposals to do the printing, made a repor, 
to the House, that an express:on of its judgment might be | and, in pursuance of instructions from the committee, mo 
given. If it should be postponed to Monday, this could | ed that the House should proceed to the consideration « 
not be done. the bill. 

Mr. BURGES said that he regretted extremely that! Upon which, a protracted conversation arose as to the 

the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Drarron] had precedence of the business of the House. 
not accorded the small request which had been made to| Mr. FOSTER moved to lay the motion on the table; 
him. It was not onerous, and the gentleman had been which prevailed—yeas 73, nays 69. 
obliged to labor for half an hour in endeavoring to justify, The bill for the relief of the officers and soldiers who 
himself for not complying with it. It must have been lost their property by the fire at Fort Delaware, com 
considered important that he should single out the gen-| ing up, 
tleman from Massachusetts to be made an example of.' Mr. WICKLIFFE remarked that the principle of th 
Otherwise, the gentleman would certainly have done | bill was altogether bad, or was at least doubtful: he di 
What the courtesy of his nature would have prompted | not wish, however, to have a discussion which might b 
him to do. But, instead of this, he chose that the action | prejudicial to the other business before the House. Ht 
of the House should be had, and that a report should be | moved to postpone it until to-morrow, but waived his m 
made, just as if the gentleman from Massachusetts stood | tion at the instance of Mr. DRAYTON, reserving his © 
out and menaced every thing that was dangerous and | jections until the bill should be on its final passage. 
dreadful. But how did this question of order arise? Not,; There being no quorum when the question was put‘ 
certainly, under a rule of the House: for the rule of the | ordering the bill to be engrossed for a third reading, 
House was that members should be called upon alpha-| Mr. WILDE moved a call of the House, which ¥# 
betically. Could he [Mr. B.] be called upon before Mr. | ordered; and after proceeding thereon, it was suspendet 
A. had answered to his name’? According to this, a gen-, and the bill was then ordered to a third reading. — 
tleman, whose name began with W, might he called| The amendments of the Senate to the harbor bill wert 
among those whose names began with A or B. There! read, and concurred in—yeas 77, nays 53. 

must have been a suspension of the rule before the resi-; ‘The House went into committee, and considered v# 


due of the roll could be called. When a gentleman ask- | ous bills, with which they were occupied until the adjout ie 


ed to be excused from voting, not out of contumacy, but! ment of the House. 

from conscience, the courtesy of the House ought alway s | 

io excuse him. Mr. B. opposed the postponement. It Suepase dean 23. 

went only to reiterate an angry discussion, at a time when 

nothing should prevail but mutual forgiveness and regard. | Mr. DRAYTON, from the managers appointed to ¢ 
Could it be intended that this resolution should be carried 


; duct the conference on the disagreement to the amet 
by a part of the House? Did gentlemen wish to see ments made by the Senate to the tariff, reported— 


should be withdrawn, that the preamble of the resolutioy : | 
Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, called Mr. Drarron to | should be dropped, and that a committee should be ap- 


that, in discussing it, gentlemen would be kept to th & 
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t the conferees had performed the duty assigned to 
yn that, after a full pod wi conference between the 
committees, upon all the matters submitted to them, the 
committee, on the part of the Senate, agreed to recom- 
mend to the Senate to recede from their several amend- 
ments, and to concur in the amendments which were 
made by the House to the amendments of the Senate. 


RULES OF PROCEEDING. 


Mr. SEMMES moved the following resolution; which 
was read, and laid on the table: 

Resolved, That when an amendment is pending, and 
the previous uestion is called and sustained, the ques- 
tion shall be first taken on the amendment, and then on 
the main question; but when the previous question is not 
sustained, the subject under consideration shall not be 
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FOSTER, and was advocated by Mr. DENNY; where- 
upon, to cut off further debate, Mr. SPEIGHT moved 
the previous question, which motion was arrested by the 
House, on motion of Mr. TAYLOR, proceeding to the or- 
ders of the day. 

The act to exempt merchandise under certain circum- 
stances from the operation of the tariff law of 1828, being 
pending for its third reading, 

Mr. McDUFFIE remarked that there was a very im- 
portant principle involved in this bill, and he thought it 
ought to be postponed to the next Congress, that it might 
be then fully discussed. He moved to lay it on the table; 
which prevailed--yeas 73, nays 41. 

The act to alter the bridge and draw over the Potomac, 
coming up for its third reading, 

Mr. BELL moved to lay it on the table; which was re- 


postponed, but remain before the House in the same state. jected—yeas 47, nays 74. 


Mr. ADAMS moved the following; which was read, and | 


laid on the table: 
Resolved, 


Mr. WICKLIFFE then remarked that the subject had 


been so often discussed, that he thought it only a waste of 


That the following be added to the standing | time now to debate it; and he moved the previous ques- 


rules and orders for conducting business in the House of | tion; but in consequence of the refusal of some of the op- 
Representatives of the United States, to follow next af-| ponents of the bill to vote, (thereby preventing a quo- 
ter the twenty-first rule: If a member be called to order | rum, ) he subsequently withdrew the motion, and the bill 
for words spoken in debate, the person calling him to | was read a third time, and passed—yeas 71, nays 44. 
order shall repeat the words excepted to, and they shall} The act making appropriations for the final settlement 
be taken down in writing at the Clerk’s table; and no/ of the claims of the several States for interest on advan- 
member shall be held to answer, or be subject to the cen- | ces to the United States during the last war, was, after a 
sure of the House for words spoken in debate, if any | protracted debate, read a third time, and passed. 

other member has spoken, or other business has interven- The House resolved to meet at six o’clock A. M. on 
ed after the words spoken, and before exception to them | Monday next, for the despatch of business: a variety of 
shall have been taken. — bills were passed. The House then took a recess 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIC CANAL. until five o’clock. 


5 ; : EVENING SESSION. 

Mr. STEWART presented ® memorial of inhabitants The House received communications from the Presi- 
of the State of Pennsylvania, praying Congress to au-| dene stating that he had approved and signed various bills. 
thorize a subscription of one million of dollars towards| “4 message from the Senate signified their adherence 
constructing the western section of the Chesapeake and | 1 their amendments to the bill for the relief of sundry 
Ohio canal. ; a ‘ : invalid pensioners: whereupon, the House agreed to re- 

Mr. 8. having expressed his intention to move its re-} ..46. 
ference, together with the resolution of the Pennsylvania| “ye 1s. nporn’s resolution in reference to the print- 
Legislature on the same subject, at an early period of the ing of the instructions of the Government to Captain 
next session, to the Committee on Intergal Improvements, Downes was debated for a considerable time. It was urg- 
from which he had reason to expect a favorable report, | eq that although it might not be thought expedient to 

Mr. MERCER, chairman of the Committee on Internal | publish, at present, the despatches of Captain Downes, 
Improvements, stated the reasons why the subject had | 1 ti) fuller accounts should have been received from him, 
not been acted on during the present session. A memo-|it was due to the Government to vindicate it from calum.- 
rial from the Board of Directors had been referred to the ny, to give to the public the instructions it had issued. It 
committee in the Senate, where it remained undisposed | ,,., contended, on the other hand, that to publish the 
of. The subject was of great importance, and would no instructions, and suppress the despatches, might lead to 
doubt receive due attention at the next session. unjust and injurious surmises with respect to the Commo- 

The memorial was then laid on the table. dore’s conduct: either the whole ought to be given, or 
_ The remainder of the day was spent in acting on a va- none. The motion to print failed. 
nety of private bills. Mr. ADAMS moved to lay the resolution respecting 

ithe fast day (in the form it had assumed by the amend- 
| ment of Mr. Betz) upon the table; but there was not a 
! | quorum to agree to the motion. 
The |" The House adjourned at nine o’clock P. M. 


Satrurpay, Jury 14. 


A great many subjects were disposed of to-day. 
following were the principal: 

Mr. ARCHER, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, | 
read a report, praying that the committee be discharged | 
from the further consideration of the documents, &c. in| On motion of Mr. MASON, the seventeenth rule, for 
relation to Captain Downes, which had been referred to| the purpose of presenting to the President, for his signa- 
them, as further information was expected from him on| ture, three enrolled bills, not previously sent, was sus- 
the subject. pended. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. Campretenc, tohave| The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
printed 10,000 copies of the President’s veto to the bill | submitted by Mr. Campretene, for the printing of 10,000 
rechartering the Bank of the United States, comin up, , copies of the message of the President, returning the bill 

Mr. E. WHITTLESEY moved as an amendment there- to modify and renew the charter of the Bank of the Unit- 
to, that that part of Secretary McLane’s report, presented | ed States. 
at the meeting of Congress, which contained his views in| The question recurring on the amendment of Mr. 
relation to the bank, should also be printed, and append- 'Wuirtteser to append thereto the views on the same 
ed to the veto message This motion was opposed by | subject reported in the annual communication of the Se- 
Messrs, BEARDSLEY, CAMBRELENG, ARCHER, and | cretary of the Treasury, (Mr. McLane, ) 


Monpay, Jury 16.—6 A. M. 
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Mr. McDUFFIE expressed his hope that the member 
from Ohio would withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY declined doing so; but said he 
would not press the subject to a decision on the question, 
against the evident wish of the House. 

The amendment of Mr. W. was then negatived, and the 
resolution of Mr. Campnre.sne carried without a division. 

A committee was then, on motion of Mr. POLK, ap- 
pointed, on the of this House, to join such committee 
as may be appointed on the part of the Senate, to wait 
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on the President of the United States, and notify hin 
that, unless he have other communications to make tp 
the two Houses of Congress, they are ready to adjourn, 

Shortly after which, Mr. POLK and Mr. FINDLAY, a 
the committee, proceeded to the President, and hay; 
returned, Mr. POLK communicated to the House tha 
they had waited accordingly on the President, who in. 
formed them that he had no other'message or communica. 
tion to make to the House; and, on motion, 

The House thereafter immediately adjourned. 
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Mr. DERNE said it. 
feltcompelled, by ¢onsiderations arising from the si 

he occupied, to say” a defence of a policy, 
deeply interesting not only to the State he in part - 
ae but to the whele nation. The importance of this 
subject is at this time, said Mr. D., greatly enhanced, 
from its connexion with the serious aspect which affairs 
have assumed in a certain quarter of our country, and 
from the peculiar attitude in which the nation is placed 
by the extingwi of the national debt; we all feel 
and acknowledge this importance. Our endeavor ought 
to be to settle this great question now upon broad na- 
tional principles, uninfluenced by sectional views, or con- 
siderations of a geographical character. Our attention 
should be directed to the general welfare and condition 
of the whole country. I do not pretend to be more free 
from the influence of sectional feelings than other gentle- 
men, but if I know my own mind, I can safely say ‘that, 
in reference to the great question before us, Lam govern- 
ed in my views by what I firmly believe will best pro- 
mote the prosperity and independence of our country. 

In the wide range which this discussion has taken, we 
have been favored with various refined theories of poli- 
tical economy, which are better calculated to bewilder 
the mind than to lead it to any useful practical conclu- 
sions. Ido not think it requires, in order to settle this 
question correctly, a profound knowledge of the arcana of 
political economy, nor to be deeply versed in the refined 
speculations of the Smiths, Ricardos, Coopers, and a host 
of other writers upon the subject. The question before 
us is one upon which, inmy judgment, plain practical 
common sense observation will enable us to arrive at a 
correct decision; it is one easily understood by the hum- 
blest man in the community. The true question, notwith- 
standing all that bas been said, and although it has been 
called **a delusion,” is-shall we prefer yt productions 
of foreign labor and-foreign countries to the produc- 
tions of our own citizens, and of our own country? Shall 
we protect and foster the industry of our own citizens, 
or shall we permit it to be destroyed by an unequal and 
unfair competition with foreigners? In the proportion 
that foreigners throw into our market their productions, 
in the same proportion is the industry of our own coun- 
try impaired, and the laboring class deprived of the means 
of subsistence; and foreign labor takes the place of our 
own. If the foreign manufacturers glut our market with 
their manufactures, we become the principal sufferers. 
How to protect ourselves, how to protect the industry of 
our own citizens, and encourage labor, how to rescue us 
‘rom a dependence upon foreigners, is the great object 
of the American system, and the true foundation of the 
wealth of the nation. 

We all agree that labor, workmanship, is wealth. Na- 
tons are made of individuals; national wealth is made up 
of individual labor and workmanship; diminish fabor, 
throw it out of employment, and you diminish national 
wealth. If you substitute foreign labor for our own, you 
increase foreign wealth at the expense of our own nation. 
Throw ten or twenty thousand laborers out of employ- 
ment, by introducing the produce of foreign laborers, and 
you inflict a serious injury upon the country, and confer 
a corresponding benefit upon the foreign country. That 
community is always the most prosperous in which there 
is full employment of labor. Those are wise measures of 
a Government which add to the means of employing in- 
dustry, and equally wise are those which tend to preserve 
Vox. VIII. 
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NY ON THE TARIFF. 


ania, on the subject of the tariff, delivered in the House of Repre- 
y Omitted in its proper place, and is therefore inserted here} 


or protect the productive industry of the country from the 
injuri of foreign regulations, from ruinousand 
contest with foreign industry, and from a despe- 
rate competition with foreign bankrupts or foreign pauper 
labor in our owe market. Such a policy is wise, it is dic- 
tated by sound sense, by the universal principle of self- 
preservation, and is pursued by every intelligent nation. 
Labor must find something to rate upon; it is in the 
power, and it is the duty, of a wise Government to aid 
in giving such a direction to labor as shall best promot€ 
the interests of the country; and those interests are best 
promoted when the labor of the citizens is judiciously 
employed upon the resources of the country. Strictly 
speaking, it may be said that the basis of the wealth and 
power of a nation consists in its internal resources, phy- 
sical, moral, and intellectual; these mutually aid each 
other. Physical resources call for, invite the exercise of, 
and furnish employment to, the intellectual and moral 
energies of a people intrusted with them. These intellec- 
tual and moral energies are stimulated to devise new modes 
and facilities for judiciously and most advantageously deve- 
loping the physical resources, so that the nation shall derive 
from them in the fullest manner all the benefits which they 
are calculated to confer. Unless the nation avails itself of 
these resources, the possession of them is of no account. 
Great Britain has often been referred to as furnishing 
evidence of the correctness of the protective policy. Look 
at her resources, her policy, and lee condition. A small 
island, but rich in internal resources, abounding in coal 
and-iron, the foundation of her gigantic power, possess- 
ing in abundance lead, tin, copper, salt, various minerals, 
and valuable earths and raw materials, constituting the 
basis of her extensive manufactures. These have led to 
the construction of numerous turnpike roads, canals, rail- 
roads, and of all the facilities for travelling, transportation, 
and inland communication. Trace the history of that 
kingdom, and you will be satisfied that she has derived her 
power and her wealth from her internal resources, her 
coal, iron, and minerals, called into operation and fully 
developed by a judicious system of legislation, commenc- 
ed at an early period, and followed up tothe present day, 
adding every year to her power, and enabling her suc- 
cessfully to resist the combined powers of the continent 
arrayed against her; her manufactures and internal improve- 
ments advance together towards perfection, while her 
commerce stretches into every part of the world. The 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Brrr] thinks that the 
power and wealth of Great Britain are not owing to the 
protective policy, but he has not told us what is the true 
cause; although he has pictured her power, and wealth, 
and prosperouscondition in the strongest colors, yet he con- 
tends that these are not evidence of a just Government. 
Sir, they are evidence of a wise Government protecting 
the industry of her own people: this has enabled her to 
maintain large armies, to carry on and sustain herself in the 
numerous and protracted wars in which she has been 
engaged; to subsidize one half of Europe against the 
other, and at other times to resist the combined efforts of 
the-nations of the continent. Whence could she have 
acquired the means, how could her people have sustained 
the burdens, had not the Government given every protec- 
tion to the industry of the country, and encouraged the 
people to rely on and improve their own resources? Sir, 
the monuments of art and improvement alluded to by the 
gentleman from Tennessee, if not evidence of a just Gov- 
ernment, are not evidence of injustice and oppression, 
but ofa wise, enlightened, and sound invigorating policy, 
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calling’ into operation the labor, skill, industry, and intel- 
ligence of the people. If these results have not been 
produced by legislation, to what cause can they be as- 
cribed? It is impossible to discover any other. adequate 
cause. Oppressive as.is the British Government in a po- 
litical point of view, with a national debt amounting to a 
sum almost incalculable, yet, under the paternal care, un- 
tiring vigilance, and determined perseverance in the pro- 
tective policy, the means of the nation have kept pace 
with the accumulationof the. public burdens, -and she 
has advanced in manufactures, intelligence, arts, com- 
merce, and power. Suppose the British Government 
had abandoned this policy years ago; suppose she had 
withdrawn protection; what would have been her condi- 
tion at this time? of what value would be her inexhausti- 
ble resources’ how could she have sustained herself 
against her numerous foes? By adhering to it rigidly she 
is now.able to prostrate the industry of every other na- 
tion. The gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Brxx,) has 
oken of her protective policy as productive of paupers; 
 thiese he thinks are the effect of British policy. It is true 
there are a great number of paupers in Great Britain, 
but they haye not been produced by her protective po- 
ficy. Her debt and her paupers have been caused by 
her long wars, competition. with the industry of other na- 
tions, labor-saving machinery, her continental policy, and 
her limited territory. If the gentleman’s position be 
sound, an abandonment of the protective system would 
diminish the paupers. Can any gentleman believe that? 
would not such a proceeding quadruple her paupers in 
four years? If she were to remove the protection now 
afforded to her people, she would soon number millions 
of paupers where she now has thousands. 

Sir, look at the effect produced by removing the re- 
strictions upon the glove trade: large importations of 
gloves-were made from France; thousands of glovers, thus 
deprived of employment, were reduced to pauperism and 
starvation. Ifsuch were the effects in relation to the 
glovers, what would be the consequence if the same po- 
licy should be adopted with all other manufacturers? She 
would become a nation of paupers. The paupers of 
Great Britain are as much opposed to our tariff as are 
the advocates of free trade on this floor. If British pau- 
pers have any claim onthe sympathies of this House, re- 
peal the tariff, and you will soon reduce the number of 
paupers in England, by giving to them increased employ- 
ment; but recollect you will reduce the industrious labo- 
rer and mechanic of our country to poverty. The now pau- 
pers of Great Britain will then supply us with all the manu- 
factures and productions which we now receive from our 
workmen. Break down the woollen business in our coun- 


try, and you will diffuse joy and gladness among the half- 
famished operatives of Huddersfie'd and Leeds, and the 
clothing districts of the west of England; you will give 
immediate relief to the whole woollen trade of Great 


Britain. So depressed has the woollen business become 
in England, that the most industrious workman cannot 
earn sufficient to support himself upon the meanest and 
coarsest fare; the deficiency in his earnings is supplied 
by parochial allowances. The woollen trade with the 
United States will support half a million of these paupers 
at the rate they are now subsisted in England. 

The power which Great Britain has thus acquired has 
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giving an elevation of character to the people, and an im. 
petus to their efforts. Sir, we are rich in every thing 
calculated to enable us to rival, and ina few years surpass 
her in wealth and power. Bat, sir, we must not permit 
these elements of power and wealth which we possess in 
such an eminent degree to remain inert, to lie dormant; to 
be serviceable, they must be brought into active operation. 
The physical resources with which a beneficent Provi- 
dence has so abundantly blessed our country wil! be of no 
value to us unless we endeavor to make a proper use of 
them, and protect ourselves in the enjoyment of them; to 
de so is alike our sacred and bounden duty and our true 
interest. The protective policy must extend not only 
to our political institutions and civil rights, but to the pro. 
ductive industry and labor of the people. Political and 
civil liberty, wrhout protection of the labor of the citizen, 
amounts to nothing more than the liberty to starve, or 
liberty to live in ignorance, idleness, and poverty. 

We have arrived, Mr. Chairman, at a period favorable 
for a correct decision upon this important question, when 
itcan be adjusted and settled on a proper and permanent 
basis. Heretofore, from the earliest period of our bistory, 
our legislation has been influenced more or less by our 
commercial connexion with other parts of the world—» 
connexion which originated with our colonial condition, 
and which was kept up by the influence of the mercan- 
tile system of policy under which our Government went 
into operation, and by the weight of the national debt, 
which we were taught to believe would be more easily 
paid by taxing the consumption of the country supplied 
from foreign labor by imports, The mercantile system 
has always predominated; it was natural that it should; it 
was engrafted on the colonies, they grew up under it, and, 
when separated from the parent stock, it continued to be 


considered as the best policy; our leading and intelligent 


men had been educated under it. Foreign commerce 
was consequently esteemed as the great if not only source 
of national wealth; from it a large revenue was derived 
apparently from the merchants and foreigners, but which 
eventually came from the pockets of the consumer. From 
these causes, foreign ecommerce obtained over this Gor- 


etnment a paramount influence, and has given a direction . 


to much of its legislation and controlled its policy 
Foreign commerce soon secured through the Go 
ernment the most ample protection, and to this day en 
joys a greater protection than all the other great interests 
of the country taken together; and yet commercial men 
are the first and the loudest to complain when it is pro- 
| posed to extend protection to other pursuits—to the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing interests- 

I have said, sir, that a favorable period has arrived for 
the proper adjustment of the policy for thiscountry. We 
are at peace with the whole commereial world; our na 
tional debt paid; the labor of our own citizens mor 

| than adequate to supply the country with its clothing, sub 
| sistence, and means of defence. What, then, should be 
jour policy? Should it not be adapted to the enterprising 
character of the people, to their intelligence, to the in 
| ternal condition, physical resources, and capacity of our 
;country—of the whole country? Should we not exer! 
|every effort to develop these resources as rapidly, and 
| to the fullest extent that the interests, wants, enterprise, 
and increasing intelligence of the people will justify’ | 


been, and will be still further, checked by the United | consider that such a policy has already been commenced, 
States, if we be firm and true to our own interests. We | adopted at a time when, perhaps, more liberal principles 
are nearly equal to her in population, our citizens are not | prevailed in this body, and received the sanction of dis 
inferior in skill and machinery, superior in inventive | tinguished and enlightened statesmen from that part ol 
genius, bolder in enterprise, and as persevering in in-| the country in which it is now most violently opposed. 
dustry; our resources boundless, our soil fertile, climate | Having experienced the benefits of this policy, the cout- 
salubrious, intelligence is more generally diffused among try having prospered under it in an unexampled degree, 
the people, our happy form of free Government giving | why shall we change it? Cui bono? Should we not pause 
every security to property and person, our civil and re-!long before we destroy a system already deeply rooted, 
ligious institutions organized upon better principles, and | and so beneficial? Sir, we need not look even to Gres 
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and convincing illustration of the benefits 
Qur own brief history is replete with sound 
this subject. We have risen from a state of 
itical and commercial, to entire 

cei get and to the enjoyment of the right 
a our own commercial relations. 


a colonial condition, the trade and manufac- 
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tures of the colonists were restricted, prohibited, and 


made subservient to the interests and wishes of British 
traders and manufactirers, Why shall we now legislate 
to return to that state of colonial dependence—to a de- 
pendence upon foreign labor for comforts, conveniencies, 
necessaries, and useful productions, when all are within 
our reach in our own country, and can be advantageously 

roduced by the industry and labor of our own citizens, 
if properly protected’ Why shall we pay profits of labor 
to sustain foreigners, when it may be usefully distributed 
among our own mechanics and citizens? Shall we impo- 
verish ourselves by paying profits to foreigners? They 
send their goods here for their own advantage, and often, 
after supplying their customers and the demand at home, 
ship their refuse or surplus stock to be sold in this coun- 
try. Iwould ask the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Brit,] who seems so unwilling that any profits of labor 
should be retained in this country, whether it is his desire 
that the profits of labor should be taken from us and given 
to foreigners? The argument of the gentleman has inge- 

ity to recommend it, but it seems to me to partake of a 
sectional character rather than national. He tells us that 
the profits of labor in one part or district are derived or 
abstracted from the labor of another district: it is a sys- 
tem of pillaging and plundering each other. For sake of 
the argument, admit this statement of the case to be true: 
whence does England derive the profits of herlabor? Are 
not the profits which her manufacturers make from the 
products of their labor, sent to the United States, ‘*ab- 
stracted,” to use the gentleman’s term, from the labor 
and earnings of our mechanics? And yet he is willing that 
this state of things should continue; that the millions which 
England now receives should continue to be abstracted 
from the industry of this country to add to the profits of 
herlabor. Thisis all legitimate, while here the profits of 
labor, in one part, is considered as so much plundered 
from that of another. Carry this principle out: the manu- 
facturers of one district acquire their profits by plunder- 
ing others, one from another, and the whole from the 
planter; but he does not tell us from whom the planter 
plunders his profits, Of this the gentleman from Tennes- 
see complains, and his remedy is, that we should be plun- 
dered by the manufacturers of Great Britain and other fo- 
reign countries. 

Now, sir, to prevent the British and foreign manufac- 
turers from abstracting from the profits of the labor of our 
mechanics, farmers, and tradesmen, is the object of the 
American ee: The gentleman from Tennessee thinks 


that inequality in profits was owing to the legislation of | 


this Government, and this has produced distraction in a 
certain portion of the country. Sir, there is a mistake 
here: our legislation is to operate equally upon the whole 
country, But a difference in the profits of labor may be, 
and is, caused by many other circumstances. Difference 
in soil will make a difference in the quantity and quality 
of agricultural productions. ‘The impoverished and ex- 
hausted lands of South Carolina will not yield to the same 
labor an equal quantity of cotton with the fresh and fer- 
tile lands of Alabama, Mississippi, or Louisiana. Then, 
again, there may be difference in skill, in management, in 
economy, in intelligence, in practical industry, and in the 
application of labor: all these produce inequality in the pro- 
fits, and not the legislation of the Government. 

The gentleman from Tennessee denies that the coun- 
try is in a prosperous condition, and says, when we speak 


ment in its favor: she furnishes, however, |of the prosperity of the country, we mean the tariff States, 


or particular parts, districts, or towns. Ido not know what 
evidence will satisfy the gentleman. Accounts of the pros- 
rity of the country reach us from all quarters. We 
ear of it from the Chief istrate of the nation, and it 
is reiterated from Maine to the Balize; our own eyes wit- 
ness the general prosperity. But the gentleman says it is 
not so, even in parts of the country in which it is sup- 
posed the American system operates beneficially; that 


ach Pennsylvania, with which he was somewhat acquaint- 


ed, exhibited the effects of the iron rule of their masters. 
Sir, I was surprised at the declaration of the gentleman. 
The term ‘‘masters” suits a slave region, not that of tree- 
men; we acknowledge no masters there. If by ‘iron 
rule” is meant an oppressive system, and that West Penn- 
sylvania was suffering under it, I cannot understand upon 
what basis the gentleman has made the assertion, or has 
founded his opinion: itis certainly contrary to my obser- 
vation and to the evidence. The selection of West Penn- 
sylvania as oppressed by the American system was unfor- 
tunate. If any portion of Pennsylvania is more. prospe- 
rous at this time than another, it isthe western portion; and 
it furnishes the strongest evidence, and the only evidence 
which could be desired, to establish the truth of what I 
here assert. Sir, the whole land is smiling, the busy 
hum of industry pervades it; there are no idlers, no pau- 
pers there; employment is given to all, and all feel the 
beneficial effects of the American system. Can that be 
called an ‘‘iron rule” under which the people are bappy, 
contented, cheerful, and industrious? Sir, that country 
is ina most prosperous condition. New towns and vil- 
lages springing up in various parts of it, farms opening in 
every quarter, turnpike and improved roads intersect it 
in every direction, and, with canals and numerous steam- 
boats and noble rivers, furnish positive evidence of an ac- 
tive internalcommerce. These and other improvements, 
and an increasing population and universal employment, 
give unequivocal proof of the prosperity of that portion 
of Pennsylvania to which the gentleman from Tennessee. 
alluded, as exhibiting effects of an “‘iron rule.” The 
gentleman’s argument is contradicted by the evidence of 
our own senses. Look abroad upon the face of the whole 
country; general prosperity meets the eye from every di- 
rection, population increasing, lands improving, labor ev- 
ery where employed. It is true, sir, that those States which 
advocate the encouragement and protection of American 
industry instead of foreign, may, and { believe do, present 
evidences of greater prosperity than several other States. 
This difference, however, is not to be ascribed to the le- 
gislation of the General Government, but to a wise and 
liberal State legislation. What gives to New York, Ohio, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania the appearances of greater 
prosperity than are to be met with in Virginia, or South 
Carolina, or any other Southern State ? The public spi- 
rit of the citizens, seconded and called forth by a wise, ju- 
dicious, and liberal policy on the part of the State Govern- 
ments, has caused those States to flourish;they havenot been 
slumbering over their resources, nor have they been idle 
spectators of the march of internal improvement in other 
States; they have by their improvements in roads, canals, 
turnpikes, rail-roads, bridges, and other public works, 
given an impulse to the enterprise of their citizens and a 
stimulus to their industry. Other States to the south of us 
may pursue a different policy, but then they must not 
complain that Pennsylvania has outstripped them in pros- 
perity, nor attribute to partial legislation of the General 
Government that which is the natural result of an en- 
lightened practical State policy, running parallel with the 
intelligence and public spirit of the people. We ask 
nothing from the General Government but what is their 
duty to render—protection to the industry of the whole 
country from a desperate and unequal competition with 
foreigners, and protected by foreign Governments whose 
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interest is to ruin the free working class of this country, 
and reduce us to a state of colonial dependence. 

The gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Bexx) finds an- 
other objection to the American system in what he ima- 
gines a tendency to concentrate in a few districts or States 
the whole manufactures of the country, particularly wool- 
len, cotton, and iron. I cannot perceive any such tenden- 
cy in the system, but directly the reverse; its objectis to 
encourage and protect manufacturing establishments in 
every part of the Union. [ think the gentleman was by.no 
means fortunate in referring to cotton, woollen, and iron 
manufactures to support his position. Of all the manu- 
factures of the country, these are the most generally dif- 
fused, or may be; we find them established in all parts o 
the country, in the Northern States, Southern States, mid- 
dle and Western States. The establishments themselves 
must necessarily have particular locations. These are 
not the result of our legislation, but depend on the facili- 
ties for manufacturing raw materials—power, (water or 
steam, ) subsistence; where these happen to exist in vicinity, 
or can conveniently be brought to each other, thefe manu- 
facturing establishments may be advantageously erected. 
Wool can be procuced and woollens manufactured in ev- 
ery State in this Union. Cotton, although confined toa par- 
ticular section, can’be manufactured every where. Iron 
is found in rich abundance in most of the States, and all 
possess facilities tor manufacturing. Give encouragement 
and protection to manufactures, and you will assuredly 
cause them to spread every where. Adopt in its fullest 
extent what is so often called the American system, and 
you will not have to complain that manufactures are .con- 
fined to New England, New York, or Pennsylvania. 

The best evidence of the correctness of the protective 
policy is derived from the success which has attended it 
wherever it has been fairly and fully in operation. But 
the gentleman from Tennessee seems to think that be- 
cause European nations have adopted a protective policy, 
the efforts of the friends of American industry are to 
engraft on this country what he terms, ‘the European 
system,” a system to raise up “‘capitalists.” Sir, we have 
nothing to do with **European systems,” ours is the Ame- 
rican system, for the protection of American industry and 
labor against foreign rivals, and can be supported by ar- 
guments’ not drawn from European policy; arguments 
conclusive on the subject can be adduced from the very 
nature of our country, our institutions, the character of 
our citizens, and from the dictates of self-preservation. 
Wecannot now be mistaken, for what was once argu- 
ment is how our happy experience. 

The gentleman ingeniously urged as an objection to our 
protective policy, that it tended to produce capitalists, 
which is the European system; “that the capitalists or 


bankers of Europe controlled the Governments there.” 
The protective policy in all countries ought to extend to 
the great leading interests, viz: manufactures, agriculture, 


and commerce. The gentleman is willing to admit that 
European capitalists have not been produced by the pro- 
tection afforded to manufactures; we must then look for 
them under the protection given to agriculture, or to com- 
merce. It will not be pretended that farmers were con- 
verted into capitalists by the protection of their labor and 
produce; this is too clear to admit ofadoubt. The argu- 
ment, then, of the gentleman can only be applied to the 
protection given to commerce. This has produced cap- 
italists every where; the protection of commercial pur- 
suits has caused men suddenly to amass wealth and cap- 
ital, not only in Europe but also in the United States. 
Commerce has enabled a few men in Europe to acquire 
immense fortunes, who, in the opinion of the gentleman, 
are able to control the Governments. Now, sir, must 
protection of commerce be abandoned to prevent capital- 
ists from springing up? Capital will always flow into 
channels whieh are protected; your stars and your stripes 
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insured protection to the commercial capital; under this 
eo the mercantile m has become powerful; we 

ve been dazzled by oer of wealth, and an 
immense trade, have neglected the more 


substantial dale a national wealth, agriculture, and many. 
factures. Give and adequate protection to these 
great interests, and you will melt down the mass of capital 
which has accumulated with those en d in foreign 
commerce, who have abstracted so largely from the labo; 
of others to enrich themselves; and thas you will diffuse 
wealth through the whole country. There will never 
then be the same inequality as that which existed before 
the late war, when the whole capital of the country was 
in the possession or under the control of comparatively x 
few merchants, who could elevate or depress public cre- 
dit at their pleasure to suit their profit. The true policy 
now is, to raise the country above its foreign commerci:) 
connexions, add to its wealth from its own internal re. 
sources, and give property a distribution among the labor. 
ing classes, protect them in their employments, und give 
encouragement to their enterprise, Jabor, and skill; and 
thus prevent the accumulation in the hands ofa few mer. 
chants on the sea-board. 

The gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Bett) calls the 
protective system a stimulus to individual accumulation 
and inequality. ‘This system, as applied to manufactures, 
has never produced capitalists in any country, certainly 
not in this. This tendency or wish to accumulate, of which 
he complains, will always exist; it is inseparable from our 
natures; you cannot divest men of it, no legislation will 
eradicate it. The gentleman thinks that the protective 
policy peculiarly aids this disposition, Suppose it does! 
what have we to fear? The apprehensions of the gentle. 
man, if even well-founded, arise from his viewing the sub- 
jectas connected with European, monarchial, and aristo- 
cratic institutions and policy, and not with American. 
We have no rights‘of primogeniture which give to one 
the accumulation of years, but we have our statutes of 
distribution; fortunes are amassed and dispersed, gains 
are distributed, the process of accumulation and distribu- 
tion is going on every moment. | : 

It isthe American, not the European system for which 
I contend. Let us look athome. In that year of abun- 
dance (1824) to which the gentleman has alluded, in 
which he says the oppression complained of was ‘‘ one of 
abundance—of cheapness of subsistence,”’the great and 
true cause of complaint was the want of empleyment—the 
want of purchasers. In those miscalled cheap times, it 
was more difficult for the poor and industrious laborer to 
obtain the means of living than it is now. If it were the 
abundance of subsistence which produced at that time the 
distress in tfat part of the country in which T reside, why 
do we not hear of complaints at the present time’ ‘There 
is no scarcity. That year of abundance, the gentleman 
says, was a year of felicity, and ought not to have pro- 
duced complaint. tf the argument be good which he 
derives from that ‘‘ year of abundance” of the staple pro- 
ductions of our part of the country, and his conclusion 
just, so must also be the argument and the conclusion 
derived from the abundance of the staple productions of 
any other portion of the country. Therefore, the distress 
complained of in South Carolina must be owing to the 
abundance of her staple commodity, and not to the opera- 
tion of the protective policy. The gentleman further 
observed, that in 1824 the low prices were produced by 
the revival of trade; other gentlemen think that the revi: 
val of trade causes high prices. According to the gen- 
tleman from New York, (Mr. Camanexene, ) the revival of 
trade increased the price of iron from nine pounds in 1813, 
to thirteen pounds in 1814, and to fourteen pounds’ in 
1815. [See Mr. Campretenc’s Review of Tariff.) This 
revival of trade furnishes a very convenient argument; 't 


| makes articles cheaper, or enhances the price, just as gen 
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the naked? Will you feed the hungry? Will you, by this 


measure, stimulate enterprise? to the wealth of the 
nation? Will it increase the productions of the country? 
Will it add one more pound of cotton to the millions of 
s already glutting the market? Will it bring more 
eotton land under cultivation, when the production now 
greatly exceeds the demand? and will this add one cent to 
the price? What answers can the gentleman give to these 
questions? They are obvious. What is gained? Why, 
ruin! destruction to the industrious working class in-the 
United States, and a submission to foreign capitalists and 
regulations! 
sands of the mechanics, manufacturers, and laborers in 
Pennsylvania, New York, New England, and elsewhere, 
to change their occupations and turn to raising grain; 
from being consumers of breadstuffs, they must become 
roducers. What then will become of the fine grain-grow- 
ng country in Virginia, Maryland, and the Middle States? 
Flour and produce will glut every market, and sales will 
be forced at ruinous prices, and general ‘distress visit the 
farmers. .The severest period of our distress was when 
flour was at one dollar and fifty cents per barrel, and 
wheat, in Ohio, at twenty-five cents per bushel. The 
poor, then, suffered more, because without employment; 
but salary-menand place-men were the gainers, because 
of the reduced price of subsistence. 

The Southern planters of cotton complain of the pro- 
tective system, because their business, they say, is unpro- 
fitable. Their own injudicious system is the true cause 
of their difficulties. Why do they continue among them- 
selves a ruinous competition in the cotton business? In my 
part of the country, a farmer would be thought very un- 
wise to keep his whole farm under the cultivation of a 
losing crop. _ To guard against loss, and insure profit, he 
will manure his soil, cultivate various productions, change 
his crops, improve his mode of cultivation or his mode of 
life, and practise more rigid economy. In my humble 
opinion, the wealth of every extended community, or na- 
tion, depends upon the variety of its occupations, the di- 
versity of its productions, and the division of labor. If 
we were all farmers, all merchants, or all cotton planters, 
we would be all poor, and without enterprise. Varied 
occupation, diversified and subdivided modes of produc- 
tion, prevent ruinous and impoverishing competition, cre- 
ate and multiply reciprocal consumers. But, say the gen- 
tlemen, slave labor cannot be-changed. 1 would ask, can 
it not be better employed, and more profitably applied, 
than in growing and cheapening cotton, and pushing the 
production beyond demand’ Misapplied or badly applied 
slave labor will be like misapplied or badly applied labor 
of any other class of indie lanlas-angroligette, and, if 
persevered in, will be ruinous. This is the true cause 
of Southern distress. The planters have pushed the growth 
of cotton toan extreme. This one object has engrossed 
their chief attention and labor. The competition thus 
excited among themselves has proved injurious to their 
own interests. The argument drawn from this fact has 
never been satisfactorily answered, and is not attempted. 

Those who advocate a change in our policy urge it on 
another ground--that of compromise and concession. The 
Union itself, we are told, was the result of compromise, 
and formed on the principle of mutual concession. This 
is true, sir, and we have gotten a Government or consti- 
tution the most adthirable in the world. But, let me ask, 
what was the nature of the compromise? What kind of 
concessions were made? It wasa compromise of political 
power, concessions of political rights, not of the means of 
subsistence, not of the right to protect the national indus- 
try and labor. Who gained most by that compromise? 
Who yielded? The Soutl gained political power and se- 
curity, which gave them an ascendancy and control in the 
Government. The Northern and Middle States yielded 
then: these are again called upon, with the Western 


This repeal, if adopted, will compel thou-|i 
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States, to compromise ' sit but the concessions sion now asked 

of a character different from those made at thie acloptin 
of the constitution, We are called upon to compromise 
our subsistence, to sacrifice the laborers of our country, 


the 
while no ing benefit is conferred upon u: 
meds ren pee maptuee wand ae ; ia 
reasonable 


. . What, sir! withdraw subsistence from mil. 
lions of our citizens, <n 


people of other parts 


whole nation to submit to fo. 

lations and manufacturers!—to tie up the hands 

mechanics, the manufacturers, and the whole labor. 
ng class of our own country, and cast them bound at the 
mercy of British capitalists! I can never agree to a com. 
promise fraught with such results, and make my country 
once more tribu to a foreign Government. Break 
down the industry of our country, and you will necessarily 
promote a greater consumption of British goods; and, jn 
that case, will you not, in the same degree, aid the British 
Government? Will you not assist the manufacturers in 
the payment of the excise? Will you not give employ. 
ment to their laborers and increase their income’ Will 
you not stimulate the industry and diminish the poor rates 
of Great Britain? Will you not add to the revenue of the 
landed proprietors, who constitute the aristocracy of that 
country? Will you not increase the value of their estates, 
whether consisting of coal mines, iron mines, sheep farms, 
or of any other description? And will you not, in this way, 
contribute to sustain the whole fabric of the British Govern. 
ment, composed of its King, Lords, Comnions, soldiers, 
and paupers? This South Carolina policy would take the 
bread from the mouths of thé poor men of our country, 
and send it to feed the half-starved, overworked opera. 
lives of Great Britain. 

The concession demanded by some would not benefit 
the South. The tariff is not the cause of the low price of 
cotton: to repeal it would bring them no relief; nor would 
the excitement for which it is made tHe pretext be allayed. 
Concession will meet with disappointment, and encourage 
greater demands. I believe that those individuals who 
have been the most active in keeping up the excitement 
would be among the first to resist compromise. Sir, look 
at the speeches of Governor Hamilton, and other proceed- 
ingsin South Carolina: they all breathe the spirit of resist. 
ance. Ata public meeting in Charleston, the following 
resolution was received with cheers, and unanimously 
adopted: ** Resolved, That it is the firm belief and convic- 
‘* tion of this association that no modification of the tariff 
‘* will be satisfactory to the people of South Carolina that 
** does not involve an ultimate abandonment of the princi- 
‘*ple of protection.” No compromise will satisfy them. 
Carry it to the extent of the wishes of some in this House; 
afflict three-fourths of this nation with distress and embar- 
rassment, with the hope that the other-fourth may be be- 
nefited, and you will fail in administering the relief, and in 
allaying the excitement. Those who have been the |oud- 
est in preaching up this unholy crusade against the Gene- 
ral Government, take-alarm at the whisper of a compro- 
mise, and are the fifst to declare their determination against 
any such measure. Listen to the language of Governor 
Hamilton. He says: ** They (the Jackson party, influ- 
** enced by the threatening attitude of the State) began to 
** bid for conciliation. A willingness had been declared in 
‘a high quarter to fix the tariff at an ad valorem duty of 
‘twenty-five per cent. This was something gained in that 
** quarter, but, haying beaten them down to that, we must 
** not rest satisfied; that was yet too high for justice—al- 
**most fifteen per cent.too high: we must bring them 
‘**down to justice.” No compromise will soothe these 
troubled spirits. Elements of revolution exist in every 
Government; in the very best, these elements may be ex- 
cited and agitated by designing or mistaken men, whose 
mortified ambition may urge them to extremes. Judging 
from what I have seen in the publications of the day, ! 
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believe » there are some individuals in the South who are 
determined .o drive the et in that or ea 
tremity, and to bring our Union into jeopardy. ey 
“idea of compromise; they demand a total and 
‘abandonment of principle. Yes, sir, we are 

f to surrender that which is alone valuable in 
*Tbon—~the ‘principle of protection. Believing this 
be a just, Soong age vegetal wheal a Iam not dis- 
abandon it, even to appease the angry spirit of 
Carotina. The State to which I belong will never 

agree to relinquish this protective policy, firmly convine- 
‘of its vital importance to her welfare, and that of the 
country. Gentlemen may go on and excite the 


before which the ‘‘occupant of that chair [the | 


Srzaxen’s} shall quail,” as was said on another occasion; 
the clouds may darken, and grow thicker and blacker in 
the Southern horizon; Pennsylvania‘tan meet the storm 
and breast it; she will not be driven from her purpose; 
she will not ‘ Sr before the storm:” you might as well 
expect her steadfast mountains to tremble beneath the light- 
nings which flash around theirsummits. Should the threat- 
ened storm burst upon us, our country can meet it, and 
resist it successfully; and when it shall have passed away, 
when its force shall be spent, when the angry elements 
shall disperse, and the political atmosphere be purified, 
then will the glorious sun of our Union shine forth with 
renewed splendor. 
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TWENTY-SECOND CONGRESS—First Session. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


To both Houses of Congress, at the commencement of 
the first session of the twenty-second Congress. 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate 
and House of Representatives: 


The representation of the people has been renewed for 
the twenty-second time since the constitution they formed 
has been in force. For near half a century the Chief 
Magistrates who haye been successively chosen, have 
cat their annual communications of the state of the 
nation to its representatives. Generally, these commuri- 
cations have been of the most gratifying nature, testifying 
an advance in all the improvements of social, and all the 
securities of political life. But frequently, and justly, 
as you have been called on to be grateful for the bounties 

_ of Providence, at few periods have they been more 
abundantly or extensively bestowed than at the present— 
rarely, ifever, have we had greater reason to congratulate 
each other on the continued and increasing prosperity of 
our beloved country. © 

Agriculture, the first and most important occupation of 
man, has compensated the labors of the husbandman with 
plentiful crops of all the varied products of our extensive 
country. Manufactures have been established, in which 
the finds of the capitalist find a profitable investment, 
and which give employment and subsistence to a numerous 
and increasing body ofindustriousand dexterous mechanics. 
The laborer is rewarded by high wages, in the construc- 
tion of works of internal improvement, which are ex- 
tending with unprecedented rapidity. Science is steadily 
penetrating the recesses of nature, and disclosing her 
secrets, while the ingenuity of free minds is subjecting 
the elements to the power of man, and making each new 
conquest auxiliary to his comfort. By our mails, whose | 
speed is regularly increased, and whose routes are every 
year extended, the communication of public intelligence 
and private business is rendered frequent and safe—the | 
intercourse between distant cities, which it formerly re- 
quired weeks to accomplish, is now effetted in a few days 
—and, in the construction of railroads, and the applica- 
tion of steam power, we have a reasonable prospect that | 
the extreme parts of our country will be so much ap- 
proximated, and those most isolated by the obstacles of} 
nature rendered so accessible, as to remove an apprehen- 
sion, sometimes entertained, that the great extent of the 
Union would endanger its permanent existence. 

If, from the satisfactory view of our agriculture, manu- | 
factures, and internal improvements, we turn to the state 
of our navigation and trade with foreign nations, and be- 
tween the States, we shall scarcely find less cause for | 
gratulation. A beneficent Providence has provided, for 
their exercise and encouragement, an extensive coast in- 
dented by capacious bays, noble rivers, inland seas, with 
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| made upon all. 
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a country productive of every material for ship-building, 
and every commodity for, gainful commerce, and filled 
with a population active, intelligent, well informed, and 
fearless of danger. These advantages are not neglected; 
and an impulse has lately been given to commercial 
enterprise, which fills our ship-yards with new construc- 
tions, encourages all the arts and branches of industry 
connected with them, crowds the wharves of our cities 
with vessels, and covers the most distant seas with our 
canvas. 

Let us be grateful for these blessings to the beneficent 
Being who has conferred them, and who suffers us to 
indulge a reasonable hope of their continuance and ex- 
tension, while we neglect not the means by which they 
may be preserved. If we may dare to judge of His 
future designs by the manner in which His past favors 
have been bestowed, He has made our national prosperity 
to depend on the preservation of our liberties--our na- 
tional force on our Federal Unioh—and our individual 
happiness on the maintenance of our State rights and wise 
institutions. If we are prosperous at home, and respected 
abroad, it is because we are free, united, industrious, and 
obedient to the laws. While we continue so, we shall, 
by the blessing of Heaven, go on in the happy career we 
have begun, and which has brought us, in the short period 
of our political existence, from a population of three to 
thirteen millions—from thirteen separate coldnies to 
twenty-four United States—from weakness to strength— 
from a rank scareely marked in the scale of nations to a 
high place in their respect. 

This last advantage is one that has resulted, in a great 
degree, from the principles which have guided our inter- 
course with foreign Powers since we have assumed an 
equal station among them; and hence the annual account 
which the Executive renders to the country, of the man- 
ner in which that branch of his duties has been fulfilled, 
proves instructive and salutary. 

The pacific and wise policy of our Government kept us 
in a state of neutrality during the wars that have, at dif- 
ferent periods since our political existence, been carried 
on by other Powers; but this policy, while it gave activity 
and extent to our commerce, exposed it in the same 
proportion to injuries from the belligerent nations. Hence 
have arisen claims of indemnity for those injuries. England, 
France, Spain, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Naples, and 
lately Portugal, had all, ina greater or less degree, in- 
fringed our neutral rights. Demands for reparation were 
They have had in all, and continue to 
have in some cases, a leading influence on the nature of 
our relations with the Powers on whom they were made. 

Of the claims upon England it is unnecessary to speak, 
further than to say that the state of things to which their 
prosecution and denial gave rise, has been succeeded by 
arrangements, productive of mutual good feeling and 
amicable relations between the two countries, which it is 
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hoped will not be interrupted. One of these arrange- 
ments is that relating to the colonial trade, which was 
communicated to Congress at the last session; and, al- 
though the short period during which it has been in force 
will not enable me to form an accurate judgment of its 
operation, there is every reason to believe that it will 
— highly beneficial. The trade thereby authorized 
as employed, to the 30th September last, upwards of 
50,000 tons of American, and 15,000 tons of foreign ship- 
ping in the outward voyages; and, in the jnward, nearly 
an equal amount of American, and 20,000 only of foreign 
tonnage. Advantages, too, have resulted to our agricul- 
tural interests from the state of the trade between Canada 
and our territories and States bordering on the St. 
Lawrence and the lakes, which may ‘prove more than 
equivalent to the loss sustained by the discrimination made 
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Message of the President at the opening of 


the Session. 


United States and Great Britain, the increasing intercourse 
between their citizens, and the rapid obliteration of yp. 
friendly prejudices to which ‘former events naturally gaye 
rise, concurred to present this as a fit period for renew ing 
our endeavors to provide against the recurrence of causes 
of irritation, which, in the event of war between Great 
Britain and any other Power, would inevitably endanger 
our peace. Animated by the sincerest desire to avoid 
such a state of things, and peacefully to secure, under all 
possible circumstances, the rights and honor of the coun. 
try, [have given such instructions to the minister lately 
sent to the court of London, as will evince that desire, 
and, if met by a correspondent disposition, which we 
cannot doubt, will put an end to causes of collision, which, 
without advantage to either, tend to estrange from each 


other two nations who have every motive to preserve, 


to favor the trade of the Northern colonies with the West |not only peace, but an intercourse of the most amicable 


Indies. nature. 


After our transition from the state of colonics to that of} In my message at the opening of the last session of 
an independent nation, many points were found necessary | Congress, I expressed a confident hope that the justice of 
to be settled between us and Great Britain. Among them|our claims upon France, urged as they were with perse- 
was the demarcation of boundaries, not described with|verance and signal ability by our minister there, would 
sufficient precision in the treaty of peace. Some of the | finally be acknowledged. This hope has been realized, 
lines that divide the States and territories of the United! A treaty has been signed, which will immediately be laid 
States from the British provinces, have been definitively |before the Senate for its approbation; and which, con- 
fixed. That, however, which separates us from the pro-| taining stipulations that require legislative acts, must have 
vinces of Canada and New Brunswick to the North and|the concurrence of both Houses before it can be carried 
the East, was still in dispute when I came into office. But|into effect. By it, the French Government engage to 
I found arrangements made for its settlement, over which | pay a sum which, if not qujte equal to that which may be 
I had no control.. The commissioners who had been ap-| found due to our citizens, will yet, it is believed, underall 
sry under the provisions of the treaty of Ghent, | circumstances, be deemed satisfactory by those interested. 

aving been unable to agree, a convention was made with |The offer of a gross sum, instead of the satisfaction of 
Great Britain by my immediate predecessor in office, with| each individual claim, was accepted, because the only 
the advice and consent of the Senate, by which it was/alternatives were a rigorous exaction of the whole amount 
agreed ‘that the ro of difference which have arisen| stated tobe due on each claim, which might, in some in- 
in the settlement of the boundary line between the Ame-|stances, be exaggerated by design, in others overrated 
rican and British dominions, as described in the fifth|through error, and which, therefore, it would have been 
article ofthe treaty of Ghent, shall be referred, as therein} both ungracious and unjust to have insisted on, or a set- 
provided, to some friendly sovereign or State, who shall} tlement by a mixed commission, to which the | Fr neh 
be invited to investigate, and make a decision upon such negotiators were very averse, and which experience in 
points of difference:” and the King of the Netherlands| other cases ha® shown to be dilatory, and often wholly 
having, by the late President and his Britannic Majesty,|inadequate to the end. A comparatively small sum is 
been designated as such friendly sovereign, it became my | stipulated on our part, to go to the extinction of all claims 
duty to carry, with good faith, the agreement, so made, by French citizens on our Government; anda reduct on of 
into full effect. To this end I caused all the measures to} duties on our cotton and their wines has been agreed on, 
be taken which were necessary to a full exposition of our/as a consideration for the renunciation of an important 
case to the sovereign arbiter; and nominated as minister| claim for commercial privileges, under the construction 
plenipotentiary to his court, a distinguished citizen of the they gave to the treaty for the cession of Louisiana. 
State most interested in the question, and who had been| Should this treaty receive the proper sanction, a source 
one of the agents previously employed for settling the | of irritation will be stopped, that has, for so many years, 
controversy. On the 10th day of January last, his Ma-|in some degree alienated from each other two nations who, 
jesty the King of the Netherlands delivered to the pleni-| from interest as well as the remembrance of early associa 
fone of the United States, and of Great Britain, |tions, ought to cherish the most friendly relations—an 

is written opinion on the case referred to him. The encouragement will be given for perseverance in the 
papers in relation to the subject will be communicated, |demands of justice, by this new proof, that, if steadily 
by a special message, to the proper branch of the Go-| pursued, they will be listened to—and admonition will be 
vernment, with the perfect confidence that its wisdom | offered to those Powers, if any, which may be inctmed to 
willadopt such measures as will secure an amicable settle-|eyade them, that they will never be abandoned. Above 
ment of the controversy, without infringing any constitu-|all, a just confidence will be inspired in our fellow-citi 
tional right of the States immediately interested. zens, that their Government will exert all the powe rs with 

It affords me satisfaction to inform you that suggestions, | which they have invested it, in support of their just « laims 
made by my direction to the chargé d’affaires of his Bri- upon foreign nations; at the same time that the fiank ac 
tannic Majesty to this Government, have had their desired knowledgment and provision for the payment of those 
effect in producing the release of certain American citi-| which were addressed to our equity, although unsupport 
zens who were imprisoned for setting up the authority of |ed by legal proof, affords a practical illustration ol our 
the State of Maine at a place in the disputed territory |submission to the divine rule of doing to others what we 
under the actual jurisdiction of his Britannic Majesty. |desire they should do unto us. 
From this, and the assurances I have regeived of the} Sweden and Denmark having made compensation for 
desire of the local authorities to avoid any cause of colli-|the irregularities committed by their vessels, or in thes 
sion, I have the best hopes that a good understanding will | ports, to the perfect satisfaction of the parties conc red 
be kept up until it is confirmed by the final disposition of |and having renewed the treaties of commerce enter d into 
the subject. with them, our political and commercial relatic ns W th 

The amicable relations which now subsist between the |those Powers continue to be onthe most friendly footing. 
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With Spain, our differences up to the 22d of February, | missioned for that purpose will place before him the just 
1819, were settled by the treaty of Washington of that) claims of our injured citizens in such alight as will enable 
date; but, ata subsequent period, our commerce with the | me, before your adjournment, to announce that they have 
States formerly colonies of Spain, on the continent of|been adjusted and secured. Precise instructions, to the 
America, was annoyed and frequently interrupted by her! effect of bringing the negotiation to a speedy issue, have 
public and private armed ships. They captured many of] been given, and will be obeyed. 
our vessels ose 3 lawful commerce, and soldthem| In the late blockade of Terceira, some of the Portu- 
and their cargoes; and at one time, to our demands for | guese fleet captured several of our vessels, and committed 
restoration and indemnity, opposed the allegation, that| other excesses, for which reparation was demanded; and 
they were taken in the violation of a blockade of all the|I was on the point of despatching an armed force, to pre- 

orts of those States. This blockade was declaratory |ventany recurrence of a similar violence, and protect our 
only, and the inadequacy of the force to maintain it was|citizens in the prosecution of their lawful commerce, 
so manifest, that this allegation was varied to a charge of| when official assurances, on which I relied, made the sail- 
trade in contraband of war. This, in its turn, was also|ing of the ships unnecessary. Since that period, frequent 
found untenable; and the minister whom I sent with in-| promises have been made that full indemnity shall be 
structions to press for the reparation that was due to our given for the injuries inflicted and the losses sustained. In 
injured fellow-citizens, has transmitted an answer to his the performance, there has been some, perhaps unavoida- 
demand, by which the captures are declared to have been | ble, delay; but I have the fullest confidence that my earnest 
legal, and are justified because the independence of the | desire that this business may at once be closed, which our 
States of America never having been acknowledged by | minister has been instructed strongly to express, will ve 
Spain, she had a right to prohibit trade with them under] soon be gratified. I have the better ground for this hope, 
ber old colonial laws. This ground of defence was con-|from the evidence of a friendly disposition which that 
tradictory, not only to those which had been formerly al-| Government has shown by an actual reduction in the duty 
leged, but to the uniform practice and established laws of|on rice, the produce of our Southern States, authorizing 
nations; and had been abandoned by Spain herself in the | the anticipation that this important article of our export 
convention which granted indemnity to British subjects | will soon be admitted on the same footing with that pro- 
for captures made at the same time, under the same cir-|duced by the most favored nation. 
cumstances, and for the same allegations with those of} With the other Powers of Europe, we have fortunately 
which we complain. had no cause of discussions for the redress of injuries. 

I however indulge the hope that further reflection will] With the Empire of the Russias, our political connexion 
lead to other views, and feel confident that when his|is of the most friendly, and our commercial of the most 
Catholic Majesty shall be convinced of the justice of the | liberal kind. We enjoy the advantages of navigation and 
claim, his desire to preserve friendly relations between the | trade, given to the most favored nation; but it has not yet 
two countries, which it is my earnest endeavor to main-| suited their policy, or perhaps has not been found conve- 
tain, will induce him to accede to our demand. I have |nient from other considerations, to give stability and reci- 
therefore despatched a special messenger with instruc-|procity to those privileges, by a commercial treaty. The 
tions to our minister to bring the case once more to his| ll health of the minister last year charged with making a 
consideration; to the end that if, which I cannot bring my-| proposition for that arrangement, did not permit him to 
self to believe, the same decision, that cannot but be |remain at St. Petersburg; and the attention of that Go- 
deemed an unfriendly denial of justice, should be persist-|vernment, during the whole of the period since his de- 
ed in, the matter may, before your adjournment, be laid|parture, having been occupied by the war in which it was 
before you, the constitutional judges of what is proper to] engaged, we have been assured that nothing could have 
be done when negotiation for redress of injury fails. been effected by his presence. A minister will soon be 

The conclusion of a treaty for indemnity with France | nominated, as well to effect this important object, as to 
seemed to present a favorable opportunity to renew our| keep up the relations of amity and good understanding of 
claims of a similar nature on other Powers, and particu-| which we have received so many assurances and prvofs 
larly in the case of those upon Naples, more especially as, |from his Imperial Majesty and the Emperor his prede- 
in the course of former negotiations with that Power, our] cessor. 
failure to induce France to render us justice was used as} The treaty with Austria is opening to us an important 
an argument against us. The desires of the merchants] trade with the hereditary dominions of the Emperor, the va- 
who were the principal sufferers, have therefore been ac-|lueof which has been hitherto little known, and of course 
ceded to, and a mission has been instituted for the special | not sufficiently appreciated. While our commerce finds 
purpose of obtaining for them a reparation already too|an entrance into the South of Germany by means of this 
long delayed. This measure having been resolved on, it| treaty, those we have formed with the Hanseatic towns and 
Was put in execution without waiting for the meeting of| Prussia, and others now in negotiation, will open that vast 
Congress, because the state of Europe created an appre-| country to the enterprising spirit of our merchants on the 
hension of events that might have rendered our applica-| North; a country abounding in all the materials for a mu- 
tion ineffectual. tually beneficial commerce, filled with enlightened and 

Our demands upon the Gorernment of the Two Sici-| industrious inhabitants, holding an important place in the 
lies are of a peculiar nature. ‘The injuries on which they | politics of Europe, and to which we owe so many valuable 
we founded are not denied, nor are the atrocity and per-|citizens. The ratification of the treaty with the Porte 
fidy under which those injuries were perpetrated attempt- | was sent to be exchanged by the gentleman appointed our 
ed to be extenuated. The sole ground on which indem-| chargé d’affaires to that court. Some difficulties occurred 
nity has been refused is the alleged illegality of the tenure |on hus arrival; but at the date of his last official despatch, 
by which the monarch who made the seizures held his] he supposed they had been obviated, and that there was 
crown. ‘This defence, always unfounded in any principle | every prospect of the exchange being speedily effected. 
of the law of nations—now universally abandoned, even| This finishes the connected view I have thought it pro- 
by those Powers upon whom the responsibility for acts of| per to give of our political and commercial relations in 
past rulers bore the most heavily, will unquestionably be} Europe. Every eftort in my power will be continued to 
given up by his Sicilian Majesty, whose counsels will re-| strengthen and extend them by treaties founded on prin- 
ceive an impulse from that high sense of honor and regard | ciples of the most perfect reciprocity of interest, neither 
to justice which are said to characterize him; and 1 feel| asking nor conceding any exclusive advantage, but liberat- 
the fullest confidence that the talents of the citizen com-|ing, as far asit lies in my power, the activity and industry 
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of our fellow-citizens from the shackles which foreign re- 
strictions may impose. 

To China and the East Indies, our commerce continues 
in its usual extent, and with increased facilities, which the 
credit and capital of our merchants afford, by substituting 
bills for payments in specie. A daring outrage having 
been committed in those seas by the plunder of one of our 
merchantmen, engaged in the pepper trade at a port in 
Sumatra, and the piratical perpetrators belonging to tribes 
in such a state of society that the usual course of pro- 
ceeding between civilized nations could not be pursued, I 
forthwith despatched a frigate with orders to require im- 
mediate satisfaction for the injury, and indemnity to the 
sufferers. 

Few changes have taken place in our connexions with 
the independent States of America since my last commu- 
nication to Congress. The ratification of a commercial 
treaty with the United Republics of Mexico has been for 
some time under deliberation in their Congress, but was 
still undecided at the date of our last despatches. The 
unhappy civil commotions that have prevailed there, were 
undoubtedly the cause of the delay; but as the Govern- 
ment is now said to be tranquillized, we may hope soon to 
receive the ratification of the treaty, and an arrangement 
for the demarcation of the boundaries between us. In 
the mean time, an important trade has been opened, with 
mutual benefit, from St. Louis, in the State of Missouri, 
by caravans, to the interior provinces of Mexico. This 
commerce is protected in its progress through the Indian 
countries by the troops of the United States, which have 
been permitted to escort the caravans beyond our boun- 
daries to the settled part of the Mexican territory. 

From Central America I have received assurances of 
the most friendly kind, and a gratifying application for 
our good offices to remove a supposed indisposition to- 
wards that Government ina neighboring State: this appli- 
cation was immediately and successfully complied with. 
They gave us also the pleasing intelligence that differen- 
ces which had prevailed in their internal affairs had been 
peaceably adjusted. Our treaty with this republic con- 
tinues to be faithfully observed, and promises a great and 
beneficial commerce between the two countries; a com- 
merce of the greatest importance, if the magnificent pro- 
ject of a ship canal through the dominions of that State, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, now in serious 
contemplation, shall be executed. 

Ihave great satisfaction in communicating the success 
which has attended the exertions of our minister in Co- 
lombia to procure a very considerable reduction in the du- 
ties on our flour in that republic. Indemnity, also, has 
been stipulated for injuries received by our merchants 
from illegal seizures; and renewed assurances are given 
that the treaty between the two countries shall be faith- 
fully observed. 

Chili and Peru seem to be still threatened with civil 
commotions; and, until they shall be settled, disorders 
may naturally be apprehended, requiring the constant pre- 
sence of a naval force in the Pacific Ocean, to protect our 
fisheries and guard our commerce. 

The disturbances that took place inthe Empire of Bra- 
zil, previously to, and immediately consequent upon, the 
abdication of the late Emperor, necessarily suspended any 
effectual application for the redress of some past injuries 
suffered by our citizens from that Government, while 
they have been the cause of others, in which all foreign- 
ers seem to have participated. Instructions have been 
given to our minister there, to press for indemnity due for 
losses occasioned by these irregularities, and to take care 
that-our fellow-citizens shall enjoy all the privileges stipu- 
lated in their favor, by the treaty lately made between the 
two Powers; all which, the good intelligence that pre- 
vails between our minister at Rio Janeiro and the regency 
gives us the Lest reason to expect. 
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I should have placed Buenos Ayres on the list of South 
American Powers, in respect to which nothing of import. 
ance affecting us was to be communicated, but for occyp. 
rences which have lately taken place at the Falkland 
Islands, in which the name of that republic has been used 
to cover with a show of authority acts injurious to oy 
commerce, and to the property and liberty of our fellow. 
citizens. In the course of the present year, one of our 
vessels engaged in the pursuit of a trade which we have 
always enjoyed without molestation, has been captured 
by a band acting, as they pretend, under the authority of 
the Government of Buenos Ayres. I have therefore given 
orders for the despatch of an armed vessel, to join our 
squadron in those seas, and aid in affording all lawful pro. 
tection to our trade which shall be necessary; and siiall, 
without delay, send a minister to inquire into the nature 
of the circumstances, and also of the claim, if any, that js 
set up by that Government to those islands. In the mean 
time, I submit the case to the consideration of Congress, 
to the end that they may clothe the Executive with such 
authority and means as they may deem necessary for pro- 
viding a force adequate to the complete protection of our 
fellow-citizens fishing and trading in those seas. 

This rapid sketch of our foreign relations, it is hoped, 
fellow-citizens, may be of some use in 80 much of your 
legislation as may bear on that important subject; while it 
affords to the country at large a source of high gratifica- 
tion in the contemplation of our political and commercial 
connexion with the rest of the world. At peace with all—- 
having subjects of future difference with few, and those 
susceptible of easy adjustmenf—extending our commerce 
gradually on all sides, and on none by any but the most 
liberal and mutually beneficial means—we may, by the bless- 
ing of Providence, hope for all that national prosperity 
which can be derived from an intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, guided by those eternal principles of justice and 
reciprocal good will which are bindingas well upon States 
as the individuals of whom they are composed. 

I have great satisfaction in making this statement of our 
affairs, because the course of our national policy enables 
me to do it without any indiscreet exposure of whiat in 
other Governments is usually concealed from the people. 
Having none but a straightforward, open course to pul- 
sue—guided by asingle principle that will bear the strong- 
est light—we have happily no political combinations to 
form, no alliances to entangle us, no complicated intcrests 
to consult; and in subjecting all we have done to the con 
sideration of our citizens, and to the inspection of the 
world, we give no advantage to other nations, and lay 
ourselves open to no injury. 

It may not be improper to add, that, to preserve this 
state of things, and give confidence to the world in the 
integrity of our designs, all our consular and diplomatic 
agents are strictly enjoined to examine well every cause 
of complaint preferred by our citizens; and, while they 
urge with proper earnestness those that are well founded, 
to countenance none that are unreasonable or unjust, and 
to enjoin on our merchants and navigators the strictest 
obcdience to the laws of the countries to which they re- 
sort, and a course of conduct in their dealings that may 
support the character of our nation, and render us respect- 
ed abroad. ’ 

Connected with this subject, I must recommend a revi 
sal of our consularlaws. Defects 4nd omissions have been 
discovered in their operation, that ought to be remedied 
and supplied. For your further information on this sub- 
ject, I have directed a report to be made by the Secrets 
ry of State, which I shall hereafter submit to your cons 
deration. 

The internal peace and security of our confederated 
States is the next principal object of the Gencral Gover 
ment. ‘lime and experience have proved that the abvce 
of the native Indian within their limits is dangerous to the! 
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peace, and injurious to himself. 1 
> recommendation at a former session of Congress, an ap- 
propriation of half a million of dollars was made to aid the 
yoluntary removal of the various tribes beyond the limits 


}inacourse of execution, and their removal, it is hoped, 


tration of Cherokee Indians for emigration has been re- 


) two-thirds of that tribe, will follow the wise example of 
©) their more westerly brethren. 
> ing at their present homes will hereafter be governed by 
> the laws of Georgia, as all her citizens are, and cease to 


> ment has been particularly directed to those tribes in the 


| be extended to Indiana, as soon as.there is reason to anti-| Mer messages. 
|» cipate success. 





is pleasing to reflect, that results so beneficial, not only to 


> embarrassed by their internal regulations. 
» to no control but the superintending agency of the Gene- 
» tal Government, exercised with the sole view of presery- 


guine anticipations of the ‘Treasury Department. 
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In accordance with my 





received in the present year will not fall short of twenty- 
seven million seven hundred thousand dollars; and the 
expenditures for all objects other than the public debt 
will not exceed fourteen million seven hundred thousand. 
The payment on account of the principal and interest of 
the debt, during the year, will exceed sixteen millions and 
a half of dollars: a greater sum than has been applied to 
that object, oat of the revenue, in any year since the 
enlargement of the sinking fund, except the two years 
following immediately thereafter. ‘The amount which will 
have been applied to the public debt from the 4th of 
March, 1829, to the ist of January next, which is less than 
three years since the administration has been placed in my 
hands, will exceed forty millions of dollars. 

From the large importations of the present year, it may 
be safely estimated that the revenue which will be receiv- 
ed into the treasury from that source during the next year, 
with the aid of that received from the public lands, will 
considerably exceed the amount of the receipts of the pre- 
sent year; and it is believed that with the means which 
the Government will have at its disposal, from various 
sources, which will be fully stated by the proper depart- 
ment, the whole of the public debt may be extinguished, 
either by redemption or purchase, within the four years 
powerful and growing State of Ohio, where considerable} of my administration. We shall then exhibit the rare €x- 
tracts of the finest lands were still occupied by the abori- ample of a great nation, abounding in all the means of hap- 
ginal proprietors. ‘Treaties, either absolute or condition-| piness and tba , altogether free from debt. 
al, have been made, extinguishing the whole Indian title rhe confidence with which the extinguishment of the 
to the reservations in that State; and the time is not dis-| public debt may be anticipated, presents an opportunity 












of the States. At the last session I had the happiness to 
announce that the Chickasaws and Choctawshad accepted 
the generous offer of the Government, and agreed to re- 
move beyond the Mississippi river, by which the whole o 
the State of Mississippi and the western part of Alabama 
will be freed from Indian occupancy, and opened to a 
civilized population, The treaties with these tribes are 


will be completed in the course of 1832. i : 
At the request of the authorities of Georgia, the regis- 


sumed, and it is confidently expected that one-half, if not 
Those who prefer remain- 
be the objects of peculiar care on the part of the General 


Government. . 
During the present year, the attention of the Govern- 


Or es “Wi ; HH, ro fille > es _ . 
> tant, it is hoped, when Ohio will be no longer embarrass- for carrying into effect more fully the policy in relation to 


ed with the Indian population. The same measure will] import duties, which has been recommended in my for- 

A modification of the tariff, which shall 
produce a reduction of our revenue to the wants of Go- 
it is confidently believed that perseverance for a few] Vernment, and un adjustment of the duties on imports, with 
years in the present policy of the Government will extin-| 4 View to equal justice in relation to all our national inte- 
guish the Indian title to all lands lying within the States| ross = to the oe of fore ign posers “ far as 
composing our Federal Union, and remove beyond their a pen silent chiaeoki tae aa : 9 d z ; ~, oats 
limits every Indian who is not willing to submit to nbe|® le princif J cmand the Consideration 





laws. ‘Thus will all conflicting claims to jurisdiction be-| Of the present Congress. Justice to the interests of the 
tween the States and the [ndian tribes be put to rest. It} Merchant as well as the manufacturer requires that ma- 
terial reductions in the import duties be prospective: and 
unless the present Congress shall dispose of the subject, 
the proposed reductions cannot properly be made to take 
effect at the period when the necessity for the revenue 
arising from present rates shall cease. It is, therefore, 
desirable that arrangements be adopted at your present 
session, to relieve the people from unnecessary taxation, 
after the extinguishment of the public debt. In the ex- 
excise of that spirit of concession and conciliation which 
has distinguished the friends of our Union in all great 
emergencies, it is believed that this objectmay be etlected 
without injury to any national interest. 

In my annual message of December, 1829, I had the 
honor to recommend the adoption of a more liberal poli- 
cy than that which then prevailed towards unfortunate 
debtors to the Government; and I deem it my duty again 
to invite your attention to this subject. 

Actuated by similar views, Congre ss at their last session 
passed an act for the relieS of certain insolvent debtors of 
the United States: but the provisions of that law have not 
been deemed such as were adequate to that relicf to this 
unfortunate class of our fellow-citizens, which may be 
safely extended to them. The points in which the law 
American Indians from barbarism to the habits and enjoy-| appears to be defective will be p articular ly communicated 
ments of civilized life. by the Secretary of the Treasury sand I take pleasure in 

Among the happiest effects of the improved relations of recommending such an extension of its prov iSIONS os will 
our republic, has been an increase of trade, producing aj unfetter the enterprise of a valuable portion of out citi- 
corresponding increase of revenue, beyond the most san-| zens, and restore to them the means of usefulness to them- 
x , selves and the community. While deliberating upon this 
The state of the public finances will be fully shown by | subject, I would also recommend to your consideration 
the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, in the report which he will|the propriety of so modifying the laws for enforcing the 
presently lay before you. 1 will here, however, congra-} payment of debts, due either to the public or to in lividu- 
tulate you tipon their prosperous condition. The revenue | als suing in the courts of the United States, as to restrict 


the States immediately concerned, but to the harmony of 
the Union, will have been accomplished, by measures 
equally advantageous to the Indians. What the native 
savages become when surrounded by a dense population, 
and by mixing with the whites, may be seen in the mise- 
rable remnants of a few Eastern tribes, deprived of poli- 
tical and civil rights, forbidden to make contracts, and 
subjected to guardians, dragging out a wretched exist- 
ence, without excitement, without hope, and almost with- 
out thought. 

But the removal of the Indians beyond the limits and 
jurisdiction of the States does not place them beyond the 
reach of philanthropic aid a:tl christian instruction. On 
the contrary, those whom philanthropy or religion may 
induce to live among them in their new abede, will be 
more free in the exercise of their benevolent functions, 
than if they had remained within the limits of the States, 
: Now subject 











ing peace, they may proceed unmolested in the interest- 
ing experiment of gradually advancing a community of 
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the imprisonment of the person to cases of fraudulent con- 
cealment of property. The personal liberty of the citizen 
seems too sacred to be held, asin many cases it now is, at 
the will of a creditor to whom he is willing to surrender 
all the means he has of discharging his debt. 

The reports from the Secretaries of the War and Navy 
Departments, and from the Postmaster General, which 
accompany this message, present satisfactory views of the 
operations of the departments respectively under their 
charge; and suggest improvements which are worthy of, 
and to which I invite, the serious attention of Congress. 
Certain defects and omissions having been discovered in 
the operation of the laws respecting patents, they are 
pointed out in the accompanying report from the Secre- 
tary of State. 

I have heretofore recommended amendments of the fede- 
ral constitution giving the election of President and Vice 
President to the people, and limiting the service of the 
former to a single term. So important do I consider these 
changesin our fundamental law, that I cannot, in accord- 
ance with my sense of duty, omit to press them upon the 
consideration of 2 new Congress. For my views more at 
large, as well in relation to these points as to the disquali- 
fication of members of Congress to receive an office from 
a President in whose election they have had an official 
agency, which I proposed as a substitute, I refer you to 
my former messages. 

Our system of public accounts is extremely complicated, 
and, it is believed, may be much improved. Much of the 
present machinery, and a considerable portion of the ex- 
penditure of public money, may be dispensed with, while 
greater facilities can be afforded to the liquidation of claims 
upon the Government, and an examination into their jus- 
tice and legality, quite as efficient as the present, secured. 
With a view to a general reform in the system, I recom- 
mend the subject to the attention of Congress. 

I deem it my duty again to call your attention to the 
condition of the District of Columbia. It was doubtless 
wise in the framers of our constitution to place the peo- 
ple of this District under the jurisdiction of the General 
Government; but, to accomplish the objects they had in 
view, it is not necessary that this people should be de- 
prived of all the privileges of self-government. Indepen- 
dently of the difficulty of inducing the Representatives of 
distant States to turn their attention to projects of laws 
which are not of the highest interest to their constituents, 
they are not individually, nor in Congress collectively, 


well qualified to legislate over the local concerns of this 


District. Consequently, its interests are much neglecta, 
and the people are almost afraid to present their grievan- 
ces, lest a body, in which they are not represented, and 
which feels little sympathy in their local relations, should, 
in its attempt to make laws for them, do more harm than 
good. Governed by the laws of the States whence they 
were severed, the two shores of the Potomac, within the 
ten miles square, have different penal codes; not the pre- 
sent codes of Virginia and Maryland, but such as existed 
in those States at the time of the cession to the United 
States. As Congress will not form a new code, and as 
the people of the District cannot make one for themselves, 
they are virtually under two Governments. Is it not just 
to allow them at least a delegate in Congress, if not a local 
Legislature to make laws for the District, subject to the 
approyal or rejection of Congress? I earnestly recommend 
the extension to them of every political right which their 
interests require, and which may be compatible with the 
constitution. 

The extension of the judiciary system of the United 
States is deemed to be one of the duties of Government. 
One-fourth of the States in the Union do not participate 
in the benefits of a circuit court. ‘To the States of Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Missouri, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
adunitted into the Union since the present judicial system 
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was organized, only a district court has been allowed. If 
this be sufficient, then the circuit courts, already existing 
in eighteen States, ought to be abolished: if it be not 
sufficient, the defect ought to be remedied, and these 
States placed on the same footing with the other members 
ofthe Union. It was on this condition, and on this foot. 
ing, that they entered the Union; and they may demand 
circuit courts as a matter, not of concession, but of richt, 
I trust that Congress will not adjourn, leaving this anomaly 
in our system. 

Entertaining the opinions heretofore expressed in relg. 
tion to the Bank of the United States, as at present organ. 
ized, I felt it my duty, in my former messages, frankly to 
disclose them, in order than the attention of the Legisla. 
ture and the people shoul be seasonably directed to that 
important subject, and that it might be considered and 
finally disposed of in a manner best calculated to promote 
the ends of the constitution, and subserve the public in. 
terests. Having thus conscientiously discharged a consti. 
tutional duty, I deem it proper, on this occasion, without 
a more particular reference to the views of the subject 
then expressed, tq leave it for the present to the investiga. 
tion of an enlightened people and their representatives. 

In conclusion, permit me to invoke that Power which 
superintends all Governments, to infuse into your deli- 
berations, at this important crisis of our history, a spirit 
of mutual forbearance and conciliation. In that spirit was 
our Union formed, and in that spirit must it be preserved. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

Wasurnetox, December 6, 1831. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


DerartMent or Wan, 
November 21, 1831. 

Sir: In obedience to your instructions, I have the honor 
to submit herewith a general view of the operations of 
this department, and of the various branches of its adminis- 
tration, together with the accompanying reports of the 
officers in charge of the different bureaus for the past 
year. 

The plan of organization by which the great objects of 
public concern, committed to the War Department, are 
divided into different classes, and placed under the more 
immediate control of respectable and responsible officers, 
is well calculated to promote fidelity, promptitude, and 
economy in the management of these important interests. 
By assigning to each officer a particular branch of the ser- 
vice, experience in the gencral administration is acquired at 
the department, and in the practical details at the places 
of execution. On this subject I have only to remark, that 
the importance of our Indian relations, both present and 
prospective, demands a similar arrangement for this por- 
tion of the public affairs. The existing organization rests 
upon Executive authority; but the efficiency and respon- 
sibility of that department would be greatly promoted, if 
its duties were regulated by a legislative act. This mea 
sure has more than once been recommended in the reports 
of my predecessors; andI beg leave to add my conyiction 
to theirs of its necessity. 

The condition of the army is satisfactory in its materiel, 
and so far in its morale as depends upon the exertions of 
the officers. Its appropriate functions are performed 
honorably for itself, and usefully forthe country. Although 
some of the details of the service are susceptible of 1m- 
provement in their administration, and some in their legs 
lution, still, in the general result, whether viewed as aa 
arm of national defence, or as a depository of military 
knowledge and experience, it has attained the great 
objects for which it was raised and is maintained. It '§ 
eflicient without being expensive, and adequate to the 
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exigencies of our service without being dangerous. I 


refer to the report of the major general commanding, for 


| the detailed operations of the year. 


The annual reports of this department have already 
prought before the Government the subject of desertion; 
and I regret to state that this serious evil not only con- 
tinues, but increases. Inquiries have been instituted into 


| the causes of this offence, and the most efficient remedy; 


and much valuable information is contained in a report 
from the War Department of February 17, 1830. But no 
measures have been adopted to check a practice, which, 
from its extent and impunity, not only materially injures 
the service by the loss of the men and the consequent ex- 
pense, but threatens in its progress, and by its example, 


to destroy that principle of fidelity which is the only safe 


pond of connexion between the soldier and his country. 


In the present state of our martial law, and of its neces- 
sary administration, there is in fact no adequate punish- 
ment for the crime of desertion. Confinement and em- 

joyment at hard labor are the only efficient sentences 
which military tribunals can inflict; and where a soldier 
is confined in a guard-house, and his companions stationed 
without to secure him, and with all the facilities of con- 
stant communication, we may well doubt whether his situa- 
tion is so much more unpleasant than theirs, as to give to 


discipline of the army; and at all our posts, and particu- 
larly at those upon the inland border, the soldiers are gene- 
rally employed either in the line of their duty or upon 
fatigue, and a sentence to hard labor subjects them to 
little more than the ordinary demands of the service. 
Whether any system of moderate rewards will prevent 


| this practice, may be doubted; but certainly the abolition 


of all efficient punishment, without providing any substi- 
tute tv operate upon the pride and hopes of the soldier, 
is, in fact, to invite him to abandon his colors whenever 
the restraints of discipline cause temporary dissatisfaction. 

To restrain a part of the bounty and the pay, and there- 
by to provide a fufid for the use of the soldier when dis- 
charged, to reduce the period of service, and to increase 
the pay of the rank and file of the army, and particularly 
of the non-commissioned officers, are among the most 
prominent suggestions which have been offered upon 
this subject. 


the army promoted. 
this mode of punishment any salutary effect upon the | which an offer is made to the soldier of commuting the 


The number of desertions in 
1826, were - - - - - : 656 
1827, - - - : - - 848 
1828, - . . - - . 820 
1829, be “ sa ° ° o AghiS 
1830, ° - ° - - - 1,251 


Andin 1831 they will probably amount to - 1,450 

An estimate has been prepared at the adjutant general’s 
office, founded upon a minute examination and compari- 
son of the various expenses incident to the maintenance 
of a soldier; and exhibiting the actual pecuniary loss of 
the Government arising from this cause. 


This loss was, for 1826, - - - - $54,393 
DOT. thes, «ebb gine. 1ate An 
1828, - - - - 68,137 
BIIIEL, sachin enanean nid tk 
1830, - - . - 102,087 
1831, probably, - - 118,32 


The tabular statement accompanying the report of the 
commanding general shows that the pay of the non-com- 
missioned officers, musicians, and privates, may be in- 
creased so as materially to improve their condition, and 
not exceed the aggregate amount of $85,920. The non- 
commissioned officers particularly are, in our service, 
inadequately paid. Every military man is sensible of their 
importance to the character and efficiency of an army; 
and such inducements should be offered, as would ensure 
the engagement of competent men, qualified, by their 
principles, habits, and intelligence, to acquire the con- 


A 
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fidence and to command the respect of the soldiers. That 
this additional compensation would have a tendency to 
diminish the mischief of desertion, there is no doubt— 
whether in so great a degree as to save the whole sum 
proposed to be given, experience only can determine. 

A very large proportion of all the crimes committed in 
the army may be traced to habits of intemperance. This 
vice is, in fact, the prevalent one of our soldiery. Iam 
satisfied that ardent spirits should not form a component 
part of the ration. By issuing it, we furnish to those al- 
ready accustomed to its use the means of vicious indulg- 
ence, and we invite those who are yet temperate to 
acquire this destructive habit. It is certainly sufficient for 
all useful purposes, if there be, in truth, any utility in the 
consumption of ardent spirits, that the officers be autho- 
rized to grant permission for its purchase, in proper quan- 
tities, to those whose situation may require it, without 
the direct agency of the Government in allowing and pro- 
viding it. 

There were issued tothe army, in 1830, 72,537 gallons 
of whiskey, at the cost of $22,132. If this sum were ap- 
plied to the purchase of tea, coffee, and sugar, for the 
use of the soldiers, their habits and morals would be 
greatly improved, and the discipline and respectability of 

The regulation of this department, 


whiskey ration by the payment of one cent, is productive 
of little advantage. In this estimate of the value of this 
part of the ration, reference has been had only to the 
actual average cost of the article, delivered in large quan- 
tities at the various posts. But this is unjust to the soldier. 
He estimates it very naturally at the retail price, averag- 
ing probably five cents; and the present offer of commu- 
tation is in fact to ask him to sell his whiskey for one-fifth 
of its value. It is far better to leave the troops no choice, 
but to allow them a liberal compensation, and in such 
articles as will be most useful. 

The American soldier is well paid, fed, and clothed; 
and, in the event of sickness cv * 
is made for his support. But his moral culture is wholly 
neglected. There is no arrangement in our service for 
his mental or religious improvement; and there is, per- 
haps, no similar service, in which such a measure is more 
necessary. Many of the positions occupied by our troops 
are upon the verge of civilization, or beyond it. There, 
they are retained for years, and under circumstances 
which, if not counteracted, almost necessarily lead to 
great demoralization. None of the ordinary means of in- 
struction are within their reach, and neither their habits 
nor principles can be improved or fortified by those in- 
stitutions which are elsewhere so generally established, 
and so useful. Independently of any obl gation which 
may be supposed to exist on the part of the Government, 
to provide for the moral as well as the physical wants of 
a class of men who, in devoting themselves to the service 
of the country, become unable to provide for their own 
wants, it is certain that, as a question of expediency, 
this measure is recommended by powerful considerations. 
Where moral and religious principles are practically ac- 


‘bility, ample provision 








knowledged, their sanctions will add validity to the obli- 
gations voluntarily assumed by the soldier, and his duties 
will be performed with more fidelity and alacrity. As he 





becomes a better man, he will become a better soldier. 
Discipline and subordination will be promoted, punish- 
ments diminished, and all the details of the service will 
feel the spirit of improvement. I am satisfied that the 
appointment of chaplains, and their employment at such 
of our military posts as, from their position, and the 
strength of the garrisons, may scem to call for such a mea- 
sure, would be productive of great advantages to the ser- 
vice; and to the soldiers individually the measure would 
be equally beneficial. Reproofs and exhortations in life, 
and the consolations of religion in death, would be freely 
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offered to them. The experiment, | think, is worthy of trial; | the talent and intelligence of the community is devoted to 
and the expense can scarcely be placed in fair competi-|this study, and to the consideration and suggestion of 
tion with an object which promises such useful results for|changes and inrprovements in all the branches of their 
the present improvementand future happiness of the soldier. | military establishments, whether they relate to the opera. 

The various departments of the staff of the army have) tions in the field, to the various supplies, or to the neces. 
performed, with fidelity, their accustomed routine of du-|sary course of administration. We must look to those 
ties. In the three great divisions of efficiency, economy, | nations for the benefit of their experience. And our pro. 
and accountability, the present mode of administration] gress in the elements of military knowledge will depend, 
seems well adapted to the nature of our service. The|in a great measure, upon the careful preparation and edu. 
several tabular statements accompanying this report ex-|cation of the young men Who are annually appointed in 
hibit the satisfactory manner in which the public funds|our service. Our local position, as well as our free insti. 
have been expended and accounted for. Nor is there|tutions, may delay, but we have no right to expect they 
any reason to believe that the slightest loss will occur from| will prevent, the occurrence of war. As this event may 
the fiscal operations of the year. A system, whose effects| happen, it is the part of true wisdom to be prepared for 
are thus beneficial, must be not only safe in itself, but|it, as far as preparation can be made without too great a 
safely administered. And for this administration we are|sacrifice. Our army is barely sufficient to furnish smal| 
indebted to the superintending care of the several bu- garrisons for the fortifications upon the seaboard, and to 
reaus, and to the various officers employed under them, | hold in check the numerous and restless Indian tribes 
throughout the country. It is evident that a fund of|upon our Indian frontier. Under these circumstances, the 
knowledge has been provided, which cannot fail to be} practical duties of the profession are acquired; and as long 
useful in any future exigency. Armies may be suddenly|as the officers enter the service with a well grounded 
raised, and discipline, in some measure, introduced, by| knowledge of eee we may look to the army as 
great exertions, and greatemergencies. The experience|the depository of a fund of information upon this import- 
of other nations, and of our own, too, has demonstrated|ant subject, which will enable the Government to <iffuse 
that the peculiar information, upon which depend the sub-|it among the- community upon the approach of danger. 
sistence, the health, and the movement of troops, and the| By assigning a portion of the officers, previously in ser- 
supply of their necessary materiel, can only be acquired| vice, to new regiments and corps, these will soon acquire 
by time and experience. The disasters and prodigal ex-|a competent knowledge of their duties, both in subordina- 
penditures in the beginning of the late war furnished ajtion and discipline. The great objects of present econo- 
memorable lesson upon this subject, which, it is hoped,|my and future security can in no other mode be so cer- 
will not be forgotten as we recede from the period of their tainly attained. When we advert to the comparative 
occurrence. Our present organization is small enough|effects of training young men for the course of life be- 
for the wants of the service; and yet such is its nature, that|fore them, or of selecting them indiscriminately for the 
it may be indefinitely extended, as the pressure of circum-|army, without reference to previous pursuits, it will be 
stances may require, ensuring in every branch of the ser- manifest that the present system can alone ensure the at- 
vice a judicious system of administration, and experienced |tainment of the important objects connected with our 
officers to direct and apply it. military establishment. 

‘The Military Academy has existed sufficiently long,| It has been stated that the number of cadets allowed at 
under its present mode of instruction, to enable the Go-|the Military Academy is two hundred and sixty. There 
vernment and the country to form a correct estimate of its| are in the line of the army five hundred and twelve officers 
value, both with relation to the cadets themselves, and|of all descriptions. Of these, on the 1st day of November, 
the character of the army. Of five hundred and sixty there were present for duty three hundred and three, of 
officers, having rank in the line, and now in service, four | whom nineteen were field and two hundred and eighty-four 
hundred and four were educated at that institution. ‘These |company officers. There were sixty-six sick and on fur- 
young men have been prepared, by a rigid and judicious lough. And one hundred and forty-three were detached 
course of instruction and discipline, for the various duties | upon various staff duties, including the regular staff depart- 
of their profession. Six hundred and sixty have entered | ments of the army, objects of internal improvement, and the 
the army, of whom but thirteen have been dismissed; and | emigration of the Indians. The number of companies being 
during the present year only two have been brought be-| one hundred and six, there were not three officers to each 
fore courts martial, and they upon charges not affecting |compeny. Taking into view the casualties of the service, 
their moral character. there ought not to be less than that number at all times 

These facts are honorable and decisive proofs of general | with their companies. The law provides that there shall 
good conduct, when the high state of discipline and the|be three to each company of infantry, and five to each 
course of vigilant inspection in our service are taken into|eompany of artillery. In addition to these, the act of 
view. In the annual reports of the Visiters at West Point | April 29, 1812, allows one supernumerary brevet second 
is exhibited the result of the most careful observations|licutenant to be attached to each company. Of these, 
made by persons competent to estimate, and prepared to|there are in service ninety-three, leaving thirtecn yacan- 
scrutinize, the claims and condition of the institution. For|cies to be filled from the graduates of the Military Aca- 
some years, these reports have borne unequivocal evi-|demy for 1832. The number of the average annual 
dence to the fidelity and ability of the superintendent, and| vacancies in the army, for five years, has been twenty- 
the academic staff generally, and to the proficiency and|three, and of the graduates to fill these, forty. ‘There 
correct deportment of the pupils. The record which is|may, therefore, at the next examination, be forty cadets 
kept of their progress and conduct, the spirit of emula-|candidates for appointment, and but thirty-six vacancies to 
tion necessarily excited, and the judicious plan of rewardsjbe filled. I would suggest the expediency of adding 
which are offered, by the publication of the names of the thirty-four to the number of brevet second lieutenants, 
most distinguished individuals, and by their admission into |and leaving them unattached to do duty whenever requ 
the army in the order of merit, are powerful incentives to}ed. Every company may thus have three officers at all 
exertion, and, when combined with the strict and impar-|times present, to the great advantage of the service. 
tial examinations to which all must submit, can scarcely} I refer to the report of the chief of the Engineer De- 
fail to secure for the service of their country such, and/partment for the various details connected with this inte: 
such only, as are qualified to be useful. resting branch of the public service. 

‘The science of war isan advancing one. In Europe,| ‘The suggestions he has made appear to me worthy of 
where peace is seldom long maintained, a large portion of|consideration; and [ particularly recommend to your ne 
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tice the proposition for a new organization of the corps of | settlements, and the extension of commerce, require that 
engineers. The views of this department upon that sub-| this defect should be supplicd. Labors of this nature have 
ject were expressed in a report of January 13th, 1831, in engaged the attcntion of the most enlightened Govern- 
‘answer to a, call of the House of Representatives, and in| ments, and the materials become a part of the general 
ce 2! 1 ie epee. ta. pecte I stock o : iledoe. The neceasity of peculiar 
those views I fully concur. The measure is required by/stock of public knowledge. The necessity of peculi: 
the public interest.} instruction for officers devoted to these duties, both in the 
Unless provision be soon made for the repair and pre-| scientific principles and in the practical details, is well 
servation of the road constructed by the United States| illustrated in the report frem the ‘Topographical Office. 
from Cumberland to the Ohio river, that expensive and| Some of the operations require an intimate knowledge of 
useful work will be ruined. Many parts of it are now so/ the most abstruse investigations of the present day, in ma- 
seriously injured as to render travelling difficult, and | thematical and physical science; and we shall in vain look 
sometimes dangereus. The destruction of this great con-| for their accomplishment, unless the Government make 
necting link aoe eeeelee — the Western ions! gh sores for a measure. se ee ; 
hich, with a hg ra 7, anda proper system of} ‘To the Ordnance Department is committed the duty o 
which, with a hght transit duty, and a pro} yst » the dnanc epa s 5 
administration, would last for ages, cannot be anticipated | providing and preserving the necessary armament for the 
without great concern. ‘The continuation of this road in lund service of the United States. The trust is a respon- 
the State of Chio is free from this danger. With the as-|sible one, requiring fidelity in the administration, and 
sent of the General Government, that State has establish-| practical as well as scientific knowledge in the execution. 
ed toll pre levies arent one ra _ part of | ae ex Apne = — objects oe sores _ 
the road within her jurisdiction which is finished. nuaily, and the value of the accumulated property equals 
| consider it my duty to bring this matter before you, in| twelve and a half millions. But the nature of the service 
the hope — will eognge 4 attention of lesen, Hees, it a still Swen interest en the pecuniary — 
and that a similar system for the preservation of the road |derations connecied with it. Unless our arms are we 
from Cumberland to the Ohio river will be adopted. If} fabricated and preserved, and in sufficient abundance, and 
it were placed by the General Government in proper re-| unless we keep pace with the improvements which mo- 
pair, and then surrendered to the States, respectively, | dern science and ingenuity are making, the consequences 
through whose territories it passes, under the same condi-| may hereafter prove disastrous. ‘Ihe necessary provision 
tions as Were annexed to the cession of the road in Ohio, | for these objects cannot be made without much time and 
there is Feason to —— that the eee would a oe they may ee ve be war they 
ceive the sanction of those States, and that a permanent} must be procured in peace. A stable and efficient organi- 
system and adequate means would be provided for the | zation is therefore essential to the ordnance corps; and in 
a of eae and 7 a oe we reese | the oe of the ee the a of it, w -- = ae his 
some to the communication upon it. us be not cone, | Views of its present condition. recommend the subject 
or some other expedient adopted, the road will soon fall|to your favorable notice. The suggestions are the result 
into a state of entire dilapidation. of much experience, and present in a forcible manner the 
By an Executive regulation of the 21st of June, 1851, {defects of the existing system, and the meliorations that 
the topographical corps was separated from the Engineer {are required. I am satisfied that the adoption of the 
Department, and now constitutes a distinct bureau. ‘The |measures proposed would give renewed efficiency to the 
prop f J 
duties of this corps are important to the country; and if its | operations of this section of the public interest, and more 
organization is rendered commensurate, a mass of valua-| economy in its expenditures. 
ble materials, exhibiting a general and accurate view of} A commission of experienced officers will be directed 
the geographical outlines of the Union, will be collected, | to investigate the subject, and to report their views con- 








§ to be used for any of the great purposes of peace or war. | cerning the various matters connected with it; and particu- 


; Uus operation were resumed, and committed to one of the 


p Jutertor, is demanded by considerations of national in- 
p ‘crest as well as of character. 






In a report from this department, of January, 1831, this|larly with respect to the patterns and construction of the 
subject was considered, and the necessity of the measure | small arms and cannon; and any alterations which experi- 
stated and enforced. ‘To that report, containing valuable | ence may have indicated. ‘Their report, when received, 
suggestions, | take the liberty of referring. | Will be laid before you. 

A minute knowledge of the features of a country is es-| 1 have made some examination into the condition of 
sential to any plan of military operations, and this know-| this branch of the national defence, with the view of as- 
ledge should be gathered in a season of Icisure, and de- | certaining the supplies in service and in depot, and deter- 
posited in our archives. In Europe, it is considered one | wining the quantity yet required to meet the demands of 
of the most important elements of military science, and|a prudent forecast. ‘The result I shall submit for your 
upon its contributions have often depended the efforts of | consideration. 


awhole campaign. All the surveys made by the tepo-| 
graphical corps are returned to the depot in this depart-| 
iment, where they can be detached or combined, as it may | 


The United States have now in serviceable condition 
about 465,000 muskets. The annual demand to supply 
the necessary loss in the army and the miltia, and to fur- 





become necessary to exhibit views more or less general. 


nish the issues to the respective States, is 18,300. The 
‘hese surveys, dissecting the country in all directions, | 


' number manufactured in the public armories is about 
and particularly along its streams or routes, where roads | 25,000, and at private works 11,000, making a total of 
‘uready are, or probably will be established, present those |36,000, at the average cost of twelve dollars each. We had 
‘catures which are most important to the operations of ar-|at the commencement of the late war 240,000 muskets in 
mes. A general survey of our coasts, both Atlantic and |depot, and during its progress 60,000 were made and pur- 
chased. At its termination, there were but 20,000 at the 
various arsenals, and many of those in the hands of the 
troops were unserviceable. Eight years were then requir- 





; Arrangements for the 
former were made some years since, and expensive in- 
‘uments procured, which are yet in possession of the |cd to replace the number lost during the war. 
Government. The work was actually commenced, but| From 1802 to 1814 there were 3,956,257 small arms of 
Was abandoned before much progress had been made. Jf |all descriptions procured for the French service. 

And during the same period, for the Br.tish service, 
3,142,366. 

The average number of small arms annually fabricated 
in the French arsenals, from 1805 to 1814, was 219,372. 

In the British arsenals, from 1802 to 1814, 261,947. 


scientific corps of the army, its constitution would prevent 
tie recurrence of those circumst:nces to which the aban- 
Coament of the project may be attributed. Our own lakes 
wre but imperfectly known to us, and the advance of the 
Vou. VIIL—b 
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The stock on hand in Great Britain, in 1817, in depot, 
was - - 818,282 
200,974 


Total - - 1,019,256 

The number in depot in France, in 1811, was 600,000, 
not including the great number in service. 

These statements may be useful in determining the pro- 
per number of small arms which ought to be provided in 
this country. Being almost imperishable, when properly 
secured and preserved, their accumulation occasions no 
actual loss, as the time must, in all probability, come, when 
they will be wanted. 

Considering the nature of our service, requiring, as it 
does, an unusual expenditure of these articles, in conse- 
— of the great proportion of militia we employ, and 

e system of rotation, by which their services are ~~ 
lated, and great losses consequently occasioned, and also 
the necessity of large deposites in different sections of such 
an extensive country, each of which should be adequate to 
any probable emergency, it is evident that our stock of 
small arms should at all times be large. Whether the 
quantity now on hand be sufficiently so, is for Congress 
to determine. 

There are now 623 cannon of various calibres, for field 
service. And there are at the arsenals and in the old for- 
tifications 1,165. But these cannon are all of antiquated 
patterns, and, with the exception of the six-pouncers, 
amounting to 344, and a few of the heavier pieces, are 
considered unserviceable. There have been procured for 
the armament of the new fortifications 1,214 eannon of 
the improved pattern. 

; The old fortifications will require (probably) - 646 
The new, already completed” - - - - 2,587 
Those contemplated by the Board of Engineers, 

a part of which are now constructing - - ~- 4,045 
Besides these, proper field trains, deposited in 

different sections of the Union, and sufficiently 

large to meet probable contingencies, may be es- 

timated at - - - . - - - - 850 
The average cost of our cannon is $5 94 per hundred 

pounds, which gives the following prices for those of dif- 

ferent calibres: 
For 42 pounders - $520 
. 450 


32 . - 

24 * . 330 

18 = - 215 

12 a - 150 
‘6 " <f Pe 70 

It is estimated that an iron cannon will not safely bear 
more than 1200 discharges with the service charge; after 
which it should be broken up. 

The United States have no armories for the fabrication 
of cannon. The practice for some years;has been to 
make contracts with the owners of the four founderies at 
Richmond, Georgetown, Pittsburg, and West Point, to 
the amount of the annual appropriation, allowing about 
an equal proportion to each, and paying such price as 
the Ordnance Department, on the best information, judge 
reasonable. 

This procedure has been repeatedly stated in the an- 
nual reports to Congress, together with the reasons which 
led to it. These are founded in the capital and experi- 
ence required to conduct this business; in the necessity 
of depending, in some degree, upon the integrity and 
character of the manufacturers, as there may be defects 
in the piece not easily discoverable, owing to the neces- 
sity of mixing together iron of different qualities; and in the 
belief that, ifa general competition for these supplies were 
excited, the existing establishments would be broken down, 
and others endeavor to take their places, which would either 
fail from similar causes, or furnish cannon unfit for service, 
and thus leave the Government, at some critical period, 


In the public service dhs erent eerie 
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Se) 
without the means of procuring this indispensable arm of 
defence. The provisions of the act of Congress of March 
3d, 1809, seem, however, to present serious objections tp 
this course; and I bring the subject before you at this tine 
that it may be fully considered. ; 

It a to me that a public armory for the fabrica. 
tion of cannon is required by obvious consideratioys, 
By forming such an establishment, the necessary expe. 
rience and artisans would be provided, and such supplies 
of heavy ordnance manufactured as the Government might 
direct. The actual value of the article would be ascer. 
tained, and contracts with individuals could be formed 
with a full knowledge of the circumstances. ‘There woul 
be no danger of combinations, nor would any injury resu)t 
from fair competition. The supplies might be so control. 
led as to leave no fear ofa deficiency in the quality or quan. 
tity of this essential arm of defence. 

In the report of the Surgeon General will be founda re. 
view of the operations of the Medical Department, and the 
prepositions submitted by him for its better organization, 
Fourteen thousand dollars are annually expended for the 
ae of private physicians, because the corps is not 
sufficiently numerous to discharge the duties demanded 
of it. We have sixty-four military stations and recruiting 
rendezvous requiring surgeons, and we have in service 
but fifty-three surgeons and assistants. There is no eco- 
nomy in the present arrangement, nor is it advantageous 
to the public interest. An increase of the corps, as recom. 
mended by the Surgeon General, is evidently required. 

The considerations urged by him for an addition to the 
pay of surgeons and assistants, are certainly forcible. 
There is no portion of the army whose compensation is so 
inadequate, nor is there any which presents less prospects 
of reward. There are but two grades of rank in our 
medical service, and the emolument of the highest is but 
little superior to that of a captain. 

It is due to the army that the subject of brevet comnis. 
sions should be placed before you. So far as respects the 
services and compensation of officers holding those commis- 
sions, the present regulations are just, and well calculated 
to prevent any injury to the public service. No officer 
can receive the pay of his brevet rank unless serving in 
that capacity when on duty, and having a command ac- 
cording to his brevet rank. There are twenty-nine of- 
ficers in the army now drawing brevet pay. 

These brevet commissions presuppese experience in 
the officer, and are founded upon the presumption that 
circumstances may arise when his services may be useful 
in a more extensive sphere than that in which, by his 
lineal commission, he is required to act; and these cir- 
cumstances will oftener be found in our service, thian in 
any other. Our regular troops and militia must frequent- 
ly act together. When thus oe the officers of 
the regular army take rank of all militia officers of the 
same grade, whatever may be the date of their respective 
commissions. ‘This rule is highly beneficial to the public 
interest, because, without creating invidious distinctions, 
it gives to experience its proper weight. By granting 
brevet commissions, after ten years’ service in one grade, 
agreeably to the present rule, experienced officers will be 
provided for command upon detachment, or at posts where 
the objects are important, or the danger imminent. 

The construction which has been given to the law upon 
this subject, has restricted the granting of brevet com 

missions upon prior ones to those cases only where tet 
years’ services have been rendered under such prior com 
missions. ‘There may be some doubt respecting the co! 
rectness of this view, and also the expediency of the 
restriction. 

These commissions, except in the few instances stated, 
and those very proper, occasion no expense to the be 
vernment. They are in their operation rewards for pas 
good conduct, and incentives to future. They cannot be 
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F tional defence. 
| this force cannot be regarded as our most important means 
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- abused; for ten years’ services certainly qualify an officer 
- for a higher grade; and to attain by brevet promotion the 
| rank of brigadier general from the commencement of the 
» term of a captain, requires a period of forty years. And 
"if to this be added the necessary progress through the 
» two lower grades of first and second lieutenant, the pros- 


pect of a young man, on ree. our a is not very 
ope from his pay. Itis 


to live respectably; and few of them leave for their chil- 


» dren any inheritance but a good name. 


It is important that a just pride of character, personal 


: and professional, should be encouraged in a class of men, 
| whose usefulness depends oe upon the cultivation 
© of such a feeling. This system o 


une promotion, so useful 
in war and economical in peace, offers honorable objects 


© of ambition, and cannot fail to stimulate the exertions of 
| the officers of the army. 


The situation of the militia demands the attention of the 
Owing to defects in the system itself, or in 


impaired in the efficacy of that great branch of the na- 
This is to be regretted; for, although 


of safety in the event of war, itis still a valuable auxiliary, 


and one which the nature of our institutions, opposed as 


they are to a large standing army, renders indispensable. 


| The power of organizing, arming, and disciplining the 


militia, is granted by the constitution to Congress; and if 


) the laws upon this subject are inadequate, or inadequate- 


ly executed, it is for the wisdom of that body to apply the 


» remedy. 


If this great defensive furce be called out under proper 


| circumstances, it may contribute essentially to the secu- 
E rity of the country. 


In recurring to our own experience, 
we find many instances of the courage and devotedness of 
our militia; and the two battles that opened and closed 
our military history, furnish practical illustrations of the 
value of this institution, and of its powerful effects in 
situations favorable to its operation. ‘The national guard 


| of France, upon which the fate of that interesting coun- 


ry seems to depend, is but alocal militia, constituted like 


| our yolunteer companies, but with a more efficient organ- 


ization. By anticipating too much, however, from our 
militia force, we prepare the way for disappointment; and 
this was the error of the late war: in consequence of 
which, our attention has been probably withdrawn from the 
value of the system itself. A regular force is indispensa- 
ble to the vigorous prosecution of any permanent military 
operations, offensive or defensive. But it may be aided 
by irregular troops, and its place also supplied, until mea- 
sures for providing it can be adopted. We cannot expect 
that the militia drill, upon the present system, will give 
much instruction. The time and attention devoted to it 
are utterly insufficient for sucha purpose. Nor is it pro- 
bable that enough of either will be granted in time of 
peace, to convey much military knowledge to the great 
body of our citizens. It is still important, however, that 
a due organization should be preserved, and a portion of 
time devoted to this duty. In the most unexpected and 
serious emergency, the national strength could not be 
called into action, unless individuals were assigned to par- 
ticular classes, either local or personal, and knew their 
situation; and unless there were officers to direct the 
movements. And this arrangement has also a tendency 
to preserve and diffuse much military knowledge; for many 
will always direct their attention to the subject, led by in- 
clination as well as duty to acquire information, and to 
qualify themselves for the various functions required to be 
performed. Our countrymen, generally, are accustomed 
to the use of firearms from early youth; and in the man- 
agement of. these they have little need of instruction. In 
devoting the field days, therefore, to the simpler eyolu- 
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tions, some knowledge will be gained, and the whole 
community will be practically reminded of the claim 
which may be made upon their services. They will feel 
that his civil relations are not the only ones which exist 
between the citizen and his country, but that he is bound 
by other obligations, and that the defence of all is en- 
trusted to all. 

In 1826, a board of officers, selected from the regular 
army and the militia, was convened at the seat of Govern- 
ment, and instructed to take into consideration the militia 
system generally, and to suggest such alterations as might 
appear to them useful. This board combined much in- 
telligence and experience; and their report is an able and 
interesting one. I advert to it, in the hope that this sub- 
ject may engage the attention of Congress, and in the 
conviction that the plan of organization recommended 
by that board is the only one which offers any real pros- 
pect of improvement or efficiency. 

The condition and prospects of the aboriginal tribes 
within the limits of the United States are yet the subjects 
of anxious solicitude to the Government. Circumstances 
have occurred within a few years, which have produced 
important changes in the intercourse between them and 
us. In some of the States, they have been brought within 
the operation of the ordinary municipal laws, and their 
regulations have been abrogated by legislative enactments. 
This procedure renders most of the provisions of the va- 
rious acts of Congress upon this subject inoperative; and 
a crisis in our Indian affairs has evidently arrived, which 
calls for the establishment of a system of policy adapted 
to the existing state of things, and calculated to fix upon 
a permanent basis the future destiny of the Indians. 
Whatever change may be contemplated in their condition 
or situation, noone will advocate the employment of force, 
or improper influence in effecting it. It is due to the 
character of the Government and the feelings of the 
country, not less than to the moral and physical imbecility 
of this unhappy race, that a spirit of kindness and for- 
bearance should mark the whole course of our intercom- 
munication with them. The great object, after —- 
ourselyes what would best ensure their permanent wel- 
fare, should be to satisfy them of the integrity of our 
views, and of the wisdom of the course recommended to 
them. There is enough in the retrospect for serious re- 
flection on our part, and for unpleasant recollection on 
theirs; and it is only by a dispassionate examination of the 
subject, and by prudent and timely measures, that we can 
hope to repair the errors of the past by the exertions of 
the future. 

The Indians, who are placed in immediate contact with 
the settled portions of the United States, have now the 
alternative presented to them, of remaining in their pre- 
sent positions, or of migrating to the country west of the 
Mississippi. If they are induced to prefer the former, 
their political condition becomes a subject of serious con- 
sideration. They must either retain all those institutions 
which constitute them a peculiar people, both socially and 
politically, or they must become a portion of that great 
community which is gathering around them, responsible 
to its laws, and looking to them for protection. 

Can they expect to maintain that guasi independence 
they have heretofore enjoyed? and, could they so main- 
tain it, would the privilege be beneficial to them? 

The right to extend their laws over all persons living 
within their boundaries, has been claimed and exercised 
by many of the States. The Executive of the United 
States has, on full consideration, decided that there is no 
power in that department to interpose any obstacle to the 
assumption of this authority. As upon this co-ordinate 
branch of the Government devolves the execution of the 
laws, and particularly many of the most important provi- 
sions in the various acts regulating intercourse with the 
Indians, it is difficult to conceive how these provisions can 
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be enforced, after the President has determined they have| It may be remarked that all rights secured by treaty 
been abrogated by a state of things inconsistent with their stipulations are wholly independent of this question of 
obligations; how prosecutions can be conducted, tres- jurisdiction. If the Indians are subject to the legislatiys 
passers removed by military power, and other acts per-| authority of the United States, that authority will no doubt 
formed, which require the co-operation of the Executive, be exercised so as not to contravene those rights. If they 
either in their initiation or progress. jare subject to the respective States, such, too, will be the 
I do not presume to discuss this quéstion. I find it de-| course of legislation over them. And if, unadviscdly, 
termined, and the settled policy of the Government already | any right should be impaired, the Indians have the sane 
in operation. Whatever diversity of opinion there may | resort as our own citizens to the tribunals of justice for 
be upon the subject, those who are most opposed to these | redress; for the law, while it claims their obedience, pro. 
views will probably admit that the question is a doubtful) vides for thcir security. The supremacy of the State 
one, complicated in its relations, and pregnant with seri-) Governments is neither inconsistent with our obligations 
ous consequences, The claim of exempticn from the/to the Indians, nor are these necessarily impaired by it, 
operation of the State laws, which is presented in favor, It may be difficult to define precisely the nature of their 
of the Indians,. must rest upon the constitution of the] possessory right, but no one will contend that it gives 
United States, upon natural right, or upon conventional | them the absolute title of the land_with all its attributes, 
engagements. If upon the former, it may be doubted | and every one will probably concede that they are ent'tled 
whether that instrument contain any grant of authority to! to as much as is necessary to their comfortable subsist. 
the General Government, which necessarily divests the| ence. If we have entered into any stipulations with them, 
State Legislature of their jurisdiction over any class of|of which, however, I am not aware, inconsistent with the 
people living within their respective limits. The two) limited powers of the Government, or interfering with 
provisions, which can alone bear upon the subject, seem | paramount obligations, the remedy is obvious. Let ample 
to have far different objects in view. If the claim rest} compensation be made to them by the United States, ina 
upon natural right, it may be doubted whether the condi- spirit of good faith and liberality. The question would 
tion and institutions of this rude people do not give to the| be one, not of pecun‘ary amount, but of national charac- 
civilized communities around whom and among whom ter and national obligations. 
they live, the right of guardianship over them; and whether| That we may neither deceive ourselves nor the Indians, 
this view is not fortified by the practice of all other civil-| it becomes us to examine the actual state of things, and 
ized nations under sim‘lar circumstances--a practice,|to view these as they arc, and as they are likely to be. 
which, in its extent and exercise, has varied from time | Looking at the circumstances attending this claim of cx- 
to time, as the relative circumstances of the parties | emption on the one side, and of supremacy on thie other, 
have varied, but of whose limitations the civilized com-| is it probable that the Indians can succeed in thie establish- 
munities have been and must be the judges. And,/ment of their pretensions? The nature of the question, 
besides, if the Indian tribes are independent of the State | doubtful, to say the least of it; the opinion of the Execu- 
authorities, on account of the natural and relative rights tive; the practice of the older States, and the claims of the 
of both, these tribes are equally independent of the au-| younger ones; the difficulties which would attend the in- 
thorities of the United States. The claim, upon this! troduction into our system of a third Government, com- 
ground, places the parties in the attitude of entire inde-| plicated in its relations, and indefinite in its principk 
pendence; for the question then is not how we hav c! public sentiment, naturally opposed to any reductio 
divided our political power between the confederated Go-| territor!al extent or political power; and the obvious difii- 
vernment and its members, and to which we have entrust-| culties, inseparable from the consideration of such a 
ed the exercise of this supervisory authority, but whether | political question, with .regard to the tribunal, and th 
the laws of nature give to either any authority upon the |trial, the judgment, and the process; present obstacles 
subject, But if the claim rest upon alleged conventional! which must all be overcome before this claim can be en- 
engagements, it may then be doubted whether, in all our | forced. 
treaties with the Indizn tribes, there is any stipulation in-| But could the tribes, and the remnants of tribes, east 
compatible with the exercise of the power of legislation | of the Mississippi, succeed in the prosecution of this claim, 
over them. For if there were, the legislative power of| would the issue be beneficial to them, immediately or re- 
Congress, as well as that of the respective States, would | motely? 
be annihilated, and the treaties alone would regulate the in-| We have every reason to believe it would not; and this 
tercourse between the parties. But, on a careful investiga- 
tion, it will probably be found that, in none of our treatics| the Indians, and on the result of the efforts which have 
with the Indian tribes, isthere any guaranty of political rights | been made by them, and for them, to resist the operatic: 
incompatible with the exercise of the power of legislation. | of the causes that yet threaten their destruction. 
These instruments are gencrally cither treaties of peace} I nced not stop to illustrate these positions. ‘They are 
or of cession. ‘The former restore and secure to the In-] connected with the views which will be found in the se- 
dians interests of which they were deprived by conquest, | quel of this report. And it is not necessary to embarrass 
and the latter define the boundaries of cessions or reser-}a subject already too comprehensive. 
vations, and prescribe the terms and consideration, and} A change of residence, therefore, from their present 
regulate generally the principles of the new compact. | possessions to the regions west of the Mississippi, presents 
In both, every sound rule of construction requires that|the only hope of permanent establishment and improve- 
the terms used should be expounded agrecably to the na-|ment. That it will be attended with inconveniences 
ture of the subject-matter, and to the relations previously | sacrifices, no one candoubt. The associations which 
subsisting between the parties. If general expressions] the Indians to the land of their forefathers are strong 
are not controlled by these principles, then the term] enduring, and these must be broken by their migrativn. 
‘* their land,” or, as itis elsewhere called, “their hunting} But they are also broken by our citizens, who cvery day 
grounds,” instead of meaning what our own negotiators | encounter all the difficulties of similar changes in the pw 
and the Indians themselves understood, that possessory | suit of the means of support. And the experiments 
right which they have heretofore enjoyed, would at once} which have been made satisfactorily show that, by pro- 
change our whole system of policy, and leave them as free} per precautions and liberal appropriations, the rcmoval 
to sell, as it would individuals or nations to buy, those} and establishment of the Indians can be effected with lit- 
large unappropriated districts, which are rather visited | tle comparative trouble to them or us. Why, then, stiuld 


than possessed by the Indians, | the policy of this measure be disputed, or its adoption 


| conclusion is founded on the condition and character of 
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eater advances than any of their kindred race, I must 


within afew years; and the imposing considerations it now |judge from such information as I have been able to pro- 


presents, an which are every day gaining new force, call 
upon the Government and the country to determine what 
is required on our part, and what course shall be recom- 
mended to the Indians. If they remain, they must de- 
cline, and eventually disappear. Such is the result of all 
experience. Ifthey remove, they may be comfortably esta- 
plished, and their moral and physical condition meliorated. 
It is certainly better for them to meet the difficulties of re- 
moval, with the probability of an adequate and final re- 
ward, than, yielding to their constitutional apathy, to sit 
still and perish. 

The great moral debt we owe to this unhappy race is 
universally felt and »~knowledged. Diversities of opinion 
exist respecting th. proper mode of discharging this ob- 
ligation, but its validity is not denied. And there cer- 
tainly are difficulties which may well call for discussion and 
consideration. 

For more than two centuries we have been placed in 
contact with the Indians. And if this long period has 
been fruitless in useful results, it has not been so in expe- 
rmments having in view their improvement. Able men| 
have been investigating their condition, and good men| 
attempting to improve it. 


cure. Owing to the prevalence of slavery and other pe- 
culiar causes among them, a number of the half-breeds 
and their connexions, and, perhaps, a few others, have ac- 
quired property, and with it some education and informa- 
tion. But [ believe the great mass of the tribe is living 
in ignorance and poverty, subject to the influence of the 
principal men, and submitting to a state of things, with 
which they are dissatisfied, and which offers them no ra- 
tional prospect of stability and improvement. 

The failure which has attended the efforts heretofore 
made, and which will probably attend all conducted upon 
similar principles, may be attributed partly tothe inherent 
difficulty of the undertaking, resulting from characteris- 
tics peculiar to the Indians, and partly from the mode in 
which the operations have been conducted. 

Without entering into a question which opens a wide 
field for inquiry, it is sufficient to observe that our primi- 
tive people, as well in their habits and opinions as in their 
customs and pursuits, offer obstacles almost insurmount- 
able to any considerable and immediate change. Indolent 
in his habits, the Indian is opposed to labor; improvident 


in his mode of life, he has httle foresight in providing, 


But all these labors have been/or care in preserving. Taught from infancy to reverence 


as unsuccessful in the issue, as many of them were labo-| his own traditions and institutions, he is satisfied of their 


rious and expensive in their progress. 


The work has been aided by Governments and commu-| depart from the customs of his fathers. 


nities, by public opinion, by the obligations of the law, 
and by the sanction of religion. But its history furnishes 
abundant evidence of entire failure, and every thing around 





value, and dreads the anger of the Great Spiritif he should 
Devoted to the 
use of ardent spirits, he abandons himself to its indulgence 
without restraint. War and hunting are his only occupa- 
tions. He can endure, without complaining, the extre- 


us upon the frontiers confirms its truth. The Indians have mity of human suffering; and, if he cannot overcome the 


either receded as our settlements advanced, and united 
their fragments with some kindred tribe, or they have at- 
tempted to establish themselves upon reservations, in the 
vain hope of resisting the pressure upon them, and of pre- 
serving their peculiar institutions. 


. °’ . . 
evils of his situation, he submits to thei without repining. 


He attributes all the misfortunes of his race to the white 
man, and looks with suspicion upon the offers of assist- 
ance. that are made to him. These traits of character, 


Those who are near-|though not universal, are yet general; and the practical 
7 5S 


est tous, have generally suffered most severely by the/difficulty they present, in changing the condition of such 
debasing eifects of ardent spirits, and by the loss of|a people, is to satisfy them of our sincerity and the value 


their own principles of restraint, few as these are, without] of the aid we offer; to hold out to them motives for exer- 


the acquisition of ours; and almost all of them have dis-| tion; to call into action some powerful feeling, whi 


appeared, crushed by the onward course of events, or 
driven before them. Not one instance can be produced, 
inthe whole history of the intercourse between the In- 
dians and the white men, where the former have been 
able, in districts surrounded by the latter, to withstand 
successfully the progress of those causes which have ele- 
vated one of these races, and depressed the other. Such 
a monument of former successful exertion does not exist. 

These remarks apply to the efforts which have been 
heretofore made, and whose history and failure are known 
tous, But the subject has been Jately revived with ad- 
ditional interest, and is now prosecuted with great zeal 
and exertion; whether with equal effect, time must show. 
Phat most of those engaged in this labor are actuated by 
pure and disinterested motives, I do not question. And 
if, in their estimate of success, they place too high a va- 
lue upon appearances, the error is natural to persons zea- 
lously engaged in a task calculated to enlist their sympa- 
thies and awaken their feelings, and has been common to 
allwho have preceded them in this labor of philanthropy, 
and who, from time to time, have indulged in anticipations 
of the most signal success, only to be succeeded by dis- 
appointment and despondency. 


Phat these exertions have recently been productive of} them. 


some advantage, may well be admitted. A tew have pro- 
bably been reclaimed from abandoned habits, and some, 
perhaps, have really appreciated the inestimable value of 
the doctrines whictt have been taught them. I can speak 
from personal observation only of the Northern and North- 
Western tribes. Among them, I am apprehensive, the 
benefits will be found but few and temporary. Of the 
condition of the Cherokees, who are said to have made 


| 


i shall 
}counteract the tendency of previous impressions. It is 
junder such circumstances, and with these difficulties in 
view, that the Government has been called upon to deter- 
mine what arrangemeuts shall be made for the permanent 
establishment of the Indians. Shall they be advised to 
remain, or remove? If the former, their fate is written 
in the annals of their race; if the latter, we may yet hope 
to see them renovated in character and condition 
example and instruction, and by their exertions. 

But, to accomplish this, they must be first placed be- 
yond the reach of our settlements, with such checks upon 
their disposition to hostilities as may be found nec 
and with such aid, moral, intellectual, and 
may teach them the value of our in 
reality of our friendship. With th 
tions, much should then be leit to them 
such occupations in the forest or the field as they may 
choose, without too much interference. ‘lime and pros- 
perity must be the great agents in their meli 
Nor have we any reason to doubt but that such a condi- 
tion would be attended with its full share of happiness; 
nor that their exertions would be stimulated by the secu- 
rity of their position, and by the new prospects before 

By encouraging the severalty of soil, suflicient 
tracts might be assigned to all disposed to cultivate them; 


by our 
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and, by timely assistance, the younger class might be 
brought to seck in their farms « less precarious sub <ist- 
ence than is furnished by the chase. ‘Their physical 
comforts being increased, and the desire of acquisition 
| brought into action, a moral stimulus would be felt by the 
}youtiitul portion of the community. New wants would 
j@Ppeat, and new means of gratifying them; and the great 
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work of improvement would thus commence, and, com- 
mencing, would go on. 

To its aid the truths of religion, together with a know- 
ledge of the simpler mechanic arts and the rudiments of 
science, should then be brought; but if our dependence 
be first placed upon these, we must fail, as all others have 
failed, who have gone before us in this field of labor. 
And we have already fallen into this error of adapting 
our efforts to a state of society which is probably yet re- 
mote among the Indians, in withdrawing so many of the 
young men from their friends, and educating them at our 
schools. They are there taught various branches of learn- 
ing, and, at some of these institutions, a partial knowledge 
of the mechanic arts, and of the principles of agriculture. 
But, after this course of instruction is completed, what 
are these young mentodo? If they remain among the 
whites, they find themselves the members of a peculiar 
caste, and look around them in vain for employment and 
encouragement; if they return to their countrymen, their 
acquirements are useless: these are neither understood 
nor valued; and, with the exception of a few articles of 
iron, which they procure from the traders, the common 
work of our mechanics is useless to them. I repeat, what 
is a young man, who has been thus educated, todo? He 
has no meansof support, no instruments of agriculture, no 
domestic animals, no improved farm. ‘Taken in early life 
from his own people, he is no hunter; he cannot find inthe 
chase the means of support or exchange; and that, under 
such circumstances, he should abandon himself to a life 
of intemperance, can scarcely excite our surprise, however 
it must our regret. I have been earnestly asked by these 
young men how they were to live; and I have felt that a 
satisfactory answer was beyond my reach. ‘To the Go- 
vernment only can they look for relief; and if this should 
be furnished, though in a moderate degree, they might 
still become useful and respectable; their example would 
be encouraging to others, and they would form the best 
instructors for their brethren. 

The general details of a plan for the permanent esta- 
blishment of the Indians west of the Mississippi, and for 
their proper security, would require much deliberation; 
but there are some fundamental principles, obviously aris- 
ing out of the nature of the subject, which, when once 
adopted, would constitute the best foundation for our 
exertions, and the hopes of the Indians. 

1. A solemn declaration, similar to that already inserted 
in some of the treaties, that the country assigned to the 
Indians shall be theirs as long as they or their descendants 
may occupy it, and a corresponding determination that 
our settlements shall not spread over it; and every effort 
should be used to satisfy the Indians of our sincerity and 
of their security. Without this indispensable preliminary, 
and without full confidence on their part in our intentions, 
and in our abilities to give these effect, their change of 
position would bring no change of circumstances. 

2. A determination to exclude all ardent spirits from 
their new country. This will no doubt be difficult; but 
a system of surveillance upon the borders, and of proper 
police and penalties, will do much towards the extermina- 
tion of an evil, which, where it exists to any considerable 
extent, is equally destructive of their present comfort and 
their future happiness. 

3. The employment of an adequate force in their im- 
mediate vicinity, and a fixed determination to suppress, at 
all hazards, the slightest attempt at hostilities among them- 
selves. 

So long as a passion for war, fostered and encouraged 
as it is by their opinions and habits, is allowed free scope 
for cxercise, it will prove the master spirit, controlling, 
if not absorbing, all other considerations. And if, in 
checking this evil, some examples should become neces- 
sary, they would be sacrifices to humanity, and not to se- 
verity. 
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4. Encouragement to the severalty of property, and 
such  degense for its security, as their own regulations do 
not afford, and as may be necessary to its enjoyment. 

5. Assistance to all who may require it in the opening 
of farms, and in procuring domestic animals and instru. 
ments of agriculture. 

6. Leaving them in the enjoyment of their peculiar in. 
stitutions, as far as may be compatible with their own 
safety and ours, and with the great objects of their pros. 
perity and improvement. 

7. The eventual employment of persons competent to 
instruct them, as far and as fast as their progress may re. 
quire, and in such manner as may be must useful to them. 

Arrangements have been made upon fair and equitable 
terms with the Shawnees and Senecas of Lewistown, with 
the Shawnees of Wapaghkonetta, and with the Ottowas 
of Blanchard’s Fork, and the Maumee, all within the 
State of Ohio, for the cession of their reservations in that 
State, and for their emigration to the region assigned for 
the permanent residence of the Indians. A similar ar. 
rangement was made with the Senecas in the early part 
of the year, and they are already upon their journey to 
their new country. A deputation from the Wyandots has 
gone to examine the district offered to them; and the ge- 
neral outlines of an arrangement for a cession have been 
agreed upon, to be formally executed, if the report of 
the exploring party should prove satisfactory. 

It has been suggested that a considerable portion of the 
Cherokees in Georgia are desirous of availing themselves 
of the provisions of the treaty of May 6th, 1828, for their 
removal. With a view to ascertain this fact, and to afford 
them the aid offered by that treaty, if they are inclined to 
accept it, a system of operations has been adopted, and 
persons appointed to carry it into effect. Sufficient time 
to form a judgment of the result of this measure ‘is not 
yet elapsed. 

But, in all the efforts which may be made, the subject 
will be fully and fairly explained to the Indians, and they 
will be left to judge br themselves. The agents are pro- 
hibited from the exertion of any improper influence, but 
are directed to communicate to the Indians the views of 
the President, and his decided convictions that their 
speedy removal can only preserve them from the scrious 
evils which environ them. It is to be hoped that they 
will accept this salutary advice, and proceed to join their 
countrymen in the district appropriated for their perma- 
nent residence. 

If the seeds of improvement are sown among them, as 
many good men assert and believe, they will ripen into 
an abundant harvest—profitable to themselves in the en- 
joyment, and to all the members of this dispersed family 
in the example. 

The details of an outrage committed by a party of Fox 
Indians upon a number of Menomonies at Prairie du 
Chien, while encamped under the protection of our flag, 
will be found in the report of the officer having charge of 
the bureau of Indian Affairs. The alleged motive for this 
wanton aggression was some previous injury of a similar 
nature, stated to have been committed by the Menomon ¢s 
upon the Fox Indians—a justification, which can never be 
wanting where neither time nor treaties, as in this case, 
are permitted to cancel the offence. 

This aggression, together with the difficulties at Rock 
island with the Sac Indians, of which the same report fur 
nishes the particulars, shows the necessity of employing 
upon the frontiersa corps of mounted men, to be sti 
tioned at the most exposed points, and to be always pre 
pared to follow every party that may attempt to interrupt 
the peace of the border by attacking either our citizens 
or other Indians. These predatory bands strike a stroke, 
and disappear. And there is in the institutions of the 


, Indians such a strong tendency to war, that we shall long 
|be liable to these outrages. Military prowess and success 
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form their principal road to distinction. And the inter-|Fort, Craney island flats, 258,465 14 


minable forests and prairies of the West offer them the at Newport News, 244,337 44 

means of shelter ee No infantry force can ex- on Naseway shoal, 673,205 00 
ect to overtake them; and if we are not provided with| For the defence of Patuxent river: 

mounted troops who can prevent or punish these aggres-| Fort on Thomas’s point, 173,000 00 

sions, we shall frequently be compelled to adopt measures Point Patience, 164,000 00 


more expensive and inconvenient to us, and more inju- 
rious to the Indians. 

Very respectfully, sir, I have the honor to be, your obe- 
dient servant, 


the Narrows of Penobscot river, Me. 101,000 00 


$1,854,575 58 











LEWIS CASS. RECAPITULATION. 


To the Presipent of the United States. First class of works, (17) $4,531,873 10 
ent Second class, (19) 5,340,500 22 
FORTIFICATIONS. Third class, (7) 1,854,575 58 


Statement exhibiting the works projected by the Board 
of Engineers, which have not been commenced, and 
the estimate of their cost. 


First Class—To be commenced as soon as possible. 


11,726,948 90 








Remarxs.—The classification in this statement, distin- 
guishing three periods, exhibits the works enumerated in 


Designation of the works. Estimate of cost. /the order of their efficiency to meet the earliest possible 
Fort St. Philip, Louisiana, $77,810 79 |emergency. 
Soller’s Point flats, Patapsco river, 673,205 44 aes 
Tompkins, New York, 420,826 14) 2 ‘ : 
Redoubt in advance of ditto, 65,162 44 REPORT FROM THE TOPOGRAPHICAL BUREAU. 
Fort at Wilkins’s point, New York, 456,845 51 


Torocrarnicat Bureav, Nov. 7, 1851. 
Hon. Lewis Cass, Secretary of War: 


Sir: In obedience to your instructions of the 20th of 
August last, I have the honor to submit to you: 
lst. A statement marked A, exhibiting the amount 


Throg’s point, . do. 471,181 53 
Dumpling’s point, Rhode Island, 759,946 57 
Rose fsland, do. 82,411 74 

Dykes across west passage, Narragansett roads, 205,000 90 
For the defence of Boston harbor: 


Fort on George’s island, 458,800 00|drawn from the Treasury Department, and remitted to 

Nantasket head, 539,000 00 | the disbursing officers under this office, from the 1st of 
Lunette in advance of do. 79,000 00| October, 1830, to the 30th of September, 1851, inclusive; 
Redoubt No. 2, in advance of do. 32,000 00 and also of the amount of accounts rendered. 


2d. A statement marked B, exhibiting the number of 
the individuals employed under the class of civil engineers 
and agents, under this bureau, and of the amount paid to 
each for the same period. 

A statement marked C, exhibiting the amount drawn 
from the treasury for the expenses of surveys and ex- 
aminations, in relation to the summit level of the contem- 
plated canal across the isthmus of Florida. 

3d. The application of the funds appropriated for sur- 
veys, and the employment of the topographical engi- 


No. 1, (on Hogisland) in advance of do. 29,000 90 

Dyke across Broad Sound passage, 140,000 00 

Cutting off the summit of Gallop island, 2,429 00 
Works for the defence of Connanicut island: 

Narragansett bay, Rhode Island, 220,053 43 








$4,531,873 10 











Second Class—To be commenced at a later period. 


Ces re Estimate of cost.| neers, for the year 1831, have been as follows: 
Fort at Grand Terre, in J.ouisiana, $264,517 52) 1st. In making a survey of a route for the Michigan 
Tower at Pass au Heron, Mobile bay, 16,677 41] and Illinois canal, and in examinations and surveys of the 
Fortat Hawkins’s point, Patapsco river, 244,337 14 Rock river and Des Moines rapids of the Mississippi, with 
St. Mary’s, Potomac river, 205,602 33 


a view to the improvement of the navigation of those 
rapids. 

2d. In making a survey of part of the Hudson river, 
with a view to the improvement of the navigation of that 
river near Albany. 


opposite the Pea Patch, Delaware river, 347,257 71 
at the Middle Ground, outer harbor of 

New York, 1,681,411 66 
at East bank, do. do. 1,681,411 66 


Hale, Connecticut, 31,815 83] 3d. In completing the drawings and reports of the sur- 
Wooster, 27,793 34|veys, forthe purpose of connecting by a canal the waters 
Trumbull, 77,445 21 ; 


of Lakes Erie and Michigan with those of the Wabash. 


Griswold, “ 152,230 41] 4th. In making surveys and examinations in relation to 
at Fort Preble point, Portland harbor, . the contemplated Weymouth and Taunton canal. 

Maine, F 103,000 00) Sth. In making surveys and examinations in relation to 
at Ilouse island, do. 52,000 00} the improvement of the Big Sandy river in Kentucky, and 
Pickering, Salem, 116,000 00} in relation to a road from Pikesville, on the Big Sandy, to 
for Nangus head, 35,000 00} the boundary of North Carolina, and from thence to the 
Seawell, Marblehead, 116,000 00 boundary of South Carolina. 
for Jack’s point, do. r 96,000 00} 6th. In making examinations and surveys, in order to 
on Bald Head, North Carolina, 120,000 00} ascertain the practicability of a railroad from Winchester, 
on Federal point, do. 12,000 C9} Virginia, to Harper’s ferry. 


7th. In completing the drawings and reports of surveys 
of parts of the rivers Raritan and Delaware. 

8th. In making an examination of a route for a railroad 
from the Portage summit of the Ohio canal to the Hud- 
son river. 

9th. In making examinations and surveys in relation to 
the contemplated canal to connect the waters of the At- 


$5,340,500 22 








Third Class-—To be commenced at a remote period. 
Designation of the works. Estimate of cust. 
The rafts to obstruct the channel between— 
Forts Monroe and Calhoun, 240,568 00 
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lantic with those of the Gulf of Mexico across the isthmus 
of Florida. 

10th. In completing the drawings of a reconnoissance 
of the sounds of North Carolina. 

11th. In completing the drawings of a survey, in order 
to ascertain the military defences of the St. Mary’s river, 
Maryland. 

12th. In completing the drawings of a survey“of the 
Ohio, Beaver, and Chenango route of the Ohio and Erie 
canal, from Pittsburg to Elk creek, on Lake Erie, and to 
the harbor of Erie. 

13th. In completing the drawings of a survey of the Al- 
leghany river from Pittsburg to French creek, of French 
creek to Le Beuf, and of a route of a canal from thence 
to the harbor of Erie. 

14th. In completing the drawings of a survey of the 
Pennsylvania and Oho canal from Big Beaver river to 
Akron, in Ohio. 

15th. In completing the drawings of a survey of a canal | 
route from the Connecticut river to Lake Winnipiseogee, 
New Hampshire, by way of the valleys of the Oliverian 
and Buker’s rivers. 

16th. In completing the drawings of a survey of a ca- 
nal route to unite the waters of Lake Champlain with those 
of the Connecticut, by way of the valleysof Onion and 
Wells’s rivers, in the State of Vermont. 

17th. In comp!leting the drawings of a survey to con- 
nect the Savannah and Tennessee rivers by means of a 
canal or railroad. 

18th. In superintending the construction of the Balti- 
more and Susquehannah railroad, the Patterson and Hud- 
son river railroad, and Catskill and Canajoharie railroad. 

19th. In paying the civil engineers and agents employed 
on several of the foregoing items of duties, the employ of 
whom was made necessary from the small number of to- 
pographical officers. 

The subject of an increase and better organization of 
tle corps of topographical engineers, and of the incon- 
veniences resulting from their present condition, has been 
so frequently alluded to in Executive communications, 
that I shall now only bring to your consideration such 
views as have not been previously presented. The able 
report on this subject from your predecessor, Mr. Eaton, 
fully exposes the military considerations of the case, and 
also the number and organization required by the present 
wants of the country. To this Ihave only to add, that 
the views therein unfolded are strengthened by every 
day’s experience, and that the inconveniences resulting 
from a want of the organization proposed are continually 


increasing. 

The reasons which may be alleged in favor of the pro- 
posed increase, in addition to those in the report alluded 
to, are such as apply to the survey of the coast. 

The law of the 14th of April, 1818, commits that duty 
to the army and the navy; and that part of the army to 
which this duty properly belongs, is the topographical 


engineers. But owing to the few officers of this corps, 
and the pressing demand for their labors on other sub- 
jects, we have as yet done nothing under that law, except 
in such detail surveys of our harbors and bays as were 
made with a view to their military defences, but are high- 
ly valuable matter for purposes of filling up the cartoons 
of the general survey contemplated. 

The scientific education derived at our military academy 
furnishes the necessary elementary knowledge for this 
duty; and the military education acquired there, and in the 
army, establishes those habits of order, attention to duty, 
and subordination, necessary in every vocation of life, and 
without which no extensive operation can be judiciously 
or economically conducted. The Government, therefore, 
has at its command valuable materials for filling up the 
proposed corps, in the officers of the present corps, and 
those graduates of the academy who have been on duty 
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with it, and others from that institution in the severg| 
corps of the army, with officers capable at once of enter. 
ing upon its duties, and of rendering efficient services, 

In those services which would have to be performed jn 
a survey of our coast, not only is mathematical knowledge 
requisite, but also a knowledge of, and a habit of accu. 
rately using the fine and delicate instruments required jy 
the necessary observations. This last and valuable know. 
ledge can be obtained by those only who possess the ma. 
thematical and mechanical information involved in the use 
and construction of the instruments; and with the clemep. 
tary knowledge which, it is but fair to suppose, is alrea. 
dy possessed by the class of individuals before alluded to, 
there would only remain to be acquired a habit of accu. 
rately using the instruments. 

It is but just to state that the ability to use fine instru. 
ments, and to observe correctly with them, is a work of 
time and of careful attention. Butif we are not adequate. 
ly organized, we cannot have officers to appropriate to 
that duty; and, of course, cannot say when the result of 
that time and careful attention will be possessed. If we 
have not, therefore, the necessary means, we must conti- 
nue defective in a correct knowledge of our own coast, 
and also defective in the practical skill of a branch of our 
profession, the importance of which cannot be too highly 
estimated. In fact, every thing depends upon it. _ It fur- 
nishes all the data for the calculations; and, if defective, 
all the calculations are but authentications of error. 

The requisite instruments have already been procured 
by the Government at a great cost, and under the person. 
al supervision of a gentleman highly gifted in those mat- 
ters, and are now in deposite under the care of this office. 
It needs only means and time to apply them to their intend- 
ed uses, and to reap from them the valuable results which 
they are so well adapted to yield. 

It appears to me entirely unnecessary to urge upon your 
notice the various commercial advantages which will result 
from an accurate knowledge of our maritime fronticr, or 
the value of this knowledge to its military defences. Tiese 
considerations are self-evident, and need no argument to 
maintain them. But it may be urged that there is some- 
thing due to our national character, which requires that 
we should be no longer entirely indebted to the imperfect 
efforts of other nations for information of our own coast; 
and that we should, by our own labors, add something to 
the general mass of scientific knowledge, by, at least, cor- 
rect determinations of the geography of our own country. 
The present effort may also be the origin of a school, 
which may hereafter furnish individuals, adequate, as well 
by their capacity to observe, as to calculate the results ol 
observations, to enter into fair and honorable competition 
with the distinguished astronomers of Europe, some ot 
whom made their first essays while officers ofa similar corps. 

The duties of a corps of topographical engineers are 
essentially military and scientific; hence the advantages of 
having military habits and education added to the scien- 
tific knowledge of its members. 

Its duties also benefit all the great interests of socicty, 
and eminently qualify its members for operations wluc! 
might be considered as the peculiar province of the civ l 
engineer. For instance, the survey of a country for milr 
tary purposes furnishes also a good geographical map; 
the survey and construction of a road for military pur- 
poses, or for the transportation of the mail, is an equally 
good road for the merchant, the farmer, or the traveller; 
a canal for military purposes will serve equally well the 
wants of agriculture and commerce; anda survey of a bay, 
or river, or harbor, in order to ascertain the military ce- 
fences of either, furnishes also that precise knowledge of 
its shoals, bars, channels, tides, and currents, so valuable 
to the navigator. While a topographical officer, there- 
fore, is collecting, in his military operations, the knowledge 
necessary for the military defences of the country, hie also 
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' collects matter improving its geography, and bearing es- 


sentially upan its commercial and agricultural prosperity. 
From the character of the duties of such a corps, it may 


be seen with what facility and advantage it may have its 
' attention, when necessary, turned to objects purely civil, 


and that, even while pursuing these purely civil objects, 
from its military knowledge, its labors will be enriched 
by all the military considerations which the operations 
may develop; sothat the labors of the corps, if judiciously 
directed, cannot fail to furnish the Government with the 
most correct knowledge of the resources of the country, 
civil and military, of its agricultural, commercial, mecha- 
nical, and mineralogical advantages, and of its military 
means of defence, as all these are subjects of the investi- 
gations of a topographical engineer. 

’ Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN J. ABERT, 
Lieut. Col. and T. E. 


REPORT FROM THE INDIAN BUREAU. 
DeraRTMENT OF Wak, 
Office of Indian Affairs, Nov. 19, 1831. 

Sir: In compliance with an order of the department of 
the 20th August last, I had the honor of laying before you, 
a few days since, an estimate of the current expenses of 
the Indian Department for the year 1832, amounting to 
169,640 dollars, a duplicate of which is herewith furnish- 
ed, marked A. 

This estimate exceeds the amount of that submitted at 


_ the last session of Congress, about the sum of 8,500 dol- 


lars. The increase arises, in part, from an addition to the 
item * for the pay of the superintendent and agents of In- 
dian affairs,” the sum of 1,500 dollars for the salary of the 

agent appointed under the provisions of the Choctaw} 
treaty for the Choctaws west; and, in part, by the addi- 
tion of 7,000 dollars as an item ‘‘ for building houses for 

Indian agents,” not embraced in the former estimate for 

the current expenses of the Indian Department. An ap- 

propriation of the last mentioned sum, on an estimate sub- 

sequently submitted, was, however, made at the last ses- 

sion of Congress for this object; and it is believed that 

the appropriation of an equal amount, at least, will be =| 
quired for the service of the next year, to provide suitable 

accommodations for the agents and their assistants for the 

Choctaws, Shawnees, and other tribes, who have made| 
arrangements to remove, and whose departure, where it} 
has not already taken place, may be looked for in the} 
course of the ensuing year. 

in further obedience to the said order of the 20th Au- 
gust last, the statements marked B and C are herewith! 
submitted, together with such remarks in relation to the} 
operations of the Indian Department for the last year, em-| 
braced by them, as seem to be required for their more | 
complete elucidation. 

Statement B exhibits the amount drawn from the trea- 
sury, and remitted for disbursement, under each head of 
appropriation in the Indian Department during the three 
hrst quarters of the year 1831; the amount for which ac- 
counts have been rendered under each head for the same 
period; and the several balances remaining to be account- 
ed for, according to the books of this office. It will be 
scen by this statement, that the whole amount remitted 
for disbursement is $683,344 31; that the whole amount 
for which accounts have been rendered is $420,598 72; 
and that the amount remaining to be accounted for is| 
$267,745 59. This balance is in the hands of distant agents | 
for the payment of annuities and other specified objects, | 
and it is presumable that they have not yet completed | 
their disbuisements; but if they have, the remoteness of| 
ther residence -bas prevented, as yet, the reception of 
their accounts. 

Statement C exhibits the information required by the | 

Vox. VIIE.—c 








order of the department in relation to the schools esta- 


blished in the Indian country, and which receive aid from 
the annual appropriation of $10,000 for the civilization of 
the Indians. The number of children taught at the schools, 
embraced in the statement, is 1,215. In addition to these, 
there are 113 Indian youths at the Choctaw academy, in 


Kentucky, the expenses of whose education are paid from 
funds set apart by the Indians themselves, and by treaty 
stipulations for this purpose. This institution, which was 
established solely for the education of Indian children, is 
under good regulations, and in a flourishing condition; 
and, it is believed, furnishes the best means of applying 
the education funds of the Indians to the useful and valua- 
ble end contemplated by their creation. Many Indian 
youths, who have therein received the benefits of tuition, 
have already returned to their respective tribes, carrying 
with them the rudiments of learning, the elements of mo- 
rals, and the precepts of religion, all apparently calculat- 
ed to subdue the habits and soften the feelings of their 
kindred, and to prepare the way for the gradual introduc- 
tion of civilization and christianity. That such will be the 
result of the intellectual and moral cultivation of a portion 
of the young of the respective tribes, on the life and cha- 
racter of the Indians in their confederacies, cannot be pre- 
dicted with certainty. It is, however, an experiment 
creditable to our national council, and meriting its further 
patronage. It is an experiment consecrated by our best 
feelings, delightful to the view of the patriot, and dear to 
the heart of philanthropy; but time alone can disclose its 
efficacy. 

The humane policy, exemplified in the system adopted 
by the Government with respect to the Indian tribes re- 
siding within the limits of the United States, which is now 
in operation, is progressively developing its good effects; 
and, it is confidently trusted, will at no distant day be 
crowned with complete success. Gradually diminishing 


in numbers and deteriorating in condition; incapable of 


coping with the superior intelligence of the white man, 
ready to fall into the vices, but unapt to appropriate the 
benefits of the social state, the increasing tide of white 
population threatened soon to engulf them, and finally to 
cause their total extinction. The progress is slow but 
sure; the cause is inherent in the nature of things; tribes 
numerous and powerful have disappeared from among us 
ina ratio of decrease ominous to the existence of those 
that still remain, unless counteracted by the substitution 
of some principle sufficiently potent to check the tenden- 
cics to decay and dissolution. This salutary principle ex- 


ists in the system of removals, of changes of residence, of 


settlement in territories exclusively their own, and under 
the protection of the United States; connected with the 
benign influences of education and instruction in agricul- 
ture and the several mechanic arts, whereby social is dis- 
tinguished from savage life. 

In pursuance of this policy, the neeessary measures have 
been taken for the execution of the Choctaw treaty, rati- 
fied at the last session of Congress, and the Indians of that 
tribe are now in motion. It is presumed that about five 
thousand will emigrate west of the Mississippi before the 
winter sets in; and there are the best grounds for believ- 
ing that a much greater number will go over in the course 
of the ensuing year. Sanguine expectations may thus be 


lindulged, that the whole nation will be moved within the 


time (three years) prescribed by the treaty. 

‘The Chickasaw Indians who are disposed to follow their 
friends and neighbors the Choctaws, and to reside near 
them, have not yet been provided with suitable lands. For 
the purpose of procuring such for their accommodation, 
it became necessary to effect an arrangement with the 
Choctaws for a portion of their country in the West. Mas 
jor John H. Eaton and General John Coffee have accord- 
ingly been constituted commissioners to treat with the 
Choctaws for this object. In the event of a successful 
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issue of their negotiation, the removal of the Chickasaws|dence, and is a necessary emanation from the benevolent 
will probably take place before the termination of another | policy before spoken of, towards the aboriginal race of the 
year. country. In reference thereto, a treaty of peace was ef. 
The chiefs of the Cherokees have given, as yet, no evi-| fected in July, 1830, by General Clark and Colonel Mor. 
dence of a relinquishment of their determination not to} gan, at Prairie du Chien, between the Sacs and Foxes, 
accept the propositions of the Government, so cordially} and the Winnebagoes and Menomonies, and other tribes, 
embraced by the tribes before mentioned, for an exchange | by which it was hoped that hostility was provided against, 
of lands and residence. The influence of the Indian chiefs| if not merged in kinder dispositions, and tranquillity se. 
is of a nature to overrule the general wish, which, if al-| cured to our borders. But, contrary to every reasonalle 
lowed to express itself freely, might be favorable to re-| expectation, a year had hardly passed away, before the 
moval. Being induced to believe, from information to be| provisions of the treaty were grossly violated. In defiance 
relied on, that a number of the tribe would emigrate, if] of its obligations, and of the respect due to the flag of tlic 
encouraged and aided by the Government, the cepart-| United States, an atrocious act was committed on the 31st 
ment endeavored to revive emigration under the provi-|of July last, by a party of the Sacs and Foxes, near Fort 
sions of the treaty of 1828. The plan is in operation, but} Crawford, and within reach of its guns, by an attack in 
is of too recent date to admit of calculating the probability | the night upon a Menomonie camp, in which twenty-five 
and extent of its success. of their number were killed, and many others wounded. 
The Creek Indians are in the same predicament—their| Immediately on the intelligence of this most insulting and 
position having been unaltered through the past year. In-| barbarous outrage, measures were taken by the depuart- 
volved in difficulties, they have shown no inclination to|ment for the arrest and punishment of the offenders. 
relieve themselves from the embarrassment of their situa-| Time has not, as yet, been allowed to learn their result 
tion, by accepting the liberal and often repeated propo-| Meanwhile, the aggrieved party, the Menomonies, have 
sitions of the Government. It is to be hoped that the time | been counselled toremain quiet, under an assurance that 
will shortly come when better counsels will prevail, and| the Government will cause justice to be done, by punis)- 
a juster appreciation of the benefits submitted to their| ment of the guilty, and ample satisfaction for the loss of 
choice open their eyes to a sense of their real interests. | their friends. For further and full information on the 
In other quarters more favorable issues have awaited | subject, you are respectfully referred to the accompany. 
our efforts. Col. James B. Gardiner, who was appointed, | ing papers, marked E. 
on the 31st March last, special agent or commissioner, to| Marauding parties of the various tribes will incessant); 
treat with the Indians in Ohio for an exchange of lands,|seeck opportunities of rapine and violence. Their march 
and their removal west of the Mississippi, has successfully | is in the dead of night—their haunt is in the wilderness. 
negotiated for these objects. Treaties have been conclud-| Hence, it is difficult to restrain them, and their aggres- 
ed, and signed by him and the Indian agent, Col. McElvain, | sions will sometimes escape merited retribution. | t is, 
with the Shawnees, Ottawas, and the mixed band of Shaw-| however, steadily. inculeated on the agents of the Govern. 
nees and Senecas of Lewistown. The Senecas had con-| ment, to interpose its authority to the utmost for the pre- 
cluded a treaty for the same objects, during the past win-| vention of any acts tending to disturb the harmony, or 
ter, which was ratified at the last session of Congress, and/ endanger the security of person or property among tic 
they are now on their way to their western domain. The | Indian tribes under its protection. 
only Indian possessions remaining in Ohio are those of the| During the last spring, some difficulties took place, 
Wyandots, with whom the preliminaries of a treaty have| from the cause above alluded to, between the Osages and 
been agreed on, and will be finally concluded, in the event} Creeks and Cherokees, on account of depredations « 
of a favorable report by the deputation sent out by them| mitted by the former on the latter tribes. These, hov- 
to look at the country of their proposed destination. The| ever, have been happily settled by a conference between 
treaties above mentioned are herewith communicated. By| these indians, called together by the authority of General 
these arrangements, the entire Indian population of Ohio| Clark, at Cantonment Gibson, and at which treatics 0! 
will, in all probability, have been removed, within the} peace and amity were concluded. 
coming year, from the confines of the State, and willhave| These are the only cases of disturbance of importance 
formed new settlements under better auspices. The be-| 2mong the Indians, that have come to the knowledge of 
nefits of the measure will be still further enhanced by the| this department during the year. Differences and con- 
considerable quantity of valuable lands which, in conse-| tentions about matters wholly relating to themselves, will, 
quence, will be thrown open to the enterprise of the citi-| and frequently do, occur among separate bands living near 
zens of the State. each other, sometimes accompanied by violence and 
A band of Suc Indians, headed by a warrior, called| bloodshed. These, happening in the Indian country, 
Black Hawk, continuing to reside on lands on Rock river, | cannot easily be provided against by the Government, but 
in Hlinois, ceded by treaty to the United States, and evinc-| find impunity in remoteness of place, and in obscurity of 
ing an obstinate purpose of remaining, associated with| circumstance touching the perpetration. And it must 
strong indications of hostility towards the citizens of that! expected, under this view, that the sons of the forest will 
State, residing in the vicinity. Under such menacing cir-| continue to seek occasions of disputing and fighting wit 
cumstances, the Governor thought it expedient to order| cach other, while the savage notion subsists in full force 
out a body of militia for their protection, and for the re-| among them, that war furnishes for their young men the 
moval of the Indians. This timely movement, on the part) only road to distinction. 
of the Executive of that State, with the co-operation of} It is respectfully submitted whether a salutary 1 
the troops of the United States, promptly afforded by the| fication may not be effected in the existing laws relsting 
commanding general, (Gaines, ) caused the Indians to yield| to intercourse with the Indians, and the payment of thet 
their unjustifiable purpose, and to move off peaceably to} annuities. 
their lands west of the Mississippi. The step was judi-| There are more than twenty different acts of Congress 
cious—as it is presumable, from the reports to this depart-| providing for the payment of Indian annuities, anc they 
ment, that this well-timed display of military force pre-| require an equal number of accounts to be opened sn¢ 
vented resistance and bloodshed. ‘The particulars of the| kept in the books of the treasury; and some of tle pr 
affair are detailed in the accompanying papers, marked D.| visions of these acts have been repealed by treaties “! 
It will always be a desideratum to repress the feuds, | more recent date. In accordance with this system, eve") 
and lessen the occasions of strife between neighboring| new treaty, stipulating the payment of annuities, will 
tribes. It is equally the dictate of humanity and pru-|crease the number of acts for that object, and cont 
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these acts and accounts tends to confusion, and renders it 
difficult to distinguish existing provisions from those that 
have been virtually repealed. 

Itis apprehended that an annual act, predicated on a 
statement to be laid before Congress at the commence- 
ment of every session, showing the annuities due, and to 
be provided for in the ensuing year, would simplify this 
branch of business, and render it at once much more in- 
telligible, and much less laborious. Congress would be, 
thereby, annually informed of the actual state of the an- 
nuities, and of the precise amount required for their liqui- 
dation. Such a consolidating act would at once prevent 
unnecessary complication; and while it would lessen labor 
in the different offices, by reducing the number of ac- 
counts kept open in their books, would, at the same time, 
render plain and clear what, from numerous entries, is ap- 
parently intricate and obscure. 


Our relations with the Indian tribes are mainly govern-| 


ed by the act of Congress passed in 1802, to regulate 
trade and intercourse with them, and to preserve peace 
on the frontiers. The boundary line defined by that act, 
and to which its provisions were applicable, has been 
varied by subsequent treaties; and the increase of our 
population, and the extension of our settlements, have 
effected changes calling for a revision of that act, that its 
provisions may be adapted to the present state of our In- 
dian relations. All which is respectfully submitted. 
ELBERT HERRING. 
To his Excellency Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of War. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 
Navy Derartment, December 3, 1831. 
To the President of the United States: 

Sin: The Secretary of the Navy respectfully submits a 
report of the transactions of this department during the 
past year. 

Under its general superintendence, the employment of 
the public vessels for the protection of our commerce, the 
erection of dry docks, the improvement of the navy yards, 
the purchase of timber and stores for future use, and the 
preservation of live oak, have been the most prominent 
objects of attention. 

Many minor subjects connected with the interests of the 
service have received due care; and the results of the 
whole will be presented to your consideration with all 
practicable brevity. 


Documents accompanying the President’s Message. 


quently the number of accounts. The multiplication of tofore, been obtained for the Macedonian; and an appro- 
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priation to finish one of these vessels, whose names are so 
intimately associated with our naval glory, could be ex- 
pended with much advantage the two ensuing years. (B.) 

Last August the Constellation was ordered home from 
the Mediterranean after the close of the cruising season, 
as the usual term of absence would expire next spring, 
and a large saving of expense would be made by her win- 
tering in this country. She recently arrived, a few weeks 
earlier than anticipated, and in excellent condition, and, 
after the discharge of her crew, was immediately placed 
in ordinary. 

The John Adams is the only vessel which has been 
added to that station. 

The squadron there has been usefully employed in its 
ordinary duties. At this time a part of it, having latel 
been engaged in transporting our former consul at Al- 
giers to his new situation as chargé to Constantinople, is 
supposed to be in the Archipelago, waiting the result of 
the chief object of that mission, and watching the conse- 
quences to our commerce of the late disturbances in 
Greece; another part is under orders to carry from Gib- 
raltar our diplomatic agent to Naples; and a part of it, as 
recently directed, is presumed to be on a new cruising 
ground, extending into the Atlantic along the coasts of 
Portugal and her neighboring dependencies. In conse- 
quence of this last increase of duty, and the novel state 
of our relations with the Ottoman Porte, as well as the 
agitated condition of other portions of Eurone, it would 
seem expedient immediately to increase our naval force in 
that quarter of the world. To effect that object, and 
others hereafter mentioned, and at the same time to en- 
sure in our navy a continuance of the requisite skill and 
experience in navigating ships of the line, a sum sufficient 
to put one in commission is included in the general esti- 
mate for the ensuing year. (C, Nos. 1 to 15.) 

The squadron employed in the West Indies has dis- 
charged its accustomed service with fidelity and success: 
no piracies whatever have been there perpetrated on our 
commerce; the slight disturbances near Porto Cabello, 
Hayti, and Havana, having been promptly looked after; 
and the health of the crews and officers in our public 
vessels having been, with a few lamented exceptions, 
uncommonly good. The only changes in this squadron 
have been the substitution of the Vincennes for the Pea- 
cock, and the Fairfield for the Natchez, on account of 
greater despatch and economy in preparing the relief 
vessels. 

The Brazilian station, notwithstanding the political 


The naval force in commission has consisted of five} commotions in its neighborhood, has presented little ac- 
. 5 


frigates, eleven sloops, and seven schooners; but, of these, 


tive employment for the squadron. ‘The utmost security 


four small schooners, purchased, and temporarly used in| to our navigation in that quarter has existed, except a re- 
guarding our live oak, and in making surveys of the coast, | cent, and, it is believed, unprecedented claim, which has 
can hardly be considered as a permanent portion of the| been made to disturb our vessels engaged in seal-catch- 
establishment, while the relieving vessels necessary to! ing at the FalklandIslands. To guard against the ill con- 
keep up a complement in the different squadrons, have,| sequences of this claim to our commercial interests, 
in this and former years, by going out befure others, add-| prompt measures have been taken, so far as the subject 
ed somewhat to the number and expense of those actually, comes within the purview of this department. From 

numerated as in commission. | that station the Hudson has returned home; and, not have 

Our foree abroad has been divided between the Medi-| ing been built of live oak, she is in a condition rendering 
terrancan, the West Indies, Brazil, and the Pacific.|the expediency of repairing her very doubtful. The 
rrom the first station, the Java, the Fairfield, and the| Vandalia is soon expected here; and both the Lexington 
Constellation, have retarned, the former taking the Cape|and Warren, sent to relieve them, have, probably, ere 
de Verd Islands and Liberia in her way homewards. An} this, reached their destination. Our force in that region 
account of her cruise is annexed, as it may be interesting will soon be strengthened by one of the schooners now 
to those specially engaged in African colonization. (A.) building, and whose small draught of water will render 

The Java, on a minute sur\ ey, was found to be very| her employment on that coast highly beneficial. Prepa- 
defective: and, having been built of inferior materials, | rations are making to send more vessels in that direction, 
expensive repairs on her are not deemed judicious. As! should circumstances require and justify the measure; 
sie bears the name of one of our trophies during the late visiting, among other places on their way out, Para and 
war, itis recommended that an appropriation be made for| the principal ports on the northern coast of Brazil, where 
purchasing timber to rebuild her, and another, for a si-}the amount of our commerce, and the agitated condition 
ilar reason, to rebuild the Cyanc. <A frame has, here-| of the country, make the presence of some of our public 
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vessels judicious, and where none have shown themselves 
since the late war. 

In the Pacific, no occurrence of much interest has hap- 
pes since the last annual report. The Falmouth has 

een ordered to join that squadron instead of the St. Louis, 
and the Potomac in place of the Guerriere; and which 
last vessel, it is gratifying to announce, arrived two days 
since, safely, in Hampton roads. Directions have been 
given to the new commander on that station, to keep one 
of his vessels constantly employed in cruising among those 
islands in the Pacific to which our whalemen and mer- 
chantmen resort for either supplies or trade. Unfortu- 
nately for the credit of our bills of exchange in that quar- 
ter, the department, early in the year, felt compelled to 
refuse payment of some of the draughts by its former 
agents; and an attempt was made to improve the forms of 
transacting business there, and to lessen the expenses of 
providing for the squadron, by sending out a purser to 
make purchases, and to take charge of the stores and 
provisions for the whole. Sufficient time has not yet 
elapsed to test fully the success of this experiment, though 
the arrangement has required, and recently received, 
some modifications to promote its efficiency. 

In consequence of a most wanton outrage upon the 
American ship Friendship, on the northwest coast of Su- 
matra, the Potomac was ordered to proceed to the Pacific 
by the way of the Cape of Good Hope; and from the 
caution used in her instructions, and from the energy of 
her commander, favorable hopes are entertained of pro- 
curing some indemnity for that barbarous and piratical 
injury. She has also been ordered, after leaving Suma- 
tra, to touch at Macao, and communicate with Canton. 
The great value of our commerce’in India and China, ex- 
ceeding five millions annually, and its constant exposure, 
with many valuable lives, to insult and rapine, furnish a 
strong appeal to the Government for the protection of a 
naval force. Should appropriations be made for the en- 
suing year, in conformity to the estimates, it will enable 
the department not only to strengthen the squadron in 
the Mediterranean, and extend its cruising ground with 
success, as before suggested, but to guard more efficient- 
ly our navigation on the coasts of South America, and 
provide a sufficient force to visit occasionally the Indian 
and Chinese seas. Another beneficial change can also be 
accomplished, by thus having it in our power to keep one 
vessel of war fit for active service at the shortest notice, 
within our own waters, ready to be despatched to any 
weak or endangered point of our relations in any quarter 
of the world; and, when not so wanted, to be employed 
on the home station for purposes of protection to com- 
merce, or of discipline to the navy, as the interests of the 
country may appear to require. 

A list of the different vessels now in commission, with 
their several stations and commanders, is subjoined. (D.) 
It is due to those having special charge of the ministerial 
duties of this department, to add, that the strictest atten- 
tion appears to have been paid to the prompt and thorough 
repairs of all our force destined to foreign stations; and 
that, in point of strength and perfect equipment for useful 
service, the vessels of the United States in commission 
were probably never in superior condition. 

The construction of the two dry docks has advanced 
with great rapidity during the past year. Both are now 
mostly completed, except the removal of the coffer dams, 
and the finishing of some of the gates and steam machine- 

. They present to the eye specimens of stone masonry 
seldom rivalled in beauty and solidity. The expenditures 
on each have been about $500,000; and, by the 4th of 
next July, it is hoped that some of the public vessels re- 
quiring repairs may be safely docked in these useful, 
economical, and splendid conveniences for our naval 
establishment. 

For greater detail on this subject, and on the purchase 
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of materials under the act of Congress for the gradual 
improvement of the navy, reference can be had to the 
report annexed. (E. 

A personal inspection, during the past season, not only 
of the dry docks, but of all the navy yards except that 
near Pensacola, has caused, to the head of this depart. 
ment, high gratification at the prosperous condition of 
most of them. The building of storehouses and sheds 
for the reception of materials, collected formerly for the 
gradual increase, and now collecting under the appro. 
priation for the gradual improvement of the navy, seciis 
conducted with a great regard to durability and conye. 
nience. 

Experiments have been recently commenced, with 4 
view to settle beyond further controversy the best mode 
and places in this country for depositing, seasoning, and 
preserving the different kinds of timber in most general 
use here in naval architecture. Whatever differences of 
opinion may once have existed in Europe, or may now 
prevail in America, on this subject, it is believed we pos. 
sess the means of removing them so far as regards our own 
service. 

The buildings for accommodation to the officers of yards, 
reported in the surveys and plans of A. D. 1828, are in 
progress where most needed, and, in connexion with the 
storehouses, sheds, wharves, walls, and ship ways, re- 
quire, annually, such appropriations as can be expended 
without a neglect of more urgent duties. An increased 
estimate, to advance all these improvements, is presented 
for the ensuing year. (C, No. 9.) 

The discontinuance of some, and the establishment of 
other navy yards, have been subjects of previous commu- 
nications from this department. But no sufficient reasons 
can be discovered by me to warrant the former measure 
at this time; and the latter measure should, in my opinion, 
depend much, though not entirely, on the future increase 
of our naval power. 

Among other contemplated improvements in those plans 
were ropewalks at some of our present yards. All 
observation and experience in the navy show, that in 
nothing does it suffer more at this time than from bad 
cordage. The impositions in the quality of the hemp, in 
the manufacture, and in the tar, are numerous, are diflicult 
of detection, productive ofinjuriousdelays when detected, 
and, when not detected, exceedingly hazardous to the 
safety of both crews and vessels. Indeed, the reasons 
seem more powerful in favor of making our own cordage, 
than of building our own vessels, or manufacturing our 
own blocks and anchors. An estimate is presented for 
the erection of two ropewalks at appropriate sites. (F.) 

The vessels in ordinary have been, at most of the yards, 
covered, so_as to shelter them effectually from sunshine 
and storms, and to render their security from decay much 
greater than heretofore. It is a gratifying circumstance, 
that most of these vessels, as well as all those upon the 
stocks, are in a condition highly creditable to the persons 
who planned and executed the present mode of preserving 
them; and that, by proper care, in future, until put in 
commission, no probability whatever exists of much fur- 
ther delay in the important portions of their expensive 
works, or of any decay in those portions composed of the 
invaluable material of live oak. (G& H.) 

The three new schooners, authorized to be built under 
the act of Congress of February 3d, 1831, were com- 
menced, one at the yard in this city, one at New York, and 
one at Charlestown. They are all nearly finished, and 
the first named on a plan seldom before attempted. I! 
successful, it may prove a source of much economy and 
utility in the construction of vessels of the lower classes. 
She has been called the Experiment, and the othiers the 
Enterprise and Boxer. 

The whole purchases of timber and stores, under the 
act for the gradual increase ofthe navy, and which seman 
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indeposite at the yards, are over a million and a half in | forests of England, preserved for public purposes, have 


value. sometimes been considered one great foundation of her 
The amount of purchases, under the act for the gra-|naval greatness. 
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ly — dual improvement of the navy, in deposite, is nearly half} The plantation of trees, commenced a few years since 
at JF) a million. in Florida, was not deemed a proper subject of further 
'- [—)} The amount of property on hand for repairs is almost attention by my immediate predecessor, more, however, 
of fF) amillion. it is presumed, from doubts about the legality and necessity 
ds —— The ordnance, provisions, &c., amount to upwards of a | of that particular measure, than about the utility of careful 
he [— million and a half more. attention to either the growth or safety of our live oak 
- {— The paper annexed (1) will present any further detail|generally. No expense in respect to the plantation has 
us JP) desirable, on this subject. By this, it will likewise be|yet been authorized by me, except such as seemed indis- 
‘e- JB seen that the property belonging to the navy has rapidly | pensable to secure the benefits of previous expenditures. 
| increased, and is increasing. Some new regulations in|A more extended plan of agents and vessels for the dis- 
a — respect to the accounts for property, which exceed in| covery and preservation of such live oak as is now grow- 
de [— amount the moneyed accounts of the navy, will probably jing on the public lands, was devised last winter, dividing 
nd J be introduced into the rules for the service now under-|the seaboard from the St. Mary’s to the Sabine into seven 
rl JB going a revision. The object will be to ensure ample |districts, with an agent in each, and stationing three small 
of J security to the Government, strict care of its interests, | vessels at proper distances on the coast, to aid in the same 
OW ' and the greatest precautions against waste from accident jobject, and in the survey of the bays, navigable creeks, 
05+ or neglect. and rivers of that region. This plan had advanced so far 
wn The real estate, as well asthe personal property, be-|in May, that it could not be at once discontinued without 
longing to the navy establishment, is very valuable, includ-|much loss. The measures necessary for a fair test of its 
ds, ing navy yards, hospital grounds, sites for magazines, and|merits have therefore been completed; its benefits, if 
in [— their respective buildings. The titles to some of these, janswering original expectations, will soon be developed, 
he [—@ and to parts of others, are in dispute; and the evidences |and, whether failing or successful, the trial, it is hoped, 
ree JB of the titles to some are not collected and preserved | will lay the foundation for full information as to the quantity 
led JB) together. It would be very conducive to the security of |and location of this kind of timber, will assist the Govern- 
ed JB) this estate, and render the transaction of business con-|ment in the reservation of those public lands where it 
ed JB cerning it more expeditious and satisfactory, if the exami-|abounds, and enable the department hereafter to recom- 
> nation of the titles, and the various controversies about the |mend a substitute less expensive and equally efficacious. 
of JF estate, and if the collection and preservation of all the |In the paper annexed (J) is a minuter detail of the pro- 
nu- {% documentary evidence of those titles, were devolved upon | ceedings on this subject. 
ons * one of the law officers of the Government. Intimately connected with the interests of the service, 
ire The act of Congress of March 27th, A. D. 1804, makes |are the purchase and use of iron tanks in all our vessels in 
on, the commander of the yard at Washington the navy agent |commission; they are now prepared only for ships of the 
ase for this department. In the changes since adopted re-|line and frigates built out of the fund for the gradual in- 
specting navy agents, no separate and permanent one hasjcrease of the navy. ‘The convenience derived from them 
ans been appointed at this yard; but the duties have been |in ballasting, the increased capacity they leave for stores, 
All performed by the commander, without giving any security |the greater security to health in the quality of the water— 
in by bonds, and without the usual check of an approval of |all conspire to render a specific appropriation for this 
bad his purchases by another officer. ‘The duties of agent to|object very desirable, and in the end economical. (K.) 
, in the department were never specially imposed on him in| ‘The building of steam batteries is another subject of 
sult practice, till the pastsummer. This last change has been|much interest. While such astonishing improvements 
ed, made in compliance with both the letter and spirit of the |are making in the application of steam, it would be im- 
the act of Congress, and has contributed to public conve-|provident to overlook its probable importance hereafter 
ons nience, by the saving of time and labor of the officers of |in maritime warfare, or fail to keep pace with other naval 
ge, the Government, and to those having bysiness to transact |nations in any new means of attack or defence. The ex- 
our with it. It is recommended, for the obvious reasons be-| periment made here soon after the successful introduction 
for fore suggested, that the duties of navy agent to the yard |of this power, in the building of a steam frigate, was, 
F.) and to this department be hereafter separated from those | perhaps, equal to the state of skill in the use of the power 
rds, of the commander of the yard; and that the usual re-jat that period. As that frigate, however, has been de- 
ine sponsibility, and a just compensation, be annexed to the |stroyed by accident, and as the machinery since obtained 
uch former office. (C, No.7.) Indeed, the whole system of|for other steam vessels of war is not the best now extant 
ce, compensation to navy agents, whether permanent or |for such purposes, it is recommended that an appropria- 
the temporary, has for many years depended so much upon |tion be made, to enable the department to exchange it, or 
ons large and arbitrary allowances, very questionable in some |to purchase new and more appropriate machinery, and to 
ing particulars in point of principle, that further legislation |erect, soon as may be, two steam batteries of twelve hea- 
t on the entire subject seems highly proper. A new ar-|vy guns cach, on the most modern and approved models. 
fur rangement in respect to the draughts drawn by our agents | (L.) 
sive on two foreign stations, and in respectto the payment of| ‘The improvement of the navy depends so much on the 
the the draughts drawn on all of our foreign stations, when |character of its officers and seamen, as well as on its ves- 
payable in London, has lately been concluded on terms |sels, docks, yards, and building materials, that your atten- 
\der much more advantageous to the Government. tion is invited to some circumstances calculated to exercise, 
om- As a partof the plan for the gradual improvement of|in that respect, a favorable influence. It would hardly 
and the navy, the attention of this department has, for some |be useful or decorous to dwell on former recommendations 
and years, been turned to the rearing of live oak, and to its |from this department in respect to many important chang- 
It preservation, when found growing on the public lands. jes, chiefly as regards rank and pay, a limited peace esta- 
and About a quarter of a century ago, it was estimated that |blishment, a naval academy, further discriminations in 
ses. the full growth of between four and five hundred acres |favor of sea service, additional provisions for hospitals, 
the of timber trees was annually requisite to keep the British ithe abolition of such a large and vexatious system of dis- 
navy in its condition at that time; and such is the rise in cretionary allowances, a division of the duties of the naval 
the value, as well as scarcity, of good building materials in |board, a change in the powers of pursers, and in the mode 
nan 





the progress of high agricultural cultivation, that the royal |of making purchases for the medical department. Most 
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of these recommendations have my decided approbation. 
In addition to them, the state of the service imperatively 
requires the adoption of afew alterations connected with 
the instruction on shipboard to young officers, and with 
the welfare of some who are highly useful in their sta- 
tions, though acting in subordinate capacities. Thus, it 
is believed that greater benefits of education to the youth- 
ful midshipman, while at sea, could be obtained by a more 
liberal compensation to schoolmasters, and sedulous atten- 
tion to the purchase and preservation of nautical books 
and instruments; that the important class of sailingmasters, 
as they are not in the line of promotion, will soon become 
extinct without emoluments more nearly equal to what 
can be commanded by them in the merchant service; that 
the carpenters and sailmakers are paid much less than 
those not in commission; and that the wages of gunners 
and boatswains are entirely insufficient. It happens that 
the moral and religious benefits anticipated from the em- 
ployment of chaplains, in our vessels abroad, though ear- 
nestly desired, cannot be fully obtained by the department, 
in the present condition of that class of officers. This 
misfortune occurs, in part, from the bodily infirmities of a 
majority of them; but so far as it springs from the small- 
ness of their number, and the inadequacy of their com- 
pensation, it is hoped that Congress will furnish a remedy. 

It gives me much pleasure to observe that the occur- 
rence of courts martial is becoming less frequent; that 
your resolution to protect the oppressed, whether seamen 
or officers, and at the same time to carry sentences into 
full and final effect against those clearly convicted, and 
that the salutary alterations in punishments recommended 
during the past year, are beginning to produce a benefi- 
cial influence. 

Notwithstanding the high wages and great demand for 
seamen in merchant vessels, the naval service continues 
popular. No difficulty has been experienced in obtaining 
crews seasonably; indeed, the recruiting rendezvous were 
closed some months ago, and in the mean time, till more 
men were wanted, they made repeated applications for 
the rendezvous to be re-opened. Much care has been 
exerted to promote the welfare of our seamen. When- 
ever their terms of service expire abroad, they have, for 
some years, if not consenting to re-enlist, been sent home 
at the public expense. But the latter course is attended 
by inconven‘ence and cost, arising mostly from short dif- 
ferences in the periods of service in a large crew, and for 
whicly the most effectual remedy would be found in Con- 
gress authorizing men to be enlisted not only for three 
years, but, if sailing to a foreign station within the first 
year, then to extend three years from the time of sailing. 
Two orders are annexed, (M, 1 and 2,) which have been 
issued during the past season, chiefly with a view to ame- 
liorate the condition of this class of men. Besides these, 
other attentions, of late years, to comfort in their dress, 
to greater dryness and warmth in their apartments at sea, 
to new securities against disease, and better accommo- 
dations while sick, appear to have excited increased 
and permanent attachment on their part to that service in 
which they have helped to cover their country with such 
durable glory. 

Many useful changes in the naval code, as to the pun- 
ishment of offences, have before been urged; and, in ad- 
dition to them, the power to order courts in yards, and 
vessels within the limits of the United States, in the same 
way as on board public vessels at sea, would be a great 
convenience, 

The discontinuance of the marine corps, or its transfer 
entirely to either the army or the navy, has been the sub- 
ject of former recommendations from this department. 
{nits present fluctuating condition, without any imputa- 
tion on the character of the officers of the corps, frequent 
difficulties in relation to pay, allowances, trials, and or- 
ders, are necessarily happening; and part of which pro- 
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ceeded to such an extent as to require a special resolution 
of Congress in 1830, and a particular provision in the ap. 
propriation bill of 1831. But by placing this establis). 
ment, as in former years has been proposed, wholly under 
navy discipline and laws, most of these difficulties might, 
in my opinion, be obviated, all the present benefits of jt 
to the service retained, its increase in numbers rendered 
unnecessary, its old associations preserved, and much 
greater economy, harmony, and energy infused into its 
operations, without derogating at all from the respectabj. 
lity and usefulness of the corps. Should the system re. 
commended in the document annexed (C, No. 12) be fully 
adopted, the saving is estimated at over $40,000 annually, 
But, in that event, the officers not needed should, in jus. 
tice, be transferred to the army, and the saving to the 
Government would then fall short of that amount. In its 
hospital and staff departments alone, a change of less cx. 
tent as to officers would save to the public more than 
$10,000 annually; and a portion of the expensive call for 
new barracks, presented in the estimates of the present 
year, would be rendered unnecessary. The appropriation 
at the last session, for those at Philadelphia, was so ex. 
pressed, that the officers of the treasury did not feel au- 
thorized to allow the expenditure. 

The condition of the navy pension and navy hospital 
funds, they being under the charge of other officers in 
connexion with the Secretary of the Navy, will be made 
the subject of a distinct report by the commissioners, with 
a view to great, and, in my opinion, very salutary changes 
in their future management. The state of the privateer 
pension fund the past year is disclosed in the annexed 
report. (N.) ‘ ’ 

The large supply of lead in the hands of the Govern. 
ment, as rents from the public mines, being three or four 
millions of pounds beyond what has been used by the War 
Department, and thé great quantity needed, in the navy 
being annually, for ten years past, about fifty thousand 
pounds, induce me to recommend that from those rents a 
quantity equal to our naval wants be yearly set apart, and 
placed at the disposal of this department. 

The deaths, dismissions, and resignations the past year, 
are detailed in the lists annexed. (0, No. 1 to 3.) 

The general estimates for the ensuing year are present- 
ed in the document before referred to, and marked (C, 
No. 1 to 15.) In these an attempt has been made, in con- 
formity to what is believed to be the true spirit of our in- 
stitutions and the repeated wishes of Congress, to enadic 
the legislative authorities to render the appropriations 
more specific, and to place the enumerated contingent fund 
in a condition to meet more nearly and promptly those 
demands upon it so indispensable ®o the efficient opers- 
tions of the navy. Although the whole expenses of the 
last year may not equal the whole appropriations and ba- 
lances on hand for the naval service, yet the enumerat 1 
contingent, as in former years, has proved insuffi ient. 
The remedy hereafter suggested to supply all past det- 
ciencies, is considered preferable to any former pract.ce 
of resorting to other specific appropriations. 

In the mode of keeping accounts with persons respon- 
sible to this departinent, so great latitude was, at one time, 
indulged in the transfer of appropriations from one object 
ito another, that the disbursing officers stand charged with 
jlarge and almost incredible sums under some heads, at d 
credited with almost equal sums under other heads; 0 
which balances cannot be legally settled without the au- 
thority of Congress. As this difficulty has generally or 
ginated more from carelessness than dishonesty, 41°, 
though censurable in principle, has probably caused 10 
essential injury to the public, it seems judicious to allow, 
under the usual guards against imposition and loss, tie 
\privilege of an adjustment to the persons interest: d. - 
‘other course is perceived which will enable the accou 
ing officers connected with this department ever to close 
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these transactions on their books, and to introduce, with| gislation concerning its sale or preservation. Though an 
full effect, an accurate and improved system. These un-|agent is still maintained at Liberia, the report from the 
settled balances now exceed seven millions of dollars. | commander of the Java, before named, contains all the in- 
Again, by carrying the balances not expended from the telligence received from the establishment at that place 
contingent appropriations to the surplus fund, instead of during the year, except a letter announcing the loss by 
reserving them, as in the case of pay, provisions, &c. to| piracy of a vessel in the employ of the colonists. From 
meet future claims, (and, in the necessities of the service | the nature of the transaction, it may be questionable whe- 
abroad, these claims cannot always be early received and|ther any hostile designs are meditated against the com- 
adjusted, ) the demands on those contingent appropriations| merce of the United States by those who committed that 
in some former years have not only exceeded their amount, | outrage. But measures were immediately taken to obtain 
but cannot now be discharged from any surplus of other} full information on the subject; and the earliest opportu- 
years. Nor should the deficiency be taken, as done at/ nity will be embraced to have that region of country again 
some prior periods, from different heads of appropriation, | visited by one of our public vessels. 
without an express legal provision: nor can it be taken} With a view to a more uniform and satisf2ctory adminis- 
from any existing appropriation for arrearages, as none| tration of both the naval and civil branches of this depart. 
has been made the last few years. To settle these just|ment, the rules and regulations published in A. D. 1818 
demands, it will therefore be necessary to appropriate to| have been carefully revised, and enlarged as to naval du- 
the object the balances of all former years carried to the}ties; and the different orders, circulars, and decisions, 
surplus fund, or to make a new appropriation of about/ now in force in relation to the transaction of business be- 
80,000 dollars. This latter course is the more definite,|tween this department and the officers of the navy, with 
and seems due to all the claimants, and especially to the|other useful rules of a civil character in relation to the 
meritorious officers of the navy. To obviate this difficulty | service, have been collected, in some cases amended, and 
in future, it will only be necessary that the appropriations|in all condensed. The whole of these will soon be sub- 
for contingencies should assume the form of those for pay| mitted for your approbation, and, if receiving it, will 
and subsistence, without any increase of their whole|afterwards be laid before Congress. Their distribution 
amount; that these appropriations in other respects should |and strict enforcement hereafter, will, it is hoped, contri- 
correspond with the estimates for the present year, by|bute to system in business, harmony in the service, and 
throwing some of the enumerated items upon other and| economy in the public disbursements. ‘This last kind of 
specific heads, and thus lessening the gross nominal sum| economy, and not a diminution in the gross amount of na- 
for contingencies over 100,000 dollars; and that due vigi-| val expenditures, is all which probably may be expected 
lance be exercised in the department to confine the de-| under the gradual increase of our navy, the great im- 
mands on these appropriations within the limits of the| provements going forward in our docks and yards, the 
sums provided. ‘There will probably be, on the Ist of} wider range and exposure of our navigation, and the pre- 
January next, an unexpended balance from all the appro-| sent flourishing resources of the country, so well adapted 
priations of last year to the navy, of nearly twenty times|to make due preparation in peace for the exigencies of 
this 80,000 dollars; but it may all be required when the} future wars. 
whole accounts for the year are closed; and if not, as be- In this enviable state of the confederation, the estimates 
fore remarked, it would seem, on any correct principles} for the navy have been in some degree conformed to what 
of legal construction and of administering specific appro-|is supposed to be the wishes of the people in respect to 
priations, not to be applicable to these old arrearages, or|so important an establishment; and without any augmen- 
to different heads from those particularized, without the| tation of officers not before sanctioned, and without the 
special authority of Congress. (P.) recommendation of any doubtful novelties in our expen- 







If the system of making surveys of our coast by naval 
officers, at great exposure and toil, continues to meet pub- 
lic approbation, a specific appropriation to reward the 
extra services in that employment the last year, as well as 
any in future, to the amount of 2,000 dollars annually, 
will be necessary. 

It would conduce much to the convenience of officers 
in the navy, without incurring any great risk to the pub- 
lic, if this department were empowered to advance the 
allowance for travel and transportation when orders are 
given for duty within the United States—the authority to 
do it now being confined to the case of orders for service 
abroad. 

Under an appropriation made at the last session, the 
naval monument has been removed from the navy yard, | 
in this city, to a site west of the capitol. The expense 
has not exceeded the estimate, although, in addition to} 
the repairs, about two ‘hundred dollars’ worth of labor, | 
not included in the estimate, will be required fully to com-| 
pensate the contractor, if he proceeds to renew the in- 
scriptions, besides giving uniformity of color to the statues. 
But this, asthe appropriation is already exhausted, must} 
depend solely on the liberality of Congress. (Q.) 

The general appropriation for the suppression of the 
slave trade has had but small demands upon it, in addition | 
to the special charges imposed by Congress in favor of 





Armstrong and of Livingston’s heirs, For information in 


relation to the expenditures the past year, and to the pro-| 
perty of the United States in Africa, acquired by former} 
expenditures on this subject, a document is annexed. | 


(R, land 2.) This property may require some new le- 


| ditures, every thing has been attempted which promises to 
lensure, with frugality, promptitude, and vigor, the pro- 
motion of the great ends of naval protection and defence. 
With much respect, 
LEVI WOODBURY. 





REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
Post Orrice DerartTMeENT, 


Vovember 28, 1831. 


To the President of the United States: 
Sir: The following report of the progress and condi- 


tion of this department is respectfully submitted. 

The revenues of the department being the amount of 
postages within the year commencing on the Ist of July, 
1830, and ending the 30th of June, 1831, were— 

$1,997,811 54 
The expenditures of the department with- 

in the same period, were - 

3eing, for compensation to 


1.935.559 36 
- 9 sIJI2 D* 


postmasters - - $655,028 48 
For transportation of the 
mail . - 1,252,226 44 
For incidental expenses - 18,304 44 ———————— 


} 


| Leaving an excess of revenue beyond the 


expenses of the department, amounting 
to - - - - : 
Of this sum there have been paid into the 
treasury (being irregularly deposited by 
collecting officers) . - - 
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On the Ist of July, 1831, the annual transportation of 
the mail was— 

In stages and steamboats - - 

On horseback and in sulkies - 


Showing a balance in favor of the depart- 

ment, of - + - - 
The surplus of revenue on the 1st of July, 
1830, as stated in the report of last year, 
amounted to = - - : é 


61,688 67 
10,728,348 miles, 
4,740,344 miles, 
148,724 22 a 
| Making the whole annual transporta- 
tion equal to - - - 15,468,692 miles. 


Thus the surplus revenue at the disposal of 
the department on the Ist of July, 1831, 
was - - ‘ i - $210,412 89 


Other improvements are also determined on, in which 
remote parts of the country are immediately interested; 
among them are, the establishment of a regular steamboat 
mail on the river Ohio, between Guyandotte, in Virginia, 
Cincinnati, in Ohio, and Louisville, in Kentucky, to form 
a daily connexion with the line of post coaches from this 
place; and from Richmond, in Virginia, to Guyandotte; 
and the improvement of the route to a daily line between 
Macon, in Georgia, Mobile, in Alabama, and New Orleans, 
so as to constitute a daily intercourse between New Or- 
leans and the Atlantic cities, and with a despatch of 
twelve days between New Orleans and this city. 

These two improvements are already in a state of pro- 
gress, and it is expected will soon be in complete opera. 
tion. 

The contracts for transporting the mails in the middle 
division of the Union, comprising the States of New Jer. 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, and 
Ohio, and the Territory of Michigan, will end with the 
present year. In renewing the contracts for this division, 
provision has been made for stage accommodation over 
560 miles of post roads, on which the mail had before been 
carried on horseback, and on which the annual transpor- 
tation in stages will, from the 1st of January next, amount 
to 62,365 miles. On 1,803 miles of post roads, where the 
mail is already carried in stages, the frequency of 
will also be increased to the annual amount of 407,524 
miles. By these arrangements, an annual increase of stage 
transportation is secured, from the Ist of January next, 
of 469,889 miles on that section. The value of these im- 
provements, at the lowest estimate, is as follows: 
469,889 miles of stage transportation, at 9 

cents per mile, . - - - . 


This surplus, reported as available, and at the disposal 
of the department, is founded on a statement in the report 
of the ist: Postmaster General, of 1828, and on the as- 
sumption that all the postages which have accrued since 
my first report, in 1829, will have been collected. Of the 
postages returned within that time, it is confidently be- 
lieved the losses, in collection, will not amount to one- 
fourth of one per centum. 

The whole amount of postages from July 

Ist, 1828, to July Ist, 1829, was - $1,707,418 42 
From July Ist, 1829, to July Ist, 1830, - 1,850,583 10 
From July Ist, 1830, to July Ist, 1831, - 1,997,811 54 
The increase of postages within the year ending July 1st, 

1829, above the amount of the year pre- 

ceding, was - - : - 
The increase of the year endihg July Ist, 

1830, above the amount of the year 

preceding, was - : - - 
The increase of the year ending July 1st, 

1831, above the amount of the year pre- 

ceding, was - - - - 147,228 44 


$108,540 47 


143,164 68 


The expenses of the department for the year preceding 
July Ist, 1828, exceeded its revenues in 
the sum of - - - 

For the year preceding July Ist, 1829, - 

For the year preceding July Ist, 1830, - 

But for the year preceding July Ist, 1851, 
the revenues of the department have 
exceeded its expenditures in the sum of 


det ave 
trips 
' 


$25,015 80 
74,714 15 
82,124 85 


62,252 18 


The favorable terms upon which the contracts were last 
year mace for the transportation of the mail in the south- 
ern division, commencing on the Ist day of January last, 


Deduct 62,365 miles of horse transportation 
superseded by stages, at 4 cents per mile, 


Nett value of the improvements, 
The acceptances for the new contracts, be- 
sides the securing of these improvements, 
are not so great as the amount now paid 
for the transportation on that division, by 
$51,787 18. The renewal of the con- 
tracts, therefore, saves, in money, to the 
department, the sum of - : - . 


have assisted in producing the result exhibited by the fol- A 
lowing fact: The revenue of the department for the half 
year beginning with the Ist of January last, exceeded the 
expenditure for the same period in the sum of $75,475 91 
Whereas, for the half year preceding the 

Ist January, 1831, the expenditure ex- 

ceeded the revenue in the sum of . 


The difference in which results constitutes 
the excess of revenue over disbursement 
for the year now reported, of - - 


Which, added to the value of the improve- 
ments, effectsa savingof - - - 


Lyte 


62.252 


18 
From the 1st of July, 1830, to the 1st of July, 1831, 
the transportation of the mail was increased, in stages, 
equal to - - - 834,450 miles a year. | red for further consideration. It is, however, anticipaicd, 
On horseback and in sulkies - 134,252 miles a year. | from the saving which has been effected in renewing the 
Making an annual increase of transportation equal to| contracts, that the department will possess the ability to 
968,7U2 miles beyond the amount of any former period. | make some further improvements in this division of ail 
Many routes have also been improved, by substituting | routes. 
stages for horse mails, to the annual amount of 362,321 miles,| There were, on the Ist of July last, 8,686 post offices. 
The total annual increase of stage transportation from|To the plan adopted for their supervision, and the vigi- 
July 1, 1830, to July 1,1831, was - 1,196,771 miles. |lance with which it is observed, together with the system 
The annual decrease of transportation, of finance which is strictly adhered to, may be attributed, 
on horseback, within the same time, in no small degree, the increasing prosperity of the de- 
by substituting stages, was - partment. 
I have the honor to be, with high regard, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. T. BARRY. 


Other improvements, highly important in their charac- 
ter, are proposed, the decisions on which have been di 


228,069 miles. 
Making the annual increase as above, 


equalto . : - 968,702 miles. 
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ANNUAL TREASURY REPORT. 
In obedience to the directions of the ‘Act to establish the Treasury Department,” the Secretary of the Treasury 
4 respectfully submits the following report: 
I. Of the Public Revenue and Expenditures. 
The receipts into the treasury, from all sources, during the year 1829, were, - - - $24,827,627 38 








———— 


The expenditures for the same year, including payments on account of the public debt, and 


including $9,033 38, for awards under the first article of the treaty of Ghent, were, - - $25,044,358 40 
The balance in the treasury on the 1st January, 1830, was, - . ‘ . " 5,753,704 79 
The receipts from all sources during the year 1830, were, - - - - - 24,844,116 51 
Viz. 
Customs, - . - - - - : $21,922,391 39 
Lands, (statement D,) - - . - : - 2,329,356 14 
Dividends on bank stock, (E,) . - - - - 490,000 00 
; Incidental receipts, (E,) - - - - - : 102,368 98 






Making, with the balance, an aggregate of, . - . ~ i o - 30,599,821 30 


rhe expenditures of the same year were, (F,) - - - - - ° - 24,585,281 55 
Viz. 
Civil list, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous, - - - $3,237,416 04 
Military service, including fortifications, ordnance, Indian affairs, pensions, 
arming the militia, and internal improvements, ° - - 6,752,688 66 
Naval service, including the gradual improvement of the navy, - - 3,239,428 63 
Public debt, - - - - - - - - 11,355,748 22 










Leaving a balance in the treasury, on the 1st January, 18351, of = - - ° “ 5 6,014,539 75 
The receipts into the treasury during the three first quarters of the present year 
are estimated at, - - - - . ° ° $20,653,677 69 
Viz. 
Customs, - - - - - - $17,354,291 58 
Lands, (G,) - - - - - 2,479,658 90 
Bank dividends, (H, ) . . - - 490,000 00 1 
Incidental receipts, (H,) - . - - 111,987 26 Bi 


And the indemnity under the Danish convention, 217,739 95 f 






The receipts for the fourth quarter are estimated at, (including indemnity under 
the Danish convention, ) - . - - - - - 7,346,735 18 



















Making the total estimated receipts of the year, - - - . ‘ - 28,000,412 87 








And with the balance on the Ist January, 1831, forming an aggregate of, ° - - $4,014,952 62 i 
The expenditures for the three first quarters of the present year are estimated sf 
at, (I,) > : - - - - - - - 21,159,778 97 =) 
Viz. a 

Civil list, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous, - $2,507,614 44 a 
Military service, including fortifications, ordnance, Indian "1 
affairs, arming the militia, and internal improvements, 5,649,017 22 ae 

Naval service, including the gradual improvement of the i 
navy, = - . . : - - 3,019,667 85 1 

Public debt, - - - - - - 9,983,479 46 My 

| 

The expenditures for the fourth quarter, including $6,205,810 21 on account of P| 
the public debt, are estimated, on data furnished by the respective depart- 7 
ments, at, - - - - - . - - - 9,807,422 28 af 









Making the total estimated expenditures of the year, - - - - . - 30,967,201 25 















* . ~-Y, ° . . 240 ~~ > ‘ 
And leaving in the tréasury, on the 1st January, 1332, an estimated balance, including $439,475 13, fl 
on account of the indemnity under the Danish convention, of - - - - $53,047,751 37 ; 
Which, however, includes the funds, estimated at $1,400,000, heretofore reported by this department as not 
effective. 


Che appropriations remaining unsatisfied at the close of the year are estimated at $4,139,823 13; but of this i 
amount, it is estimated by the proper departments— : 

1. ‘That the sum of $3,423,525 87 only will be required for the objects for which they were appropriated. if 

-. That the sum of $501,102 78 will not be required, and may, therefore, be considered as an excess of appro- 
priation, and is proposed to be applied, without being re-appropriated, in aid of the service of the year 1832, as ’ 
will more fully appear when the estimates for the appropriations for that year are presented. 

3. That the sum of $215,194 48 will be carried to the surplus fund, either because the objects for which it was 
ippropriated are completed, or because these moneys will not be required for, or will be no longer applicable tothem. 
Vor. VIII.—d 
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Showing a balance in favor of the depart- On the Ist of July, 1831, the annual transportation of 
ment, of - - - - 61,688 67)|the mail was— 

The surplus of revenue on the 1st of July, In stages and steamboats - - 10,728,348 miles. 
1830, as stated in the report of last year, On horseback and in sulkies - 4,740,344 miles, 
amounted to - - - - 148,724 22 


Making the whole annual transporta- 


Thus the surplus revenue at the disposal of tion equal to 4 a - 15,468,692 miles, 
the department on the Ist of July, 1831, = 
was a“ . & a - $210,412 89 


Other improvements are also determined on, in which 
: . . remote parts of the country are immediately interested, 
This surplus, reported as available, and at the disposal . : aes.) 
of the department, is founded on a statement in the report |°9"8 them a the establishment of a regular steamboat 
of the late Postmaster General, of 1828, and on the as. mail on the river Ohio, between Guyandotte, in Virginia, 
sumption that all the ostages which have accrued since Gineinae®, mm Ohio, and Louisville, in Kentucky, to form 
my Toe report, in 180 ‘will tug teen eleened. OF dt daily connexion with the line of post coaches from this 
. 29, : ; : ie secre a 
postages returned within that time, it is confidently be- Oa the tele aes aie ot a rode hk ee a" een 
fourth ; pakewae * eed Recreate aan Macon, in Georgia, Mobile, in Alabama, and New Orleans, 
whe hn le Soca oF 1 te from Jul so as to constitute a daily intercourse between New (r. 
“sm od as dake setae deme * y $1,707,418 42 leans and the Atlantic cities, and with a despatch of 
DX, ae Sars aap oo'9 yi ’ ’ - rely , ; ity 
From July Ist, 1829, to July Ist, 1830, - 1,850,583 10] "sive days betw er ee oat Sr 
From July 1st, 1830, to July Ist, 1831, - 1,997,811 54 ae ae : y pre: 
’ ; _2——_? _~"| gress, and it is expected will soon be in complete oper. 


: Sins . tion. 
The increase of postages within the year ending July Ist, | ,. contracts for transporting the mails in the middle 
1829, above the amount of the year pre- 


: division of the Union, comprising the States of New Jer. 
ceding, was make re - $108,540 47 sey, Pennsylvania, Daek. Rives, Kentucky, and 
The increase of the year ending July Ist, Ohio, and the Territory of Michigan, will end with the 
1830, above the amount of the year . present year. In renewing the contracts for this division, 
Preceding, was - eM wn - 143,164 68) | vision has been made for stage accommodation over 
The increase of the year ending July ist, 560 miles of post roads, on which the mail had before been 
1831, above the amount of the year pre- ae carried on horseback, and on which the annual transpor- 
ceding, was , _ . : __ 147,228 44) tation in stages will, from the Ist of January next, amount 
7 ~~ | to 62,365 miles. On 1,803 miles of post roads, where the 
rhe expenses of the department for the year preceding} maj] is already carried in stages, the frequency of trips 
July Ist, 1828, exceeded its revenues in ah _.| will also be increased to the annual amount of 407,524 
5 the sum of ahs . reat $25,015 80 miles. By these arrangements, an annual increase of stage 
For the year preceding July Ist, 1829, > 74,714 15 transportation is secured, from the Ist of January n« xt, 
For the year preceding July Ist, 1830, - 82,124 85] of 469,889 miles on that section. The value of these in- 
But for the year preceding July Ist, 1851, provements, at the lowest estimate, is as follows: 
the revenues of the department have baat 7 
exceeded its expenditures in the sum of 62,252 29) ae stage transportation, at 9 ies 
camiemmeaneme ents per mile, - - - - - $42 
Aa oie oe } 
The favorable terms upon which the contracts were last Deduct 62,365 miles of horse ranapertatan 
year made for the transportation of the mail in the south- superseded by stages, at 4 cents. per mile, 
ern division, commencing on the Ist day of January last, | .- . ‘ 
have assisted in producing the result exhibited by the fol- a value of the a, naming ‘ d 
lowing fact: The revenue of the department for the half I oo acceptances for the new contracts, be- 
year beginning with the Ist of January last, exceeded the nicies the securing of these improvements, 
expenditure for the same period in the sum of $75,475 91 2. — = great oo the amount — paid 
Whereas, for the half year preceding the asi ver ta teen on that division, by 
Ist January, 1831, the expenditure ex- ~ of SE 18. Uhe renewal of the con- 
ceeded the revenue in the sum of . 3223:'7S inet bene money, to the 51.787 18 
epar it, . - - - - » 187 
The difference in which results constitutes a . — 
the excess of revenue over disbursement Which, added to the value of the umprove- ee 
for the year now reported, of | - 2 62,252 18| ments, effectsa savingof - : - $91,582 59 


From the Ist of July, 1830, to the 1st of July, 1831,| Other improvements, highly important in their charac- 
the transportation of the mail was increased, in stages, | ter, are proposed, the decisions on which have been defer- 
equal to a‘ ‘ . 834,450 miles a year. | red for further consideration. It is, however, anticipaicd, 
On horseback and in sulkies  - 134,252 miles a year. | from the saving which has been effected in renewing the 
Making an annual increase of transportation equal to| contracts, that the department will possess the ability to 
968,702 miles beyond the amount of any former period. | make some further improvements in this division .of mail 

Many routes have also been improved, by substituting | routes. 
stages for horse mails, to the annual amount of 362,321 miles. There were, on the Ist of July last, 8,686 post offices. 

The total annual increase of stage transportation from| To the plan adopted for their supervision, and the vigi 
July 1, 1830, to July 1,1831, was - 1,196,771 miles. lance with which it is observed, together with the system 
The annual decrease of transportation, of finance which is strictly adhered to, may be attributed, 

on horseback, within the same time, in no small degree, the increasing prosperity of the de- 

by substituting stages, was - 228,069 miles. | partment. ; : 

Making the annual increase as above, I have the honor to be, = a a t 
netiis , c a our obedient servant, 
— —— W. T. BARRY. 
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In obedience to the directions of the ‘Act to establish the Treasury Department,” the Secretary of the Treasury 
} respectfully submits the following report: 
} respe 


; I. Of the Public Revenue and Expenditures. 
" The receipts into the treasury, from all sources, during the year 1829, were, - - - $24,827,627 38 





The expenditures for the same year, including payments on account of the public debt, and 











/ including $9,033 38, for awards under the first article of the treaty of Ghent, were, - - $25,044,358 40 
The balance in the treasury on the 1st January, 1830, was, . = i ‘ * 5,753,704 79 
' The receipts from all sources during the year 1830, were, - - - - - 24,844,116 51 
Viz. 
Customs, - - - - . - - - $21,922,391 39 
Lands, (statement D,) - - - - - - 2,329,356 14 
Dividends on bank stock, (E, - - : - - 490,000 00 


; Incidental receipts, (E,) - ° ° : ‘ 7 102,368 98 















Making, with the balance, an aggregate of, - - - - - - - 30,599,821 30 










The expenditures of the same year were, (F,) - - ° + a“ - 24,585,281 55 
Viz. 
Civil list, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous, - ° - $3,237,416 04 
Military service, including fortifications, ordnance, Indian affairs, pensions, 
arming the militia, and internal improvements, : : - 6,752,688 66 
Naval service, including the gradual improvement of the navy, - - 3,239,428 63 
Public debt, - - - - - - . - 11,355,748 22 












Leaving a balance in the treasury, on the 1st January, 18351, of — - - . “ a 6,014,539 75 
_ The receipts into the treasury during the three first quarters of the present year 
5 are estimated at, - - - : - - - $20,653,677 69 
Viz. 
Customs, - - - . - - $17,354,291 58 
Lands, (G,) : - - - - 2,479,658 90 
Bank dividends, (H,) - - - - 490,000 00 
Incidental receipts, (H,) : - - : 111,987 26 f 


And the indemnity under the Danish convention, 217,739 95 












The receipts for the fourth quarter are estimated at, (including indemnity under 
the Danish convention, ) - - - - - - - 7,346,735 18 















Making the total estimated receipts of the year, : : - . “ - 28,000,412 87 : 












And with the balance on the 1st January, 1831, forming an aggregate of, ° - - 34,014,952 62 + 
The expenditures for the three first quarters of the present year are estimated i 
at, (I,) : - - - - - - - - 21,159,778 97 4 
Viz. a 
Civil list, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous, - $2,507,614 44 i 
Military service, including fortifications, ordnance, Indian 4 
affairs, arming the militia, and internal improvements, 5,649,017 22 att 
Naval service, including the gradual improvement of the i 
navy, - « - - . . - 3,019,667 85 i 
Public debt, é “ ‘ ‘ ‘ - 9,983,479 46 4 





The expenditures for the fourth quarter, including $6,205,810 21 on account of 
the public debt, are estimated, on data furnished by the respective depart- 
menis, at, = . - - - - . . - 9,807,422 28 










Making the total estimated expenditures of the year, : - _ : : - 30,967,201 25 










And leaving in the tr€éasury, on the Ist January, 1832, an estimated balance, including $439,475 13, if 
on account of the indemnity under the Danish convention, of - - - - $5,047,751 37 
Which, however, includes the funds, estimated at $1,400,000, heretofore reported by this department as not : 
effectiy c. “ 
The appropriations remaining unsatisfied at the close of the year are estimated at $4,139,823 13; but of this iv 
amount, it is estimated by the proper departments— : ie 
1. That the sum of $3,423,525 87 only will be required for the objects for which they were appropriated. ‘ 
«. That the sum of $501,102 78 will not be required, and may, therefore, be considered as an excess of appro- 
priation, and is proposed to be applied, without being re-appropriated, in aid of the service of the year 1832, as ; 
will more fully appear when the estimates for the appropriations for that year are presented. ; " 
3. That the sum of $215,194 48 will be carried to the surplus fund, either because the objects for which it was ; 
‘ppropriated are completed, or because these moneys will not be required for, or will be no longer applicable tothem. : 


Vor. VIIL.—d 
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fl. Of the Public Debt. 


The payments on account of the public debt, during the 
first three quarters of the vear, have amounted, as has 
been already stated, to - - $9, 983, 479 46 

Viz. 
On account of principal, 


$8,891,049-97 
And of interest, 


1,092,429 49 


And it is estimated that the payments to 
be made in the 4th quarter @ the year 
will amount to + - . 

Viz. 
On account of principal, 
And of interest, 


5,908,810 21 
297,000 00 
Making the whole amount of disburse- 
ments on account of the debt in 1831, 16,189,289 67 
This sum will be increased by purchases of stock which 
have been authorized, but which have not yet been fully 
reported. 

Of the amount disbursed for the debt, $10,000,000 were 
applied from the appropriation made for the year, under 
the 2d section of the sinking fund act of 1817; and the 
remaining $6,189,289 67 were applied, with the sanction 
of the President, under the authority of the lst section 
of the act of 24th Mav, 1830. 

The stocks redeemed, by the application of that por- 
tion of the above sum disbursed on account of the princi- 
pal, are as follows, viz. 


1. Of the Funded Debt. 

The residue of the five per cents. created under the act 
of 10th of April, 1816, in payment of the United States 
subscription for the shares owned in the Bank of the 
United States, $4,000,000 00 

The exchanged four and a 
half per cent. per act 
of 3d of March, 1825, 

The four and a half per 
cent. per act of 26th 
May, 1824, 

The five per cent. per act 
of 15th May, 1820, 

And a part of the four and 
a half per cent. of the 
24th of May, 1824, 


1,539,336 16 


5,000,000 00 


999,999 13 


3,260,475 99 


2. Of the Unfunded Debt, exclusive of $228 64, converted 
into three per cent. stock. 
The old registered debt, $40 90 
Treasury notes, 8 00 
Mississippi stock, 685 00 
After these payments, the public debt, on the 
January, 1832, will he as follows, viz. 


1. Funded Debt. 


Three per cents. per act of the 4th of Au- 
gust, 1790, redeemable at the pleasure 
of Government, $13,296,626 21 

Five per cents. per act of 
3d of March, 1821, re- 
deemable after the 1st 
January, 1835, 

Five per cents. (exchang- 
ed) peract of the 20th 
April, 1822, one-third 
redeemable annually af- 
ter the 3lst December, 
1830, 1831, and 1832, 

Four and a half per cents. 
per act of the 24th May, 


2d of 


56,704 77 
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1824, redeemable after 
the Ist day of January, 
1832, 

Four and a half per cents. 
(exchanged) per act of 
26th May, 1824, one-half 
redeemable after the 31st 
day of December, 1832, 
the residue after the 3st 
day of December, 1833, 4,454,727 95 


1,739,524 01 


$24,282,879 24 
2. Unfunded Debt. 
Registered debt, being claims registered 
prior to the year 1798, for services and 
supplies during the revolutionary war, 
$27,919 35 
7,116 00 
4,320 09 


Treasury notes, 
Mississippi stock, 
9,355 94 
Making the whole amount of the public 
debt of the United States, ° $24, 322 6235 18 
Il. Of the estimates of the Public Revenue, and Ey 
tures for the year 1832. 


The great commercial activity prevailing in the United 
States has contributed not only to enlarge the revenue 
from customs for the present year beyond the estimates, 
but will probably carry that of the next year to a still 
higher amount. ‘The importations forthe year ending on 
the 30th of September last are estimated at $97,032,858, 
and the exports at $80,572, 566; of which, $62,048,253 
were domestic, and $18,324,333 foreign products. 

The duties which accrued during the first three quar. 
ters of the present year are estimated at $27,319,000; 
and those for the fourth quarter at $6,000,000. Some 
deduction, however, will be made from these, before they 
can reach the treasury, on account of the reduction in 


the duties on coffee, tea, cccoa, and salt, by the acts of 


the 20th and 29th May, 1830, and which may be estimated 
to affect the duties on those articles remaining in store on 
the 1st of January, 1832, to the amount of about $750,000. 
The receipts from the public lands, during the present 
year, it will be perceived, have likewise exceeded the es 
timates, and, indeed, have gone beyond all former exam- 
ple. It is believed that, notwithstanding the large amount 
of scrip and forfeited Jand stock that may still be absorbed 
in payments for lands, yet, if the surveys now projected 
be completed, the receipts from this source of revenue 
‘vill not fall greatly below those of the present year. 
From all the information which the department has been 
able to obtain, the receipts into the treasury during the 
year 1832 may be estimated at + $30,100,000 00 
Viz. 
Customs, 
Public lands, 
Bank dividends, 
Incidental receipts, includ- 
ing arrears of internal 
duties and direct taxes, 110,090 00 
The expenditures for the year 1832, for 
all objects other than pa c debt, are 
estimated at . 
Viz. 
Civil, foreign intercourse, 
and miscellaneous, 
Military service, including 
fortifications, ordnance, 
Indian affairs, arming the 
militia, and internal im- 
provement, 


$26,500,000 00 
3,000,000 00 
490,000 00 


$2,809,484 26 


6,648,099 19 
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Naval service, including 
the gradual improve- 


ment of the navy, 3,907,618 71 


Which, being deducted from the estimat- 
ed receipts, will leave a balance of 


An exhibition of the transactions of the treasury will 
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expenditure exceed the estimated amount, the deficiency 
which either event might produce in the meahs of the 
treasury, applicable to the debt, would be supplied by 


$16,734,797 84)|the amount reserved in this estimate for the unsatisfied 


| balances of appropriations. For, although that sum con- 
stitutes a legal charge on the treasury, to be mct as oc- 


show that this department has endeavored to carry into |casion requires, yet, in any estimate of present means, it 
effect the policy indicated by the laws, and the views of|may be considered rather as a nominal than a real charge: 


the President in regard to the early extinguishment of the 
public debt: u wards of forty millions will have been ap- 
plied to that o ject from the 4th of March, 1829, to the 
2d of January, 1832, inclusive, of which about sixteen 
millions and a half will have been drawn from the trea- 
sury during the present year. 

The occasion is deemed a propitious one to bring to the 
view of the Legislature the subject of the debt, with a 


|stitutions, cannot be questioned. 


It will thus be perceived that the Government has the 
means, if properly employed, of reimbursing the whole 
of the public debt, by purchase or otherwise, on or be- 
fore the $d of March, 1833. 

The moral influence which such an example would ne- 
cessarily produce throughout the world, in removing ap- 
prehension, and inspiring new confidence in our free in- 
Seventeen years ago, 


view to its redemption at a period not only earlier than /|the country emerged from an expensive war, encumbered 


has been heretofore anticipated, but before the termina- 
tion of the present Congress. 

The entire public debt, on the 2d of January next, as 
has been already shown, will amount to $24,522,235 18 
The amount of receipts into the trea- 

sury during the year 1832, after satisfy- 

ing all the demands of the year, other 
than on account of the public debt, are 

estimated, as above, at $16,754,797 84 
To this may be added the 

balance in the Treasu- 

ry on the Ist of Janua- 

ry, 1832, estimated (ex- 

clusive of the ineffec- 

tual funds and the Da- 

nish indemnity) at 1,208,276 24 
From this aggregate of $17,943,074 08, 

after deducting the amount of the un- 

satisfied appropriations already estimat- 
ed at $3,423,525 87, there will remain 

a surplus in the year 1832, of 
Which, unless Congress should enlarge 

the appropriations for other objects, 

may be applied to the public debt. 
The interest on the debt, during the year 

1832, may be estimated at 
Leaving for the principal in that year, 


$14,519,548 21 


___ 500,000 00 
$14,019,548 21 


Which, being applied to that object, will 
leave the total amount of the public 
debt, at the close of the year 1832, 

The Government, however, has other 
means which, if Congress see proper, 
may be applied towards the payment of 
the debt, viz. the shares in the Bank of 
the United States, amounting, at par, 
to $7,000,000; but which, as will be 
presently explained, may be estimated 
at not less than 


$10,302,686 97 


8,000,000 00 


In that event, the amount of the debt, on 
the Ist of January, 1833, would be but 


$2,302,686 97 
Which sum, tesether with a fair allow- 

ance for the cost of purchasing, at the 

market price, the stocks not redecma- 

ble in the course of the proposed ope- 

ration, might be supplied, in the months 

of January and February, 1833, by the 

application from the revenues of that 

year of asum equal to two-twelfths of 

the amountapplied from the ordinary re- 


Yenues to the debt in the year 1832, say $2,503,258 02 


| with a debt of more than one hundred and twenty-seven 
millions, and ina comparatively defenceless state. In this 
short period, it has promptly repealed all the direct and 
internal taxes which were imposed during the war, rely- 
ing mainly upon revenue derived from imports, and sales 
of the public domain. From these sources, besides pro- 
viding for the general expenditure, the frontier has been 
extensively fortified, the naval and maritime resources 
strengthened, and part of the debt of gratitude to the 
survivors of the revolutionary war discharged. We have, 
moreover, contributed a large share to the general im- 
provement, added to the extent of the Union by the pur- 
chase of the valuable Territory of Florida, and finally 
acquired the means of extinguishing the heavy debt in- 
curred in sustaining the late war, and all that remained of 
the debt of the revolution. 

The anxious hope with which the people have looked 
forward to this period, not less than the present state of 


\the public mind, and the real interests of the community 


at large, recommend the pe application of these 
means to that great object, if it can be done consistently 
with a proper regard for other important considerations. 

Of these means, as has already been shown, the shares 
owned by the Government in the Bank of the United 
States are an indispensable part; and that, for the reim- 
bursement of the debt within the period contemplated, it 

will be necessary to effect a sale of them for a sum not 
less than eight millions of dollars. 
| The stock created by the United States for their sub- 
ee to the bank, having been actually paid previous- 

ly to the 1st of July last, their interest in that institution 
‘has ceased to be nominal merely, and the shares form a 
|part of the fiscal resources applicable to the public de- 
| mands. 

The objects connected with the early reimbursement 
jof the public debt are more important than the interest 
lof the Government as a mere stockholder; and it is, there- 
\fore, respectfully recommended to Congress to authorize 
ithe sale of those shares for a sum not less than $8,000,000. 

A sale of so large an amount in the public market could 
| not be expected to produce more than the par value; and, 
lif attempted under circumstances calculated to shake 
| public confidence in the stability of the institution, would, 

in all probability, proye wholly abortive. For these rea- 
sons, itis deemed advisable to effect a sale to the bank 
itself—a measure believed to be practicable on terms satis- 
factory both to the United States and that institution. 

In submitting this proposition to the wisdom of Con- 
gress, it isnot intended that its adoption should be found- 
ed on any pledge for the renewal of the charter of the 
bank. Considering, however, the connexion of the proposi- 
tion with the bank, and viewing the whole subject as a 
necessary part of the plans for the improvement and 
management of the revenue, and for the support of pub- 
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lic credit, the undersigned feels it his duty to accompany 
it with a frank expression of his opinions. 

The act of Congress to establish the Treasury Depart- 
ment, makes it the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to digest and prepare plans for the support of public cre- 
dit, and for the improvement and management of the re- 
venue. The duties enjoined, as well by this act as by 
the subsequent one of the 10th of May, 1800, requiring 
the Secretary ‘‘ to digest, prepare, and lay before Congress 
at the commencement of every session, a report on the 
subject of finance, containing estimates of the public re- 
venue, and public expenditures, and plans for improving 
or increasing the revenues from time to time, for the 
purpose of giving information to Congress, in adopting 
modes for raising the money requisite to meet the public 
expenditures” have been supposed to include not merely 
the application of the resources of the Government, but 
the whole subject of the currency, andthe means of pre- 
serving its soundness. 

On this supposition, the first Secretary of the Treasury, 
in his memorable reports of January and December, 1790, 
recommended a national bank as ‘‘an institution of pri- 
mary importance to the finances, and of the greatest utility 
in the operations connected with the support of public 
credit:” and various communications since made to Con- 

ess show that the same views were entertained of their 

uties by others who have succeeded him in the depart- 
ment. 

The performance of the duties thus enjoined by law 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury implies, however, no 
commitment of any other department of the Government, 
each being left free to act according to the mode pointed 
out by the constitution. 

The important charge confided to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and on which the operations of the Government 
essentially depend, in the improvement and management 
of the revenue, and the support of public credit, and of 
transferring the public funds to all parts of the United 
States, imperiously requires from the Government all the 
facilities which it may constitutionally provide for these ob- 
jects, and especially for regulating and preserving a sound 
currency. 

As early as May, 1781, the Congress of the United 
States, convened under the articles of confederation, ap- 
proved the plan of a national bank, submitted to their 
consideration by Mr. Morris, then superintendent of the 
finances, and on the 31st of December of the same year, 
**from a conviction of the support which the finances of 
the United States would receive from the establishment of 
a national bank,” passed an ordinance incorporating such 
an institution under the name and style of **‘ The Presi- 
dent, Directors, and Company of the Bank of North Ameri- 
ca.” The aid afforded by that institution was acknow- 
ledged to have been of essential consequence during the 
remaining period of the war, and its utility subsequent to 
the peace of little less importance. 

The authority of the present Government to create an 
institution for the same purposes cannot be less clear. It 
has, moreover, the sanction of the executive, legislative, 
and judicial authorities, and of a majority of the people 
of the United States, from the organization of the Govern- 
ment to the present time. If public opinion cannot be 
considered the infallible expounder, it is among the sound- 
est commentators of the constitution. It is undoubtedly 
the wisest guide and only effective check tothose to whom 
the administration of the constitution is confided; and it is 
believed that, in free and enlightened States, the harmony, 
not less than the welfare, of the community is best pro- 
moted by receiving as settled those great questions of pub- 
lic policy in which the constituted authorities have long 
concurred, and in which they have been sustained by the 
unequivocal expression of the will of the people. 

The indispensable necessity of such an institution for the 
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fiscal operations of the Government in all its departments, 
for the regulation and preservation of a sound currency, 
for the aid of commercial transactions generally, and even 
for the safety and utility of the local banks, is not doubted, 
and, as is believed, has been shown in the past experience 
of the Government, and in the general accommodation 
and operations of the present bank. 

The present institution may indeed be considered 4s 
peculiarly the offspring of that necessity—springing from 
the inconveniences which followed the loss of the firs 
Bank of the United States, and the evils and distresses ip. 
cident to the excessive, and, in some instances, fraudulent 
issues of the local banks during the war—the propriety of 
continuing it is to be considered, not more in reference to 
the expediency of banking generally, than in regard to 
the actual state of things, to the multiplicity of State 
banks already in existence, and which can neither be dis. 
placed nor in other manner controlled in their issues of 
paper by the General Government. This is an evil notto 

e submitted to; and the remedy at present applied, while 
it preserves a sound currency for the country at large, 
promotes the real interests of the local banks, by giving 
soundness to their paper. 

If the necessity of a banking institution be conceded or 
shown, that which shall judiciously combine the power af 
the Government with private enterprise is believed to be 
most efficacious. ‘The Government would thus obtain the 
benefit of individual sagacity in the general management 
of the bank, and, by means of its deposites and share in 
the direction, possess the necessary power for the preven. 
tion of abuse. 

It is not intended to assert that the Bank of the United 
States, as at present organized, is perfect, or that the es- 
sential objects of such an institution might not be attain- 
ed by means of an entirely new one, organized upon pro- 
per een and with salutary limitations. It must be 
admitted, however, that the good management of the pre- 


sent bank, the accommodation it has given the Government, 


and the practical benefits it has rendered the community— 
whether it may or may not have accomplished all that was 
expected from it—and the advantages of its present con- 
dition, are circumstances in ‘its favor, entitled to great 
weight, and give it strong claims upon the consideration 
of Congress, in any future legislation upon the subject. 

To these may be added the knowledge the present 
bank has acquired of the business and wants of the various 
portions of this extensive country, which, being the result 
of time and experience, is an advantage it must necessarily 
possess over any new institution. 

It isto be observed, moreaver, that the facilities of capital 
actually afforded by the present institution to the agricul- 
tural, commercial, and manufacturing industry of all parts 
of the Union could not be withdrawn, even by transferring 
them to another institution, without a severe shock to each 
of those interests, and to the relations of society generally. 

To similar considerations, it may be presumed, is to be 
traced the uniform policy of the several States of the Union, 
of rechartering their local institutions, with such modifica- 
tions as experience may have dictated, in preference to 
creating new ones. 

Should any objection be felt or entertained on the score 
of aes it might be obvisted by placing, through the 
means of a sufficient premium, the present institution upon 
the footing of a new one, and guarding its future opera- 
tions by such judicious checks and limitations as experi- 
ence may have shown to be necessary. 

These considerations, and others which will be adverted 
to in a subsequent part of this report--the experience of 
the department in the trying periods of its history, and the 
convictions of his own judgment, concurring with those 
of the eminent men who have preceded the undersigned 
in its administration—induce him to recommend the ex- 
pediency of rechartering the present bank at the proper 
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» sale of the bank shares for a sum not less than eight mil- 


lions of dollars, the reimbursement of the public debt on | dent to the station are found so burdensome as only to be 
> or before the 3d of March, 1833, may be confidently anti- 
© cipateds and, from that period, the amount of revenue 
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ee 
time, and with such modifications as, without impairing its 
usefulness to the Government and the community, may be | adapt them to the increasing business of the country. 

calculated to recommend it to the approbation of the Exe- The salaries of the public ministers abroad must be ac- 
cutive, and—what is vitally important—to the confidence | knowledged to be utterly inadequate either for the dig- 








sion, and that further appropriations might be made, to 


| of the people. nity of the office, or the necessary comfort of their families. 


Should Congress deem it expedient to authorize the | At some foreign courts, and those relations towards the 
United States are the most important, the expenses inci- 


met by the private resources of the minister. The ten- 
dency of this is to throw those high trusts fitogether into 
the hands of the rich, which is certainly not according to 
the genius of our system. Such a provision for public 
ministers as would obviate these evils, and enable the 
minister to perform the common duties of hospitality to 
| his countrymen, and promote social intercourse between 
the citizens of both nations, would not only elevate the 
character of his country, but essentially improve its public 


applicable to that object will no longer be required. 
. The revision and alteration in the existing duties, which 
will be called for by this state of things, cannot too early en- 
gage the attention of Congress. ‘The information requisite 
to the establishment of a scale of duties upon a permanent 
and satisfactory basis will require time; and a system in 
which so many important interests are involved, will be 


) better subserved by prospective legislation than by sud-| relations. 


» den changes. 


present authorized, need not, it is estimated, exceed, an- 


f In addition to these objects, further provision may be 
The revenue derived from the present duties cannot be | made for those officers and soldiers of the revolution who 


safely dispensed with before the period assigned for the jare yet spared as monuments of that patriotism and self- 
extinguishment of the public debt; but such revised sys-|deyotion to which, under Providence, we owe our multi- 
tem as Congress may, in its wisdom, previously provide, plied blessings. 
may, with entire propriety, be authorized to take effect | 
from and after the 3d of March, 1833. expenditure, and a moderate allowance for such objects 
Independently of the charge for the public debt, the|of general improvement as shall be of an acknowledged 
revenue for the expenditures of the Government, as at| national character, within the limits, as admitted by the 
Executive, of the powers of Congress over the subject, an 
nually, the sum of $13,500,000. annual revenue of $15,000,000 will be fully adequate. 
It is believed, however, that there are other objects of| It is worthy of remark that such an amount of revenue 
expenditure of obvious expediency, if not of indispensa-| would scarcely exceed one dollar on each individual of 
ble necessity, which it may be supposed have been post-| our population, as it may be reasonably computed when 
poned by the higher obligation of paying the public debt. | the reduced duties shall take effect, and that the indivi- 
The present occasion is deemed propitious to provide | dual burden would continue to diminish with the increase 
for those objects in a manner to advance the glory and | of population and of the national resources. 
prosperity of the country, without inconvenience to the} The sources from which the revenue has hitherto been 
people. derived are the imports, public lands, and bank dividends. 
It is therefore respectfully recommended that, in addi-| With the sale of the bank stock the latter will cease; and 
tion to the expenditure as at present authorized, appro-|as the imports, according to any scale of duties, which it 
priations may, at the proper time, be provided for the] will be expedient and practicable to adopt, will be amply 
following objects: For augmenting the naval and mili-| sufficient to meet all the expenditure, that portion of the 
tary resources; extending the armories; arming the mili-| revenue heretofore drawn from the sale of the public lands 
tia of the several States; increasing the pay and emolu-|may be dispensed with, should Congress see fit to do so. 
ments of the navy officers to an equality with those of the| On this point the undersigned deems it proper to ob- 
army, and providing them with the means of nautical in-| serve that the creation of numerous States throughout the 
struction; enlarging the navy hospital fund; strengthen-| Western country, now forming a most important part of 
ing the frontier aliwoen removing obstructions from the |the Union, and the relative powers claimed and exercised 
Western waters; for making accurate and complete sur-|by Congress and the respective States over the public 
veys of the coast, and for improving the coast and harbors |lands, have been gradually accumulating causes of inquie- 
of the Union, so as to afford greater facilities to the com-|tuce and difficulty, if not of complaint. It may well de- 
merce and navigation of the United States. The occasion | serve consideration, therefore, whether, ata period demand- 
would also be a favorable one for constructing custom- ing the amicable and permanent adjustment of the various 
houses and warehouses in the principal commercial cities, |subjects which now agitate the public mind, these may 
in some of which they are indispensably necessary forthe |not be advantageously disposed of in common with the 
purposes of the revenue; and likewise for providing for |others, and upon principles just and satisfactory to all parts 
the proper permanent accommodation of the courts of the | of the Union. 
United States and their officers. It must be admitted that the public lands were ceded by 
In many districts the compensation of the officers of |the States, or subsequently acquired by the United States 
the customs in the present state of commerce is insuffi-|for the common benefit; and that each State has an inte- 
cient for their support, and inadequate to their services. |rest in their proceeds, of which it cannot be justly depriv- 
Asa part of the generalsystem, however, and effectually to|}ed. Over this part of the public property the powers of 
guard the revenue, the services of such officers are neces-|the General Government have been uniformly supposed 
sary, without regard to the amount of business; and it is|to have a peculiarly extensive scope, and have been con- 
believed expedient to make their allowances commensu- | strued to authorize their application to purposes of edu- 
rate with the vigilance required and the duties to be per- cation and improvement, to which other branches of reve- 
formed. A further improvement may be made in the |nue were not deemed applicable. It is not practicable to 
mode of compensating the officers of the customs, by sub- keep the public lands out of the market; and the present 
stituting salaries for fees in all the collection districts, by | mode of disposing of them is not the most profitable either 
which, at a comparatively small expense to the treasury, | to the General Government or to the States, and must be 
commerce and navigation would be relieved from burdens, | expected, when the proceeds shall be no longer required 
always inconvenient, if not oppressive. for the public debt, to give rise to new and more serious 
It is believed that the public property and offices at| objections. ‘ 
the seat of Government require improvement and exten-| Under these circumstances, it issubmitted to the wisdom 


For the foregoing purposes, together with the existing 
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of Congress to decide upon the propriety of disposing of 
all the public lands, in the aggregate, to those States with- 
in whose territorial limits they lie, at a fair price, to be 
settled in such manneras might be satisfactory to all. The 
aggregate price of the whole may then be apportioned 
among the several States of the Union, according to such 
equitable ratio as may be consistent with the objects of 
the original cession, and the proportion of each may be 
paid or secured directly to the others by the respective 
States purchasing the land. All cause of difficulty with 
the General Government on this subject would then be 
removed: and no doubt can be entertained, that, by means 
of stock issued by the buying States, bearing a moderate 
interest, and which, in consequence of the rermbursement 
of the public debt, would acquire a great value, they 
would be able at once to pay the amount upon advanta- 
geous terms. It may not be unreasonable also to expect 
that the obligation to pay the annual interest upon the 
stock thus created would diminish the motive for selling 
the lands at prices calculated to impair the general value 
of that kind of property. 

It is believed, moreover, that the interests of the seve- 
ral States would be better promoted by such a disposition 
of the public domain, than by sales in the mode hitherto 
adopted. And it would at once place at the disposal of 
all the States of the Union, upon fair terms, a fund for pur- 
poses of education and improvement, of inestimable bene- 
fit to the future prosperity of the nation. 

Should Congress deem it proper to dispense with the 
public lands as a future source of revenue, the amount to 
ve raised from imposts after the 3d of March, 1833, ac- 
cording to the foregoing estimate, will be fifteen millions 
of dollars; but with a reliance upon the public lands, as 
heretofore, it may be estimated at twelve millions of dol- 
lars—to which, as the case may be, it will be necessary to 
adapt the provision for the future. 

Whatever room there may be for diversity of opinion 
with respect to the expediency of distributing among the 
several States any surplus revenue that may casually ac- 
crue, it is not doubted that any scheme for encouraging a 
surplus for distribution, or for any purpose which should 
make it necessary, will be generally discountenanced. 
‘here is too much reason to apprehend that a regular 
uniform dependence of the State Governments upon the 
revenue of the General Government, or a uniform ex- 
pectation from the same source, would create too great 
an incentive to high and unequal duties, and not merely 
disturb the harmony of the Union, but ultimately under- 
mine and subvert the purity and independence of the State 
sovereignties. 

The public welfare and the stability of the Union would 
be more effectually promoted, by leaving all that is not 
necessary to a Lberal public expenditure, with the people 
themselves. Their affection for the Government would 
be thereby strengthened, and the sources of individual and 
national wealth augmented; so that when the Government 
should have cause to increuse its expenditures for public 
emergencics, it might rely upon a people able and willing 
to answer the call. While these means of the national 
wealth are thus cherished, the machinery by which duties 
upon imports are collected, and brought into the public 
treasury, may be kept in full operation, and susceptible of 
greater efficiency whenever the exigency may make it 
necessary. 

It is respectfully suggested that these considerations, 
and others that will readily present themselves, point out 
the duties on imports as the best source of revenue, and 
peculiarly recommend that these duties should be adapted 
to the actual expenditure of the Government. 

The propriety of reasonably protecting the domestic in- 
dustry is dully conceded; but it is believed that it would 
neither require nor justify the raising of a larger amount 
vf revenue than may be necessary to defray the expenses 


|ofthe Government. Some of the evils of a surplus, which 
lan excess of revenue beyond the expenditure would ne. 
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cessarily induce, have been already noticed. To these 
may be added the effect upon the peace and harmony of 
the country, and upon the safety of the Union, which 
should certainly not be hazarded for any object not of vital 
importance to its welfure. 

If it could be shown that the labor and capital of the 
United States required greater aid to shield them from the 
injurious regulations of foreign States, sound policy would 
rather recommend a system of bounties, by which the du. 
ties collected from imports might be directly applied to 
the objects to be cherished, than the accumulation of mo- 
ney in the treasury. No such necessity, however, is sup- 
posed to exist. 

The amount of revenue equal to the authorized expen. 
ditures of the Government, it is the constitutional duty of 
Congress to provide; and to a tariff framed for this object, 
it is not perceived there can be any reasonable objection. 
Of this duty the constitution itself precludes all doubt, by 
authorizing both the expenditure and the means of defray. 
ing it. 

‘it will be difficult precisely to graduate the revenue to 
the expenditure. The necessity of avoiding the possibi- 
lity of a deficiency in the revenue, and the perpetual fluc. 
tuation in the demand and supply, render such a task 
almost impracticable. An excess of revenue, therefore, 
under any prudent system of duties, may be for a time 
unavoidable. But this can be better ascertained by ex- 
perience, and the evil obviated, either by enlarging the 
expenditure for public purposes, or by reducing the du- 
ties on such articles as the condition of the country would 
best admit. one 

In providing a revenue upon this principle, and for those 
purposes, the attention of Congress will be necessarily di- 
rected to the articles of imports from which the duties 
should be collected; and this is a question of expediency 
merely, to be decided with a just regard to all the great 
interests involved in the subject. 

To distribute the duties in such a manner, as far as that 
may be practicable, as to encourage and protect the labor 
of the people of the United States from the advantages of 
superior skill and capital, and the rival preferences of fo- 
reign countries; to cherish and preserve those manutac- 
tures which have grown up under our own legislation, 
which contribute to the national wealth, and are essential 
to ourindependence and safety, to the defence of the cour- 
try, the supply of its necessary wants, and to the general 
prosperity, is considered to be an indispensable duty. The 
vast amount of property employed in the Northern, West- 
ern, and Middle portions of the Union, upon the faith of our 
own system of laws, and in which the interests of every 
branch of our industry are involved, could not be imme- 
diately abandoned without the most ruinous consequences. 

The various opinions by which the people of the United 
States are divided upon this subject, concern the peace 
and harmony of the country, and recommend an adjust- 
ment on practical principles, rather thay with reference to 
any abstract doctrines of political economy. 

The proposed action of Congress will not be directed 
to introduce or countenance, for the first time, the adap- 
goon of duties for revenue to the protection of Americai 
fabor and capital. The origin of that lies at the foun 
tion of the Government; and taking root in the act of July, 
1789, it has since inereased and spread over our whole 
legislation, has quickened each branch of industry, and 
affected most of the important relations of the community. 
That it may have gone bevond the proper standard, and 
that the present crisis requires that it should be confined 
within reasonable limits, will not be denied. It ought to 
be remembered, however, that the amount of the revenuc 
has not at any time exceeded the authorized objects of 
expenditure; and that, in preserving such an equality in 
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7 future, justice to every portion of the community requires 
) that it should be accomplished without uprooting those 
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ther countervailing protection against our own rather than 
. D foreign regulations, and is only to be justified by the para- 
at interests which have been providently planted and| mount interests of agriculture. In that case it would de- 











» carefully nourished. serve consideration whether the encouragement of an 
» carefully s 


If the amount of expenditure be regulated by an en-| object of agriculture might not be more properly recon- 
lightened economy, and the aggregate duties levied onim-|ciled with the encouragement of the manufacturer, and 
ports be neither extravagant nor oppressive to the consu-! with greater equality as regards other interests, by boun- 
mer, itisdeemed to be comparatively unimportant whether | ties, rather than by a duty on the raw material. 

it be collected from many or few articles of importation. | While presenting these views, the burdens to which 
It could only become material by causing the duties to bear|the interests of navigation have been subjected by the 


' unequally upon particular classes. It might not be prac-/| existing duties on articles necessary in ship-building, have 


ticable, however, in such a community as ours, and in dis-| not been overlooked; and while equitably adjusting other 
tributing the duties with any reference whatever to the| interests, this may require from the Legislature particular 
protection of labor, altogether to avoid that inconvenience. jattention. The great importance both of our foreign and 
So much of the inconvenience as may be unavoidable, | coasting navigation to the country, and especially to those 
might be temporarily submitted to for the sake of the na-|interests now requiring to be cherished, cannot be doubt- 
tional advantages it would ultimately confer. It may be|ed. In the competition which it is obliged to maintain 
expected, also, that the poorer classes, so far as any such| with the commerce of the world, every where the object 
inequality would affect them, will be generally indemni-| of peculiar aid, it would seem to demand of the Govern- 
fied by the increased activity given to profitable modes of| ment a liberal support. It is believed that the expenses 
employment. of building and fitting out vessels of every description, 
Happily for the United States, the sum to which it is now | including steamboats, are injuriously increased by the pre- 
proposed to limit the revenue, is not likely to be oppres-jsent duties, and that a drawback of a large portion, if not 
sive on any Class, even according to the present numbers| the whole of the duty on all the articles composed of iron, 
of the American population. It is also to be observed, | hemp, flax, or copper, whether of foreign or domestic 
that, relatively both to population and the means of con-| production, used in their construction or equipment, 
sumption, it would annually diminish; while the cheapen-| might be authorized, under proper safeguards, with ob- 
ing of transportation by the means of the rapidly increas-| vious advantage to other interests, and without material 
ing facilities of intercourse, would constantly tend to/ detriment to the revenue. 
equalize prices, and diffuse the benefits of labor. It is hoped, however, that these suggestions will be re- 
The objects more particularly requiring the aid of the! ceived as proceeding froma sense of official duty, and 
existing duties, upon the principles of this report, are be-| intended to invite the attention of Congress to the Various 
lieved to be wool, woollens, cotton, iron, hemp, and sugar; | modes of revising the existing scale of duties, from which 
as comprehending those articles in which the agricultural | a selection may be more judiciously made with the aid of 
and manufacturing industry are more particularly inte-| greater information than is at present in the possession of 
rested. the department, rather than to present a digested scheme 
Upon these articles the average duty collected in the! for the future revenue. 
years 1829 and 1830 amounted to $8,940,393, asisshown} The undersigned is not insensible to the embarrass- 
by the annexed statement. ments attending such a subject, both from its delicacy and 
These duties could not be materially changed at pre-| complexity; and the difficulties of reconciling any system 
sent, without the effect already deprecated. No objec-| of duties, in the present condition of the public mind, 
tion is perceived, however, to such gradual reduction of] with the interests and views of all, are fully apprec‘ated. 
them in future, as may withdraw the aid thus afforded, as} These can be surmounted only by the wisdom and pa- 
the growth and stability of our manufactures will enable | triotism of the people, and of Congress. He cannot doubt, 
them to dispense with it-—to such a degree, at least, as| however, that it will be the wish of all earnestly to en- 
will, with the aid of an increase of population, and the} deavor to surmount them; and he confides in the forbear- 
means of consumption, still leave a revenue adequate to|ance and liberality of an enlightened public to accomplish 
the expenditures, or until what may be withdrawn from|the task. He respectfully suggests that the subject is to 
them may be leyied on other articles which may be found} be dealt with in the spirit of a liberal compromise, in 
to admit of it. which, for the sake of the general harmony, cach con- 
The additional sum, which, together with the amount| flicting intcrest should be expected to yield 2 part for the 
of these duties, it may be necessary for Congress to pro-| common benefit of all. 
vide in a re-adjustment of the tarift, will depend upon its! The diversity of interests which characterize different 
decision as to confining the expenditures to the present} portions of the Union, arising from geographical position 














objects, or of enlarging them, as herein suggested. In|and peculiarity of habits and pursuits, does not admit of 
the former case, the sum of $4,559,607, and in the lat-| that degree of favor to any particular interest, which, in 


ter, the sum of $6,059,607, will be required; and in re-| other countries, differently situated, may be safely and 
gard to either estimate, the provision should be upon aj wisely granted. The industry of cach portion of the 
scale sufficiently liberal to guard against the chance of a} Union should be equally regarded and gradually fostered, 
deficiency. In providing for either sum, the duties may| by which means each would as certainly, though more 
be advantageously retained upon those articles of luxury, | slowly, attain maturity, without the aid of measures dan- 
or which are principally consumed by the wealthier class-| gerous to the general peace and harmony. 

¢s, or upon those not abundantly produced in the United} Similar considerations prevailed in the formation of the 
States, in preference to others. The effect of this would| constitution; and at that period the difficulty of drawing 
be to countervail to the poorer classes, by cheapening| with precision the line between rights surrendered and 
their general supply, the higher duties on other articles. | those reserved, at all times great, was increased by a dif- 
At the same time, the duties may be removed from such! ference among the several States as to tlicir situation, ex- 
new materials as will admit of it without detriment to our|tent, habits, and particular interests. In harmonizing 
agriculture; whereby the manufacturers would be enabled|these various objects, and conducting them to practical 
to sell cheaper, and also the sooner to dispense with a part/results, the framers of that instrument kept steadily in 
of the duties, which may be at present retained for their} view ‘the consolidation of the Union, and the general 
protection. Any amount of duty upon a raw material is, | prosperity of the whole.” By merging in these all ob- 
‘0 its extent, an injury to the manufacturer, requiring fur-|jects of inferior magnitude, the constitution came from 
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their hands ‘‘the result 
mutual deference and concession which the peculiarity 
of our political situation rendered indispensable.” ‘The 
full and entire approbation of every State was not count- 
ed upon; but it was hoped that each would consider 
that, had her interests been alone consulted, the conse- 
quences might have been particularly disagreeable or in- 
jurious.” 

In the Government thus formed, were fully and effect- 
nally vested the power of making war, peace, and trea- 
ties, that of levying money and regulating commerce, 
and the corresponding judicial and executive powers of 
expounding and executing the whole. 

Upon no other principles, and in no other spirit, can 
the constitution be administered with safety to the Union. 
The force of the Government is a moral force, resting 
upon the sound action of the public opinion throughout 
the various portions of fhe country. Due respect for the 
rights and duties of the States, and a mild, equal, and 
moderate exercise of those confided to the General Go- 
vernment, with a ready deference to the will of the peo- 
ple, are believed to constitute the soundest policy, and to 
furnish the best safeguards. 

The observance of this policy is the duty of the Go- 
vernment; and a patriotic acquiescence in measures cal- 
culated to effect it, though they may occasionally act with 
some inequality, is not less the duty of the people. Con- 
siderations of power are not alone involved either in mea- 
sures or opinions affecting the interests and harmony of 
the community; and no measures can, or ought, long to 
prevail without a broad and general support from public 
opinion. The obligation of laws, constitutionally enacted 
by the proper authorities, is not to be questioned; but 
extreme measures adopted by slender majorities, and ob- 
noxious to the interests and opinions of minorities, pow- 
erful in numbers, wealth, and intelligence, cannot be 
persevered in without danger to the general harmony, 
and without undermining the moral power, not merely of 
the executive and legislative departments, but also that 
of the judiciary, which may be called to sustain the au- 
thority, without the option of deciding upon the expe- 
diency of the measure. In our system, each side has 
important rights; and those of the minority consist in re- 
quiring that the power of the majority be exerted with a 


just regard to their interest, both of person and pro-| 
: ’ P 


perty. Withouta reasonable deference and concession 
both as to measures and opinions, the great objects of the 
Government cannot be attained; and, while it 1s conceded 
that it would be improper to push measures for the pro- 
tection of the labor or improvement of the country to an 
extreme or oppressive degree, it must also be admitted that 
it would not be less so altogether to deny to the General 
Government the moderate exercise of powers for those ob- 
jects for which it is believed mainly to have been instituted. 

The real strength of the Government depends not 
more upon a harmonious action of its various parts, than 
in producing the same effect upon the various interests 
over which it acts. 

Considering the amount of labor and capital employed 
in manufactures of the greatest importance to the coun- 
try, and which have already contributed so essentially to 
our defence and safety, and to the general prosperity, it 
could not be expected that they should be suddenly aban- 
doned. Regarding, at the same time, the diversity of 
interests resulting from the peculiar situation of the 
United States, the manufacturing interest itself should be 
content with a moderate and gradual protection, rather 
than, by extréme measures, to endanger_the public tran- 
quillity. The indispensable necessity of the aid of the 
General Government for those objects of acknowledged 
national concern—more especially the improvement of the 
rivers and harbors, which are the great highways of the 
people—and to which the means of the several States are 
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without opposition to the opinions of a majority of the 
people, and the interests of many portions of the Union, 
it is at the same time admitted that this aid should be mo. 
derately conferred, and with proper deference to opinions 
of an opposite character. And it cannot be doubted that 
too extensive an exercise of the powers of the Genera] 
Government over these objects would ultimately subvert 
the constitutional sovereignty of the States. It must be 
acknowledged that the just medium on all these subjects 
is difficult of attainment; but, in the desire to seck, and 
in the sagacity to adopt, the best, consists the true policy 
of an American statesman. - 
If the adjustment suggested to Congress by the views 
hazarded in this report be in anywise entitled to their 
respect, it is not unreasonable to hope that the various 
topics of national concern at present engaging the atten. 
tion of the people, may facilitate rather than embarrass 
the task. The interests of agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures, and the final disposition of the public lands, 
are the prominent and necessary, and immediate objects 
of public policy. As incident, however, and, indeed, 
necessary to the security and prosperity of these great in. 
terests, the preservation of a sound currency cannot es. 
cape attention. On the soundness and steadiness of this 
indispensable medium of exchange depend the value and 
stability of every description of property, not less than the 
activity of every branch of business; and it is not to be 
doubted that the commercial and manufacturing industry 
would be most severely and immediately affected by any 
derangement of this spring of their prosperity. 
The measures of the General Government in respect 
to the tariff, to objects of public improvement, to the 
public lands, and to the Bank of the United States, are 
the sources of the existing solicitude throughout the 
country. For the permanent adjustment of all, in a man- 
ner to promote the harmony of all parts of the Union, 
and elevate the moral character of the country, the wis- 
dom and patriotism of the Government and of the people 
can alone be looked to. 
Independently of the considerations connected with the 
pane the interests both of the Government and indi- 
viduals involved in the Bank of the United States, make 
the stability of that institution an object of great import- 
ance. No reason is perceived why this great interest 
should not be equally considered in the scheme of de- 
ference, and concession, and compromise, which the pub- 
lic safety, not less than the national prosperity, so urgent- 
ly recommends. While conflicting interests and opinions 
on other subjects are invited to meet on middle ground, 
and on the altar of common good, each to offer something 
for the preservation of concord and union throughout this 
favored land, the advocates and opposers of the existing 
system for regulating the currency may also be expected 
| to join in the same patriotic sacrifice. 
It is not. perceived that any other satisfactory basis for 
a scheme of general adjustment can be devised, than that 
which shall pay a just regard to the interests of all, and 
|observe a proper deference to the public will. On this 
|ground, mainly, one portion of the agricultural interest 
| has been invited to accommodate opinions, conscientiously 
formed and ardently advocated, to opposite opinions, more 
| successfully maintained by other and more powerfiil in- 
terests. ‘The invitation could not be more appropriately 
recommended than by affording an example in other cases, 
founded upon the same principle. Acquiescence in the 
public will is not less the duty of Governments than of 
the people themselves. The utmost respect is felt for an 
independent exercise of conscientious opinions; but ina 
country like ours, though a sense of duty authorizes all 
fair attempts to convince the public mind, it equally dic- 
tates a ready acquiescence by all in the public will, finaily 
expressed. 
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; suit, have been reserved for this place. The amount of 


; legally liable for the whole amount; and, without the hope 


; ment of duties, in every period of our history, and under 


| falling due in the first three quarters of the present year, 


- their insolvency. In many instances, their general credit- 
» ors have either released, or would be willing to release, 


| gress, whether the occasion of extinguishing the national 
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BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Hovse or Representatives, March 14, 1832. 


In presenting to the view of Congress the means of the 
Government, the bonds due for duties, which are now in 


bonds remaining in suit since the commencement of the 
Government may be estimated on the 30th of September 
last at $6,835,821 63; of this sum it is believed that not 
more than one million of dollars could, under any circum- 
stances, be recovered. The debtors, however, remain 


REPORT OF THE MAJORITY. 


Mr. Crarton, on behalf of the majority of the committee 
appointed on the 14th of March, 1832, to inspect the 
books, and examine into the proceedings of the Bank of 
the United States, made the following report: 


In obedience to a resolution of the House of Represen- 
tatives,the committee appointed under the same, proceed- 
ed to the city of Philadelphia, and commenced the inspec- 
tion of the books, and the examination of the proceedings 
of the bank, on the 23d of March last; and, after the most 
attentive and laborious investigation which their limited 
time would allow, the majority have prepared the follow- 
ing report, which they beg leave to submit to the House 
of Representatives: 

They believe that, as the House wished information, 
more for the purpose of enlightening their minds, and 
assisting their judgments as to the expediency of again 
renewing its charter, than to abridge it of the small rem- 
nant of time left for its operation, a liberal construction of 
the resolution would not be deemed a departure from 
their trust; consequently they have directed their inqui- 
ries to two general objects: 

1st. Whether the provisions of the charter had been 


of ever paying, are thereby kept in a state of poverty 
and helplessness. 

The act passed at the last session of Congress for the 
relief of certain insolvent debtors, according to the con- 
struction which has been given to it, has afforded but little 
relief to those for whom it was probably intended. It 
will be the duty of the undersigned, in a subsequent 
report, in conformity with that law, to lay before Con- 
gress the principles and manner of its execution. It may not 
be out of place, in the mean time, when presenting a gene- 
ral view of the financial means of the Government, to re- 
commend that no reliance should be placed on these debts. 

The punctuality of the American merchant in the pay- 


the most severe vicissitudes, is deserving of the greatest 
admiration. Of the whole amount of custom-house bonds, 


only $46,965 76 have been unpaid. Of seven hundred 
and eighty-one millions of dollars secured for duties from| violated; 

the commencement of the Government to the 30th of} 2d. Whether there had been any circumstances of 
September last, the whole loss may be estimated to be less| mismanagement against which future legislation might 
than six millions of dollars. These delinquencies are be-| guard, or which should destrey its claims to further con- 
lieved, in most, if not in all instances, to have been the| fidence. 

result of unavoidable misfortune, involving, in the ruin of| On the first point, following the example of a former 
the principal, the sureties required by the laws of the|committee making a similar investigation, they will sub- 
United States. In most cases, the United States, by means| mit to the House, without expressing any opinion, such 
of the existing priority acts, have obtained the benefit of} cases as have been subjects of imputation against the bank. 
whatever property the debtors possessed at the time of| These cases they conceive to be six in number, and are 
as follows: 

1st. In relation te usury; 

2d. In relation to the issuing of branch orders as a cir- 
culation; 

3d. The selling coin, and particularly American coin; 

4th. The sale of stock obtained from Government un- 
der special acts of Congress; 

5th. Making donations for roads and canals, and other 
objects; 

6th. Building houses to rent or sell, and erecting other 
structures in aid of that object. 

On the first ground, the president of the bank refers 
us toa statement, marked G, and says it will ** explain 
the only cases to which this description might be consider- 
ed applicable, two of them being cases in which the 
board repaid the amount considered overcharged; and in 
regard to the third, no application has been made for any 
change in the form of the original loan. See said state 
ment, marked No. 41. 

To a question asked the president, whether any cases 


them, if the claim of the Government did not render such 
an act of liberality unavailing. By this means a large 
number of our fellow-citizens, of fair character and in- 
telligence, and qualified by their exertions to promote the 
prosperity of the country, are paralyzed in their industry, 
and deprived of the means of providing for their families, 
and contributing to the general stock of labor. It is re- 
spectfully submitted to the wisdom and generosity of Con- 


debt, and relieving the burdens of the community at large, 
and where the greatest amount likely to be recovered is 
not required for the public exigencies, is not also propi- 
tious for giving absolute relief to those enterprising men 
who, in times of difficulty and need, contributed to enrich 
the public treasury. The period of the total extinguish- 
ment of the national debt will be a period of national 
rejoicing, and might be properly signalized by such an act 
of grace to this unfortunate class of our countrymen. 

Should Congress, however, desire to compel the pay-| of disguised loans, and domestic bills of exchange, had 
ment of any portion of these debts, or to discriminate] come to the knowledge of the parent bank, in which the 
among the objects of its clemency, it is believed that a| branches had received usurious interest, he replied, he 
law of greater scope than the present, authorizing an in-| had never heard of any, but made a further statement, 
quiry into the facts, and a discharge of the debtor where| marked No. 2, in which he states that the usual custom 
there is no fraud, with or without payment of any parti-| is to charge upon domestic bills of exchange the rate of 
cular amount, and returning to each debtor a reasonable] interest and the rate of exchange, and if the sums united 
per centage of the sum paid, is recommended as expe- should exceed six per cent. it is not usury; and gives an 
dientand necessary. explanation in said statement. 

‘The Secretary of the Treasury also transmits a report} On the second ground, the committee will submit docu. 
irom the. Commissioner of the General Land Office, show-| ment number 3, and its enclosures, in which the cause 
ing the state of the affairs of that branch of the depart-| and origin of branch drafts will be fully seen. The pre. 


ment. All which is respectfully submitted. sident states, ‘‘the inability of the bank to furnish the 
LOUIS McLANE, amount of circulating medium which it was created to 

; Secretary of the Treasury. supply, became apparent at an early period. In a year 
PReasuny Deranrment, 7th December, 1831. after its organization, the directors presented a memorial 
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to Congress, dated 9th-January, 1818, requesting that an 
alteration might be made in the charter, so as to autho- 
rize the president and cashiers of the several branches to 
sign the notes issued by those branches.” Sce copy of 
the memorial, marked 3, a, in which it is stated, * that, 
inasmuch as the ‘ act to incorporate the subscribers to the 
Bank of the United States’ requires that the bills or notes 
which may be issued by order of the said corporation, 
shall be signed by the president, and countersigned by 
the principal cashier, it has been found impracticable to 
supply, in any reasonable degree, the required circula- 
tion from the bank and its numerous offices of discount 
and deposite:” it is, therefore, asked of Congress to permit 
the president and cashiers of branch banks to sign and 
issue bills. The application was not granted. The pre- 
sident states, “‘ the subject was resumed by another me- 
morial, dated November 24th, 1820." See copy of the 
memorial, marked 3, b, in whichit is stated, ** under the 
charter it has been doubted whether the bank has power 
to authorize the issuing of notes not signed by the presi- 
dent, and countersigned by the cashier. The labor and 
the time necessary to sign notes for the bank and all its 
branches, are much greater than either of those officers 
can bestow upon that object; and hence the bank has 
been unable to put in circulation a sufficient amount of 
notes of the smaller denominations, which the public must 
want, and which are best calculated to serve the interest 
of the bank.” It then requests that power be given to 
the parent bank to appoint one or more persons to sign notes 
of the smaller denominations, which was not acted upon. 

The president states, the ‘* application was again renew- 
ed, and a select committee of the House of Representa- 
tives reported in favor of allowing the appointment of 
signers, on the 27th of February, 1823; but there was no 
action of the House upon it.” And he refers us to ** pam- 
phlet, vol. viii, No. 11.” 

On the ist of December, 1826, the president was in- 
structed to endeavor to procure the necessary “change. 
He says, **he reported on the 27th of February, 1827, 
that no action on the subject would take place at that ses- 
sion of Congress, and, accordingly, the matter was refer- 
red to the committee on the offices.” See Doc. 3 c. 

He adds, ** the opinion of Mr. Binney, Mr. Webster, 
and Mr. Wirt, the Attorney General, was taken on the 
subject of issuing branch drafts.” See Doc. 3, c. 

On the 6th of April, 1827, the following communica- 
tion was made to the board of directors: ‘* The commit- 





















































































































































































































































February last, the report of the president of the bank, 
stating the unsuccessful result of the application to Con- 
gress for an alteration of the charter, which would autho- 
rize the signature of notes by other persons than the 
president and cashier, report, that in various parts of the 
Union, but more especially in the Southern and Western 
sections, there is a constant and unceasing demand at the 
offices for the smaller denominations of notes, which it i 

impossible to supply.” They, therefore, suggest that the 
*¢ discount offices should be instructed to draw checks on 
the cashier of the bank for smaller sums than they have 
hitherto been in the habit of furnishing. In order to save 
the labor of preparing such checks at the offices, as well 
for the greater security of the bank and the community, 
it has been deemed best to prepare the blank forms of a 
uniform appearance, and to distribute them from the pa- 
rent bank. Such forms have been accordingly devised, 
and are now submitted to the board with the recommen- 
dation of the committee, that the experiment be tried, 
and, if found useful to the community, be permanently 
adopted.” See Doc. 3, c. 

The document marked 4, d, is a correspondence be- 
tween the president of the bank and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, on the character of these bank drafts, which 
has already been printed, and submitted to Congress. 
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branch banks at the issue of branch orders. 
of April, 1827, the cashier of the parent bank writes , 
circular to the respective branches, informing them, 
a things, that the directors have ‘* deemed it 
best t 

prepared with skill and care at the parent bank, and 
thence distributed to such of the Southern and Western 
offices as seem to stand most in need of them, or to be able 
best to employ them usefully. Enclosed I send you a spe. 
cimen of the 5 and $10 blank drafts adopted. Afler be. 
ing numbered, registered, and appropriated here to cer. 
tain offices, a supply of them will be forwarded as soon as 
possible, with instructions to the cashier of each office, to 
have every four hundred drafts in succession, and as they 
may be wanted, filled in the order of some one officer of 
the branch, by whom they must be endorsed lengthwise, 
and about the middle of the draft, payable to bearer, be. 
fore they be signed by the president and cashier. 
completed, they are to be 
the bank, or other persons who may wish to procure 
them. The entries respecting them, both here and at the 
branches, are intended, for convenience sake, to be analo- 
gous to those of branch notes. Their —— under the 
denomination of branch drafts, is to be simi 

ledged by the cashier, and in duplicate, through the re- 
spective presidents. They are, besides, to be reported on 
the weekly state of the office, as branch draft paper, re- 
ceived, used, and on hand. 





















branch drafts. 
charter of the bank, the committee will leave to the better 
judgment of Congress. 


tee on the offices, to whom was referred, on the 23d of 











The paper marked 3, e, contains instructions to the 
On the 2is¢ 


t blank forms of a uniform appearance should be 


When 
rnished to the customers of 


arly acknow- 


‘‘And whenever they may be in transitu between the of- 


fices, must be so noticed at the foot of the statement, like 
other packages.” 


On the 7th of January, 1831, a resolution passed the 


board to issue drafts of the denomination of twenty dol- 
lars. 
rent bank, are again re-issued by that bank when it hus 
no small notes of its own.) ; The ;paper marked 3, f, con- 
tains a statement of the amount of 
on hand, in circulation, and the offices from whence issued. 
By this table it will be perceived that 10,781,635 dollars 
have been issued; 3,371,544 dollars are on hand; and 
7,410,090 dollars are in circulation. 


These branch orders, when discharged by the pa- 
ranch drafts issucd, 
The foregoing is a succinct history of the issue of 
Whether it can be justified under the 


The third case is the selling coin, and particularly 
American coin. The attention of the committce was 


drawn to this subject by the fact that the General Go- 
vernment had, on one occasion, to pay the bank two per 


cent. on ten thousand Spanish dollars, which it wanted 
for the benefit of the navy in South America. To an in- 
terrogatory put to the president on this subject, he re- 
plied, ** the bank is authorized to deal in bullion. It buys 
and sells bullion. All foreign coins are bullion. ‘Their 
being a legal tender does not make them the less bullion, 
and the bank having bought them at a premium, sells 
them ata premium. The obligation of the bank is, to pay 
the claims on it in coin, American coin, or legalized coin; 
and if the foreign coin is worth, intrinsically, or commer- 
cially, more than the American coin, the difference in 
value must be worth the difference in specie, and there 
seems no reason why the bank should sell its bullion any 
more than its bills of exchange, at less than their value.” 
He then refers the committee to a correspondence, mark- 
ed No. 4. 

Although the bank acted under legal advice, it may 
be well ‘questioned whether foreign coin is bullion 
The constitution gives to Congress the right to regulate 
its own and foreign coin; when, therefore, the lattc! has 
a value prefixed to it by law, and is suflered to be usec 
with that regulated valuc in like manner with our own 
coin, it would scem not to have lost the name and charac 
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aa titan 
ter of coin, and is made by force of law what it would be 
if carried through the mint, and subjected to the condition 
of our own coin; and, therefore, to deal in it as a commo- 
dity, is calculated to disturb its legal value, and render at 
jeast that portion of the metallic currency uncertain and 
fluctuating. 

if, however, the committee have taken a wrong view 
of this subject, so far as foreign coin is concerned, it seems, 
by the statement of the president of the bank, to be vir- 
tually admitted that our own coin is not bullion, and, there- 
fore, does not come within the objects of trade allowed the 
bank by the ninth fundamental rule of the charter.. By 
reference to the statement of specie sold by the bank, 
marked No. 24, it will be found that the sum of $84,734 44 
of American gold coin has been parted with. 

The fourth case is selling stock obtained from Govern- 
ment under special acts of Congress. They have thought 
it their duty to present the subject to the consideration of 
Congress. 

It is necessary here to observe that the charter must 
have intended some meaning in prohibiting the bank from 
dealing in stocks. There is, perhaps, no subject so fruit- 
fulin speculations as stocks, and none which is so fluctuat- 
ing, and liable to be influenced by the slightest causes, 
often producing ruin or immense fortunes in the most 
sudden manner. To prevent sucha great moneyed institu- 
tion, then, as the bank from dealing in this article, which 
its vast means could raise and depress at pleasure, seems 
to have been a wise provisign in the charter. The right 
of the bank to acquire or sell stocks, is a special one; it 
must be done by virtue of a law of Congress. The 
charter itself provided that a part of its capital might be 
paid in the stock of the Government, and such stock, par- 
ticularly, might be disposed off. But the committee 
suggests whether this will apply to other stocks obtained 
by virtue of a subsequent law of Congress, unless that 
law specially confers the power to dispose of it. In two 
important loans obtained from the Government since the 
chartér was granted, the bank has parted with a valuable 
stock; and these cases will illustrate the point now sub- 
mitted to Congress. While the committee refer to the 
transactions of the bank in the funded debt of the United 
States for the purpose above mentioned, they also have in 
view the presentation of the subject, to show not only the 
manner of disposing of that stock, but whether it was not 
contrary to the express understanding with the Govern- 
ment at the time of obtaining the stocks. For the loan of 
$4,000,000 of five per cents., made in 1821, and the 
$500,000, 000 of four and a half per cents., made in Decem- 
ber, 1824, there was strong individual competition, ata pre- 
mium for a part or the whole, against the bank; yet the 
bank had a preference over the individual offers, upon the 
prnciple that it would be more advantageous to give it to 
the bank at a reduced rate, and participate as a partner, 
than to give it to individuals at a premium. This was con- 
firmed at the treasury. 

The president of the bank, in a letter dated 15th De- 
cember, 1824, which will be found among the document- 
ary testimony, after saying he had taken the whole of the 
$5,000,000 loan at par, says, ‘‘and since we have taken 
the loan at par, on the distinct ground of our having the 
means of doing it, it would be advisable, in every point of 
view, not to sell any of the Florida loan in Boston.” By 
a statement of the amount of funded debt sold by the 
bank, marked No. 6, it will beseen that, as early as June 
and July, 1826, the year after it was taken, the bank be- 
gan to sell this stock, and continued to do so, sometimes 
at a premium, and sometimes at a loss, up to the 27th day 
of November, 1829, on which day they had disposed of 
all but $93,925 92, and that too at a loss of $4,443 34, 
notwithstanding offers were made by individuals for a 
large amount, at a premium, and rejected by the Govern- 
ment, upon the principle before stated. The same docu- 
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ment shows that there was, between February, 1829, and 
October of the same year, sold, of the 5,000,000 dollar 
Florida loan, $1,742,261, at a loss of $17,661 09. For this 
loan, the committee are not aware of there being any of- 
fers by individuals at a premium. The same document 
shows that, between February, 1826, and February, 1832, 
the whole of the 4,000,000 dollar loan of five per cents. 
of 1821 has been disposed of at a premium of $136,789 25. 
The premium paid for which, at the time it was taken, 
was provided forin a semi-annual appropriation of 60,000 
dollars, in the report of the Ist of July, 1821, before 
adverted to. By these operations, it will be obviously per- 
ceived that, if the bank is allowed to sell stocks acquired 
by special agreements with the Government, it can secure, 
by speculations, all the advantage which the Government 
might possess, in putting up its loans to the highest bid- 
der. It not only destroys competition, but takes the loan 
of the Government from other individuals, who would 
have given a premium for it, and which the Government 
refuses, because it expects to derive a greater profit jin 
another way, but in which it may be defeated, by an im- 
mediate sale of the loan, and which, if the right to sell 
by the bank is acknowledged, might have been made di- 
rectly to those very individuals who had just offered a 
premium. In relation to the four million loan of five per 
cents. of 1821, Mr. Cheves, in his report on the 1st Octo- 
ber, 1822, says: ‘* The four million loan of five per cents. 
are longer irredeemable than any other stock of the Go- 
vernment of the United States, and hence probably this 
stock is more valuable than any other stock of the United 
States.” He also says, ‘*the more the bank can retain of 
this stock, the better for the institution.” In the whole 
of which, the ‘committee most fully concur: for it may 
be mentioned with feelings of pride, that such is the high 
credit of the Government, its stock is better than specie, 
and would be to the bank, in any emergency, precisely 
the same. 

The committee proceed to mention the fifth case, 
which is making donations for roads, canals, and other 
objects, the amount of which is 4,620 dollars, as will ap- 
pear by document No. 7. Two of the largest of these 
items, amounting to three thousand dollars, are for turn- 
pike roads, made, too, after the General Government had 
declined to make appropriations for similar objects.* 

The question would naturaily arise, whether the publie 
funds in the bank (for that institution is expressly founded 
upon the principle that it is necessary to, and constitutes a 
part of, the treasury of the United States,) can be appro- 
priated to objects indirectly, by the officers of that insti- 
tution, when the Government directly refuses to expend 
its revenues on the very same objects. ‘The committee 
have looked in vain for any authority in the charter to give 
away the money of the stockholders. Ifthe charter con- 
tains the powers by which the bank is to act, and they 
are to be strictly pursued, there is then no grant to make 
gratuities for any object whatever. 

The consequences of the exercise of such a right 
might be fraught with very great injury to the stockhold- 
ers; certainly, of dangerous interference in the rival trade 
of different sections of the country, and of pernicious in- 
fluence upon the operations of Government. 

The committee approach the last ground, which is the 
building houses to rent or sell, and erecting other struc- 
tures in aid of that object. They will merely present the- 
fact and the law, and leave the House to place their own 
construction upon the case. 

By an extract from the minutes of the board of direc- 


* The President furnished this statement without explaining the 
grounds of these donauons, no explanation having been particularly 
required of him. It is possible that the improvements were in the 
neighborhood of the real estate of the bank, and are made upon 
the ground that said donations would increase the value of that real 
estate, 
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tors, communicated to the Senate on the 12th day of|trol, and, if improperly directed, of dangerous tendency 
March last, the following facts appear, viz. had insinuated itself either into the management of tie 
‘*The committee on the offices, to whom was this day|press or the direction of the Government. This could 
referred a letter to the President from George W. Jones, |only be done by an examination of the transactions of the 
agent, dated May 23d, recommending to the bank the|bank with editors and public functionaries. And here the 
construction of two canal basins, and the erection of ware-|committee wish it to be distinctly understood, that they 
houses around one of them, according to the plan sub-|do not pretend to set up the absurd idea, that editors op 
mitted by him, recommend to the board the adoption of| officers are excluded from the right common to the rest 
the following resolution: of the citizens, of borrowing money when and where they 
** Resolved, ‘That the board approve of the formation of| please, from banks or individuals, without being answer. 
two canal basins at Cincinnati, proposed by Mr. Jones; |able, in the slightest degree, to any person whatever. But 
one of them to be on square number fifty-five, (55,) and | while this admission is demanded by the clear rights of the 
the other one to be on the square of ground between|parties to whom it relates, it will not be denied that, if 
Walnut and Vine streets, and Canal and St. Clair or Court they obtain more favors than the rest of their fellow-cit. 
streets; and that he be authorized to erect forthwith|zens, it is, at least, a just cause of complaint against the 
warehouses on the margin of this last mentioned basin, | bank; and however the may be innocent of any improper 
not exceeding six in number, either in one block or sepa-|or sinister connexion with that institution, it does not, by 
rately, as he may deem most expedient for the interest of|any means, disprove the fact, that some other influence 
the bank.” may have been intended to operate upon their minds, 
These six warehouses were built. It is also understood, | wholly unsuspected by them at the time. If, therefore, 
says the same extract, that several other houses have been |it should, appear that these individuals receive larger 
built by the agent at Cincinnati; but as they were erected |loans than those who are its usual customers, that they re- 
in part by contributions in labor and materials, by debtors|ceive these loans without the security usually required 
to the bank, who had no other means of payment, and, in| under circumstances not known in any other case, it would 
part, by direct disbursements, no accurate statement of}seem to the committee, that, instead of a complaint from 
either their number or cost is on file. The agent has been | those whose transactions with the bank have thus been in- 
instructed to specify these details, in order to complete] vestigated, the grievance is entirely on the other side, 
this return. Whether such cases do exist, the committee will leave to 
In reference to the foregoing, the committee believe it|the better judgment of th® House to decide upon the 
enough merely to quote the following provision of the|facts which they have collected, and now respectfully 
charter, to wit: ‘*The land, tenements, and heredita-| submit. 
ments, which it shall be lawful for the said corporation to} It had been repeatedly alleged that the bank had em- 
hold, shall be only such as shall be requisite for its imme- ployed its funds for the purpose of subsidizing the press, 
diate accommodation, in relation to the convenient transac-| and the charge was reiterated during the debate upon the 
tion of its business, and such as shall have been dona fide| resolution authorizing this inquiry. The atte ntion of 
mortgaged to it, by way of security, or conveyed to it in| your committee was particularly drawn to this subject, at 
- satisfaction of debts previously contracted in the course {an early period of their examination, by a communication 
of its dealings, or purchased at sales upon judgments | from an editor of a New York paper, who had been ac- 
which shall have been obtained for such debts.” cused, to a member of the committee, through the presi- 
This closes the view of the committee on the subject .of}dent of the bank. The evidence relating to this case will 
the violation of the charter. be found in papers marked Nos. 8 and 9, and in which are 
In considering the second general head, as to any cir-| presented the llowing facts: On the 26th of March, 1851, 
cumstances of mismanagement of the bank, your com-|a Mr. Silas E. Burrows applied to the president of the 
mittee have fully appreciated the delicate character of bank, and informed him, in the language of the presi- 
some of the duties assigned them, and the high respon-|dent, that ‘* he was desirous of befriending Mr. Noah, and 
sibility of the office of inspecting the books, and exa-|assisting him in the purchase of a share in a newspaper; 
mining into the proceedings of the Bank of the United|and he asked if the bank would discount the notes of these 
States. parties, adding that, although asa merchant he did not 
In discharging that trust, they have not felt themselves] wish to appear as a borrower, or to put his name on paper 
at liberty to inquire into the private concerns of any in-|not mercantile, yet he would, at any time, do so, when- 
dividuals, of any denomination, unless the public interest | ever it might be necessary to secure the bank. | do not 
was involyed in their transactions with the president and|recollect, says the witness, whether he then mentione: the 
directors of the bank. The investigation was ordered by |time which the notes would have to run. ‘The committee 
the House under peculiar circumstances, and in anticipa-|being authorized to discount any paper the security of 
tion of a debate on the renewal of a charter to a national] which they might approve, agreed to do them. As Mr. 
bank, whose annual operations amount to two or three| Burrows was going out of town, I (the president and wit- 
hundred millions of money, whose influence extends to|ness) gave him the money out of my own funds, and the 
the remotest parts of the Union, and whose connexion] notes were afterwards put into my possession. Thicy re- 
with the Federal Government gives it a public character. | mained with me a long time, as Thad no occasion to use 
Impressed with the importance of the great variety of in-|the funds, nor was it till the close of the year that my at- 
terests involved, your committee have executed the office | tention was called to them by the circumstance that a new 
assigned them, by inquiring, generally, into the proceed-|board of directors and a new committee of exchange 
ings of the bank, not only for the purpose of ascertaining | would soon be appointed: the same committee whicli made 
whether its powers had been violated or abused, to the in-| the loan should econsummete it. 
jury of the private and public interests of the country,} I had seen, also, in the public prints, many reproaches 
but with a view to obtain information for the use of the |against the bank for lending money to printers and edt 
House, and tosuggest, should Congress determine to con-| tors, and I was unwilling that any loan made by the bank 
tinue a national bank, such modifications as the proceed-|should seem to be a prvate loan from one of its officers. 
ings of the existing institution would seem to have ren-| Having no use for the money, it would have been per 
dered necessary. fectly convenient to let the loan remain as it was, but I 
Adhering to these rules, the committee believed it en-]thought it right that every thing done by the bank should 
tirely within their province to inquire whether the influ-|always be distinctly known and avowed, and, therefore, 
ence of the bank, acknowledged by all to be of yast con-|gave the notes to the chairman of the committee, Mr 
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Thomas P. Cope, who entered them on the books. This 
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though strictly defensible, is a large one, and the amount 
















e js the account given by the president himself of the|may give rise to the charge of indiscretion on the part of 
d — transaction in its origin. The money, fifteen thousand|the directors. This it is not only our duty, but our de- 
e I dollars, was advanced on the 26th of March: the notes/sire, to prevent, if possible; and therefore, with some 
¢ bear date on the Ist of April thereafter, and were ten in| little inconvenience to ourselves, we have made arrange- 
y EE number, for fifteen hundred dollars each, with the interest} ments to pay the note of fifteen thousand dollars in the 
t [ added on as they respectively became due, which was on| course of a few days.” 

st WH the ist of April and October of the years 1832, ’33, ’34,| The evidence of the president of the bank explains 
y 35, 36, and amounted, with the interest thus added, to| the character of these various loans, and the circumstances 
r- seventeen thousand nine hundred and seventy-five dollars. | which induced him to be satisfied with the security, and 
it At the time they were entered on the books of the bank, | to make these advances, which, together with all the tes- 
e on the 2d of January last, the president received the mo-|timony and correspondence on this subject, will be found 
if ney for them. These notes were placed on the books of| in the papers marked No. 9. 

i- the bank at this time, and it will be seen on the 2d of; In that evidence it is stated, by the testimony of Webb 
© 7 March they were withdrawn, as will appear hereafter. |and Noah, that they knew nothing of the first fifteen thou- 
t 7 Onthe 9th of August last, after the foregoing transaction | sand dollar loan made by the president of the bank to 
y had taken place, J. W. Webb and M. M. Noah made an| Burrows; that Burrows made them believe the fifteen 
¢ application to the bank for a loan of twenty thousand dol-| thousand dollars were loaned to Noah by his father, and 
s, lars, accompanied by a letter from a gentleman formerly| that he had his father present to carry on that transaction, 
° a director of the Bank of the United States, to the presi- and for which loan Noah allowed Burrows two and a half 
2 dent of the bank, in the following words: ‘1 cheerfully | per cent., and did not receive it all for some months after 
e forward the enclosed as requested. I see no reason against| giving his notes; that the netes were discounted by the 
d this application being treated asa fair business transac-| bank, in their names, without their knowledge, and paid 
d tion.” This was accompanied with sundry letters of|off in the same way. It will appear by the testimony of 
mM Webb and Noah, and the depositions of persons in their] Mr. Webb, that the paper of which he is the editer, made 
n- service as to their solvency, and ability to pay the loan’re-|two publications in the latter part of 1529, favorable to 
e, quested, all of which will be found, marked No. 9. This|the establishment of branches; that shortly thereafter it 
to loan, at six months, was granted, with no other security|commenced its opposition to the bank, and was, for six- 
€ but that which is just mentioned, and was the largest loan|teen months, warmly opposed to it; and that, on or about 
ly made on that day. On the 16th of December following, |the 8th of April, 1831, it changed its course in favor of 

another application was made, by these same parties, for|the bank. Connected with this fact, is an admission, on 

n- aloan of fifteen thousand dollars, which was granted, for the part of one of the editors, that before the first loan 
; six months, by the exchange committee, without any ad-| was negotiated, he held a conversation with a gentleman, 
1e ditional security or recommendation. At this time there through whom the loan was then negotiating, (who the 
of was a considerable pressure in the money market, and|committee know to be Burrows,) in which he, Burrows, 
at many notes of the citizens of Philadelphia were rejected. urged the editors, one of whom, Webb, had expressed 
m It was one among the largest loans on that day. These|himself in favor of a modified recharter, to advocate an 
c loans, together with the loan made in March to Burrows, | unconditional renewal, ‘*but expressed great satisfaction 
~4 amounted to the sum of fifty-two thousand nine hundred |at learning that [one] was in favor of a charter under any 
ill and seventy-five dollars, which consisted of notes drawn | circumstances.” 

re and endorsed by the editors only. The committee will state they were anxious to obtain 
1, The committee will now submit the facts in relation to|the testimony of Burrows, but were unable to doit. A 
he the manner in which this Joan has been disposed of, first | subpoena was issued for him, and sent to New York, to 
Si- premising that the resolution for inquiring into the affairs| which the marshal returned he was not to be found. It 
id of the bank was introduced into the House on or about|Was then sent to Washington city, and the sergeant-at- 
5 the 17th of February. The loan of August was reduced |arms made the same return. The marshal of Pennsy lva- 
se two thousand dollars at its maturity, on the 10th of Feb-|nia was directed, by the chairman, to make and continue 
ot ruary last. On the 2d of March last, Mr. Silas E. Bur-|a search for the witness in Philadelphia, having heard of 
t rows obtained from the exchange committee discounts to|his expected arrival in that place; that the marshal re- 
ne the amount of thirty-two thousand four hundred and for-|ported to the chairman that he ascertained that the wit- 
ot ty-six dollars, being the largest sum loaned on that day, |ness had arrived in that place on Thursday the Sth instant; 
he and while many notes of citizens of Philadelphia were | but he was not able to serve the process, because he could 
ce rejected. That the notes for seventeen thousand nine |not be found. 

of hundred and seventy-five dollars, payable in 1832, 33, | To an inquiry whether there were any other instances 
r. °34, ’35, and ’36, were paid and withdrawn by him on the |of notes being discounted for the accommodation of any 
it: 2d of March, without the knowledge of Webb and Noah, |merchant and trader, at one, two, three, four, and five 
he as they state. On the 14th of the same month, Burrows | years’ credit, unless to secure a debt in jeopardy, there 
re obtained another discount from the bank, of fourteen | was presented to the committee four other cases. 
se thousand one hundred and fifty dollars; and on the 15th of} On the 3d of April, the committee, by resolution, called 
at: the same month the note of Webb and Noah, for fifteen |for the following statements, to assist them in the eluci- 
Ww thousand dollars, loaned them on the 16th of December | cation of certain facts which had appeared in other docu- 
Be previously, and not due till June next, was paid off by | ments, viz. 

de two drafts from Webb, obtained at the United States’ Ist. A tabular statement showing the aggregate amount 

branch bank at New York, accompanied with the following | of notes discounted and still due the bank, drawn and en- 





which will be 


remarks, contained ina letter to the president of the bank, 
dated New York, March 11th, 1832, and found in No. 9, 
viz. *€ Although the loans to us by the Bank of the United 














to our establishment, and of our ability to meet our pay- 


Id ieee : d 
ments, there can be no doubt but that the enemies of the 


UU 








States are purely of a business character, and made upon |discount, and rejected by the t 
statements showing the necessity of the accommodation |by residents of Philadelphia, on the 


dorsed by non-residents of Philadelphia; 

{found marked A. 

1. The aggregate amount of good not 
‘ eaede sieueel ae 
foll 
16th Decem 
January, 10th February, 2d and 1 


2 Ss ¢ fered for 
| endorsed 
wing days re- 
1831; 2d 
th of March, 1852; 


spectively: 9th of August; 


i 
CT, 


bank, as also our political opponents, will endeavor to give 
\ false coloring to the whole transaction. 






state- 


j24th Septemer, and 15th October, 1850. The 
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ir The loan, |ment marked B, will show the amount of notes discounted; 
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but the officers of the bank state their inability to discri- 
minate between those that are good or otherwise. 

3d. The aggregate amount of notes djscounted on per- 
sonal security, and made payable more than six months 
after date, which appear to be only four in number, be- 
sides the case of J. W. Webb and M. M. Noah. 

4th. The aggregate of notes now due the bank, dis- 
counted for a firm or the partners of a firm, without the 
name of some person not belonging to the firm, as drawer 
or endorser, distinguishing in each of the above state- 
ments the amount loaned to members of Congress, edi- 














1831. 

October 14, 1 bill at 60 days sight, and ata 

premium of 10} per cent. - . - $32,399 68 
October 14, 3 bills at 75 to 90 and 105 days, 

and ata premium of 10} per cent. - - 115,411 11 
October 22, 13 bills at 40 to 125 days, and 

atapremium of ll percent. - = - - 592,000 00 
December 10, 9 bills at 40 to 110 days, and 

ata prewiun of 10percent. - - + 506,250 00 

1832. 

February 14, 14 bills at 40 to 105 days, and 


tors of newspapers, or persons holding offices under the} ata premium of 10} cents. —- - - 400,000 00 
General Government. To this last resolution were added| February 14, 3 bills at 50 to 70 days, and at 

the following amendments, viz. “Ist. A statement of} apremiumof Ilpercent. - - - 148,000 00 
the loans made by the bank and its branches to members —_— 


of Congress, editors of newspapers, and officers of the 
General Government, and the terms of such loans.” ‘2d. 
And the names and amounts of payments to members of 
Congress in anticipation of their pay as members before 
the passage of the general appropriation bill.” «3d. 
And the amount of money due the United States, and on 
deposite in the bank, after deducting therefrom the sum 
thus advanced to those to whom the United States are 
indebted.” ‘And, lastly, a statement in detail of the 
amounts paid to those who are now, or have been mem- 
bers of Congress, or officers of Government, since 1816, 
for services rendered to the bank, stating the nature 
of the service.” For the information sought by these 
inquiries, see papers marked C. Besides these, there 
were furnished the statements of loans made to five 
editors or publishers of newspapers, by which it will ap- 
pear that the accommodations to those five editors were 
upwards of one hundred and ten thousand dollars previous 
to the institution of this inquiry. 

The various reports which have, for a long period past, 
charged the bank with too frequent intercourse with bro- 
kers, and also of undue favoritism to certain individuals, |they will add, that they ought always to be made by 
as well as the large transactions which exhibited them-|either the board of directors, or the committees empow- 
selves upon many documents called for by the committee, |ered by them for that purpose. For an explantion of this 
induced them to examine particularly the accounts of the| subject, see papers numbered 153 and 18. 
firms of which Mr. Thomas Biddle was and is the chief| Properly connected with this subject is the accommo- 
partner with the bank, asa broker. dation extended by the bank to individuals on the pledge 

Four subjects of investigation presented themselves in}of stock. In all the monthly statements of the condition 
relation to their transactions with the bank. of the bank, prior to the 1st of March last, there was no 

ist. The allowing and paying interest to them on de-|column showing these loans. In that month, for the first 
posites. time, so far as the committee can discover, a new column 

2d. Relates to certain loans upon the pledge of stock, jis exhibited, entitled ‘loans on other stocks,” and which 
and the discounting of notes made to I’. Biddle, by the|appeared, at that time, to have been transferred from the 
president or others, without the knowledge of the board, |line called ‘¢ billsdiscounted on personal security.” This 
and on part of them the pledge of stock without interest. | change was made in consequence of a call for stock loans 
The committee would refer for the particulars of these|by the House of Representatives. A statement of the 
two charges to the papers marked No. 13. same was called for, marked No. 20, which exhibits a 

The third subject is the amount of discounts made T. |list of stocks pledged, consisting of theatre shares, mu- 
Biddie, and the rate of interest. The document marked |seum stock, arcade stock, railroad and canal stocks, coal 
No. 14 will show the amount on the 15th of each month, |company stock, real estate in Louisiana, &c. &c. amount- 
from the 15th day of September, 1830, to the 15th of|ing to the sum of one million seven hundred and thirteen 
February, 1852. By this it appears that, on the 15th of |thousand two hundred and_ninety-seven dollars and thirty- 
October, 1830, he was discounter upwards of one million |four cents. 
one hundred and twenty thousand dollars, and has atno| The various transactions in specie, by the bank, have 
time since been less than four hundred thousand dollars. |been a subject of special notice by the committee, and 
The committee doubt the policy of such large accommo-|various statements called for, show the magnitude of 
dations to individuals or firms, at any time, as it deprives |them. 
the bank of the power of fulfilling one of the great objects} The first statement, marked No. 21, shows the amount 
of its institution, which is to facilitate trade by loans in |of specie exported by the Bank of the United States du- 
time of pressure; and it may be proper to add that these |jring the year 1831: 
large loans, at a low rate of interest, in times when mo-|To London, in Mexican coin, 


$1,794,060 79 








By the foregoing statement, it appears that the bank 
purchased, between the 14th of October, 1831, and the 
14th February, 1832, of T. Biddle & Co., foreign bills to 
the amount of one million seven hundred and ninety-four 
thousand sixty dollars and seventy-nine cents. 

With regard to these large loans, the committee refer 
to the statement marked No. 19, by which it appears 
that, on the 9th of April, 1812, the total amount of dis. 
counts on bills and notes at the bank in Philadelphia 
was seven million nine hundred and thirty-nine thousand 
six hundred and seventy-nine dollars and fifty-two cents. 
Of that sum more than two-thirds were loaned to ninety- 
nine persons, to wit, five million four hundred and thir- 
ty-four thousand one hundred and eleven dollars. More 
than three millions of dollars were in the hands of twenty- 
seven individuals; and nearly one-seventeenth part in the 
hands of one person. The committee have already ex- 
pressed their conviction that these large accommodations 
toa few individuals are injurious to trade generally, and 


$255,000 00 


ney is plenty, are usually followed by over-trading, which |To Paris, in Mexican coin, 620,000 
produces pecuniary embarrassment and general distress. |To Paris, ingold, - - 247,000 

By a statement entitled **Remittances to Europe,” Do. im mixed bullion, 180,000 
marked No. 16, it appears that the following purchases of —--— 1,047,000 00 
foreign bills were made of Thomas Biddle & Co., drawn ——_—_——_ 
by them, viz. $1,302,000 UU 
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© found in the statement marked No. 22. 
SToEngland, + - + + = 2,598,357 00 
_ To France, - “ e ° - 2,257,398 50 


> Of silver, - - - : - - 605,850 00 


bo,showsittobe,- - - -  - $5,184,910 29 
© of which there was Ameri- 
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9d. The amount of specie exported since 1819 will be 

























ed as affording great advantages to the country, in the tri- 
ennial report of September last, as ‘*economizing” the 
specie of the country, the committee have felt it a duty 
to examine and present the subject to the consideration 
of Congress and the commercial community, believing, as 
they do, that there is something delusive in the operation. 
The result of their examination has led them to the con- 
viction that this new method of dealing in bills of exchange 
does not ** economize” the specie of the country at all. It 
is a universal law of drawing, that funds must either go 
before or follow after the draft to honor it at maturity; and 
whether it goes directly or circuitously, the funds to dis- 
charge it must, sooner or later, arrive at the place of pay- 
ment. These bills are to be paid in England; but they 
go round the Cape of Good Hope before they reach their 
place of destination. Instead, therefore, of sending the 
specie directly to India and China, as formerly, who does 
not perceive that it must now be sent to England, the 
country upon which these bills are drawn, there to meet 
them upon their arrival at the place where they are to be 
paid? The bank consequently becomes the shipper of 
the specie, to pay its bills, in place of the merchant, to 
purchase his merchandise in the East Indies. It is simply 
and purely nothing but a change of the destination of the 





$4,855,755 50 


of this amount, there was, in gold, = - 2,387,927 50 
in bullion, - 596,717 00 
in silver, - 1,871,111 00 


$4,855,755 50 


3d. The amount purchased since 1824, marked No. 23, 
shows: 


gold coin, - - - - - - 17,596 00 
gold bullion, = - - - - - 438,000 00 


$1,061,446 00 





4th. The amount of specie sold since 1817, marked No. 


can gold, - - - 84,734 44 specie, with only the advantage of its going to London. 
British, French, and Spanish, 48,291 35 The mode in which these bills are drawn and disposed 
Silver, - - - 5,051,884 50 of to the purchasers, having twelve months to run, as will 





$5,184,910 29} be seen by a copy of the obligation taken by the bank, 
———— | marked No. 27, the committee consider of doubtful utility 
to the country. The legitimate object of banks the com- 
mittee believe to be, granting facilities, not loaning capi- 
tal. The supplying of bills appears even much more ob- 
jectionable than loaning capital, for it encourages an 
operation which commences and ends without the employ- 
ment of any capital whatever, and is similar in their cha- 
racter to respondentia securities. The buyer is enabled, 
within the term of credit, to make the voyage, dispose of 
his goods, and obtain from the proceeds the funds to meet 
his obligation, and the bank to transmit the same to the 
place upon which their bills were drawn, (which are at 
six months sight, ) long before they become due. It would 
seem to produce a greater export of specie eventually 
than would otherwise take place, if the operations were 
commenced with specie, and not with bills purchased in 
the manner described; for the merchant, relying upon his 
immediate resources, would not engage to such an extent 
in the business, and would combine in the operation much 
of the produce of the country; whereas, relying upon an 
extensive credit, he hazards every thing on the success of 
the enterprise. Itis a species of speculation in trade, lead- 
ing to great risks, and certainly terminating in over-trad- 
ing—the evils of which the country is now sorely experi- 
encing. By loans of a similar character, by insurance 
What proportion of the gold exported was American|companies providing funds for traders to China, Gevern- 
coin, the committee have not before them theemeans to de-| ment has sustained more loss than in any other branches 
termine; it was expected to have been given in the state-| of trade. 





5th. The amount of specie drawn from each of the 
Southern and Western offices, since 1820, to the Bank of 
the United States and New York, marked No. 25, shows 
the total amount to be, - - - $22,523,387 94 
Of which $20,925,990 07 has been drawn 

to those places since the Ist of January, 

G1 6 lS le el! le OOS 





6th. The amount of specie, (in the same statement, ) 
sent to the Southern and Western branches, since 1819, 
_ fa a Se ee Oe 
The premium received on the specie sold, is 97,140 56 
The premium paid on the specie purchased, 

ae SS ° : : - - 19,171 85 


—- - —— 


$77,968 71 





What profits were made on the specie exported, the 
committee did not call for documents to enable them to 
ascertain; it must, however, from the great quantity sent 
away, have been considerable. 

The committee called for a statement of all the specie 
imported by the bank from abroad since 1819; but as none 
was returned, they presume none was imported. 


ments; but in looking into them, the gold exported is with-| |The increase of the number of branches established since 
outa designatory name; itis believed, however, the amount} 1823 cannot be passed over in silence by the committee, 
is considerable. and deserves, as a source of extended influence of the 


In examining this subject minutely, the committee find 
that large amounts of the specie have been drawn from In some few instances, where new branches have been 
the office at New Orleans. Of this there can be no com-| established, perhaps they may have been called for by the 
plaint; it is the principal depot for returns of goods ship-}community, and may have been useful to them, and pro- 
ped to Mexico, which are almost exclusively paid for in|fitable to the bank; but, in most of the cases, the commit- 
specie, and it cannot be expected that it will remain there. |tee doubt whether they were cailed for from public utility, 
But the committee suggest, whether the withdrawal of|and their establishment will, in the end, not only prove 
the specie from most of the other ports of the country, unprofitable to the bank, but very injurious to the com- 
and substituting paper in its stead, might not be highly in-| munities among which they are locat: d. Mr. Cheves, in 
Jerious to those sections of country subject to its operation. la letter of the 27th of May, 1819, to Mr. Crawford, then 


bank, the most serious consideration. 








‘ Phe subject of the bank’s furnishing bills of exchange] Secretary of the Treasury, says: ‘*1 ay perfectly satisfied 
be the trade of India, China, and South America, has|that, with the present organization of the bank, it can 
»een brought to the attention of the committee by docu-|never be managed well. We have too many branches, 





nent marked No. 26; and having been so strongly describ-!and the directors are frequently governed by individual 
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and local interests and feelings. For a time we must bear 
with the branches, but I hope they will be reduced.” 

Again, in the same letter, he observes: ‘The real and 
original evil under which the country is suffering, is over- 
banking. This leads to excess in trading, manufacturing, 
building, and speculating; and the history of the ill-judged 
enterprises which have been undertaken in these several 
concerns, would give a full history of all the distresses of 
this country, excepting a little agricultural distress grow- 
ing out of the inordinate expectations which the others 
excited.” ‘These opinions fully accord with the views of 
the committee, and they consider them as peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the present time, as exhibiting similar causes 
now operating with more extended force, from which simi- 
lar effects must follow, augmented in proportion to the in- 
crease of branches. 

The stockholders, at the triennial meeting on the Ist 
October, 1822, recommended a withdrawal of some of the 
branches then existing, in these words: ‘*In taking into 
view the business of the bank, as connected with its differ- 
ent offices, the committee think it right to recommend to 
the continued attention of the president and directors the 
necessity of withdrawing those branches which are found 
to be unprofitable, and transferring their funds to other 
offices which shall seem to require additional capital.” 
Since this period two have been discontinued, and nine 
others have been established, as per triennial report of 
1831. These opinions of Mr. Cheves, in which the com- 
mittee have concurred, were approved by the stockhold- 
ers, as will appear by the following extract from this same 
report in 1822. They say, ** They take great pleasure 
in unanimously declaring that the circumstances of the 
bank fully realize their anticipations, as expressed at their 
last meeting, in regard to the president, (Mr. Cheves, ) 
who, by his talestts, disinterestedness, and assiduity, has 


that the burden of duty devolving upon his successor will 
be comparatively light.” 


The committee cannot but think that, had the succeed- | 


ing direction of the bank been guided more by the opi- 
nions and wishes of the stockholders, as then expressed, 
and gone on gradually growing with the growth, and in- 
creasing with the natural wants of the country, great suf- 
ferings to the community would have been avoided. 

In the year 1819, great abuses existed in the branches, 
of which Mr. Cheves speaks without reserve, in his last 
report to the stockholders, as well as his correspondence 
with Mr. Crawford; and, upon casting the eye over the 
monthly statements, it isremarkable to observe what losses 
have taken place at the branches, compared with the 
mother bank. For instance, on the Ist of January last, 


Funded debt. Notes of other 


banks. 


Specie. 
1818. 
September, 

October, 
November, 
December, 
1819. 
January, 
February, 
March, 
April, 
May, 
June, 
1831. 
Sept. i, 
1832. 
January 1, 


9,430,926 
7,425,549 
7,393,049 
7,393,049 1 


2,780,728 15 
2| 2,818,208 96 
2| 2,176,928 92 
2] 2,389,626 28 


2,838,632 


01 
2,039,001 58 
7,391,823 
7,391,823 
75322,823 
7,160,210 
7,139,485 36 
7,139,485 


2,666,696 
2,184,088 
2,053,622 
2,104,739 53 
2,283,882 49 

2,510,371 27 


52 13 
57 


QU 


1,877,909 
1,999,537 
2,048,108 08 
1,749,951 40 
1,830,514 55 
1,415,580 35 
3,497,681 06/11,545,116 51 
2,200 00] 7,038,823 12\ 2,171,676 : 


None. 6,799,755 635} 2,836,900 


19] 19,622,881 
90! 19,854,881 
19,968,934 
19,989,618 


3,719,828 
3,719,828 
13,719,828 
13,867,828 
14,068, 138 
14,084,138 


1 
84) 1 


2,080,442 33] 35,811,623 ‘ 


40,621,211 
40] 42,118,452 13 
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the loss of the mother bank, on a capital of sixteen millions 
anda half, was, in round numbers, 328,000 dollars; that of 
the Baltimore branch was 1,662,000 dollars in a capital of 
one million and a half, so that it lost more than its capital, 
That of the Norfolk branch was 229,000 dollars on 4 
capital of 500,000 dollars, losing nearly one-half of its capi- 
tah; and so with all the rest of the branches, their losses 
are out of all proportion to their capital, and ten times 
greater than the mother bank, according to the amount 
of their respective capitals. These losses, however, were 
principally incurred prior to 1819. The proper inference 
to be drawn from these facts is, that the worst of manage. 
ment has existed in the branches. 

The ‘contingent fund” has claimed the attention of the 
committee. The object for which it was originally cre. 
ated, and the original amount provided, together with the 
additional appropriations which have been made to it, and 
the manner in which the same have been applied at differ. 
ent periods, will be explained in the following documents: 

The report of the board of directors, in July, 1821, 
published in the gazettes at that time, marked No. 28; 
the report of the stockholders at the triennial meeting in 
Octeber, 1822; the report of the dividend committee, on 
the 16th January, 1823, marked No. 29; a statement of 
the particulars of the debts ‘*considered lost,” marked 
No. 30; a statement of the suspended debt and real estate, 
with the probable loss theron, marked No. 31; the state. 
ment headed *‘ contingent fund,” marked No. 32; the sales 


of the forfeited bank stock, marked No. 33; and the divi- 


|dend reports for July, 1829, January and July, 1830, Ja- 


nuary and July, 1831, marked No. 34. ‘To these the 

committee refer for the particulars of the subjects to which 

they relate, in connexion with the *‘ contingent fund.” 
The committee feel it their duty now to give their views 


)as to the causes of the present distress in the trading com- 
placed its affairs in an attitude so safe and prosperous as | 


munity, and which they fear may greatly increase. It is 
an acknowledged principle that like causes, in all cases, 
produce like effect; and as in 1819 contraction followed 
the expansion of 1817 and 1818, so, by the same rule, must 
contraction follow the immense expansion of 1830 and 
1831, and like effects and consequences succeed. To 
illustrate more clearly the position, and bring it home to 
the mind of every one, the following table of the state of 
the bank during some of the months of 1818 and ’19, 
1831 and ’°32, are here exhibited, embracing items from 
which direct calls upon the vaults proceed, and the imme- 
diate means which remain to meet them, viz. ‘The first are 
the deposites, circulation, and debts abroad, not on fer- 
manent loan. The second, the specie, funded debt, and 
notes of other banks. The amount of each will be found 
under their proper heads at the various periods mentioned. 


SS 


Due in 
Furope. 


Issues. Circulation. 


Deposites. 


8,214,885 
8,713,951 
8,348,421 
7,286,069 


10}12,484,420 16 
05|12,986,543 83 
82] 8,682,734 85 

9,134,038 14 


1,908,706 37 
175,072 8 
990,402 3 
AYY,S1i 


6,563,750 
6,441,407 
5,994,301 
6,829,690 : 
5,615,024 
5,083,613 


5,792,871 40 
6,374,907 53 
6,581,929 49 
6,147,610 69 
5,658,935 72 
5,424,707 87 


2,049,212 

1,66 9,083 

1,130,941 
$76,645 
445,320 Y 


22,399,447 52]15,884,938 43 
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“The preceding table shows that at no period in 1819, 


when the bank was very near suspending payment, was 
it less able to extend relief to a suffering community than 
at the present moment. In April of that year, the month 
in which its difficulties were the greatest, its means of 
specie, notes of other banks, and funded debt, (which 
could have been turned into specie, or notes of other 
banks,) amounted to upwards of ten millions of dollars; 
and the whole demands which could come against it in the 
same month, of circulation, deposites, and debts owing 
abroad, amounted only to about fourteen millions. But 
the committee feel bound, in candor, to state, that this 
was after a number of months of constant contraction, not 
only by the Bank of the United States, but also by most 
of the other banking institutions of the country, where a 
general exhaustion had been produced. It was on the 
6th April, 1819, that Mr. Crawford, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, writes to Mr. Cheves thus: ‘ It is even doubt- 
ful whether it is practicable, with all the exertions which 
it is in your power to make, to continue specie payments 
through the year.”” Under the same date, he says: ‘* My 
impression is that the safety of the bank can only be ef- 
fected by withdrawing nearly the whole of its paper in 
circulation. If the bank does this, all other solvent banks 
will be compelled to do the same. When this is effected, 
gold and silver will be introduced into the country, and 
make a substantial part of the circulation, and enable the 
banking institutions gradually to resume their accustomed 
operations. Whilst this is effecting, the community, in 
all its relations, will be greatly distressed. Considering 
the extent of the suffering, it is greatly to be desired that 
some good may result from it.” 

The committee believe that the course of operations by 
the bank,during the years 1830 and 1831,have been nearly 
of a similar character to those of the years 1817 and 1818. 
Drafts and notes, payable at distant offices, were then 
freely discounted at the Bank of the United States and| 
the different offices. Bank notes were issued by the bank, 
without regard to the wants of the community, or the 
effect upon the circulating medium, which became depre- 
ciated, driving the precious metals from the country, and, 
until the reaction had operated to check them, led to ex- 
travagant speculations, which ended in ruin; and relief 
was not obtained until the circulation of the Bank of the 
United States had been reduced to about 4,000,000 
dollars. Before this was accomplished, the expedient 
was resorted to of curtailing loans; and, while they were 
doing that, they continued the issue of bank notes, there- 
by continuing the evil which they were striving to avert. 

What is the state of the bank now? 

On the Ist of March, (see monthly statement, marked 
No. 35,) the bank had 6,800,000 dollars specie, 2,840,000 
lollars notes of other banks, and of the funded debt, 
none!! making an aggregate of 9,640,000, to meet its} 
circulation of 23,717,000 dollars, deposites 17,050,000) 
dollars, and foreign debts owing 1,876,000 dollars, mak-| 
ng an aggregate of 42,643,000 dollars; and this evil] 

ists while a reaction or contraction is operating to a con-| 
siderable extent. 

This contraction commenced on the 7th of October last, | 
and is evidenced by the following circular, which indi-| 
cates, beyond all doubt, that the bank had overtraded: 








€ 


CIRCULAR. 
Bank Unrrtep States, October 7, 1831. 
Sim: The unusual heavy reimbursement of six millions} 
of funded debt, which was, on the Ist instant, advertised| 
weietc 
y the Government to take place on the Ist and 2d days 
of January next; 


! 
notice from the Treasury Department, under yestcrday’s! 
» May, it 


ty, it appears, be demanded of the bank, by the 


aate 











bank, and upon the office at New York; the more so, from 
our uncertainty as to the time when the necessary provi- 
sion must be made, and from the prevailing active demand 
for money. Be pleased, therefore, so to shape your business 
immediately, as that, without denying reasonable accom- 
modation to your own customers, or sacrificing the interests 
of your office, you may throw, as early as possible, a large 
amount of available means into our hands in Philadelphia 
and New York; and, at the same time, abstain, as far as 
practicable, from drawing upon either of those points; 
checks and short drafts on the local banks, and on indivi- 
duals, will prove particularly acceptable for several months 
to come; and whenever direct claims of that kind, on 
those two places, are not to be procured, you might ma- 
terially aid us, by taking drafts upon the large cities near- 
est to them. 
Iam, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. McILVAINE, Cashier. 
Addressed to the Casurens of all the offices. 


Since the lst of September last, the bank has dimin- 
ished its means to meet the demands which may come 
upon it-— 

First, The whole of the funded debt 

which it then held, - - - - $3,497,681 06 


Second, The difference between the 
specie it then held, - - - 11,545,116 51 
And the amount it possessed on the 
1st April, . - - - - 6,799,753 


$4,745,362 88 
Making an aggregate diminution of its means to meet its 
momentary demands, since the Ist of September, of 
$8,243,043 94, whilst, during the same period, those de- 
mands have increased $4,197,871 51, viz. the circulation, 
deposites, and foreign debt, the aggregate of which was, 
on the Ist of September, $38,452,758 67, and on the Ist 
April, $42,650,639 18. The measures and the effect ap- 
pear to be similar to those preceding 1819. The exten- 
sive discounting of domestic bills and drafts, payable at 
distant branches, the amount being, on the Ist of April, 
per monthly statement, $20,354,748 79. The orders for 
curtailing at all the Western branches, and the curtailing 
at the principal offices in the Atlantic cities, and at the 
Bank of the United States; the amount of which, at the 
Bank of the United States, between the 5th day of Jan- 
uary and the 29th of March, is $1,810,408 37; at the 
office of New York, between the 4th day of January and 
the 28th day of March, is $259,305 43; at the office of 
Boston, between the 5th day of January and the 29th day 
of March, is $167,860 85; (and that, too, on a discount 
line of less than two and a half millions;) at the office of 
Baltimore, between the 16th of January and the 2d day 
of April, $128,741 63, and on a discount line of little 
more than two millions of dollars, as will be seen by the 
weekly statement of those offices and the Bank of the 
United States, marked No. 36. 
The most remarkable feature which presents itself to 
the view of the committee, connected with the present 
situation of the bank, and the course of operation upon it 


since the Ist of September last, is the increase in the 


circulation of its notes, which amounted, on the Ist of 
September, to $22,599,447 52, and on the Ist April to 
$23,717,441 14, making the increase of $1,517,993 62. 
During this period the bank undertook to check the ex- 
portation of specie, by supplying bills at such a rate as left 
no inducement for individuals to ship it; to do which, 


but which, according to subsequent} they exhausted all the funds which they could procure 


from every source. Over $5,000,000 were remitted, as 
per statement marked No. 16, and still left them with a 


public creditors, at any period of the present quarter, is} debt of more than $1,700,000 in Europe at this period. 


calculated to press very inconveniently upon the parent} 
Vou. Vill.—f 


The cause which led to that necessity yet exists, with an 
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increase to the extent of the increase of circulation, and 
but for a decline in the price of specie in Europe, it would 
still continue to be exported. 

The committee would present another striking analogy 
between the situation of the bank in April, 1819, and its 
present condition. At the first mentioned period, Mr. 
Cheves informed the Secretary of the Treasury that the 
bank could not pay the Louisiana debt of three millions, 
without negotiating a loan in Europe, and two millions 
were actually borrowed in Europe, the indulgence of the 
Government being obtained to that effect. The bank at 
this time is precisely in the same situation; it has asked the 
Government to postpone the redemption of the three per 
cents. from 1st of July to 1st of October, and has assumed 
the payment of one quarter’s interest on these stocks, 
being substantially equivalent to borrowing seven millions 
of the Government’s money for three months. 

The supplying of exchange by the bank, as has been 


done for the last five months, and the curtailing of dis-} 


counts, are but mere palliatives, as the committee fully 
believe; and they are persuaded that no measure can be 
invented to restore a sound currency, and a regular state 
of things generally, and give a solid and permanent value 
to property, but the withdrawal of a large portion of notes 
now in circulation, by the bank, which will compel other 
banks to do the same. 

The committee will here introduce a quotation from 
Mr. Rush, in his treasury report in 1828, which fully ac- 
cords with their sentiments. ‘‘It is the preservation of a 
good currency which can alone impart stability to pro- 
perty, and prevent those fluctuations in its value, hurtful 
alike to individual and national wealth.” “Again, he says: 
*¢ This advantage the bank has secured to the community, 
by confining within prudent limits its issues of paper, 
whereby 2 restraint has been imposed upon excessive im- 
portations, which are thus kept more within the true wants 
and capacities of the country.” According to the trien- 
nial report of the directors to the stockholders on the Ist 
of August, 1828, the amount of circulation then was 
$13,045,760 71; and onthe Ist of April last, as before 
stated, it was $23,717,441 14, presenting the astonishing 
difference of $10,671,680 43, in less than four years. 
Can this be considered, according to the sound doctrine 
of Mr. Rush, confining its issues of paper within prudent 
limits, whereby a restraint has been imposed upon exces- 
sive importations? That great contractions are injurious, 
the committee consider that they have adduced an autho- 
rity that cannot well be doubted; and that a great one is 
now in operation, there are too many general evidences in 
confirmation of the fact, to be refuted. A particular one 
will suffice, which is taken from the documents called for 
by the Senate, and presented to that body by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on the 12th of March last; in which 
will be found a communication from the president of the 
bank, stating the amount of branch notes redeemed by 
the Bank of the United States at Philadelphia, during the 
month of February last, only, to be 726,000 dollars; and 
the amount redeemed, in 1831, during the same month, 
was only 368,910 dollars. 

In a letter under date of the 26th of March last, to the 
chairman of the committee, the president of the bank 
says, ‘‘that the amount of branch notes redemed at the 
New York office during the year 1831, was 13,219,635 
dollars, and at Philadelphia, 5,398,800 dollars, making a 
total of 18,618,435 dollars, with an increase of circulation 
between the 2d of February, 1831, and the 2d of Janua- 
ry, 1832, of more than six millions of dollars, as per 
monthly statements, and decrease of its means, between 
the 2d of February, 1831, and ist of April, 1852, to 
meet immediate demands, of more than twelve, millions 
of dollars, viz. 

In specie, funded debt, and notes of other banks, which, 
at first-named date, umounted, as per monthly statements, 


Bank of the United States. 


———————————— 


= $21,756,668 10 


to - - 
And the last to - - - 9,640,000 09 


ee, 


$12,116,668 19 
Making, as just stated, a diminution in the active means 
immediately applicable to the extinguishment of its debs, 
of auhidensbly more than half of its former capacity, io 
effect the same object. . 

With such an increase of issues, and the influence of , 
most powerful reaction now operating upon the fiscal 
energies of the country, as is exhibited by the difference 
of the redemption of branch notes at the periods and 
places above mentioned, together with such a reduction 
of its means, to meet its engagements, must, we fear, 
compel them still further to curtail their accommodations. 

It is evident, fromthe circulars addressed to the branch- 
es, and correspondence with them since October last, that 
the chief object of the bank has been to sustain itse]lf—the 
statements accompanying this report, clearly proving that 
the bank has not increased its facilities to the trading coy. 
munity, in any part of the Union. 

The Bank of the United States, among other conditions 
of its charter, is bound to make collections of the public 
revenue, to transfer the same, or any part thereof, from 
one point to another, that may be required; and to make 
any and all payments for the account of the Government, 
whether for principal, interest, civil list, army, navy, pen- 
sions, or for any other purpose whatever, free of all and 
any charges for such services. 

For performing this duty, the bank has claimed, and has 
reccived, from the Treasury Department, and the country 
generally, for some years past, merit to an extent that 
could not have been surpassed, even if all those services 
it performs were gratuitous. This and other circum. 
stances have led the committee to an investigation of th: 
subject, as far as the limited time would allow, before 
closing their labors, to see how far the bank is entitled to 
the credit bestowed upon it, and to what extent the bank 
has aided the Government in its fiscal operations beyond 
the obligation imposed in obedience to its charter. 

The Government, in its collections through the Bank of 


the United States, receives nothing but specie, or notes of 


the Bank of the United States, and makes its payments 
in nothing else. If the notes of State banks are 
ceived by the bank in place of their own, it is a private 
matter between such banks and the Bank of the United 
States, and one with which the Government does not con- 
cern itself; and it isto be presumed that the Bank of the 
United States is too watchful and vigilant in the protection 
of its own interests, not to see that it obtains from the 
State banks, for notes thus taken, specie, or its equivaleit, 
or its own notes, in exchange, and thereby be provided 
with a fund from the collection of the revenue, equal, in 
value, to that in which they are required to pay. 

The largest portion of the revenue, particularly from 
imports, as is universally known, is collected in the Atlan- 
tic cities north of the Potomac. Those cities being the 
great marts of supply to nearly the whole of the United 
States, and places to which remittances centre from almost 
every part of the country, creates a demand for finds 
upon them, from nearly every quarter, constantly and ge- 
nerally ata premium. Therefore, so far as the bank is 
called upon to transfer funds from those citics to other 
places, it becomes a matter of profit, and not of expense 
to it, and the greater the distance, the greater the premi- 
um; and the larger the amount thus required to be trans 
ferred by the Government, and the greater the <istance, 
the greater the profit and advantage to the bank. 

That the bank has aided the Government thus far, the 
committee are unable to discover, or that they are unde 
any obligations to the bank for those services, they 
also at a loss toimagine. How far the bank has aicle: te 
Government in its fiscal operations, as it claims to have 
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F done, will be seen by a communication from the president 
| of the bank to this committee, hereafter adverted to 
in another part of this report; and also in a report of the 
committee of the stockolders, at the triennial meeting on 
the Ist of September, 1831, in the following words: 
«That the bank, through the whole course of its opera- 
tions, has effectually assisted the treasury in the collec- 
tion and distribution of the public revenue, and that, of 
jate years, it has been signally efficient in preventing the 
discharge of the public debt from disturbing the operations 
of commerce, or the value of pecuniary investments.” 

Now the committee are not able to discover upon what 
principles the foregoing declaration is made. By tefer- 
ring to the correspondence, in 1819, between the then 
president of the bank and the then Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, the committee discover that the bank was then 
applying to the Treasury Department to aid it in its opera- 
tions, and was receiving all that it could promise. 

On the 20th March, 1819, the president of the bank 
closes a communication to the then Secretary, Mr. Craw- 
ford, thus: **I have ventured to trouble you with those 
views, with the hope that you will pardon the liberty, and 
with the conviction that if you can serve this institution in 
any of them which you shall deem consistent with the pub- 
lic good, you will feel a pleasure in doing so.” The Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, in closing his answer, under date 
of the 27th March, 1819, says, ** every facility which it is 
in the power of this department to afford the bank, in its 
efforts to support specie payments, and restore the cur- 
rency toa natural state, may be confidently relied upon.” 

By a reference to a statement of the public deposites in; 
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mittee too plain and simple to require any further illustra- 
tion; and if the principle is sound, and has been acted 
upon by the bank, they .cannot discover in whut manner 
the operations of commerce could have been disturbed, 
or the value of pecuniary investments have been affected 
by the payment of the public debt by the Government. 

But if the bank has, as the public revenue has accumu- 
lated to the credit of the Treasury Department, gone on 
discounting upon it, or loaning it out, disregarding the 
period when they would be called upon to reimburse it, 
the committee can readily perceive that, when that order 
arrived, they would be found not only deficient in prepa- 
ration, but in a state of surprise, and that the payments 
would first embarrass the bank, and then lead it to press 
and embarrass the commercial community. 

From the observations made, and the examination of 
documents during the course of this investigation, the 
committee have strongreason to apprehend that the course 
pursued by the bank has been upon this latter principle. 
If so, the bank has incurred a high responsibility. 

The committee believing the subject of the late post- 
ponement of a portion of the three per cent. stocks, in- 
tended, as they understood, to have been paid on the Ist 
of July by the Government, to be within the province of 
their inquiries; and believing, also, that it had a stron 
connexion with the present state and situation of the af 
fairs of the bank, and for the purpose of enabling them to 
form a correct and true opinion upon that subject, they 
made a call upon the president of the bank for the cor- 
respondence in relation to the postponement of that pay- 
ment, in the following words: ‘* Will you please give a 


the Bank of the United States each month, from March, | copy of the correspondence connected with your applica- 
1818, to March, 1832, inclusive, marked No. 37, it will]tion, in March last, requesting a suspension by the Go- 
be seen that, from the Ist of January, 1823, up to the|vernment of the payment of a portion of its debt intended 
month of March, 1832, there has been only one period, |to have been made on the Ist July next, or a statement of 
(November, 1825,) when the public deposites did not ex-|the arrangement made in relation to that subject.” Which 
ceed four millions of dollars, in the hands of the bank, and | correspondence was communicated by the president of the 
they frequently amounted to eight, nine, ten, and eleven, | bank, with the following remarks: ‘‘1 have made no ap- 
and on one occasion to twelve millions of dollars. 


By reference to document marked No. 38, it will be 
found that since the month of March, 1824, at all the dif- 
ferent periods immediately following the redemption by 
the Government of portions of its funded debt, there 
is no one time when the bank was not left with more than 
one million and a half of dollars of public deposites, and 
i many instances with four and five millions, which sums | 
were, immediately after, increasing by the constant accu- 
mulated collection of the public revenue. 

The bank, as it collects the revenue, knows, or ought 
to know, that it will be called upon by the Government to 
reimburse it; and in all cases of redemption of the funded 
debt, three months’ notice is given by the treasury of such 
intention. With such notice, and with proper manage- 
ment on the part of the bank, the committee cannot see 
that either the Government requires any aid, or that the 
community can be affected by the course of the operation. 

‘The bank has its legitimate banking capital with which 
todoits regular business, and accommodate the community. 
As it collects the public revenue, it is enabled both to 
avail itself of the advantage of employing it to its own 
benefit, and the accommodation of the commercial com- 
munity, who principally contribute to its payment, by 
commencing the discounting of business paper, payable | 
within or about the time they know they will be éalfed| 
upon to make the payments on account of the Govern-| 
ment; and, asthey gradually approach that period, they 
must also shorten the period which the business paper has 
torun, until they arrive at the time the call from the Go-| 
vernment is made upon them, when the business paper | 
will have been paid off: the bank then pays the Govern-| 
Ment, and the Government immediately again circulates | 
it among the community. 

rhe operation, as thus described, appears to the com-| 


plication to the Government, nor have I requested any sus- 
pension of the payment of any portion of the public debt.” 

‘* The inquiry, I suppose, relates to this circumstance: 
‘I received a letter from the acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, dated the 24th March, 1832, informing me that 
Government was about to issue a notice on the Ist of 
April, of their intention to pay, on the Ist of July next, 
one half of the three per cent. stock, and to do it by pay- 
ing to each stockholder one-half of the amount of his cer- 
tificate.? He added, 

‘¢*Ifany objection occurs to you either as to the amount 
or mode of payment, I will thank you to suggest it.’ 

‘*« Thus invited by the Government, in a communication 
marked ‘ confidential,’ to give my opinions on a measure 
contemplated by the Government, I felt it my duty to ex- 
press my views of its probable operation: in my reply, 
therefore, dated 29th of March, I stated ‘that so far as 
the bank is concerned, no objection occurs to me, it being 
sufficient that the Government has the necessary amount 
of funds in the bank to make the contemplated payments.’ 
{ then proceeded to observe, that in the present situation 
of the commercial corsmunity, and with a very large 
amount of revenue, (amounting to nine millions,) to be 
paid before the 1st of July, the debtors of the Government 
would require all the ferbearance and all the aid that 
could be given them; and that the payment proposed, by 
creating a demand for the remittance of several millions 
of dollars to European stockholders, would tend to dimi- 
nish the usual facilities afforded to the debtors of the Go- 
vernment, and might endanger the punctual payment. 
For this reason I thought it for the interest of the Govern- 
ment to postpone the payment till the next quarter. I 
further stated, that the plan of paying to each stockholder 
only one-half of his loan would not be so acceptable as 
if his whole loan were repaid at once. 
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** Having thus performed my duty in giving the opinion 
asked, 1 left it, oF course, to the Government to decide. 
On the part of the bank, I sought nothing, I requested 
nothing. After weighing the circumstances, the Govern- 
ment were desirous of adopting the measure, but the dif- 
ficulty I understood to be this, that the sinking fund would 
lose the quarter’s interest, from July to October, of the 
sum intended to be paid in July; and that the Government 
did not feel itself justified in making the postponement, 
unless that interest could be saved, but that it would be 
made, provided the bank would make the sinking fund 
whole on the Ist October. To this I said, that, as the 
bank would have the use of the fund during the three 
months, it would consent to save the sinking fund harm- 
less, by paying the three months’ interest itself; and so the 
matter stands. 


** Now, it will be seen that the bank, in all this, has had 
not the least agency, except to offer its opinion, when it 
was asked, in regard to a measure proposed by the Go- 
vernment; and then to offer its aid in carrying that 3 


sure into operation.” 

The committee cannot discover any ability which the 
bank possesses or will possess, to give increased aid to 
public debtors in the payment of the nine millions of dol- 
lars falling due (as is said) in the quarter ending with the 
Ist of July; but, on the contrary, they believe that such 
is the situation of the bank now, and such will be the de- 
mands which it will be called upon to meet, that it will 
require the aid of all the accumulated collections for the 
Government, to sustain itself. The committee are fully 
of opinion that, though the bank neither ‘‘ sought” for 
nor ** requested” a postponement of the payment by the 
Government, as stated in the declaration of the president, 
yet if such postponement had not been made, the bank} 
would not, on the Ist of July, have possessed the ability 
to have met the demand, without causing a scene of great 
distress in the commercial community. 

The committee are unable to discover in what manner the 
bank could afford aid to the Government, in carrying into 
effect the measure they proposed, which the president of 
the bank, in his remarks, speaks of having proffered to 
them. All that the Government could ask of the bank 
on the Ist of July, or at any other time, would be, to pay 
over to them the amount it had collected for their account, 
when they wished to employ it—the same as a principal 
would call upon his agent to pay to him moneys which he 
had collected for his benefit. 

By document marked No. 39, it would appear that, on 
the 13th day March last, the bank was aware of the inten- 
tion of the Government to pay off, during the year, a 
great portion of the three per cent. stocks; and the sub- 
ject of making an arrangement with the holders was, on 
that day, referred, by a resolution of the board, as follows: 

‘* Resolved, That the subject of the communication just 
made by the president be referred to the committee of 
exchange, with authority to make, on behalf of the bank, 
whatever arrangements with the holders of the three per 
cent. stock of the United States, as may, in their opinion, 
best promote the convenience of the public, and the inte- 
rests of this institution.” 

This proceeding on the part of the board, nearly two 
weeks before they were officially informed of the inten- 
tion by the Government to make the proposed payment 
on the 1st of July, demonstrates fully to the minds of the 
committee, an acknowledgment on the part of the admin- 
istration of the bank of its inability to meet the demands 
which the contemplated payment of the Government three 
per cents. would bring upon it, without producing the 
distress before alluded to. 

In a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, from the 
president of the bank, dated the 29th March, 1832, mark- 
el No. 40, is the following: 

‘* Owing to a variety of causes, but mainly to the great 


amount of duties payable for the last few months, there 
has been a pressure upon the mercantile classes, who haye 
been obliged to make very great efforts to comply wit) 
their engagements to the Government. That pressure 
still continues, and it may be prolonged by the same cause, 
the amount of duties still payable, during the next three 
months. This state of thing seems to recommend all the 
forbearance and indulgence to the debtors which ean be 
safely conceded. The inconvenience, then, of the pro. 
posed measure is, that the repayment of six or seven mil. 
lions of dollars, more than half of which is held in Europe, 
may create ademand for the remittance of these funds 
which would operate injuriously on the community, and, 
by abridging the facilities which the debtors of the Go. 
vernment are in the habit of receiving from the bank, may 
endanger the punctual payment of the revenue, as the bank 
would necessarily be obliged to commence early its pre. 
parations for the reimbursement of so large an amount of 
public debt. 

‘*My impression, therefore, is, that, with a view to the 
safe and punctual payment of the public revenue, the Go- 
vernment would be benefited by postponing the proposed 
payment of the public debt to another quarter, by which 
time the country will sustain less inconvenience from de. 
mands on foreign account.” 

The committee are obliged to dissent from the views 
expressed by the president in the foregoing extract. The 
committee cannot believe that the pressure which has, and 
which continues to exist since October last, is attributable 
mainly ‘*tothe great amount of duties payable for the 
last few months.” The committee believe the operations 
of the Bank of the United States in Philadelphia, and the 
offices in Baltimore, New York and Boston, (the four 
principal places where bonds are payable,) during the 
last quarter, furnish evidence to the contrary. By a refer. 
ence to the weekly statements of the Bank of the United 
States, the offices at Baltimore, New York, and Boston, 
from July, 1831, to April, 1832, marked No. 36, it will be 
seen that the amount of reductions on discounts and loans 
at those four largest commercial cities, during the last 
quarter, taking the maximum amount in January last, and 
ending on the Ist of April, is $2,498,489 76, or, in round 
numbers, two millionsand a half of dollars; this reduction by 
the bank and its branches has probably compelled a simi- 
lar reduction on the part of the State institutions, in pro- 
portion to the amount of their loans in each of those places. 
In this, and in this alone, the committee are fully persuad- 
ed is to be found the true secret of the pressure which has 
existed, and does still exist, operating upon the commercial 
community. 

That this pressure will continue for some time to come, 
the committee fear; for the expansion has been so great, 
that the contraction which is now in operation cannot, in 
the opinion of the committee, be effectually checked or 
controlled, without a necessary curtailment of discounts. 

If the bank possessed the ability to sustain itself, with- 
out curtailing its discounts, the revenue falling due the 
present quarter might be collected, and facilities granted 
during the time, upon the principle before pointed out, 
to the commercial community, and disbursed again by the 
Government, without any inconvenience being caused by 
the operation. But such ability the committee are well 
satisfied the bank does not possess, nor can it at present 
c*mmand. Besides the diminished means of the bank, 
previously alluded to, through the loss of five millions of 
its specie, its foreign exchanges, and other resources, one 
of the great difficulties under which it now labors, in pay- 
ing the public debt, is its being compelled to receive the 
public revenue, in the Atlantic ports, in a currency, 10 
wit, branch notes and drafts of the Western offices, not 
promptly convertible, and to pay the public debt in cu 
rent money. 

Without a large abridgment of the usual acconynods 
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tions, which will, of course, greatly distress the commu-|this accumulation of proxies in the hands of one person is 
nity, the committee are under the strongest conviction |most obviously calculated to produce. The charter has 
that it will be little better able to meet the pressure the |limited the votes of the largest stockholder, no matter 
Government payments will cause, on the 1st of October, | what may be the number of shares, to the number of thirty, 
than they would have been on the Ist of July. The.words |clearly with a view to prevent the whole affairs of the bank 
of Mr. Crawford, in a letter dated 6th April, 1819, to the | from falling into the hands of a few individuals. It is too 
president of the bank, the committee consider peculiarly | powerfulan engine to be controlled by one man alone, and 
appropriate here to introduce. ‘* Palliations may prolong |this must be apparent to the good sense of every one; yet, 
the existing embarrassments, and, by exciting the hopes |notwithstanding this restriction, by the use of proxies, in- 
and fears of the community, aggravate the existing evils, dividuals, with little or no immediate interest, can perform 
but cannot influence the final result.” what those possessing a direct and deep interest are pro- 

In another letter, dated the 9th of April, 1819, to the {hibited from doing. Connected with this subject, there 
same gentleman, he says: ‘Banks, in order to secure jis one which ought not to go unnoticed. The charter posi- 
specie payments, must approximate their circulation and tively requires twenty-five directors; for some years past, 
individual deposites, to a — justly Pee : = ~ oe by the list of oes marked = = a 

,ount of specie in their vaults. Any thing short of this, |have been but twenty-four—the president of the ban 
will keep | in a precarious stabi and postpone the | holding the appointment from the Government and stock- 
period when banking operations can be safely prosecuted | holders at the same time. : 
upon ordinary principles.” _ The majority of the committee cannot pass over men- 

When an institution, with investments amounting to |tioning the subject of the sums paid for printing. By re- 
seventy-five millions, commanding the foreign and domes- ference to a statement furnished the Senate in March last, 
tic exchange of the country, monopolizing the Gover: (8 will be seen that, from the period of the establishment of 
ment deposites, cannot, at the moment, when we are ex- \the bank, after the year 1817, up to the year 1829, the sum 
porting our annual crop of cotton, amounting, by the ad-|paid for printing, in any one year, has not exceeded 
mission of the president of the bank, to twenty millions of |?867 19; and in some years it has been reduced as low as 
dollars, (but really near thirty,) transfer a few millions of |$124 and $165 50. But, in 1830, the amount is swelled to 
its funds abroad, to pay the Government debt without em- | the sum of $6,762 54; and,.in 1831, to $9,187 94. In the 
barrassing its operations, and seriously distressing tracers, |year 1817, the year in which the bank was established and 
is there not reason to believe that its business has been too | Went into oe and aa a greater € — 
much and too rapidly extended? was incurred, the expense for printing was $3,226 15. 

In the late letter of the president of the bank to the} What circumstances occurred or existed during the 
Secretary of the Treasury, of the 29th March last, there | years 1830 and ’31, to require such an unusual increase in 
is the following postscript: ** As an illustration of the ef-|this branch of expense over the preceding years, in the 
fect of the measures I have suggested, I may mention, that | ordinary course of its business, the committee have been 
in the month of February last, the collector of New York, junable to discover, though they called for the accounts 
with a laudable anxiety to protect the public revenue, ap-| under this head of expenditure, but bave not yet received 
plied to the bank to authorize an extension of loans in that them. Inthe same document is contained the sums paid to 
city, in order to assist the debtors to the Government. | ‘‘attorneys,” annually, since the establishment of the bank. 
This was promptly done; this1 ao desire to do again, as | This = owing to their aa a the nigga se 
the payment to the Government during the next quarter} were unable to investigate. Sufficient, however, came to 
will probably be very large.” : , their knowledge, to justify the belief that the sums returned 

Upon a reference to the weekly statement of the office |as having been paid to ** attorneys,” embrace only what 
at New York, from July,1831, to April, 1832, before allud-| was paid to them in that distinct character; that the sums 
ed to, the committee find no aggregate increase of loans;| paid to solicitors and counsellors for the bank are not in 
but, on the contrary, they find that there has been a re-|the amount given. 
duction in the amount, viz. the amount on the 29th Feb-| The committee addressed the following inquiry to the 
ruary being less than on the 2d and the 8th days of the| president of the bank, believing that it mvolved a fact 
same month, and $140,000 less on the 28th day of March | which will be useful to Congress in its future legislation on 
than on the 29th of February previous. the subject of its charter: 9 

By examining the stiineneel No. 36, it will be seenthat}| * Did Mr. Ellsworth, or any onc else of the State of Con- 
the total amount of discounts at the New York branch, | necticut, as assessor of taxes of that State, write to you to 
between the 4th of October, 1831, and the 28th March, | give him a list of stockholders belonging to that State, for 
1832, was actually diminished $468,447 17, while during | the purpose of taxing them according to a law thereof?” 
the same time the bonds paid at that port amounted to} The president replied: ‘*In December, 1829, Heed 
between nine and ten millions of dollars. L. Ellsworth, of Hartford, in Connecticut, addressed a 

The committee, in order to ascertain the precise man-| letter to me, requesting to be furnished with a list of the 

ner in which the annual election of directors has been | stockholders of the bank residing in od for om 
conducted, called, at an early period of the investigation, | purpose of taxing the stock. The request was declined, 
for the following document, a ‘*A statement of the for femal which will appear in the correspondence hereto 
number of votes given at each annual election of directors} annexed: to which re refer, marked = 43. 
since that of 1823, the whole number of votes given, the| The committee, in calling for various statements, have 
number given in person, and the nuinber given by proxy, collected a number of useful documents, not referrible to 
aid, in the latter case, by whom,” which statement was|any particular head; but, as containing a mass of useful in- 
not furnished the committee, but the statement, marked | formation, they present them to the House, subject to their 
No. 41, was furnished. This shows the whole number of| future order, and, if found necessary, to be appended to 
proxies to be 4,533, of which the president holds, exclu- | this report, when it, together with the papers to which it 
sively, 1,436, and as a trustee, in conjunction with others, |refers, shall be published. 
1,684, which gives him, without intending to impugn the| The committee feel authorized to state that they have 
exercise of the power, decidedly a preponderating control | not been able to give even the parent bank that investiga- 
in the election of directors—a power which was never con-|tion which its extensive operations deserve, much le ss the 
templated by the charter; so far from it, that instrument, os} branches—te some of which there have been subjects of 
Well as subsequent laws passed by Congress, have stu- |complaint, but which they have been compelled to aban- 
diously endeavored to prevent the very mischief which |don for the want of time 
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The committee that investigated the affairs of the bank 
in 1819, when it had been but two years in operation, with 
its business much less extended than at present, were 
engaged, as it would seem from the records of that day, 
from the 30th of November to the 16th of January, before 
they reported; and then they had not made as thorough an 
examination as the transactions of the institutica seemed 
to require. At the present time, with a greatly enlarged 
business of sixteen years’ accumulation, and twenty-five 
branches, whose operations have been charged with sig- 
nal instances of irregularity, the bank requires a much 
more minute examination than the committee have been 
able to give it. 

There have been many statements called for, which the 
business of the bank, and the shortness of the time allowed 
for the investigation, would not admit to be furnished. 
The committee were particularly desirous of ascertaining 
how far the payment of the public debt, and throughout 


operations, and called for all the resolutions and corre- 


Bank of the United States. 


es 








clined issuing any of its own notes, in obedience to orders 
of the mother bank—an individual applied for a loan of 
these depreciated bank notes, alleging that he wanted 
them to pay a debt, and that they would answer his pur. 
poses as well as any other bills. ‘The loan was granted. 
The bank of Kentucky was, at the time, regularly paying 
to the branch interest on these notes, and finally redeemed 
all that remained a few months after the loan in question. 
It thus appears that these bills were as good as cash to 
the bank, and the borrower alleged that they were of 
equal value to him. It is difficult to conceive any solid 
ground for considering this a case of usury. It would be 
as reasonable to say that it would have been usury for the 
bank of Kentucky itself to make a loan of its own de. 
preciated notes. The utmost fairness was exhibited by 
the branch bank in this transaction; the loan was made 
with reluctance, after repeated applications, and yet the 
directors of the mother bank, many years afterwards, 


tion, refunded to the borrower of the Kentucky notes the 
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the whole term of the existence of the bank, affected | since Mr. Biddle has been at the head of the institu. 


spondence relating to that subject since 1817, but have) full amount of the difference between their nominal and 
only received such as related to the three per cent. loan, | their real value, at the time of the loan, with interest. 
and the circular of the 7th of October last. This has been also done in another similar case; so that, 

On the subject of specie payments, domestic and foreign |in the only two cases which have been brought to the 
exchange, investments in public debt, by the bank, in| view of the directors at Philadelphia, for the purpose of 
1824 and 1825, and its ability to make loans to the Govern-| having the amount of the depreciation refunded, the ap- 
ment—the influence of the operations of the bank upon | plication hasbeen granted, with a promptness and liberality 
trade—on the increase of the paper circulation of the bank | highly creditable to the institution. 

—its agency in diminishing or enlarging the circulation of} ‘The minority of the committee will barely remark upon 
local banks, and the means of permanently regulating our | these transactions, that, being free from all imputation of 
general circulation, so as to prevent its injurious effects | intentional usury, and never having been sanctioned by 
upon the trade and currency of the country; all matters of| the directors of the mother bank, but, on the contrary, 
vital importance in the re-organization of the bank; con-|corrected, they cannot furnish the slightest ground for 
cerning which, the committee submitted a number of in-| alleging that the charter has been violated. 

quiries to the president of the bank, who hasnot beenable,| The second ground of imputation noticed by the ma- 
from the press of other indispensable duties, to answer; | jority of the committee, is, ‘‘ the issuing of branch orders 
and which queries are appended to this report. The inves- } as circulation.” 

tigations, however, which have been made, imperfect} On this point, the minority deem it sufficient to remark, 
as they were, fully justify the committee in saying that) that a branch order is nothing more nor less than a draft 
the bank ought not at present to be rechartered. or bill of exchange, drawn by a branch upon the mother 

It is obvious, from the statements submitted, and the | bank; and that the charter expressly authorizes, as onc of 
correspondence with the Treasury concerning the public |the primary operations of the bank, the buying and selling 
debt, and the fluctuations of the revenues of Government, | of bills of exchange. If the bank has a right to issue 
that these have hitherto essentially affected the general | these drafts at all, it cannot, surely, be made a ground of 
¢ rculation and operations of the Bank of the United States. | just complaint against it, that they are used as circulation. 
It would, therefore, seem to your committee to be most} That is exclusively the affair of the community. The 
judicious not to act upon the question of rechartering that | bank cannot be justly made responsible for the use which 
institution, or of chartering any other national bank, until the public may choose to make of these drafts. It is the 
the public debt shall have been paid off, and the public} high credit of the bank that gives the character of circu- 
revenue shall have been adjusted to the measure of our} lation to this paper; and it is the voluntary act of the 
federal expenditures. community receiving it as such. 

— In fact, there is no part of the bank circulation which 

REPORT OF THE MINORITY. j|has been so beneficial to the public. | It has, in practice, 

its Site So ck’ aladdin nt .q | furnished the Southern and Western States with the means 

Mr. McDurriz, from the select committee appointed |. ¢ effecting their exchanges with the North, without any 
to examine the books and proceedings of the Bank of| expense whatever. 

the United States, submitted the following as the views| “ j, may be well doubted, however, whether an extensive 

of the minority of the said committee: and permanent issue of these drafts might not prove very 

The minority of the committee, appointed to examine |inconyenient to the bank itself, in a certain state of the 
the books and proceedings of the Bank of the United | domestic exchanges, and it would be, therefore, a judi- 
States, dissenting from the report of the majority, beg| cious measure to supersede the necessity in which these 
lcave to present the grounds of their dissent, for the con- | drafts originated, by authorizing other officers than the 
sideration of the House. president and cashier of the mother bank to sign notes 

The majority of the committee have submitted, without | for circulation. 
expressing any decided opinion on them, six cases, which| The third ground of imputation, as relates to the violation 
they allege to have become subjects of imputation against |of the charter, is, ‘the selling of coin, particularly Ame- 
the bank, touching the violation of its charter. rican coin.” ; 

The first of these cases relates to usurious loans, and| The minority would respectfully suggest that the 
occurred as far back as 1822, during the presidency of| majority have entirely overlooked the nature and essential 
Mr. Cheves. The branch bank at Lexington had received purposes of the bank. It may be well defined to be a" 
a large amount of the notes of the bank of Kentucky, a| institution established for the purpose of dealing in money.” 
portion of them as Government deposites. These notes Now, money is a current coin; yet, a committee of Con 
were considerably depreciated. ‘The branch having de-|gress very gravely brings it forward as a charge, touching 
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the violation of its charter, too, that it has been guilty of question is, whether they have or have not made 
dealing in current coins, and particularly American coins, | application of the funds of the corporation, with a view 
the very end for which it was created. to the promotion ofits interests. To what extent the value 

Asrelates to dealing in current coin, the right to do|of the real estate of the bank has been increased, by the 
so is involved in the right of lending money and of re-| internal improvements in question, has not been ascertain- 
ceiving it back. The authority to deal in bullion is/ed; but it may be well supposed that it exceeds the sum 
expressly granted in the charter, because bullion is not| appropriated by the directors to aid in the construction of 
current coin, and, of course, the right to deal in it is not/ these improvements. 
necessarily involved in the right of carrying on banking} The other “donations” to which the re port refers, 
operations. : ee consist of small sums contributed to fire insurance com- 

The fourth ground of imputation is, ‘*the sale of panies, for the safety of the bank property, and against 
stock, obtained from Government, under special acts of/ which it is not pretended that any objection can be fairly 
Congress.” ; : raised. . 

This charge is, if possible, more extraordinary thanthe| The last ground of imputation, as touching the violation 
last. If the acts of Congress, which expressly authorized | of the charter, is, “ building houses to rent or sell, and 
the bank to subscribe for Government stock, had any| erecting other structures in aid of that object.” 
meaning at all, they certainly meant to authorize the bank} ‘The bank is expressly authorized to purchase real estate, 
to acquire the right of property in the stock for which it| which has been mortgaged to secure debts previously 
was authorized to subscribe. The right to sell this stock | contracted, and also such as may be sold under judgments 
at pleasure, is of the very essence of the right of property, | and executions in its own favor. In the exercise of this 
and is as clearly conveyed to the corporation by the right, the debtors of the bank are as much interested as 
act authorizing a subscription, as the right to receive the|the bank itself. For it must be apparent that, if the bank 
interest. were not permitted to bid at these sales, the property of 

The right to sell, therefore, is indisputable. its debtors would be frequently sacrificed at a sum greatly 

But the majority of the committee seem to suppose that | below its value. It has been only for the purpose of saving 
the policy which forbids the bank to speculate in stocks, | itself from loss, and the property of its debtors from being 
with its immense resources, by which the price might be|thus sacrificed, that the bank has ever purchased any real 
«raised and depressed at pleasure,” equally forbade the| estate, except what has been necessary for its banking 
bank to sell the stock for which it had subscribed by the|houses. There is no description of property which a 
express authority of the Government. Now, itis apparent | banking institution is so unwilling to own as real estate. 
that the evil of dealing in stocks, by such an institution, | Such an institution is entirely unsuited to the management 
can only exist in cases of buying and selling stocks at the| of such property; as much so as a farmer would be to 
pleasure of the bank. To raise and depress prices, the| manage the discounts of a bank. 
bank must have the right both to buy and to sell, alter- Owing to the extensive failures of the persons indented 
nately, as may suit its purposes of speculation. But it has|to the bank, in the Western country, prier to 1819, the 
never pretended to claim, much less to exercise, the right| directors were unavoidably compelled to take a very large 
of buying Government stocks, except under the express quantity of real estate, as the only means of avoiding still 
authority of Congress, and by an express stipulation with greater losses than they have actually sustained. They 
the Treasury Department. And after it has obtained a| have disposed of this estate as rapidly as they could, con- 
large amount of Government stocks in this mode, it is|sistently with the interests of the institution. On a por- 
difficult to conceive how it could raise the price of these|tion of it they have erected improvements, to prepare it 
stocks by coming into the market as a seller, or how it) for sale, and by means of which they will save the stock- 
could promote the purposes of a stockjobbing speculation | holders from a great portion of the loss which would have 
by depressing the price, the only effect which could result | otherwise occurred, and will recover a large amount of 
from oflering them for sale. When these stocks were sold|the debts which were some years ago set down as despe- 
in 1825, there was an extraordinary pressure upon the|rate. If, for this course of conduct, the directors are ren- 
money market of the whole commercial world. They} dered obnoxious to censure, then will they be condemned 
constituted the very resource which the bank most re-|for the very faithfulness of their stewardship. It is too 
quired in such an emergency; and it is now matter of/ obvious, to require, or to justify, the use of argument, that 
history, that it was partly by the wise, judicious, and|the right of the bank to improve its real estate is insepa- 
timely use of this resource, that the Bank of the United rably connected with the right to purchase, to hold, or to 
States averted from this country the calamity of a general/ own it. On this subject the House is refi 
failure of the banks, and a widely extended scene of} position of the president, marked A. ‘The next subject 
commercial bankruptcy. to which the report of the majority adverts, is the loan to 

The majority of the committee seem to regard it as a] James Watson Webb & Co. It is proper to remark, in 
matter of complaint, that the Government permitted the|the first place, that the only sums ever loaned to this co- 
bank to subscribe for these stocks, in preference to indi-) partnership were the sums of twenty, and of fifteen thou- 
viduals. If this is, indeed, a just cause of complaint, it} sand dollars, the former in August, and the latter in De- 
should be made against the Government, and not against|cember, 1831. It is also proper to remark that the first 
the bank. When Congress expressly authorizes the/sum was reduced to $18,000 at the maturity of the note 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury to obtain a loan from the bank, | given for it; and that the latter sum was entirely paid off 
and the Secretary stipulates the terms of that loan, it is}in March last, by Mr. Webb; and, as he expressly states 
impossible to conceive how any blame can be imputed to!on oath, without being requested by the bank to do so. 
the bank, if it faithfully performs its engagements. |The whole amount of the accommodations ever obtained 

The fifth ground of imputation presented in the report | from the bank by Messrs. Webb & Noah, was 35,000 dol- 
of the majority, is, ‘* making donations for roads, canals, | lars; and the whole amount now due by them is 18,000 
and other objects.” dollars. 

In two instances, the directors subscribed small sums to} The grounds and securities upon which these accommo- 
certain internal improvements in the vicinity of the real | dations were granted, will now be stated. Mr. Webb pro- 
estate of the bank. This they did in the exercise of their | duced to the directors a full statement of the affairs of the 
proprietary right, and with a view to the improvement of} copartnership, setting forth the value of their property, 
the value of their property. For this exercise of power, land the annual income derived from their paper. 
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they are respunsible to the stockholders alone; and the/this statement, which was authenticated by the oath of 
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their bookkeepers, it appeared that the nett annual in- 
come of the paper, from advertisements and subscriptions, 
was 25,750 dollars, after deducting ten per cent. for bad 
debts, and defraying all the expenses of their establish- 
ment. Upon the whole, it appeared that this was one of 
the most profitable, as it is certainly the largest commercial 
newspaper in the Union, with an immense advertising pa- 
tronage,and a large and rapidly increasing subscription hist. 

With these exhibits, Mr. Webb produced the letter of 
Mr. Walter Bowne, mayor of the city of New York, and 
formerly a director of the Bank of the United States, a 
man of wealth and high character, enclosing the applica- 
tion for the loan, and stating that ‘‘ he didso with pleasure, 
and saw no reason against this being treatedas a fair busi- 
ness transaction.” Several of the directors, as well as the 
president of the bank, were examined on oath, in relation 
to this transaction, and as the clearest mode of exhibiting 
its true character to the House, extracts from these exa- 
minations will be given. 

The following isthe testimony of Mr. Biddle relative to 
these loans. 

Question.—** Did you consider the loans made to James 
Watson Webb & Co. fair business transactions, such as 
you could not refuse without subjecting the bank to the 
imputation of indulging political partiality? State fully 
the views and considerations on which you voted in favor 
of those loans.” 

Answer.—** I certainly considered them as fair busi- 
ness transactions, or I should not have consented to them. 
At the request of the committee I will explain the reasons 
of that opinion. 

‘* If, in making loans, every transaction was perfectly 
safe, and every borrower perfectly good, banking would 
be an easy office; but as men generally borrow to employ 
the funds in some profitable pursuit, subject, of course, 
to vicissitudes, all that can be expected, in making loans, 
js a fair and reasonable caution as to the situation and pros- 
pects of the borrower. ‘Tried by these, the only tests, 1 
think the loans in question are unexceptionable. The 
first was done by a board of directors, consisting, besides 
the presiding officer, of six gentlemen, Mr. Lippincott, 
Mr. Fisher, Mr. Bohlen, Mr. Neff, Mr. Platt, and Mr. 
Willing, merchants, and men of business, with no partiali- 
ties towards the applicants, with whom none of them had 
the least acquaintance. The grounds of their judgment 
may be thus stated. In making ordinary loans, the board 
judge by the general standing of parties, without any ex- 
amination of their affairs. But, in this case, the parties 
began by an exposition of their whole situation. This 
was forwarded by Walter Bowne, Esq., the mayor of the 
city of New York, where the applicants resided, who, in 
addition to his being personally known and respected by 
all the members, had been one of the oldest directors of 
the Bank of the United States, and for many years sat at 
the board around which the directors were then assem- 
bled. In this letter he says, ‘* I cheerfully forward ‘ the 
papers,’ and I see no reason against this application being 
treated as a fair business transaction.”” He does not ex- 
pressly say it ought to be granted, because he transmits, 
at the same time, some of the materials on which the di- 
rectors were to form their own judgments, to which others 
were added by Mr. Webb. But, when an old director of 
the bank forwards, *‘ cheerfully,” an applicatidn to his 
ancient colleagues, which he says should be treated as 
‘* a fair business transaction,” it implies, certainly, no re- 
sponsibility—but it may be well regarded as a declaration 
that, were he stilla member of the board, he would sanction 
it. Under these auspices the board proceeded to consider it. 

One of the parties had been appointed by the President 
and Senate of the United States to a confidential and 
lucrative post under the Government; the other had al- 
ready invested 33,000 dollars in the paper, and his father- 
in-law, Mr. Stewart, whose letter accompanied the appli- 
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cation, was known to be a wealthy man. Both were cop. 
sidered men of talents and peculiar aptitude for the busi. 
ness in which they were engaged. Then, what was that 
business? It was the conducting of the largest newspaper 
in the country, requiring, of course, considerable means, 
and giving employment to a great mass of active industry, 
its situation was represented to be this: : 
Mr. Webb declared that there were then 3,3 
daily subscribers, at $10, - - 
2,300 others, at an average of $450, - - 
275 yearly advertisers, at $30, - - 
310 days’ advertising, at 55 per day, - - 


$33,000 
10,350 
8,250 
17,050 
Making - - - - - 68,650 
Deducting from this 10 per cent. on the daily 
subscriptions and advertisements, (of which 
about one-sixth is paid in advance, ) say 5,830, 
and 20 per cent. on the other subscribers, say 
2,070 - - - - - - 7,900 
There remains a gross income of .- 


60,750 
The annual expenses were stated at : 


35,000 


Leaving a nett annual income - - - $25,750 
This statement is confirmed by the affidavits of the 

bookkeepers and pressmen of the establishment. 

The total value of the paper was thus stated: James 
Watson Webb had invested in it 33,000 dollars, for which 
40,000 dollars had been offered, provided the other half 
could be had for 25,000 dollars. This he declined, but it 
is mentioned to prove that the whole might have been 
sold for - - - - - - $65,000 

Then it was an improving establishment. 

It had owed a debt to the banks of . - 
which it had paid off in April and May, 1831, 
out of the collections of the last six months, 
which had amounted to - - - 

it had, in 1829, owed atotaldebt of = - : 
which it had since paid off. 

And, at the present moment, its outstanding 
claims were more than its debts by - 


15,000 


20,000 
29,000 


For its responsibilities and means stood thus— 
Outstanding debts in the country more than 
$25,000; of which could be collected, on pre- 
sentation of bills, - - - - 
Due in New York more than four months’ sub- 
scription, which, with the unpaid arrears of 
the last six months, may be safely estimated at 
And the property owned by the applicants, 
amounted to - - - ° - 8,000 


10,000 
20,000 


Making - - - - 38,000 
While the whole amount of debt was - 28,000 


Leaving anexcessof = - : - - 10,00U 

That they had been deemed worthy of credit in New 
York, appeared from two facts: 

1. That the banks of New York had lent them 15,000 
dollars, which they had repaid. 

2. That the respectable mercantile house of J. L. and 
J. Joseph & Co., a firm will known to the directors, lad 
lent them 20,000 dollars, which had been repaid out of 
the profits of the establishment, as those gentlemen them- 
selves certify in a document accompanying the papers- 

Finally, they had no accommodation, direct or indirect 
out of any bank. ; 

The case then stood thus: Here are two persons of 
skill in their profession, engaged in an establishment o 
which the capital is . - $65,000 

The gross income, - " p 
The expenditures, - - : 
And the nett income - - 


60,750 
8 >, JOU 
25,750 
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In conducting such a business, where the receipts are 
semi-annual, the payments daily and weekly, they natu- 
rally require, like other men in business, some credit. 
They accordingly apply to borrow $20,000. They wish 
to borrow it, not to pay pevese debts, not to spend it on 
objects unconnected with their business, but for the pur- 
pose of employing it all in a way to increase the profits of 
the concern itself, by procuring a new press, and enlarg- 
ing their means of obtaining early commercial information, 
and thus make the paper more valuable. 

Now the statements may be presumed to present the 
most favorable aspect of the case, from the sanguine tem- 
per in which mefi are prone to estimate their own profes- 
siuns and prospects, and yet unless, they were wholly fal- 
jacious, the board saw enough to warrant the loan. It 
was further justified by the event; for, when the note fell 
due, 2,000 dollars were paid at a time when the demand 
for money induced many other debtors to ask for a re- 
newal of their notes. 

«So much for the loan of 20,000 dollars.” 

“The other loan rested on the same principles as the 
first, with this addition. The parties stated that, owing 
to the part which they had taken in regard to the bank, 
they had been deprived of their usual accommodations in 
their business. Whatever might be the reason, the fact 
of an abridgment of these facilities furnished a reason for 
extending the loan in addition to the belief of its safety— 
which was, that by so doing, any hazard to the original 
loan might be prevented; and the best evidence of its se- 
curity is, that the parties have since repaid the loan. 

“In regard to the other loans, which appear in their 
names, they were given without any knowledge of their 
being discounted at the bank. They were done at the re- 
quest of a person of undoubted solidity, which has been 
proved in the most decisive way—by the actual payment 
of the notes. That they intended to aid Mr. Noah, the 
drawer of the notes, in purchasing a share in a newspa- 
per, was stated at the time. But that formed no objection 
to them. He borrowed money as thousands borrow mo- 
ney every day, to employ it in his active business. If Mr. 
Noah himself applied to the bank for a loan to buy a 
sliare in &@ newspaper, and the security was satisfactory, 
the purpose of the loan would have made no difference. 
Nine-tenths of the loans made of the bank, probably are 
made to persons to buy something, or to pay for some- 
thing already bought. Men borrow money to buy a share 
ina ship—a share in a cargo—a share in a bank—a share 
i a canal—why not a share ina newspaper? The bank 
had no difficulty about a loan, because it was thought 
secure; nor about the object, because that was not the 
concern of the bank. It docs not inquire, and does not 
care, Where its money goes; its only anxiety is, that it 
should come safely back; and whether, in the interval, 
it is employed by a merchant, or a farmer, or a lawyer, 
cr an editor, is a matter of which it takes no cognizance.” 

“In respect to loans generally to editors of newspa- 
pers, the bank proceeds on the principle of knowing no 
class of citizens, and proscribing none. Even with this 
rule, its situation in regard to such loans is a little pecu- 
lar. From the nature of their occupations, editors en- 
gaged in the diseussion of matters of national concern, 
have generally expressed opinions in regard to the bank; 
and their dealings with the bank render it difficult to es- 
“‘pe censure, When an editor, friendly to the bank, ap- 
pies fora loan, if it is granted, it is ascribed to favoritism; 
if tis refused, the party naturally thinks it ingratitude. 
W ten an editor, opposed to the bank, applies for a loan, 
if ‘is granted, it is deemed an attempt to influence him, 
While, if it is refused, it is called a persecution on ac- 
Colnt Of his free opinions. The bank has endeavored, in 
tiese matters, rather not-to deserve reproach than to es- 


“PC it. In reply to that part of the question which re- | 


fates to politics, I believe that if; in granting the loans in | Visit of this committee to Philadelphia. They had, until 
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question, there was insensibly blended with the mere 
business considerations any political feeling, it was proba- 
bly this: that charged, as the bank habitually is, with 
hostility to the present administration, it was due to the 
interest of the stockholders to correct so unfounded an 
impression, when a fair opportunity oceurred of giving 
accommodation to those who were considered as the 
most strenuous and efficient supporters of that adminis- 
tration. The directors of the bank understood too little 
of the subject to attempt to adjust the balance of accom- 
modation to political parties; nor have I myself ever had 
even curiosity sufficient to notice it, until the inquiry of 
the committee has su sted it. But, undoubtedly, as 
the committee cannot fail to perceive, by far the greatest 
amount of loans to editors is to the friends of the present 
administration, and a large portion of that to the decided 
opponents of the bank.” 

All the directors who were examined, testified that 
they granted these loans under the full belief that they 
were safe loans, and Mr. Cope, a gentleman of intelli- 
gence and high character, gave the following explanation 
of the views and motives by which he was governed in 
voting for the second loan of fifteen thousand dollars. 

** Documents,” said he, ** were exhibited to the com- 
mittee, containing a statement of the means of the parties 
to the note, by which they appeared to be worth about 
thirty thousand dollars, with a prosperous business, and a 
large subscription list. ‘The loan was made, as all other 
loans are made, without any regard to the politics or 
business of the parties, but solely because it was the busi- 
ness of the bank to lend on adequate security.” 

«<I was well aware, at the time, that they were partisan 
printers, and I knew that, if we made the loan, it might 
be ascribed to improper motives, and that, if we rejected 
it, it might be said we persecuted the individuals on ac- 
count of their politics.” 

Such are the grounds upon which the directors granted 
these loans to James Watson Webb & Co. 

It will be readily perceived that the directors of the 
bank were placed in very peculiar circumstances by 
thisapplication. They had been accused, in various quar- 
ters, of having brought the power of the institution to 
bear upon the politics of the country, and particularly 
with having taken sides against the present administra- 
tion. Having invariably pursued a course in their trans- 
actions which recognised no distinction of political parties, 
it was very natural that, while laboring under the imputa- 
tion just stated, they should have been scrupulous to 
avoid giving any color of foundation for it. 

As the evidence and recommendation produced satis- 
fied all the directors of the safety of the loan, they could 
not but feel that, if they refused to grant it, they would 
give countenance to an imputation which they were laud- 
ably anxious to avoid. 

It is proper to add that James Watson Web5 & Co., 
in their paper, the Courier and Enquirer, had declared 
themselves in favor of renewing the charter of the bank, 
some months before the application for their first loan; 
and that they stated te the directors, on making applica- 
tion for the first loan, that the bank of New York had 
cut them off from their accustomed facilities, as they be- 
lieved, in consequence of the espousing the cause of the 
Bank of the United States. 

It is also proper to add, in this place, that the loan of 
seventeen thousand nine hundred and seventy-five dollars, 
which was made in March, 1831, was not a loan to Webb 
and Noah, or to either of them. The money was bor- 
rowed by Silas E. Burrows, a man of large fortune, upon 
his own responsibility, without the knowledge of either 
Webb or Noah. They both testify that they had never 
been apprised that Mr. Burrows had obtained this loan 
from the bank, until a very short time previous to the 
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that time, been under the impression that the money was 
obtained from the father of Mr. Silas E. Burrows, in Con- 
necticut. The following extract from the testimony of 
Mr. Biddle will exhibit a clear view of this transaction: 

** These notes were discounted by the exchange com- 
mittee under the resolutions just referred to. They were 
done at the request of Mr. Silas E. Burrows, of New 
York. Mr. Burrows had, some time before, brought me 
@ particular letter of introduction from an old friend, Mr. 
Monroe, the ex-President. Mr. Burrows had been very 
liberal to Mr. Monroe in his pecuniary misfortunes, and 
he had recently received from the President of the Unit- 
ed States particular thanks and commendations for his 
generous conduct towards a Russian ship of war. I un- 
derstood him to be a very rich merchant, of kind and be- 
nevolent disposition, and constantly engaged in doing 
acts of liberality. In one of his visits to Philadelphia, 
he said he was desirous of befriending Mr. Noah, and 
assisting him in the purchase of a share in a newspaper, 
and he asked if the bank would discount the notes of 
these parties, adding that, although, as a merchant, he 
did not wish to appear as a borrower, or put his name on 
& paper not mercantile, yet he would, at any time, do so 
whenever it might be necessary to secure the bank.” 
**The committee being authorized to discount any paper, 
the security of which they might approve, agreed to do 
them. As Mr. Burrows was going out of town, I gave 
him the money out of my own funds, and the notes were 
afterwards put in my possession. They remained with 
me for a long time, as I had no occasion to use the funds; 
nor was it till the close of the year that my attention was 
called to them by the circumstance that, as a new board 
of directors, and a new committee of exchange, would 
soon be appointed, the same committee which made the | 
loan should consummate it. I had seen, also, in the pub- 
lic prints, many reproaches against the bank for lending 
money to printers and editors, and I was unwilling that 
any loan made by the bank should seem to be a private 
loan from one of its officers. Having no use for the mo- 
ney, it would have been perfectly convenient to let the 
loan semain as it was, but I thought it right that every 
thing done by the bank should always be distinctly known 
and avowed, and I therefore gave the notes to the chair- 
man of the committee, Mr. Thomas P. Cope, who enter- 
ed them on the books. On the 2d day of March, Mr. 
Burrows called at the bank and paid the notes. I ought 
to add that the loan was made at the request of Mr. Bur- 
rows, and that neither I nor any of the committee had 
ever seen Mr. Noah or Mr. Webb, or had any communi- 
cation with them, direct or indirect, about the loan. It 
was made on the credit of Mr. Burrows, who afterwards 
paid it.” 

It appears that Messrs. Webb and Noah avowed them- 
selves in favor of a renewal of the charter of the Bank of 
the United States on the 8th of April, 1831. 
cult, therefore, to conceive what possible influence could 
have been produced upon their course by a loan to Mr. 
Burrows, of which they had no knowledge. It is equally 
difficult to perceive how the loans of August and Decem- 
ber, 1831, could have had any possible agency in pro- 
ducing the change which it is alleged took place in the 
course of these editors upwards of four months before. 

Under all the circumstances of this case, the minority 
of the committee declare, without any reserve, that there 
is nothing in these transactions calculated to induce them 
to doubt the honor and integrity of the directors; and 
this, they feel authorized to say, is the opinion of a ma- 
jority of the committee, from the opinion already pub- 

licly expressed by one of its members.* ‘Ihey also deem 
it to be due to the occasion, and to their own sense of 
justice, that they should add, that they do not believe 


* Coionel R. M, Johnson, 


this was that portion of the capital of the bank which 
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there exists in the United States a bank direction cop. 
posed of more upright, independent, and honest men, 
than that which granted the loans in question. 

Most, if not all of them, are men of independent fo. 
tunes, having no connexion with politics, and being ep. 
tirely independent of banks. They are generally me) 
who are engaged ina safe and successful business, with 
fortunes, which they have made, not by adventurous 
speculations, but by steady industry and moderate but 
certain profits. This is, indeed, the general character of 
the merchants and capitalists of Philadelphia—a circum. 
stance which renders the location of the bank in that 
city peculiarly fortunate for the stockWolders and for the 
country. 

The next subject brought to the view of the House by 
the report of the majority, which it is now deemed neces. 
sary to notice, is that of the transactions of the bank with 
Thomas Biddle & Co. 

Mr. Thomas Biddle, the principal member of the firm, 
is a distant relation of the president of the bank, and it was 
owing to this circumstance, probably, that his accounts un. 
derweiit a most prying, not tosay inquisitorial, examination, 

The first thing that struck the attention of a part of the 
committee as worthy of scrutiny, was the fact that this 
House had obtained from the bank, in August, 1831, loans 
to the amount of upwards of a million of dollars, ona 
pledge of stocks—a sum which had been gradually reduc. 
ed, however, to about six hundred thousand dollars. 

On examination, it was found that this loan had been 
made at the special instance and urgent solicitafion of the 


| directors of the bank; and that the bank, and not Thomas 


Biddle & Co., was the party accommodated. The Goverr- 
ment having then recently paid off several millions of its 
stock, which the bank had owned, the consequence was, 
that a large portion of the money capital of the institution 
was rendered unproductive, and it became a matter of 
great importance to have it invested. In this state of 
things, the directors adopted a resolution authorizing the 
loan of a large sum at less than legal interest, upon the 
security of any good stocks. It is to be here remarked, 


had never been invested, and which it was not deemed 
expedient to invest, in the active business of discounts. 
The loan to Thomas Biddle & Co. on the pledge of stocks 
was analogous to a loan to the Government. ‘The stock 
could, on any emergency, be sold, and converted into 
cash; so that this investment had, in some sort, the 
fold attribute of money in the vaults of the banks, to meet 
any pressing demands against it, and money, at the same 
time drawing interest. 

All the directors, who were examined on the subject, 
stated that they considered this transaction more for the 
benefit and accommodation of the bank than of ‘Thomas 


two- 


vania stated, on oath, that the bank over which he presid- 
ed would have been very glad to have made large loans 
to Thomas Biddle & Co., at the same time, and upon the 
same terms—the board of directors of that bank having 
authorized such loans at four and a half per cent. 

There was one occurrence during the examination of 
the transactions of Thomas Biddle & Co. with the bank, 
which merits particular notice. 

An informer and witness, by the name of Whitney, who 
had formerly been a director of the bank, was produced, 
who declared, upon oath, that, in July, 1824, two of the 
cashiers of the bank, and one of the discount clerks, had 
informed him that Thomas Biddle & Co. had been in the 
habit of drawing money out of the bank, on a deposite of 
stock in the teller’s drawer, without paying interest; and 
that the president of the bank had discounted two notes, 
one for Thomas Biddle & Co., and one for Charles Bic 
dle, without the authority of the directors. ‘This witness 


stated that he went with these officers of the bank, ane 
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examined the teller’s drawer and the discount book, and 
found the facts which had been stated to him verified by 
the examination. He also stated, to give additional cer- 
tainty to his averments, that he made a memorandum at 
the time, with the dates of the transactions, which memo- 
randum he produced to the committee. Having thus un- 
alterably fixed the date of the transaction, as if by some 
fatality, he went on to say, that he immediately proceeded 
into the room of Mr. Biddle, the president, and remonstrat- 
ed with him against these irregular proceedings; and that 
Mr. Biddle promised him that they should not occur again. 

Mr. Biddle was present during the examination of this 
witness. On that day, being on oath, he said that he was 
utterly astonished at the testimony of the witness, and 
could only oppose to it his solemn declaration that there 
was not one word of truth in it, from the beginning to the 
end. He added, that, from the relation in which the wit- 
ness stood to him, he would have sunk into the earth, soon- 
er than he would have dared to come to him with such a 
remonstrance as he pretended to have made. The offi- 
cers of the bank, from whom the witness alleged that he 
derived this information, were examined, and all of them 
positively contradicted him. They testified and demon- 
strated from the books, that Thomas Biddle & Co. had 
never obtained money, in any instance, without paying 
interest, and that the two notes, which Whitney asserted 
tohave been discounted by the president alone, had been 
discounted regularly by the directors. 

In the interval between the adjournment of the commit- 
tee, that day, and its meeting the next, a member of the 
board of directors suggested to Mr. Biddle, that he was, 
about the time of this alleged transaction, in the city of 
Washington. On examining the journals of the board and 


the letter book, it was found, by entries and letters, that 
for several days previous to the alleged interview be- 
tween the president and Whitney, and for several days af- 


terwards, the president was absent on a visit to this city, 
on the business of the bank, and General Cadwalader was 
acting as president in his place! 

Thus was this artfully devised story, which was intend- 
ed to blast the reputation of a high-minded and honorable 
man, through one of those extraordinary interpositions 
by which Providence sometimes confounds the contrivan- 
ces of the wicked, made to recoil upon the head of its in- 
ventor, who must forever stand forth asa blasted monument 
of the speedy and retributive justice of heaven. 

The minority of the committee will avail themselves of 
this occasion to say that they had the most conclusive 
evidence that, in all the transactions of the bank with Tho- 
mas Biddle & Co. and Charles Biddle, the president has 
been not only free from the slightest imputation of partial- 
ity or favoritism, but that his conduct has been invariably 
governed by a nice and scrupulous sense of delicacy and 
propriety. And this they feel authorized to say is the opi- 
nion of a majority of the committee. The following reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted by the committee: 

Resolved, That the charge brought against the presi- 
dent, of lending money to Thomas Biddle & Co. without 
interest, and of discounting notes for that house, and for 
Charles Biddle, without the sanction of the directors, is 
without foundation; and that there does not exist any 
ground for charging the president with having shown, or 
manifested any disposition to show, any partiality to these 
individuals, in their transactions with the bank. 

The report of the majority, adverting to the withdraw- 
al of specie from the Southern and Western branches, and 
the substitution of paper in its stead, suggests a doubt whe- 
ther this operation may not be highly injurious to the 
Southern and Western States. So far from concurring in 
this doubt, the minority are of the opinion that there are no 
portions of the Union so much benefited by the general 
operations of the bank as the Southwestern and Western 
States, and that the change produced by the bank in the 
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system, and in the rates of domestic exchange, has been 
particularly beneficial to the whole of the Southern and 
Western States. Connected with the exchange operations 
of the bank, the transmission of specie from New Orleans 
to the Northern Atlantic cities is nothing more than a na- 
tural operation of trade, carrying the specie imported at 
New Orleans to its appropriate markets. This operation 
is carried on by the bank instead of being left to individu- 
als, to the undoubted advantage of the community. 

With a view to connect itself more completely with the 
commercial operations of the country, the bank has also 
deemed it expedient to deal freely in foreign exchange. 
It is obvious that this branch of its business is as important 
to the foreign commerce of the country as dealing in do- 
mestic exchange is to our internal commerce. 

Having heretofore had large funds in Europe, and hay- 
ing still extensive credits there, it has been, and still is, 
the policy of the bank to afford to the mercantile commu- 
nity every facility for carrying on foreign commerce. At 
the South, where the staples of exportation are produced, 
it is constantly in the market as a purchaser of bills on 
Europe, to the great benefit of the planter; and at the 
North, where foreign merchandise is imported, it is as 
constantly in the market as a seller, to the like benefit of 
the importing merchant. In this way the price of foreign 
bills is kept uniform and steady, and those injurious fluc- 
tuations are prevented which would otherwise operate as 
heavy taxes upon the business classes of the community 
for the benefit only of private dealers in exchange. 

The majority of the committee have selected for com- 
mentary a particular branch of the foreign exchange busi- 
ness of the bank—that which is connected with the trade 
of India and South America. Thissubject has been alrea- 
dy explained in another form, and it will be’sufficient to 
remark here, that it has almost entirely arrested the direct 
exportation of specie from this country to China, and that 
it saves to this branch of our trade the whole of the inte- 
rest upon the entire amount of every commercial adven- 
ture, for at least six months out oftwelve. On the subject 
of the general facilities which the bank has afforded.to the 
country, in the operations of foreign commerce, the mino- 
rity of the committee will refer the House to the perspi- 
cuous exposition furnished by the President, of the general 
operations of the institution, which is herewith submitted, 





and marked A. 
It will be seen from this document, that, during the re- 
| cent pressure upon the commercial community, produced 
by the excessive importations of the last two years, the 
bank furnished, since September last, ‘* from its own ac- 
cumulations and credits in Europe, the means of remittan- 
ces in its own bills, to the amount of $5,295,746, and part- 
ed with its surplus specie to the amount of five millions, 
making an aggregate contribution to our commerce of 

$10,295,746.” 

The extent to which these operations of the bank must 
have rclieved the country are too obvious to require com- 
ment. Without this temporary relief—and it was only 
temporary relief that the community required—the great- 
est commercial distress would have probably ensued. The 
crisis is now nearly passed. The pressure on the money 
market has, in a great measure, ceased; commerce has 
had time to correct its own excesses; importations have 
been diminished, the unfavorable state of the foreign ex- 
changes no longer exists; specie has ceased to flow from 
the country, and has begun to flow into it. Since March 
last, the specie in the bank has increased more than a mil- 

jlion of dollars, and every thing is rapidly assuming a sound 
and healthy condition. 

The majority, in the concluding part of their report, 

lintimate the opinion that the bank, by its imprudent and 
}excessive issues, has had a considerable agency in pro- 


| ducing the over-trading and excessive importations of the 


\last year. 
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Whatever show of plausibility there may be in this opi-| of our foreign exchanges, and the relative value of bank 
nion, facts demonstrate that it is entirely erroneous. It] paper and coin in our own markets. The foreign cx. 
will be seen from the statements herewith exhibited, that] change is an infallible barometer to indicate the sound. 
the domestic discounts of the bank had not increased per-| ness or unsoundness of our currency. A reference to the 
ceptibly, from March, 1829, to March, 1831; but that| state of the exchange between this country and Great Bri. 
they maintained an almost uniform level during the whole/| tain at this time, will furnish a conclusive reply to the 
of the intervening period. The excessive importations,|charge brought against the bank, of having encouraged 
however, commenced in March and April, 1831, and must} over-trading by excessive issues and a depreciated cur. 
have had their origin in causes some months anterior. It}rency. In fact, specie is now flowing into the country, 
is apparent, therefore, that these excessive importations| by the natural course of trade—a phenomenon which ‘is 
were not produced by the excessive issues of the bank, | utterly inconsistent with the alleged depreciation of our 
and must ar originated in other causes connected with] currency. 
the state of Europe. The more correct view of the sub-| After making a partial and imperfect statement of the 
ject is, to consider the excessive importations as produc-| relative resources and responsibility of the bank in 1819, 
ing a state of things which rendered it necessary for the] and at the present time, the report expresses the opinion 
bank to extend its discounts, with a view to relieve the/that ‘‘at no period in 1819, when the bank was very 
community from the temporary pressure to which it was| near suspending payment, was it less able to extend relief 
thus exposed. to a suflering community, as (than?) at the present mo- 

It so happened that at the very time the country stood} ment.” 
most in need of bank accommodations, the bank had in-} Now, the very complaint urged by a part of the com. 
creased means and inducements to extend those accom-| mittee against the bank is, that it has been too liberal in 
modations. The Government having paid off, within the|its discounts, or, in other words, that it has granted too 
last eighteen months, ten millions of its stock, which was| much relief to a suffering community already ; and yet it 
held by the bank, the directors found that if they did|is here set down asa subject of lamentation, that the bank 
not increase their discounts considerably, some millions|is not able to extend this relief still further! The country 
of their capital must be idle and unproductive. It thus|has just been laboring under a considerable, but tempo- 
happened that the wants of the community, the means of |rary pressure upon the money market, during which the 
the bank, and, it may be added, the obligation of the di-| bank, with as much liberality as judgment, has put forth 
rectors to the stockholders and to the community, all co-jall its resources to sustain and relieve the commercial 
operated to call for that extension of bank accommodations, |community. The crisis of this pressure has already pass- 
which, so far from having produced over-trading and|ed by, and the necessities of the merchant for bank ac- 
excessive importations, has been the means of correcting | commodations are gradually diminishing ; and it is precisely 
and mitigating the temporary evils and embarrassments|at this point that a part of the committee, having com. 
which these irregularities of trade would otherwise have | plained that the bank went too far in its accommodations, 
unavoidably produced. when they were necessary, complain, also, that it cannot 

The minority of the committee deem it to be their indis-|go still further, now that the emergency is passing away. 
pensable duty to notice that part of the report of the ma-| The actual resources of the bank will now be stated, 
jority, which institutes a comparison between the resources | with a view to show its perfect ability to meet all its cv- 
of the bank, and the condition of the country in 1819 and|gagements. The specie in its vaults on the first of the 
at the present time. They cannot but regard the com-|present month was seven million eight hundred and 
parison thus presented by the report as unfair and partial, |ninety thousand three hundred and forty-seven dollars 
and calculated to produce impressions on the public |—being upwards of a million more than it was in March 
mind as absolutely erroneous as they would be positively | last. 
pernicious. There was due then, from the State banks, seven hun- 

If it had been the design of the majority to produce a|dred and twenty-six thousand one hundred and nincty-six 
scene of general embarrassment and distress in the com-jdollars. The domestic bills of exchange held by the bank 
mercial community, in the absence of any natural causes\on the first of May, amounted to twenty-three million 
for such a state of things, they could not have adopted a | fifty-two thousand nine hundred and seventy-two dollars, 
more effectual means of accomplishing such an object|jten millions of which will be paid in the course of the 
than they have done in this part of their report. month, and none of which have a longer period to run 

Fortunately, however, for the country, the commercial |than ninety days. These sums united, make thirty-one 
community of the United States have too much intelli-| million six hundred and sixty-nine thousand five hundred 
gence to be thrown into a panic by the loose, disjointed, |and fifteen dollars—a fund, the greater part of which may 
and garbled statements, the crude speculations, and the |be considered as available for any probable emergency of 
random conjectures in which a part of the committee |the bank, as so much specie in its vaults. These domes- 
have thought it expedient to indulge. Ifa general alarm |tic bills of exchange are founded upon the actual opera- 
has not ensued, producing a run upon the banks, a cur-/|tions of our internal trade, and are, in fact, drawn in antici- 
tailment of discounts, and a general scene of fuilure and | pation of the Southern and Southwestern crops, which 

distress, particularly among the Government debtors in|regularly arrive in the Northern and Eastern cities in time 
our principal importing cities, it is because the communi-|to pay them. They are uniformly and promptly paid at 
ty understand the subject better than a portion of the|their maturity, without any expectation of a renewed 
committee, and have placed a proper estimate on their} accommodation from the bank, as in the case of discount- 
statements and speculations. ed notes. In addition to the sum already stated, the bank 
There are no two periods of our commercial history so | has good notes discounted on payment, and other security, 
utterly dissimilar as those which have been selected for | amounting to forty-seven million three hundred and 
the comparison instituted by a part of the committee. In| venty-five thousand and seventy-eight dollars, and real 
1819, the bank was engaged in the painful but necessary | estate and foreign bills, amounting to three million twelve 
office of correcting a redundant and depreciated curren- | thousand eight hundred and twenty-five dollars. 
cy, produced by political causes, and having scarcely any} The whole of the available resources of the bank will 
connexion with the state of trade. be thus seen to amount to eighty-two million filty- 
At this moment, whatever may be said to the contrary, |seven thousand four hundred and thirty-cight dollars, at 
our currency is in as sound a state as that of any country |Icast one-half of which could, on any emergency, be con- 
in the world ; and this is conclusively proved by the state | verted into cash in the course of a fey months. Qa the 
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other hand, the whole amount of the responsibilities o The opinion of Mr. Cheves was founded on the peculiar 
the bank, includin the circulation, foreign debt, and| state of things which existed at the time. He felt the 
public and private deposites, amounts to only forty-three} difficulty of controlling these branches, of which, as he 
million six hundred and eighty-five thousand six hundred] stated, the * directors were frequently governed by indi- 
and three dollars. vidual and local interests and feelings;” and he came into 

So that, instead of being reduced to the frightful pre-| the administration at a time when immense losses had 
dicament of leaving only ‘*an aggregate of nine million) been suffered by their maladministration. But it is very 
six hundred and forty thousand dollars to meet an aggre-| important to remark—what the report does not bring to 
gate responsibility of forty-two million six hundred and) view—that almost all the disproportionate losses incurred 
forty-three thousand dollars,” which the author of the by the. branches were previous to 1819; and that, since 
report might well set down with two notes of admiration, | the extension of the branches, of which the report com- 
the bank has undoubted resources amounting to eighty-| plains, they have not sustained greater losses, in propor- 
two million fifty-seven thousand four hundred and thir-| tion, than the mother bank; while nine-tenths of the 
ty-eight dollars, to meet a responsibility of forty-three| commercial facilities afforded to the country, and nine- 
million six hundred and eighty-five thousand six hun-j tenths of the profits secured for the stockholders, have 
dred and three dollars. resulted from the operations of these branches. 

In the actual state of the country it is visionary inthe] The repott makes reference to the obligation of the 
extreme to imagine the bank is in the slightest danger of] bank to transfer the funds of the Government to any 
being reduced to the necessity of ‘‘suspending pay-| point where they may be wanted for disbursement, and 
ment.” The whole amount ofits circulation is now only| scems to have made the extraordinary discovery, that this 
twenty-two millions of dollars, and this is the only portion] operation is no burden at all, but an actual benefit to the 
of its responsibility which can be properly taken into the| bank! For the satisfaction of those who might be scepti- 
estimate, in the view now under consideration. The de-| cal, the words of the report will be given: 
posites, except in periods when al commercial confidence} * The largest portion of the revenue, particularly from 
is lost, so far from being properly regarded as a debt for| imports, as is universally known, is collected in the Atlan- 
which the bank should make provision, as for its circula-| tic cities north of the Potomac. These cities being the 
tion, are universally considered by all banks as a fund| great marts of supply to nearly the whole of the United 
upon the faith of which they may safely issue their paper] States, and places to which remittances centre from al- 
toan equal amount. Whatever may be the amount of the] most every part of the country, creates a demand for 
deposites at any given time, it isa fair calculation, found-| funds upon them from nearly every quarter, constantly, 
ed on actual experience, that it will be equally as great at} and generally at a premium. Therefore, so far as the 
any future time, bank is called upon to transfer funds from those cities to 

ifthis were not the case, the Government deposites, | other places, it becomes a matter of profit, and not of ex- 
about which so much has been said, would be of no value} pense to it; and the greater the distance, the greater 
tothe bank, but, on the contrary, avery great incum-|the premium; and the larger the amount they required to 
brance. be transferred by the Government, and the greater the 

Upon the whole, then, the bank is not only fully able] distance, the greater the profit and advantage to the 
to meet all its engagements, but is in a state of the high-| bank.” 
est prosperity. And it is but bare justice hereto remark,| If these views of the report be correct, the bank is cer- 
that its general operations have been conducted with| tainly an invaluable institution. It bas not only annihilated 
singular judgment and ability, in those very particulars] time and space, but it has done something more. It has 
which a part of the committee have selected as topics of| produced such a state of the exchanges, that it is much 
disapprobation and censure. easier for a man in New York to pay a thousand dollars in 

The minority of the committee will barely advert to} St. Louis, than to pay it in Wall street; and in which, 
some of the other topics introduced into the report. consequently, the New York debtor actually makes a pro- 

it isalleged that the bank has given an undue extension| fit by being required to pay his debt a thousand miles off 
to its branches, and, by some process of reasoning, difficult] instead of paying it at his own door! If this be a correct 
to comprehend, it seems to be inferred that the alleged) view of the subject, it is undoubtedly one of the greatest 
excess of the circulating medium is owing, in part, to that! of the modern discoveries in finance and commerce. 
cause. Itis sufficient to remark, on this point, that the} But the minority are still incredulous. They cannot 
greatest improvement which has been made in the admi-| understand how it is possible for the bank to make a 
nistration of the bank, and that which gives it its true} profit by transferring funds, when it is expressly stipulated 
federal character, has been effected by the establishment| that they shall transfer them for nothing. Nor can they 
of branches wherever the commerce of the country re-| well conceive how the loss which the bank sustains by 
quired them, and by the system of exchange operations! the operation of transferring funds for the Government 
which these branches have enabled the bank to carry into! can be less than the difference between the ‘ nothing” 
effect. which it receives from the Government, and the profit 

The whole business of dealing in domestic bills of ex-| which it would derive from the same operation, if per- 
change, so essential to the internal commerce of the coun-| formed for individuals. 
try, has been almost entirely brought about within the last} If the Government collected its revenues in spe ie at 
cight years. In June, 1819, the bank did not owna single| New York, and had occasion to expend it at St. Louis, it 
dollar of domestic bills ; andin December, 1824, it owned} would certainly cost it something to transport the specie 
only to the amount of two million three hundred and | from the one place to the other. If, in the absence of a 
seventy-eight thousand nine hundred and eighty dollars;| federal bank, it collected its revenues in the bills of State 
whereas it now owns to the amount of twenty-three mil-| banks, as it would be obliged to do, the operation of 
lion fifty-two thousand nine hundred and seventy-two) transferring these funds to distant places would involve a 
dollars. still greater expense. But, under the existing system, 

The opinion of Mr. Cheves, in 1819, is adverted to in| the bank is responsible for the safe custody of the Go- 
the report, to prove the impolicy of increasing the — vernment funds, and for placing them wherever they may 
ber of branches; and the fact is stated, that a large pro-|be required, without any expense whatever to the Ge- 
portion of the losses sustained by the bank have been| vernment. 
owing to the mismanagement of the branches. If, then, the bank has not “aided the fiscal operations 
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of the Government,” as the report seems to intimate, a 
uniform currency and a revenue safely kept, and univer- 
sally transferred at the risk of the bank, and without ex- 
pense to the Government, affords no aid to its financial 
operations. 

The report, adverting to a letter from the president o 
the bank, of the 29th March last, in which he informs the 
Secretary of the Treasury that the collector at New York 
had requested the **bank to authorize an extension of 
loans in that city, in order to assist the debtors of the Go- 
vernment,” and that this had been promptly done, gives 
a view of the discounts of the office at that place, calcu- 
lated to make the impression that no extension of loans 
had taken place. Thisis an error. It proceeds from con- 
founding notes discounted with bills of exchange pur- 
chased by the bank. It will be seen by the weekly 
statement of the New York board, that the amount of 
notes discounted on the 1st of September, 1831, was 
$4,103,134, and that on the 21st of March, 1832, a few 
days before the date of the president’s letter, the amount 
was $4,834,917, exhibiting an increase of $731,782 in a 
little more than six months, 

If the amount of domestic bills falling due at a distance, 
during the same period, were larger than the amount pur- 
chased by the bank, this fact has nothing to do with the 
extent of the accommodation afforded by the bank to the 
merchants of New York. The true measure of that ac- 
commodation is the amount of domestic notes discounted, 
and not the amount of these notes united to that of the 
domestic bills purchased. 

That the bank has relieved the commercial community 
of New York, during the recent pressure, is a fact well 
understood and practically felt by the merchants there; 
and it will be difficult to reason them out of the convic- 
tions of their own experience by artificial statements and 
conjectural inferences. Upon a review of the whole 
ground occupied in the examination they have made, the 
minority are of the opinion that the affairs of the bank 
have been administered by the president and directors 
with very great ability, and with perfect fidelity to all 
their obligations to the stockholders, to the Government, 
and to the country. They regard the bank as an institu- 
tion indispensable to the preservation of a sound currency, 
and to the financial operations of the Government, and 
should consider the refusal of Congress to renew the char- 
ter as a great national calamity. 

They will add, in conclusion, that they are equally de- 
cided in the opinion that Congress is called upon by the 
most weighty and urgent considerations to decide this 
important question during the present session. The un- 
certainty which prevails on this subject is calculated to/nor their moral, or political, or pecuniary standing in so- 
exert a very pernicious influence over the industry, en-|ciety: still less could he believe the committee invested 
terprise, and trade of the country. If the charter of the} with a power to embrace in their sphere of investigation, 
bank is not to be renewed, if the tremendous operation of| researches so invidious and inquisitorial over multitudes of 
withdrawing from the community fifty millions of bank | individuals having no connexion with the bank other than 
accommodations, and twenty-two millions of its circulating | that of dealing with them in their appropriate business of 
medium, must take place, it is full time that it should be! discounts, deposites, and exchange. 
distinctly known, that the shock of this operation may be} In these views he felt himself the more confirmed, be- 
mitigated by timely arrangements on the part of the bank; | cause he perceived no other course of inquiry that could 
and that the community may have time to provide the ne-|be pursued, without invading the sanctuary of private 
cessary substitutes. Considering the immense extent of| life, and committing outrage upon the most precious of 
the operations of this institution, the time which its char-| social rights. The transactions of the bank with their 
ter has yet to run will be scarcely sufficient for winding | customers, are, in the ordinary course of their business, 
up its affairs. highly confidential; an examination into them by strangers, 

io the report of the majority is appended a great num-|so far as it implicates the individuals with whom the bank 
ber of questions, proposed to the president of the bank |has dealings, bears all the exceptionable and odious pro- 
by a member of the committee on the general subjects of | perties of general warrants and domiciliary visits. ‘The 
banking and currency. As the questions alone throw very | principle of this protection to individual rights is recog- 
litle light on these matters, the answers are herewith sub-|nised in the charter of the bank itself, and in its by-laws. 






















REPORT OF MR. ADAMS. 


Mr. Avams, of the committee appointed on the 15th of 
March, 1832, to examine and report on the books and 
proceedings of the Bank of the United States, submit. 
ted the following report: 


The subscriber, one of the members of the committee 
appointed on the 15th of March last to proceed to Phila. 
delphia to inspect the books, and to examine the proceed. 
ings of the president and directors of the Bank of the 
United States, and report thereon—and particularly to 
report whether the charter of the bank has been violated 
or not, dissenting from the report agreed upon by the ma- 
jority of the committee, deems it his duty to submit to the 
House the considerations upon which his own conduct in 
the proceedings of the committee has been governed, 
and the conclusions to which they have brought his mind 
in relation to this subject. 

It will be recollected by the House that the appointment 
of the committee was made upon a resolution offered by 
the subscriber as an amendment to a resolution previously 
offered by the chairman of the committee. The amended 
resolution adopted by the House was predicated on the 
principle avowed by the proposer of the amendment, that 
the original resolution presented objects of inquiry not 
authorized by the charter of the bank, nor within the 
legitimate powers of the House—particularly that it look- 
ed to investigations which must necessarily implicate not 
only the president and directors of the bank, and their 
proceedings, but the oe the interests, the fortunes, 
and the reputation of individuals not responsible for those 
proceedings, and whom neither the committee nor the 
House had the power to try, or even to accuse before any 
other tribunal. In the examination of the books and pro- 
ceedings of the bank, the pecuniary transactions of mul- 
titudes of individuals with it, must necessarily be disclosed 
to the committee, and the proceedings of the president 
and directors of the bank, in relation thereto, formed 
just and proper subject of inquiry—not, however, in the 
opinion of the subscriber, to any extent which would au- 
thorize them to criminate any individual other than the 
president, directors, and officers of the bank or its branch- 
es—nor them, otherwise than as forming part of their 
official proceedings. The subscriber believed that the 
authority of the committee, and of the House itself, did 
not extend, under color of examining into the books and 
proceedings of the bank, to scrutinize, for animadversion 
or censure, the religious or political opinions eyen of the 
president and directors of the bank—nor their domestic 
or family concerns—nor their private lives or characters— 


mitted fur the information of the House. \By the fifteenth fundamental article of the charicr, 4 
GEO. McDUFFIE, jlimited power is given to the officer at the head of the 
J. Q. ADAMS, | Treasury Department to inspect the gencral accounts an¢ 


JOUN G. WATMOUGH. _ |books of the bank, with an express exception of the ac 
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count of any individual; and, in the by-laws of the bank, 
there is a provision that no stockholder shall be permitted 
to inspect any account of any person with the bank, other 
than his own. The same restriction is not indeed applied 
to the authority given in the twenty-third section of the 
charter to the committees of either House of Congress, 
appointed to inspect the books and examine the proceed- 
ings of the corporation; but that section neither gave nor 
could give powers of judicial authority to be exercised 
over any individual for purposes of crimination or of trial. 
The committee are to inspect the books and examine the 
proceedings of the corporation, and to report thereon. 
But they are not authorized to examine or report upon 
the accounts or proceedings of individuals. The exami- 
nations by committees authorized by the charter are, from 
the context of the sections, evidently given as preliminary 
means for bringing the corporation, in the event of mal- 
practice, on their part, real or suspected, before a judicial 
tribunal for trial. Whenever a committee so appointed 
reports that the charter has been violated, the final action 
of Congress in the case is limited to the discretionary 
power of directing that a seire facias should be sued out 
from the circuit court of the United States for the dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, requiring the corporation to show 
cause why their charter should not be declared forfeited. 
But so justly and so wisely tender was the Congress which 
constituted the corporation to reserve to the president and 
directors of the bank the enjoyment of their civil rights, 
that the same section which gives to Congress this control 
over them, expressly provides that, for the trial of the 
facts at issue between them and the United States, upon 
the return of the scire facias, they shall be entitled to the 
benefit of a jury. The corporation, therefore, cannot ulti- 
mately suffer by deprivation of their rights upon the unfa- 
vorable report of any committee of Congress, nor even by 
the order of Congress itself, that a scire facias should be 
sued out. The protective shield of the constitution, trial 
by jury, is extended over them; the sacred trust of their 
franchises is expressly placed under the guardianship of 
that power conservative of all individual rights—the ver- 
dict of their peers. 

In the present case, the resolution originally offered by 
the chairman of this committee was avowedly presented 
for another purpose—not with a view that the final action 
of the House upon the result of the examination should 
be the direction that a scire facias should be sued out to 
give the corporation the benefit provided for them by the 
law itself, of a fair trial by jury, but that by ransacking 
all the books and proceedings of the corporation, from its 
first organization to the present day, some latent fraud, 
looseness, or irregularity, might be detected in the pro- 
ceedings of the president and directors, present or past, 
of the company, which might be elaborated and w rought 
up into an argument against the renewal of the charter of 
the institution. This was the avowed purpose of a mem- 
ber claiming the right of being considered as a perfectly 
fair, cool, and impartial investigator of those proceedings, 
and, at the same time, that if the result of them should 


be to exonerate from all blame the responsible officers of | 


the company, the inquisitor should still be at liberty to 
vote and speak against the renewal of the charter, upon 
the ground ef constitutional scruples. 

It was only by virtue of the twenty-third section of the 
act of incorporation of the bank, that the House possess- 
ed the power of appointing a committee with authority 
to examine the books and pruceedings of the corporation; 
and that section distinctly indicated the purposes for which 
this power was reserved. It was to furnish the means, in 
the event of the commission of gross abuses on the part 
of the president and directors, to put them upon trial. 
The right of trying them is not reserved to the House 
itseli—nor can it by the House be conferred upon any 
committee. It belongs exclusively to the judicial courts. 
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It is a familiar argument to many expounders of the con- 
stitution of the United States, that no power granted to 
Congress can be exercised fur any other purpose than 
that for which it was granted. The importance of this 
principle may be seen in the consideration that it is the 
only foundation of the argument against the constitution- 
ality of a protective tariff. It is contended that a grant 
of power to levy taxes, duties, and imposts, to pay the 
debts, and provide for the common defence and general 
welfare, cannot justly be construed into a power to levy 
the same duties, taxes, imposts, and excises, for the pro- 
tection of manufactures. If there be any soundness in 
this principle, apply it to this reservation of power in 
either House of Congress to appoint investigating and 
examining committees on the books and proceedings of 
the bank. The power is reserved for the purpose of 
enabling either House of Congress to put the president 
and directors upon trial for delinquency—upon trial by 
the judges of the land—upon trial by a jury of the vi- 
cinage. Itis not reserved for the purpose of enabling a 
committee of the House to ruin the president and direc- 
tors in fortune or reputation, by a partial, prejudiced, 
electioneering report; condemning them as victims of po- 
litical rancor, without law or justice-—without judge or 
jury; nor is it reserved even to enable the House to de- 
termine the expediency of renewing the charter of the 
bank. ‘The power is not reserved for that purpose; nor, 
if there be any soundness in the argument against the con- 
stitutionality of the protective tariff, can it be exercised 
for that purpose. In this view of the subject, the House 
would not even have possessed the lawiul power of ap- 
pointing the committee. The committce was appointed 
not for the purpose of putting the president and directors 
of the bank upon trial; nor was it »tcnded by the mover 
of the resolution that they should haye the bencfit of a 
trial by jury. 
It is not the intention of the subscriber to press this 
course of reasoning; to which, in its application to the 
tariff, he does not yield his assent. To those who hold 
the doctrine that the purpose for which a power is grant- 
ed forms an indispensable condition for the lawfulness of 
its exercise, he leaves the argument to bear with its pro- 
per weight. But if, under a power to appoint investigat- 
ing’ committees, to ascertain, by the verdict of a jury, 
whether the charter has been violated or not, a construc- 
tive power is given to sport with the feelings, and for- 
tunes, and reputation of honest and honorable men, be- 
cause they happen to hold the offices of president and 
directors of the bank of the United States, there is surely 
no authority given in the bank charter to pry into the ac- 
counts and pecuniary transactions, and to scrutinize the 
fortunes and characters of thousands of individual citizens 
| of the Union, merely because they have an account in 
bank, which, in the examination of the books and pro- 
ceedings of the corporation, must incidentally be dis- 
closed. The subscriber is under a deep and indelible im- 
{pression that no such power is given to Congress by the 
charter of the bank; nor does he believe that such a 
power can be exercised, without a flagrant violation of 
\the principles upon which the freedom of this people has 
been founded. 
It was under this impression that he moved the amend- 
j|ment, which received the sanction of the House, to the 
iresolution originally offered for the appointment of an 
linvestigating committee. That amendment was carried 
by a considerable majority of votes in the House. The 
course of investigation pursued by the major.ty of the 
icommittee has, however, been not conformable to the 
| principles of the resolution adopted by the House, but to 
|those of the original resolution, which the House did not 
accept; a consequence which was naturally to be ex- 
nected, from the circumstance that a majority of the com- 
mittee was appointed from the minority of the House-- 
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that is, from those who had voted against the amendment| vested of personal animosity, and this, perhaps, may hiaye 
adopted by the House. induced the chairman to lose the consciousness of jncop. 
The question of the principles upon which the exami-|gruity in the exercise at once of prosecuting and of 
nation was to be conducted, occurred immediately after) judicial powers. These observations are deemed indispen. 
the arrival of the committee at Philadelphia, and it was} sably necessary to elucidate the spirit in which the exam. 
determined conformably to the views of a majority of the|ination was conducted—partaking, throughout, of this 
committee, representing, so far as the views of the House/ unusual union of the prosecuting and of the judicial 
had been manifested, a minority of the House. character. Among the charges exhibited by the indict. 
There was accordingly no restriction to the latitude of|ment, not ostensibly against any individual, but againg 
investigation, as it had been proposed in the original mo-| the bank, was one of subsidizing the oe by special fa. 
tion of the chairman of the committee. No objection) vors and accommodations to editors of newspapers; ano. 
was made on the part of the president and directors of|ther for special favors and accommodations to members 
the bank, excepting that the President did remind the!of Congress. In all this the chairman of the committee 
committee of the confidential nature of the transactions| appears to have entertained the opinion that because the 
between the bank and its customers, with the assurance; charges were in form against the bank, they were not at 
of his reliance that it would be considered and respected. | all to be considered as affecting the integrity of the per. 
All their books, and all the accounts of individuals with|sons upon whom they might chance to fall. He fre. 
the bank, called for by any member of the committee, | quently disclaimed all intention of putting upon trial the 
were exhibited to them. Had there been a member of} character of the president of the bank, and he appears 
the committee thirsting for the ruin of a personal enemy, | to have been quite unaware upon whom his denunciations 
or a political adversary, and who, by this inquisition into| might eventually be found to descend. The subscriber 
the accounts of all who had dealt with the bank, could | believed that there was a great want of precision in the 
have been put in possession of facts, the disclosure of| definitions of the chairman of the committee ‘in his origi- 
which might have destroyed his peace, his fortune, or his|nal motion, of the crimes which he denounced. Take, 
fame, the opportunity afforded him by this course of pro-| for example, the charge of subsidizing the press. Ifa 
ceeding would have been too inviting to have been re-| violation of law be an essential ingredient in the compo- 
sisted. That there was such a member upon the com-/sition of crime, there was no law which prohibited the 
mittee, the subscriber does not affirm. The eagerness/ bank from subsidizing the press; nor was there any law 
with which private accounts were sought for, and, in an | which prohibited the president and directors of the bank 
especial manner, those of editors of newspapers, mem- | from affording facilities and accommodations to editors of 
bers of Congress, officers of Government, and all indeed} newspapers, On the other hand, there is, perhaps, no 
possessing political influence themselves, or likely to suf-| class of citizens in the community, who, by the nature of 
fer in public estimation by exposure of their private and|their profession, may more frequently need the aid of 
pecuniary concerns, flowed, it is to be presumed, alto-; bank facilities, or to whom they may be more signally 
gether from patriotic principles, and a stern abhorrence luseful; and, in proportion to the extensiveness of a print- 
of corruption. The natural and irresistible tendency of| ing establishment, will, of course, be the amount of the 
all investigations conducted on such principles must be| accommodations which they may require. Why then 
to substitute passion in the place of justice, and political | should the bank be laid under an interdict for subsidizing 
rancor in the place of impartiality. In all times of party|the press?’ Why should the president and directors of 
excitement, the members of the legislative assembly are| the bank be chargeable with gross and palpable corrup- 
placed in attitudes of keen and ardent opposition to each| tion, because large accommodations and facilities, in the 
other. We have constant experience of the personal | regular course of banking operations, have been afforded 
animosities into which all debates, on questions of deep|to editors of newspapers? There appears to the sub- 
public interest, are continually running. An individual}scriber to be included in the principle of this charge a 
member of this House, who presents himself in the atti-| very dangerous assault upon the freedom of the press. 
tude of an accuser, not only calls for the investment in} A principle proscriptive in its nature, and the applica- 
himself of an extraordinary; power; but, if he prosecute | tion of which, if once assumed by the authority of the 
himself, the accusation claims the exercise of powers} Legislature, could be successful only in reducing the 
which in no general system for the administration of equal| press to servile subserviency to whatever party might 
justice can ever be united. The spirit of the prosecutor|command a momentary majority in the two Houses of 
is not the spirit of the judge. Whoever voluntarily|Congress. ‘The editors of newspapers are not responsi- 
assumes the former capacity, disqualifies himself for the|ble to Congress for the political principles which they 
unimpeachable performance of the latter. may advocate or oppose. Nor can the Legislature take 
During the present session of Congress, two instances| cognizance either of their consistency or of their pcliti- 
have occurred of inquiries instituted into the conduct of|ca! purity. They are responsible for their opinions to 
executive officers of this Government--one bearing upon| their subscribers, and to the public opinion of their coun- 
the Second Auditor of the Treasury, and the other upon|try. ‘To hold them to this responsibility, their rivals, and 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office. In each of|competitors, and pelitical adversaries, are sufficiently 
those cases the member instituting the inquiry moved its| watchful and sufficiently armed. The opinions and inte- 
reference to a committee of which he was not himself a|Tests of majorities in Congress will never lack for presses 
member. ‘There was no law, nor even any rule of the] to sustain themselves. But if, in addition to that com- 
House, which imperatively required this; but the mem-] mon interest of the majority, and of their favorite presses, 
bers themselves felt the delicacy of their situations, and|in the competition for public favor, they are to assume 4 
of their own accord divested themselves of that invidious|censorial power to punish or to stigmatize the editors who 
combination of character which unites the prosecutor| support the opinions or interests of the minority, in what 
and the judge. The prosecution of the bank has been| does this differ from an imprimatur in the hands of the 
the only exception to this course of proceeding. The governing power—an engine for the suppression of all 
chairman of the committee commenced his career as a|treedum of the press, as well as for the oppression of 
prosecutor, by exhibiting an indictment, so called by him-| every editor, whom it may suit the purposes of the pre- 
self, of twenty-two charges against the bank. ‘The bank dominant party to discredit or destroy. . 
is a corporation consisting of a president, directors, and| Entertaining these opinions, and believing that the 
company of stockholders. The bill of indictment, there-| principle on which they were founded had been sanc- 
fore, being ostensibly against the bank, seemed to be di-| tioned by the House itself in the resolution, as ad: pted, 
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for the appointment of the? committee, the subscriber 
did earnestly, though ineffectually, resist and oppose the 
call by the committee for the accounts with the bank of 
editors of newspapers. To all persons of that highly re- 
stable and important profession, their accounts in 
bank were, as well as to other members of the commu- 
nity, their private and domestic concerns, which no power 
to examine the books and procceedings of the bank could 
authorize a committee of this House to expose to public 
gaze. Tosingle out the editors of newspapers for this 
invidious exposure was, in the opinion of the subscriber, 
to disfranchise them of their rights as citizens and as men, 
and was to assail them in their reputation, their interest, 
and their credit; not for the purpose of bringing them to 
trial by jury, where they might defend themselves, their 
fortunes, and their characters, in presence of their peers, 
but to hold them up as accomplices in corruption with the 
bank. ‘Yo accomplish two objects by one operation—to 
defame the bank by colorable charges of corruption, 
which it would never have an opportunity to repel by a 
fair trial, according to the laws of the land—and to de- 
fame any editor of a newspaper having an account in 
bank, whose politics might be obnoxious to a majority of 
the committee, instigated by the rivalry and hatred of an- 
tagonist editors of other newspapers in the same city, or 
neighborhood. 

The majority of the committee did, the subscriber 
doubts not, with pure intentions, otherwise decide, and 
the accounts of editors of newspapers with the bank were 
called for. In reviewing this decision, and the proceed- 
ings of the committee subsequent upon it, he deems it his 
duty to declare that none of his objections to it have, in 
his judgment, beenremoved. He views it asa precedent 
of portentous evil; as an unjustifiable encroachment of 
arbitrary authority upon the freedom of the press; as an 
odious persecution of individual citizens, to prostrate the 


influence of personal or political adversaries by the hand 
of power. 

Of this class of accounts, thus produced, those of one 
newspaper establishment only underwent the investigation | been, successively hostile and friendly to the Bank of the 
of the committee—those of James Watson Webb and|United States. In this state of things, it is stated by 
Mordecai M. Noah, editors of the New York Courier and | Messrs. Webb and Noah, that two or three of the banks 


Enquirer, one of the most distinguished and extensively 
circulated journals of the Union. Mr. Webb was ex- 
amined upon oath by the committee at his own request. 
Mr. Noah transmitted to the committee his own affidavit 
made before a magistrate of the city of New York. Mr. 
Silas FE. Burrows, a private citizen, not an editor of a 
newspaper, but connected with the responsibilities of 
Messrs. Webb and Noah in the bank, was subpeenaed to 
appear before the committee, but, as the subscriber be- 
lieves, with a just estimate of his own rights, did not give 


had crept into public notice, it was certainly not unna- 
tural, and perhaps not improper in them, to state, in full 
candor and sincerity, what their transactions with the bank 
had been. 

From these it appeared that, in August, 1831, James 
Watson Webb obtained at the Bank of the United States 
a loan of twenty thousand dollars, upon his own note, en- 
dorsed by Mordecai M. Noah. The application for this loan, 
made in person by Mr. Webb, was sustained by a letter 
from Mr. Noah, and sundry statements relating to the pe- 
cuniary condition and credit of the New York Courier and 
Enquirer. The letter from Mr. Noah was enclosed to 
the president of the bank by Walter Bowne, mayor of 
the city of New York, who had been one of the earliest 
directors of the bank, with a recommendation of the ap- 
plication itself to be considered as a business transaction. 
It was so considered by the board of directors who ac- 
ceded to the loan desired. But the editors of the Cou- 
rier and Enquirer had long been, as they still are, ardent 
and active political partisans, and their newspaper has been 
and continues deeply immersed in that portion of political 
affairs immediately connected with elections. The pecu- 
liar character sustained by the paper and its editors, at 
the time when this application for a loan was made, was 
that of devoted friends to the present administration, and 
particularly to the eminent citizen at its head. This cha- 
racter they and their paper still retain. They have, of 
course, numerous adversaries of the opposing party, and 
numerous rivals in their own. Some time before this ap- 
plication for a loan from the Bank of the United States, 
there had been between them and some of their compe- 
titors for party and public favor a newspaper war, with re- 
gard to the conduct of their journal, and the opinions of 
its editors with reference to the Bank of the United 
States. In all this, the interest of rival printing offices, 
and rival banks, may, without breach of charity, be pre- 
sumed to have been very ae auxiliaries to editorial 
virtue and the unsullied purity of the public press. The 
politics of the paper had been, or were thought to have 


in the city of New York denied them the accommoda- 
tion of loans which they had previously yielded, and 
refused to discount for them paper of unquestionable 
credit. They affirm that these city banks, in punishment 
of their friendliness for the Bank of the United States, 
withdrew from them facilities previously extended to them, 
and required the repayment of a large accommodation 
loan for which they were indebted. To discredit these 
imputations, re-affirmed by Messrs. Webb and Noah in 
their testimony upon oath before the committee, a ma- 


his attendance. No proposal was made in the committee |jority of the committee deemed themselves authorized to 
to issue a compulsory process against him. As editors of |send a commission, and request the presidents of the two 


a public journal, and in that character as guardians and jcity banks in New York to make affidavits before a ma- 
protectors of the freedom of the press, the subscriber is|gistrate, giving notice thereof to Messrs. Webb and Noah, 
of opinion that neither Mr. Webb nor Mr. Noah ought tojand to transmit those affidavits to the chairman of the 
have appeared in person or by affidavit before the com-|committee at Washington. The depositions of Isaac 
mittee. If in their transactions with the bank they had| Wright, president of the City Bank, and of Albert Gal- 
committed any violation of law, they could not be ex-|latin, president of the National Bank, at New York, were 
amined as witnesses to criminate themselves; if they had |accordingly taken, and transmitted tothe chairman of the 


committed no violation of law, the inquisitorial powers of 
the committee did not extend tothem. ‘Their transac- 
tions with the bank, unforbidden by the law of the land, 


committee. They did not in the slightest degree impair 
the testimony of either Mr. Webb or Mr. Noah. On the 
contrary, they confirmed, so far as they could confirm, 


were no more within the lawful scrutiny of the committee, |that part of their evidence which it had been the purpose, 
than the dwelling-house, the fireside, or the bed chamber jin requiring the affidavits from the two New York banks, 
of any one of them. ‘These, even in the darkness of|to invalidate. They proved that, at both of those banks, 
heathen antiquity, were the altars of the household gods. |in July, 1831, notes offered for discount by James Watson 
Totouch them with the hand of power is profanation. | Webb, with an endorser of unquestionable credit, were 
» Assailed, however, in reputation, as they already were, | rejected. The reasons of these rejections, both the pre- 

and had been, on account of these transactions, by their jsidents of the banks, with great propriety, declined to 
political enemies and the enemies of the bank, from give. They state that, at one of the banks, no note is dis- 
false and exaggerated rumors concerning them which | counted, if objected to by any one member of the board 
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of directors. At the other bank, any note is rejected to 
which two of the directors concur in objecting, and that 
no director is required to assign any reason for his 
objection to any discount. In these answers of the two 
presidents, the subseriber cannot forbear to remark a de- 
monstration of the impropriety of the call by the com- 
mittee upon those gentlemen for their testimony in this 
case. The object of the call was to impeach the truth of 
testimony given by the two witnesses, Webb and ‘Noah, 
upon oath before the committee—witnesses whose vera- 
city stood as fair before the committee as that of any other 
citizen of the community, and who, in the opinion of the 
subscriber, could consider the call itself on the presidents 
of the New York banks to ‘contradict them, in no other 
light than that of a gratuitous and wanton insult upon 
themselves. Of the fact that notes offered by Webb had 
been rejected at the New York banks, no doubt was or 
could be entertained. The reasons of the rejection were 
avowedly inferences of Mr. Webb and Mr. Noah, which 
might even have been incorrectly drawn by them, without 
impeachment of their veracity. The committee could not, 
in the opinion of the subscriber, possess the right of call- 
ing upon the presidents of the New York banks for the 
reasons of their refusing discounts to James Watson 
Webb, or to any other man. The call itself was a viola- 
tion of individual right, and the refusal to answer it, 
though in terms entirely respectful and dispassionate, 
carries with itself a censure upon usurped authority, not 
undeserved. 

To this call upon the presidents of the New York 
banks, the subscriber had another objection. The chair- 
man of the committee had, by an act of Congress, autho- 
rity to administer oaths to witnesses, and the committee 
had received from the House authority to send for per- 
sons and papers. But the subscriber did not consider 


the committee as possessing the power of delegating to 
other men authority to take depositions from persons 


whom the committee were authorized to call before 
themselves, and to hear in person. No member even of 
the committee, other than the chairman, was authorized 
to administer an oath. To administer oaths to witnesses 
was in the competency of the chairman specially autho- 
rized by statute. To send for the persons and papers 
existing, was in the competency of the committee, autho- 
rized by the House. But to direct to be taken, and to 
receive as-testimony, depositions of persons whom the 
committee might have summoned to appear and testify 
before themselves, was, as the subscriber believed, to 
transcend their lawful authority, and to set a precedent 
which would lead to most pernicious abuses. This en- 
croachment of power could not be justified by the re- 
quest of the chairman of the committee to the deponents, 
that James Watson Webb and Mordecai M. Noah, the 
persons whose testimony it was supposed these deposi- 
tions would discredit, should have notice of the time and 
place, when and where they should be taken. To give 
notice of a deposition to be taken to impeach the testi- 
mony of another, is the duty of a party to a cause, and 
not of the deponent himself. The witness whose testi- 
mony is to be discredited cannot be bound to receive a 
notification from the witness called to discredit him. The 
volunteering of a committee to send forth mandates in 
search of contradictory evidence, to fasten imputations of 
perjury upon witnesses of veracity, before then unim- 
peached, has, in the view of the subscriber, an aspect 
too unjust and odious in itself to be legitimated by any 
notice given to the witnesses thus outraged in their feel- 
ings and their rights. ‘The whole procedure was, in the 
opinion of the subscriber, unlawful and unjust. He re- 
corded against it his vote upon the journal of the com- 
mittee, and he deems it his duty to repeat his protestation 
against it in this report. 

But whatever may haye been the true state of the re- 
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lations between Messrs. Webb and Noah and the local 
banks of New York, it was with these statements and alle. 
gations that Mr. Webb, in August, 1831, applied to the 
president and board of directors of the Bank of the United 
States, for an accommodation loan of twenty thousand 
dollars. The president and directors considered it as it 
had been viewed in the recommendation of the mayor of 
New York—as a business transaction. Yet it did not es. 
cape their attention, that a political coloring might, and 
probably would, be given to it by the inveterate encmnies 
of the bank. They were aware that, if the loan was 
granted, it would be Hable to the charge of a favor dis. 
pensed, to purchase the aid and support of the newspaper 
in behalf of the bank; and, if it should be denied, it would 
be charged as proof of hostility to the administration of 
the General Government and its chief. Sure that they 
could, in no event, escape the censure of enemies predis- 
posed to blame, they granted the loan, to which, after. 
wards, in December, an addition of fifteen thousand do}. 
lars was made. Notes of Mr. Webb, endorsed by Mr. 
Noah, and payable to Silas E. Burrows, had been preyi- 
ously discounted for Mr. Burrows, but without the know- 
ledge of Webb or Noah, as they testify, to the amount of 
seventeen thousand dollars. Of these sums so much has 
been paid, that there now remains due from Messrs. Webb 
and Noah to the bank, a sum of about eighteen thousand 
dollars, payable in semi-annual instalments, and, from the 
statements laid before the committee, believed by the sub- 
scriber to be as safe as any other debt upon the books of 
the bank. 

The transactions of James Watson Webb and of Mor- 
decai M. Noah with the Bank of the United States, formed, 
in the opinion of the subscriber, no proper subject of cx- 

jamination by the committee, or of investigation to the 
House, further than to ascertain whether, in those trans- 
actions, there had been any violation of the law of the 
land. Within the pale of the law, if this be a Govern- 
ment of laws, and not of men, Webb and Noah were not 
amenable for their conduct, or their opinions, to the House 
of Representatives of the United States, or to any com- 
mittee by them appointed. 

In behalf of the United States, as large stockhoklers in 
the bank, a general superintendence over the proceedings 
of the president and directors of the bank is, no doubt, 
vested in the Congress. But the subscriber does not be- 
lieve that the president, or any director of the bank, is, 
or can be, accountable to a committee of either House of 
Congress, or to the House itself, for the motives or rea- 
sons upon which he acceded or objected to any one dis 
count. The practice of all well regulated banks is, and 
must be, that declared by the testimony of the president 
of the two banks in New York to be theirs. he reasons 
or motives for accepting or rejecting a note offered for 
discount, are not subjects of inquiry at the board itself. 
The reasons of each director are in his own breast. His 
own colleagues at the board have no right to inquire into 
them. They are in his own discretion. 

It is indeed within the bounds of possibility that this 
discretion should be abused, to the injury and damage of 
the stockholders. But in the transactions of the bank with 
Webb and Noah, no loss or damage has occurred to the 
stockholders, nor is any to be apprehended. In the origi- 
nal charges presented to the House by the chairman of 
the committee, there was one of subsidizing the press; 
and these accommodations to Messrs. Webb and Noah 
were understood to be among the most prominent exen- 
plifications of that nameless crime which an investigation 
of the affairs of the bank would disclose to the world. It 
would happily be a fruitless search to find in the criminal 
code of this Union, or any one of its constituent Stites, 
such a crime as subsidizing the press. When the charge 
was first brought forward by the chairman of the commit 
tee, in the House, it was impossible to ascertain of whit 
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overt or covert acts this offence, ‘thus novel and undefin-|ious to the system of safety fund banks in the State of 
ed, consisted; nor, except in the proceedings of the ma-|New York; inasmuch as their discounts, at the rate of six 
jority of the committee, can the subscriber yet comprehend | per cent. a year, curtail one per cent. of the dividends 
what are the elements of this new and still undefined | which otherwise, by the laws of New York, they would 
offence. The majority of the committee, immediately | be enabled to levy upon the community. It is, therefore, 
after entering upon the discharge of their duties at Phila- | not surprising, that in the city, and even in the State of 
delphia, commenced a search into all the accounts with the New York, animosity against the Bank of the United 
bank of editors of newspapers. In the returns to this de-| States, of almost all the local banks, should have been so 
mand, it was found that Webb and Noah, far from being great as even to spread its influence into the Legislature 
solitary culprits in this unheard-of transgression, were in| of the State. The same operation is active, under feebler 
the very respectable company of the editors of the Nation- | excitements, in many other States. These are not bribes. 
al Intelligencer, of the National Gazette, of the United | But the concert of opposition from State banks, in almost 
States’ Telegraph, of the Globe, and the Richmond En-|every quarter of the Union, organized with harmonious 
quirer. This information was scarcely in the possession | energy, in concert with public journals, perhaps as nu- 
of the committee before it found its way into the public |merous, and constantly operating upon the public mind 
journals, and thus all the editors of those well known unfavorably by means of the press, made it indispensably 
prints stand, by an exhibition of their private accounts, ‘necessary for those to whom the welfare of the corpora- 
charged before the public as conductors of presses subsi-| tion was entrusted to defend themselves occasionally, and 
dized by the bank. The committee did in no other in-/ from time to time, in the same manner. 
stance than that of the New York Courier and Enquirer! If, while hundreds and thousands of the conductors of 
go into an investigation of the reasons or motives for which | State banks, impelled by private and personal interests, 
the discounts or the loans had been granted. Political | are filling the popular public journals under their influ- 
motives were unequivocally and explicitly disclaimed by | ence, by means of discounts and facilities granted or with- 
the president and directors, who assented to the loans; drawn, with every charge that suspicion can conceive, or 
and while in this, as in all other banks, the practice is | imagination can invent, to invoke popular resentment and 
uniform of never assigning the reasons either for discounts | indignation against the Bank of the United States, to pre- 
or rejection, they are not and cannot be made subjects of| vent the renewal of their charter, the president and direc- 
testimony. Every member of the board has his own rea-| tors of the Bank of the United States are forbidden all use 
sons, which may not be known to any other member. |jof the public press, for the defence and vindication of 
One member, therefore, is not responsible for the reasons | their own institutions, they stand indeed in fearful inequali- 
of any member, nor is the board responsible for the rea-/ty of condition with their adversaries before the tribunal 
sons of any one of its members. Motives can then be|of public opinion. The local banks of New York, for 
made a subject of scrutiny only upon suspicions—political |example, grant, with lavish hand, bank accommodations 
suspicions, sharpened by the collisions of personal pecu-|and facilities to the editor of a daily newspaper, who fills 
niary interests. |his columns with all the commonplaces of vituperation 
The subscriber believes all inquiry into the motives of against the Bank of the United States. They deny all 
bank facilities or accommodations to be not only pregnant | facility and accommodation to another editor, who admits 
with injustice to individuals, but utterly beneath the dig-|into his papers essays or communications favorable to that 
nity of the Legislature. ‘Their rights of inquiry are com-| bank. Does the editorial votary of State banks, and seven 
mensurate with the law. For actions within the bounds) per cent. interest, slacken in his fervor, his discounts at 
of law, to scrutinize motives, is tantamount to an inquisi-/ the State banks are curtailed. Does he falter in his zeal, 
tion of religious opinions—a species of moral and intellec- la pressure for money comes upon the State banks, and 
tual torture, fitted more to the are of Tiberius Czsar at|his notes are called in. Does he dare to admit into his 
tome, than to the liberal spirit of the present time. The | paper a communication favorable to the mammoth bank, 
discount of notes at a bank, whether to a large or small {he loses all credit with his old bankers. Does he presume 


amount, can in no case be considered as donations or gra- 
tuities. ‘They are contracts of mutual equivalents for the 
benefit of both parties, in which the bank is no more the 
benefactor of the customer than the customer of the bank. 

As the period of time is approximating at which the 
present charter of the Bank of the United States is to ex- 
pire, the question, with regard to the renewal of its char- 
ter, has become an object of great and increasing public 


ito hint, in an editorial article, that, after all, a bank bound 
to discount at the rate of six per cent. interest may be of 
some advantage to borrowers in a community where the 
jestablished legal rate of interest is seven, he becomes, at 
once, in the estimation of the local bank directors, insol- 
vent, and blasted in credit; and, if he offers for discount 
la note of a hundred dollars, with the best endorser in the 
‘city, it is rejected by the silent vote of one or two direc- 


interest. The duties of the president and directors of | tors, because the editor’s newspaper did formerly oppose, 
the bank to protect and promote the interests of the stock- |and now ceases to oppose, the rechartering of the Bank 
holde rs, naturally make it an object of intense and earnest |of the United States. And then, if the editor, cramped 
cesire to them. Independent of all personal and individual | and crippled in his business by the screw thus put upon his 


interests of their own, these obligations to the company 
require of them to use all fair and lawful means to obtain 
arenewal of the charter. Were it even true that, under 
these circumstances, they should indulge a disposition to 
the utmost bounds of liberality, consistent with justice and 
discretion, to one or more eminent editors of public jour- 
nals, but extending only to discounts of their papers at the 
regular remunerating interest—at the rate of six per cent. 
imterest by the year, is this to be construed into corrup- 
tion, or converted into bribe? In every State in the Union 


there is a large capital of its citizens invested in stocks of 


multiplied State banks. Most of these are rivals in busi- 
; hess with the Bank of the United States, and they have 
ull boards of directors, and most of them are colleagued 
with newspapers, all cager for the destruction of the 
Bank of the United States—an institution doubly obnox- 


|press, to save himself and his establishment from ruin, 
applies to the president and directors of the Bank of the 
| United States for an accommodation loan—no; they, too, 
must regard him’as insolvent, and blasted in credit—they, 
too, must withhold all banking accommodation and facility 
from him, though recommended by the chief magistrate 
of the city of New York himself, or they will be guilty of 
the atrocious offence of subsidizing the press. 

This statement of facts is here hypothetically put—it is 
not intended to charge the president and directors of the 
New York city banks with any such motives for grant- 
ing or for withholding the:r discounts. The subscriber not 
only approves, but was gratified at their refusal to assign 
their reasons for declining to discount the notes offered 
by Mr. Webb. Had the question been asked them why 
they had discounted the notes of the same person before, 
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their answer must have been the same. The acceptance |the support of the borrowers, by bribery and corruption, the poli 
of an offered note is, by unanimous and tacit assent, with-| But let it, for argument’s sake, be admitted that the tion of 
out assignment of reasons, and for which the reasons of| accommodation of a loan to the editor of a public news. commit 
one director are not necessarily the reasons of another. | paper, by the president and directors of the Bank of the inflicte 
They are not proper subjects of inquiry, so long as the| United States, is, on their part, an act of corruption of holders 
discount is in violation of no law. And this principle is| which the Congress of the United States, without doin directo: 
equally applicable to the president and directors of the) injustice, and without derogation from the dignity of their bereft « 
Bank of the United States. They are amenable to au-| duties, can take cognizance; the subscriber believes that integrit 
thority only for conformity to the law. To the stock- 


it cannot justly have any bearing whatever upon the ques. Attl 


holders they are further accountable for the prudent and | tion whether the Bank of the United States shall or shall 


ort 
discreet employment of their funds. But, while the re-| not be rechartered. me 1 
sult of that management has been, for a series of years, to| Admit that, in a country where the freedom of the among 
yield to the stockholders half-yearly dividends of three| press is among the first elements of the liberty of the report 
and a half per cent. upon their investments, while the| people, a committee of one House of Congress has a long ¢ 
stock of the bank is at twenty-five per cent. advance gs to constitute, ex post facto, a crime under the name mentio 
os its original cost in the market; and whilst the heaviest | of subsidizing the press, of that which, in the eye of the contra 
of all the complaints against the bank is the extensiveness|law of the land, is, and always has been, innocent: ad. I to the 
and universality of its credit; the subscriber believes that} mit that they have power to search into the hearts of the subser 
the stockholders, and the most vigilant guardians of their| president and directors of the bank for dishonest motives JB this P 
interest, may wait until an actual loss shall have happened | to lawful actions: admit that they have a right to interro- I the re 
upon any one loan or discount, before they shall be justi-| gate them for reasons which no director of any bank is J mark, 
fied in imputing either thriftless improvidence or sordid|ever bound to give: admit that, after the president and accoul 
corruption to the president and directors of the bank for) directors have submitted to these insulting interrogatories, broug 
having granted it. and assigned the reasons by which they were actuated, the gross 

The constitution of the United States denies to Con-| committee should still feel themselves justified in groping lieve, 

gress itself the power of passing any bill of attainder, ex | day after day for circumstantial evidence to falsify the contre 
post facto law, or law abridging the freedom of the press. | frank and explicit declarations of men without a slur upon he, ni 
But here is a new fangled offence created ex post facto, |\their fame—that piles of folio volumes, of bank accounts, them, 
under the denomination of subsidizing the press to ope-| should be rummaged over, nights and days, for a varicty in jectio 
rate as a bill of attainder upon the bank, and as a disfran-| the color of the ink, in entries made by different clerks, for ac 
chisement to every editor of a public journal who may | with different ink-stands; for errors in the spelling of a cases- 
happen to be obnoxious to a political party in power. | name; for interlineations and erasures in a waste book ora paper 
The fact constituting this most extraordinary crime, is|tickler; and all to substitute trifles light as air of suspicion, son ¢ 
the mere existence of a loan, or discount of the proscribed|in the place of fact, and to impute fraud, forgery, and fact 


editor at the bank: a transaction entirely warranted by 
law; but in the consummation of which, a committee of 
one branch of the Legislature first assumes the right of 





perjury where they cannot be proved: admit that the it is, | 
unsullied characters of men, long known among their fel- the ir 
low-citizens for lives without fear and without reproach, the c 











scrutinizing and then of poses sentence of condemna-| may thus be breathed and whispered into disgrace: what he mi: 
tion upon the motives of both parties to the contract. | has all this to do with the question whether the Bank of that 
As there is no law constituting the offence, the degree of|the United States shall receive a new charter or not. If aries 
its malignity has no rule of proportion but that of the|the president, and any number of the directors, have been count 
temper by which it is prosecuted—it will be aggravated | guilty of malversation in their offices, the remedy for opini 
by every stimulant of private pique, of clashing interest, |their offence is removal from office. They may be fur at the 
of political prejudice, or of morbid suspicion, which can] ther responsible to the stockholders in their persons and poses 
be enlisted in the prosecution. A committee-man, being| property. The directors appointed by the President of M 
a large stockholder in a State bank, to be deeply bene-| and Senate are, at all times, removable by the President Why 
fited by the extinguishment of the Bank of the United! of the United States alone. The president of the bank the a 
States; another, linked in connexion with a newspaper|is every year liable to removal, boti as president and as endo 
establishment in competition with the editor to be at-|director, by failure of re-election as a director by the accol 
tainted; a profound political economist, wedded to a sys-| stockholders, or as president by the directors. No other the | 
tem of coin, currency, and credit, propitious to one bank-| director can be re-elected more than three successive their 
ing interest, and unfavorable to another; a mere partisan] years in four. If the board of directors have been guilty their 
hanging upon the skirts of a political candidate, and fol-| of neglect or violation of their duties, the punishment of forth 
lowing the camp to share in the spoils of the victory,| their delinquency is to appoint another set of directors rial 

might all club their inventive faculties to swell this ima-|in their place; not to punish the innocent and injured M. } 
ginary trespass into a felony; and seldom would there| stockholders by refusal to renew the charter. By the and | 
lack, as an ingredientin the composition, the corrosive sub-| rotation prescribed in the charter itself, not one of the abus 
limate of a malicious temper, with instinctive hatred of| present board of directors can remain in office at the othe 
all honor and integrity, prone always to infer actual fraud) time of the expiration of the charter, nor can the present relat 
and villany, from the mere possibility of its existence, | president of the board ever be president of the bank The 
and even to insinuate corruption, without daring openly| under the renewed charter, but by the suffrage of the of e 
to affirm it. These are consequences which must and] stockholders, according to their respective privileges of com 
would follow from the sanetion by Congress, or either of| voting. If, therefore, any misconduct had been discover in tl 
its Houses, of the principle that the accounts of editors| able in the official conduct of the president of the bank, witl 
of newspapers, as a separate class of men, with the bank|the proper punishment for it would have been his remo- refi 
are to be scrutinized by a committee of Congress as tests} val — office; and the same may be said of any other deb 
of the political opinions or doctrines of their editorial co-| of the directors. But, for their ‘faults, to punish the dec 
lumns—or indications of the candidate for the Presidency | stockholders who had no communion or privity with them; in 
to whose banner they adhere; or to defeat the rechar-|for their errors, to deprive the great mass of the com» wil 
tering ofthe bank, by deducing from the same naked fact| munity of the benefits and advantages secured to them, of | 
of existing loans, large or small, the dishonorable con-|and enjoyed by them through the instrumentality of this rep 
clusion, that the motives of the president and directors| great institution over this whole Union, would proceed leg 
of the bank for granting these loans were to purchase |from a theory of crimes and punishments unrivalled by of 
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: the political inquisition of Venice, or the religious inquisi-| books and proceedings of the Bank of the United States; 
tion of Spain—a theory by which the crime would be] into the political purity and undeviating consistency of the 
committed by one set of persons, and the punishment] conductors of the public press. p 
inflicted upon another—a theory by which the stock-| It is with great satisfaction that the subscriber declares 

holders would be mulcted in their property, because the | his entire and undoubting conviction, as the result of all 

directors had been faithless to their trust; and the people | the examination which, under the resolution of the House, 
bereft of public blessings, because their confidence in the |and the unbounded range of inquiry sanctioned by the 
integrity of their agents had been betrayed. majority of the committee, he was able to give the books 

Atthe close of the long commentary of the majority | and proceedings of the bank, that no misconduct what- 
report upon the transactions between the editors of the|ever is imputable to the president, or to any of the pre- 
| New York Courier and Enquirer, it is observed, that, | sent directors of the bank. That, in the management of 

among the documents exhibited to the committee, and| the affairs of this immense institution, now for a series of 
reported to the House, are four other cases of loans, at| nearly ten years, occasional errors of judgment, and pos- 
long credit, made by the bank. The report neither sibly ‘of inadvertence, have been committed, is doubtless 


true—in the vast multitude of relations of the bank with 
the property of the whole community, the board of di- 
rectors of the parent bank, or of some of its branches, 
have sometimes mistaken the law, and sometimes have suf- 
fered by misplaced confidence. A spirit of predeter- 
mined hostility, uncontrolled by a liberal sense of justice, 
prying for flaws, and hunting for exceptions, may gratify 
itself, and swell with exultation at its own sagacity, in dis- 
covering an error or arguing a misconstruction of powers. 
In the conduct of the present president and directors of 
the Bank of the United States, no intentional wrong and 
no important or voluntary error has been committed. He 
deems this declaration due from him to those worthy and 
respectable citizens, in the face of this House and of this 
nation, willing as he is to abide upon it the deliberate judg- 


. ; ment of aftertimes. He deems it the more imperiously 
cases--in those of the accounts of every editor of a news-| required of him as a signal vindication of the honor and 


paper, of every member of Congress, and of every per- integrity of injured and persecuted men. It has been 
son connected with the Executive Government—if the impossible for him to observe, without deep concern, the 
fact of the individual account is exhibited to the public, spirit and temper with which this investigation has been 
it is, upon the plainest principle of justice, the right of| prosecuted, particularly with regard to the president of 
the individual to have alike exhibited to the public all|the bank. As one example of which, he would call the 
the circumstances eonnected with the transactions which| attention of the House to the testimony of Reuben M. 
he may deem essential to his justification. But what is) Whitney—to the manner in which it w as produced, and 
that justification? Is it justification limited by the bound-| to the catastrophe in which it terminated. 

aries of the law’ No, that is not sufficient. The ac-} Qn the 2d of April, the chairman of the committee 
count in bank ‘™must be coupled with the conduct and! asked of them authority to issue a subpeena to summon the 
opinions of the individual, to point the finger at him, and} attendance before them of Thomas Wilson, heretofore, 
at the bank, as for dishonorable conduct and corrupt pur-| in the year 1824, a cashier of the bank, to testify as a wit- 
poses. So it was in the case of James Watson Webb and! ness. “The subscriber inquired what it was expected Mr. 
of Mordecai M. Noah. Why was it not so in other cases’| Wilson would prove; which question the chairman declin- 
Why are the names of other printers, and the amount and! ed to answer. The subscriber objected therefore to the 
the aspect of their debts to the bank, as principals or as| issuing of the subpeena, and the motion for it was, for that 
endorsers, withheld? Why are other editors, having large! day, withdrawn. 

accommodationsinthe bank, the names of their endorsers,! “The next day it was renewed, with a statement in writ- 
the character of their settlements, the present state of ing, by the chairman, of several allegations, as the subscri- 
their engagements, and a contemporaneous exposition of ber cc 
their editorial friendship or hostility to the bank, not set 
forth in all the developments of the bank debts and edito-! 
rial speculations of James Watson Webb and Mordecai! 
M. Noah? Why are not the day of an editorial discount, 
and the day of an editorial puff of panegyric, or blast of 
abuse upon the bank, brought in juxtaposition to each 


mentions the names of the individuals parties to these! 
contracts, nor the correspondence and testimony = 


to them, which were laid before the committee. The 
subscriber, approving the discretion of the majority in 
| this particular, will not deviate from the example set in 
| the report. He will barely take occasion from it to re- 
| mark, that the names of those individuals, and of their 
} accounts and transactions with the bank, cannot be 
brought before the public by the committee, without 
gross injustice. Those transactions, he is bound to be- 
lieve, were perfectly justifiable in all the parties to the 
contract; but he was under a full conviction that neither! 
he, nor the committee, had the right to inquire into 
them, whether for justification or for censure. The ob- 
jection of the subscriber is to all inquisition into motives 
for actions unforbidden by law. But in each of these four! 


ber conceived, amounting to charges against the president 
of the bank of embezzlement of the moneys of the insti- 
tution. The subscriber inquired from whom these charges 
had been received, which the chairman declined to state. 
The subscriber moved that a copy of the charges should 
be furnished to the president ofthe bank. But the paper 
was withdrawn by the chairman, and a resolution was sub- 


other, so that suspicion may yoke them together in the! 
relation of cause and effect in any other case than theirs?! 
The subscriber believed that there were other accounts 
of editors and printers with the bank exhibited to the! 
committee, which, compared with editorial lucubrations' 
in the newspapers, of the same editors, at the same times! 
with the discounts, or at the present day, would suggest 
reflections quite as edifying to the spirit of reform, as ‘the | 
debts and dissertations of James Watson Webb and Mor-'! 
decai M. Noah. The majority report has buried them | 
in oblivion. There let them remain. The subscriber 
will not disturb their repose. But he asks of the candor! 
of the community, and of the self-respect of the House, | 


stituted in its place, which was entered upon the journal 
of the committee. The objection of the subscriber to 
this course of proceeding was, at his request, entc red 
upon the journal, and at the request of the chairman an 
entry was also made of the grounds upon W hich he deem- 
ed his own course in this respect justifiable. The objec- 
tion of the subscriber was, not that the chairman had 
thought proper to listen privately to secret informers, but 
that he required the action of the committee for a call of 
testimony deeply affecting the moral character of the pre- 
sident of the bank, and yet withheld from the committee 
the name of his informant. The subpena to Mr. Thomas 
Wilson was nevertheless issued. The charges against the 


Seas the feelings of the people, that no more| president of the bank were, that Thomas Biddle, a dis- 
Fenn investigations may be instituted at the expense| tant relative of his, and one of the most eminent brokers 
of the nation, under color of an examination into the| of Philadelphia, had been in the habit, by permission of 
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the president, of taking money out of the first teller’s 
drawer, leaving in its place certificates of stock; of keep- 
ing the money an indefinite number of days, and then re- 
placing the money, and taking back his certificate of stock, 
without payment of interest upon the moneys of which 
he had the use. The quintessence of the charge was, 
the use by Mr. Thomas Biddle of the moneys of the bank 
without interest. And there was another charge, that the 
president had also been in the habit of making large dis- 
counts upon notes of Thomas Biddle without consulting 
the directors, between the discount days, and that the 
notes were entered as of the previous discount day. 

Mr. Wilson’s testimony completely disproved, so far as 
his knowledge went, both these charges. He had never 
known a single instance in which Mr. Thomas Biddle, or 
any other person, had ever been permitted by the presi- 
dent of the bank to use the moneys of the bank without 
payment of interest. 
a note of Thomas Biddle by order of the president of the 
bank, without consulting the board of directors or the 
committee duly authorized to discount. Mr. Wilson had 
been removed in a manner as inoffensive to his feelings as 
possible, from his office of cashier of the parent bank in 
1824, by being first transferred to the branch at New Or- 
leans, from which he was also afterwards removed. Pre- 
vious to his removal from the bank at Philadelphia, the 
personal intercourse between the president of the bank 
and him had not been altogether harmonious. .He had 
hinted to Mr. Reuben M. Whitney, a director then se- 
cretly unfriendly to the president, and to Mr. Paul Beck, 
a director particularly friendly to himself, that he thought 
the president had too much influence over the board of 
directors, and had spoken with disapprobation of the fact 
that Mr. Thomas Biddle had occasionally received dis- 
counts upon transferred stocks, with checks, which, at the 
end of an indefinite number of days, were taken up and 
the cash returned, with regular payment of interest, as 
upon discounted notes—the checks being entered in the 
books under the head of bills receivable. Several cases 
of this kind occurred in the months of May and June, 1824. 
Mr. Wilson’s testimony was very clear and explicit to the 
integrity of the president of the bank, and it was totally 
contradictory to the statements which the chairman had 
framed into charges from the private information which 
he had received, and the name of the informer of which 
he had declined giving to the committee. But Mr. Wil- 
son had named Mr. Paul Beck and Mr. Reuben M. Whit- 
ney, two of the directors of the bank in 1824, and to whom 
he had incidentally communicated his slight discontents at 
the period immediately before his removal. 

Mr. Beck and Mr. Whitney were summoned to appear 
and testify. The character and respectability of Mr. 
Beck are so universally known at Philadelphia, that all 
remark upon them would be superfluous. He had beena 
director of the bank in the years 1824, ’25, and ’26, and 
again in the years 1828, ’29, and ’30, and of course not 
only at the time alluded to by Mr. Wilson, but for five of 
the years which have elapsed since then, and till within less 
than two years past. Mr. Beck remembered the commu- 
nications made to him by Mr. Wilson shortly before his 
removal, and had thought them to proceed from irritation. 

He had seen no cause to doubt the correctness of the 
official conduct of the president, and has retained his per- 
fect confidence in it unimpaired to the present day. 

The testimony of Mr. Whitney was of a different cha- 
racter. This person had been a director of the bank in 
the years 1822, 23 and 724, and a very active member of 
the board. He wasa native American, but from the year 
1808 to 1816 had been a resident in Montreal, in Canada, 
during the war, by permission of the British Govern- 
ment, on his taking an oath to obey the laws of the coun- 
try, which he did not consider as an oath of allegiance; 
but he had not asked or received the permission to remain 
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in Canada from his own Government. About a year after 
the expiration of his service as a director of the bank, he 
failed in business. Of his present standing in the commy. 
nity, no evidence was taken by the committee. 

The story that Mr. Whitney told on his first examina. 
tion was, that, some time in 1824, Mr. Wilson and Mr. Ap. 
drews, then cashiers of the bank, had mentioned to him 
certain transactions in the bank in which T. and J. G. Rid. 
dle were concerned, which they were not willing should 
exist without some member of the board being informed 
of them. Upon his inquiring what they were, they re. 
plied that T. and J. G. Biddle had been in the habit of 
coming to the bank and getting money, and leaving certi. 
ficates of stock, which represented it in the first teller’s 
drawer, without paying interest, and without being enter. 
ed onthe books. That they had also stated that the 
Messrs. Biddles had had notes discounted for them by the 


He had never known a discount of | president, which were entered on the books of the preced- 


ing discount day: that upon Mr. Whitney’s asking them 
what sums there were of the kind in existence at that 
time, they went with him to the first teller’s drawer, and 
found one sum of 45,000 dollars, dated 25th May, and one 
for 24,000 dollars, dated 26th May; that they then went to 
the discount clerk’s desk, and found one note at fifteen days, 
dated 13th May, for 20,000 dollars, of T. Biddle’s, and 
one note of Charles Biddle’s, dated 21st May, at sixtcen 
days, for 38,319 dollars: that the two former sums repre- 
sented cash, and the two latter were notes which the two 
cashiers stated to him had been discounted by order of the 
president. Of all this, Mr. Whitney declared a memo- 
randum at the time had been taken by him. Such a me- 
morandum he produced, and left with the committee ona 
small slip of paper, worn out and torn, and it is among 
the papers reported by the committee; and as it formed 
the main stay of Mr. Whitney’s first testimony, a copy of 
the whole of it is here subjoined: 
** May 25, 45,000. 

s6 26, 24,000. 

May 13, 15 days $20,000 collateral. 

ss 21. C. Biddle, 38,519, 16 days 5—8 June.” 

Of the two first notes, Mr. Whitney declared, in answer 
to a leading question from the chairman, that no entry had 
been made upon the books: that he took his note of them 
from a memorandum in the teller’s drawer, and that, on 
making the discovery, he directed the officers of the bank, 
one or both the cashiers, to enter this money upon the 
books; that it was done—that he did not see it done, but 
subsequently saw on the books the entry of *¢ bills re- 
ceivable,” which he knew was the entry made by his 
order. 

He further stated that, immediately after making this 
discovery, and giving this order, he had gone into the 
president’s room, where he found him alone: that he told 
him what he had discovered and done, and requested that 
no such transaction should be repeated while he was a 
director of the institution, That the president did not 
deny the facts as he had stated them—that he colored up 
very much, and promised that no such thing should hap- 
pen again. 

This testimony appeared to be in all respects so extra- 
ordinary, and so deeply to affect the moral character of 
the president of the bank, in which the subscriber had 
been long accustomed to repose the most unbounded con- 
fidence, that he deemed it proper to trace its introduction, 
so far as possible, to its origin. As the question of the 
chairman of the committee which drew forth this test- 
mony indicated that he had previously been made acquaint- 
ed with it in detail, and as he had, on first stating his 
expectation to prove these charges, declined naming the 
witness by whom he expected to prove them, the sub- 
scriber resorted, by interrogation of the witness, to ascer- 
tain that which the chairman had declined communicating 
to the committee. He inquired of Mr. Whitney whether 
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| he had had previous communication on the subject with 
any member of the committee? What had been his mo- 
tive for giving the testimony’? Whether it had been vo- 
juntary or solicited’ To these questions he answered, 
that he had made previous communications to the chair- 
man, at his apartment, in presence of another member of 
the committee; that he had no particular, but general 
motives for giving the testimony; that he did not recol- 
lect whether it had been voluntary or asked of him; but 
upon being pressed by a further question, he answered, 

that Judge Clayton had been recommended to him by a 

letter from Mr. Benton. This disclosure was then con- 

firmed by the chairman. 

The subscriber requested that his objections to the ad- 
mission of this evidence, while: anonymous, should be 
entered on the journals of the committee, and an expla- 
natory entry was also made at the request of the chair- 
man. 

Mr. Whitney appealed with great confidence to his me- 
morandum, and to the books of the bank corresponding 
with it, to confirm his story; but there was nothing in the 
memorandum to show that it had not been taken from the 
books of the bank. There was internal evidence in the 
memorandum that it could not have been taken before 
the 25th of May; and there was evidence on the books of 

; the bank, that it was probably taken from them on the 
27th of May—that was the only day on which one of the 
books of the bank corresponded with the memorandum 
of Mr. Whitney. 
; But Mr. Whitney testified that no entries had been 
made of the certificates of stock in the teller’s drawer, 
of the two sums of 45,000 and 24,000 dollars, minuted on 
' hismemorandum, on the books, until after he had ordered 
the entries to be made; while the books of the bank proy- 
ed that entries of both those sums had been regularly 
|» made on those respective days, the 25th and 26th of May. 
Mr. Whitney’s own testimony showed that he had seen 
| the books after the entries were made, and there was no- 
thing, except his own declaration, to show that he had not 
taken his memorandum from them. 

Mr. Andrews and Mr. Wilson, the two cashiers from 
| whom Mr. Whitney alleged that he had received the first 
information of this embezzlement of the moneys of the 
bank, denied, in the most explicit and unqualified terms, 
that any such transaction had ever taken place—denied 
; not only that they had never given to Mr. Whitney such 
information as he had affirmed to have received from 
them, but the existence, at any time, of any facts which 
would have justified them in giving such information. 

Mr. Burtis, the first teller, and Mr. Patterson, the dis- 
count clerk, at whose drawers Mr. Whitney’s narrative 
represented him as having made his discoveries, and given| 
his orders for making the entries, with equally earnest as- 
severation, denied that any such transaction had ever 
taken place, so far_as they were concerned. 

The president of the bank, confronted with Whitney, 
; declared, upon oath, that there was not one word cf} 

truth in his statement of his interview with him. And} 
Mr. Whitney was left with his ragged memorandum, and 
his oath, falsified by the concurring oaths of the five indi- 
i who, with certainty of knowledge, could contra- 
dict him. 

_ Nor was this all. Mr. Whitney’s statement was con- 
fined, by the purport of his memorandum, and the con- 
text of the books of the bank, to a date of time of no! 
wider range than the 26th or 27th of May, 1824. The 
president of the bank, on a subsequent day, proved, by 
the correspondence of the bank, that, from the 22d to the| 
last day of that month, he was not at Philadelphia, but on| 
a Visi to the city of Washington, on the business of the 
bank, For these discrepancies from the testimony of Mr. 
Whitney, as upon his examination he termed them, he 
did not attempt to account. He withdrew, however, the 


statement that he had ordered the entries of the two sums 
of 45,000 and 24,000 dollars to be made uponthe books, 
and placed the affirmance in an alternative position, to 
meet the evidence as it appeared in fact upon the books. 
He now said he had ordered the entries to be made, 
or had found them already made, and confirmed them. 
But he never attempted to show to the committee whence 
or how he, as a single director, had derived the authority 
of ordering the keepers of the respective books to make 
any entry upon the books whatever; an authority which 
all the keepers of the books denied to belong to a 
director. 

The question was put to Mr. Whitney, whether, upon 
his making his discoveries, he had considered himself as 
having fully discharged his own duty, as a director, by a 
mere private expostulation with the president, without 
making known the transaction to the board of directors 
at all: to which he answered, that he had not considered 
the subject in that point of view. 

Mr. Whitney, to sustain his character, produced evi- 
dence that he had been very extensively engaged in busi- 
ness; had paid large sums for dutics on imported articles 
to the Government of the United States; that, while a 
director of the bank, he had been a very active and in- 
dustrious member of the board, and that he had been 
employed by the board in confidential trusts, which he 
had faithfully executed. As a last resort to sustain his 
charge of embezzlement against the president of the 
bank, although he admitted he had never mentioned it to 
the board of directors, he insisted that he had, soon after 
it happened, spoken freely of it to others, and particular- 
ly to Mr. Wilson Hunt, who he requested might be called, 
and who accordingly was called as a witness before the 
committee. 

Had there remained a fragment of doubt upon the 
mind of the subscriber with regard to the character of the 
testimony of Mr. Whitney before the examination of Mr. 
Hunt, it would have vanished upon hearing what he tes- 
tified. It was, that Mr. Whitney, some years since, at the 
time when he was a director of the bank, had confiden- 
tially shown him a memorandum of some loans on stocks 
which, he said, had been made to Mr. Thomas Biddle by the 
president, without the knowledge of the directors. Mr. 
Hunt thought that Mr. Whitney had further averred that 
these loans had not been entered on the books of the 
bank, but he did not recollect he had told him that he 
had ordered them to be entered on the books, and he was 
very sure he never had told him that the loans were with- 
out payment of interest. Mr. Hunt had been impressed 
with the idea, derived from Mr. Whitney’s communica- 
tions to him, that he was not friendly to the president of 
the bank; and he said he had thought them serious 
enough. But Mr. Hunt manifested astonishment at the 
very question, whether Whitney had told him that the 
loans were made without payment of interest. IIc not 
only denied that fact, but with a very natural asseveration, 
that if it had been so stated to him, it was impossible he 
should have forgotten it. 

The subscriber, in charity to the infirmities of human 
nature, would willingly believe that the testimony of Mr. 
Whitney, upon his first examination, was the result of 
self-delusions, produced by long-cherished and pampered 
suspicions of trivial error, till imagination, supplying the 
place of memory, had swoln them into imputations of em- 
bezzlement and fraud. Mr. Whitney had been stimulated 
to bear testimony against the bank from abroad. The 
more aggravated the charges which he could bring to 
bear on public opinion against the president of the 
bank, the fairer would be the prospect of success in 
defeating the renewal of the charter, and the more accept- 
able to the spirit of party would be the service he night 
render by the testimony he should give. ‘The defaced 
and tattered memorandum, taken in years long past from 
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the books, would give a sort of mysterious pre-emption | in its place, for a few days, until the brokers, agents for 
right of credibility to any colorable detail of circumstan-| the bank, restored the cash, took back their certificates of 
tial narrative to be connected with it. The instinct of ca-|stock, and paid interest for the cash they had received 
lumny is inventive of details, precisely because details| for every day during which it had been withdrawn. ; 
make their way most easily to the credit of the hearer;} This complicated character of the pecuniary operations 
and it has long been remarked by keen observers of hu-| between the house of Thomas Biddle & Co. as brokers, 
man action, that he who accustoms himself to make a|and the bank, must also be remembered in considerin 
truant of his memory, is oftentimes the first to credit his}the very large amount of their notes discounted at the 
own lie. Whether it was so with Mr. Whitney, the sub-|bank. ‘They might appear on the books of the bank jp. 
scriber cannot undertake to say with certainty; but cer-|debted to it for the amount of a million, when their req} 
tain it is that an affirmation most material, and most con-|debt might not amount to a thousand dollars—the mone 
fidently made, in the first examination of Mr. Whitney, | for which they appeared indebted being only the sums re. 
that the notes which he had discovered in the teller’s|quisite to pay for the bills purchased for the bank itself 
drawer had not been entered on the books when he dis-| In reviewing the whole investigation by the committee 
covered them, and that they were so entered by his direc-| of the transactions between the Bank of the United States 
tion, was retracted by himself after it had been blasted|and the brokers, there is one consideration which most 
by the production of the entries upon the face of the| forcibly struck the mind of the subscriber, and which he 
books themselves. Yet the retraction itself was not frank|thinks pre-eminently worthy of the consideration of Con. 
and candid. It was by assuming an alternative, which, | gress, and of the nation.. The charge of favoritism to cer. 
while it abandoned all pretence of sustaining the fact, was|tain brokers, of connivance with them to speculate and 
yet unwilling to abandon the offensive imputation. When| prey upon the public interests for purposes of usury and 
the impossibility of his pretended interview with the pre-| extortion, formed avery prominent item in the original re. 
sident, of rebuke on the part of Whitney, and of tacit] solutions of the chairman ofthe committee upon which this 
confession and blushing promise of future amendment on| investigation was instituted: It was one of those charges 
the part of Mr. Biddle, was demonstrated by the presi-| which, in its essential nature, imported, not simple inad- 
dent’s absence from Philadelphia at the time, Mr. Whit-| vertence, indiscretion, error of judgment, or mismanage- 
ney was not prepared with any substituted invention of| ment in the president and directors of the bank, but the 
details to supply its place. He admitted that there was a! sordid peculations of a swindler. It was impossible that 
discrepancy between this demonstration and his previous| those charges should be true, if the president of the Bank 
asseverance, but he neither attempted to reconcile them, | of the United States was a man of common honesty. 
nor to fortify his own statement by explanation or com-| There was no sparing of commentary upon the scanty 
mutation of its terms. His dishonored memorandum | coincidence of facts which the proposer of the resolution 
found no endorsement for the honor of the drawer. was willing to consider as giving sufficient color to the 
Other charges of partiality by the president of the bank, | charge to entitle it to the honor of an inquiry. That there 
in behalf of his distant relatives, Thomas Biddle & Co., had| had been, and still were, large dealings between the bro- 
also been scattered abroad upon no better foundation than] kers and the bank, was sufficiently notorious. That the 
the fact that Thomas Biddle & Co. are, and have for years} bank and the brokers had competitors, rivals, and ene- 
been among the brokers of the first eminence and most| mies, whose rancor was sharpened by all the stimu!ants of 
extensive business at Philadelphia, or in the Union. That | avarice and ambition, was not less apparent. ‘These pas- 


their transactions of business have been and are every year} sions never fuil to have watchful opservers in their train. 
to the amount of many millions. That their deposites in| Whispers, it now appears, had been in circulation even 
bank have been to similar amount, and that they have oc-/ from the year 1824, ripening for a term of seven years into 
casionally been responsible to the bank for more than aj rumors of combined and concerted frauds, and embezzle- 
million of dollarsat once. Brokers of this description are, | ment of the funds of the bank to the private purposes of 
to all essential purposes, bankers themselves, as a bank, | the president of the bank, and the principal brokers of 
in the plenitude of its power and operations, is but a bro- Philadelphia. What was their foundation? Extensive 
keruponalarge scale. Among the transactions of Messrs. | dealings between the bank and the brokers—of course, 
Thomas Biddle & Co. with the bank, there was a depo-| very large discounts to the brokers. Interest to the 
site made by them to a considerable amount, upon which, | amount of a few hundred dollars once or twice allowed 
by agreement, an allowance was once for a short time| for the use of money by the bank to the brokers. Cash 
made to them for interest. It appeared, upon explana-| taken out of the bank by the brokers for a few days upon 
tion, that the money thus deposited was in the possession of | deposite of stock left in its place. Enormous loans to the 
Thomas Biddle & Co. as agents of a certain foreign Go-| brokers, sometimes even at a rate of interest less than six 
vernment, and that the pressure on the money market was|per cent. ayear. Superadded to all which, the name of 
very great. That the use of the money for the time du- | the president of the bank was Biddle. The name of the 
ring which the interest was allowed, would have been of; supposed accomplice broker was Biddle, and they were 
more value to them than that interest; and the bank having | descended from one great grandfather. To the suspicions 
urgent occasion for the use of the money, the interest|of awakened jealousy here were abundant elements for 
upon it for a few weeks was allowed, asa consideration for|the most nauseous compound of fraud and corruption. 
its being left in bank for employment there, instead of| Secret communications are accordingly made to the pro- 
being withdrawn for the use of the depositors. It was/| poser of the resolution for inquiry, and with a predisposi- 
substantially a loan for atime, the principal profit of which | tion of hostility to the bank, a plausible denunciation of 
was on the side of the bank, and in which the allowance | guilt and dishonor on the part of the president of the bank 
of interest was not equivalent to the profit which Thomas | assumes the formidable aspect of a public accusation, and 

siddle & Co. would have realized from the same money |invokes the sanction of a legislative investigation. Had 
by withdrawing it. As in the cases of moneys paid out to|the reflection once occurred, that to all these great ope- 
them from the teller’s drawer, upon equivalent deposites|rations between the brokers and the bank, the Govern- 
of stocks transferred, it was done for transactions in which | ment itself was a party, though unseen, the mystery would 
the Biddles were purchasing bills for the bank, acting, | have been explained, without needing a resort to the inju- 
not for themselves, but as agents for the bank. In such/}rious suspicion that a man honored annually by a se ries of 
cases the cash was wanted to pay for the bills purchased. | re-elections to a station of high trust and confidence, was 
The brokers not having the cash on hand, received it from | reducing himself to the level of a common counterfeiter of 
the bank itself, leaving United States’ stocks of equal value | coins. The subscriber believes that suspicion, though a 
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necessary auxiliary to the faithful discharge ofa public trust, | 
should itself be trusted with great reserve. A man, conscious! 
himself of integrity of purpose, should not readily admit 
into his mind the belief that others are reckless and un- 


principled. Above all, does he believe that a man of hon- 
est and candid mind, who has been induced by false re-| 
presentations to admit and to countenance imputations| 
upon the honor of another, owes him, when disabused by 
the evidence of unquestionable testimony, the signal repa- 
ration of a candid acknowledgment of error. He never 
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tion, which those individuals had not an equal right to ex- 
ercise over the committee and every one of its members 
in return. What motive, for example, could impel a mem- 
ber of the committee to call in exercise all the power of 
Congress to suppress the publication of essays or specu- 
lations favorable to the bank in newspapers? Would not 
the editor of a newspaper thus inculpated have the same 
right to inquire into the motives of the committee-man? 
If, peradyenture, he should have been in the habit of mak- 
ing free use of the press to assail and discredit the bank, 


for a single instant believed that those dishonorable impu-| would not this struggle to deprive the bank of self-defence 
tations upon the president of the bank were founded in| through the medium of the press, be attributed to the de- 
truth; but when he found them embodied in the positive] sire of having the monopoly of that powerful engine to 
declarations of a witness upon oath, and fortified by a bold) himself? Would it not argue a consciousness of weak- 
exhibition of a contemporaneous memorandum, and a con-} ness in the appeals to public opinion against the bank, if, 
fident appeal to the books of the bank, he scarcely dared/ to sustain the charges against it, there should be an at- 
to indulge the expectation that this desperate lunge against] tempt to suppress all the means of self-defence? The 
acitizen of unsullied honor could have met so immediate! freedom of the press, in the language of party spirit, means 
and so total a discomfiture. {the unlicensed use of that instrument for itself to assail, 
The exploration of the accounts of members of Con-| and a total interdiction of its use to the adversary for de- 
gress and officers of the Government with the bank, came, | fence. And singular, indeed, would be the section of a 
in the opinion of the subscriber, under the same category | charter to a bank which would leave it open to every shaft 
as those of editors of newspapers. ‘The resolution of the} of slander, and deprive it of all possible means of repel- 
House of Representatives authorized the examination by/j ling the assault. 
the committee of the books, only as evidences of the pro-} Among the useless, and worse than useless, inquisitions 
ceedings of the corporation. into which the majority of the committee thought them- 
The questions for the committee, were: Had they vio-| selves justified in descending, were imputations of politi- 
lated the charter? Had they violated any law of the land?) cal misconduct in certain officers of the branch bank at 
lo these inquiries they were limited, and upon these alone | Norfolk, in Virginia. Articles of complaint, as grievous 
could they with propriety report. jand perhaps as numerous as those of the chairman of this 
Asan exemplification of the odious nature of further) committee against the president and directors at Philadel- 
inquisitions, the subscriber will only mention the case of} phia, had been laid before that board against the president 
the members of Congress who, during the present ses-|and cashier at Norfolk by a person who had been one of 
sion, have received the compensation for their public ser-| the directors of that branch. A long and patient investi- 
vice from the branch bank at Washington in advance of| gation of those charges had been made by the board at 
the passage of the general apppropriation act. This is} Philadelphia, and one of their cashiers had been sent to 
one of the favors to members of Congress, equivalent to a| make a thorough examination of all the facts of the case 
loan without interest to each member of the amount of| upon the spot itself. The charges had been found totally 
money which he thus receives from the time of his receiv-| destitute of foundation, and there was among the archives 
ing it until the appropriation act shall have become a law. | ofthe bank a voluminous correspondence, which was all 
Its aggregate amount from the commencement of the ses-| submitted to the examination of the committee. To give 
sion to this day, in payments to members of Congress, and| the House a faint idea of the extent of this inquiry, it may 
the executive officers, falls little short of four hundred} be sufficient to say that the whole controversy respecting 
thousand dollars. The amount of interest that would have | the accounts of alate navy agent at Norfolk, andthe pam- 
rerued to the bank had interest been paid by each indi-| phleteering and newspaper war between that officer and 
vidual member, would have exceeded three thousand dol-| one of the auditors of the treasury, were among the sim- 
lars. The subscriber himself is not without doubts of the} plest ofits elements. After plunging for a series of days 
propriety of this indulgence, and confidently avers that| into these mysteries, almost deep enough for every mem- 
othing which the investigation of the committee has dis-| ber of the committee to take his side upon two or three 
overed in the proceedings of the president and directors] by-gone contested elections at Norfolk; after plodding 
f the bank is of a more questionable character. The|over manuscript volumes of acrimonious bitterness from 
ember who receives his pay in advance of the appropri-|the most pertinacious of complainants; after examining 
tion, does not indeed receive it in advance of the service} the long protracted correspondence both of that complain- 
which entitles him to it. But where is the law authoriz-|ant and of the inculpated officers of the Norfolk branch 
g the bank to make the payment? The member who| with the board at Philadelphia, and the cashier who had 
receives the money is only accessory to the payment by | made the investigation at Norfolk; after giving the com- 
bank, and there is many a member of this House, who, | plainant himself the trouble of repairing to Philadelphia 
n voting for this investigation, little imagined that his own | to sustain his charges, and try over again criminations and 
ime would be returned among the members of Congress|recriminations, which a judicial tribunal, after summoning 
ceivers of special favors from the bank. Many a mem-|half the inhabitants of the borough of Norfolk, and sub- 
er, Who, perhaps, has received the favor without know-|jecting them to an endless list of interrogatories and cross- 
ig it, yet is obnoxious in principle to the charge in the|examinations, would scarcely have been competent to 
original resolution offered by the chairman of the commit-| solve; after the consumption of several days in these in- 
tee, quite as obnoxious to the imputation of impure mo- | quiries, the last result of which must, under any possible 
tives in the bank, as the bank can be made by all their | termination of their investigation, have left them precisely 
transactions with editors of newspapers or printers, James | Ww here they began, the majority of the committee conclud- 
Watson Webb and Mordecai M. Noah included. led to desist from what the subscriber believed the com- 
One great and insurmountable objection to the right| mittee ought never to have undertaken, and what the 
nd justice of entering into a scrutiny of motives for pro-|chairman reports ‘they have been compelled to abandon 
edings not forbidden by any law, was that the committee | for want of time.” 
ld exercise no censorial power of that nature over the} The complaints made against the president of the bank 
president, directors, and officers of the bank, or, at all|at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in the summer of 1829, 
vents, over individuals having dealings with that institu-}and the correspondence between the board at Philadel- 
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phia and the late Secre taries of the Treasury ond lof War, | session of the chairman of the committee, to seattle him 
form a portion of the documents relating to the books and prepare his report, and the subscriber has not eve n see 
proceedings of the bank, called for by the committee, and/a considerable portion of them. He will confine himself, ea 
communicated to them. They are not noticed in the re-| therefore, to those which have been noticed in the 1 aero 
port of the chairman, but, in the opinion of the subscrib-| of ~ chairman and majority of the committee. 

er, are more deserving of the attention of Congress, and . The charge of usury, as having been taken some tey 
of the nation, than any other part of the papers commented | years since by the branch bank at Lexington, as sct f rth 


evera 


poses 0 
had not 
were st 














upon in vhe report. An effort, very thinly veiled on the |in the case of the Corporation against Owens and others, nea 
part of two of the Executive De partments ‘of the General reported in the second volume of Peters’s Re ports of ren a 
Government, to exercise a control, political and pecuniary, | Cases argued and adjudged in the Supreme Court of {| dl < 7 
over the proceedings of the bank and its branches--a con- | United § States, was one of those upon which the chai rma joe ve 
trol highly exceptionable in principle, and even contrary | of the committee had largely expatiated in his specches, peste 
to law—appears to him to be fully disclosed in those | at the time when he brox vht forward his resoluti mn f it a 
papers. He will not permit himself to inquire into the vestigation. No information varying the state of t oe : 
motives of the agents in those transactions. It is sufficient] as they were then explained, was obtained by the comm’ oe 
for the prot tection of the public interest that the projected|tee. “It was then sufficiently shown, that in all. . shee 
encruachments of power were disconcerted and laid aside. transactions of this case there had been neither usury, perso 
Among the objects of investigation authorized by the] nor any thing resembling usury, on the part of the bank eae 
majority of the committee, tr anscen ling, in the opinion of} That it was a case in which the bank had not donc, . _ 
the subscriber, the powers delegated tothem by the reso-| had suffered, grievous wrong. A transaction in whi rh a 
lution of the House, and therefore unwarranted and im-|the subseriber has no hesitation in saying that, if the ps rae 
proper, were six sets of interrogatories, amounting in all|ties had been on both sides individuals, the plea uy f ar 
to one hundred and sixty-one questions, addressed by one} which the defendants extricated themselves from the ¢ a ve 
member of the committee to the president of the bank, gagements which they had contracted, would have be hal 
never subinitted to the committee for their consideration, |jp nowise er editable to them. W ith 
but drawn up, a large portion of them, after the commit-| The bank had discounted a promissory note of Ow: : 
tee had closed their examinations at Phi ladetphia, and | for five t thousand dollars, upon which the other defendant al a 
after the subscriber had returned to Washington, and] were joint signers with him. a a 
resumed his seat inthe House. They rem nded him of For this note Owens received the sum of five th aaa 
certain popular works of instructi on for children, in which | dollars in notes of the bank of Ke ntucky, promising to pay Court 
universal or particular histories, or abstruse and profound] the same sum in specie in three ye: ars from the date of: Limsel 
sciences, are taught by question and answer. The sub- note. At that time the notes of the bank of Kentuc! Fcienc 
scriber has found many of them, upon perusal, passing] were depreciated, and purchasable in market at a d doubt: 
his powers of comprehe nsion, but they appear to comprise | count of fifty- ra per cent. Owens received them at i th 
a compendium of political economy, and the skeleton of a] the ir nominal value, and promised ¥ payment for the ‘ig . 
profound dissertation upon coins, currency, paper credit, | speci e three years after date. T . notes had been ae 
circulation, and banking. The subser ber cannot withhold] ceived by the Lexington branch at their nomi: * v: ‘oct 1 
his admiration from the comprehensive views : and profound | ; und pa atl for Government deposites To them they ae 
knowledge of the subject discovered in those imnquiri ics, | equivale “nit to specie. Within six months after the tra ae in 
and believes that satistact« ry answers to them m gt ht fort n| action, they recovered their nominal value. Had t a thu 
«x very useful second, the nigh somewhat larex r volume, tol Lexington branch retained them, they would ha : ad 
the legisl ative and documentary history of t Bank of the | repaid at tl wir full value, with lawful interest, ti mt th ne 
United States, compiled by the indef: ‘gable: researc! hand | of payment. ‘Fhey never received one dollar of u a C 
industry of the Clerk of the House of Re presentatives and] interest upon them—never one dollar more than was “t we 
his associate. But a large portion of the questions m ight, ally paid to the holder of them by the bank of Kentucky, ; tht 
with more propriety, be addressed in a circular to the} | fro n which they had issued. The money was equ vale oneal 
presidents of all the banks in the Roe quarters of the | spec ie to Owens himself, at the time when he re is lit, ml ea 
globe, than to the president of the 7B k of the United! and he paid with it debts of his own at their nominal val th 
States. And it may be de val sted whether, of many of the But the branch at Lexington, in the case before t . ‘a 
inquiries, a convention of all the bankers a the world! court, was, as many a suitor besides has oa n, of the 
would not be reduced to the necess:ty of leaving them as) victim of a special plea and demurrer. The plea set loin’ 
they found them—to be solved only by the inge nuity or) by the defendants to es ape the payment of an hi teulee 


sagacity of their author. The subscriber objected to them| debt, set forth, not that the notes of the Kentucky 














1e 
as they were presented in clusters; not but that some of| were of less value tha in specie to the branch at Li ex ngton, { 8 
the questions might be within the compass of the powers] the loaner; not that they were of less value than 5] t nie 
and duties of the committee, but that they were buried in Owens, the borrower and receiver; not that, at the t B by th 
such a mass of hete rogeneous ms utter, that it would have/ when the note was made payable, they were of less va! prem 
occupied the committee to the last moment of their happi-| than specie even in the open m arket, but that, at the t s inthe 
ly limited time to extract the pertinent matter from its when the note of Owens was dietounl ed, the no to 
encasement. -The subscriber believed it quite unjustifia-) Kentuc ky bank were generally depreci: ited-—s0 that t bee 
ble, under the authority of the committce, to make of this! hundred dollars thereof, nomi nally, were of the curre Th 
inquiry a general disput: ation upon bankin value of only fifty-four dollars. To this plea of g ve di 

Upon the mass of documents and tal Seale ur statemcnts, | depreciation, and current value, there was, perhaps inc B Court 
collected by the committee, and reported to the House, | t ously, what the lawyers calla demurrer on the part 0 able 
the subscriber has so imperfect a knowledge that he can’ the b: ank; which demurrer, according to the pract ea 
form no distinctive opinion. He has never had access to judicial courts, preclude s the party fro n the beneutol sce] 
the greater part of them. They were called for by reso- any other fa cts than those spec ally set forth in the | ane 
lutions submitted by the chairman and one or two other Spec ial pleading has long been known amol g the pt i. 
members of the committee, without disclosing the objects! tioners of the law as the science of spreading snares 10! tutes 
which it was expected they would elucidate. Most of the unwary; ‘and so odious has it become, from th ider 
the time, while the committee were at Philadelphia, quency with which it is thereby made to operate u j - t 
was consumed in the compilation of them by the officers that, in many States of this Union, legislative acts hay the fi 
of the bank. Whien collected, they remained in the pos- abolished it altogethe r, by providing that in all case ata 
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evera defendant shall be at liberty to take the gencral; In onc of the precedents 
issue, and give all special matter in evidence under it. 


cited by Judge Johnson, the 
In court is said to have observed, “ there is nothing immoral 
this case, however, the general issue did not suit the pur-/in this transaction, but it is against a prohibitory statute.” 
poses of the defendants. They could not aver that they ‘This remark was not wholly applicable to the case of the 
had not made the promise to pay the money for which they) Bank of the United States against Owens and others. 
were sued by the bank. They could not deny that the Of that transaction it could not be said there was nothing 
Kentucky bank notes had been to the borrower and to the | in it immoral. There was something in it profoundly im- 
lenders equivalent to so much silver. They could not! moral, though not onthe part of the bank. Even the 
deny that, long before the note became payable, the Ken-} violation of the prohibitory statute was an inference against 
tucky bank notes had recovered their full value. Owens) the fact, from the confession implied in a demurrer. The 
himself had not the face to join in the plea; but the joint) bank was first debarred from the recove ry of a just debt, 
signers of his note, finding it more convenient to charge the jand then branded with usury upon the plea of general de- 
bank with usury than to fulfil their engagements, screen-| preciation and current value of the notes of the bank of 
ed themselves from performance by this plea of general! Kentucky, when, in fact, there was not a cent of usury 
depreciation, and current value, and by averring im their/ taken, or even reserved. : 
special plea, contrary to the fact, that there had been a] The subscriber, however, cannot suppress his surprise 
corrupt and unlawful agreement between the bank and) that this case should have been selected, and should now 
themselves, that the bank should receive more than lawful] be persisted in, as the head and front of the offences of 
interest upon the loan to Owens. It was no such thing.| the Bank of the United States. Not alone because, upon 
‘here had been no such corrupt agreement; but the bank, a thorough examination of the facts, as they appear upon 
by demurring to the plea, deprived itself of the means of] the face of the report, it is the scttled conviction of his 
disproving that allegation, and, upon that state of things, | mind that, throughvat the whole of this transaction, the bank 
the decision of the case, by a bare and doubting majority| was the innocent and deeply injured party—-not alone be- 
fthe judges of the Supreme Court, was against the bank.} cause he deems it would be the summit of injustice to hold 
With the utmost deference for the opinions of that court, | the Bank of the United States responsible in its charter for 
the subscriber believes they never gave a judgment of|an unlucky demurrer pleaded seven years ago in a suit 
less authority than in this identical case. The judges of} brought by the branch at Lexington against delinquent 
the circuit court for the district of Kentucky had differed] debtors, but because, setting aside all those considera- 
in opinion upon the case. The judgment of the Supreme! tions, and supposing even the president and directors of 
Court was delivered by Judge Johnson, who declared|the parent bank culpable of all the mistakes in pleading 
himself to have entertained very serious doubts of the suf-| of the branch at Lexington, this transaction is of ten years’ 
ficiency of the averments in the plea. After stating those] standing. If usury there were, it was the usury, not of 
doubts, he adds, **I. am content, however, to unite with| Nicholas Biddle and the directors of 1832, but of Langdon 
the three of my brethren who make up the majority on} Cheves and the directors of 1822. The contract was made 
this point, in holding the averments to be sufficient, be-]in May of that year. From the endorsement upon the 
suse, in a considerable dearth of authorities on this sub-} note, then made by an illustrious citizen of Kentucky, and 
ject, I find it decided in the case of Bolton vs. Durham, | one of the most distinguished lawyers of the Union, (Mr. 
n Croke’s Reports, Cro. Eliz. 642, that the confession of] Clay,) it is clear that there was nothing, in his opinion, in 
the quo animo implied in a demurrer will affect a case] the transaction, which could expose it to the charge of 
with usury, when a very similar case in the same book,|usury. ‘The subscriber sees nothing in it of that nature 
in Which the plaintiff had traversed the plea, was left to} now. It was undoubtedly considered in the same light by 
the jury with a favorable charge.” Benningfield vs. Ash-| the then president of the bank, Mr. Cheves, to whose 
ley, Cro. Eliz. 741. Here then Judge Johnson declares] opinions upon other points regarding the administration 
that after very serious doubts he was content to unite with] of the affairs of the bank, so much deference is shown in 
is three brothers to made up a majority against the bank, | the report of the majority of the committee, that the sub- 
ecause he found in an old reporter of the time of Queen] scriber thinks he might well have been spared this impu- 
Elizabeth, that the confession of the quo animo, (that is,| tation of being accessory to a ‘usurious contract of the 
fthe alleged but fictitious corrupt agreement,) implied! branch at Lexington, and of having permitted it to be con- 
:ademurrer, made that usury, which, by the authority] summated without censure or animadversion. 
of the very same book, would not have beenusury ifthe} The next charge upon which the majority of the com- 
laintiff had traversed the plea, that is, had denied and] mittee have deemed it within their competency to report, 
lered in issue the pretended corrupt agreement. If,| is that relating to the issuing of the branch drafts or notes. 
ien, the branch at Lexington, instead of demurring, had Upon this subject, there was nothing of any moment for 
traversed the plea of the defendants, that is, if they had] the investigation of the committee to discover. Their 
od existence, the causes in which they originated, and the 
purposes which they were intended to answer, had all 
becn disclosed upon returns already made by the presi- 
dent of the bank to inquiries instituted by this and the 
‘d to perform their lawful engagement, instead of evading} other House of Congress. They had been issued, not 
t by stigmatizing themselves with corruption. hastily, but after deliberate advisement with regard to 
The subscriber will pursue no further this analysis of| their legality, sanctioned by the written opinions of three 
the decision of a majority of the judges of the Supreme] of the most eminent counsel, learned in the law, in the 
Court of the United States. In cases where that vene-| United States. All the facts leading to a just estimate of 
able tribunal is at liberty to harmonize in judgment with|their expediency were well known. They were substi- 
he award of moral sensibility, there is none to whose} tuted for small notes, signed by the president and cashier 
discernment and discrimination he would bow with more! of the parent bank, of which it was impossible for them 
espectful deference. But, in the review of judicial de-| to supply sufficient numbers for the necessary circulation 
sions upon contracts avoided by pleas of usury or sta-|of the country. The report of the majority of the com- 






ton 


ned 


nied the existence of the corrupt agreement averred 
y the defendant, but which had never existed, the Su- 
preme Court would have decided that there was no usury 
n the case, and the defendants would have been compel- 


‘utes of limitation, there would be always found a ‘*con-! mittee states, much in detail, the repeated and earnest ap- 
iderable dearth of authorities” in the English report-| plications of the president and directors of the bank to 
's, traced back even to the age of Elizabeth, in which) Congress for an additional authority to the presidents and 


the fiat of the law has been in unison with the dictate of| cashiers of the several branches to sign the notes issued 
ce. 


|by those branches. It does not appear that this request 
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was ever denied by Congress, after deliberation. In one}of all human legislation. 


instance, at least, there was a report of aselect committee 
of the House of Representatives, in fayor of the appoint- 
ment of signers to the notes of the bank; but the spirit 
which, in the halls of legislative power, so often defeats 
by procrastination that which it cannot reasonably reject, 
had always succeeded in arresting the action of Congress 
upon this proposal. But the power which was ade- 
quate to withhold the means of furnishing, in this form, 
uniform currency for circulation, could neither supply 
its place, nor suppress the constantly recurring ,want 
of it, in the intercourse of business between the different 
parts of the country. The solicited power was never de- 
nied, but it was never granted; and the omission to grant 
it had the effect of demal. ‘The want of circulating cur- 
rency, equivalent to specie, continued with increasing 
pressure upon the people, and especially at the locations 
of the Southern and Western branches of the bank. An 
expedient was at last resorted to, which, without trans- 
cending the limits of the charter, effected the same pur- 


ble at the branches, underthe signature of their presidents 


mited States. 


Nothing is more clearly est, 
blished by the universal experience of mankind, than the 
impotence of despotism itself to control the value of th 
precious metals. Every attempt to exercise such auth 

rity bears upon its face the stamp of injustice. Charles 
XIl, of Sweden, once transmitted a message to the Senat 
of the kingdom, that he wou'd send to govern them oy 
of his boots. The same monarch successively issued eich 
or ten copper counters, each of about the weight of half 
a cent, and deereed that they should pass-for Swedish si 
ver dollars. His own creditors were compelled to receiv; 
them; but to pass them off upon others, at the same rate, 
was beyond his power. With two metallic legal tender: 
of different intrinsic value, the bank, like ‘every other 
corporation or individual, has the option, and always wil! 
make the option, to pay in the tender of lowest valu 
Their debtors, having the same option, will as universal; 
pay the corporation in the same tender of lowest yah 

To forbid the bank from receiving foreign silyer or cd 
mestic gold coins at an advance, would be to expel then 


forbid the bank from paying them at an advance, would 


poses which would have been accomplished by notes paya- orb as special deposites, forever from their vaults. 1 


and cashiers. It was, that they should be authorized by 
the directors of the parent bank to draw notes or drafts 
upon the bank, payable only there. That this expedient 
was warranted by law, has been settled by solemn deci- 
sion in the circuit court of the United States. It had pre- 
viously received the sanction of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. An obvious remark upon it is, that its success 
depended upon the extensiveness and universality of the 
credit of the bank. The drafts, though payable only at 
the bank in Philadelphia, circulated as specie in every 
part of the country. But for that credit they could not 
have circulated at all, or only as depreciated currency. 
They have answered an exceedingly useful purpose, and 
proved a great public convenience in the transaction of 
business, and the circulation of exchanges throughout the 
Union. Under management always prudent and cautious, 
no serious inconvenience would be anticipated from them. 
But it is not to be disguised that they offer facilities and 
temptations for improvident and excessive issues. ‘The 
bill reported by the Committee of Ways and Means, for 
rechartering the Bank of the United States, proposes to 
prohibit the issuing of these branch drafts, but to autho- 
rize the presidents and cashiers of the branches to sign 


bills payable at their respective offices only. The want of 


a circulating currency will not be so effectually supplied 
by this process, as by that now in use; but it will be more 
invariably safe to the bank itself. It is understood to be 
more acceptable to the president and directors, and the 
subscriber is willing that it should be substituted for the 


practice now established, from which, however, he per-|ncither of whom can with propriety be said to obtain any 


ceives not that any serious public injury has yet resulted. 
That it is justifiable under the charter, he has no doubt. 


mittee, from the bill of indictment of the chairman, is, 


be prohibition ever to issue them atalf. They are coy 
modities in the market, which will be bought and sold 


all the brokers and State banks in the Union, whethe 


bought and sold by the Bank of the United States or not 
The participation of that bank in the traffic, far fro) 
tending to disturb the legal value of the coin, and rend 
that portion of the metallic currency uncertain and flucti 


ating, has a tendency directly the reverse. } 


the bank from making an allowance of advance upor 
Spanish dollars, would be a prohibition to import specie, 


consisting of that coin, atall. Then, either it would | 
imported, to the same extent, by other institutions 

individual traders, or there would be a deficiency in th 
jsupply of specie. In the former case, the fluctuation j 


the value of that kind of specie would be neither mor 


nor less than it is; and, in the latter, it would be m 
greater. 

The fourth charge reported by the majority of t! 
committee, is that of selling ‘‘stock obtaimed from G 
vernment under special acts of Congress.” 

In this, asin many other parts of the report, the 


scriber has had occasion to regret the want of precisio: 


in the statement of the charge. Here almost every wo! 
in which the charge is conveyed is remarkable for 
looseness and indefiniteness of meaning. 
ample, under the denomination of ‘* stock obtained fro 
Government,” would naturally understand the evicd 
lof a loan made to the Government by the bank itself’ | 
the contract of loan, there must be a debtor and credit 


jthing from the other. In the use of ambiguous languag 


there isalways danger of ambiguity of conception. | 
The next charge adopted by the majority of the com-|this case, if the bank obtained steck from the Gover 


ment, it was because the Government obtained mx 


that the president and directors of the bank have been|from the bank. The loans could not have been mad 


guilty of the crime of receiving and paying Spanish dol-|out special authority by act of Congress, and that author 
lars, and even our.own gold coins, at their intrinsic value, |ty was expressly given. 


The bank is prohibited f 


which is higher than that conferred upon them by statute. | pure hasing any public debt whatsoever, but it is not | 
The objection is, that these are not technically called | hibited from selling any certificate of public debt, w! 


bullion; and there seems to be anargument.in the report, |it may lawfully possess. 
that to give or receive more for foreign coin, or for do-|which the report of the majority of the committee refers 


mestic coined gold, than their value as established by law, ithe stock which represented the moneys borrowed 


is unlawful. 
the merit of novelty--to him, at least, it is new. 


whether bullion or coin, shall be seven or eight per cent 


higher than the relative value assigned to them by statute, |hibited the bank from selling them. 


This argument, the subscriber believes, has|made transferable by the very acts of Congress w! 
So long |authorized the loans. 
as the proportional value in the market of gold to silver, |transferable upon their face, and neither that act 


no! 
. charter of the bank, nor any other law of the land, | 
If the object of | 





while both shall be legal tenders; so long as Spanish or {argument of the majority report upon this charge 


Mexican dollars shall contain more pure silver than the 
coinage of our own mint, so long will the coin of highes 


intrinsic value be bought and sold as commodities, in spite bank from selling the certificates of the stock of auth 


> jurge that, in the new charter which may be grant 
t the bank, a clause should be introduced to prohibit 


To prohibit 








Who, for ey 


With regard to the loans t 


The bank received the certificates 
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rized loans by the bank to the Government, it is obvious} perty of the stockholders. For such expenditures, the 
that such a clause would be precisely equivalent to a pro-| board of directors at Philadelphia could have no imagina- 
yjsion that the bank should never loan to the Government|ble motive other than that of promoting the interest of 
at all: forit is clear that Congress could lay no other com-| their stockholders, and making their funds more available. 
petitor with the bank for the loan under the same restric-| With regard to the building of houses, the majority re- 
tion; nor could the bank, under such a restriction, ever} port quotes the restriction in the charter upon the holding 
enter into competition with other proposers for the loan lof real estate by the bank. The corporation is permitted 
not so restricted. Among the great public benefits of ajto hold lands, tenements, and hereditaments, bona fide 
national bank, with a capital proportioned to the extent| mortgaged to it by way of security, or conveyed to it in 
of its operations, the subscriber considers this very facility | satisfaction of debts previously contracted in the course of 
furnished to the Government of contracting loans upon |its dealings, or purchased at sales upon judgments obtain- 
moderate terms, as the exigencies of the public interest)ed for such debts. It is not alleged that the bank holds 
may require, holds a conspicuous rank. He believes those | one acre more of land than is thus allowed by law. But 
very loans to which the majority report refers, to be signal |the majority report seems to consider the restriction as 
examples of the benefit of the bank tothe nation. He |affecting not only the quantity of lands which they might 


‘s well assured, that if, at the time when those loans were jhold, but the right of improving that which was their 
contracted, there had been no national bank, the loans 


own—the common proprietary right. If there had been 
must have been made upon terms much more burden-jany manifestation of a desire on the part of the corpora- 
some to the borrowers, while the public treasury would tion to increase the quantity of their lands, tenements, and 
have lost all the profit of the participation in the loan to}hereditaments, permanently held, the subscriber would 
the nation as stockholders of one-fifth of the capital of the |have been among the first to censure their design, and the 
bank. readiest to restrain them from the indulgence of sucha 
The fifth and sixth subjects of charges, considered by |desire by law. But almost all these lands were held in 
the majority report as amounting to violations of the char-|one place—Cincinnati, in the State of Ohio. They had, 
ter, come within the purview of one and the same princi-|according to the declaration of the president of the bank, 
ple. They consist of expenditures made by authority of|come into their possession strongly against their own in- 
the president and directors of the bank for the purposejclinations. He stated, and it appears to be perfectly na- 
of improving and of adding value to the real estate, of}tural, that all the lands which came into their hands were 
which, in the course of their business, they have become |considered by them as incumbrances; that their design 
lawfully possessed. There are two donations of $1,500} was to dispose of them as speedily as they possibly could. 
each to turnpike road companies—some appropriations | That for this purpose they had erected a small number of 
for canal basins—for building of six warehouses, and per-| houses, to make both the land on which ‘they stood, and 
haps some other houses. ~ There appears to be in the|the adjoining lands, more easily and more freely saleable. 
principle of these charges something of an instinctive |'The buildings were also erected, partly by contributions, 
aversion tointernal improvements—a sentiment with which jin labor and materials, by debtors to the bank, who had 
the subscriber must disclaim all sympathy whatever. The no other means of payment. ‘The advantage of all this 
majority report presents the donations to the two turnpike | was principally to the stockholders of the bank; and the 
road companies as offences highly aggravated by the clef uubsceilic r believes that the solicitude for their interests, 
cumstance that the General Government had declined|so warmly manifested in the majority report, when deny- 
making appropriations for similar objects-—which declin-| ing the right of the president and directors to spend their 
ng for similar objects becomes, in the very next sentence | money in donations and gratuities, will find no responsive 
of the report, a direct refusal of the Government to] voice amongst the stockholders themselves. It was indeed 
expend its revenues on the very same objects. the unfortunate condition of those to whom the manage- 
But this assertion, in either of its forms, is liable to}ment of the affairs of the corporation was entrusted, 
inuch controversy, and must be received with much quali-|that whatever they have done, must be made a subject of 
fication. Itis admitted, in a note to the report, to be} censure. If they increase their business and their profits 
possible that the improvements were in the neighborhood] by branch drafts upon the bank, it isa heinous offence, 
of the real estate of the bank, and upon the ground that} because Congress had neglected to give a power to sign 
such donations would increase the value of that real|the bank bills to any other officers than the president and 
estate; and this possibility the majority would have found| cashier. If they increase the value of their real estate, 
to be positive fact, if they had thought proper to ask for|by contributing to a turnpike road, it is W asting the pro- 
an explanation of it before passing censure upon ‘the| perty of the stockholders in gratuities and donations. lf 
transaction. ithey enlarge their discounts and accommodations, they 
The assertion is therefore altogether gratuitous, that | supply temptations to over-trading, and bring the bank to 
Government had declined to make appropriations for|the verge of ruin. If they contract their issues, they 
milar objects. ‘The Government has made many and| produce unheard of distress in the trading community. 
very large appropriations for the construction of roads, | Do they trade in foreign silver and domestic gold coins, 
etree they would give additional value to the public they are accessory to the pernicious exportation of the 
inds through or near which thé road was to pass. It was|precious metals. Do they substitute bills of « xchange 
fe main argument upon which the first very expensive for silver dollars in the exportation to ¢ hina, who does 
ork of internal improvement, the Cumberland road, was| not see that they must send to London the coin which 
idertaken. It has silenced many a stubborn objection, | formerly went round the Cape of Good Hope’ And, 
satisfied many a timid scruple, subdued many a constitu-| besides, the transaction looks very like re spondent asecu- 
mal obstacle. So decisive has been its <ect, that it|rities. ‘The most perfect parallel to the majorty report 
woul 1 be difficult to name a single instance of the refusal] known to the subscriber, is the lively lady in ** Much Ado 
of Congress to make an appropriation to assist in the con-|about Nothing:” 
truction of a road, when it has been made apparent to 
Congress that it would raise the value of the public lands. 
If, therefore, the proceedings of the bank were to be in- 
uenced by the example of the Government, they hadthe| Thus, when the administration of Mr. Cheves can be 
fullsanction of their authority for their appropriations for|exhibited in favorable contrast with that of the present 
th e turnpike roads. Nor is it just to consider them in| president, it is presented with high and earnest commen- 
e light of donations or gratuities, wasteful of the pro-| dation; but when a charge of usury can be brought to 














© Who never yet saw man, 
“ How wise, how noble, young, how rarely featur’d, 
** But she would spell him backward.” 
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bear upon the bank, upon the credit of a confession im-| 
plied in a demurrer, the occasion to stigmatize the bank 
cannot be passed over, though ten long years have slum- 
bered over the sin, and though Langdon Cheves himself} 
must be branded as the usurer. 

The subscriber will no longer tax the time and patience | 
of the House by pursuing into their microscopic details a 
series of inculpations and criminations, not one of which, 
in his deliberate opinion, has a shadow of reasonable foun- 
dation. How could he consider otherwise than a waste of| 
time a prying scrutmy into the question—who of the 
stockholders have usually voted at the election of the di- 
rectors’ Who were the voters present? And who held 


ce ‘ 24 
the proxies of the absent? When it is notorious that in 


to be probed to the quick, and reported upon to the 
House, that whereas the charter provides that there shall 
be twenty-five directors, there are at this very hour only 
twenty-four, because the stockholders at their annual 


and the President of the United States did nominate, and, 


same Nicholas Biddle one of the five directors on the part 
of the Government. Such has for several years been the 
fact, and the conclusion naturally and justly to be drawn 
from it is, that Mr. Biddle has enjoyed the unquestioning 
and entire confidence, both of the Government and of the 
individual stockholders. 
tion has been this: the president of the bank is elected 
by the directors on the first Monday of January, and none 
but a director is eligible to the office of president. The 
nomination of Government directors sometimes lingers in 
the Senate until after the first Monday of January. The 
stockholders, therefore, elect Mr. Biddle as one of their 
directors, that he may with certainty be re-eligible as pre- 
sident. When the nomination of Mr. Biddle, as a Go- 
vernment director, has been completed in time to be 
known to the stockholders at their election, they have not 
chosen him; when it has not, he has been appointed and 
elected. And thus there are only twenty-four instead of 
twenty-five directors. In all former years, however, Mr. 
Biddle has declined accepting the appointment as a Go- 
vernment director, and his place has been supplied. So 
that, until the present year, the board of directors has 
been full. The effect of his not declining the appoint- 
ment from Government the present year is, that he is re- 
movable from office at the pleasure of the President of 
the United States. 

Ten years long has this confidence been enjoyed and 
justified by that distinguished citizen and honorable man. 
No question had ever been insidiously started, how many 
proxies he held. The more he held, the more extensive 
was the confidence of the stockholders in him. No scru- 
ple had ever crossed the mind of any President of the 
United States, to deter him from nominating him year 
after year as a Government director. Not a voice had 
ever been raised in the Senate to cause their hesitation to 
; confirm his appointment, and so perfectly in harmony 
with this confidence has been that of the public, that not 
a rumor has ever been raised of a prospect, or even of a 
project, for the election of any other person as president 
in his place. After ten years of fair fame thus sustained 
without an adverse whisper being heard, it has beena 
source of deep mortification to the subscriber to see the 
character and feelings of such a citizen treated by a com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives as if he had been 
an inmate fresh issued from a penitentiary to preside over 
the Bank of the United States. As an exemplification of 
; this fact, it might be sufficient to refer to the tone of the 
majority report from beginning to end; to the conscious- 
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meeting did elect Nicholas Biddle one of their directors, | capital had not been punctually paid in, conformably to 


by and with the advice of the Senate, did appoint the! 


The reason of the double elec-| 


les & Seaton’s Register. 





ness of authoritative power which pervades all its paves, 
unmingled with that courtesy which arrays even authori) 
itself in the ornaments of a meek and quiet spirit—to t| 
continual contestation even of facts stated by the pr 
dent of the bank upon oath—to expressions so divested of 
all semblance of delicacy as these, that ‘the bank, as ji 
collects the revenue, knows, or ought to know, that jt 
will be called upon by the Government to reimburse it.” 
The subscriber forbears, for he finds it difficult to express 
his sensations without using terms obnoxious to the say 
criticism which he is compelled to apply to these. 

A large portion of the same report, and that with which 
it closes, consists of an elaborate argumentative parallel 
between the condition of the bank in 1819, when itis 


this, as in all similar institutions, whose stockholders have} stated to have been upon the verge of bankruptcy, and 
confidence in their presiding officer, the great difficulty | its present condition. 
is to prevail upon the stockholders to attend and vote at| lars of this disquisition, the subscriber will close this his 
the elections at all. How couldhe consider as a grievance | own report with a few general remarks concerning it. 


Without entering into the parti 


And, in the first place, he observes that the bank ca) 
not, with any propriety, be said to have been upon the 
verge of bankruptcy in 1819. It did not suspend speci 
payments for an hour; it had met with heavy losscs; it 
its charter. Imprudent and irregular, if not fraudulent, 
speculations in its stock had been allowed and shared by 
|one or more of its directors. It had failed in the indis- 
Feneit attempts to make all its bills payable at a'l 
| branches. Had a, severe pressure come upon it, a short 
|interval might have ensued, during which it might have 
suspended cash payments, and that would greatly, per- 
haps permanently, have affected its credit. But the bank 
| was never near the verge of bankruptcy. The majority 
report itself states that, in April, 1819, when its ditficul- 
ties were the greatest, its means of specie, notes of other 
banks, and funded debt, amounted to upwards of t 
millions of dollars, while the whole demands which could 
come against it in the same month amounted to only about 
| fourteen millions. There is nothing like an approach to 
| bankruptcy inthis. Butthe pressure on the bank in 1819 
| did not proceed from the errors or imprudences of th 
| corporation itself only. There is an ebbing and flowing 
of the tides of commerce almost, though irregularly, pe- 
riodical throughout the world, and there is a sort of gual 
vanic sympathy in the contractions and expansions of thc 
great moneyed institutions in both hemispheres. The 
restoration of specie payments by the Bank of England in 
1817 and 1818, undoubtedly produced an immense pres 
sure upon the circulation, and, of course, upon th 
merce of the world. All paper circulation beyond t! 
amount representing the precious metals is fictitiou 
tal, or rather it is credit. The question whether ti 
lance of moral influence upon the condition of men, arisin: 
from circulating credit and banking, be a blessing or a 
curse, is a speculation for the closet. Money has long, 
and upon divine authority, been pronounced the ‘roo! 
of all evil,” and paper money shares in its full pro; 
the character of its prototype. Power for good, is powei 
|For evil, even in the hands of Omnipotence. Had ther 
been, in 1819, no Bank of the United States, the pri 
sure must have been incomparably greater, and the ruin 

far more widely spread, than it was. The opinions exbi- 
| bited in this portion ofthe majority report are reproduc: 
in the interrogatories of the member of the committee tot 
| president of the bank appended to it. The subseriber will 
barely refer to the answers by the president of the bank, 
; which render all further discussion of them superfluous 

| Butif it were true that the condition of the ban! 
|1819 was upon the verge of bankruptcy; and if it wer 
also true that the present condition of the bank was 0! 
;exact resemblance to its deplorable state at that time, 
the discretion, the patriotism, and the humanity of tl 
, committee could scarcely have sanctioned the disclosut 





| of so disastrous a secret to the world: The market price 
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ne this has led the mind of the subscriber, reflect- 
the affairs of the bank was instituted, was at an advance|ing upon it with all the anxious intensity of which it is 


of at least twenty-five per cent. upon its nominal value. | capable, to a directly opposite conclusion. That there 
In spite of all the denunciation against it; in spite of all| was overtrading to considerable extent in the course of 
the learned arguments, all the arithmetical calculations, all | the last two years, he has no doubt. ‘That the issues of 
the statistical theorems, corollaries, and demonstrations, | bank credit and circulation, unusually large, partly fur- 
with which it had been for years assailed in and out of|nished the means to this over-energy of enterprise, he is 
Congress, the price current of bank stock, the thermo-|not prepared to deny. That, in the earnest and proper 
meter of public confidence, was still at twenty-five per|anxiety to reinvest in productive funds the mass of capi- 
cent. advance upon the shares. If the majority of the/tal thrown back upon their hands by the payment of the 
committee had really made the discovery that the affairs|seven millions of the Government’s debt for the stock of 
of this bank were in such a desperate state, from the ex-|the nation in the bank, the president and directors may 
traordinary pressure upon the money market and the de-| have for a moment overstepped the line where that pru- 
pression of trade, considering the large stake which the|}dence which includes all the attributes of the Divinity 
nation holds in the stock of the bank, it would have been| might have stopped, is possible. The subscriber is far 
but prudent forecast in the majority of the committee, | from affirming that they did. If they did, he is sure that 
ind would have manifested a tender regard forthe public|it was from motives pure as rectitude itself, and from 
nterest, to have reserved the exposure of this crisis of| infirmities of judgment incident to all the labors of man. 

terror and dismay until it should have exploded or passed 








away. Insuch emergencies, the most formidable of all) 
dangers to banking institutions is the spreading of a panic 





The president of the bank very forcibly stated to the 
committee the extremely delicate position in which the 


| institution stands towards the commercial community in 


among its creditors. The issues and circulation of the|this respect. So long as the bank keeps within the line 
bank paper are undoubtedly large, and there has been for| of safe operations upon its own funds, it leaves those of 
some months a severe pressure, though not a universal|commerce to regulate themselves. It neither seeks to 
one on the money market. The president and directors! increase nor diminishthem. When, from whatever cause, 
of the bank became aware of this pressure on its first|there is among the merchants a tendency to over-trad- 
approach, and took measures of precaution as early as| ing, it is not the province of the bank, directly, to inter- 
October last to prepare for meeting it, and breaking its| pose against it; for that would be to exercise an invidious 


force. On the 7th of that month, a circular was issued to | 
the cashiers of all the branches, noticing the pressure | 
which was to be expected, particularly upon the offices| 
at Philadelphia and New York; instructing them so to 
shape their business as to furnish them, so far as might be 
practicable, with the means which were likely to be re-| 
quired. At that time the Government had given notice 
of a payment of six millions of funded debt to be paid on 
the Ist of January then next. But it had gone further, | 
and authorized the creditors thus to be paid off in Janu- 
ary, to claim their payments even at any time of the pre- | 
ding quarter, although the Government had in deposite 
carcely half the sum required for that anticipated pay- 
ment. ‘The bank made no complaint, but took this mea- 
sure of precaution. The same vigilant and restrictive 
policy was pursued through the winter and spring, except 
when modified by the dispensations of Providence in the 
erflowing of the Ohio at Cincinnati and at Louisville. 
At these places the credits of the bank had been very 
rge; yet, immediately upon being informed of this ied, 





tation of calamity, every facility was again extended, 
y direction of the president and directors at Philadel- 
phia, to those who had suffered by the floods. 
ifier, the Secretary of the Tr asury makes a confidential | 
timation of a wish to pay off six millions of three per 
cent. stocks on the 1st of July next. To ease the pres- 
ire upon the commerce of New York, and to save the 
bank from the necessity of curtailing the discounts of the 
merchants’ debts to Government for duties, the presi- 
lent proceeds to Washington, and, in a conference with 


4) 


} 





Secretary of the Treasury, suggests the expediency 
f postponing until the Ist of October the payment of 
the six millions of three per cent. stock. The Secretary 
iccedes to the arrangement, the bank stipulating to pay 
he quarter’s interest, in consideration of having, during 
the interval, the use of the money; and this adjustment, 
so advantageous to the Government, so provident of the 
interests of the stockholders, so beneficent to the debtors, 
oth of the Government and of the bank, and so facili- 
iting to the collection of the revenue at a time of consi- 
lerable commercial embarrassment, is scized upon in the 
majority report, as if the dearth of reasonable cause of 
nplant had bred a famine, and harped upon, as if it 
had been the convulsive gasp of the bank in the very 
agonies of bankruptcy 


t 


and improper control over business with which it has but 
a remote concern. Its general duty is to grant facilities 
while it has disposable funds uninvested. The point at 
which it ought to stay its hand, is a matter of difficulty to 


'determine, and upon which the soundest discretion may 


come to different results in different men. From the 
first appearence of the impending pressure, the measures 
of the president and directors of the bank appear to the 
subscriber to have been marked with great judgment, 


jand to have been continued and modified, according to the 


progress of events, with equal steadiness of purpose and 
benevolence of intention. 

But, whether the corporation issues its circulation with 
liberality, or curtails it with provident caution, it equally 
meets the censure of the majority report. After quoting 
two passages from a report of Mr. Rush, commending 
the bank for its prudence in limiting the amount of its 
circulation, it gives two statements, showing that, be- 
tween August, 1828, and the Ist of April last, the circu- 
lation had been augmented to what it calls the astonishing 
increase of upwards of ten millions in less than four 
years. 


But it omits all notice of two facts, which, if duly 


>! 


Shortly | considered, would have taken off all the edge of astonish- 


ment. The first is, that, during that same interval, the 
seven millions of stock, held by the Government, were 
repaid. ‘The second, that upwards of three millions of 
the public debt, held by the bank, were paid off: so that 
the astonishing increase of circulation is a mere rein- 
vestment of capital, which had been returned upon the 
hands of the bank, and only the substitution of one spe- 
cies of productive property for another. And scarcely 
has the sentence of censure been expressed in the re- 
port, but it turns and complains, and appeals to the cit 
cular addressed to the branches, and correspondence with 
them since October last, that the chief obje ct of the bank 
has been barely to sustain itself; and that, since that time, 
the bank has not increased its facilities to the trading com- 
munity in any part of the Union. 

The subscriber believes that nothing can be more de- 
lusive than the parallel drawn in the majority report be- 
tween the state and condition of the bank in 1819 and in 
1832; but that report has subjected itself to one test which 
is already disclosing the true character of its reasoning. 
It has ventured upon the field of prophecy, and the failure 
of its predictions is already brightening into demonstration 
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In the anticipation that there will be a custallanten a the labors of the committee upon them: were abr idged oh pat 
discounts for several months to come, the foresight of|the march of time, and of his hope that no committee ¢ at on 
the majority report is probably correct. ‘This, of course, | Congress will ever again be called to an investigation po) ae: 
must occasionally happen in all banking establishments. |a plan of such interminable outline. He is convince a, t that oP is i ; 
It is incidental to all the unavoidable fluctuations of trade, | to fill it up according to the comprehensiveness of its ¢ de vd tk 
and is believed to be at this time indispensable, not only | ception, and the multifarious complication of its details, 4 ciset tor 
to the bank, but to the whole commercial community. | committee appointed at this time, which should sit the year a 
This operation has, indeed, been quietly proceeding in| round, and, he might safely add, night and day, would, at the casio’ - 
the Bank of the United States ever since the circular of| expiration of the charter ‘of the present bank, be left, [ik cand 
bee October, 1831, which the majority report turns to so|the present committee, with a multitude of subject 5 ae 
large account for its purposes. It has been in progress, |complaint, which they would be ‘*compelled to abando; per 
while, at the same time, the direction of the bank has|for the want of time.” versau) 


as a 
been reserving and husbanding and prudently = With regard to the numerous matters of vital import. ere 


the means to the commercial portion of our fellow-citizens, |ance in the reorganization of the bank, specie pay ; a 
of meeting and passing through this critical emergency, |domestic and foreign exchanges, investments in publ slic the’ li 

the indi 
with as little detriment to the public and to individuals as|debt by the bank in 1824 and 1825, and its ability to ma ested t 
possible. This would explain, one would think, very|loans to the Government, the influence of the operat pr. one 
satisfactorily, the fact stated in the letter of the president] of the bank upon trade, on the increase of the paper ci ome in 
of the bank to the Secretary of the Treasury, of the 29th|culation of the bank, its agency in diminishing or ey ail ' 
of March last, that, in compliance with an intimation from|larging the circulation of local banks, and the means of Pale of 
the collector at New York, an extension of loans had a ' 
been promptly acceded to, in the preceding month of cy of oute 
February, to assist the mercantile debtors of the Govern- subseril 
ment in the punctual payment of their bonds; without estebiie 
needing an argument such as that of the majority report he sha 
against this plain and direct assertion of a very notorious be ae 
and unquestionable fact. The author of the report finds, busnes 
by reference to the weekly statement of the office at New 


¢ ; : - a than to 
York, from July, 1831, to April, 1832, no aggregate tenes 


the sul 
or wish 
bank, t 
ration. 

poratio 
of the 

like op 
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permanently regulating our general circulation so as 
prevent its injurious effects upon the trade and curre: 
of the country, concerning which the committee, or rat 
one of its members, submitted a number of inquiries 
the president of the bank: a copy of the answers of { 
president of the bank to these inquiries has already by 
submitted to the House. Itis hoped they will be sat 
factory to the House, and that they will contribute with 
other considerations to the conclusion that the Bank of the 
increase of loans; but, on the contrary, a reduction of 
the amount. He finds that the total amount of discounts 
at the New York branch, between the 4th of October, 
1831, and the 28th of March, 1832, was actually dimin- 


United States ought, with such modifications as may 

deemed expedient by the Legislature, to be immediately 

rechartered. 
The subscriber has long entertained the opinion that 


1G ce bial > e 


and forty-seven dollars and seventeen cents, while, during 
same time, the bonds paid at that port amounted to be- 
tween nine and ten millions of dollars. Can it be ima- 
gined that he discovers in this statement, compared with 
that in the letter from the president of the bank, to which 
he refers, not an unanswerable demonstration of the pru- 
dence as well as of the liberality with which the affairs of 
the bank have, in this respect, been conducted, but an 
occasion of contesting, by unavoidable implication, the 
veracity of the president of the bank? and this in a report 
which, upon an immediately preceding page, charges the 
bank with ‘*the loss of five millions of its specie.” 

On the first perusal of the report, the subscriber was him- 
self greatly at a loss to know what was meant by this *‘loss 
of five millions of its specie,” of which he was very sure|ring the administration of the present president, not « 
that no evidence had been given to the cominittee; and it lempt from human error and infirmity, has vet appea 
was only after a repeated examination of the paragraph inj to him marked with all the characters of sound judgn 
comparison with another part of the report, that he found | of liberal spirit, of benevolent feeling, and of irrep 
this form of expression was only an ingenious mode of ac-|able integrity. A large proportion of its officers in st 
cusing the bank of a loss of five ca year ae between | dinate trust are of the Society of Friends; a class of ci 
the Ist of Se ptember and the Ist of April, because there | peculiarly qualified for the performance of duties, 
was nearly that amount more of specie in th e funds of the | exercise of qualities appropriate to the successful 
bank at the former period than the latter. This construc- | agement of moneyed establishments—industry »punctu | 
tion, by which payment of debts is converted into loss of|temperance, and a conscientious discharge of all m 
specie, may serve as a consolation for the disappointment | | obligations. 
arising from the inability to convict the bank of any other| In considering the numerous and important public 
serious loss since 1819. vices, and the lar ge contributions of the present 

With regard to the increase of the number of the|to the Government and people of the United States, 
branches, to the precise manner in which the annual elec-| thinks the least return which they are justly authori 
tion of directors has been conducted, tothe alarming m: ig- | expect from the equity of the nation, is the renew 
nitude of the sums recently paid for printing, to the sums|their charter. The benefits and profits of the bank h 
paid to the solicitors and counsellors, distinct from those | been enjoyed by the nation far beyond those shal 
paid to attorneys, to the number of useful documents not | the individual stockholders. Besides the bonus of a mil 
referrible to any particul w head, and to the many state-|lion and a half of dollars paid to the public treasury ! 
ments called for, which the business 5 of the bank and the/the charter; besides the saving of the expense of loan 
shortness of the time allowed for the investigation would / offices for the payment of the public debt, princip: al and 
not admit to be furnished, the subscriber will pass over alljinterest; besides the obligation of transferring the G0- 
these subjects as the y are passed over by the majori ity of|vernment funds to and from every part of the Unio 
the committee, with the expression of his satisfaction ‘that |the public exigencies require, the nation has held o 


with the continuance of our National Union. The fiscal 
operations of the Government in all its branches, h 
lieves, cannot, without the aid of such an institution, | 
conducted, he will not say well, but at all. He dox 
say that the present Bank of the United States is 
pensable; and his mind has sometimes hesitated “7 on tl shee: 
question, whether, at the expiration of the present char beiaatens 
ter of the bank, the establishment of another, though hes 
similar institution, might not be more expedient than t! 
renewal of the charter. Inclining rather to the lat 
these measures before the institution of this inquiry, h 
been very strongly confirmed in that opinion by the 1 
of the investigation in which he has shared. 

The management of the affairs of the corporation 
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fifth part of the stock from the commencement of the in-|ral construction of their powers. Differing from them 
stitution to this time, without payment of one dollar to its|in their definition of liberality, he has seen no cause to 
capital, until the last two years. It has received the divi-/ question the liberality of disposition of any one of them, ac- 
dends in common with the other stockholders; has exer-| cording to their sense of the term. He does all possible 
cised the exclusive right of appointing one-fifth of the} justi¢e to their intentions, though often and essentially 
directors; has been supplied with loans whenever the oc- | dissenting from their reasoning, and from their philology. 
casions of the Government have needed them, upon terms | Liberality, in his vocabulary, is a word of very different 
more advantageous to the public than could have been |import, and as unintelligible to them, as in theirs it is to 
secured from any other institution or company of indivi-|him. From this remark, he deems it a tribute of candor 
duals: while the bank, by its salutary control, and its uni-| to except the member of the committee who constituted 
versally extended credit, has compelled the restoration of] the majority, and the generosity of whose nature licensed 
cash payments, and furnished a currency equivalent, in|the report made by the chairman of the committee to the 
substantial value, to specie, throughout the Union. These|House. That same generosity of his nature impelled him, 
have been the advantages of the bank tothe nation, while| when the report was presented, to rise in his place, and 
the individual stockhelders have realized, upon their in-| declare that, in the whole course of this investigation, he 
vested capitals, scarcely more than a yearly interest of six| had seen in the conduct of the president and directors of 
per cent., even including the advance of the stock at this] the bank nothing inconsistent with the purest honor and in- 
time in the market. This circumstance has afforded|tegrity. Had that same candid and explicit declaration, 
proof, nothing short of demonstration, of the rashness and | due, as the subscribers believes, to the most rigorous jus- 
folly of all those projects for the establishment of a new/|tice, been made by the other members who sanctioned the 
bank, which have been presented to Congress, with a lure | majority report, many a painful remark in the paper now 
of enormous premiums for the grant of a charter. The|submitted, perhaps the whole paper itself, would have 
subscriber has no doubt that the destruction of such an|been suppressed. But to vindicate the honor of injured 
establishment would be speedy and inevitable, either by|worth, is, in his opinion, among the first of moral obliga- 
the absorption of all its profits to pay the premium, or, | tions; and, in concluding these observations, he would say 
by forcing its direction into a wild and reckless extent of|to every individual of thé House, and to every fellow-citi- 
business, ruinous to the commerce of the country, not less}zen of the nation, inquisitive of the cause of any over- 
than to the bank itself. anxious sensibility to imputations upon the good name of 
in considering the expediency of renewing the charter, | other men which they may here find— 
the subscriber discards all considerations of the interests 
or wishes, not only of the president and directors of the 
bank, but of all the individual stockholders of the corpo- 
ration. In the question between chartering a new cor- May 14, 1852. 
poration, and rechartering the old one, if the interests} «] concur fully in all the statements made and princi- 
of the individual adventurers are to be considered at all, ples developed in the above report. 
like opposite quantities in algebra, they annul each other. “J. G. WATMOUGH.” 
Itis the public interest alone that can determine the ques- 
: on; ioe that bE me alone the subscriber would prefer Message from the President of the United States, returning 
he renewal of this institution to the establishment of an- “the bank bill to the Senate, with his objections. 
ther. The present establishment has the advantage of| : 
long experience, and of a system matured by the acquir-| Te THE Srvare: 
ed knowledge of many years, and by the correction of its} |The bill ‘*to modify and continue” the act entitled ‘* An 
own errors. ‘That knowledge has been purchased atjact to incorporate the subscribers to the Bank of the 
no inconsiderable cost, and a set of new undertakers would | United States,” was presented to me on the 4th of July 
most probably have to pass through a similar noviciate. |instant. Having considered it with that solemn regard to 
Che result of his examination has been an entire convic-|the principles of the constitution which the day was calcu- 
tion that, with a view to the public interest alone, the char- | lated to inspire, and come to the conclusion that it ought 
ter of the Bank of the United States ought forthwith to be | not to become a law, IL herewith return it to the Senate, 
renewed. jin which it originated, with my objections. 

In the free and unreserved animadversion upon the} A Bank of the United States is, in many respects, 
course of proceedings pursued in this investigation by the |convenient for the Government, and useful to the people. 
majority of the committee, and upon the consequences to | Entertaining this opinion, and deeply impressed with the 
which they necessarily led, which he has felt it his duty to | belief that some of the powers and privileges possessed 
ndulge, he trusts it will not be understood as hisintention |by the existing bank are unauthorized by the constitution, 
to speak in censure of any individual member of the com- |subversive of the rights of the States, and dangerous to 
mittee. He imputes no injustice of intention to any one, the liberties of the people, I felt it my duty, at an early 
even where he sees it most flagrant in the result of mea-|period of my administration, to call the attention of Con- 
sures. If, in the examination of the books and proceed-/gress to the practicability of organizing an institution 
ings of the bank, a penetrating and severe scrutiny into |combining all itsadvantages, and obviating these objections. 
the official conduct of the president and directors of that |I sincerely regret that, in the act before me, I can per- 
institution was within the scope of the labors of the com-|ceive none of those modifications of the bank charter 
mittee, and he has no doubt it was, he was equally clear | which are necessary, in my opinion, to make it compatible 
in the conviction that the resolution of the House gave | with justice, with sound policy, or with the constitution of 
them no right, and that the first principle of national jus- jour country. : 
tice denied them the right, to bring before themselves for} The present corporate body, denominated the President, 
censure or vindication the persons or the concerns of any | Directors, and Company ofthe Bank of the United States, 
other individual. The majority of the committee thought! will have existed, at the time this act is intended to take 
otherwise. Editors of newspapers, printers, attorneys, |effect, twenty years. It enjoys an exclusive privilege of 
counsellors, solicitors, brokers, members of Congress, and | banking under the authority of the General Government, 
oficers of Government, they thought game fairly to be|a monopoly of its favor and support, and, as a necessary 
hunted down if they had an account in bank, because the consequence, almost a monopoly of the foreign and do- 

inmittee were authorized to examine the books and the|mestic exchange. The powers, privileges, and favors 

roceedings of the corporation, ‘They thought this a libe- | bestowed upon it in the original charter, by increasing 
Vou. Vill I; 





*¢ When truth and virtue an affront endures, 
“ ‘The offence is mine, my friend, and should be yours.” 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
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the value of the stock far above its par value, operated as| existing institution. I cannot perceive the justice or policy 
a gratuity of many millions to the stockholders. of this course. If our Government must sell monopolies, 
An apology may be found for the failure to guard! it would seem to be its duty to take nothing less than the’, 
against this result, in the consideration that the effect of) full value; and if gratuities must be made once in fifteen 
the original act of incorporation could not be certainly| or twenty years, let them not be bestowed on the subjects 
foreseen at the time of its passage. ‘The act before me! ofa foreign Government, nor upona designated or favored 
proposes another gratuity to the holders of the same| class of men in our own country. Itis but justice and 
stock, and in many cases to the same men, of at least! good policy, as far as the nature of the case will admit, to 
seven millions more. This donation finds no apology in| confine our favors to our own fellow-citizens, and let each 
any uncertainty as to the effect of the act. On all hands,|in his turn enjoy an opportunity to profit by our bounty. 
it is conceded that its passage will increase, at least twenty| Inthe bearings of the act before me upon these points, | 
or thirty per cent. more, the market price of the stock, | find ample reasons why it should not become a law. 
subject to the payment of the annuity of $200,000 per| It has been urged asan argument in favor of recharter. 
year, secured by the act; thus adding, in amoment, one-| ing the present bank, that calling in its loans will produce 
fourth to its par value. It is not our own citizens only| great embarrassment and distress. » The time allowed | 
who are to receive the bounty of our Government. More| close its concerns is ample; and if it has been well managed, 
than eight millions of the stock of this bank are held byjits pressure will be light, and heavy only in case jj; 
foreigners. By this act the American republic proposes| management has been bad. If, therefore, it shall produce 
virtually to make them a present of some millions of dollars.| distress, the fault will beats own, and it would furnish 4 
For these gratuities to foreigners, and to some of our own| reason against renewing a power which has been so obvi. 
opulent citizens, the act secures no equivalent whatever.| ously abused. But will there ever be a time when thi 
They are the certain gains of the present stockholders, | reason will be less powerful? To acknowledge its force, 
under the operation of thisact, after making fullallowance| is to admit that the bank ought to be perpetual, and, as a 
for the payment of the bonus. consequence, the present stockholders, and those inherit- 
Every monopoly, and all exclusive privileges, are granted| ing their rights as successors, be established a privileged 
at the expense of the public, which ought to receive a| order, clothed both with great political power, and enjoy 
fair equivalent. The many millions which this act pro-|ing immense pecuniary advantages, from their connexion 
poses to bestow on the stockholders of the existing bank, | with the Government. 
must come directly or indirectly out of the earnings of the| The modifications of the existing charter, proposed b 
American people. It is due to them, therefore, if their} this act, are not such, in my view, as make it consistent 
Government sel] monopolies and exclusive privileges, that] with the rights of the States, or the liberties of the peopk 
they should at least exact for them as much as they are} The qualification of the right of the bank to hold real 
worth in open market. The value of the monopoly in| estate, the limitation of its power to establish branches, 
this case may be correctly ascertained. The twenty-eight] and the power reserved to Congress to forbid the circula 
millions of stock would probably be at an advance of fifty] tion of small notes, are restrictions, comparatively of litt 
per cent., and command, in market, at least forty-two} value or importance. All the objectionable principles of 
millions of dollars, subject to the payment of the present} the existing corporation, and most of its odious features, 
loans. The present value of the monopoly, therefore, is| are retained without alleviation. 
seventeen millions of dollars, and this the act proposes to| ‘The fourth section provides ‘that the notes or bills of 
sell for three millions, payable in fifteen annual instalments| the said corporation, although the same be on the face 
of $200,000 each. thereof respectively made payable at one place ouly, 
It is not conceivable how the present stockholders can| shall, nevertheless, be received by the said corporation at 
have any claim to the special favor of the Government.|the bank, or at any of the offices of discount and deposite 
The present corporation has enjoyed its monopoly during} thereof, if tendered in liquidation or payment of any ba 
the period stipulated in the original contract. If we must) lance or balances due to said corporation, or to such office of 
have such a corporation, why should not the Government} discount and deposite, from any other incorporated bank.’ 
sell out the whole stock, and thus secure to the people the} This provision secures to the State banks a legal priv 
full market value of the privileges granted? Why should) lege in the Bank of the United States, which is withheld 
not Congress create and sell the twenty-cight millions of| from all private citizens. If a State bank in Philadelphia 
stock, incorporating the purchasers with all the powers| owe the Bank of the United States, and have notes issued 
and privileges secured in this act, and putting the premium} by the St. Louis branch, it can pay the debt with thos 
upon the sales into the treasury? |notes; but if a merchant, mechanic, or other private citi- 
But this act does not permit competition inthe purcliase| zen, be in like circumstances, he cannot, by law, pay | 
of this monopoly. It seems to be predicated on the| debt with those notes, but must sell them at a discount, o1 
erroneous idea that the present stockholders have a pre-| send them to St. Louis to be cashed. This boon, conceded 
scriptive right, not only to the favor, but to the bounty of|to the State banks, though not unjust in itself, is most 
the Government. It appears that more than a fourth part| odious; because it does not measure out equal justic« 
of the stock is held by foreigners, and the residue is held| the high and the low, the rich and the poor. ‘Yo th 
by a few hundred of our citizens, chiefly of the richest] tent of its practical effect, it isa bond of union amon: 
class. For their benefit does this act exclude the whole| banking establishments of the nation, erecting them 
American people from competition in the purchase of this|an interest separate from that of the people; and 
monopoly, and dispose of it for many millions less than it| necessary tendency is to unite the Bank of the United 
is worth. This seems the less excusable, because some of| States, and the State banks, in any measure which may b« 
our citizens, not now stockholders, petitioned that the} thought conducive to their common interest. 
door of competition might be opened, and offered to take| The ninth section of the act recognises principles oi 
a charter on terms much more favorable to the Govern-| worse tendency than any provision of the present chart 
ment and country. | Itenacts that ‘the cashier of the bank shall annuals 
But this proposition, although made by men whose} report to the Secretary of the Treasury the names of al 
aggregate wealth is believed to be equal to all the private | stockholders who are not resident citizens of the Unit 
stock in the existing bank, has been set aside, and the| States; and, on the application of the treasurer of an) 
bounty of our Government is proposed to be again bestow-; State, shall make out, and transmit to such treasurer, 
ed on the few who have been fortunate enough to secure! list of stockholders residing in, or citizens of, such Stat 
the stock, and at this moment wield the power of the! with the amount owned by each.” 
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Although this provision, taken in connexion with a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, surrenders, by its silence, | 
the right of the States to tax the banking institutions cre-| 
ated by this corporation, under the name of branches, 
throughout the Union, it is evidently intended to be con- 
struea as & concession of their right to tax that portion of 
the stock which may be held by their own citizens and 
residents. In this light, if the act becomes a law, it will 
be understood by the States, who will probably proceed 
to levy a tax equal to that paid upon the stock of banks 
incorporated by themselves. In some States that tax is 
now one per cent., either on the capital or on the shares; 
and that may be assumed as the amount which all citizens 
or resident stockholders would be taxed under the opera- 
tion of this act. As it is only the stock held in the States, 
ind not that employed within them, which would be sub- 
ject to taxation, and as the names of foreign stockholders 
are not to be reported to the treasurers of the States, it is 
obvious that the stock held by them will be exempt from 
this burden. Their annual profits will, therefore, be in- 
creased one per cent. more than the citizen stockholders; 
and as the annual dividends of the bank may be safely 
estimated at seven per cent., the stock will be worth ten 
or fifteen per cent. more to foreigners than to citizens of 
the United States. ‘To appreciate the effect which this 
state of things will produce, we must take a brief review 
of the operations and present condition of the Bank of 
the United States. 

By documents submitted to Congress at the present 
session, it appears that, on the Ist of January, 1832, of the 
28,000,000 of private stock in the corporation, 8,405,500 
were held by foreigners, mostly of Great Britain. The 
amount of stock held in the nine Western States is 140,200 
dollars; and in the four Southern States is 5,623,100 dol- 
lars; andin the Eastern and Middle States about 13,522,000 
dollars. ‘The profits of the bank in 1831, as shown in a 
statement to Congress, were about 3,455,598 dollars: 
of this there accrued in the nine Western States about 
i,640,048 dollars; in the four Southern States about 
52,507 dollars; anc in the Middle and Eastern States 
about 1,463,041 dollars. As little stock is held in the 
West, it is obvious that the debt of the people in that sec- 
tion to the bank is principally a debt to the Eastern and 
foreign stockholders; that the interest they pay upon it is 
carried into the Eastern States and into Europe; and that | 
t isa burden upon their industry, and a drain of their| 
currency, which no country can bear without inconve-} 
nience and occasional distress. ‘To meet this burden, and 
equalize the exchange operations of the bank, the amount 
of specie drawn from those States, through its branches, 
within the last two years, as shown by its official report, 
vas about 6,000,000 dollars. More than half a million of 
this amount does not stop in the Eastern States, but passes 
on to Europe, to pay the dividends to the foreign stock- 
holders. Inthe principle of taxation recognised by this 
ict, the Western States had no adequate compensation for 
this perpetual burden on their industry, and drain upon 
their currency. The branch bank at Mobile made, last 
year, 95,140 dollars; yet, under the provisions of this act, 
the State of Alabama can raise no revenue from these 
profitable operations, because not a share of the stock is 
held by any of hercitizens. Mississippi and Missouri are in 
the same condition in relation to the branches at Natchez 
und St. Louis, and such, ina greater or less degree, is 
the condition of every Western State. The tendency of 
the plan of taxation which this act proposes, will be to 
place the whole United States in the same relation to 
foreign countries which the Western States bear to the 
astern. When, by a tax on resident stockholders, the | 
stock of this bank is made worth ten or fifteen percent. | 
more to foreigners than to residents, most of it will inevi-| 
tably leave the country. 

Thus will this provision, in its practical effect, deprive | 
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the Eastern as well as the Southern and Western States 
of the means of raising a revenue from the extension of 
business, and the great profits of this institution. It will 
make the American people debtors to aliens in nearly the 
whole amount due to this bank, and send across the At- 
lantic from two to five millions of specie every year, to 
pay the bank dividends. 

In another of its bearings this provision is fraught with 
danger. Of the twenty-five directors of this bank, five 
are chosen by the Government, and twenty by the citizen 
stockholders. From all voice in these elections the foreign 
stockholders are excluded by the charter. In proportion, 
therefore, as the stock is transferred to foreign holders, 
the extent of suffrage in the choice of directors.is cur- 
tailed. Already is almost a third of the stock in foreign 
hands, and not represented in elections. _It is constantly 
passing out of the country, and this act will accelerate its 
departure. The entire control of the institution would 
necessarily fall into the hands of afew citizen stockholders, 
and the ease with which the object would be accomplished, 
would be a temptation to designing men to secure that 
controlin their own hands, by monopolizing the remaining 
stock. There is danger that a president and directors 
would then be able to elect themselves from year to year, 
and, without responsibility or control, manage the whole 
concerns of the bank during the existence of the charter. 
It is easy to conceive that great evils to our country and its 
institutions might flow from such a concertration of power 
in the hands of a few men irresponsible to the people. 

Is there no danger to our liberty and independence in 
a bank that, in its nature, has so little to bind it to our 
country’? The president of the bank has told us that 
most of the State banks exist by its forbearance. Should 
its influence become concentred, as it may under the 
operation of such an act as this in the hands of a self- 
elected directory, whose interests are identified with those 
of the foreign stockholder, will there not be cause to 
tremble for the purity of our elections in peace, and for 
the independence of our country in war’? Their power 
would be great whenever they might choose to exert it; 
but if this monopoly were regularly renewed every fifteen 
or twenty years, on terms proposed by themselves, they 
might seldom in peace put forth their strength to influence 
elections or control the affairs of the nation. But if any 
private citizen or public fuxctionary should interpose to 
curtail its powers, or prevent a renewal of its privileges, 
it cannot be doubted that he would be made to feel its in- 
fluence. 

Should the stock of the bank principally pass into the 
hands of the subjects of a foreign country, and we should 
unfortunately become involved in a war with that coun- 
try, what would be our condition’ Of the course which 
would be pursued by a bank almost wholly owned by the 
subjects of a foreign Power, and managed by those whose 
interests, if not affections, would run in the same direc- 
tion, there can be no doubt. All its operations within 
would be in aid of the hostile fleets and armies without: 
controlling our currency, receiving our public moneys, 
and holding thousands of our citizens in dependence, it 
would be more formidable and dangerous than the naval 
and military power of the enemy. 

If we must have a bank with private stockholders, 
every consideration of sound policy, and every impulse 
of American feeling, admonishes that it should be purely 
American. Its stockholders should be composed exclu- 
sively of our owncitizens, who at least ought to be friendly 
to our Government, and willing to support it in times of 
difficulty and danger. So abundant is domestic capital, 
that competition in subscribing for the stock of local banks 
has recently led almost to riots. Toa bank exclusively 
of American stockholders, possessing the powers and 
privileges granted by this act, subscriptions ir two hun- 
dred millions of dollars could be readily obtained. In- 
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stead of sending abroad the stock of the bank, in which| The principle, here affirmed, is, that the “degree 9; 
the Government must deposite its funds, and on which it] its necessity,” involving all the details of a banking inst; 
must rely to sustain its credit in times of emergency, it}tution, is a question exclusively for legislative consider, 
would rather seem to be expedient to prohibit its sale to} tion. A bank is constitutional; but it is the province of 
aliens, under penalty of absolute forfeiture. the Legislature to determine whether this or that particy 

It is maintained by the advocates of the bank, that its}lar power, privilege, or exemption, is ‘necessary and 

constitutionality, in all its features, ought to be consi-} proper” to enable the bank to discharge its duties to the 
dered as settled by precedent, and by the decision of the} Government; and from their decision there is no appeal 
Supreme Court. To this conclusion I cannot assent. | tothe courts of justice. Under the decision of the Supreme 
Mere precedent is a dangerous source of authority, and| Court, therefore, it is the exclusive province of Congres, 
should not be regarded as deciding questions of constitu-|and the President to decide whether the particular fe. 
tional power, except where the acquiescence of the peo-| tures of this act are ‘‘necessary and proper,” in order to 
ple and the States can be considered as well settled. So} enable the bank to perform, conveniently and efficiently, 
far from this being the case on this subject, an argument| the public duties assigned to it as a fiseal agent, and there. 
against the bank might be based on precedent. One| fore constitutional, or unnecessary and improper, and 
Congress, in 1791, decided in favor of a bank; another, in| therefore unconstitutional. 
1811, decided against it. One Congress, in 1815, decided| Without commenting on the general principle affirmed 
against a bank; another, in 1816, decided in its favor. | by the Supreme Court, let us examine the details of thisact, 
Prior to the present Congress, therefore, the precedents|in accordance with the rule of legislative action whic; 
drawn from that source were equal. If we resort to the} they have laid down. It will be found that many of th: 
States, the expressions of legislative, judicial, and ex-| powers and privileges conferred on it cannot be supposed 
ecutive opinions against the bank have been, probably, to| necessary for the purpose for which it is proposed to bc 
those in its favor, as four to one. There is nothing in| created, and are not, therefore, means necessary to attain 
precedent, therefore, which, if its authority were ad-|the end in view, and consequently not justified by th 
mitted, ought to weigh in favor of the act before me. constitution. 

If the opinion of the Supreme court covered the whole] The original act of incorporation, section 21, enacts, 
ground of this act, it ought not to control the co-ordinate] ‘* that no other bank shall be established by any futur 
authorities of this Government. The Congress, the Ex-|law of the United States, during the continuance of th 
ecutive, and the court, must each for itself be guided by} corporation hereby created, for which the faith of ¢! 
its own opinion of the constitution. Each public officer} United States is hereby pledged: Provided; Congress may 
who takes an oath to support the constitution, swears that] renew existing charters for banks within the District 
he will support it as he understands it, and not as it is un-| of Columbia, not increasing the capital thereof, and may 
derstood by others. It is as much the duty of the House | also establish any other bank or banks in said District, with 
of Representatives, of the Senate, and of the President, | capitals not exceeding, in the whole, six millions of dol 
to decide upon the constitutionality of any bill or resolu-| lars, if they shall deem it expedient.” ‘This provision is 
tion which may be presented to them for passage or ap-| continued in force by the act before me, fifteen years from 
proval, as it is of the supreme judges, when it may be|the 3d of March, 1836. 
brought before them for judicial decision. The opinion| If Congress possesses the power to establish one bank 
of the judges has no more authority over Congress than{they had power to establish more than one, if, in th 
the opinion of Congress has over the judges; and on that} opinion, two or more banks had been ** necessary” to fi 
point the President is independent of both. The autho-|cilitate the execution of the powers delegated to them by 
rity of the Supreme Court must not, therefore, be permit-| the constitution. If they possessed the power to establish 
ted to control the Congress or the Executive, when acting |a second bank, it was a power derived from the constitu 
in their legislative capacities, but to have only such influ-| tion, to be exercised from time # time, and at any tin 
ence as the force of their reasoning may deserve. when the interests of the country, or the emergencies o! 

But, in the case relied upon, the Supreme Court have|the Government, might make it expedient. — It was pos 
not decided that all the features of this corporation are|sessed by one Congress as well as another, and by all 
compatible with the constitution. It is true that the court} Congresses alike, and alike at every session. But |! 
have said that the law incorporating the bank is a con-| Congress of 1816 have taken it away from their success0! 
stitutional exercise of power by Congress. But taking|for twenty years, and the Congress of 18352 proposes to 
into yiew the whole opinion of the court, and the reason-)abolish it for fifteen years more. It cannot be ‘ne. 
ing by which they have come to that conclusion, I under-|cessary” or ‘* proper” for Congress to barter away, or d 
stand them to have decided that, inasmuch as a bank is an| vest themselves of any of the powers vested in them by 
appropriate means for carrying into effect the enume-|the constitution, to be exercised for the public good. It 
rated powers of the General Government, therefore the | is not *‘ necessary” to the efficiency of the bank, nor is it 
law incorporating it is in accordance with that provision | ‘* proper” in relation to themselves and their successors 
of the constitution which declares that Congress shall have | They may properly use the discretion vested in them, 
power ‘*to make alllaws which shall be necessary and|they may not limit the discretion of their successor 
proper for carrying those powers into execution.”? Havy-|This restriction on themselves, and grant of a monopoly 
ing satisfied themselves that the word ‘‘ necessary,” in | to the bank, is therefore unconstitutional. 
the constitution, means ‘‘ needful,” ‘* requisite,” ‘*essen-| In another point of view, this provision is a palpab! 
tial,” ** conducive to,” and that ‘*a bank” isa convenient, |attempt to amend the constitution by an act of legislation 
a useful, and essential instrument in the prosecution of} The constitution declares that ‘* the Congress shall hav: 
the Government’s ‘‘ fiscal operations,” they conclude | power” to exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases what- 
that to ‘fuse one must be within the discretion of Con-|soever, over the District of Columbia. — Its constitutional 

gress;” and that ‘‘the act to incorporate the Bank of the| power, therefore, to establish banks in the District 0! 
United States, is a law made in pursuance of the constitu- | Columbia, and increase their capital at will, is unlimited 
tion.” ** But,” say they, **where the law is not prohi- jand uncontrollable by any other power than that which 
bited, and is really calculated to effect any of the objects | gave authority to the constitution. Yet this act declares 
entrusted to the Government, to undertake here to inquire |that Congress shall not increase the capital of existing 
into the degree of its necessity, would be to pass the line banks, nor create other banks, with capitals exceeding "! 


; Z ; a 3 ‘ oe owe . Ve 
which circumscribes the judicial department, and to tread the whole six millions of dollars. The constitution 4 


on legislative ground,”’ clares that Congress shall have power to exercise ¢\¢!! 
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sive legislation over this District ‘in all cases whatsoever,’ 
and this act declares they shall not. Which is the su- 
preme law of the land? This provision cannot be ** necessa- 
ry” or ** proper” or ‘* constitutional,” unless the absurdity 
be admitted, that whenever it be ‘* necessary and proper” 
inthe opinion of Congress, they have a right to barter 
away one portion of the powers vested in them by the 
constitution as a means of executing the rest. 

On two subjects only does the constitution recognise in 
Congress the power to grant exclusive privileges on mo- 
nopolies. It declares that “‘ Congress shall have power to 
promote the progress of science and useful arts, by secur- 
ing, for limited times, to authors and inventors, the exclu- 
sive right to their respective writings and discoveries.” 
Out of this express delegation of power, have grown our 
laws of patents and copyrights. As the constitution ex- 
pressly delegates to Congress the power to grant exclusive 
privileges in these cases, as the means of executing the 
substantive power “ to promote the progress of science and 
useful arts,”’ it is consistent with the fair rules of construc- 
tion to conclude that such a power was not intended to 
be granted as a means of accomplishing any other end. 
On every other subject which comes within the scope of 
congressional power, there is an ever-living discretion in 
the use of proper means, which cannot be restricted or 
abolished without an amendment of the constitution. 
Every act of Congress, therefore, which attempts, by 
grants of monopolies, or sale of exclusive privileges fora 
limited time, or a time without limit, to restrict or extin- 
cuish its own discretion in the choice of means to execute 
its delegated powers, is equivalent to a legislative amend- 
ment of the constitution, and palpably unconstitutional. 

This act authorizes and encourages transfers of its stock 
to foreigners, and grants them an exemption from all State 
and national taxation. So far from being ‘* necessary and 
proper” that the bank should possess this power, to make 
ita safe and efficient agent of the Government in its fiscal 
operations, it is calculated to convert the Bank of the 
United States into a foreign bank, to impoverish our peo- 
ple in time of peace, to disseminate a foreign influence 
through every section of the republic, and in war to en- 
danger our independence. 

The several States reserved the power, at the formation 
of the constitution, to reguiate and control titles and trans- 
fers of real property; and most, if not all of them, have 
laws disqualifying aliens from acquiring or holding lands 
within their limits. But this act, in disregard of the un- 
doubted right of the States to prescribe such disqualifica- 
tions, gives to aliens, stockholders in this bank, an interest 
and title, as members of the corporation, to all the real 
property it may acquire within any of the States of this 
Union. This privilege granted to aliens is not ‘*necessa- 
ty” to enable the bank to perform its public duties, nor 
inany sense ** proper,” because it is vitally subversive of 
the rights of the States. 1 

the Government of the United States have no consti- 
tutional power to purchase lands within the States, except 
“for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock 
vards, and other needful buildings,” and even for these 
odjects only **by the consent of the Legislature of the 
State in which the same shall be.” By making themselves 
stockholders in the bank, and granting to the corporation 
the power to purchase lands for other purposes, they as- 
sume a power not granted in the constitution, and grant 
to others what they do not themselves possess. It 1s not 
lecessary to the receiving, safe-keeping, or transmission 
of the funds of Government, that the bank should possess 
tus power, and it is not proper that Congress should thus 
enlarge the powers delegated to them in the constitution. 
The old Bank of the United States possessed a capital 


*|The capital of the present bank is thirty-five millions of 


jand agents for the privileges of serving it. 





















dollars, at least twenty-four more than experience has 
proved to be necessary to enable a bank to perform its 
public functions. The public debt, which existed during 
the period of the old bank, and on the establishment of 
the new, has been nearly paid off, and our revenue will 
soon be reduced. This increase of capital is, therefore, 
not for public, but for private purposes. 

The Government is the only ** proper” judge where its 
agents should reside and keep their offices, because it 
best knows where their presence will be ‘* necessary.” 
It cannot, therefore, be ‘*necessary” or ** proper” to au- 
thorize the kank to locate branches where it pleases, to 
perform the public service, without consulting the Go- 
vernment, and contrary to its will. The principle laid 
down by the Supreme Court concedes that Congress can- 
not establish a bank for the purposes of private specula- 
tion and gain, but only as a means of executing the dele- 
gated powers of the General Government. By the same 
principle, a branch bank cannot constitutionally be esta- 
blished for other than public purposes. The power which 
this act gives to establish two branches in any State, with- 
out the injunction or request of the Government, and for 
other than public purposes, is not ‘‘ necessary” to the 
due execution of the powers delegated to Congress. 

The bonus which is exacted from the bank, is a con- 
fession, uponsthe face of the act, that the powers granted 
by it are greater than are ‘*necessary” to its character as 
a fiscal agent. The Government does not tax its officers 
The bonus 
of a million and a half, required by the original charter, 
and that of three millions proposed by this act, are not 
exacted for the privilege of giving ‘‘the necessary facili- 
ties for transferring the public funds from place to place, 
within the United States or the territories thereof, and 
for distributing the same in payment of the public credit- 
ors, without charging commission, or claiming allowance 
on account of the difference of exchange,” as required 
by the act of incorporation, but for something more be- 
neficial to the stockholders. The original act declares 
that it (the bonus) is granted ‘in consideration of the 
exclusive privileges and benefits conferred by this act 
upon the said bank;” and the act before me declares it to 
be **in consideration of the exclusive benefits and pri- 
vileges continued by this act tothe said corporation for 
fifteen years as aforesaid.” It is, therefore, for **exclu- 
sive privileges and benefits,” conferred for their own use 
and emolument, and not for the advantage of the Go- 
vernment, that a bonus is exacted. These surplus pow- 
ers, for which the bank is required to pay, cannot be 
*¢necessary”’ to make it the fiscal agent of the treasury. 
If they were, the exaction of a bonus for them would not 
be ** proper.” 


executing the constitutional power ** to coin money, and 
regulate the value thereof.” Congress have established 
la mint to coin money, and passed laws to regulate the 
value thereof. ‘The money so coined, with its value so 
regulated, and such foreign coins as Congress may adopt, 
are the only currency known to the constitution. 


conferred to be exercised by themselves, and not to be 
transferred to a corporation. 
for that purpose, with a charter unalterable without its 
consent, Congress have parted with their power for a 
term of years, during which the constitution is a dead 
letter. Itis neither necessary nor proper to transfer its 
legislative power to such a bank, and therefore unconsti- 
tutional. 

By its silence, considered in connexion with the deci- 


of only eleven millions of dollars, which was found fully |sion of the Supreme Court, in the case of McCulloch 
sufficient to enable it, with despatch and safety, to per-|against the State of Maryland, this act takes from the 


form all the functions required of it by the Government. | States the power to tax a portion of the banking business 


It is maintained by some that the bank is a means of 


But if 
they have other power to regulate the currency, it was 


if the bank be established 
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carried on within their limits, in subversion of one of the| perty, and business, that are found residing, located, 0, 
strongest barriers which secured them against federal én-| carried on, under their jurisdiction, must the States, sing, 
croachments. Banking, like farming, manufacturing, or| the surrender of their right to raise a revenue from jm 
any other occupation or profession, is a business, the right/ ports and exports, draw all the money necessary for the 
to follow which is not originally derived from the laws. | support of their Governments, and the maintenance of 
Every citizen, and every company of citizens, in all our|their independence. ‘There is no more appropriate sy} 
States, possessed the right until the State Legislatures! ject of taxation than banks, banking, and bank stocks, 
deemed it good policy to prohibit private banking by law. | and none to which the States ought more pertinaciously to 


if the prohibitory State laws were now repealed, every 
citizen would again possess the right. The State banks 
are a qualified restoration of the right which has been 
taken away by the laws against banking, guarded by such 
provisions and limitations as, in the opinion of the State 
Legislatures, the public interest requires. ‘These cor- 
porations, unless there be an exemption in their charter, 
are, like private bankers and banking companies, subject 
to State taxation. The manner in which these taxes shall 
be laid, depends wholly on legislative discretion. It may 
be upon the bank, upon the stock, upon the profits, or in 
any other mode which the sovereign power shall will. 
Upon the formation of the constitution, the States 
guarded their taxing power with peculiar jealousy. ‘They 
surrendered it only as it regards imports and exports. In 
relation to every other object within their jurisdiction, 
whether persons, property, business, or professions, it 
was secured in as ample a manner as it was before possess- 
ed. All persons, though United States’ officers, are 
liable to a poll tax by the States within which they reside; 
the lands of the United States are liable to the usual land 
tax, except in the new States, from whom agreements 
that they will not tax unsold lands, are exacted when they 
are admitted into the Union: horses, wagons, any beasts, 
or vehicles, tools, or property, belonging to private citi- 
zens, though employed in the service of the United States, 
are subject to State taxation. Every private business, 
whether carried on by an officer of the General Govern- 
ment or not, whether it be mixed with public concerns or 
not, even if it be carried on by the Government of the 
United States itself, separately or in partnership, falls with- 
in the scope of the taxing power of the State. Nothing 


cling. 

It cannot be necessary to the character of the bank, , 
a fiscal agent of the Government, that its private busines 
should be exempted from that taxation to which all th; 
State banks are hable. Nor can | conceive it ‘ proper 
that the substantive and most essential powers reserved 
by the States shall be thus attacked and annihilated as q 
means of executing the powers delegated to the General 
Government. It may be safely assumed that none of those 
sages who had an agency in forming or adopting our con. 
stitution, ever imagined that any portion of the taxing 
power of the States, not prohibited to them, nor delegated 
to Congress, was to be swept away and annihilated as 4 
means of executing certain powers delegated to Congress. 

if our power over means is so absolute, that the Suprem 
Court will not call in question the constitutionality of ay 
act of Congress, the subject of which ‘is not prohibited, 
and is really calculated to effect any of the objects entrust 
ed to the Government,” although, as in the case befor 
me, it takes away powers expressly granted to Congress, 
and rights scrupulously reserved to the States, it becom 
us to proceed in our legislation with the utmost cautio: 
Though not directly, our own powers, and the rights of 
the States, may be indirectly legislated away in the use of 
means to execute substantive powers. We may not enact 
that Congress shall not have the power of exclusive legis. 
lation over the District of Columbia, but we may pledge 
the faith of the United States, that, as a means of executing 
other powers, it shall not be exercised for twenty years, 
or forever. We may not pass an act prohibiting the States 
to tax the banking business carried on within their limits, 
but we may, as a means of executing our powers ove! 


comes more fully within it than banks and the business of| other objects, place that business in the hands of ow 
banking, by whomsoever instituted and carried on. Over|agents, and then declare it exempt from State taxation in 


this whole subject-matter, it is just as absolute, unlimited, 
and uncontrollable, as if the constitution had never been 
adopted, because in the formation of that instrument it was 
reserved without qualification. 

The principle is conceded, that the States cannot right- 
fully tax the operations of the General Government. They 
cannot tax the money of the Government deposited in the 


their hands. Thus may our own powers and the right 
of the States, which we cannot directly curtail or invade, 
be frittered away and extinguished in the use of means 
employed by us to execute other powers. That a Bank 
of the United States, competent to all duties which may be 
required by the Government, might be so organized as 
|not to infringe on our own delegated powers, or the re 


State banks, nor the agency of those banks in remitting |served rights of the States, I do not entertain a doubt 


it; but will any man maintain that their mere selection to| 


perform this public service for the General Government, 


would exempt the State banks and their ordinary business 


from State taxation? 


Had the Executive been called upon to furnish the project 
of such an institution, the duty would have been cheerful 
ly performed. In the absence of such a call, it is obvi- 


Had the United States, instead of|ously proper that he should confine himself to pointing 


establishing a bank at Philadelphia, employed a private | out those prominent features in the act presented, which, 


banker to keep and transmit their funds, would it have 


deprived Pennsylvania of the right to tax his bank andhis|and sound policy. 


usual banking operations’ It willnot be pretended. Upon 


in his opinion, make it incompatible with the constitution 
A general discussion will now take 
|place, eliciting new light, and settling important princ 


what principle, then, are the banking establishments of|ples; and a new Congress, elected in the midst of such 
the Bank of the United States, and their usual banking] discussion, and furnishing an equal representation of the 


operations, to be exempted from taxation? It is not their 
public agency, or the deposites of the Government, which 
the States claim a right to tax, but their banks and their 
banking powers, instituted and exercised within State ju- 
risdiction for their private emolument—those powers and 
privileges for which they pay a bonus, and which the 
States tax in their own banks. The exercise of these 
powers within a State, no matter by whom or under what 
authority, whether by private citizens in their original 
right, by corporate bodies created by the States, by fo- 
reigners, or the agents of foreign Governments located 


within their limits, forms a legitimate object of State taxa-| 


tion. From this, and like sources, from the persons, pro- 


people according to the last census, will bear to the capi- 
tol the verdict of public opinion, and, I doubt not, bring 
this important question to a satisfactory result. 
Under such circumstances, the bank comes forward aud 
asks for the renewal of its charter for a term of fifteen 
years, upon conditions which not only operate as a gra- 
tuity to the stockholders of many millions of dollars, but 
will sanction abuses and legalize any encroachments. 
Suspicions are entertained, and charges are made, of 
gross abuses of violation of its charter. An investigation 
lunwillingly conceded, and so restricted in time as neces 
sarily to make it incomplete and unsatisfactory, disclose 
|enough to excite suspicion and alarm. In the practices 0! 
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the principal bank, partially unveiled in the absence of} we have, in the results of our legtslation, arrayed section 
important witnesses, and in numerous charges confidently | against section, interest against interest, and man against 
made, and as yet wholly uninvestigated, there was enough} man, in a fearful commotion, which threatens to shake 
to induce a majority of the Committee of Investigation, a| the foundations of our Union. It is time to pause in our 
committee. which was selected from the most able andj career, te review our principles, and, if possible, revive 


recommend a suspension of further action upon the bill, 
and a prosecution of the inquiry. As the charter had yet 
four years to run, and asa renewal now was not necessary 
to the successful prosecution of its business, it was to have 


which distinguished the sages of the revolution and the 
fathers of our Union. If we cannot, at once, in justice 
to interests vested under improvident legislation, make 


honorable members of the House of Representatives, that devoted spirit of patriotism and spirit of compromise 


been expected that the bank itself, conscious of its purity, 
and proud of its character, would have withdrawn its ap- 
plication for the present, and demanded the severest scru- 
tiny into all its transactions. In their declining to do so, 
there seems to be an additional reason why the function- 
aries of the Government should proceed with less haste, 
and more caution, in the renewal of their monopoly. 

The bank is professedly established as an agent of the 
executive branches of the Government, and its constitu- 
tionality is maintained on that ground. Neither upon the 
propriety of present action, nor upon the provisions of 
this act, was the Executive consulted. It has had no op- 
portunity to say that it neither needs nor wants an agent 
clothed with such powers, and favored by such exemp- 
tions. There is nothing in its legitimate functions which 
makes it necessary or proper. Whatever interest or influ- 
ence, Whether public or private, has given birth to this 
act, it cannot be found either in the wishes or necessities 
of the Executive Department, by which present action is 
deemed premature, and the powers conferred upon its 
agent not only unnecessary, but dangerous to the Govern- 
ment and country. 

[t is to be regretted that the rich, and powerful, too, 
often bend the acts of Government to their selfish pur- 
poses. Distinctions in society will always exist under 
every just Government. Equality of talents, of education, 
or of wealth, cannot be produced by human institutions. | 


our Government what it ought to be, we can, at least, take 
a stand against all new grants of monopolies and exclusive 
privileges, against any prostitution of our Government to 
the advancement of the few at the expense of the many, 
and in favor of compromise and gradual reform in code of 
laws and system of political economy. 

I have now done my duty to my country. If sustained 
by my fellow-citizens, I shall be grateful and happy; if 
not, I shall find in the motives which impel me ample 
grounds for contentment and peace. In the difficulties 
which surround us, and the dangers which threaten our 
institutions, there is cause for neither dismay nor alarm. 
For relief and deliverance let us firmly rely on that kind 
Providence which, I am sure, watches with peculiar care 
over the destinies of our republic, and on the intelligence 
and wisdom of our countrymen. Through His abundant 
goodness and their patriotic devotion, our liberty and 
Union will be preserved. 

ANDREW JACKSON 

Wasurneton, July 10, 1832. 


REPORT ON MANUFACTURES. 
House or Representatives, May 23. 
Mr. Apams, from the Committee on Manufactures, sub- 
mitted the following report: 


The Committee on Manufactures, to whom was referred 
so much of the President’s message as relates to manu- 


Inthe full enjoyment of the gifts of Heaven and the fruits|factures, and to a modification of the tariff, have attended 
of superior industry, economy, and virtue, every man is| to that subject with all the solicitude which a sense of its 
equally entitled to protection by law. But when the laws| pre-eminent importance to the welfare and prosperity of 


undertake to add to these natural and just advantages ar- 
tificial distinctions—to grant titles, gratuities, and exclusive 
privileges--to make the rich richer, and the potent more 
powerful—the humble members of society, the farmers, 
mechanics, and laborers, who have neither the time nor 
the means of securing like favors to themselves, have a 
right to complain of the injustice of their Government. | 
There are no necessary evils in Government. Its evils | 
exist Only in its abuses. If it would confine itself to equal 
protection, and, as Heaven does its rains, shower its favors 


the Union was calculated to inspire, and with a deep 
anxiety, that, in presenting to the House a system of fiscal 
policy for this confederated nation, adapted to the new 
and unexampled position in which it will be placed by the 
approaching extinction of the national debt, they may 
adequately respond to the confidence reposed in them by 
the reference. 

In turning their attention to the views disclosed in that 
part of the Executive message referred to them, the com- 
mittee perceived the declaration of a purpose, and the 


like on the high and the low, the rich and the poor, it assertion of a principle, the first of which met their cor- 
would be an unqualified blessing. In the act before me | dial approbation, and the second their entire concurrence. 


there seems to be a wide and unnecessary departure from 
these Just principles. 

Nor is our Government to be maintained, or our Union 
preserved, by invasions of the rights and powers of the 
several States. In thus attempting to make our General 
Goy ernment strong, we make it weak. Its true strength 
consists in leaving individuals and States, as much as pos- 
sible, to themselves; in making itself felt, not in its power, 
but in its beneficence—not in its control, but in its pro- 
tection-—not in binding the States more closely to the 
centre, but leaving each to move, unobstructed, in its 
proper orbit. 

: Experience should teach us wisdom. Most of the dif- 
ficulties our Government now encounters, and most of the 
langers which impend over our Union, have sprung from 
an abandonment of the legitimate objects of Government 
oy our national legislation, and the adoption of such prin- 
ciples as are embodied in this act. Many of our rich men 
have not been content with equal protection and equal 
benefits, but have besought us to make them richer by 
‘ctof Congress. By attempting to gratify their desires, 





The purpose declared was that of applying all the means 
at the disposal of the Government to the entire extinction 
of the national debt, within the constitutional term of the 
present administration; and, connected with this purpose, 
as well as with other weighty considerations, the principle 
assumed was the expediency and necessity of making all 
material reductions in the import duties prospective, and 
to take effect only from and after the extinction of the 
public debt. 

With the purpose and with the principle the committee 
fully concurred. The extinction of the debt within the 
term of the present administration would also be within 
the contemporaneous limitation of the term of the present 
Congress, and probably of the political life of a portion 
of the members of the House of Representatives. Tothe 
Congress of the United States, and in a particular manner 
to the representatives of the people in this House, the 
period of the total emancipation of the nation from the 
thraldom of a public debt will be a moment of intense 
linterest, and of heartfelt mutual gratulation. To have 
leo operated in the accomplishment of this event, is a 
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laudable object of ambition. To sine witnessed and con-|time when this system shall have received its final « The p 
tributed to its accomplishment during his own term of|summation, by realizing the complete extinction of the history 
service, is a legacy of honor and integrity, which any|nauonal debt? If the inspired leader and legislator of ¢, taxation 
public servant may be desirous of leaving for the memory |children of Israel, after forty years of labors and wander tion of t 
of his children, and the gratitude of posterity. As alings, of toils and troubles, of signs and wonders, was, both Ho 
monument of good faith, of active industry, and strenuous | punishment of error, permitted only to survey from the ciple th: 
exertion for the fulfilment of public engagements, it is|top of Pisgah the happy and promised land reserved fo; for the } 
an example of morality, well worthy of that community, |his countrymen, the reward of all his services, and of || reduced 
which was also the first among the nations of the earth to|their sufferings, but into which he was not to enter, w\, has bee’ 
lay the foundations of her Government upon the basis of|may not cherish with earnest desire the wish, after a) abandon 
freedom and the unalienable rights of human kind. equal lapse of time, to witness and to share in the compl to be th 
The consummation of this purpose was indeed one of|tion of the labors of an age in the last and not the leas except | 
the great objects for which the constitution of the United | glorious achievement of the revolution of independenc Governt 
States received its present organization. The public/{t is not merely in the fruition of the promised land, no internal 
debt had originated in and by the war of our national|merely in the final accomplishment of a great national commor 
independence; but so feeble and inefficient was the con-|labor, that this pleasure will consist, but in the moral ex our sho 
federation first formed for the government of the Union, |ample which will remain for the admiration and emulation seas—al 
that its central power was incompetent to levy upon the |jof after ages, in the full and practical establishment oj heard it 
people funds adequate even to discharge the interest as|that fundamental maxim of our public credit so ardent! reducec 
it became due upon the public obligations. This interest |and justly desired by the first Secretary of the Treasury, lars—th 
was constantly accumulating upon the principal, and the |that the creation of debt and the means of its exting selves— 
inability of the Federal Congress to discharge either the |ment should always go hand in hand. Nor is it unworthy stocks— 
one or the other, caused the evidences of the debt to be-|of consideration, that, by, the total extinction of our) foreign 
come almost worthless in the hands of the holders, while |tional debt, we do but complete the work of our father should | 
the distress and penury of the public creditors, by whose | We associate ourselves with the toils, the sacrifices, and Howe 
blood and treasure the independence of the country had |the honors, of the revolutionary struggle for independen or on th 
been achieved, became a standing reproach to that inde-|The debt contracted by them was left at once as a burden the cou 
pendence itself. and a bequest to their children—-a burden to be borne a stand 
Accordingly, no sooner had the Government of the | until it could be faithfully dischar; ged, and thenceforward express 
United States been organized under the present constitu-|a bequest of glory, to be inscribed in the future annals of allowab 
tion, than the first object to which the attention of Con-|the human race. May we not, as the last certificate of the nation, 


those i 
pation 1 


gress and of the Executive was turned, was to devise 


national debt shall be cancelled, turn successively back 
means of providing for the payment of the public debt. 


to our fathers, and say, See, we have performed your task, 











From that time, the principle of its total discharge, as}and fulfilled your charge; and forward to our children, and tection 
soon as by a vigorous exercise of the resources of the |exclaim, See what your forefathers have done for you! nationa 
Union it might be rendered practicable, was assumed; Concurring thus with the views disclosed in the message their tr 
assumed after full and free deliberation, and in pointed |of the Chief Magistrate to Congress, at the commenc obligati 
preference to the doctrine then honestly entertained by|ment of the session of Congress, with regard to the time of any 
u portion of the statesmen of the time, that a permanent|at which the reduction of the revenues by impost should Locus 
public debt, to a moderate extent, and under judicious re-| be made to commence, two questions remain for the « foreign 
gulation, would prove a public blessing. Happily, a prin- sideration of the Legislature. First. What amount mon tre 
ciple of deeper moral obligation and of sounder policy |reduction of the revenue should be contemplated’ oF inter 
prevailed. Inthe first report of the first Secretary of the |condly. To what portion of the public revenue should should 
‘Treasury to the House of Representatives upon public|the reduction be applied? — 
credit, bearing date the 9th of January, 1790, within one} With regard to the amount, great diversities of opinio — 
year after the first meeting of the National C ongress, he|have prevailed, and the question has been brought — 
adverted to this then controverted question of political|bear upon all the collisions of political controversy, ae 
economy in the following terms: ‘* Persuaded, as the |upon all the propensities to disunion throughout the « $ of 
Secretary is, that the proper funding of the present debt|try. One of the principles assumed, highly plausible ame 
will render it a national blessing, yet he is so far from ac-|upon its first aspect, and rendered doubly captivating The 
ceding to the position, in the latitude in which it is some-|the form in which it has been conveyed to the public, ! 5 MEN 
times laid down, that public debts are public benefits, a} been this: That, after the extinction of the public debt, | accept 
position inviting to prodigality, and liable to dangerous|revenues of the Union ought to be reduced to the lowes people 
abuse, that he ardently wishes to see it incorporated as a| point absolutely necessary to defray the ordinary charg: membe 


fundamental maxim in the system of public credit of the | andindispensable expenditures of the Government. ‘To this 
United States, that the creation of debt should always be | proposition in the abstract, there would, perhaps, scar 
accompanied with the means of extinguishment. ‘This|be a dissenting voice. But in determining what are, 





he regards as the true secret for rendering public credit] especially what should be, the necessary charges and J 
immortal.’ penses of Government, there is much dissension. 1 all an 

And upon this principle was the public debt of the| revenues are at the present time adjusted to the object ol prvi 
United States, burdensome as it then was, funded. By| providing for allthe wants of Government, and of app! ae 
the sanction which Congress then gave to this lofty and|ing the sum of ten millions of dollars a year to reimburs ‘The 
honorable sentiment, the total extinguishment of the debt] the interest and principal of the public debt. With Z a 
became incorporated as a fundamental maxim in the sys-|ference to the revenues and expenditures of the Gover ; oe om 
tem of public credit of the United States. Since that|ment, it would seem that the obvious principle to a 7 
day, upwards of forty years have elapsed, and the nation | assumed should be, on the extinction of the debt, to! on 
has passed through all the vicissitudes of peace and war.|duce the revenue precisely to the amount of the s ail , 
But through every change of administration, and amidst] which has been, and is annually, applied by law to that Pac . 
all the revolutions of parties, of that fundamental maxim | extinction--namely, ten millions of dollars a year. Her All 
sight has never been lost. In all the trying times of the} however, commences a diversity of opinion, shared by | ie ne 
country, it has been the living soul of the public credit. | members of the committee with the members of th: ; ne 
Who then may not be justly proud of holding, and here-|the other House of Congress, and with the peop! eo 


after of having held, a station in the public councils at the} throughout the Union. 
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The payment of a large national debt is a novelty in the| discharge of the public debt, will no longer be needed. 


jistory of nations. 
taxation for that cause is equally unprecedented. A por- 
(ion of the community, represented with great ability in 
both Houses of Congress, seem to have assumed for prin- 
ciple that because no further revenue will be required 
for the payment of debt, therefore the revenue cannot be 
reduced too much. The ingenuity of the human mind 
has been strained to its highest pitch to show that the 
abandonment of revenue for the payment of debt ought 


to be the signal of its abandonment for all other purposes 


except those necessary for the mere management of the 
Government itself in time of profound peace. That all 
internal improvement--all charges prospective for the 
common defence—nay, the very walls of fortification upon 
our shores--the very bulwark of our safety upon the 
seas—are to be abandoned once and forever. We have 
heard it strenuously urged that the revenue should be 
reduced to nine, ten, or, at most, cleven millions of dol- 
lars—that our shores must be left to take care of them- 
selves—our navy to perish with the dry rot upon the 


socks—our manufactures to wither under the blast of 


foreign competition, so that all the moneys of taxation 
should be left in the pockets of the people. 

However becoming these opinions may be in the minds 
or on the lips of other classes of citizens, the House and 
the country will feel that they are not appropriate to 
a standing committee of the House of Representatives, 
expressly raised to protect and promote, to the extent 
allowable by the constitution and the general policy of the 
nation, the interest of the manufacturers. To them 
those interests are specially committed. Even a partici- 
pation inthe opinion that they are not entitled to the pro- 
tection of the national arm, and to support from the 
national purse, might seem in them to be treachery to 
their trust. Yet the committee feel themselves under no 
obligation to espouse those interests, to the injury of those 
of any other portion of the community. They ask pro- 
tection to themselves for the common defence against 
foreign competition. They ask that a portion of the com- 
mon treasure should continue to be applied to great works 
of internal national improvement. ‘This portion they think 
should not only be unimpaired, but increased in conse- 
quence of the removal of the burden of the public debt. 
internal improvement is itself among the most effective 
ineans of providing for the common defence—the defence 


common, not only to the whole people, our contempora- 
sof the present age, but common to our posterity of 

s numberless after-generations. 

The Committee on Manufactures are aware that the re- 

+ mission of taxes must, in its nature, be a measure always 

F acceptable to the people; nor are they, as servants of the 


people, insensible to the gratification with which every 


member of the present Congress may share in such a 


measure at this time. They feel the delight with which 
any one permitted to enjoy the luxury of assenting to 


such a remission, may indulge the benevolence of his dis- | 
position, and they understand the power of an eloquent 


and animated appeal to the legislative authorities, to leave 


ill moneys not absolutely indispensable for public expen- 


diture in the pockets of the people. 

The committee perceive, also, that upon so singular an 
occurrence as that which admits of the remission of taxes 
toaconsiderable amount, when, as in the present case, 
the question arises, to what extent the reduction shall be 
sanctioned, the desire of increasing that amount may be 


hore intense in the mind of one member than in that of 
Where all are to share in the credit of remis- 
‘on, the distinctive merit to the aspirant for popular favor 
vill belong to him who urges for remission to the largest 
‘The committee are of opinion that there may be 
danger of being led astray by this conception: ten mil- 


nother. 


“mount, 













The remission of a large amount of|The most natural conclusion to be drawn from this would 


seem to be, that ten millions is the amount which may, 
and ought to receive remission. If the remission of a 
larger sum can be urged as expedient, it must arise not 
from that, but from another cause. 

The committee believe that there is another view of 
this subject to be taken, the result of which must produce 
the conviction that there is danger even in carrying the 
remission of taxation to excess. ‘They believe that a por- 
tion of the moneys levied by taxation may be more profit- 
ably returned to the pockets of the people than left in them. 

In that portion of the message of the President of the 
United States which was referred, at the commencement 
of the session of Congress, to the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, it is stated to be desirable that arrangements should 
be adopted at the present session, to relieve the people 
from unnecessary taxation, after the extinguishment of the 
public debt: and it is added, that, in the exercise of that 
spirit of concession and *‘ conciliation which has distin- 
guished the friends of our Union in all great emergen- 
cies, it is believed that this object may be effected without 
injury to any national interest.” 

To pay the debts of the United States was the first of 
the objects for which, by the constitution of the United 
States, the power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, was conferred upon Congress—to provide 
for the common defence and general welfare was the se- 
cond object; and these expressions, broad and compre- 
hensive in their import, far from being without meaning 
in the intention of the founders of the constitution, em- 
braced the great purposes for which the constitution itself 
was formed. They are introduced in that solemn pream- 
ble, by which the whole people of the United States, speak- 
ing in the first person, ‘* We, the people of the United 
States,” announce the great purposes for which they do 
ordain and establish this constitution; they are emphatically 
repeated in the eighth section of the first article, contain- 
ing the grants to Congress of power; and they are not 
only grants of power, but trusts to be executed-——duties 
to be discharged for the common defence and general wel- 
fare of the Union. To provide for that common defence 
and general welfare, were obligations imposed upon the 
organized body on whom the power was conferred of lay- 
ing and collecting taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, for 
effecting the purpose—obligations not less imperious than 
that of paying the debts of the Union. To provide for 
the common defence and general welfare is the duty, the 
irremissible duty, of the Congress: the power to levy 
|duties, taxes, imposts, and excises, is the means with 
| which they are invested for the execution of the trust. The 
non-user of the power is a violation of the trust—a viola- 
tion as culpable as would have been the neglect or re- 
jfusal to levy taxes for the payment of the public debt. 
| That the intention of the people was to confer the power 
in great amplitude, is apparent, not only from the great- 
ness of the purpose to be accomplished, and from the 
generality of the terms in which the power is conferred— 
not only from the emphatic repetition of the terms in 
which the objects of the constitution are announced in the 
preamble, but from the anxious use of all the words by 
which the contributions of taxation can be levied—taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises. 

To provide for the common defence. Defence against 
what? against whom? Defence against every danger, and 
against every foe: defence against all hostility, and from 
every evil which may bear upon the whole community, and 
imenace the general welfare: defence, especially against 
all hostility of foreigners, whether in war or in peace: for 
the hostility of nations to each other is not confined to the 
times of war. The common defence must be provided for 
as much against commercial rivalry as against warlike in- 





ons of money annually heretofore appropriated for the | vasion-—for the spirit of traffic, armed with power, as the 
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experience of mankind has proved, i is more » insatiate and manufacture. “The argument which dasien the power r of 
more grasping than all the Alexanders or Czsars that am- | Congress to levy duties for the protection of domestic ma. 
bition has inflicted upon the race of man. That a power, | nufactures, pronounces unconstitutional these two first acts 
an organized and efficient power of common defence|by which Congress exercised their powers—acts, among 
against this spirit, was indispensable to the independent | the most memorable, among the most beneficent excreis, 
existence of this Union, if it had ever been questionable|of power which have rendered the constitution itse/f 
before, was proved, with irresistible demonstration, by} blessing to the nation. It expunges from the constitution 
the candid avowal of a late eminent British statesman, | the grant of power to provide for the common defenc: 
studious of reputation for his liberality—a distinguished} To pay the debts of the nation was an object of 
deliverer of speeches in Parliament in favor of the princi-| immediate urgency than even that of providing for {\e 
ples of free trade. He, more than once, publicly ac-}common defence. It was to enable the nation itself to do 
knowledged that the fundamental maxim of the commer-| justice to others. To provide for the common defence, 
cial policy of Britain had been, not only to promote her} was the discharge of a debt which the nation owed 
own prosperity, but to depress that of her commercial | self--a debt of wider scope, of deeper import, of mo: 
rivals and competitors. This system he never, in all his| permanent duration. The power of levying money 
liberality, professed or pretended to discard: on the con-| pay the debts, was a power limited by the consummation 
trary, he, like his eminent associate and friend, was ambi-|of its object. The power of contracting further debts 
tious only to acquire and leave behind him the renown of} was conferred by another grant. The exercise of these 
a British statesman. His whole system of commercial po-| powers would, in its nature, be occasional and temporary 
licy was adjusted to the principle of advancing the com-| that of providing for the common defence was permanent 
merce and navigation of Great Britain, by depressing that} and unceasing; a debt still paying, still to owe, and limi) 
of this country. He repealed restrictive statutes by the) ed in its duration only by that of the existence of the ) 
hundred, because they had been enacted against ancient] tion itself. The payment of the debts is about to be « 
commercial rivals of Britain, but who were so no more. |summated. The power of levying duties, taxes, im 
His system was to favor those obsolete, vanquished, andj|and excises, for that purpose, is about to be extinguis! 
crippled adversaries in trade-——to convert them into instru- lie its own fulfilment. There being no debts to " 
ments of annoyance against the new and now only formi-|the power of levying taxes for their payment will, 
dable rival whom she could dread. The repeal of these| time, cease to exist; but that of prov iding for the common 
statutes gave him opportunities of popular declamation in defence will remain, not merely unimpaired, but ac 4 
honor of free trade, while, for every restriction agai inst}ing fresh strength, and more impre ssive weight, fi 
them which he gave up, he devised and put in operation a the accomplishment of the nation’s liberation from de 
new one against us. To resist the action of such states-| swelling and expanding with the increase and expans 
men in Europe, and the operation of such systems, aj of the population and wealth to be defended; and desti 
power of providing for the common defence was indis-|ed to enlarge its dimensions, and gather accumulat 
pensably necessary, and was expressly bestowed in the} weight and intensity to a period coeval with the destir 
very first grant of power to Congress, and coupled in the | existence of the Federal Union. 
same sentence with that for the payment of the public debt.|_ To say that the existence of the public ae t will not 
To provide for this common defence was, accordingly, | discharge the nation from the obligation, or divest ( 
in conjunction with the payment of the national debt, the| gress of the power of providing for ‘the common defence, 
first object which commanded the attention of Congress, | seems to be an observation exception iable only for its ex 
on the organization of the Government, under the present | treme simplicity. And yet the opinion that the paym 
constitution. The very first act of the first Congress of| of the debt should be seized upon as the occasion foi 
the United States, after that organizati om (of which the | abandonment and sacrifice of all efficient measures fi 
act for the administration of official oaths formed a part,) | common defence, is advanced and pressed upon th 
was an act for laying a duty on goods, wares, and mer-|lic councils with a confidence, an eagerness, and v: 


aha 


chandise, imported into the United States; and this act,|mence, which places it,.in no small degree, beyoi 
by an exception to a general rule, adopted from the first, | pale of argumentative reason, and with a show of inflex 
and ever since observed, was prece ded by a preamble, | bility which has an air of staking the Union itself on 
declaring its objects, as follows: ‘* Whereas it is necessary | question at issue. 
for the support of Government, for the discharge of the | The payment of the public debt has been an obj 
debts of the United States, and the encouragement and |e xtreme so ‘licitude, as well to the people as to every : 
protection of manufactures, that duties be laid on goods, | ministration of the General Government, from thie « 
wares, and merchandise, imported.” blishiment of the constitution to this day. To that the 
And thus the very first act of the organized Congress} public domain, in one of the earliest acts of the Gov 
united with the law of self-preservation, by the support of] ment, was pledged. ‘To that the procecds of all th« 
the Government just instituted, the two objects « ombined | of the public lands were devoted. At the comm: 
in the first grant of power to C ongress—the payment of} of the present century, seven million three hundre 
the public debt, and the provision for the common de-| sand dollars of the annual revenues of the nation 
fence, by the protection of manufactures. ‘The next act} plied by one general actof appropriation te this ] 
was precisely of the same character, an act of protectic mn |’ T hatsum was shortly afterwards raised to eight mill 
to manufactures still more than of taxation for revenue; /a cons ider: able new debt having accumulated durit 
an act imposing duties on tonnage, by which a duty of six} | late war with Great Britain, the sum of ten millions ) 





cel 


cents a ton was raised upon the vessels of the United] was appropriated in the year 1816 to the extin 
States entering their ports, and fifty cents per ton upon} well of that, as of the prior revolutionary debt, 11 
all foreign vessels: nor was this the only discrimination|and principal. So long as this burden bore upon th: 
between the duties of tonnage levied upon the vessels of} science no less than upon the resources of the peop! 
the United States, and upon foreign vessels; upon all ves-| exertions for effecting the second object of the ¢ 
sels built there afterw ards ; in the United States, but be-| Congress of the power of taxation, to provide for t! 
longing in whole or in part to foreigners, the duty levied| mon defence and general welfare, were necessarily | 
was thirty cents per ton; and upon all merchandise im-} trammelled and confined. One great, fundamental, 
ported in foreign vessels, an addition of ten per cent. on| never-to-be-forgotten maxim was the polar star of all' 
the amount of duties was levied. These discriminations 1 -gislation of Congress upon this subject, and sho 

ji 


Cc 
were all protective duties—protective of the domestic]in all future time; that is, to lay the burden of t 
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in such proportions as should be tolerable to every por- lthe first and erreatest of commercial nations. 


tion of the people; and next to that, and inseparably con- 
nected with it, was the maxim of apportioning the burden 
in such manner as to equalize, as far as possible, its pres- 
sure upon all the different sections, and all the great inte- 
rests of which the Union is composed. Such has in fact 
always been the policy of Congress; and with regard to the 
reneral principle, it is so obviously conformable to the 
first principles of justice, that it is not likely ever to be 
contested in theory. And the constitution of the United 
States, apportioning the representation of the people in| 
this House accordin: to their respective numbers in the 
several States, and of the States in the Senate, by an 
equal number for each State, but voting by numerical ma-| 
jorities, the term of service in both branches being of lim-| 
ited time, has so organized the power of raising contribu-} 


tions from the people, for the fulfilment of their duties and | 
the promotion of their welfare, as toavert, perhaps as effect- 
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ively as any device of human ingenuity can avert, the dan- 
ger that the powers granted for the promotion of the gene- 
ral welfare, and for the establishment of justice, should bel 
perverted to the purposes of corruption, or abused for the | 
establishment of iniquity. 

Such has beer, accordingly, the general and fundamen- 
tal rule of action, to the Congress of the United States, | 
under all the fluctuations of partics, and all the vicissitudes | 
of our history. But the Government of the United States | 
was a novelty in the annals of the world. ‘The constitu-| 
tion Was an experiment, and all its operations have, even| 
to the present times, been experimental. It presented 
the spectacle of a nation spread over a territory exceeding | 
that of the Roman empire, governed by a representative 
lemocracy, combined with a confederacy of sovereign and 
independent States. It was the steamboat of moral and 
political being. It seemed an attempt to counteract the 
universal law of gravitation—to navigate against wind and 
tide—to stem the irresistible current of rivers—to surmount 
the tempest, and overcome the flood. In the process of | 
this experimental legislation, mistakes, some of them of 
srave character, and of alarming consequences, have more 
than once been made. During the administration of the 
first President, an excise upon ardent spirits, an article 
which, to the mind of the morilist, and to the heart of the 
christian, presents a subject, above all others, suited to 
lieavy, to burdensome, if not to prohibitory taxation, was 
found in practice so ill adapted even to bear the burden of 
an extremely moderate duty, that the attempt to raise one 
kindled in one portion of the Union the flame of two suc-} 
cessive rebellions, while, throughout all the other States, | 
t was submitted to almost without a murmur. 

Ata later date, and during the administrations of Mr. 
lefferson and of Mr. Madison, a restrictive system, adopted 
forthe common defence, against the belligerent hostilities 
{the contending European Powers, was found to operate 

ith peculiar severity on the Northern and Eastern sec- 
tion of the Union; and there arose a spirit of extreme dis- 
content at the system of Government then pursued, which, 
being further exasperated by the subsequent war, provok- 
ed the people in that quarter of the country, till some of 
them were almost ready to renounce their connexion with 
the Union. 

The war terminated, but the restrictive system which 
had preceded it, and the necessities with which the war 
itself was attended, had created and fostered a new and 
more extensive manufacturing interest than had before 
existed. The inventive ingenuity of a few natives of the 
British islands, availing itself not only of their own disco- 
veries, but of those contemporaneously made in other parts 
of the civilized world, and applying them to the exercise 
of the mechanic arts, had placed Great Britain at the head 
if the manufacturing nations of modern times, and, by that 
sympathy which circulates through all the veins and arte- 
‘les of national power, had made her also at the same time 
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Such was 
the multiplication of physical power by the agency of ma- 
chinery, that, at the period to which allusion is now made, 
the mechanical inventions then in use in Great Britain were 


lestimated as equivalent to the manual labor of two hun- 


dred millions of people. Thus producing more, and at 
less cost, than her neighbors and rivals, of the many arti- 
cles which contribute to the comfort and enjoyment of 
man, she was enabled, in a great measure, to command 
the markets of the world; and connecting with these ad- 
rantages a steady system of commercial policy, not only 
selfish and monopolizing, but, as explicitly avowed in the 


| parliamentary speeches of Mr. Huskisson, armed with per- 


manent, unrelenting, premeditated hostility against the 
commerce, navigation, and manufactures of other nations, 


| her rivals and competitors, she had succeeded in rendering 


them all tributary to her industry, and in no small degree 
dependent upon her power. 

Of this hostility, and of this dependence, the people of 
the United States had shared more than the inhabitants of 


lany other portion of the globe. From the time when they 


had shaken off their colonial dependence, they had be- 
come in the eyes of their stepmother the most hated of 
her rivals. The imbecility of their confederation left 


{them without resources of common defence, commercially 


at hér mercy, and the tenderest of her mercies was cru- 
elty. It was in the instinct of self-preservation from this 
yawning ruin that the constitution of the United States had 
originated; and it was relief from the pressure of that iron 
hand, that the very first acts of the Congress of the United 
States were provisions for the common defence by the pro- 
tection of domestic manufactures. 

This protection, with regard to one most important arti, 
cle of domestic industry, that of ship-building, was imme- 
diate and effective. Your statistical writers, Seybert and 
Pitkin, tell you that it operated like enchantment. Pro- 
vidence, asif to reward with instant success the memo- 
rable example given by the American people to all the 
nations of the earth, of constituting themselves, by a peace- 
able and social compact, founded on the basis of human 
rights, one confederated people, seemed to adapt the gene- 
ral history of the world in the most signal manner to the 
new organization of the American Government. The wars 
of the French revolution, immediately succeeding, gave 
redoubled efficacy to the encouragement afforded by our 
new institutions to our shipping and navigation. They 
opened at the same time new avenues to our commerce. 
The colonial monopolies both of France and Britain were 
overruled by the paramount interests of their belligerent 
condition. The ports of their tropical islands were burst 
open to our ships and our trades, by powers beyond their 
control. We became the carriers of France, because her 
commercial flag was banished from the ocean by the naval 
supremacy of the British Power; we became often the car- 
riers of Britain herself, interested toe trade with her enemy 
through the medium of a neutral fiag. 

The commercial hostility of Great Britain was, however, 
exercised against us in war no less than in peace. She 
began the war of 1793, by interdicting all neutral com- 
merce with her enemy. She next undertook to declare 
provisions, bread, food for the support of the life of man, 
to be included in the list of articles contraband of war. 
She undertook to exclude us from all commercial inter- 
course with the colonies of her enemies, because we were 
sometimes excluded from them in time of peace; but when 
she took those colonies, she was constrained to admit us 
into them herself, and she was reduced to the necessity of 
inviting our people into her own colonies, sometimes in 
violation of our own laws prohibitory of the trade. In the 
midst of all this political chicanery, and all these vexatious 
crossings, so large a portion of the commerce and navi- 
gation of the world was, by the irresistible course of events, 
thrown into our hands, that all the floating capital of our 
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wealth was turned mto the channels of commerce, and 
scarcely any manufacturing establishments were attempt- 
ed, until a continual series of aggressions, and at last an 
undisguised attempt to annihilate our commerce and to 
engross even that with her enemies to herself, upon the 
ruins of neutral navigation, disclosed on her part the de- 
liberate purpose of forcing us into the war, either in 
league with herself, or asher enemy. In proportion as it 
became apparent that our neutrality must finally yield to 
the necessities of self-defence, the attention of our people 
was directed to the necessity of forming among ourselves 
manufacturing establishments to furnish supplies of the 
articles most indispensable to the comforts of life, and 
which we had been accustomed to receive by importation 
chiefly from the workshops of Great Britain. The injus- 
tice of belligerent practices and pretensions, in propor- 





Report on Manufactures. 





however affluent or however scanty to deserve the name 
of capital, by participation in the stock, the merchant, t}, 
mechanic, the farmer, by the market both of purchase and 
sale of every article required in the management of t}, 
concern, and for the supply of all the wants of the num 

rous individuals occupied in and by the establishment. | 
would be a very.unfair and unjust estimate of these many 
factures to consider them, as they are sometimes repre- 
sented, the estates of idle and pampered lordlings, fatten 
ing upon the taxation of the indigent. They are th; 
abodes of laborious industry—the principalities of the des. 
titute—the palaces of the poor. 

Of these establishments a considerable number was 
formed during the restrictive system which preceded the 
war—a much greater number during the war itself. The, 
were then fostered by all the obstacles which the war 





tion as they became gricvousand intolerable, threw us back jitself interposed to protect them from the competition of 
upon our own resources, gave rise to a succession of mea- importations from abroad, and by the double duties of im 
sures restrictive of our own commerce, as well as of that|post upon all articles thus imported. The restoration 
with which we were contending, and induced a conflict }of peace was a formidable crisis of their fate. ‘The dou 
which finally fretted into open war. In this state of things|ble duties were soon repealed. The gush of foreig: 
it was that our dependence upon the manufactural produc- jaeperetions, upon the reopening of the sluices of con 
tions of our enemies was most sensibly and most extensively | merce so long closed, glutted the markets, and the do 
felt. Then it was that the conviction became general, | mestic manufactures were threatened with universal ru ! 
that domestic manufactures, of all the articles essential | At the very close of the war they had, by the act of Con 
to the comfort of human life, were among the primary | gress of 18th January, 1815, been heavily visited wit! 
elements of national independence. Let it be observed | taxation themselves, and those duties only were repealed 
that this restrictive system, throughout, and the warin which | contemporaneously with the tariff act of 27th April, 1816 
they terminated, were pre-eminently Southern measures. This act has been recently said to be only a tariff for 
The delegation from South Carolina, in both Houses of|revenue; but the internal evidence which it carries wit 
Congress, voted unanimously for the declaration of war. | it, is amply sufficient to prove the error of that assertion 
They had supported the administrations of Presidents| It containsa graduated scale of ad valorem duties upon 
Jefferson and Madison in the whole series of their restric- | different articles, from seven and a half per cent. to fif 
tions; in all their acts of non-importation, of non-inter-|teen, to twenty, to twenty-five, and to thirty per cent 
course, and embargo. ‘These were not measures accept- and this graduation is obviously adapted to the condition of 
able to the Northern and Eastern section of the Union. |the several articles, according as they stood in competition 
The people of that portion of the country, and a majority | with similar articles manufactured within our own country 
of their representatives in Congress, remonstrated against} The system of connecting the protection of domest 
them, opposed, resisted, almost rebelled against them. industry with the revenues collected by the duties of i 
‘They were forced upon them by the preponderating weight | post, has, therefore, received its principal developme 
and influence of the South, and by no State of the confede-| since the conclusion of the lst war with Great Britain 
racy more steadily, more inflexibly exercised than by the) It has been, in truth, no other than a development of 
State of South Carolina. For years before the war, the} faculties of the nation in the progress of its own impro 
commerce, the navigation, the fisheries of the North, be-!ment. This system, at three several periods, has undet 
tween the rapacious outrages of the belligerent nations, lgone a full and deliberative revision by the Legislativ: 
and the measures of their own Government for the com | Councils of the Union; at intervals between which tw: 
mon defence against those outrages, were ground as if to|elections of members of the House of R« presentatives 
dust. But, by’another operation of the same causes, the }had intervened--in the years 1820, 1824, and 1828. It 
scarcity and want of all the articles of importation from | has, at every one of those successive periods, acquired 
Great Britain, and indeed from all the rest of the world, istrength in the opinions of the people, and of their: 
became intense. The capital and the industry of the North- |presentatives in Congress. At its first establishment, 
ern and Middle States was thus, by the double pressure | however, it met with opposition from that geographica 
of its own revulsion, and of the craving wants of the com-}section of the Union which it was foreseen would deriv: 
munity, forcibly turned into the channel of domestic manu-|from it the least advantage, and that opposition has 
factures. For the establishment of these, and for the|creased at every stage of revision which it has und 
use of the labor-saving machinery, without which they|gone. The distnenons upon the several tariffs which hay: 
could not be maintained, extensive capitals, costly build- jobtained the sanction of Congress, have increased in al 
ings, expensive and complicated machinery, burdensome }mation, and the collisions of interest between the different 
purchases of land and watercourses, a constant employ-|sections of the Union have sharpened into a conflict 
ment of large sums for the stock of raw materials to be | which, spreading from the halls of Congress among the 
wrought up, numbers of working hands to be constantly people of those sections, threatens the permanency of th 
employed, and daily or weekly paid, were all indispensa- | Union itself. ‘They have led to the arguments whi h it 
ble. Very few, scarcely any, individuals had command of|has been one of the principal objects of this report ! 
wealth and credit competent to the formation of such es-|meet and to refute. Of these arguments, that which co! 
tablishments. They were formed, therefore, in the truly ltests the constitutional power of Congress to protect ti 





republican institution of joint stock companies, of which |manufactures of the country, by taxation upon the manu 
every class of the community may share, in the benefit, |factures of foreign nations, has arisen from this contre 
proportionably to their means and their resources—the |versy. It had never been advanced at the early periods 
poor, even the feeblest and most helpless of the poor, fe-|of legislation under our present organization. To prov 

males and children, by constant moderate labor and remu- |that constitutional power, has therefore been the e: rnes 
nerating wages-—-the widow and the orphan, by the invest- jendeavor of this report. But, waiving that question alt 

ment at interest of any disposable inheritance which may |gether, if it be admitted that the operation of this syst . 
have fallen to their lot: the capitalist of every degree, lof taxation is unequal upon the different sections of th 
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Union—that it favors one portion of ourcommon country | state upon earth, is sounding its glories to the shores be- 
while it acts oppressively upon another—that alone, in the] yond the Atlantic, and returning to us in echoes of won- 
opinion of the committee, is a conclusive reason for aban-| der and admiration-—are we to believe that all this is the 
doning the system, or for so modifying it as to remove the | delusion of a heated imagination? Are we to believe—a 
inequality against which remonstrances so earnest have sense of decorum due to the station whence that portrait- 
been made. To abandon it altogether, it would seem to|ure of national glory and enjoyment emanated, forbids 
be necessary to renounce the whole system of raising ajus from stating the only other alternative upon which 
revenue by impost. For, if it be true that duties of im-|great and essential error could be attributed to that sur- 
post are paid, not by the consumer of the article, but by|vey of our national condition——but are we to believe that 
the producer of the article exported in payment for it, /it was false and hollow--totally unfounded in fact—be- 
thisresult is equally applicable, whether the duty of im-|lied by the actual and notorious existence of reality? 

post be levied for protection or for revenue. The objec-| Even so; so we must believe, or we must withhold our 
tion is against the levying of duties by impost altogether; |assent from the representations of those who are now 
and if the conclusions of this argument were correct, if|urging us, with a vehemence and eagerness unsparing 
it were true that the extraction of revenues from taxation |even of menaces to the existence of the Union itself, to 
by impost resulted in an inequality of burden upon the |seize the occasion offered us by this unexampled state of 
different sections of the Union, the committee would| prosperity, to cast off a considerable portion of that bur- 
have no hesitation in declaring it as their opinion that the iden of taxation which we have found so light, to avail 
whole system of our taxation should be changed, and that | ourselves of this happy moment to break down the funda- 





all our custom-houses should be closed forever. Duties 
of impost are not the only means of raising revenue, ond, 
even the only means of protecting our domestic industry. 
if duties of impost necessarily result in burdens on one 
portion of the community for the benefit of another, | 
instead of coming to the conclusion that those two por-| 


mental system of policy from which that very prosperity 

has arisen--the system protective of domestic industry. 
From the first establishment of the Government of the 

United States, the payment of the debts and the protec- 


|tion of manufactures have been primary objects of the 


action of Congress. These two objects have been unit- 


tinct from each other. All the duties hitherto levied 


tions of the community are under the influence of interests jedly pursued, but they were in their nature totally dis- 


so diametrically opposite to each other that they cannot 
continue members of one social compact, the committee 
would rather say, abandon your system of taxation, raise | 
your revenues by direct taxes or by excise, tax your 


land general welfare. 


upon the people by the legislation of Congress have been 
to pay the debts, and provide for the common defence 
The time is at hand when there 


. * be ~| . . . . . 
lands, tax your polls, stamp your evidences of title or of! will be no further occasion for levying moneys to pay the 
debts, tax the food of your people, tax the windows and|debts of the Union, for there will be no debts to pay. 


the furniture of your dwelling-houses, tax, as other na-} 


But the obligation incumbent upon Congress to provide 


tions have done and do, the air that your breathe, and the! for the common defence and the general w elfare, will not 


light of heaven that visits your eyes; but abandon at once|cease by the extinguishment of the debt. 


On the con- 


your impost duties, and never dissolve your Union but/trary, it will bear upon them with accumulated weight. 


with death. 

sefore we come to this extremity, however, the com- 
mittee believe it the duty of Congress to use every exer- 
tion in their power to conciliate with each other the two 
great interests which the course of events has brought 
into direct collision. The occasion is now presented of 
accomplishing that object; but, in removing and correct- 
ing that inequality of which the citizens of one section of 
our country complain, it is incumbent upon the common 
legislative protectors of the people to beware, in removing 
oppression from one part of the Union, of transferring it 
toanother; especially to beware of converting--perhaps 
the more proper term would be, of perverting—the new 
and unexampled blessing of release from taxation, into 
a fire which shall consume all the manufacturing establish- 
ments of the country. 

If we compare the picture of national prosperity pre- 
ented in the message of the President of the United 
States at the commencement of the session with the re- 
presentations of the condition of the country exhibited by 
those who are calling upon Congress to break down the 
protective system of policy under which that prosperity 
has been and is enjoyed, what must be our conclusions? 

While the Chief Magistrate of the Union announces to 
the representatives of the people and of the States, as- 
sembled from every quarter of this extensive country, 
announces through them to the people over whom he 
presides, and to the whole world of mankind, that the 
agriculture, the commerce, the navigation, the mechanic 
arts, the liberal sciences, the manufactures, that, in short, 
every great interest of which the national wellbeing is 
composed, are in a state of increasing and unexampled 
prosperity; while, from every quarter of the land, a re- 
ponsive voice is heard, from the very people whose hap- 
piness it described, declaring it to be just and true that 
such is their condition, that such is their prosperity; 
while this exposition of human felicity in its most palmy 


| 


| The payment of debt has reference to the past--the com- 
mon defence to the future. We have disincumbered the 
linheritance received from our fathers of the burdens 
which their necessities had imposed upon it. We are 
|now to discharge the debt due from us to our posterity, 
by improving the condition of the estate we are to trans- 
imit tothem. The improvement of the condition of the 
whole community is the first object of human asscciation 
in civil society. “It is for this that ** Governments are in- 
|Stituted among men.” It is the first of moral obligations 
|which attaches itself to the institution of Government. It 
‘is the purpose for which intellectual power was given to 
|man by his Maker; and were it possible to conceive of an 
laggregation of men, who, in the very compact by which 
{they should unite themselves together, should deny to 
themselves the exercise of the faculties by which alone 
their condition could be improved, we should sce a so- 
ciety founded upon the violation of the first law of na- 
ture—a social compact of barbarism—-a community of 
'self-degradation, abdicating the distinctive glory of the 
species, the capability of self-improvement, and exhibit- 
|ing the inconceivable spectacle of a corporate body formed 
lof individuals eager in the pursuit of their own improve- 
ment, dooming themselves in their social capacity to the 
stationary condition of the brute creation. 
The people of the United States have not so constitut- 
ed themselves. Inhabiting aterritory of vast extent, and 
existing already at the period of their national Union in 
\distinct communities, with considerable diversities of 
municipal legislation, they adopted a Government of com- 
plicated machinery, but formed of simple and homogene- 
ous principles, to form a more perfect union, to establish 
justice, to ensure domestic tranquillity, to provide for the 
common defence, to promote the general welfare, and to 
secure the blessings of liberty to themselves and to their 
posterity. Is there one of these objects but includes, in 
its very conception, the power and the purpose of self- 
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improvement, external and internal, for the future and| others, as with that of the maintenance of their own right 
for the past, for after ages as well as for present time? that their love of peace will expand in proportion to (he), 
We are so far from considering the extinction of the} acquisitions of power; and that, in the enjoyment of t}, 
public debt as presenting an occasion for casting off that} new liberties at home, they will infuse into their depo, 
portion of the burden of taxation which is devoted to the} ment towards their brethren and neighbors of the human 
common defence, that the committee do not hesitate to} race, the spirit of the good Samaritan, the spirit of gooq 
declare their belief that it is the duty of Congress to| neighborhood, of conciliation, and of peace. That thei; 
retain a portion of the revenues which have been applied | legislators will no longer narrow down their liberality tp 
hitherto to the discharge of the debt, for the purpose of|the puny ambition of being known to the world and ; 
enlarging the appropriations for the objects of internal | posterity as British statesmen. That their warriors wil] yo 
improvement already recognised as objects of great na-| longer claim exclusive dominion over the deep. That no 
tional importance. Relieved entirely from the burden of| American merchant vessel shall be robbed of her marines 
the debt, it would neither be a wise nor a salutary policy| upon the high seas. That no orders in council shall inte; 
to relax into languor and inactivity the energies which|dict the access to foreign ports of neutral navigati 
have been exercised for the accomplishment of that end. | That no secret mandate from Whitehall shall sweep from 
It cannot be doubted that the whole amount of the annual |the face of the ocean a thousand of our richly freighted 
appropriation, which, from the close of the late war with | ships, sailing in the security of lawful traffic, and, by q 
Great Britain, has been applied to the gradual extinction | preconcerted whisper to the admiralty courts, call up fron 
of the debt, might, with the greatest advantage to the i the forgotten records of exploded former injustice, a ru! 
nation, for an equal number of years to come, be applied | of the war of °56, to condemn them as lawful prize. \ 
to those great works to which the sanction of Congress} hope, and would willingly trust, that the renovated Eur 
has already been given, and to others already suggested, pean man will be renovated in the sense of his duties, as 
and equally entitled to engage the attention and to occupy | well as in the enjoyment of his rights. But the freedon 
the resources of the country. This, however, they neither | and independence of one nation was never yet maintained 
recommend nor deem expedient. They recommend a|by reliance upon the justice of another. We hope and 
remission of existing duties, equivalent to little less than | believe that our elder brothers of the Eastern hemisphere, 
the yearly ten millions of the sinking fund; but they would | our juniors in the science and in the possession of freedcm, 


whole amount. 

The experience of our own history has amply confirmed 
that maxim of political wisdom which relies upon pre- 
paration for war as the most effective security for the | ancient maxim of British policy, divulged and avowed by 
continuance of the blessings of peace. The situation ofjone of her own statesmen most affecting the praise of 
the European world, and especially of those portions of it | liberality, will be discarded as a detestable principle ot 
with which our relations are the most extensive, and the | false and spurious patriotism, and that the fundamental 
most hable to be affected by changes of policy among'| principle of christian morality, the rule to do unto others 
themselves, admonishes us to beware of hazarding our own|as you would that they should do unto you, will be sub 
peace by our own inefficiency. A revenue founded almost | stituted in its place. Even then, and should the most 
entirely upon imposts vanishes at the first sound of war. sanguine of our hopes in this respect be realized, another 
A large annual reservation of the revenues raised by|and far more glorious contest will arise between the ma 
taxation, for purposes of defensive preparation and of] of Europe and the man of America—an emulation of 
national improvement, may, beyond all question, be applied self-improvement, a rivalry of speed in the progress | 
in promoting the safety, the comfort, and wellbeing of| social perfection. The energies of the human mind ar 
the whole community, during the continuance of peace, incompressible. Long misapplied and wasted as they 
and serve at the same time asa fund of reserve, at all times | have been in establishing systems of injustice and wrong, 
susceptible, on a sudden and unexpected emergency, of |in rivetting the chains of tyranny, and in forging th 
being converted to a fund of more direct and immediate | fetters of oppression, with what tenfold elasticity will 
common defence, at the approach of war. It is a short-|they spring to the improvement of their own condition, 
sighted policy, forgetful of all the lessons of human ex-| when in the full enjoyment of their faculties, and in th 


they have been bound for countless ages, exercise thei 
emancipated energies for the improvement of their own 
condition, and not for the depression of ours. That the 


deem it great improvidence to give upat once taxes to that when disenthralled from ali the shackles by \ 


perience, which sees in profound peace a motive for a possession of peace! When populous and civilized nat 
nation to slumber, in the security that the approaches of| are engaged in war, the inventive genius of their peop! 
war will be slow and long foreseen. The revelutions, jis chiefly turned to the purposes and necessities of thi 
now in progress among the principal nations of Europe, | condition, to the advancement of the warlike arts. Whic 
have one aspect in which it may be prudent for the people |they are at peace, the labors and discoveries of the mir 
of the United States to contemplate them at once with are applied to the cultivation of the arts of peace. Th 
deliberation and composure. _ It is impossible not to per-| honest pride of every nation, and its ardor for scl! 
ceive, in those revolutions, the agonizing struggles of provement, is stimulated by the example of every othe 
human rights against ancient and abusive human institu-| Every nation is impelled not only to avail herself of t! 
tions. While that struggle continues, all our warmest genius of her own sons, but to adopt and to improve thos 
sympathies have been, are, and will be, on the side of the| of her neighbors. It is by their improvements in th: 
energies exercised for the recovery of rights. We wish, | mechanic arts, and by their application to manufactures 
we hope, and we trust, that the result will be the signal ‘ 
and glorious triumph of human rights, and we believe, 
that when it shall be achieved, the nations by whom this 
mighty change shall have been accomplished, will emerge 
from the contest greater, wiser, happier, and more for- 
midable than they have ever been before. And what will|bors could not permit them exclusively to enjoy, and 1 
then be their relations towards ourselves’ We may per-|tain, without sinking into a state of defenceless inferiority 
haps reasonably hope that, among the great improvements |before them. The steamboat is an invention of our ow! 
effected in their condition, will be that of their political | country; the railway is a corresponding achievement 
morals. That, in re-settling their Governments upon prin- European ingenuity, which we are enabled to appropri 
ciples of natural right and equal justice, they will be as|to our own uses, and the immensity of the contin: 


the other quartersof the globe. It would be no exagg 
rated estimate to say that the very recent inventions of the 
steamboat and of the railway have opened avenues 0 
power to the nations possessing them, which their neig! 


deeply impressed with the sense of their obligations to} which we inhabit, and the still multiplying millions of our 


that the modern nations of Europe surpass so far those o! 
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posterity, which for long ages will continue to swarm 
upon its surface; and the Governments under which we 
jive, and the freedom of thought and of speech, and of 
action which we enjoy, seem as if adapted by the benefi- 
cent hand of Providence, all to each other for the 
advancement of the welfare of human kind. The exten- 
svenessof our territory has often been adduced in specu- 
itive theory, founded upon the experience of former 
ages, a8 an Objection to the long continuance of our Union 
yder one Government. To obviate the difficulties of 
combining with energy and despatch the action of one 
Government over a large surface of the globe, we have 
frst formed a system of federative Government, inter- 
weaving the complicated texture of a double supreme 
authority, and distrebuting between two sovereign and 
overruling powers the general and the particular legisla- 
tion necessary for the administration of the common 
concerns. By the annexation of Louisiana and of Florida 
tothe Union, the extent of our territory was more than 
doubled; and scarcely had the Mississippi and his tributary 
foods been transferred to our possession, when the dis- 
covery of steamboat navigation brought within the tra- 
yelling compass of a few days, distances never before 
traversable in less than as many months. The still more 
recently invented railroads, accelerated by the same power 
of steam, have achieved approximations still more sur- 
prising. At the period of the acknowledgment of our 
national independence, the wildest dream of the imagina- 
tion would scarcely have conceived as a feasible project 
that of which we are witnessing the reality. Such is the 
condition of our country in our own generation. A very 
considerable portion of the globe is committed to our 
hands, with all its elementary creations, and all its suscep- 
tibilities of cultivation. Upon every part of thisinheritance 
there are obstacles to be removed, and capacities of im- 
provement to be exercised. The principle of undertaking 
and accomplishing these improvements by the labor and 
the fiscal resources of the people of the Union, has been 
assumed with solemn responsibility, time after time, by 
the Congress of the United States. It has been undertaken 
in numerous instances, and with great success, to the 
extent of many millions of dollars. The principle of 
internal improvement is not confined to the construction 
f roads, or the digging of canals. The breakwaters in 
the Delaware andthe Merrimack, the whole of our light- 
house establishment, to which we now annually appro- 
priate upwards of two hundred thousand dollars, the 
acquisition of Louisiana and of Florida by purchase, the 
millions upon millions of square miles which we have 
purchased from the Indian tribes, are all to be considered 
inthe light of internal improvement, as much as the addi- 
tionof a hundred acres to the lands of a farmer, or the 
purchase of a dwelling-house to the inhabitant of a city, 

an improvement of his estate. If, then, while we were 
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tute the prosperity of nations—what sudden blast of light- 
ning from heaven could strike with more fatal blindness— 
what inconceivable infatuation must lay prostrate all the 
faculties of our souls, were we capable of seizing the very 
moment of liberation from the heaviest burden we have 
borne, to throw off all those which are but the stores of seed, 
to be sown and cultivated into harvests of future plenty? 

It has been assumed in this discussion, that the picture 
of national prosperity and happiness exhibited by the 
message of the President of the United States, at the 
commencement of the session of Congress, was not a crea- 
tion of fancy, but drawn from the life. It has been gene- 
rally acknowledged as such. The general prosperity, at 
least, has not been denied. But in the existence of 
nations, as well as of individuals, prosperity is not always 
the surest indication of happiness. Nations, like indivi- 
duals, are subject to grievous and perilous diseases of 
the imagination. Nations, like individuals, are lable, 
in the fulness of general health, to topical distempers, 
and even to sudden convulsions, threatening to life it- 
self. In the midst of the comfort and wellbeing with 
which we are surrounded, it is impossible to conceal 
from ourselves, and it were worse than felly to dis- 
guise, that there is a festering sore of discontent, if not 
a deep-rocted disaffection to the Union, pervading an ex- 
tensive portion of our territory, and rapidly ripening into 
purposes and projects which will shake the Union to its 
foundations. It is not the province of the present inquiry 
to trace to their sources all the causes in which this con- 
dition of the federal community originated, but among 
them we cannot but perceive that the existing system of 
taxation by impost is the most prominent. ‘The existing 
tariff of impost duties has excited a great mass of dissatis- 
faction in every part of the community. 

Itis represented by great numbers of our fellow-citizens, 
and, among them, by many of the first intelligence and 
the purest patriotism, as deeply injurious to all the great 
interests of the nation, and to every class of the people, 
even to the manufacturers, for whose benefit it was intro- 
duced, and for whose protection it is now most pertina- 
ciously defended and sustained. 

The representative population of the United States, at 
the close of the year 1831, just expired, somewhat ex- 
ceeded eleven millions of souls. ‘The gross amount of 
revenue levied upon them during the same year may be 
set down, in round numbers, at twenty-two millions of 
dollars. Supposing it to have been raised by a poll tax, 
it would have amounted to an average of two dollars a 
head. During the same year, in the island of Great Bri- 

ain, upon a population of about sixteen millions, there 
was levied, by taxation, about two hundred and forty mil- 
lions of dollars, or fifteen dollarsa head. No other nation 
in Europe is so heavily taxed as Great Britain, and none 
so lightly as the United States. Considering only the 


ieavily burdened with public debt--if, when the pepula-| amount of taxation in the latter, it might occasion some 


tionof our country was in numbers less than half those of 
our recent enumeration, the resources of the nation were 
enabled, without sensible aggravation of those burdens, 


to assume a further debt of fifteen millions, to pay for the | excise. 
purchase of Louisiana—if, nearly at the same time, the| millions of dollars of yearly revenue. 


surprise that there should have arisen, in any quarter, 
cause of complaint. 

The principal mass of taxation in Great Britain is by 
By that alone she raises more than one hundred 
‘ The Government 


additional burden was assumed of constructing the Cum-jof the United States have resorted to excises and direct 
erland road--if, since that day, while we have passed] taxes only upon occasions ofemergency. The mode of levy- 
through the ordeal of a desolating war with the most} ing all, or nearly all, the revenues of the Union, by impost 


formidable nation upon earth, have encountered all its 
sufferings, surmounted all its dangers, and discharged all 





upon articles of merchandise imported from abroad, was ori- 
ginally adopted, and has been perseveringly pursued, be- 


its obligations—if we have laid the foundations of a formi-| cause it had always been considered asa maxim in statistics, 
lable navy, have made large advances in covering the| that duties of impost were always paid by the consumer. 


vhole line of our seacoast with fortifications, and have 


expended millions upon improvements admitted to be| of things. 


vithin the constitutional power of the National Legisla- 
ture, and, while all this has been accomplished, the nation 
tas been advancing in population, in wealth, in physical 
ind intellectual cultivation, in all the elements that consti- 


Such is, no doubt, the first and superficial appearance 
But the operation of all taxation, and especial- 
ly of indirect taxation, is of a complicated nature upon the 
commercial intercourse and pecuniary concerns of man- 
kind. The controversies which have resulted from the 
introduction and establishment of what has been termed 
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the American system, looking to the protection of do- from the market. While this struggle continues, ¢)). 
mestic manufactures, have given rise to two new doctrines} duty is paid by the foreigner or by the importing me 
of political economy—one of them advanced by the friends, | chant here. The purchaser and consumer here are ye 
and one by the opponents of that sy stem—both, at first} lieved from the burden of the duty, and may perhaps 
sight, highly paradoxical, both appearing, upon close ex-] obtain the goods cheaper than if they were exonerat; d 
amination, to be not entirely without foundation, and both, | from the duty altogether. But this relief is purchased | 
in the ardor of disputation, relied upon, it is believed, | injustice, at the expense not only of the foreign manu fag 
beyond just and rational warrant. turer, but of the importing merchant, till the duty be 
The opinion advanced by the friends of the protective| comes prohibitory, and then the foreign manufacturer, 
system is, that the tendency of aggravating duties of im-| importing merchant, the shipper, the mariner, and 1] 
post upon articles imported from abroad, and have no} whole class of citizens to whom the importation gave o 
competition with similar articles of domestic manufacture, | cupation and subsistence, suffer by the extinction of th, 
is to reduce, and not to increase, the price of the articles} trade, precisely to the same extent that the profits of the 
themselves. domestic manufacturer are enhanced by the bounty paid 
The opinion sustained by the free trade party is, that] to him for his competition with the foreigner. This str 
the great mass of the duties of impost is paid, not by the} gle, if the statements often made by the friends of «| 
consumer of the dutied articles, but by the producer of] tariff are correct, is sometimes carried on by the manuf, 
the article exported, to pay for the article upon which| turers to a very extravagant and desperate extent. It ha 
the impost was levied. even gravely been asserted that, wpon the omer of the 
The doctrine that duties of impost cheapen the price of| tariff act of 1828, the British owners of forges and fi 
the articles upon which they are levied, seems to conflict] naces reduced the price of their iron not less than eight 
with the first dictates of common sense. But its support-} dollars a ton, to retain the control of the American mar 
ers first appeal with confidence to the fact, that most of} ket--an operation by which, as has been shown by th 
the articles upon which additional duties were levied by| memorial of the Free Trade Convention to Congress, the) 
the tariff of 1828, have since that time considerably fallen} must have incurred a loss of near five millions of dollars: 
in price—and then they argue that it must be so, by the] year, to retain the profits upon } yearly sales to the amount 
excitement of competition in the market. It is certainly| of perhaps two hundred and sixty thousand dollars. It is 
contrary to the natural course of things, that an addition | very certain, therefore, that the reduction of eight dol. 
to the cost should bea reduction of the price of an article. |} lars a ton upon the price of British iron in 1828, though 
‘True it is that the duty gives a spur to the production of| contemporaneous with our tariff act, was in nowise con- 
the article at home. The price of any article in the mar-| nected with it in the relation of cause and effect. We 
ket must always depend upon the relative condition of the] may, and probably do, often greatly exaggerate to our- 
demand and supply at the time and place of sale. But! selves the immensity of exertions and of sacrifices made 
very slight variations of time, of place, affect, often to a} by the British manufacturers to retain and preserve in 
very great extent, the relative proportion of the demand| their own hands the control of foreign markets. But 
and supply, and, consequently, the price of the article.| that such exertions and sacrifices are and will be made by 
No safe conclusion can be drawn from the fact that, sub-| large manufacturing establishments, in which extensive 
sequently to the tariff of 1828, the prices of the articles| capitals are employed, cannot be doubted. Whenever 
upon which the duties were then increased, have fallen,| they are made, and so long as they are continued, to co: 
unless from other circumstances it can be shown that the] teract the effect of tariff duties in foreign countries, the 
increase of the duty was the cause of the fall in price; nor| duties are paid by them, and the purchaser of the go ds 
will it be sufficient to prove so strange a paradox, to ac-| in the foreign country obtains them freed from the duty, 
count for it by the excitement of competition. Wherever] at the expense of the foreign manufacturer. But this 
there is a profitable market, there will be competition. | career of losing trade cannot continue long. In the com- 
Had the tariff of 1828 never been enacted, the competi-| petitions between different lines of steamboats and stages, 
tion in our markets would have been as great, and would| we have sometimes seen the rival interests underbiddi 
have been as effectual to reduce the prices as it had been} each other, till the traveller has been treated gratuitous! 
with the aggravation of the duties. In that competition] with his fare. But the result even of a very short contest 
our own manufactures might not indeed have shared, but] of that nature proves utterly ruinous to one, if not to both 
it would have existed in all its force between those who] the contending establishments. And so it is, and must be, 
furnished the supply, and could not have failed to reduce} with any reduction of price in the market upon articles 
the prices to the level of the moderate profit necessary to| furnished partly by importation from abroad, and parti 
the existence of the trade. by domestic industry, which ensues upon the levy of an 
But the duty upon the article imported from abroad] additional duty upon the article imported from abroad. 
enabled the domestic producer to enter intoa competition} The incidental effect of competition in the market, ex 
with the importer from abroad. So long as this competi-} cited, on the part of the domestic manufacturer, by) 
tion continues, the duty operates as a bounty or premium | aggravatiort of duty upon the corresponding article in 
to the domestic manufacturer. But by whom is it paid?| ported from abroad, to reduce the price of the artic le, 
Certainly by the purchaser of the article, whether of fo-| must be transient and momentary. The general : 
reign or of domestic manufacture. The duty constitutes} permanent effect must be to increase the price of the 
a part of the price of the whole mass of the article in the| article to theextent of the additional duty, and it is then 
market. It is substantially paid upon the article of do-| paid by the consumer. If it were not so—if the general 
mestic manufacture as well as upon that of foreign produc-! effect of adding toa duty were to reduce the price of the 
tion. Upon one it is a bounty; upon the other a burden;| article upon which it is levied, the converse of the p1 
and the repeal of the tax must operate as an equiv alent} position would also be true; and the operation for increas 
reduction of the price of the article, whether foreign or] ing the price of the domestic article would be to rep: al 
domestic. We say, so long as the importation continues, the duty upon the same article imported—-an experimen! 
the duty must be paid by the purch; ser of the article. | which the friends of our internal industry will not b 
Some portion of it, however, is fora short interval of time| sirous of making. We cannot subscribe, therefore, t 
paid by the foreigner against whose trade the domestic] the doctrine that the duties of impost, protective of our 
competitor is brought forward. It affects him as a reduc-| own manufactures, are paid by the foreign merchant 0 
tion of his profits, which he endures for a time, but under} manufacturer. Nor can we more readily believe that the) 
the pressure of which he is finally compelled to withdraw] are paid by the purchaser of the articles exported from 
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our country to pay for the importations which we receive 
in return. 
it is contended that, by excluding the foreign manufac- 


purchasing the raw material produced in our own coun- 
trv; but if, by the exclusion of the 


wise diminished--it has only changed its place. 


1 


Southern planter sends it to Providence or Boston. ‘The 


jemand for the article is not diminished by the diminution 
{ importations from abroad. Whatever falling off there 
may be of shipping for foreign markets, is supplied by the 
nerease Of enrolled tonnage and the coasting trade. 

rhe argument of the South has bee n some 

another form. 
npost duties paid by the inhabitants of the Northern and 
nufacturing States, instead of 
sally profitable to them. 

sts thems a tax, itis a bounty, 
, gratuitous donation to them by the nation, 


times stated 


being 4 
That to the 
elves, instead of bei ne 


manufacturing establishments. A 
taken of the population, soul, 
nand Southern sections of the Union. In the North, it 
said the climate is ru~g@ed-—the soil barren—the whole 
population Ww hite a free. The land will not feed its in- 
habitants. ‘They are driven by necessity to the ocean, to 
e wilderness, or to the establishment of manufactures. 
These are their only resources for ar ! 
eration. In the South, the climate is mild and genial, 
svil fertile, and the population divided in nearly equal 
nbers, into black and white—masters and slaves. ‘the 
tivation of the land is performed 
tion. ‘The plantercannot change his occupation. He 
d to the soil. Manufactt 
wise slaves are both morally 


and climate of the 


by the colored popu- 


4 } 
ires cannot be es ablished, 


disabled 





phys ally 
besides, very apt to set 























It has been said that the portion of the! 


. i 
burdensome, is ac- 
manufacturing in- | 


; 
made at the | 
ense of those portions of the Union where there are | depredation upon my property; Ic 
contrasted view is| 


North-| 


re sting the tide of 


to the lait ngs, as the experience of certain Yankee: 
s taught them, who, in defi the laws of nature, 
"eC oa attempt to set manufacture in the 
rwhoed « Ciestasten. Che duties levied then! 
articles of ‘aan gn manufacture for the protection 
omestic industry, must therefore always operate to 
neht of the North : injury of the South- 
ction of the t nion : * jrreconc lable in- 
s; and the plant h cannot and will not 
to the sacrific for the benefit of the 
rt that would reduce him to 
of 
This l W h ) il il I hi ta 
I 
b t liv stated; and as i ha 
ui L by some of th ylest and 
intelligent s'atesmen of the South, and as it is be- 
| to contain the whole substance of the Southern 
ment against the protective systein, it li be proper 
mine it in tl i" for and of kindness, dic- 
ol npathy for ou ren and 
i 
men, ( licitude f 1 prescr- 
f th 
i firs trudes f upon mind 
th en‘, is, that it strikes 
ly at the | tof the Un } i I nts two 
» transcendent, op} te, concilabk 1 
ts, in deadl tilitv t h ot each pervading 
VA tA nis « s of tl ( ymintry, eacn p ral- 
mn $ pp l it clo V th I s oh 
law of natu id lead » the fatal and una- 
‘ son that bety i > ta of man 
tau tu | 1 nat | wWiict W each olner, no 
iunionu r one and th ie Government, even 
K fa federal character, can be maintained It 


| mind has been made up to this result. 


turer of cotton from our markets, we disable him from|to observe the political movements in progress at this 


jtime in the part of the country where the excitement 
foreigner, the effect | ; 
of the duty is to bring into the market our own manufac-| out believing that the e ffort of the leadi ng spirits among 
turer in his place, the market forthe raw material is in no-| them is to turn the current of 
Instead | 


: ‘ * : | 
of shipping his cotton to Liverpool or Glasgow, the} 
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will be doing no injustice to more than one distinguished 
and influential statesman of the South to affirm that his 
Nor is it possible 


against the prote ctive system principally prevails, with- 


popular sentiment to that 
conclusion—to calculate the value of the Union. 


But if this high ground is taken in one quarter of the 
yet common country, what choice or alternative is left to 
the other? The South, in the person of her champion, 
says--I am a planter and cultivate my land by slaves—I 
cannot quit the soil—I cannot change my occupation—-my 
slaves are my subsistence, as well as my property, and 
they cannot be made to work at manufactures—my first 
want is to sell my crop as dear as and my se- 
cond, to buy manufactured articles as cheap as possible, 
inreturn. All protection of domestic manufactures, by 
duties levied pon those of my customers, who purchase 
my plantation’s produce, and work it up into manufac- 
tured articles for my use, is an invasion of my rights, a 
annot manufacture my- 
self, and I will not suffer you to manufacture for me; I 
prefer to purchase the fabric from the foreigner, to whom 
I supply the raw unateviet. Manufactures are necessary 
for your subsistence, because you have a cold climate, a 
barren soil, and no “a ives; but | will not bear a tax upon 
the negro cloths of Manchester, to enable you to supply 
me the article equally cheap, 


must be my loss, 


possible, 


same ’ your gain 
and because your pfos Pp ‘rity must in the 
nature of things be incom patil ble with mine. 

In this view of the subject, the interest of the South is 
identified with that of the foreign rival and competitor of 
the Northern manufacturer, and against him, and for his 
ruin the Southern planter and the British manufacturer 
are colleagued. How strange the associ How deep- 

ficts with the whole history of our revolutionary 
war! Whata satire it speaks upen all our institutions! ~ 

It cannot be true ; re are theories in politics and 
morals, as well as in the science of mind, the fi illacy of 
which is far easily detected in the absurdity of the 
process of 
Mandeville, by a 
ener: to 
enefits, he made an 
0k, which has perhaps never been very satis- 


be cause 





ation! 








more 
conclusions at which they arrive, than in the 
which they travel. When 
upon the ‘Table of the 
prove that private vices wert 


reason by 





commentary 





Bees, 
LL? 
public | 

I 


nevenious bt 





( 
answered, but to the concl 


man of correct moral feeling can 
| Ye from @ e 


factorily usions of which no 

When Berk- 
iy, raised an ar- 

evidence of 
- demonstrated 
cae all possibility of reply that which no man in his 
id that the cotton 
‘turer of Pennsyl- 
ts so diametrically 





i nas noe conch V 





the existence of matter, he was said t > hav 





es can believe. When we are t 
Senter of | 
va lia, or of 





] ] } y 
i ind, have interes 














and irreconcilably opposite to each other, that they can- 
) 
not remain permane . associated as members of the 
nmunity, ¥ iswer, in the lanruage of the Ro- 
? , > D> 
yralistand poet, ** /ncredulus odi. We disbelieve, 
ind we have a doct vhich appears to us to contain, in 
; ; Sas 

itself, a satire upon human nature; or, at least, to solve it- 
self » that melancholy and exploded theorv of Hobbes 
cil in i I ' 5 
nat the state ¢ 1 i etw man and man is a state 
of war. For were it true that the interests of the planter 


and the manufacturer were irreconcilable with each 





ther, as members of the same community, what must be 
the necessary and u idable consequence of the dissolu- 
tion of thet yetu 1 them as fellow-citizens, represent- 
ec in tl im egisia iss¢ lies, authorized to enact 
la in pon th th For suppose that com- 
mon tic to be dissolved, and what would be the relations 
then subsisting between them? Thev would remain in 
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the same relative geographic: al position to each other, | ¢ early came to the conclusion that the modifications « Son the 
each still employed in the same Occupations, and with the | ble to the adjustment of the tariff should ie pre nani 
same irreconcilable and opposite interests, without that| and prese nted to the House first from the Depar t sderat 
link of union between them, which had existed by their} the Treasury. i. 1. 
representation in one common Legislature: with the im-| Two resolutions to that effect were adopted 

pulse of mutual repulsion, aggravated by their separa- | House in January last, and the report of the Si 

tion, and with all the princi iples of attraction dissolved | was presented to ‘the House, accompanied by t! 
and vanished into air. Could it be otherwise than that! of a bill, which has formed the basis of that 
the irreconcilable and opposite interest should speedily} sented to the House 
fret and kindle into war, and then how would their rela-| marks upon th¢ 
tions stand? Must not the weaker party, on*which side | 
soever it might fall, fly for assist ince to a foreign Power’ 
Nay, are there not elemet in the very nature of the| 
contest itself, which must dri ve the planter nation, seve red | 


from their present associates, to Great Britain for alliance? The draught of the bill presented by the Secreta 
and would not that alliance be but another name for pro-| ‘Treasury was pre pared i ina spirit of compromise 
tection’ Must not recolonization prove the inevitable | the two greatand seemingly conflicting interests 
doom of that nation so constituted and so neighbored?| be affected by the reduction of the revenue. in tl 
And what next? The irreconcilable and opposite in-| pose it was to be expected that it could not be alt 
terests remain in all their force, and with redoubled ag-| satisfactory to either. Its provisions have, acco 
gravation. War, inextinguishable or exterminating war,!been considered as of questionable policy by dif 
be tween the brothers of this severed continent, and a| members of the committee, under the impressio 


foreign umpire to perpetuate or to adjust their strife, | one part, that the reduction of the revenue cont 
either of the parties, but} by it was too extensive, and, on the other, 


for their consideration. 

» character of the bill, as projected 
Secretary, and upon the modifications of some of its 
visions, by which it may be rendered, as the c 
believe, more acceptable to the House and to the « 
will close the present preport. 


not according to the interests of 
according toher own. To her own, necessarily and una- 
voidably hostile to both. The whole 
kind has proved that no 


not 
enough. It proposes to reduce the revenue t 
experience of man-| from duties on imports to twelve millions of d 
nation can ever maintain either| thereby, to remit of the 
independence or freedom, dependent upon the power of 
another. And in this case there is an element of weak- 
ness, of discord, and of decuied on, beyor 


Dé 


’ existing duties upward 
millions. This reduction, in the view of the manu 
ing interest of the country, an interest intimat 
1 closely connected with its internal improvement, 
have heretofore operated in the history of mankind, in| int ‘rest specially represented in this House by 
the case of a nation defending itself against another, by | mittee, 
the assistance of a third. To this the committee will|tion of revenue of more than the sum liberated f 
barely allude, without expatiating upon its character or its | present appropriation for the payment of the 
consequences. The y would s mply suggest to those who/debt. A ms Aj ori ity of this committee are of opinio a 
deny the power of this confederated Government to pro-|ed upon princi iple s submitted to the considerat 
tect, by the energy and the resources of the whole nation, | House in this r« port, that no reduction should bé 
a great and comprehensive, but not universal interest, |least at the present time, equal to the whole 
that there is such an interest most deeply their 
protected by the constitution 


id those which 


is deemed to be excessive. It proposes a 


All) 
j own, |the annual appropriation thus liberated, that is, t 
and laws of the United]lionsof dollars. Upon this opinion, however, they \ 
States, and effectively protected by them alone. Among’ now further enlarge. The project inthe draught of t 
the consequences from which a statesman of either por-|is considered by other members of the committ 

tion of this Union cannot a 3s eyes in contemplating | tionable, for the opposite reason that the reducti 
that which must ensue fro verance, is the con-|their opinion, not extensive enough. Under t 
dition in which that great inter would be found im-jof views, the committee have made several n 
mediately after the s ould have been consum-|in the bill proposed by the Secretary of the T: 
mated. The committee will refrain from all further ob-\and now report for the consideration of the Hous 
servation upon them. Representing, as t! y do, the manu-| not such as would, in its details, be satisfactory t 
facturing interest of t ey en most nber of the committee, but as that upon ’ 
anxiously desirous, in the bil ich they should present! they have been able to unite a majority of their o1 

to the consideration of La} ts provisions ] i { 

not only to the interests, but 1c fee s of that 

tion of the community which has considered itself 
aggrieved by the existi 
however, been their equally 
the concessions required 


"atic 


. the exist 
eht of the Seci 
he articles of wool and manufact 


" 
por ¢ re ni ee ps Linthe draugl 


t . 
most atin { 


oO 
@ tari. thas a same time, ‘ns; articles invol ing? nterests perhaps — 


d to make all| other manufacture in the Union put toget 
vomplishment of this! excepted. With regard to these articles, the c 
object, without any essential sacrifice of the interest en-! Secretary proposes not only avery great reduct 
trusted to them. For the attainment of the ] int of duties to be lev ied ups m the import 
their attention was in the fi : turned to the Ex-|buta total change in the system of collect , 
ecutive Department of tl nent; the department |ad valorem dut es in the place of the graduated 
especially charged with the duty of taking care that the | established in the preceding tariff laws. A chi: 
laws should be faithfully execut : »d partment there- | estimation of many of the pri c pal manufact 
fore liable to be most deeply affected by the great change | articles 1 
in the whole system of our reve , and of their coll nts than the reduction of the dut 
tion, to be effected upon the extinction of the national]! The committee, after a fu Ml 
debt. Inthe multiplied conflicts « iterests and of feel-|tion of the arguments submitt ea tot 
ings, affecting every portion of th munity on the ap- jt by s ral of the mos cena of the 
proach of this event, it was believed to be impossible to | ar fi ‘iving them the most friendly 
compose them into ai rmony, unless | have found their conclusions con¢ 
upon some general plan, proceeding from or sanctioned ‘the Secretary of the Treasury, that 
by the Executive head of the nation . r : 
Sharing in the diversities of opinion prevailing in the |] 
community upon all these subj ’ 


sys 
NE 


, more formidable to the prosp 


‘d minimums upon the n 
and ought to be abol 
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aol 
i 
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ee very |upon which this opinion is founded, th 
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to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury acc om-| the real prices of the articles to be adjusted between 
panying the draught of the bill, to which they w ilf'add con-/ them at the rate of the real value of the article. Hence 
derations of perhs nt yet deeper influence upon their |; it is that frauds to so extensive an amount have been de- 
minds. This system appears, to a majority of the ‘auebl tected lat our custom-houses, and that frauds to a much 
mittee, to constitute the greatest and the most reasonable | greater amount have probably passed without detection. 
objection of the South and of Southern interest against] There is, besides, in the syste m of graduated minimums, an 
the existing tariff. The committee cannot perceive how } appearance of indirection little consonant with the frank 
rin what manner it can be essential to the protection of | open-heartedness of republican institutions. It has the 
he domestic manufacturer. The graduation must neces-| air as if the legislators of the wien, in taxing their con- 
rily operate in one of two ways—either as a prohibition | stituents, we re unwilling to let them know the real amount 
on the importation of all: les included between the} of that taxation. This has been one of the severest re- 
ites of the respective minimums, or by laying a duty | proaches cast upon the tariff by its adversaries; and 
pon the articles of intermediate value far higher than | tl the committee are anxiously desirous of taking away from 
that apparent upon the face of the law, and thereby | those adversaries their most forcible argument. But, in 
cting an artificial inequality between the burdens im-| renounc ing the system of graduated minimums, it is not 
ed upon articles of the same kind, and the same value, | their intention to abandon the * protection of the manufac- 
{an equality of burden alike unnatural upon articles! turing intere - Nor was that the intention of the Secre- 
of different value, but of the same kind. ‘Thus, for ex-| tary of the Treasury in the preparation of his bill. The 
+, a square yard of broadcloth, of one dollar’s cost} im pression of the manufacturers, howeve r, SO far as it has 
place of exportation, pays a duty of forty-eight| come to the knowledge of the committee, is, that the re- 
its, while, if “ cost at the place of exportation be} duction of the amount of duties upon the article of manu- 
it one dole and one cent, it is taken and deemed to|factured woollens is too great for the establishments of 
cost two dollars and a half, and pays a duty of one|this country to bear. Such is the impression of a majo- 
and twenty cents, the difference between them/r ty of the committee; and they have accordingly modi- 
cng that between forty-eight per cent. and one hun-|f fied that part of the Secretary 5 drau elit. Whether the 
red and twenty per cent.; while the article of one dollar amount of du ty as reported by ~ committe e is itself suf- 
1 one cent’s cost pays the s; ee duty as the article | ficient to preserve » the prin riple A vas ction as applied 
sting two dollars and a half. appears to be ange. to the woollen beter A sien it will b » for the wisdom of 
le that the practical ope ration oz such a system should | the House to determine. It has ote the sincere desire 
otbe unjust; and it contains within itself the seeds of those lof the committee at once to conciliate the interests and 
ids upon the revenue, of which there have been such} feelings of the South, not on! ly by the abandonment of 
eavy complaints on the part of the American manufac. | the system of graduated minimums, but by the ¢ admission of 
rers. The report of the Secretary notices these frauds, | c< ise wools free of duty, and by a corre sponding reduc- 
id the difficulty, if not impossibility, of providing against |tion ypon the duties of the artick manufactured from 
em. Measures for that purpose were reported by this lthem. In this thev have also consulted the interest of the 
mittee at an early period of the session, in the form of| American wool-grower, with whose products the coarse 
ill, since recommitted to them by the order of the |artick importe | from abroad cannot come in competition, 
-—measures reported by the committee with great |and of the manufacturer in whose favor the free admission 

‘23 ! } | 


ice, but deemed indispensable by the manufac-|of the raw material must likewise operate. On the im- 


themselves, as th ‘y still are by the committee, in | ported wool with which that of native growth must stand 


hat ¢} 


event tha T 


> system of graduated minimums should |in competition, they propose a reduction which they be- 
tinued. For those fraud he article of manufac- | lieve will be sufficient to retain in the hands of the Ame- 
1 woollens, of cost nearly intermediate between two jri wool-crower the command of the market. 

sive minimums, affords opportunities and tempta- In all the other modifications of the Secretary’s bill, 
vhi f igilance of | proposed by the committee, both with regard to wool and 
mM, can prevent. woollens, and to all other dutiable articles, the object of 

(he measures in the bill reported by the committee |the committee has been to reduce largely those articles 
if them of a character ubl ‘some, vexatious, hich are not in compe tition with our own manufactures, 

j the 1eé- and verv | ttle, or not at all, those that are. On this prin- 

‘ he} s from the draught ofthe 

in m a yarn and thread, 

1g the m vogent -eaAsSOn , hive roduced the !|which i ? rcel f} he gener: d ity of twenty-five 

on upon the minds of the majority that the s ‘rcent. on all manuf: re * cotton, and prescribes 
lf ought to be abandoned. f the ects |that the cott : o be valued at thirty and 
s been pro luced alre 1 i ye tran - ofthe in V- i el per square yard shall not be of those ex- 
trade from the Americ: nerchant, our fe ceeding those values r spectively. They have also affix- 

to the exporting ‘ reign ri } l it J ritain | 3 spec fic duty of twelve and a half cents per square 
valuat on of the art f its cost at th lace of |vardon ihe loths, included inth draught of the Secretary’s 
rtution enables the xpr rt . ix tl ) n his in- j wit} toor matting, at a duty of thirty per ce nt. ad 
i ihemp the committee have 

Secr tary’s draught to 

’ ing been amply ascer- 

» reve- ned that tl rticle, as imported from abroad, does in 

against the |nowise enter int mpetition with that raised in our 
an oath, un- |: ncountry; and t ngaray sm ‘ al, essential to all 

s but an indif-! our manufactur of cordage and sailduck. Inv a ne 

: f | } he artic les of silk, th 

y on those cor ming from se 

i in twenty-five per cent. 

- manufactures of silk 
excepting sewing 
in consideration of the 


in Our own country 
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On the article of sugar, the committee would have been|of the committee have done full justice to the inte: the rep 
induced to decline adopting the reduction proposed by |of that officer. They have perceived in the draught a sp be com: 
the draught of the Secretary, but for the introduction into |and temper entirely congenial to their own, an earnest, tution. 
it of the article of sirup at the same rate of duty as that|sire to conciliate and harmonize the adverse feelings 4 March, 
upon brown sugar, which the committee believed would | interests of the two divisions of the Union. Unable posed 
operate asa compensation to the manufacturers of the} concur with him in all the details of his draughted bill, represt 
domestic article for the diminution of the duty upon the pa felt it their duty to depart from them as seld 
imported sugars themselves. possible, consistent with their obligations to the int 

On the article of salt, the committee have not deemed | which it is their special charge to maintain. 1! 
it expedient to propose any reduction of the existing ae views will in all respects obtain the sanction 
ties; they having already within the last two years been|House, or the approbation of the country, they 
reduced by one-half; and the committee having satisfac-| flatter themselves; but they would reluctantly 
tory evidence that the duties could not be further reduced |hope, t that the principle of compromise ic] 
without injuriously affecting various manufactures, both | vital spirit of the bill now reported, may be quick 
on the seacoast of Massachusetts, and in the interior of its progress through this and the other om : of ¢ 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ohio. They did | to a solid adjustment of the great controversy whi 
not, however, feel themselves justified in proposing the |agitates the nation. In consenting to report this | 
restoration of the former duty of twenty cents per bushel, | member who assented to the measure was ci 
though urged with gre at force of argument thereto by a | sacrifici ing considerable. portions, if not of tl 
memorial from sundry citizens of the commonwealth of} most deserving to be cherished by him, at least 
Virginia. With respect to the duties upon glass, the Eernae as understood by those to whom t] 
committee have adopted the duties proposed by the draught jd eepest concern. In considering its various 
of the Secretary, with the excx ption of those upon apo-| the; y would ask of every member of the Hou 
thecaries and perfumery vials, an article of which there|judging of the result, to make the allowanc 
are extensive manufactories in the city, of Philade Iphia, disposition; and they would hope the appeal 
and elsewhere; and they have introduced a di stinction be-| me ude in vain, which asks him to assume a port 


tween differentarticles of this d« — of very different }same disposition himself. ‘The committee bel 
value, but upon which, heretofore, there has been no cor-|be one of those occasions upon which nothing | 
responding discrimination in the duties levied upon them. | spirit embracing the welfare of the whole 1 
‘The duty proposed by the Secretary, of twe lve anda half} termine that which is due to all its parts. ‘The n 
cents per gallon on olive oil in casks, the committee have | like all those which have preceded it on the samc 
thought it proper to raise to twenty cents per gallon; this|is experimental, and even if it should fail to 
article coming in immediate competition with the product] tirely that harmony in which the happiness of the | 
of our whale fisheries. can alone consist, they cherish the belief that it: 
From the articles proposed by the Secretary to be ex-| matured into an act of legislation destined to le: 
empt from duty, the committee have thought proper to|ter toa final and more complete re ‘eaidieiotien nt 
except sidearms, quills prepared, and brass in plates, blue} common sympathies which carried us through the 
vitriol, calomel, corrosive sublimate, macaroni; and among for the establishment of our national independen 
the articles included under the general description of 


ipt Peres 
‘* articles coming under the duty of twelve anda half per : vepien's 
es . ORT : ’ OF REPRESE ri 
cent.,”’ they have also excepted bichromate of potash, prus- APPORTIONMENT F REPRESENTATIV! 


siate of potash, chromate of potash, nitrate of lead, aqua In Senate U. S. April 5, 1832 
fortis, and tartaric ‘acid. And they have excepted also Mr. Weusten madc the followi: 
from the non-enumerated articles now paying an ad valo-|, ; oe ; aie 
rem duty of fifteen per cent. tartar emetic and Rochelle rues ae eons eet i mr ae — ; + 
salts: the articles thus excepted being extensively manu- of Mare > the bill ge the House of 
factured in this country. ‘ nititle An act for the apporti 

, es among the several States 


we rey 
i 


To the provisions in the fifth and sixth sections of as ; acta 
Secretary’s draught relating to cush payments or optiona eee otc ae had the are 
credits at three and six months, the committee have adde: now ask leave to report: 
wool to the manufactures of wool as specified by the Secre- This bill, like all laws 
tary. The seventh section of the draught p1 ‘oposing a levy | regarded as of an interesting 
of a duty of one and a half per cent. on the public s sale s of |spects the distribution of po 
manufactures of wool, the committee have deemed it a .d-| of the Union. It is to deter 
visable to strike out, unwilling to accumulate a duty upon} which, for ten years to com 
sales at auction now levied by several of the States of|the popular br ‘anch of the L« 
this Union. ithe c mae there can be fe no qu 
The committee have added to the draught of the Seere-jit is more desirable should be settled on 


} 


nels ; } | rafact rine OS nthie: ¢ 1 ays r 
tary a section providing that the pound sterling shall here-|s tiisfactory prince whe than this; and, avai: 
1 


after be rated at the value of four ee and el ight) cents: of the benefit of the discussio 

the reason for which will be obvious to House. They | undergone in the Senat 

have likewise added a section, Site that from and{and anxious consideration. st 

after the passage of the act the expressed juice of the | opinion, the bill ought to be amended. Seeing 
sugar cane, and sirup for making sugar, shall pay the same | culties which belong to the whole subject, the) 
duties as brown sugar, and that crude and mi ner: al salt | convinced that the bill has been framex 

shall pay the same duties as salt. ‘he object of the sec-|other House with the sincerest desire to ove! 
tion, inserted with the concurrent: ‘the Secretary of | difficulties, and to enact a law which should d 
the Treasury, being to take away means of evadiug the |justice as possible to all the States. But tl 
duties on sugar and salt, which have been practised, and/are constrained to say that this object 

which there is reason to believe are mot xtensively |not to have been obtained. The un 


und 


contemplated. the bill on some of the States, shouk 
In these deviations from the draught of a bill re pare dt cems to the committee most manifest; 


4 7 . . i. E 4 ' ' ’ — 1 asta? . 
the Secretary of the Treasu to t , the majo ity |but express a doubt wuc 
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! - e m , : : P 
the representative power among the several States can) gle vote. Can it be s nid, then, that repre sentatives are 
re considered as conformable to the spirit of the consti-| apportioned to these States according to their respective 
tution. The bill provides that, from and after the 3d of| numbers? 


March, 1833, the House of Representatives shall be com-| The ratio assumed by the bill, it will be perceived, 


posed of members elected agreeably to a ratio of one| leaves large fractions, so called, or residuary numbers, in 


representative for every forty-seven thousand and seven) several of “the small State s, to the manifest loss of a part 
jundred persons in each State, computed acc ording to the | of their just prop ortion of representative power. Such 
rule prescribed by the constitution. The addition of the|is the operation of the ratio in this respect, that New 
even hundred to the forty-seven thousand, in the compo-| York, with a population less than that of New England 
jtion of this ratio, produc es no effect whatever in regard | by thirty or thirty-five thousand, has yet two more 

the constitution of the House. It neither adds to nor 
takes from the number of members assigned to any State. 


ee ee eee 


mem- 
bers than all the New England States: and there are seven 
States in the Union whose members amount to the number 
is only effect is a reduction of the apparent amount of of one hundred and twenty-three, being a clear majority 


fractions, as they are usually called, or residuary num- of the whole House, whose aggregate fractions altogether 


after the application of the ratio. For all other! amount only to fifty-three thousand; while Vermont and 
"poses, the result is precis« ly the same as if the ratio) New Jerse y,h ay ing together but eleven members, have a 
en forty-seven thousand. joint fraction of seventy-five thousand. 
\s it seems generally admitte | that inequalities do Pennsylvania, by 1 


the bill, will have, as it happens, just 
tin this bill, and that injurious con 


sequences willarise|as many members as Vermont, New Hampshire, Massa- 


n its operation, which it would be a sirable to avert, | chusetts, and New Jersey; but her population is not equal 


ny proper means of averting them, without producing | to theirs by a hundred 


} and thirty thousand: and the reason 
rs equally injurious, could be found, the committee | of this advantage, derived to her from the 

ot think it necé ssary to go into a full and particular the bill, is, that her fraction, or residuum, is twelve thou- 
tatement of these consequences. hey will content| sand only, while theirs is one hundred and forty-four. 

iselves with presenting a few ex: imples only of these | gut the subject is capable of being presented ina more 
ilts, and such as they find it most difficult to reconcile | exact and mathematical form. The House is to consist of 
th justice » and the spi it of the constitution. itwo hundred and forty members. Now, the pre cise pol 
ln exhibiting thes name s, the committee must ne-|tion of power, out of the whole mass presented by the 
sarily speak of particular States; but it is hardly ne-| number two hundred and forty, which New York would 


essary to say that they speak of them as examples only, | be entitled to according to her population, is $8.59; that 


1 with the most perfect respect, not only for the States |is to say, she would be entith a to thirty-eight members, 
mselvyes, but for all those who represent them here. and would have ¢ siduur fr ction; and even if a 
Although the bill does not commence by fixing the} member were given her for ‘hs raction, she would still 
whi - number of the propose d House of Representativ es, | have but th rty-nine; but tl ill gives her forty. 

Geen adopted by it bris gs out the number of two These are a p rt, an but a part, of those results, pro- 


adted a and forty members. Of these two hundred and duced by the bill inn it resent form, which the committee 


forty members, forty are assigned to the State of New) cannot bring themsel oapprove. While it is not to 
York; that is to say, precisely one-sixth part of the whole. | be denied j 
rhis assignment would seem to require that New York! degre: 


1? 


ld contain one-sixth part of the whole population of} mittee cannot bel *that the Senat 


will sanction me- 
United States, and would be bound to pay one-sixth | quality « justice | tent in which they exist in 


of allher direct taxes. Yet neither of these is the this bi ll, 
The whole representative population of the United | opinior 
5 1s 11,929,005; that of New York i 8 ) the 


provisions of 


I portionment, some 
i 
avs exist, the com- 


recolk cting the 

is which had bees pressed in the discussions of 

rk 918,65 t Senate, tl -omumit have dibgently elit to lear 
$s less than one-sixth of the whole, by nearly 70,000. | whether the: 

direct tax of $240,000, New York ' , 


k would pay only} be taken for 
jut if, instead of comparing th 


n cans 's assigned | out moré 
York with the whole numbers of the House, we) mittee 
npare her with other States, the inequality is still more |: the r nu 
nt iking. f 
» State of Vermont, the billassigns five members. lief | wou 
s, therefore, eight times as many re pre sentatives to} other States 
York as to Vermont; but the pulation of New | oth 
k is not equal to eight t me s the populati of Ver- 
tby more than three hundred 1 Vermont) tute 
ive members only for 65 pe rsons. lf the same | this! 
rtion were to be applied to New York, it would) ral States 
f 


number of | ; from forty to thirty-! ing States 


1) 
i 
he 


‘ 


iking a difference more than equal to the whole} would be constantly 
sentation of Vermont, and more than sufficient to| fore, are of oj 
me her whole power in the House of Representa-| mode of 
whicl 
\ disproportion, almost equally striking, is manifested, i 
we compare New York w: abama. The popula- 
Alabama IS « 2,2 }; for this she is all owed five 
The rule of prop ruion, W } ives to her 
five members for her { 
ut thirty-six for her nu 
‘ As compared 
has an excess of pi 
whole re presentation 


lf sill ia 
li, Will give her, or course, a muc 


e, as the whole delegation of Alabama, within a sin-| as to jus 
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The words of the constitution are, ‘sreprese ntatives sonal be ssesiniil, den the gre atest naaiibed able approach to ey applied 
direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several States] actness ought to be made. or mal 
which may be included within this Union, according to] Congress is not absolved from all rule, merely bec. seen W 
their respective numbers, which shall be determine d by| the rule of perfect justice cannot be applied. In such 4 namely 
adding tothe whole number of free persons, including| case, approximation becomes a rule; it takes the place of and re 
those bound to service for a term of years, and excluding| that other rule which would be preferable, but whict, opinior 
Indians, three-fifths of all other persons. The ac tual| found inapplicable, and becomes itself an obligation of way of 
enumeration shall be made within three years after the| binding force. The nearest approximation to exact tr To the 
first meeting of the Congress of the United States, and| or exact right, when that exact truth, or that exact right, of the 
within every subsequent term of ten years, in such man-| cannot itself be reached, prevails, in other cases, tas 18s, tO 
ner as they “shall by law direct. The number of repre-| matter of discretion, but as an intelligible and def sto b 
sentatives shall not exceed one for every thirfy thousand, |rule, dictated by justice, and conforming to the c ve CO 
but each State shall have at least one represe ntative.” sense of mankind—a rule of no less binding forc« 

There would seem to be little difficulty in understand-| to which it is applicable, and no more to be depart 
ing these provisions. The terms used are designed,| than any other rule or obligation. 
doubtless, to be received inno peculiar or technical sense,|_ The committee understand the constitution as the; 
but according to their common and popular acceptation. have understood it if it had said, in so many wi 
To apportion, is to distribute by right measure; to set off| representatives should be apportioned among t 
in just parts; to assign in due and proper proportion | according to their respective numbers, as near as ni 
These clauses of the constitution respect not only the por-| if this be not its true meaning, then it has eithe: 
tions of power, but the portions of the public burden, | on this most delicate and important subject, arule wh 
also, which should fall to the several States; and the same] is always impracticable, or else it has given no rule at 
language is applied to both. Representatives are to be| because, if the rule be that representatives shall 
apportioned among the States according to their respect-| portioned exactly according to numbers, it is impract 
ive numbers, and direct taxes are to be apportioned by} in every case; and if, for this reason, that cannot | 
the same rule. ‘The end aimed at, is, that representation | — then there is no rule whatever, unless the ri 
and taxation should go hand in hand; that each State} that they shall be apportioned as near as may be 
should be represented in the same extent to which it is This construction, indeed, which the committ: 
made subject to the public charges by direct taxation. | has not, to their knowledge, been denied; and they 
But, between the apportionment of representatives and} ceed in the discussion of the question before the S 
the apportionment of taxes, there necessarily exists one| taking for granted that such is the true and unde 
essential difference. Representation founded on num- meaning of the constitution. 
bers must have some limit, and bei ‘y from its nature, a| The next thing to be observed is, that the constit 
thing not capable of indefinite subdivision, it cannot be| prescribes no particular process by which this appo 
made precisely equal. A tax, indeed, cannot always, or ment is to be wrought out. It has plainly describ« 
often, be apportioned with perfect exactness; as, in ‘other| end to be accomplished, viz. the nearest approach 
matters of account, there will be fractional parts of the| lative equality of re preinnen among the Stat 
smallest coins, and the smallest denomination of money of | whatever accomplishes this end, and nothing else, 
account, yet, by the usual subdivisions of the coin, and of| true process. In truth, if, without t any process what 
the denomination of money, the apportionment of taxes whether elaborate or easy, Congress could perc 

s capable of being made so exact, that the inequality be-| ¢xact proportion of representative power rightfull 


States, 
e sett 
Wh 
ascert 


ve 





he 
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comes minute and invisible. But representation cannot| longing to each State, it would perfectly fulfil its 
| hi vided. OF re pre sentati , thers can be nothing’| conferring that portion on each, without reference 
less than one representative: nor, by our constitution, | process whatever. t would be enough that the | 
more 1 , ; thirty thousand. end had been obtained. And it is to be remark¢« 
apportionme : of ther, that, whether this end be attained best by o1 
and perfe« | cess or by another, becomes, when each process | 
ist always exist some degree of ine ruality | carric d through, not matter of opinion, but matt 
who frame and those vho adoy the consti thematical certainty. If the whole population 
were, of cour y acquainted with this neces ary United State ’ the p ypulation of each State, and 
ration of the | ion. In enat » Statesare| posed number of the House of Representatives, 
i 1 I ° efore, in| given, then, between two bills apportioning the n 
th re is no} Among the several States, it can be told, with abs 
Bu t being| tainty, which bill assigns to any and every State th 
to ber neare st to the exact proj sortion of th: it state; 
it.| wérds, which of the two bills, if either, app 
, the| representatives according to the number of th 
cannot! respectively, as near as may be. If, therefore, a part 
that is to| process of apportionment be adopted, and obj 
gs toa State| mace to the injustice or inequality of its resu 
actly on ‘tieth of the/ surely, no answer to such objection to say that th 
vhole House; at 1erefore, no number of representa-| lity necessarily results from the nature of the | 
ll exactly correspon 1 the right of such State, | Before eo answer could avail, it would be neces 
reci F . show, either that the constitution prescribes such | 


and makes t necessary, or that there is no other 


li 
‘ i) 
i} 
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proceeding which would pro luce less inequality 

injustice. Send tk which might have other 
»¢ produced by a given process, then 
rong one. It is not suited 
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ipplied to the case be simple or compound, one process) priety, that since three is the nearest whole number to 
or many processes; since, in the end, it may always be| their exact right, to that number they are entitled, and the 
seen W hether the result be that which has been aimed at, process which deprives them of it must be a wrong pro- 
namely, the nearest practicable approach to precise justice | cess’ A similar comparison might be made between New 
and relative equality. The committee, indeed, are of| York and Vermont. The exact proportion to which Ver- 
opinion, in this case, that the simplest and most obvious | mont is entitled, in a representation of two hundred and 
way of proceed. ng is also the true and constitutional way. | forty , is 5.646. Her nearest whole number, therefore, 
To them, it appears that, in carrying into effect this part | |would be six. Now, two tlfings are undeniably true: 
. the constitution, the first thing naturally to be done | first, that to take away the fo: tieth member from New 
, to decide on the whole number of which the House | \York would bring her re presentation nearer to her 
to be composed; as when, under the same clause of | exact proportion than it stands by leaving her that fortieth 
e constitution, a tax is to be apportioned among the|member: second, that giving “the member thus taken 
States, the amount of the whole tax is, in the first place, to | from New York to Vermont, would bring her representa- 
be settled. | tion nearer to her exact right than itis by the bill. And 
When the whole number of the proposed House is thus| both these propositions are equally true of a transfer of 
ascertained and fixed, it becomes the entire representa-|the twenty-eighth member assigned by the bill to Penn- 
tive power of ail the people in the Union. It is, then, a|sylvania to Delaware, and of the thirteenth member as- 
ry si imple matter to ascertain how much of this repre-|signed to Kentucky to Missouri; in other words, Vermont 
sentative power each State is entitled to by its numbers. |has, by her numbers, more right to six members than 
if, for example, the House is to contain two hundred and|New York has to forty; Delaware, by her numbers, has 
forty members, then the number two hundred and forty |more right to two members than Pennsylvania has to 
expre sses the representative power of all the States; and|twenty-eight; and Missouri, by her numbers, has more 
a plain calculation readily shows how much of this power |right to three members than Kentuc ky has to thirteen. 
belongs to each State. This portion, it is true, will not| Without disturbing the proposed number of the House, 
always, nor often, be expressed in whole numbers, but it the mere changing of these three members from and to 
may always be precisely exhibited by a decimal form of|the six States respectively, would bring the representation 
expression. If the portion of any State be seldom, or|of each of the whole six nearer to their due proportion, 
never, one exact tenth, one exact fifteenth, or one exact|according to their respective numbers, than the bill, in 
twentieth, it will still always be capable of precise decimal |its present form, makes it. In the face of this indispen- 
expression, as one-tenth and two-hundredths, one-twelfth | sable truth, how can it be said that the bill apportions these 
and four-hundredths, one-fifteenth and six-hundredths, |members among those States according to their respect- 
and so on. And the exact portion of the State being thus|ive numbers, as near as may be? 
lecimally expressed, will always show to mathematical| The principle on which the proposed amendment is 
certainty what integral number comes nearest to such | founded, is an effectual corrective for these and all other 
exact portion. For example, in a House, consisting of | equally great inequalities. It may be applied at all times, 
two hundred and forty members, the exact mathema-jand in all cases, and its result will always be the nearest 
tical proportion to which her numbers entitle the State |approach to perfect justice. It is equally simple and im- 
of New York is 38.59: it is certain, therefore, that thirty-| partial. As a rule of apportionment, it is little other 
nine is the integral or whole number nearest to her|than a transcript of the words of the constitution, and its 
exact proportion of the representative power of the |results are mathematically certain. The constitution, as 
Union. Why, then, should she not have thirty-nine’|the committee understand it, says, representatives shall 
ind why should she have forty? She is not quite entitled|be apportioned among the States uccording to their re- 
to thirty-nine: that number is something more than her |spective numbers of people, as near as may be. The rule 
nght. But, allowing her thirty-nine, from the necessity of | adopted by the committee says, out of the whole number 
giving her whole numbers, and because that is the |of the House, that number shall be apportioned to each 
wrest Whole number, is not the constitution fully obeyed | State which comes nearest to its exact right, ace ording to 
when she has received the thirty-ninth member? Is not|its number of people. 
proper number of representatives then apportioned | 
toher as near as may be? 





Where is the repugnancy between the constitution and 
} And is not the constitution|/the rule? The 1a be nts against the rule seem to assume 
disregarded when the bill goes further, and gives her \that there is a necessity of instituting s me process, adopt- 
iforueth member? For what is such a fortieth member ling some number as the ratio, or as that number of peo- 
ven’ Not for her absolute numbers: for her absolute} ple which each member shall be understood to represent; 
imbers do not entitle her to thirty-nine. Not forthe sake | but the committee see no occasion for any othe r proce ss 
‘pportionng her members to her numbers as near as} whatever, than simply the ascertainment of that quantum, 
may be, because thirty-nine is a nearer apportionment of | out of the whole mass of representative power which each 
members to numbers than for ty. But it is given, say the | State may claim. 
\vocates of the bill, because the process which has been Sut it is said that, although a State may receive a num- 
adopted gives it. The answer is, no such process is en-|ber of representatives which is something less than its 
nned by the constitution. exact proportion of representation, yet that it can, in no 
The case of New York may be compared, or contrast-|case, constitutionally receive more. How is this proposi- 
ed, with that of Missouri. ‘The exact proportion of Mis-|tion proved? How is it shown that the constitution is less 
url, ina general representation of two hundred and perfect ly fulfilled by allowing a State a small excess, than 
lorty, is two and six-tenths; that is to say, it comes nearer|by subjecting her to a large deficiency? What the con- 
three members than to two, yet it is confined to two. |stitution requires, is the nearest practicable approach to 


sut why is not Missouri entitled to that number of re- | precise justice. The rule is approximation; and we ought 
resentatives which comes nearest to her exact propor- |to approach, therefore, on whichever side we can ap- 
Is the constitution fulfilled as to her, while ths at | proach nearest. 
imber is withheld, and while, at the same time, in an- But there is still a more conclusive ansv to be given 
ther State, not only is that nearest number given, but an jto this suggestion. The whole number of representatives of 
litional member given, also’ Isitan answer with which | which the House is to be composed, is, of necessity, limit- 
ople of Missouri ought to be satisfied, when it is said | d. This number, whateveritis, isthat which is to be appor- 
t th s obvious injustice is the necessary result of the ition d, and nothing else can be ay portions 1. This isthe 


process adopted by the bill? May they not say, with pro whole sum to be distributed If, therefor 


e, ih making 
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ie’ apportionme nt, some States receive less than their 


just share, it must necessarjly follow that some other States 
have received more than their just share. If there be one 
State in the Union with less than its ri ight, some other 
State has more than its right; so that the argum nt, what- 
ever be its force, applies to the bill in its present form, as 
strongly as it can ever apply to any bill. 

But the objection most usually ur gs princi- 
ple of the proposed amendment, is, that it provides for 
the representation of fractions. Let this objection be 
examined and considered. Let it be ascertained, in the 
first place, what these fractions or fractional numbers, 
or residuary numbers, really are, which it is said will be 
represented should the amendment prevail. 

A fraction is the broken part of some integral number. 
It is, therefore, a relative or derivative lea. It implies 
the previous existence of some fixed number, of which 
it isbut a part or remainder. If there be no nec essity for 
fixing or establish number, then the 
fraction resulting from it is itself ms of necessity, 
but matter of choice or of 1 
which considers the plan proy in the amendment as 
a representation of fractions, and therefore unconstitu- 
tional, assumes as its basis, that, according to the constitu- 
tion, every member of the House of 
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sion and a remainder. All th: at could justly be said 
be, that some of these States, as States, possess 
tion of legislative power alittle larger than th¢ 


right; as it must be admitted that, should th 
unamended, they would possess of that power n 


than that exact right. The same remarks are substa: 


true, if applied to those States which adopt the 
sytem, as most of them do. In Missouri, for « 
there will be no fraction unrepresented, ul 
become a law in its present form; nor any mem! 
fr: action, sh yuld the amendment prevail. Becau 

of ap porti onment which assigns to cach State that 
which is nearest to its exact right, applies no as 
tios, makes no subdivisions, and, of course, pr 
fractions. In the one ec: ase, Ol in the other, th« 

a State, will have something more , or som thi ng | 
its exact proportion of repre sentative pow 
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sno i 
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role, or common measure, applicable and applied impar- 
tially to all the States, it is quite true. But if that which 
is intended to be that the population of each State must 
he divided by a fixed ratio, and all resulting fractions, 
great or small, disregarded, this is but to take for granted 
the very thing in controversy. The question is, whether 
it be unconstitutional to make approximation to equality, | thousand.” 
by allowing representatives for major fractions. The af-| It is now necessary to see what there was further ob- 
firmative of this question is, indeed, denied, but it is not |jectionable in this bill. The number of one hundred and 
disproved, by saying that we must abide by the operation |twelve members was all that could be divided among the 
of division, by an assumed ratio, and disregard fractions. | States, without giving to some of them more than one 
rhe question still remains as it was before, and it is still to |member for thirty thousand inhabitants. Therefore, hav- 
be shown what there is in the constitution which rejects |ing allotted these one hundred and twelve, there still 
approximation as the rule of apportionment. jremained eight of the one hundred and twenty to be as- 
But suppose it to be necessary to find a divisor, and to |signed; and these eight the bill assigned to the States 
abide its results. What isa divisor? Not necessarily a having the largest fractions. Some of these fractions were 
simple number. It may be composed of a whole number |large, and some were small. No regard was paid to frac- 
anda fraction; it may itself be the result of a previous |tions over a moiety of the ratio, any more than to fractions 
process; it may be any thing, in short, which produces ac-|under it. There was no rule laid down, stating what 
curate and uniform division: whatever does this, is a com- {fractions should entitle the States to whom they might 
mon rule, a common standard, or, if the word be import- |happen to fall, or in whose population they might happen 
ant, a common divisor. The committee refer, on this|to be found, to a representative therefor. The assign- 
part of the case, to some observations by Professor Dean, |ment was not made on the principle that each State should 
with a table, both of which accompany this report. |have a member for a fraction greater than half the ratio; or 
Asit is not improbable that opinion has been a good deal | that all the States should have a member for a fraction, in 
influenced on this subject by what took place on the pass- lal cases where the allowance of such member would 
ing of the first act making an apportionment of represen-|bring her representation nearer to its exact proportion 
tatives among the States, the committee have examined |than its disallowance. There was no common measure 
and considered that precedent. If it be in point to the or common rule adopted, but the assignment was matter 
present ease, it is certainly entitled to very great weight; | of arbitrary discretion. A member was allowed to New 
but if it be of questionable application, the text of the|Hampshire, for example, for a fraction of less than one- 
constitution, even if it were doubtful, could not be ex-|half the ratio; thus placing her representation further 
plained by a doubtful commentary. In the opinion of the | from her exact proportion than it was without such addi- 
committee, itis only necessary that what was said on that tional member; while a member was refused to Georgia, 
occasion should be understood in connexion with the sub-| whose case closely resembled that of New Hampshire, 
ject- matter then uader consideration; and, in order to see /both having what were thought large fractions, but both 
what that subject-matter really was, the committec think | still under a moiety of the ratio, and distinguished from 
it necessary to state, shortly, the case. leach other only by a very slight difference of absolute 
The two Houses of Congress passed a bill, after the numbers. The committee have already fully expressed 
first enumeration of the people, providing for a House of} their opinion on such a mode of apportionment. 
Representatives, which should consist of one hundred and| In regard to this character of the bill, President Wash- 
twenty members. The bill expressed no rule or principle | ington said, ‘ the constitution has prescribed that repre- 
by which these members were assigned to the several sentatives shall be apportioned among the several States 
States. It merely said that New Hampshire should have |according to their respective numbers; and there is no 
five members, Massachusetts ten, and so on; going through | one proportion or divisor, which, applied to the respective 
all the States, and assigning the whole number of one hun-| numbers of the States, will yield the number and allot- 
dred and twenty. Now, by the census, then recently |ment of representatives proposed by the bill.” 


*€ The constitution has also provided that the number 
of representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty 
thousand; which restriction is, by the context, and by fair 
and obvious construction, to be applied to the separate 
and respective numbers of the States; and the bill has al- 
lotted to eight of the States more than one for every thirty 


taken, it appeared that the whole representative popula-| 


tion of the United States was 3,615,920; and it was evi- 
dently the wish of Congress to make the House as nume- 
rous as the constitution would allow. But the constitution 
has said that there should net be more than one member 
for every thirty thousand persons. 

This prohibition was, of course, to be obeyed; but did 
the constitution mean that no State should have more than 
one member for every thirty thousand persons? or did it 
only mean that the whole House, as compared with the 
whole population of the United States, should not contain 

lore than one member for every thirty thousand persons? 


| sand. 


This was all undoubtedly true, and was, in the judg- 
iment of the committee, a decisive objection against the 
ibill. It is, nevertheless, to be observed, that the other 
objection completely covered the whole ground. There 
could, in that bill, be no allowance for a fraction, great or 


{small; because Congress had taken for the ratio the low- 


est number allowed by the constitution, viz. thirty thou- 
Whatever fraction a State might have less than 
that ratio, no member could be allowed for it. It is scarce- 
ly necessary to observe that no such objection applies to 
the amendment now proposed. No State, should the 
amendment prevail, will have a greater number of mem- 





if this last were the true construction, then the bill, in|}bers than one for every thirty thousand; nor is it likely 
that particular, was right; if the first were the true con-|that that objection will ever again occur. The whole 
struction, then it was wrong; because so many members| force of the precedent, whatever it be in its application to 
- could not be assigned tothe States, without giving tosome|the present case, is drawn from the other objection. 


; of them more members than one for every thirty thousand. 

In fact, the bill did propose to do this in regard to several 
States. 

President Washington adopted that construction ef the 
constitution which applied its prohibition to each State 
individually. He thought that no State could, constitu- 
tonally, receive more than one member for every thirty 


| And what is the true import of that objection? Does it 
mean any thing more than that the apportionment was not 
made ona common rule or principle, applicable and ap- 
plied alike to all the States? 

President Washington’s words are, ‘‘ there is no one 
| proportion or divisor, which, applied to the respective 
numbers of the States, will yield the number and allot- 


thousand of her own population. On this, therefore, his|ment of representatives proposed by the bill.” 


» Main objection to the bill was founded. 
© states in these words 


Vou. VIIl.—n 


That objection 


If, then, he could have found a common proportion, it 
would haye removed this objection. He required a pro- 
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portion or divisor. These words he evidently uses as ex- 
planatory of each other. He meant by divisor, therefore, 
no more than by proportion. What he sought was, some 
common and equal rule by which the allotment had been 
made among the several States; he did not find such com- 
mon rule; and, on that ground, he thought the bill objec- 
tionable. 

In the opinion of the committee, no such objection ap- 
plies to the amendment recommended by them. That 
amendment gives a rule, plain, simple, just, uniform, and 
of universal application. The rule has been frequently 
stated. It may be clearly,expressed in either of two 
ways. Let the rule be, that the whole number of the 
proposed House shall be apportioned among the several 
States according to their respective numbers, giving to 
each State that number of members which comes nearest 
to her exact mathematical part or proportion; or, let the 
rule be, that the population of each State shall be divided 
by a common divisor, and that, in addition to the number 
of members resulting from such division, a member shall 
be allowed to each State whose fraction exceeds a moiety 
of the divisor. 

Either of these is, it seems to the committee, a fair and 
just rule, capable of uniform application, and operating 
with entire impartiality. There is no want of a common 
proportion, or a common divisor: there is nothing left to 
arbitrary discretion, If the rule, in either of these forms, 
be adopted, it can never be doubtful how every member 
of any proposed number for a House of Representatives 
ought to be assigned. Nothing will be left in the discre- 
tion of Congress; the right of each State will be a mathe- 
matical right, easily ascertained, about which there can 
be neither doubt nor difficulty; and, in the application of 
the rule, there will be no room for preference, partiality, 
or injustice. In any case, in all time to come, it will do 
all that human means can do, to allot to every State in the 
Union its proper and just proportion, of representative 
power. And it is because of this its capability of con- 
stant application, as well as because of its impartiality and 
Justice, that the committee are earnest in recommending 
its adoption to Congress. If it shall be adopted, they be- 
lieve it will remove a cause of uneasiness and dissatisfac- 
tion recurring, or liable to recur, with every new census, 
and place the rights of the States, in this respect, on a 
fixed basis, of which none can with reason complain. It 
is true that there may be some numbers assumed for the 
composition of the House of Representatives, to which, if 
the rule were applied, the result might give a member to 
the House more than was proposed. But it will be al- 
ways easy tocorrect this, by altering the proposed number 
by adding one to it, or taking one from it; so that this can 
be considered no objection to the rule. 

The committee, in conclusion, cannot admit that it is 
sufficient reason for rejecting this mode of apportionment, 
that a different process has heretofore prevailed. The 
truth is, the errors and inequalities of that process were 
at first not obvious and startling. But they have gone on 
increasing: they are greatly augmented and accumulated 
every new census; and it is of the very nature of the pro- 
cess itself, that its unjust results must grow greater and 
greater in proportion as the population of the country 
enlarges. What was objectionable though tolerable yes- 
terday, becomes intolerable to-morrow. A change, the 


committee are persuaded, must come, or the whole just|be 47,700, should have 13 representatives, becaus: 
balance and proportion of representative power among | bears the nearest possible proportion to 47,700. 


the States will be disturbed and broken up. 
The committee therefore recommend to strike out the 


whole bill after the enacting clause, and insert the follow- | 


ing amendment: 

** That, from and after the third day of March, Anno 
Domini one thousand eight hundred and thirty-three, the 
House of Representatives shall consist of — members; 
and, in order that the said representatives may be appor- 
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tioned among the several States as near as may be, accord numb 
ing to their respective numbers, they shall be chosen jy centat 
the following manner: that is to say, there shall be chosen I o¢ the 
within each State that number of representatives whic} 
is the nearest to its exact proportion of representation jy 
a House of — members, as aforesaid, according to its po. 
pulation compared with the whole population of the 
United States, both being computed agreeably to the rule 
of the constitution: that is to say, there shall be chose, 
within the State of Maine, -—- members; within the Stat. The 
of New Hampshire, — members; within the State of Ma be fou 
sachusetts, —- members; within the State of Rhode Island, 49 49 
-- members; within the State of Connecticut, -- mem Th 
bers; within the State of Vermont, -— members; withip 49,49 
the State of New York, -— members; within the State of I is enti 
New Jersey, -— members; within the State of Pennsy| divide 
vania, —- members; within the State of Delaware, — mer quotic 
bers; within the State of Maryland, -- members; with 49,49 
the State of Virginia, — members; within the State of BB per o 
North Carolina, — members; within the State of Sou prope 
Carolina, — members; within the State of Georgia, -. ¥' 
members; within the State of Kentucky, — member 
within the State of Tennessee, -- members; within ¢! 

State of Ohio, — members; within the State of Louisiana 
-~— members; within the State of Indiana, — members 
within the State of Alabama, -— members; within the 
State of Missouri, -- members. The number of represe: 
tatives hereby assigned and apportioned to each and cvery 
State, respectively, being found to be that number which 

nearest to the exact proportion of each State in a House of 
—- members, according to the last constitutional enum 
ration of the people of the United States; and the said 
number of representatives in any State not exceeding on: New H 
for every thirty thousand persons, according to sail enu Massa 


meration.”’ Rho 
onne 
Vermo 


[Among the papers appended to this report is the fol Hy. 
lowing:] New J 


os ens 
Extract of a letter from Professor James Deaii Poles 


either 
spect 
ratio 1 
is arbi 
proce 
share 


Delaw 
‘© I cunnot express my rule so densely and perspicuou von 
ly as I could wish, but its meaning is, that each State sha North 
have such a number of representatives, that the popula- gi Sevth 
tion for each shall be the nearest possible, whether over fi ¢0" 
or under, to [—]. The number for each State may be J tenn 
ascertained thus: divide the representative number byt! cal 
number assumed to fill the blank, disregarding the 1 Miser 
mainder; the quotient, or the next greater number, w Linoi 
be the number of representatives. In order to determ 
which is the proper one, divide the representative n 
ber of the State by the two numbers separately, then s 
tract the least quotient from the assumed numbe1 
ithe assumed number from the other quotient; and 1 
from which results the least remainder, is the numbe: y 
representatives for the State.” Ne 
The foregoing rule is illustrated thus: The popula! pear: 
of Maine, for instance, which is 399,435, being divided by He?" 
47,700, the ratio assumed in the bill from the House of J &" 
Representatives gives a quotient of 8; the population 
ing then divided by 8, the quotient is ‘49,929; divid 
9, the next high number, the quotient is 44,381. 17! 
subjoined table exhibits the results in the several States 
jaccording to this process, 
| Thus, Massachusetts, with G10,000 people, if the rt 


As 13 is to 1, so is 610,000 to 46,923. ; ff 
As 12 is to 1, so is 610,000 to 50,833 
The first result, or 46,923, is nearer to 47,700, th 
|sumed ratio, than the last result, or 50,833. The nua 
ber 13, therefore, is more nearly apportioned to thes 1 
sumed ratio than 12; and further trial of numbers wi ™ "por 
prove it to bear the nearest possible proportion to 47,/ Co 
Mr. Dean considers that the ratio being assumed, tt ppl 
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cord number of the House, and of each State’s share of repre-| States, and rejecting fractions, the number of representa- 
‘0 in J sentation, should be apportioned to the ratio. The error | tives allotted to each is ascertained. It provides that there 
\osen TM of the bill is thus shown: its ratio bears no proportion, | shall be one representative in this House for each forty- 
‘hich J either to the whele number of the House, or to the re-| seven thousand and seven hundred of federal population 
0 in J spective quotas of representation of the several States. Its|in the respective States; and, according to this ratio, ap- 
S po- I ratio is arbitrary, and its proposed number of the House | portions to each State the number of representatives to 
the {i is arbitrary; that is, the number is not to be found by any| which its population may entitle it, excluding from repre- 
Tule J process; the necessary consequence is, that no State’s| sentation all fractions of population in any State less than 
\osen J share of the House is found by any rule of proportion. the ratio fixed in the bill. The bill of the House resem- 
State The number of the House being fixed, the ratio should | bles, exactly, all the preceding laws enacted by Congress 
Mas- 9 pe found by proportion. As 241, e. g. : 1 :: 11,983,731 :| upon the same subject. It is difficult to conceive any 
land, HR 49,496. case more exactly parallel to another, than are the pre- 
mem Thus, for a House of 241, the true ratio is found to be| cedents furnished by the several apportionment laws of 
vithin {HB 49,496; then, by the rule of Professor Dean, each State} 1792, 1802, 1812, and 1822, to the bill as it passed this 
ste of J is entitled to that number of representatives which, when| House. In all these cases, as in the House bill, a common 
nnsyl: JM divided into its whole federative population, produces aj ratio or divisor was taken, and employed to produce the 
mem. J quotient or ratio approximating nearest to the true ratio, |results. In all of them fractions existed in all the States, 
vithin J 49,496; in other words, each State is entitled to that num-| some greater, and others less than the moiety of the ratio, 
‘te of MM ber of representatives which bears the nearest possible} or common divisor selected; and yet, in not one of them 
South J proportion to the true ratio. was a representative allotted to any State for a fraction 
a, - i . ati 3 
> ae of population welnw the ratio assumed. a 
rhe amendment of the Senate proposes a total change 
n th pecpaeeiageecsta sree oe Sa === = | of the bill as it passed this House, by striking out all after 
aan §% i = ¥ 4 |2S /}its enacting clause, and substituting a new scheme of 
nbers ze es > | 2. |.& |representation of the people in the popular branch of 
n the z* Sti ss |*¢ ze =& |Congress, and is, in effect, an entire new bill. The 
res 2. St) GR $e} Ss s=.; amendment fixes the number of representatives in this 
eve »z] £5 |45) £2 |3=2| House at two hundred and fifty-one members; and it is 
hich 42) 4 4% 43 + 2 =| to be observed that there is no ratio or common divisor 
use of 3 s 3 = = ™| that can be selected, which, when applied to the separate 
num pS = Ry population of the respective States, will ‘* yield the num- 
e sa Maine, 399,435 | 8 | 49,920 | 9 | 44,381 3 |ber and allotment of representatives” proposed by it. 
1s New Hampshire, 269,326] 6 | 44,887 | 5 | 53,805 5 |The amendment of the Senate, unlike any former law on 
cr al Mamnetinetity ore toa | 3 | aetsos | “3 | $0983 | 72 [ this subject, fixes not on a ratio of representation, but as- 
Connect.eut, 297,665} 6] 49.610 | 7 | 42,523 6 | sumes the whole number of representatives of which the 
ve fol venta ae - _—— a1 4b | House shall be composed, and, on principles of consolida- 
New Jereey, "319,922 | 7 | 45,970] 6 | 33°320 6 |tion, aggregates the whole population of the several 
Pennsylvania, 1,348,072 | 28 | 45,145 | 29] 46,485 | 28 | States, divides this consolidated mass of federal popula- 
ee Bo aiie de _—_ ‘ |tion by the proposed number of the House; and, having 
Virginia,” 1,023,603 | 21 | 48.738 | 22 | 45,613 21 | thus obtained a ratio of representation, proceeds, by it, to 
North Carolina, 639,747 | 13 | 49,211 | 14 | 45,669 13 | apportion to each State such number of representatives as 
Seen ot tet os fae ae ® | is equal to the number of times the ratio is contained in its 
Kenteehty, 621,832 | 13 | 47,833 | 14 | 44,416 | 13 | population; and if, in this manner, there remain any of 
Tenacoset —_ 3 S ~~ - ——_ 3 the number of representatives proposed as the proper 
inden 343'030 | 7 | 40°004} 8 | 42973 |. 7 | number of the House, such numbers are apportioned one 
Mississippi, | 110,358 | 2 | 55,129 35,765 2 | to each State having a fraction larger than the moiety of 
ile | press | ctatant 1 a Loree 3 | the ratio so obtained. The principle of the amendment, 
Missouri, 130.419 | 3 | 43,473 | 2 | 657209 2 jas the committee understand it, is, first, to fix the num- 
Alabama, 262,508 | 6 | 43,751 | 5 | 52,501 5 |bers of the House, and then to apportion them to the 
ns | —-—-—— States on a ratio ascertained from the consolidated federal 
ra Totals, 42,008,056 p68 - 4253 ° 240 | population of the United States, so as to give to each State 


mo | a representative for each number of times the population 
of such State may contain such ratio, and, also, one addi- 
tional representative to each State for any fraction of its 
population greater than one-half that ratio, and to leave 
unrepresented all fractions in each State less than one- 
half such ratio, though the aggregate of such minor should 
exceed the aggregate of such major fractions. Upon this 
principle the amendment of the Senate allots, to eleven 
of the States, each one representative for fractions; and 
the question presented by it is, shall fractions be repre- 
sented, or can they be represented according to the 
constitution? 


Note.--The principle laid down by Professor Dean ap- 
pears to be this: each State should have that share of 
representation which bears the nearest possible propor- 
tion to the ratio assumed. 







REPORT OF THE MAJORITY. 


Hovsse or Representatives, May 3, 1832. 









» Mr a. x, from the select committee to which was 
referred the bill passed by the House of Representa-| ~~) 7 : ae 
tives, entitled An act for the apportionment rf repre-| 1, - Sees nent a the ne aia bY 
sentatives among the several States, according to the| - louse - ae ay + on o OPPS : 1 mys “ith cuca 
fifth census,” which was returned from the Senate with | population o Ae a States, caeeneaae y» without any 
4 proposed amendment thereto, have had the subject] Teference to ame a ar ar nanan and 
under consideration, and ask leave to report: | that te prncp ee Suge to De extanmaned by the 

|amendment of the Senate is unconstitutional, and entirely 
That the bill passed by this House, like every other| inexpedient; that the apportionment adopted by the bill 
pon the same subject which has become a law, assumes} of the House is constitutional, and that provided in the 

; ‘common divisor or ratio of representation, which, being! Senate’s amendment unconstitutional, will, it is believed, 

/¢pplied to the separate population of the respective | equally appear. 
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APPENDIX—To Gales & Seaton’s Register. 


Apportionment of Representatives. 


1st. From the express provisions of the constitution} Now, it is entirely competent for Congress to fix upon 
applicable to the subject; and, any other number as the ratio or constituency entitled to 
2d. From the contemporaneous construction given to|a representative. The only restriction is that the number 
the constitution, and all the legislation ever had under it. | shall not be less than thirty thousand; it may be as much 
By the second section of the first article of the constitu-|greater as Congress chooses. No matter, then, what 
tion, it is provided that ‘‘representatives and direct taxes| greater number is selected asa ratio, it immediately 4s 
shall be apportioned among the several States which may | much becomes a common divisor for all the States, 4s 
be tated: within this Union, according to their respect-| thirty thousand is when that number is selected; and whey 
ive numbers.” applied to the States, respectively, each is as much bound 
** The number of representatives shall not exceed one | to lose its own fraction, be it great or small, as it would 
for every thirty thousand, but each State shall have at|be when the thirty thousand was selected; and any repre. 
least one representative.” sentative for a less number than the ratio or common 
In giving practical effect to this clause of the constitu-| divisor, is as much a violation of the constitution in the 
tion, the great object to be obtained is to do that which is| one case as it isin the other. If the ratio or common 
just to each State. This can only be accomplished by | divisor selected was thirty thousand, it is admitted that i) 
considering each State as a separate community, entitled| would be unconstitutional to assign a representative to 
to representatives on account of its own strength, gaining fractions. _Now, it is clear to the committee that a change 
nothing from the numbers in any other State, and losing of the ratio or common divisor cannot change a constitu. 
nothing onaccount of any hardship to which any other State | tional principle. 3 
may seem to be subjected on account of its numbers. It| In fixing the sense and construction of this section of 
is to be observed, that the apportionment directed to be the constitution, itis necessary further to remark that re- 
made is among States regarded as separate, distinct com-| presentatives are quantities incapable of indefinite division, 
munities, or masses of population, and not as parts of the | but are integral numbers, each of which is incapable of 
consolidated population of the Union melted down into] division; and that the population of the respective States 
one mass or community. We are never at liberty to con-|are also integral numbers, ascertained by the census, and 
sider the people of the United States as a mass, and to| incapable of being fixed by Congress. At the adoption 
apportion the representatives among the States as if the of the constitution, the population of each State exceeded 
whole was one nation, but must continually keep in mind| thirty thousand, and: there was not the least probability 
that ours is a federative republic, and that the people of] that, at any future period, any State in the Union would 


each member or State must be considered and acted upon 
as an independent community, in all respects where their 
sovereignty has not been expressly surrendered. This 
being the case, it at once occurs to the committee, and 
they lay it down as a leading principle, a departure from 
which is not permitted by the obvious meaning of the 
clause in the constitution to which they have referred, 
that, whatever rule of apportionment is adopted, whether 
it be the rule of proportion, a ratio, or common divisor— 
whatever it be, it ought to be just; and, to be constitu- 
tional, it must be a uniform rule, operating in all the 
States, and producing some practical result in each State. 
Such a rule has been uniformly adopted in all preceding 
apportionments. The amendment of the Senate contains 


have a population less than thirty thousand. As the con. 
stitution fixed the minimum ratio, or constituency for 
representative, and in the most direct terms made it ap 
plicable, not to the aggregate population of all the States, 
but to the population of the several States, respectively, 
the just, natural, and irresistible conclusion is, that the 
convention who framed the constitution intended tat 
Congress should apportion representatives among the 
States by fixing a ratio of representation, not of the popu 
lation of the United States, as a whole, but applicable and 
to be applied to the federal population of the several 
States, respectively. As the convention must have fore 
seen that Congress might, and probably would, at the 





early apportionments, adopt the minimum ratio fixed b) 


no one rule applying alike to all the States, and operat-|the constitution; and as, in that event, no fraction of 
ing in each, but, on the contrary, it arbitrarily assigns a population could be represented, the just inference 1s, 
representative to fractions in some of the States, and with-!|that it was intended that any such fraction never should 
holds any representative to fractions in other States, and, | be regarded in any such apportionment; and so clear and 
in fact, and in effect, makes the unrepresented fractions| irresistible, in the minds of the convention, was this con- 


in some of the States a part of the constituency of the re- 
presentatives of fractions in other States, in whose election 
they have, and can have, no voice. 

The most natural process of apportionment would seem 
to be that of fixing in the mind the number of constituents 
which each representative shall have; and, by a ratio or 
common divisor thus found, assign to each State its num- 
ber of members, by dividing its representative federal 
population by this common divisor, and letting each State 
submit to the loss of its own fraction, be it great or small. 
This must have been the rule in the mind of the conven- 
tion, because they allude to the number of constituents 
which may entitle toa representative—thirty thousand. 


ratio, what then would be the rule? Most certainly we 


would take thirty thousand as a common divisor, and ap-| 


portion to cach State its number of representatives by 
dividing its whole number of federal population by this 
common divisor; and, in every instance, compelling each 
State to lose its own fraction, be it greater or less than 
that of any other; and in no instance could a representa- 
tive, it is admitted by all, be given fora less number than 
the ratio or common divisor, that being fixed at thirty 
thousand, except in the single case where the whole popu: 
lation of a State did not amount to that number 


clusion from the words employed, that, to avoid a mer 
possible, not a probable, result, it was added that ‘* caci 
State,” though its population might be less than the rato 
fixed on, ‘* shall have at least one representative.” As! 
was entirely improbable that any State would ever ha 
population less than thirty thousand, the provision of one! 
presentative for each State could have reference only ' 
ratio to be fixed in future time higher than the populatic 
of some State; and as, in that case, the constitution pr 
vides that each State shall have one representative, | 


jthereby impliedly prohibits the allowing one to any ! 

{tion in any other case: for if, according to the understan 
ling which the convention had of their own work, 4 
Suppose Congress to take that number as a convenient} 


other fraction might be represented consistently with | 
provisions of the constitution, this special limitation of t 
possible effects of apportionment would have been useless 





Moreover, can it be said that a rule of apportionment 


/ constitutional, which, in any apportionment before the last, 
,as conceded by the principles of the amendment it 

imight have operated unconstitutionally? ‘This object: 
|may be urged against the rule proposed by the Senat 


for, at the ratio of thirty-three thousand, which was t! 
ratio of the two first apportionments, every State having 
aless population than one hundred and fifty thousand 


jmight have had more than one representative for ev 
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thirty thousand; and at the ratio of thirty-five thousand, 
which was that of the third apportionment, every State 
having less than ninety thousand might, in like manner, 
have had more than one representative for every thirty 
thousand. And the same objection applies to any ratio 
jess than forty thousand. At any ratio, therefore, under 
forty thousand, the rule assumed by the Senate’s amend- 
ment might operate unconstitutionally; and, at the first 
apportionment, this rule of the Senate, of representing 
major fractions, would have produced the unconstitutional 
eflect of apportioning to each of the States of Vermont 
and Delaware a representative for less than thirty thousand. 
Since, then, the rule of apportionment must be universal, 
and equally applicable to the population of every State, 
and that adopted by the Senate’s amendment might in the 
given, and would in the specified case, have resulted in 
an apportionment clearly unconstitutional, the committee 
are of opinion that the rule itself partakes of the uncon- 
stitutional character of its effects. 

To illustrate and enforce the correctness of the conclu- 
sion to which they have come, the committee beg leave 
further to add, that fractions, or remainders of population 
in the respective States, less than the common divisor or 
ratio assumed, cannot be represented. 

Ist. Because it is not representatives only, but direct 
taxes also, which are required by the constitution to be 
apportioned; and, in the apportionment of such taxes, no 
State ever has borne, or would agree to bear, a greater 
share of these burdens than that indicated by the actual 
numbers of its people, and not by the actual number of its 
members in the House of Representatives. Fer example, 
the population of the State of Delaware is about a one- 
hundredth and sixticth part of the whole population of 
the United States. If the scheme of the amendment of 
giving a representative to fractions should obtain, she 
would then have two members out of a House of two hun- 
dred and fifty-one, or about a one hundred and twenty- 
fifth part of the whole number of representatives. She 
would not pay a one hundred and twenty-fifth part, but 
only a one hundred and sixtieth part of the taxes. Now, 
is there any justice in giving to her such a large share of 
representatives, when she ought not to bear, and would 
not bear, a similar share of a direct tax, and this, too, 
under a rule prescribed by the constitution, whereby both 
representatives and direct taxes are to be apportioned in 
like manner? 

2d. Because the requirement of the constitution is to 
apportion representatives, and not the fractional parts of 
representatives, for the plain reason that the latter was 
physically impossible. You cannot have the fraction of a 
representative. Each representative must have a con- 
stituency, and as you cannot have the fraction of a repre- 
sentative, so the fraction of a constituency cannot have an 


entire representative. 


3d. Because, if such an apportionment was permissible, 
it would violate its own fundamental principles, and be 
contrary to justice; for, as there are twenty-four States, 
each of which will, in all probability, ever have a fraction 
at any ratio, the fractions of some of these must be taken 
tomake up the fractions of others. Thus, for illustration, 
suppose that twelve of the States have each a major frac- 
tion, or a fraction a unit greater than the moiety of the 
ratio assumed, and the remaining twelve States have each 
a minor fraction, or a fraction a unit less than the moiety 
of the ratio assumed, the twelve States, according to the 
principle assumed by the amendment, having minor frac- 
tions a unit less than the moiety of the ratio, must contri- 
bute the fractional parts of their population to make up 
the larger fractional parts of the twelve other States, each 
having fractions a unit greater than the moiety of the 
ratio assumed, and so give to the latter twelve States each 
an additional representative. ‘That is to say, in the case 
supposed, (and if it be an extreme case, it will not be de- 


nied that approximations to it may and must occur, ac- 
cording to the principle of the amendment, ) if the ratio 
assumed be fifty thousand, and twelve of the States have 
each a fraction of twenty-five thousand and one, and twelve 
other States have each a fraction of twenty-four thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-nine, the fractions of the latter 
twelve States must contribute to the former the whole of 
their fractional numbers, so as to give them twelve addi- 
tional representatives. And can any one, the committee 
ask, consider as apportionment that process which gives 
all of the subject to be apportioned to some, and none to 
others of the contributors, or which makes a whole of 
equal value with a fractional part of itself? 

The inequality and injustice of giving to a State a re- 
presentative for a major fraction, must be apparent to all, 
when it is considered that, in practice, it may, and proba- 
bly will so happen, that only a few States, whose aggregate 
population may be equal to one-tenth of the whole popu- 
lation of the Union, may each be entitled to a representa- 
tive for its major fraction, and the residue of the States, 
containing eight-tenths of the whole population, each 
having minor fractions in the aggregate much greater 
than the aggregate of such major fractions, will be denied 
a representative, not only for their several fractions, but 
for the total aggregate of them. 

4th. Because the apportionment required by the con- 
stitution is thereby directed to be made ‘‘among the 
several States,” and no process of apportionment can con- 
form to this command, which does not include and apply 
the same rule to all the States. But if you give a repre- 
sentative to fractions, some of the States must necessarily 
be excluded from the apportionment, although they are 
contributors to the fund to be distributed. 

5. Because the constitution requires that representa- 
tives should be apportioned among the several States 
‘according to their respective numbers;” but by this, or 
any other scheme of representing fractions, which can be 
conceived, we are compelled to disregard the respective 
numbers of the several States in the apportionment, and 
to give to some only what belongs toall. Weare obliged 
to consolidate into one mass the fractional population of 
all the States, and, instead of giving to them severally 
what they are entitled to according to their respective num- 
bers, we force some to contribute to the benefit of others. 

It has been argued that, as exact equality cannot be 
attained in the apportionment of representatives, the rule 
of construction is, that it must be made as nearly equal as 
may be. Without admitting that a representation of frac- 
tions approximates to equality, and believing that it tends 
to greater inequality than their rejection, this argument 
appears inadmissible, and, if adopted in our legislation on 
this subject, may lead to the worst consequences; for if, 
in the apportionment, Congress must make the apportion- 
ment as nearly equal as may be, Congress must fix the 
numbers of the House, and the ratio of representation, so 
as to attain this supposed equality. In practice it will be 
found in almost, perhaps every case, that the lowest ratio 
will make the most equal apportionment; and, according 
to this argument, Congress must adopt that ratio, to what- 
ever extent the increasing population of the country might 
swell the numbers of the House. The minimum ratio 
fixed by the convention, and their knowledge that the 
numbers of the House could not keep pace with the in- 
crease of population, are, in the opinion of the committee, 
a conclusive refutation of the argument which interpolates 
on the constitution the words, as near as may be, where 
the convention thought proper to omit them. 

The view already taken, it would appear, is the natural 
and just interpretation of the constitution, and that which 
ought to be placed upon it, if, for the first time, we were 
about to fix its meaning. But such is not the case. The 
very question involved by the amendment occurred at the 
verv commencement of this Government, and was then 
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fully discussed and settled. The decision then made has 
regulated the proceedings of Congress in reference to 
this matter ever since; and if practice or precedents ‘can 
settle any question arising under the constitution, this, it 
would seem, is now settled in the strongest possible 
manner. It may not be altogether unprofitable to trace 
the history of this question, the discussions and the 
decision upon it at the first apportionment of represen- 
tatives. The constitution had required an actual enu- 
meration of the people to be made within three years 
after the first meeting of Congress, in order that the re- 
presentatives might be apportioned among the several 
States according to. their respective numbers. The first 
census having been taken, Congress, at their session of 
1791-2, undertook to make the required apportionment 
of representatives. Great difficulties were found to exist 
between the House and the Senate in agreeing upon any 
bill ofapportionment. The first bill passed by the House 
fixed the ratio of 30,000; the Senate amended it by strik- 
ing out 30,000, and inserting 33,000, but in neither was 
any provision made for representing fractions; both the 
House and the Senate adhered, and this bill was lost by 
the disagreeing votes of the two bodies. A new bill was 
immediately brought into the House, and passed. In the 
Senate, this same principle of representing fractions was 
proposed, and carried by a majority of one vote, as an 
amendment to the House bill. It is proper here to re- 
mark that the amendment of the Senate then, as now, fix- 
ed, not the ratio of representation, but the numbers of the 
House. Upon its return to the House, it gave rise to much 
discussion. It was sustained by its advocates by precisely 
the same arguments now urged in support of the amend- 
ment now under consideration. It was then, as now, con- 
tended, that the true meaning of the constitution was, that 
the apportionment should be made, ‘*as nearly as may 
be,” according to the numbers of the States. To show 
that the question we are now considering is the identical 
question then considered, discussed, and decided, the 
committee beg leave to make an extract or two from the 
debates of that period. One of the advocates of the prin- 
ciple of representing fractions, (N. Niles,) ‘* observed 
that there were evidently wanting to complete the sen- 
tence [of the constitution] these words, ‘as nearly as may 
be;” with this explanation added, he went on to show that 
the principle of equality would be more strictly adhered 
to by admitting this amendment than by rejecting it: for 
if Delaware contains 58,000 inhabitants, 28,000 were cer- 
tainly nearer to 53,000 than 33,000 were to 58,000. He 
recited other passages of the constitution to show that his 
idea was compatible with it.” Mr. Madison, then a mem- 


ber of the House of Representatives, in the course of the 
debate, expressed his opinion in the following strong lan- 


guage: ‘* We are called on to violate the constitution, by | 
adopting a measure thatwill give representatives for these 
separate and distinct fractions in the respective States, 
and afterwards are told it is not to the fractional numbers } 
in the States that they refer, but to the aggregate of the| 
fractions in the United States. If this reasoning is good, 
why do the gentlemen stop at this boundary of a repre- 
sentation by States’ why not proceed to erect the whole 
of the United States into one district, without any division, 
in order to prevent the inequality they conceive to exist 
in respect to individual States?’ We find, too, that nu- 
merous tables of calculation were then, asnow, prepared, 
and with the same view, to wit, to show the nearer ap-|} 
proach to equality which it was then, as now, contended | 
would be attained by adopting the principle of represent-| 
ing fractions in some of the States, than could be attained | 
in any other mode. The House at first disagreed to| 
the Senate’s amendment; the Senate insisted; and, finally, | 
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bill was presented to President Washington, he refised 
to approve it, and, returning it to Congress, assiened two 
reasons for the veto which he interposed. These reasons 
the committee will here give in his own words, to wit 


*©Unitep States, April 5, 1792. 
‘* Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 


**T have maturely considered the act passed by the two 
Houses, entitled ‘ An act for an apportionment of repre. 
sentatives among the several States according to the first 
enumeration,’ and I return it to your House, wherein jt 
originated, with the following objections: 

‘* First. The constitution has prescribed that represen- 
tatives shall be apportioned among the several States ac. 
cording to their respective numbers, and there is no one 
proportion or divisor which, applied to the respective 
numbers of the States, will yield the number and allot. 
ment proposed by the bill. 

**Second. The constitution has also provided that the 
number of representatives shall not exceed one for every 
thirty thousand, which restriction is, by the context, and 
by fair and obvious construction, to be applied to the se- 
parate and respective numbers of the States, and the bill 
has allotted to eight of the States more than one for every 


thirty thousand. «GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 


Upon the return of the bill, accompanied by this mes. 
sage, the constitutional majority required to pass it could 
not be obtained; but, on the contrary, a majority of five 
of the House voted against it, and so it failed to become a 
law. Immediately after the failure of this, a third bill was 
brought in, which, adopting a ratio of 33,000, and reject 
ing all the fractions in every State produced by this divi. 
sor, passed both Houses of Congress, received the sanction 
of the President, and so became a law, which gave the first 
apportionment of representatives under the constitution. 

The committee are aware that it has been urged in ar- 
gument that the chief, if not the sole reason why Presi- 
dent Washington refused to approve the bill containing 
the principle of giving a representative to fractions, was, 
because that bill allotted to some of the States more repre- 
sentatives than one for every 30,000 of their people, and 
that this objection does not apply to the amendment now 
under consideration. The committee are not of that opi 
nion. It is admitted that the second objection does not 
apply to the case now before us; but it is denied that this 
was the only, or, indeed, the chief objection urged by Pr« 
sident Washington to that bill. If it had been his only 
objection, it was unnecessary to have given any other 
But another was given, and the committee are compelled 
to give to it the meaning which its language clearly im 
ports. It was the first objection assigned. It wasa sub 
stantive objection in itself-—‘* there is no one proportion 
or divisor, which, applied to the respective numbers ot 
the States, will yield the number and allotment proposed 
by the bill’”—and did not depend, in the slightest degree, 
for its force, upon the second. Indeed, the coimmittee 
regard it as his chief objection; and, in confirmation of that 
opinion, they find it stated in Judge Marshall’s Life of 
Washington, that, ‘‘after weighing the arguments which 
were urged on each side of the question, the President 
was confirmed in the opinion that the population of each 
State, and not the population of the United States, must 
give the numbers to which alone could be applied the pro- 
cess by which the number of representatives was to be 
ascertained.” What process’ One that should operate 
in some States and not in others? The objection required 
a process of a different character. It required a ‘* pro- 
portion or divisor,” or, what is the same thing, some unt 
form rule which would apply to, and be operative upon, 


a } . ° ¢ an « 
the House, when all its members were not present, |the separate numbers or masses of population in each and 


receded from their disagreement to the amendment by | 
a majority of two votes, and the bill passed. When this| 


all of the States. The question presented by the bill, and 


decided by the first objection, was, whether, according t 
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a 
the provisions of the constitution, any State could have 
allotted to it a number representing a constituency, which, 
although existing in the United States, was not found in 
that State. Upon this question, the President took the 
opinions of his cabinet. Mr. Jefferson, the Secretary of 
state, and Mr. Randolph, the Attorney General, were of 
opinion that the scheme of the bill was in violation of the 
constitution. General Knox, the Secretary of War, was 
undecided, and Mr. Hamilton doubted, ‘ thinking that, 
from the vagueness of expression in the clause relating to 
the subject, neither construction could be absolutely re- 
iected.”” With these opinions of his cabinet before him, 
and upon full deliberation, President Washington thought 
that, as the constitution required an apportionment of re- 
presentatives among the several States according to their 
respective numbers, the same ratio or divisor which was 
applied to the numbers of any State to show its propor- 
tion of the representatives, must be also applied to the 
respective numbers of each of the States to show their seve- 
ral proportions. Seeing that there was no one ratio, pro- 
portion, or divisor, which, when so applied, would yield 
the number and allotment proposed by the bill before him, 
he put his veto upon it, and assigned this as his first, and, 
as the committee regard it, his principal reason for so 
dong. With a view, probably, of giving special applica- 
tion of this construction of the constitution, and of show- 
ing What effects were produced in the particular case be- 
fore him by a departure from it, he assigned, as a second 
reason for his veto on that particular bill, that it allotted 
to eight of the States more than one member for every 
30,000 persons. But allowing the second to be a substan- 
tive and sufficient objection of itself in that particular case, 
it still leaves the first to operate with all its force, and pro- 
hibits the fractional parts of the population of the several 
States from being consolidated, and the fractions of some 
States from being, in effect, represented by members arbi- 
trarily assigned to and chosen by the people of other 
States. The substance of both objections is, that, in ap- 
portioning’ representatives among the several States, what- 
ever may be the proportion, ratio, or divisor proposed, it 
must be applied to the separate and respective numbers of 
each State; and as such a ratio cannot be applied as a divi- 
sor to a fractional remainder in any State, which is, of ne- 
cessity, less than itself, such fractional numbers found in 
each of the States must be rejected from all. ‘To do other- 
wise, would, as the committee think, be to recognise a prin- 
ciple of consolidation inconsistent with the constitution 
itself, and the early exposition of the clause of that instru- 
ment which they have been examining. Applying this 
construction of that instrument, which they believe to be 
the true one, to the amendment before us, and it must be 
rejected, although no State, in this particular case, would 
have a representative for less than 30,000 of its own num- 
bers. The question thus solemnly settled in 1792, by - 
President which was a member of the convention which} 
framed the constitution, and by a Congress, many of whose 
members had been members also of the convention which 
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the case before us, and the committee are bound to con- 
clude that the large vote of three to one, by which it was 
rejected, rested exclusively upon the ground taken by 
him, and the reasons assigned in his first objection. 

Reason, precedent, and acquiescence Siu seem, there- 
fore, to place this question on grounds where it ought 
never to be disturbed. If Congress now yield to the prin- 
ciples assumed by the amendment of the Senate, it must 
be upon the supposition that the constitution expected and 
intended an apportionment which should produce equal- 
ity as to fractions in each State. This surely never was 
the case. But it is said we must approach equality ‘as 
near as may be.” This is more specious than solid. See 
where such a principle will carry us. We are at present 
to represent fractions greater than one-half of the consti- 
tutional number, taken as a ratio or common divisor. 
That may not be ‘‘as near as may be.” Descend to a 
representative for a fourth or an eighth, and you may be 
nearer still, and the committee see no limit to the exten- 
sion of the principle down to a unit, except, indeed, the 
arbitrary discretion of Congress; for the representative of 
a fourth fraction bears the same relation to the represen- 
tative of a half fraction that the latter does to the repre- 
sentative of a whole, and thus an inequality may be really 
produced among the States too intolerable to be quietly 
submitted to. 

There is one plain view of this question, which may be 
presented in very few words, which ought to be conclu- 
sive. According to the amendment, eleven States out of 
twenty-four are to have a representative each for about 
twenty-five thousand persons; and each of the other thir- 
teen States has to produce twice that number, or very 
near to it, for each representative apportioned to them. 
The plan, therefore, is partial, unequal, and unknown 
alike to the constitution and the constructions put upon 
it for forty years and upwards. 

The views thus presented, it would seem, ought to be 
entirely conclusive upon this subject; but the equality 
supposed to be attained by the amendment, as the com- 
mittee have already remarked, is more specious than solid. 
Eleven members are to be given for fractions. Of these, 
the State of Delaware is to have one. Her whole popu- 
lation is 75,432. If she, then, is to have two representa- 
tives for that number, and equality is the object, every 
other State ought to have in the same proportion. Apply 
this rule to the population of the other States, and we will 
find that New York, which has only forty by the amend- 
ment, ought to have fifty-one; that Pennsylvania, which 
has twenty-eight, ought to have thirty six. To see the 
proportionate number to which, according to the rule as- 
sumed by the amendment, each of the States would be 
entitled, the committee beg leave to refer to the table an- 
nexed to this report, marked A. They beg leave, also, 
to refer to the table B, to show the unequal operation of 
the plan of the Senate by a comparison between different 
States; from which it appears that the seven States of 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, South 


framed, or OF the States which ratified it, has been acqui-/ Carolina, Louisiana, and Alabama, have an aggregate po- 
esced in ever since, and no attempt, until the present, | pulation of 1,959,960. The State of New York has a 
has been seriously made to revive the old discussion. The} population of 1,918,553. These seven States having but 
only instance since, in which such a proposition has been| 41,407 of representative population more than New York, 
made, the committee find in the journals of the House of|have, nevertheless, forty-four representatives assigned to 
Representatives of 1822, pending the consideration of the| them by the Senate’s amendment, whilst New York has 
apportionment bill of that year, when it was proposed| only forty representatives. With a difference of popula- 
that ‘each member hereafter elected to this House shal]| tion of only 41,407, these seven States have four more 
represent the same number of persons entitled to be| representatives than New York. But the increase of New 
represented, as nearly as may be practicable, agreeably to} York, in population, for the last ten years, has been nearly 
the fourth census.” This proposition met with no favor, | forty and one-sixth per cent., whilst that of those seven 
and was immediately rejected by a large vote, upon yeas/ States has been but twelve and one-eighth per cent. 
and nays, the vote being in its favor 43, and against it|thisan apportionment, ‘‘as near as may be,” among these 
125; it does not seem to have been seriously pressed. In| States, according to their respective numbers? or is it not 
this case, General Washington’s second objection for his|in fact more unequal and unjust than the inequality com- 
veto of 1792 did not apply, any more than it does now in| plained of in the House bill? 
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The committee refer, also, to the table C, to show what 
would have been the operation of representing major 
fractions, if it had been adopted at the several preceding 
apportionments of representatives, and, also, what its ope- 
ration now is by the Senate’s amendment. From which, 
among others, this fact appears, that the State of North 
Carolina, at every former apportionment, would have been 
entitled to one additional representative, whilst the State 
of Massachusetts would never, until now, have been en- 
titled to such additional representative. By the amend- 
ment of the Senate, however, North Carolina is now 
excluded from a representative for a fraction, and Massa- 
chusetts is now entitled to a representative for a fraction. 
Nor is it the least of the objections to the plan assumed by 
the Senate, that it demonstrates, if the principle be cor- 
rect, the injustice which many of the States have suffered 
at the hands of their own representatives at all former ap- 
portionments; nor can the committee adopt, at the pre- 
sent day, a principle which, if true, would be a reproach 
to all the preceding functionaries of the Government, 
both legislative and executive, who have heretofore acted 
upon the subject. 

There is still another light in which this subject may be 
presented, to show whether we are not, in thet, further 
from equality if we adopt the amendment, than we shall 
be if we adhere to the bill sent from this House to the 
Senate. Let us compare a few of the States with each 
other under the original bill, and under the amendment. 
By the original bill, the inequality between the unrepre- 
sented fractions of Maryland and Virginia was 2,440: by 
the amendment, Maryland is over represented 23,592, an 
additional member being assigned to that State for a frac- 
tion; and Virginia, by the amendment, (that State having 
no representative assigned to her for a fraction, ) is under 
represented 21,488; so that to ascertain the inequality be- 
tween those two States, the number over represented in 
the one, and the number under represented in the other, 
must be added together, which will produce the number 
45,080, which denotes the exact inequality between them. 
Now the inequality complained of in the bill is not so 
great as this between any two States. By the bill, Ver- 
mont has the largest, and Georgia the smallest, unrepre- 
sented fraction; and the difference between them is 41,636. 
In like manner, the inequality between the unrepresented 
fractions of the States of North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina was, by the bill, 6,078. By the amendment, the in- 
equality between those two States is 41,577. By the bill, 
the inequality between the unrepresented fractions of the 
States of Maine and Delaware was 9,899. By the amend- 
ment, the inequality between those two States is 37,713. 
By the bill, the inequality between the unrepresented 


fractions of the States of Pennsylvania and Alabama was} 


11,536. By the amendment, the inequality between those 
two States is 35,834. The committee will not extend 
the comparison between States further, but refer the 
House to the table D, from which it will be easy to 


calculate the relative inequality between the unrepresent-| the amendment as the number of the House, will give t 


ed fractions of any two States according to the bill, and 
also according to the amendment proposed by the Senate. 
And it may well be questioned whether the amendment at- 
tains, in any Cegree, the object which it professes, of mak- 
ing an apportionment among the respective States, ‘as 
near as may be,”’ according to their respective numbers. 
indeed, the committee are of opinion that, if the constitu- 
tional objection, which they believe to be well founded, 
against the principle assumed by the amendment, was re- 
moved, that still, so far from being a nearer approach to 
equality, it is, in fact, as between many of the States, 
more unequal and unjust than the bill itself as it passed 
this House, the inequalities of which it is its professed 


Apportionment of [epresentatives. 


oe 


per cent. of the representative population of each §},), 
compared with that of the whole United States; the rate per 
cent. of the representation of each State, compared wi 
the whole representation according to the amendment oj 
the Senate; the rate per cent. which each State is ove; 
or under represented by the scheme of the Senate’s amen¢ 
ment; and the increase per cent. of population of eac), 
State from 1820 to 1830. 

The committee, in conclusion, beg leave to present oy, 
other view of this subject, for the purpose of showing 
that the bill of the House apportions representatives i, 
the States respectively, according to the rules of propor. 
tion, and that the amendment of the Senate does not. 

The ratio 47,700, assumed by the bill, and applied as , 
common divisor to the population of the States respectively, 
produces a House of two hundred and forty members; an 
the number assigned to each State isits due proportion of 
the whole, as may be easily ascertained by working oy 
twenty-four sums in the rule of three. Thus the censys 
has given us the population of each State, and the populy. 
tion of the whole United States; the bill gives a House o{ 
two hundred and forty members; but, in making the ap. 
portionment of them among the States, in each of the 
twenty-four States there are found fractions, which, when 
added together, are found to be equal, at the ratio fixed 
by the bill, to ten members; add the ten, thus lost by 
fractions, to two hundred and forty, the number of th; 
House, and you have two hundred and fifty, which would 
be the number of the House if the ratio of 47,700 was 
applied to the consolidated population of the Union, jp. 
stead of to that of the States respectively. Now work out 
the various proportions thus: asthe whole number of peo 
ple of the United States is to two hundred and fifty, so is 
the whole number of people in each State to the number 
of representatives to which each State is entitled—and }1 
will be seen that the number thus found to belong to each 
State is exactly the number assigned to each by the bill, 
and that, besides the number of members assigned to each 
State, the amount of which is equal to two hundred and 
forty, there will also be found in each of the twenty-four 
answers twenty-four fractions of twenty-four different 
values, the aggregate of all which fractions will be exactl) 
equal to ten; and each of which, being remainders less 
than integers, must be lost. So that the result is precisely 
the same, whether a ratio be taken and applied to th 
States respectively, or whether the number of which the 
House shall consist is first fixed in the mind, and then th 
proportion of each State by a simple process in commot 
arithmetic is ascertained. In both cases, the due propor. 
tion between the States, each losing its own fraction, is 
equally preserved, and must, therefore, be an apportic 
ment according to the precepts of the constitution. 

To the Senate’s plan no such rule of proportion can bx 
applied. No process of proportion based upon the popv- 
lation of the States, respectively, of the United States, 
and the number two hundred ard fifty-one assumed by 


eleven of the States the number assigned to them respect 
ively by the amendment. The amendment, therefore, 
does not apportion representatives among the States ac 
cording to ahy rule of proportion, and is inconsistent, 
therefore, with the requirement of the constitution. 

For a more ready reference to the history of the legisla 
tion of Congress on this subject, the committee have ap- 
pended to this report extracts from the journals of the 
two Houses, from which it will be seen that every attempt 
to procure a representation of fractions has been resisted 
and defeated. 

The committee recommend to the House to adhere t 
the practical construction given to the clause of the co! 


purpose to remedy. The table D exhibits, also, the rela-| stitution in question, by the enlightened patriots and states 


tive effects of the two plans, as compared with each other, 
upon the States respectively, It gives the relative rate 


men who have so solemnly and repeatedly adjudged it 
They recommend to the House the following resolute 
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” Resolved, That this House do disagree to the amend-| tion cannot be had. ‘The nearest possible approach to it 
ment of the Senate to the said bill. must, therefore, be made, and that process must be adopted 
» — which gives the nearest possible approach. 
REPORT OF THE MINORITY | But though the constitution does not expressly direct 
Oe at os Ss iene |a process, it is believed that it suggests, by obvious in- 
The minority of the committee to which the bill for the I Bees OY 


, lee | ference, the process which is followed in the Senate’s 
apportionment of the House of Representatives reer amendment. It prescribes that ‘* represeatatives and di- 
the fifth census was referred, dissenting from the views) rect taxes shall be apportioned among the several States 


expressed in the report of the majority, beg leave to} according to their respective numbers.” Now, when a 

submit to the House the following statements and con-| tay is to be apportioned, the sum to be raised is fixed, 

siderations: |and each State is assessed its just share ef that sum. 

The majority of the committee recommend a disagree-| The analogous process, in apportioning representatives, 
ment with the amendment of the Senate. The minority! is to fix the whole number of the House to be chosen, and 
are of opinion that the amendment of the Senate is founded) give to each State its nearest proportionate number. 
on correct principles, and that the bill, as it passed the! If this principle is departed from, and an arbitrary ra- 
House, is liable to objections on the score of constitution-| tio assumed, some States will have less than their nearest 
ality and justice. The grounds of this opinion will be| proportionate number, and others more; and both in viola- 
briefly stated. | tion of the constitution. 

The object of the bill is to carry into effect the provi-| The present bill, in the opinion of the minority of the 
sion of the constitution which directs an apportionment! committee, from the necessary imperfection of the pro- 
of representatives every ten years, according to each suc-| cess, violates the constitution in both of these ways. It 
cessive enumeration of the inhabitants. apportions two hundred and forty members among the 

That provision is expressed in the following terms, viz. several States, not according to their respective numbers, 
‘Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned! but giving to some States more, and some less than this 
among the several States which may be included in this} proportion. 

Union, according to their respective numbers. | Thus, the five States of New York, Pennsylvania, Vir- 

“The number of representatives shall not exceed one| ginia, Ohio, and Kentucky, contain five million eight hun- 
for every thirty thousand, but each State shall have at) dred and forty-seven thousand eight hundred and forty- 
least one representative.” |four inhabitants, and their proportion of two hundred 

This clause requires three things, in which is compre-jand forty representatives is one hundred and eighteen. 
hended the whole of the constitutional provision touch-| The other nineteen States contain six million eighty thou- 
ing the number of representatives. |sand seven hundred and eighty-seven inhabitants, and 

lst. That the representatives shall be apportioned|their proportion is one hundred and twenty-two repre- 
among the several States according to their respective| sentatives, being an excess of four members, on the part 
numbers. | of the nineteen States, over the five enumerated. But the 

2d. That the number of representatives shall not ex-| bill gives the five large States one hundred and twenty- 
ceed one for every thirty thousand. one members, and the nineteen one hundred and nine- 
3d. That each State shall have at least one member. | teen members, an excess of two in favor of the five large 

These provisions are all equally obligatory, and there| States; being, in the whole, a difference of six between 
is RO more constitutional authority to depart from one| the numbers assigned by the bill, and a due proportion. 
than from another. It would be as unconstitutional to} Pennsylvania receives by the bill just as many mem- 
assign representatives to the States in any other propor-| bers as Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and 
tion than that of their respective numbers, as it would be} New Jersey; but the aggregate of their population ex- 
to fix on a ratio less than thirty thousand, or, fixing on a! ceeds hers by one hundred and thirty thousand, nearly 
ratio higher than the population of the smallest State, to| enough for three additional members, on the ratio assum- 
deprive that State entirely of its representation. And the) ed by the bill. 
undersigned conceive that the bill violates the first princi-; ‘The bill gives to New York forty members, and to Ver- 
ple in the same way as the third principle would be vio-| mont five, or eight times as many to New York as to Ver- 
iated in the last supposed case. mont; but New York wants more than three hundred 

The bill, by assuming an arbitrary ratio, and regard-| thousand inhabitants of being eight times as large as Ver- 
ing each representative apportioned to a State as the re-| mont, a difference greater than the entire population of 
presentative of the number of inhabitants included in that} Vermont. Representatives are, therefore, certainly not ap- 
ratio, leaves a remainder in each State, and in the ag-| portioned to these States according to their respective 
gregate a very large population, unrepresented. The| numbers. 
only reason urged in defence of this course is, that each} The same rule of proportion, which gives Vermont 
of the said remainders is less than the assumed ratio, and} five members, would give New York but thirty-four in- 
therefore not entitled to a representative. Now, if a ra-|stead of forty, a difference exceeding the entire repre- 
tio were assumed larger than the population of Delaware, |sentation of Vermont. The representatives of the two 
and Delaware were on that ground deprived of a mem.-| States are so far from being apportioned according to 
ber, the constitution would be expressly violated: but if| their respective numbers, that New York has an excess 
a number of representatives be assigned to a State less) of six members over what such a proportion would give 
than its due proportion, on the ground that the assumed|her. Ske has alike excess of four members over what 
ratio does not entitle it to another member, the spirit of|she ought to have, were her representatives assigned to 
the constitution is violated in the same way. It is the re- her in the same proportion as those of Alabama. 
sult of a process, not only not prescribed by the constitu-} The constitution, as has been observed, unites repre- 
tion, but actually rendering it impossible fully to execute | sentatives and direct taxes in one clause, in providing 
the rule of the constitution, which is, that representatives, | that they shall be apportioned among the several States 
is well as taxes, shall be apportioned among the States| according to their respective numbers. The bill pro- 
according to their respective numbers. | poses to apportion two hundred and forty members amon 

The process of apportionment is not prescribed by the| the several States. The constitution requires that eac 
constitution. Could a result mathematically exact be at-| State should have the same portion of two hundred and 
tained, all process would be indifferent, because they | forty members as it would pay of $240 tax. Of a tax 
would all came to the same thing. But an exact propor-|of 240 dollars, New York would pay precisely $38 59. 
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Her proportion of representatives, therefore, expressed |of electors in each county, on the return of each eny 
in figures, would be 38.59. But, as the nature of the|meration. A report upon the journals for the year 179), 
case requires that the number of representatives should |after stating the number of electors for the Senate ang 
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be a whole number, it is evident that, instead of 38.59, the Assembly, and that the Senate was to consist of twent rer 

we must take either 38 or 39, the number next below or|four, and the Assembly of seventy, adds, that * th Estate 

next above the exact number. ‘The principle of the} quota was imperfect, by reason of the fractional parts ; ets 

amendment under consideration, in this and all similar|remainder over in each county, and it became necessary Fact 

cases, takes that whole number which comes nearest the |to adopt some rule by which those parts might be ad diffe 

true number; and, in this instance, adopts 39 rather than |justed; and the committee were of opinion that it was math 

38, because 39 comes nearer to 38.59. But the bill gives | most agreeableto the spirit of the constitution, that, when Sens 

New York forty members, which is neither her exact pro-|any senatorial district or any county had a remainder o: Stat 

portionate number, nor the number nearest to the exact isurplus of electors, exceeding one-half the give n ratio, hea 

number. The provision of the constitution is, therefore, | (the ratio was eight hundred and seventeen for the Senate, haat 

violated in its letter and in its sprit. land five hundred and fifty-four for the Assembly,) s greg 

This is not an accidental result. It is the necessary |county or such district should be entitled to an additic nal ot 

effect of the process pursued by the bill, which is that|member; and when such remainder was less than half, it bre 

of a previously assumed arbitrary ratio—a process not|should be rejected.” ; ; milli 

; prescribed by the constitution. | And this rule was followed in the apportionment. B 
4 Neither is it a temporary evil, but one which will in-| But the principle of the amendment of whe Senate i oil 
.% crease in magnitude, in proportion as the large States|objected to on the ground that it is a representation of to th 
3 grow still larger, and the ratio assumed is higher. | fractions. eras ir : frac 
ia These statements demonstrate that representatives are} To this objection, it isa sufficient reply, that the amend oni 
iy not apportioned by the bill among the several States ac-|ment can only be made to appear asa representation of frac T 
+5 cording to their respective numbers. | tions, by assuming an arbitrary ratio m4 the first Instan a pr 
; It has been already conceded that it is not possible that | It has already been observed that the constitution | chug 
4 a proportion mathematically exact should ever be attained. | where prescribes this, but that, on the contrary, it mus ame 
q So long as a certain number of representatives is to be |always be impossible, by assuming such a ratio, to carry thot 
‘ chosen within and for each of the several States, it is con-|into effect the constitutional rule of apportioning repr om 

: ceded that it is impossible to allot them in a proportion] sentatives among the several States according to their mes 


mathematically exact. As the constitution did not intend | spective numbers. : 
to prescribe that a thing should be done every ten years, | It may further be replied, that the present apportior 
which it is impossible ever to do at all, it follows that} ment bill as it passed the House, and every other appo 
the practical rule of the constitution is, to come as near) tionment bill that ever passed, is liable to precisely th 
the true apportionment as possible. This the minority}same objection. That bill provides for apportioning 
believe not to be done in the bill, but to be done on the| House of two hundred and forty members. That nu 
principle of the amendment. The principle of the amend-| ber of members, apportioned among the several Stat 
ment is this: that the whole number of the proposec | according to their respective numbers, would give th 
House shall be apportioned among the several States ac: | following result: ‘i : aa ‘ 
cording to their respective numbers, giving to each State | Maine ; 8.036 North Carolina 12 
that number of members which comes nearest to her| New Hampshire 5.418 South Carolina 9.1 
exact mathematical part or proportion. Massachusetts 12.28 Georgia 

This result will be attained by the following rule of | Rhode Island 955+ Alabama 
proportion. As the aggregate of the. federal numbers | Vermont 3. 6+ Mississipp1 
to be represented is to the entire House, so is the popu-| Connecticut Louisiana 
Kentucky 
‘Tennessee 


v9 
CO ur 


lation of each State to its number of members. This may | New York 
be illustrated by an example in the following manner: |New Jersey 


» 





Supposing the federal population to be 11,928,731, the | Pennsylvania 27. Ohio a . (Cf 
whole House to be 256, and the population of Vermont] Delaware 1. Indiana is 0 
to be 280,657, the process will be, as 11,928,731 is to 256, | Maryland 8. Ilinois — by 
so is 280,657 to 6, with a remainder of 1,081, giving to! Virginia 20. Missouri Th 


Vermont six members. Sce table A. 

But it is obvious that, in consequence of the existence | 
of such a remainder, which in some cases may be very | 
large, the whole numbers to be represented will not be| 
absorbed by this division, and the whole number of mem-} 228. 
bers of which the House is to consist will not be appor-| ; 
tioned. If the number at which the House is fixed be| To these the bill adds twelve more members, assig 
two hundred and fifty-six, the number apportioned by the|to the States marked thus t: ; a 
first step of the process will be two hundred and forty-| It is thus demonstrated by figures, that if two hundr 
four, leaving twelve members still to be apportioned: and|and forty members be apportioned by the only true rati 
this it is proposed, on the principle of the amendment, to| viz. that obtained by dividing the whole population b) 
do, by giving to each State an additional member, when-| whole House, it will be found that fractions are repr Spr 
ever such additional member will bring its whole number |sented; and if two hundred and forty be assumed i Re m 
nearer to the exact proportion. number of the House, the only objection to the bill % of 

The minority of the committee believe that the princi-|that it distributes the fraetional members without regare ma 
ple of the amendment of the Senate is well known to|in all cases, to the size of the fractions. A moment's! i 
the legislation of the States, in their senatorial and other|spection of the table will show that the apportionme 
appointments. The journals of the House of Assembly | would be much more nearly according tothe numbers ol t! 
in New York present a case exactly parallel. The for-|several States, if one member were taken from New ba Spr 
mer constitution of that State directed that the Senators, |and given to Vermont; one from Pennsy lvania, and give nie ee in 
being twenty-four in number, should be apportioned| Delaware; and one from Kentucky, and given to BMissout e dit 
among the four great districts as near as may be. The] In the table herewith submitted, marked B, it wi!) 


Assembly also was to be justly apportioned to the number|seen that every apportionment bill hitherto passed ! 
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been obnoxious to the same objection of representing] consolidation. 




















This objection is supposed to rest on the 
fractions, to a still greater cone than the emendnent) circumstance that the population is taken in the aggre- 
proposed by the Senate. In fact, in the admitted impos-! gate, in order to ascertain what part each State bears to 
sibility of constituting a House in such a way as that each| the whole. But with this arithmetical addition of numbers 
State shall possess its exact mathematical proportion of the process of consolidation stops; there is no political 
the entire House, it is unavoidable that a remainder or! consolidation, no aggregation of votes. It is not propos- 
fraction should be left, ifthe numbers to be represented in| ed, in any way, to change the mode in which the repre- 
different States be divided by any one ratio. But itis also! sentatives are chosen. 
mathematically demonstrable that, on the principles of the} There is no diminution of the control exercised by the 
Senate’s amendment, applied to the population of the] State Governments over the election of representatives. 
States, these remainders are much less than they would/ Ifthe proposed amendment have any bearing upon con- 
be according to the bill as passed. In a House of two solidation, it has rather the opposite tendency. It is es- 
hundred and fifty-six, these remainders would, in the ag-| sentially preservative of the weight of the smaller States: 
gregate, amount to less than one hundred and forty thou-| the opposite principle to consolidation. As the large 
sand; by the bill they amount to six hundred and forty-| States increase in relative size, the small States lose more 
three thousand—making a difference of more than half a| and more of their due representative proportion, by the 
million in favor of the principles of the amendment. use of an arbitrary ratio applied to the population of the 

But, granting that the amendment represents fractions, | States severally. By the principle of the bill, the large 
and that this isan objection, it is a still stronger objection] States are made stronger, and the small States weaker. 
to the bill that it leaves fractions unrepresented. These} By the constitution, the House of Representatives was, in 
fractions are composed of the people of the United States} some degree, founded on the principle of consolidation, and 
entitled to representation. the Senate on that of State sovereignty. The principle of 

The objection supposes that each member represents| the bill increases the consolidating tendency of the House, 
a portion of the population, amounting to forty-seven| by strengthening the large States at the expense of the 
thousand, or whatever else be the ratio, and that the| small; the principle of the amendment resists that tenden- 
amendment gives to some number less than forty-seven} cy, and though it does not unduly increase, it preserves 
thousand a member, who, consequently, represents aj to the small States their just proportion of strength. 
less number than are entitled to be represented by one| It is, in the next place, objected to the amendment, 


member, that it adopts a principle rejected by President Washing- 
On the principle of this objection, the bill leaves these| ton, in 1792, and not since introduced into any appor- 
fractions unrepresented, which is, to say the least, as great|tionment bill. In order to understand whether this 


an evil. Perhaps it might be safely argued that, under| objection is well founded, it is necessary to inquire into 
our system, it is a greater evil to deprive a part of the] the principles on which the apportionment of the first 
people of their representation, than to give a part of them| Congress was made. That apportionment forms a part 
greater weight in the representation than they are en-| of the text of the constitution; and it is reasonable to sup- 
titled to. But, allowing these evils to be equal in them-| pose that it was made on principles as nearly analogous as 
selves, their magnitude must depend on the numbers who| circumstances permitted to those prescribed in the same 
suffer them. It is, therefore, a greater objection to the| instrument as the permanent rule of apportionment. The 
bill that it leaves six hundred and forty-three thousand following is a statement of the population on which this 
four hundred and eighty-three of the people unrepre-) first apportionment was made, as preserved in an address 
sented, than it is to the amendment that it gives an over-| of General Charles Cotesworth Pinckney (a member of 
representation of one hundred and thirty-seven thousand. | the federal! convention) to the Legislature of South Caro- 
Or, in other words, as all the people are equally entitled} lina: 

to be represented, it is agreater evil to leave the larger] New Hampshire, 102,000. 








fractions unrepresented than to give them a representa- Massachusetts, 360,000. 
tion. Rhode Island, 58,000. 
f addition to this, it is to be borne in mind that there] Connecticut, 202,000. 
isno constitutional authority for assuming a ratio which, New York, 238,000. 
by dividing the State numbers, creates these fractions.} New Jersey, 138,000. 
The constitution prescribes an apportionment according} Pennsylvania, 360,000. 
tonumbers. This apportionment not only does not re-| Delaware, 37,000. 
quire the assumption of a ratio; it cannot possibly be Maryland, 218,000, including three-fifths of 
reached by such a ratio. After the apportionment is . 80,000 slaves 
; made by the rules indicated above, the representatives Virginia, 420,000, sé 280,000 * 
assigned to each of the States are the representatives of North Carolina, 200,000, 6¢ 60,000 * 
allthe people of that State. The constitution prescribes} South Carolina, 150,000, 6s 80,000 * 
» that the House of Representatives shall be composed of| Georgia, 90,000, ‘6 20,000 *§ 
; members chosen every second year by the people of the} — 
several States. In several of the States they are chosen| 2,573,000 


in one ticket, without any division into districts. In this i 
case there can be no suggestion of fractions; and itis the| Several of these sums are evidently estimates only, and 
principle of the amendment to effect such an apportion-| for this reason probably, and the convenience of round 
mentas will give to the people of each State that number) numbers, the convention appear to have taken the aggre- 
of representatives which comes nearest to its exact mathe-| gate population of the States at two million six hundred 
matical share. It is the fault of the bill that it does not| thousand—an amount exceeding the estimate by twenty- 
thus apportion them—that it gives to some States lessand/} seven thousand only. The number of the House was 
to others more than their shares. The State of New York previously fixed at sixty-five. It being found that this 
is entitled to 38.59 hundredths in a House of 240. The} gave a ratio of about forty thousand, that number was 
principle of the amendment would give her one additional] adopted by the convention. We are informed in the de- 
inember for the 59 hundredths. The bill gives her two ad-| bates of the New York convention for adopting the con- 
ditional members, and yet it is objected to the amendment] stitution, that it was only at the very close of their labors 
that it represents fractions! that the lower ratio of one for eve ry thirty thousand was 
It is further objected to the amendment that it tends to] substituted at the request of General Washington. The 
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convention had been guided to the number of sixty-five, | the constitution had not prescribed the process by whic} 
for the sake of making the Senate and House of Repre-|the apportionment of representatives was to be made. we t 
sentatives consist, together, of ninety-one, which was the] after ineffectual attempts to fix on a divisor which wo, 


praatia ‘ id theb 
greatest number of delegates that could be sent to the|remedy the injustice complained of, resort was had to. TR we w 


— —== ————— SS oO —= 


—=— 


get ] 








old Congress by the thirteen States—each being allowed} proportion between the aggregate population and ty came 
to send seven. Deducting twenty-six Senators from|share to which each State was entitled. Both processes, the i 
ninety-one, there remained sixty-five as the number of the|in a spirit of accommodation, had been pursued in t we a 
House. But, in apportioning a House of sixty-five to the|convention. The question, unfortunately, assumed , and, 
States, a regard for the smaller States was exercised, in| sectional and party character in Congress; but the journals vou’ 
harmony with the spirit of accommodation which presided | of the two Houses exhibit namesin favor of the allotme:: “ye 
in the entire compact. Not merely were several of them|of representatives by proportion, to which no suspicion Repl 
allowed an additional representative for large fractions, | can attadp, and which must be considered as a high sane. it 
But from two of the three large States, Massachusetts and|tion of any interpretation of the constitution. Of thos thou 
Pennsylvania, a member was taken away, and to one of| who voted in its favor in the Senate, were Messrs. Lang. put | 
the smaller ones, South Carolina, two members beyond/ don, Cabot, Strong, King, Read, Bassett, and Ellsworth, hene 
her proportion were assigned. The following table will] all members of the federal convention, and the last subse. his 0 
enable the House, by comparing the actual apportion-| quently Chief Justice of the United States. In the H peat 
ment with that which a rigid adherence to the ratio would| of Representatives, the bill was supported by many Rep 
have required, to judge of the extent to which this regard} the most distinguished individuals of both the politica lucts 
for the interest of the smaller States was carried: parties which had begun, even then, todivide the country 
New Hampshire, - - - 2 22,000 + 3 |The minority of the committee find it difficult to belleve HR” 
Massachusetts, - - - - 9 — 8 ‘j|that any unconstitutional principle ofapportionment coul matt 
Rhode Island, - - - 1 18,000 1 |have received the sanction of these eminent, patriotic, ee" 
Connecticut, - - 5 2,000 5  |and sagacious men in both Houses of Congress, many of umo 
New York, 5 38,000 + 6 whom had been the most active and influential members tion, 
New Jersey 3 18,000 + 4 |of the federal convention. with 
Pennsylvania, 9 — 8 The bill which passed the two Houses, was expressc "i 
Delaware, 0 37,000 + 1. }in the following terms: ures 
Maryland, 5 18,000 + 6 ‘¢ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represents acco 
Virginia, 10 20,000 10 | fives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, pro} 
North Carolina, 5 5 | That, from and after the third day of March, 1793, th num 
South Carolina, 3 30,000+-+ 5 | House of Representatives shall be composed of of 1 
Georgia, - 2 10,000 + 3  |hundredand twenty members, elected within the sever "3 
—~ — | States according to the following apportionment: that nut 
59 65 to say, within the State of New Hampshire, five; with thir' 
= == the State of Massachusetts, sixteen; within the State of fair 
This apportionment was not inadvertently made. Other| Vermont, three; within the State of Rhode Island, tu us 
apportionments were recommended, and it was known at} Within the State of Connecticut, eight; within the State allo 
the time, that, by that which was adopted, the smaller| New York, eleven; within the State of New Jersey, six thir 
States received a share of the representative power of the| Within the State of Pennsylvania, fourteen; within | 
House beyond their mathematical proportion. 1 State of Delaware, two; within the State of Maryland, 1 
Luther Martin, in speaking on this subject, makes the| nine; within the State of Virginia, twenty-one; wit foul 
following remark: ‘It was also objected that the numbers| the State of Kentucky, two; within the State of Nort e whi 
of representatives appointed by this section to be sent by| Carolina, twelve; within the State of South Carolina, an | 
the particular States to compose the first legislature, | Seven; within the State of Georgia, two.” B thei 
were not precisely agreeable to the rule of representa-| This bill was rejected by President Washington, a1 the 
tion adopted by this system, and that the numbers in this| the weight of his authority requires that the grounds oi 3 to 
section are artfully lessened for the larger States, while! his rejection of it should be carefully examined; the rat and 
the smaller States have their full proportion, in order to, a8 it is believed by the minority of the committe ace 
prevent the undue influence which the large States will his precise views of the subject have been disclosed on 
have in the Government from being too apparent, and 1} recently, and that through a private channel; and that,! » W: 
think that this objection is well founded.” ‘he minority, Want of this information, mistaken inferences have | = mo 
of the committee by no means agree with Mr. Martin in| drawn from his public message. In order to throw | F has 
ascribing this arrangement to artifice. With an exact) light on the subject, the following extract is mad f B Sta 
numerical estimate before them, it was not possible that the private memoirs of Mr. Jefferson, then Secretar ( 
the convention should be ignorant what they were doing, | State: . a 
nor is it respectful to their memory to ascribe to inadver- “¢ April 6th, [5th.] The President called on m« b e of 
tency on the part of Virginia, Pennsylvania and Massachu-| breakfast, and first introduced some other matter, t! B vy 
setts, and to overreaching on the part of New Hampshire, fell on the representation bill, which he had now in ! pa 
New York, South Carolina, and Georgia, what was evi-| possession for the tenth day. I had before given him! B tio 
dently granted by the former to the latter, in the spirit of opinion in writing, that the method of apportionn« | 
conciliation. | contrary to the constitution. He agreed that it was con 9 ex 
Such was the adjustment of this question, one of the. trary to the common understanding of that instrument, ad 
most delicate that presented itself to the convention, by| and to what was understood at the time by the mak c 
the framers of the constitution. That instrument provided it; that, yet, it would bear the construction which the ! = pr 
for an enumeration of the inhabitants within three years; put; and he observed that the vote for and against | - me 
and, as soon as it could be effected, a new apportionment bill was perfectly geographical, a Northern against 
was undertaken agreeably to its result. Congress contain-| Southern vote, and he feared he should be thought to Ge 
ed at that time many persons of great eminence, who had | taking side with a Southern party. I admitted the motive He co 
been members of the federal convention; and less than) of delicacy, but that it should not induce him to do wrong pl 
four years had elapsed since the constitution was framed. urged the dangers to which the scramble for the fract to 


non 


It was very soon perceived that great hardship was done! ary members would always lead. * * * He went 
to several States by assuming an arbitrary ratio; and as!sent for Randolph, the Attorney General, desired hin 


es einen 


——o - _ ce ie 
et Mr. Madison immediately, and come to me; and if 
we three concurred in opinion that he should negative 
the bill, he desired to hear nothing more about it, but that 
we would draw the instrument for him to sign. They 
came. Our minds had been before made up. We drew 
the instrament. Randolph carried it to him, and told him 
we all concurred in it. He walked with him to the door; 
and, as he still wished to get off, he said, ‘and you say 
you approve of this yourself?” ‘Yes, sir,” says Randolph; | 
«| do, upon my honor.” He sent it to the House of, 
Representatives instantly.” eee 
It appears from this passage, that General Washington 
thought that the constitution admitted both constructions | 
put upon it; and this important fact enables us to compre- | 
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hend more clearly the purport of the message conveying 
his negative—a message not draughted by himself, as it ap-| 
pears fom Mr. Jefferson’s account, and sent to the House of 
Representatives at the last moment, and with evident re- 
juctance. It is in the following terms: 


“Gentlemen of the House of Representat‘ves: 1 have 
maturely considered the act passed by the two Houses, 
entitled ‘An act for the apportionment of representatives 
among the several States according to the first enumera- 
tion,’ and I return it to your House, wherein it originated 
with the following objections: 

‘First. The constitution has prescribed that representa- 
tives shall be apportioned among the several States 
according to their respective numbers; and there is noone 
proportion or divisor, which, applied to the respective 
numbers of the States, will yield the number and allotment | 
of representatives proposed by the bill. 

“Second. The constitution has also provided that the 
number of representatives shall not exceed one for every 
thirty thousand; which restriction is, by the context, and| 
fair and obvious construction, to be applied to the separate | 
and respective numbers of the States; and the bill has| 
allotted to eight of the States more than one for every| 
thirty thousand. ; 


> 


**GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 

The first objection of General Washington was so far| 
| founded in fact, that the bill expressed no principle on 
which the allotment was made; it wore the appearance of 
an arbitrary apportionment. The circumstance, also, that 
§ there are two steps in the process of proportion, by which 
| the result was obtained, may have been considered objec- 

tionable; the constitution, however, is silent on this head, 
} and requires only that the apportionment should be 

according to numbers. 
| The second was probably the main objection in General 
Washington’s mind, viz. that it gave to several States 
more than one member for every 30,000. This objection 
has no application to the present bill, which gives to no 
| State a member for less than 30,000 inhabitants. 

On the whole, therefore, it appears— 

Ist. That in the first apportionment, which forms a part 
of the text of the constitution, the convention proceeded 
© vy fixing the number of the House, and that, from a com- 
parison of that number with the entire estimated popula- 
tion, a ratio was reduced. 

2d. That, in applying that ratio, a great indulgence was| 
exercised towards the smaller States, in allowing them | 
additional members beyond their exact proportion. 
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These considerations, it is believed, are sufficient to 
show that no inference can be drawn from the fate of the 
bill of 1792, adverse to the constitutionality of the present 
amendment. 

The subsequent acquiescence in a different mode of 
apportionment cannot affect the rights of those States on 
whom it operates injuriously. The evil is constantly 
increasing with the growing inequality of population in 
different States. It is greater now than ever before, and 
is of a nature to go on increasing indefinitely. The consti- 
tution has provided a new apportionment every ten years. 
This of itself suggests a sufficient reason for rectifying, on 
the occasion of a new apportionment, any error in the 
former process. It is a very insufficient reason for acqui- 
escence in a manifest injustice, that it has been borne for 
forty years; it ought to be sufficient to point it out, to have 
the remedy conceded. 

It has been already urged that the constitution provides 
that representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their respective 
numbers. It is an obvious inference from this rule, that 
the same process should be observed in each apportion- 
ment. The objection to the amendment, that it proceeds 
on principles of consolidation, because it institutes a pro- 
portion between the aggregate of the population and the 
numbers of the House, applies with equal force to the 
process by which direct taxes always have been, and 
always will be, apportioned. It has been argued, indeed, 
that no State, in a case where it has received a member 
beyond its exact proportion, would consent to pay taxes in 
proportion to its members beyond its arithmetical share of 
the tax. But it is still more important to observe, that 
no State would be excused from any part of the tax on 
account of her unrepresented fractions. Although de- 
prived of a part of the privilege of her representation, 
she would be relieved from no part of the burden of 
taxation. And if, as the objection truly assumes, no State 
would consent to be taxed for an extra member, it applies 
with double force to the bill. In a House of 240, the 
exact proportion of New York is 38.59; the amendment 
gives her thirty-nine members. It is objected to this, that, 
out of a tax of $240, New York would not fairly be taxed 
$39. But the bill gives her forty members, and in the 
same degree, and in which it would be more unjust to tax 
her forty dollars, rather than thirty-nine dollars, her true 
share being $38.59; in that degree the bill is more obnox- 
ious than the amendment to the objection urged. 

It has also been said that the approach to an exact pro- 
portion made by the amendment is imaginary; and tables 
have been constructed to show the imequalities which 
would result from taking as the ratio of apportionment the 
population of some one of the States which receives an 
additional member. But the amendment proceeds on the 
incontestable principle that no one arbitrary ratio, pre- 
viously fixed and applied to each State, would give an 
equitable result in practice. It is, therefore, illogical to 
take the case of a State having an additional member for 
a large fraction, and make use of its population as a ratio 
to apply to all the other States. Still, however, this 
objection is capable of the most complete answer. It is 
admitted that the same principle which, in the amendment, 
gives Delaware two members, (or one for 37,716 inhabit- 


jants,) would greatly enhance the representation of New 


3d. That the principle of apportionment adopted in the| York, Pennsy lvania, &c., beyond what the amendment 


present amendment was supported by several of the| 
Most eminent members of the federal convention. 


4th. And that, though the bill of 1792 was rejected by | 


General Washington, it was believed by him that the| 
constitution would admit the construction which the bill} 
placed upon it; and that he was induced, with reluctance, 
to interpose his negative. 


assigns to them. But, on the other hand, it is almost too 
obvious to need statement, that the principle of the bill 
which gives Delaware but one for 75,432, would greatly 
reduce the representation beyond what the bill assigns to 
those States. 

By a table, marked A, and subjoined to the report of 
the committee, it appears that if every State were repre 
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sented on a ratio that gives Delaware two members, the A. 
House would be carried to 306. Butif every State were 
represented on a ratio ae ae — mem- Rae 
ber, the entire House would be sunk to : 1e excess 24 .9KR..2 ay, 390,437 
on the first supposition is sixty-six. The deficiency on SEL, GPR TSE 1 FOU Se 11,928,731 
the second is ninety-two. The inequality of the bill over} p viae the two first terms by 256, and we have ty 
that of the amendment is, accordingly, as ninety-two is to equivalent terms, 46,596 and 1. 
sixty-six. (See table C.) In like manner, it can be 
proved, by mathematical calculation, that every other 7 _O eee SS 
of inequality ascribed to the amendment operates against}. Then as 46,596 :1 :: 
the bill toa much greater degree. Maine, ° 399,437 
It is even contended that the bill apportions representa-) New Hampshire, 269,326 
tives to the States respectively, and that the amendment | Vermont, os 280,657 
does not; and this unexpected result is thought to be at-| Massachusetts, 610,408 
tained, because the numbers given by the bill, and amount-| Rhode Island, 97,194 
ing altogether to two hundred and forty, are the quotients, | Connecticut, 297,665 
omitting the remainders, obtained by dividing the whole|New York, 1,918,553 
population of the Union by the ratio, which gives, in the| New Jersey, 319,922 
aggregate, a House of two hundred and fifty. The falla- Pennsylvania, 1,348,072 
cy of this statement is too apparent to require exposition.| Delaware, - 75,432 
The object of the proportion is to ascertain what part of} Maryland, — - 405,843 
a House of a given size is to be apportioned to each State. | Virginia, - 1,023,503 
The first term of the proportion is the aggregate popula-} North Carolina, 639,747 
tion of the Union; the second is the whole House; the| South Carolina, 455,025 
third is the population of each State; and the fourth, the Georgia, : 429,811 
representation of each State. Now, asall the thind terms| Alabama, 262,508 
added together must make the first, so all the fourth terms | Mississippi, 110,358 
added together must make the second. But this result | Louisiana, 176,694 
cannot be attained without including the fractions. These | Tennessee, 625,263 
the bill rejects, and makes the sum of the fourth terms) Kentucky, 621,832 
equal to two hundred and forty, instead of two hundred} Ohio, ~ 935,884 
and fifty; and yet itis said «‘the due proportion between | Indiana, 343,031 
the States, each losing its own fraction, isto be presum-| Illinois, 157,147 
ed.” This cannot be done without presuming that any | Missouri, 130,419 
given number of representatives is the same proportionate | —— 
part of two hundred and fifty and two hundred and forty; | 11,928,731 |244 
that is, that two hundred and forty and two hundred and} : Ce 
fifty are the same number. : 
But, while the minority of the committee are decidedly | 244 x 46,596 = 11,369,424 
of opinion that the laws of equity, and the fair interpre-| Fractions, . - 559,307 
tation of the constitution, require an apportionment on| 
the principles of the amendment of the Senate, they re- 11,928,731 
commend to the House to adopt a different number, viz. ee 
two hundred and fifty-six. This number has the advan-| The first column of figures, the population of the States 
tage of retaining to each State its present representation respectively; the second, the number of representatives, 
in Congress—-an advantage not possessed by the number without allowing for fractions. No. 3, the fractions- 
two hundred and fifty-one. Itis an additional recommen-| those above the moiety of the common divisor have as 
dation of the number two hundred and fifty-six, that it is|terisks affixed to them. The 4th No., the representa 
the exact mathematical result of the rule of proportion, | tives, with the additions for the twelve larger fractions 
applied according to the principles maintained in the fore-| 


Apportionment of Representatives, with a House 


26,669" 
36,346" 
1,081 | 
4,660 
4,002 | 
18,089 | 
8,017 | 
40,436" 
43,584" 
28,856" 
33,075* 
44,987* 
33,999" 
35,661" 
10,447 | 
29, 528* 
17,166 | 
31,906"! 
19,515 
16,084 | 
3,964 
16,859 
17,359 | 
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going statement. In apportioning a House of two hun-| B. 

dred and fifty, the result is a House of two hundred and No. 1. 
fifty-one; and if two hundred and fifty-one be the number 
assumed, the aggregate result will be two hundred and| 


The bill of 1792, which Washington did approve, ha 
> ¢, . . ° . \é Ps 1 rhic 5 ] 3 ; ye i Oi t of fact, 
fifty-two. Although, in practice, there is no inconve-| 2 ratio which the first bill had not; yet, in point « 


nience in this result, and the principle of the nearest pos-| 


. : ~|ment shows the representation given by that bill; t 
sible approach to an exact mathematical proportion | P S , 


; : : . .. | fractions represented being marked *. The population oi 
remains unimpaired, the number two hundred and fifty-six P s POF 


ae : ; ithe Union was, to 105, as each State’s population to th 
has the advantage of being free from this real or supposed | = P Por 
. answer here given. 


objection. The minority of the committee accordingly | 
recommend an amendment to the amendment of the | New Hampshire, 4.11 Pennsylvania, 
Senate, in virtue of which, the House will consist of two} Vermont, 2.20 Delaware, 
hundred and fifty-six members, distributed in such a man-| Massachusetts, 13.76* Maryland, 
ner that each State will have that number assigned it| Rhode Island, 1.98* Virginia, 
which comes the nearest possible to the exact proportion | Connecticut, 6.88* North Carolina, 
which the population of the State bears to the Union. | New York, -62* South Carolina, 
Table, marked D, presents at one view the apportion-| New Jersey, 5.20 Georgia, 
ment of the present House; the apportionment proposed | 
by the bill; the apportionment proposed by the Senate’s 
amendment; and the apportionment proposed in the Fractions, 
amendment herewith submitted to the amendment. 
EDWARD EVERETT, | 
JOSEPH VANCE. 





fractions were represented by it. The following state- 
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No. 2. 


The act of 1802 gave representation for the fractions 
which are marked*. As 4,897,278, the whole popula- 
tion, is to 141, the number of the House, so is each State’s 
share of population, at that time, to the following results: 


5 1.78 1 
4 | Maryland, *8.80 
17 | Virginia, *21.51 
2 | North Carolina, 12.23 
7 | South Carolina, 8.26 
17 | Georgia, *3.99 
6 | Kentucky, *5.89 
18 } Tennessee, *2.88 


New Hampshire, 5.29 Delaware, 
Vermont, 4.44 
Massachusetts, *16,54 
Rhode Island, *1.98 
Connecticut, 7.21 
New York, *16.63 
New Jersey, *5.93 
pennsylvania, *17.32 


9 
22 
12 


4 


0 


131. 141 


10. 


141. 


President Jefferson approved this bill. 
No. 3. 


Theact of 1811 was the bill which the Senate amend- 

ed, by changing the ratio assumed by the House, and in- 

S creasing the number of members proposed by the House. 

The number of the House was 181; the population of the 

Union, 6,654,255. Each State’s proportion was as fol- 
lows; the fractions represented being marked *: 


New Hampshire, *5.83 6 Maryland, 9.13 
Vermont, *5.92 6 | Virginia, *22.23 
Massachusetts, 20.69 20 | North Carolina, 13.54 
Rhode Island, 2.09 ' South Carolina, 9.15 
Connecticut, 7.12 | Kentucky, 10.18 
New York, *25.92 | Tennessee, 6.63 
New Jersey, 6.56 Ohio, 6.27 
Pennsylvania, *22.26 | Georgia, *5.73 
Delaware, *1.95 


9 
23 


,w.N 
Waa IN 


Fractions, 


This bill was approved by President Madison. 
No. 4. 


The bill of 1822 also gave representation for the frac- 
tions marked*. The House was 212; (Alabama was 
aflerwards, by special act, entitled to another;) the popu- 
lation of the Union, 8,969,814. Each State’s share of the 
| House wasas follows: 

» Maine, 7.05 
» New Hampshire, *5.77 
Vermont, $57. 
Massachusetts, *12.36 
RhodeIsland, *1.96 
; Connecticut, 6,50 
» New York, *32.35 
» New Jersey, 6.48 
Pennsylvania, *24.80 
> Delaware, 1.67 
Maryland, *8.60 
» Virginia, *21.14 


| North Carolina, 13.16 
| South Carolina, 9.43 
| Georgia, **6.64 
| Alabama, 2.61 
| Mississippi, 1.47 
| Louisiana, *2.97 
Tennessee, 9.23 
Kentucky, 12.13 
Ohio, "13.74 
Indiana, 3.47 
Illinois, 1.29 
Missouri, 1.47 
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President Monroe approved this bill. 
_ The table on column second shows that the bill from 
_ the House proposes to represent fractions. 


Vou. VIll.—-p 
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New York contains 

Pennsylvania, - 
Virginia, - 
Ohio, - 
Kentucky, : 


1,918,553 
1,348,072 
1,023,503 
935,884 
621,832 


5,847,844 
6; 080,787 


232,943 


Aggregate of five States, . 4 
Aggregate of the other nineteen States, 


Excess of the nineteen States, - - 


6 The due proportion of a House of 240 members, for the 


five large States, is - - : - 118 
For the nineteen States, - - - - 4399 
But the bill from the House gives the five large States, 121 
And the nineteen States, - ° - - 110 


Cc. 
Tuble showing the number of representatives which each 
State would have on the ratio giving Delaware but one 
member. 


Maine, 

New Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 
New York, 
Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 
North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 
‘Tennessee, 
Kentucky, 
Ohio, 

Indiana, 
Illinois, 
Missouri, 
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147 
Add 1 forDelaware, 1 


148 
92 less than the number given by the 
[bill for the House. 

240 


D. 


I. By the House bill the following States lose one of 
their delegation in the present Congress, viz. New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Maryland, and Virginia. Total 4. 

And the following States gain the number of members 
named against them respectively, viz. Maine 1, New York 
6, Pennsylvania 2, Georgia 2, Kentucky 1, Tennessee 4, 
Ohio 5, Indiana 4, Mississippi 1, Hlinois 2, Missouri 1, 
Alabama 2. Total 31. 

II. The Senate’s amendment adds eleven to the number 
240, proposed by the House bill. These eleven are thus 
distributed, viz. To New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, South Carolina, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Ohio, Missouri, each one. 

III. The amendment proposed to the Senate’s amend- 
ment adds five members, distributed as follows: To Maine, 
New York, Pennsyivania, Virginia, North Carolina, each 
one. 
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REPORT ON THE PUBLIC LANDS. 
In Senate, April 16, 1832. 


Mr. CLAY, fromthe Committee on Manufactures, made 
the following report: 

The Committee on Manufactures have been instructed 
by the Senate to inquire into the expediency of reducing 
the price of public lands, and of ceding them to the seve- 
ral States within which they are situated, on reasonable 
terms. Far from desiring to assume the duty involved in 
this important inquiry, it is known to the Senate that a 
majority of the committce was desirous that the subject 
should have been referred to some other committee. But, 
as the Senate took a different view of the matter, the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures have felt bound to acquiesce. in 
its decision; and having bestowed on the whole subject the 
best consideration in their power, now beg leave to submit 
to the Senate the result of their inquiries and reflections. 

The public lands belonging to the General Government 
are situated, first, within the limits of the United States, as 
defined by the treaty of peace which terminated the revo- 
lutionary war, and, secondly, within the boundaries of Loni- 
siana and Florida, as ceded by France and Spain respect- 
ively tothe United States. 1st. At the commencement of 
the revolutionary war, there were in some of the States large 
bodies of waste and unappropriated lands, principally west 
of the Alleghany mountains, and inthe Southern or South- 
western quarters of the Union, whilst in others, of more 
circumscribed or better defined limits, no such resource 
existed. During the progress of that war, the question 
was agitated, what should be done with these lands in the 
event of its successful termination’ 
likely to lead to paralyzing divisions and fealousies. The 
States not containing any considerable quantity of waste 
lands, contended that, as the war was waged with united 
means, with equal sacrifices, and at the common expense, 
the waste lands ought to be considered as a common pro- 
perty, and not be exclusively appropriated to the benefit of 
the particular States within which they happened to be situ- 
ated. These, however, resisted the claim, upon the ground 
that each State was entitled to the whole of the territory, 
whether waste or cultivated, included within its chartered 
limits. To check the progress of discontent, and arrest 
the serious consequences to which the agitation of this 
question might lead, Congress recommended to the States 
to make liberal cessions of the waste and unseated lands 
to the United States, and on the 10th day of October, 1780, 
‘© Resolved, That the unappropriated lands that may be 
ceded or relinquished to the United States, by any particu- 
lar State, pursuant to the recommendation of Congress of 
the 6th of September last, shall be disposed of for the 
common benefit of the United States,” &c. ” 

In conformity with the recommendation of Congress, 
the several States containing waste and uncultivated lands 
made cessions of them to the United States. The declared 


object having been substantially the same in all of these 
cessions, it is only necessary toadvert to the terms of some 


of them. ‘The first, in order of time, was that of New 
York, made gn the Ist day of March, 1781, hy its delega- 
tion in Congress, in pursuance of an act of the Legislature 
of the State; and the terms of the deed of cession expressly 
provide that the ceded lands and territories were to 
be held ‘‘to and for the only use and benefit of such of 
the States as are or shall become parties to the articles of 
confederation.” That of Virginia was the next in date, 
but by far the most important of all the cessions made by 
the different States, both as respects the extent and value 
of the country ceded. It comprehended the right of that 
commonwealth to the vast territory northwest of the river 
Ohio, embracing but not confined to the limits of the pre- 
sent States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. The deed of 
cession was executed by the delegation of Virginiain Con- 
gess, in 1784, agreeably to an act of the Legislature pass- 
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That question was| 
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ed in 1783; and, among other conditions, the deed « xpli 
citly declares ‘that all the lands within the territory y 
ceded to the United States, and not reserved for or appr . 
priated to any of the before mentioned purposes, or (\'s. 
posed of in bounties to the officers and soldiers of t)e 
American army, shall be considered a common fund {i 
the use and benefit of such of the United States as have 
become, or shall become, members of the confederation 
or federal alliance of the said States, Virginia inclusive. 
according to their usual respective proportions in the ge. 
neral charge and expenditure, and shall be faithfully anq 
bona fide disposed of for that purpose, and for no other 
use or purpose whatever.” Passing by the cessions wit) 
other States, prompted by a magnanimous spirit of union 
and patriotism, successively made, we come to the last jp 
the series, that of the State of Georgiain 1802. The art} 
cles of agreement and cession entered into between tha 
State and the United States, among various other cond. 
tions, contain the unequiyocal declaration ‘that all the 
lands ceded by this agreement to the United States shall, 
after satisfying the above mentioned payment of one mi. 
lion two hundred and fifty thousand dollars to the State of 
Georgia,*and the grants recognised by the preceding coy 
ditions, be considered as a common fund for the use and 
benefit of the United States, Georgia included, and shaij 
be faithfully disposed of for that purpose, and for no other 
use or purpose whatever.” 

Thus, by the clear and positive terms of these acts of 
cession, was a great, public, national trust created and 
assumed by the General Government. Ht became solemnly 
bound to hold and administer the lands ceded, as a com- 
mon fund for the use and benefit of all the States, and for 
no other use or purpose whatever. To waste.or misapply 
this fund, or to divert it from the common benefit for which 
it was conveyed, would be a violation of the trust. ‘The Ge. 
neral Government has no more power, rightfully, to cede 
the lands thus acquired to one of the new States, without 
a fair equivalent, than it could retrocede them to the State 
or States from which they were originally obtained. Ther 
would indeed be much more equity in the latter than in 
the formercase. Noristhe moral responsibility ofthe Gene- 
ral Government at all weakened by the consideration that, if 
it were so unmind ful of its duty as to disregard the sacred c! 
racter of the trust, there might be no competent power, 
peacefully applied, which could coerce its faith fal executior 

2d. The other source whence the public lands of the U 
ted States have been acquired, are, first, the treaty of Lou 
siana, concluded in 1802; and, secondly, the treaty of FI 
rida, signed in 1809. By the first, all the country west of 
the Mississippi, and extending tothe Pacific Ocean, known 
as Louisiana, which had suecessively belonged to France, 
Spain, and France again, including the island of New 0: 
leans, and stretching east of the Mississippi to the Perdido, 
was transferred to the United States, in consideration of 
the sum of fifteen millions of dollars, which they stipulated 
to pay, and have since punctually paid, to France, besides 
other conditions deemed favorable and important to her in- 
terests. By the treaty of Florida, both the provinces of 
East and West Florida, whether any portion of them was 0? 
was not actually comprehended within the true limits of Lou 
siana, were ceded to the United States in consideration, be- 
sides other things, of the payment of five millions of dollars 
which they agreed to pay, and have since accordingly paid 

The large pecuniary considerations thus paid to these 
two foreign Powers were drawn from the treasury of the 
people of the United States, and, consequently, the cour 
tries for which they formed the equivalents, ought to be h 
and deemed for the common benefit of all the people of th 
United States. To divert the lands from that general ob- 
ject; to misapply or sacrifice them;:to squander 01 
providently cast tiem away, would be alike subversive 0! 
the interests of the people of the United States, and c 
trary to the plain dictates of the duty by which the Gen 
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ral Government stands bound to the States and to the for common schools, the amount of 7,952,538 acres; and 
whole people. ‘for seats of Government in some of the new States and 
prior to the treaties of Louisiana and Florida, Congress Territories, 21,589 acres. By a report of the Commissioner 
had adopted a system for surveying and selling the public ,of the General Land Office, communicated to Congress 
lands, devised with much care and great deliberation, the with the annual message of the President of the United 
advantages of which having been fully tested by expe-| States, in December, 1827, the total quantity of the public 
rience, it was subsequently applied to these countries ac-| lands beyond the boundaries of the new States and Terri- 
quired by those treaties. According to that system, all tories was estimated to be 750,000,000. ‘The aggregate, 
public lands offered for sale are previously accurately sur- therefore, of all the unsold and unappropriated public 
veyed, by skilful surveyors, in ranges or townships of six| lands of the United States, surveyed and unsurveyed, on 
miles square each, which townships are subdivided into; which the Indian title remains or has been extinguished, 
thirty-six equal divisions or square miles, called sections,| lying within and without the boundaries of the new States 
by lines crossing each other at right angles, and generally | and Territories, agreeably to the two reports now referred 
containing six hundred and forty acres. These séctions/ to, is 1,090,871,753 acres. ‘There had been 138,988,224 
are again divided into quarters, and, prior to the year 1820, | acres surveyed, and the quantity only of 19,239,412 acres 
no person could purchase a less quantity than a quarter. | sold up to the Ist January, 1826. When the information 
in that year, provision was made for the further division | called for shall be received, the subsequent surveys and 
of the sections into eighths, thereby allowing a purchaserto| sales, up to the present period, will be ascertained. 
buy only eighty acres, if he wished to purchase no more.| ‘The committee are instructed by the Senate to inquire 
During the present session of Gongress, further to extend ac-| into the expediency of reducing the price of the public 
commodation to the purchasers of the public lands, and espe-| lands, and, also, of ceding them to the several States in 
cially to the poorer classes, the sections have been again divi-| which they are situated, on reasonable terms. The com- 
ded into sixteenths, admitting a purchase of only forty acres. | mittee will proceed to examine these two subjects of inqui- 
This uniform system of surveying and dividing the public} ry distinctly, beginning first with that which relates to a 
lands applies to all the States and Territories within which | reduction of price. 
they are situated. Its great advantages are manifest. It} I. According to the existing mode of selling the public 


ensures perfect security of title, and certainly of boundary, | lands, they are first offered at public auction for what they , 


and consequently avoids those perplexing land disputes, | will bring in a free and fair competition among the pur- 
the worst of all species of litigation, the distressing effects| chasers; when the public sales cease, the lands remaining 
of which have been fatally experienced in some of the} unsold may be bought, from time to time, at the esta- 
Western States. But these are not the only advantages, | blished rate of one doilar and a quarter peracre. The 
great as they unquestionably are. ‘he system lays the| price was reduced to that sum, in 1820, from two dollars 
foundation of useful civil institutions, the benefit of which] per acre, at which it had previously stood from the first 
is not confined to the present generation, but will be trans-| establishment of the present system of selling the public 
mitted to posterity. lands. A leading consideration with Congress in the re- 
Under the operation of the system thus briefly sketched, | duction of the price, was that of substituting cash sales 
the progress of the settlement and population of the pub-| for the credits which had been before allowed, and 
lic domain of the United States has been altogether unex-| which, on many accounts, it was deemed expedient to 
ampled. Views which the committee will hereafter pre-| abolish. A further reduction of the price, if called for by 
sent, conclusively demonstrate that whilst the spirit of free|the public interests, must be required, either, first, be- 
emigration should not be checked or counteracted, it| cause the Government now demands more than a fair price 
stands no need of any fresh stimulus. for the public lands; or, secondly, because the existing 
Before proceeding to perform the specific duty assigned| price retards, injuriously, the settlement and population 
to the committee by the Senate, they had thought it desir-| of the new States and Territories. These suggestions de- 
able to exhibit some general views of this great national] serve separate and serious consideration. 
resource. For that purpose, a call, through the Senate,| 1. The committee possess no means of determining the 
forinformation, has been made upon the Executive branch | exact value of all the public lands now in market; nor is 
of the Government. A report has not yet been made; but, | it material, at the present time, that the precise worth of 
as the committee are desirous of avoiding any delay not} each township or section should be accurately known. It 
altogether indispensable, they have availed themselves of] is presumable that a considerable portion of the immense 
a report from the Secretary of the Treasury to the House| quantity offered to sale, or held by the United States, 
of Representatives, under date the 6th April, 1832, marked| would not now command, and may not be intrinsically 
A, and of such other information as was accessible to them. | worth,the minimum price fixed by law; on the other hand, 
From that report, it appears that the aggregate of all/it is certain that a large part is worth more. If there 
sums of money which have been expended by the United| could be a discrimination made, and the Government had 
States in the acquisition of the public lands, including|any motive to hasten the sales beyond the regular demands 
interest on account of the purchases of Louisiana and Flo-| of the population, it might be proper to establish differ- 
rida, up to the 30th September, 1831, and including, also, | ent rates, according to the classes of land; but the Govern- 
expenses in their sale and management, is $48,077,551 40;|ment having no inducement to such acceleration, has 
and that the amount of money received at the treasury, for| hitherto proceeded on the liberal policy of establishing a 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands, up to the 30th Sep-| moderate price, and, by subdivisions of the sections so as to 
tember, 1831, is $37,272,713 31. The Government, there-| accommodate the poorer citizens, has placed the acquisi- 
fore, has not beer reimbursed by $10,804,838 9-10ths. | tion of a home within the reach of every industrious man. 
According to the saine report, it appears that the estimated | For one hundred dollars any one may now purchase eighty, 
amount of unsold lands, on which the foreign and Indian| or, for fifty dollars, forty acres of first rate land, yielding, 
titles have been extinguished, is 227,293,884 within the} with proper cultivation, from fifty to eighty bushels of 
limits of the new States and Territories; and that the Indian | Indian corn per acre, or other equivalent crops. 
title remains on 113,577,869 acres with'n the same limits;} There is no more satisfactory criterion of the fairness of 
that there have been granted to OhiogIudiana, Hlinois, andj the price ofan article, than that arising from the briskness of 
Alabama, for internal improvements, 2,187,665 acres; for| sales when it is offered in the market. On applying this 
colleges, academies and universities, in the new States/rule, the conclusion would seem to be irresistible, that the 
and ‘Territories, the quantity of 508,009; for education, |established price is not tov high. The amount of the 
being the thirty-sixth part of the public lands appropriated] sales in the year 1828 was $1,018,308 75; in 1829, 
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$1, 517, 175 13; in 1830, $2,329,356 14; and during the 
year 1831, $3,000, 000. And the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry observes in his annual report, at the commencement of 
this session, that ‘‘ the receipts from the public lands, du- 
ring the present year, it will be perceived, have likewise 
exceeded the estimates, and indeed have gone beyond all 
former example. It is believed that, notwithstanding the 
large amount of scrip and forfeited land stock that may 
still be absorbed in payment for lands, yet, if the surveys 
now projected be completed, the receipts from this 
source of revenue will not fall greatly below those of the 
present year.” And he estimates the receipts during the 
current year, from this source, at three millions of dollars. 
It is ineredible to suppose that the amount of sales would 


Public Lends. 


3. T "at greatest emigration ‘that i is believ a now to take grown 
place from any of the States, is from Ohio, Kentucky, any might 
Tennessee. The cffects of a material reduction in th the al 
price of the public lands would be, first, to lessen the receil 
value of real estate in those three States; secondly, to tax, t 
diminish their interest in the public domain, as a common highe 
fund for the benefit of all the States; and, thirdly, deser 
offer what would operate as a bounty to further emigration as th 
from those States, occasioning more and more lands, sity. at the 
ated within them, to be thrown into the market, thereby not peal : 
only lessening the value of their lands, but drain’ ng them foreig 
both of their population and currency. as far 

And, lastly, Congress has, within a few years, mad the g 
large and liberal grants of the public lands to several apply 

Bu 


have risen to so large a sum, if the price had been unrea-| States, ‘To Ohio, 922,937 acres; to Indiana, $84,722 


sonably high. ‘The committee are aware that the annual 
receipts may be expected to fluctuate, as fresh lands, in fa- 
vorite districts, are brought into market, and according to 
the activity or sluggishness of emigration in different years. 


acres; to Illinois, 480,000 acres; and to Alabama, 400,000) consi 
acres; amounting, together, to 2,187,665 acres. Consider. in the 












jable portions of these lands yet remain unsold. Tie the t 
| reduction of the price of the public lands, ¢ generally, them 


Against any considerable reduction of the price of the | would impair the value ofthose grants, as well as injurious becal 


public lands, unless it be necessary toa more rapid popu- 
lation of the new States, which will be hereafter examined, 
there are weighty, if not decisive considerations. 







ly affect that of the lands which have been sold in virtu: come 
of them. tary, 
On the other hand, it is inferred and contended, from mark 


1. The Government is the proprietor of much the} the large amount of public land remaining unsold, after his 0 
largest quantity of unseated lands of the United States. | having been so long exposed to sale, that the price at revel 


What it has in market, bears a large proportion to the 
whole of the occupied lands within their limits. If a con- 
siderable quantity of any article, land, or any commodity 
whatever, is in market, the price at which it is sold will | 
affect, in some degree, the value of the whole of that arti- 
cle, whether exposed to sale or not. The influence of a 
reduction of the price of the public lands would probably 
be felt throughout the Union; certainly in all the Western 
States, and most in those which contain, or are nearest to, 
the public lands. There ought to be the most cogent and 
conclusive reasons for adopting a measure which might 
seriously impair the value of the property of the yeomanry 
ofthe country. Whilst it is decidediy the most important 
class in the community, most patient, patriotic, and acquies- 
cent in whatever public policy is pursued, it is unable or 
unwilling to resort to those means of union and concert 
which other interests employ to make themselves heard 
and respected. Government should, therefore, feel itself 
constantly bound to guard, with sedulous care, the rights 
and welfare of the great body of our yeomanry. Would 
it be just towards those who have heretofore purchased 
public lands at higher prices, to say nothing as to the resi- 
due of the agricultural interest of the United States, to 
make “such a reduction, and thereby impair the value of 
their property? Ought not any such plan of reduction, if 
adopted, to be accompanied with compens: ation for the in- 
jury which they would inevitably sustain? 

3. A material reduction of price would excite and stimu- 
late the spirit of speculation now dormant, and probably 
lead to a transfer of vast quantities of the public domain 
from the control of Government to the hands of the specu- 


lator. At the existing price, and with such extensive 
districts as the public constantly offers in the market, 


there is no great temptation to speculation. ‘The demand 
is regular, keeping pace with the progress of emigration, 
and is supplied on known and moderate terms. | If the 
price were much reduced, the strongest incentives to en- 
grossment of the better lands would be presented to large 
capitalists; and the emigrant, instead of being able to pur- 
chase -from his own Government upon uniform and esta- 
blished conditions, might be compelled to give much 
higher and more fluctuating prices to the speculator. An 
illustration of this effect is afforded by the military bounty 
lands granted during the late war. Thrown into the mar- 
ket at prices below the Government rate, they notoriously | 
became an object of speculation, and have pr incipally 
fallen into the hands of speculators, retarding the settle- 
ment of the districts which include them. 





which it is held is too high. But this apparent tardiness is tage, 
satisfactorily explained by the immense quantity of publi ment 
| lands which have been put into the market by Gover nn rent mere 
It is well known that the new States have constantly and own 
urgently pressed the extinction of the Indian title upon does 
lands within their respective limits; and, after its extinc privs 
tion, that they should be brought into market 2s rapidly him. 
as pra¢ticable. The liberal policy of the Gen: ral Go think 
vernment, coinciding with the wishes of the new os lie la 
has prompted it to satisfy the wants of emigrants frou pure 
every part ofthe Union, by exhibiting vast districts of lan 4 The 
for sale in all the States and ‘Territories, thus offering its or 
every variety of climate and situation to the free choice af ner, 
settlers. From these causes, it has resulted that the power per, 
of emigration has been totally incompetent to absorb The 
the immense bodies of waste lands offered in the market taxal 
For the capacity to purchase is, after all, limited by th tabli 
emigration, and the progressive increase of population. If supe 
the quantity thrown into the market had been quadrupled, apr 
the probability is that there would not have been mucl) divi 
more annually sold than actually has been. With such 2. 
extensive fidlds for selection before them, purchasers cess 
embarrassed as to the choice which they should m: ae , ar Stat 
sometimes probably influenced by caprice or accident ul Ohi 
causes. Whilst the better lands remain, those of second: Lou 
ry value will not be purchased. A judicious eae or and 
planter would sooner give one dollar and a quarter pe! as tl 
acre for first rate land, than receive as a donation land of of ¢ 
inferior quality, if he were compelled to settle upon it tlen 
It is also contended that the price of the public landisa Pri 
tax, and that, at a period when, in consequence of the abo 
payment of the public debt and the financial prosperity of of s 
the United States, the Government is enabled to dispens: = 
with revenue, that tax ought to be reduced, and the re: mill 
venue arising from the sales be thereby diminished. In ame 
the first place, it is to be observed, that if, as has been CF 
before stated, the reduction of the price of the public lane 
lands should stimulate speculation, the consequence would witl 
probably be, at least for some years, an augmentation o! onl 
the revenue from that source. Should it have the effect 
of speculation supposed, it would probably also retard the sive 
settlement ofthe new States, by placing the lands engross 185 
ed by speculators, in anticipation of increased value, be _ 
| yond the reach of emigrants. If it were true that the frac 
|price demanded by Government operated : tax, the bie 
{que stion would still remain, whether that ot ce exceeded rall 
| the fair value of the land which emigrants are in the ha nt fon 
lof purchasing; and, if it did not, there would be no Just oe 
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round for its reduction. And assuming it to be a tax, it 
might be proper to inquire who pays the tax, the new or 
the old States--the States that send out, or the States that 
receive the emigrants. In the next place, regarded as a 
tax, those who have heretofore made purchases at the 
higher rate, have already paid the tax, and are as much 
deserving the equitable consideration of the Government 
as those who might hereafter be disposed to purchase 
at the reduced rate. It is proper to add, that, by the re- 
peal and reduction contemplated of duties upon articles of 
foreign import, subsequent pugchasers of the public lands, 
as faras they are consumers of those articles, will share in 
the general relief, and will consequently be enabled to 
apply more of their means to the purchase of land. 

But in no reasonable sense can the sale of the lands be 
considered as the imposition of a tax. The Government, 
in their disposal, acts as a trustee for the whole people of 
the United States, and, in that character, holds and offers 
them in the market. Those who want them buy them, 
because it is their inclination to buy them. There is no 
compulsion in the case. The purchase is perfectly volun- 
tary, like that of any other article which is offered in the 
market. In making it, the purchaser looks exclusively to 
his own interest. The motive of augmenting the public 
revenue, or any other motive than that of his own advan- 
tage, never enters into his consideration. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, stands to the purchaser in the relation 
merely of the vender of a subject which the purctiaser’s 
own welfare prompts him to acquire; and, in this respect, 
does not vary from the relation which exists between any 
private vender of waste lands, and the purchaser from 
him. Nor does the use to which the Government may 
think proper to apply the proceeds of the sale of the pub- 
lic lands give the smallest strength to the idea that the 
purchase of them is tantamount to the payment of a tax. 


The Government may employ those proceeds as a part of 


its ordinary revenue, or it may apply them in any other man- 


. . : * . . } 
ner, consistent with the constitution, which it deems pro- 


per. Revenue and taxation are not always relative terms. 
There may be revenue without taxation. ‘There may be 
taxation without revenue. 
tablished revenue which not only do not imply, but which 
supersede taxation. Is the consideration paid for land to 
a private individual to be deemed a tax, because that in- 
dividual may happen to use it as a part of his income? 

2. Is the reduction of the price of the public lands ne- 
cessary to accelerate the settlement and population of the 
States within which they are situated? 
Ohio, Indiana, Llinois, Missouri, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. If their growth has been unreasonably slow 
and tardy, we may conclude that some fresh impulse, such 


There may be sources of es-| 


Those States are | 
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nearly to the extent of the excess or deficiency. Froma 
table accompanying this report, (marked B,) the Senate 
will see presented various interesting views of the progress 
of population in the several States. In that table, it will 
be seen that each of eleven States exceeded, and each 
of thirteen fell short of an increase at an average rate of 
thirty-three per cent. The greatest increase, during the 
term, was in the State of Illinois, where it was one hun- 
dred and eighty-five per cent., or at the rate of eighteen 
and a Half per cent. per annum; and the least was in De- 
laware, where it was less than six per cent. The seven 
States embracing the public lands had a population, in 
1820, of 1,207,165, and, in 1830, 2,238,802, exhibiting an 
average increase of eighty-five per cent. The seventeen 
States containing no part of the public lands had a popu- 
lation, in 1820, of 8,372,707, and, in 1830, of 10,477,895, 
presenting an average increase of only twenty-five per 
cent. The thirteen States, whose increase, according to 
the table, was below thirty-three per cent., contained, in 
1820, a population of 5,939,759, and, in 1830, of 6,966,600, 
exhibiting an average increase of only seventeen per cent. 
The increase of the seven new States, upon a capital 
which, at the commencement of the term, was 1,207, 165, 
has been greater than that of the thirteen, whose capi- 
tal then was 5,939,759. In three of the eleven States, 
(Tennessee, Georgia, and Maine,) whose population ex- 
ceeded the average increase of thirty-three per cent., there 
were public lands belonging to those States; and in the 
fourth (New York) the excess is probably attributable to 
the rapid growth of the city of New York, to waste lands 
in the western part of that State, and to the great de- 
velopment of its vast resources by means of extensive in- 
ternal improvements. . 
These authentic views of the progress of population in 
the seven new States demonstrate that it is most rapid 
ee gratifying; that it needs no such additional stimulus as 
a further reduction of the price of the public lands; and 
jthat, by persevering in the established system for sell- 
}ing them, the day is near at hand when those States, now 
| respectable, may become great and powerful members of 
the confederacy. 
| Complaints exist in the new States, that large bodies of 
| lands, in their respective territories, being owned by the 
| General Government, are exempt from taxation to meet 
| the ordinary expenses of the State Governments, and other 
jlocal charges; that this exemption continues for five years 
jafter the sale of any particular tract; and that land being 
the principal source of the revenue of those States, an 
jundue share of the burden of sustaining the expenses of 
tae State Governments falls upon the resident population. 
)‘To all these complaints, it may be answered that, by vo- 


as that under consideration, is needed. Prior to the treaty Huntary compacts between the new States respectively, 
of Greenville, concluded in 1795, there were but few set-)and the General Government, five per cent. of the nett 
tlements within the limits of the present State of Ohio.| proceeds of all the sales of the public lands included 
Principally since that period, that is, within a term of| within their limits are appropriated for internal improve- 
about forty years, that State, from a wilderness, the haunt} ments leading to or within those States; that a section of 
of savages and wild beasts, has risen into a powerful com- | land in each township, or one-thirty-sixth part of the whole 
monwealth, ‘containing, at this time, a population of a of the public lands embraced within their respective boun- 
million of souls, and holding the third or fourth rank! daries, has been reserved for purposes of education; and 
among the largest States in the Union. During the great-| that the policy of the General Government has been uni- 
er part of that term, the minimum price of the public|formly marked by great liberality towards the new States, 
lands was two dollars per acre; and of the large quantity | in making various and some very extensive grants of the 


with which the settlement of that State commenced, there public lands for local purposes. But, in accordance with 


ouly remain to be sold 5,586,834 acres. 

The aggregate population of the United States, exclu- 
sive of the Territories, increased from the year 1820 to 
1830 from 9,579,873 to 12,716,697. The rate of the in- 
crease during the whole term of ten years, including a 
fraction, may be stated at thirty-three per cent. The prin- 
ciple of population is presumed to have full scope gene- 
rally in all parts of the United States. Any State, there- 
fore, which has exceeded or fallen short of that rate, may 
be fairly assumed to have wained or lost, by emigration, 


\the same spirit of liberality, the committee would recom- 
mend an appropriation to each of the seven States refer- 
red to, of a further sum of ten per cent. on the nett pro- 
ceeds of the sales of that part of the public land which 
lies within it, for objects of internal improvement in their 
respective limits. The tendency of such an appropria- 
tron will be not only to benefit those States, but to en- 
hance the value of the public lands remaining to be sold. 

Ul. The committee have now to proceed to the other 


branch of the inquiry which they were required to make, 
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that of the expediency of ceding the public lands to the could obtain from individual purchasers under the present 
several States in-which they are situated, on reasonable; system, there would be no motive for it, unless the ney 
terms. The inquiry camprehends, in its consequences, a) States are more competent to dispose of the public lands 
cession of the whole public domain of the United States,| than the common Government. They are now sold undep 
whether lying within or beyond the limits of the present}one uniform plan, regulated and controlled by a single 
States and Territories. For although, in the terms of/ legislative authority, and the practical operation is per. 
the inquiry, it is limited to the new States, cessions to them| fectly understood. If they were transferred to the ney 
would certainly be followed by similar cessions to other} States, the subsequent disposition would be according to 
new States, as they may, from time to time, be admitted} laws emanating from various legislative sources. Compe. 
into the Union. Three of the present Territories have) tition would probably arise between the new States in the 
nearly attained the requisite population entitling them to| terms which they would offer to purchasers. Each State 
be received as members of the confederacy, and they | would be desirous of inviting the greatest number of emi. 
shortly will be admitted.. Congress could not consistent-| grants, not only for the laudable purpose of populating 
ly avoid ceding to them the public lands within their| rapidly its own territories, but with the view to the acqui- 
limits, after having made such cessions to the other States. | sition of funds to enable it to fulfil its engagements to the 
The compact with the State of Ohio formed the model of| General Government. Collisions between the States would 
compacts with all the other new States as they were suc-| probably arise, and their injurious consequences may be 
cessively admitted. jimagined. A spirit of hazardous speculation would | 
Whether the question of a transfer of the public lands|engendered. Various schemes in the new States would 
be considered in the limited or more extensive view of it} be put afloat to sell or divide the public: lands. Compa- 
which has been stated, it is one of the highest importance, | nies and combinations would be formed in this country, jf 
and demanding the most deliberate consideration. From} not in foreign countries, presenting gigantic and tempting, 
the statements, founded on official reports, made in the|but delusive projects; and the history of legislation, in 
preceding part of this report, it has been seen that the|some of the States of the Union, admonishes us that a too 
quantity of unsold and unappropriated lands lying within | ready ear is sometimes given by a majority, in a legislative 
the limits of the new States and Territories is 340,871,753 | assembly, to such projects. 
acres, and the quantity beyond those limits is 750,000,000,} A decisive objection to such a transfer for a fair equiva. 
presenting an aggregate of 1,090,871,753 acres. It is/lent, is, that it would establish a new and dangerous re- 
difficult to conceive a question of greater magnitude than/lation between the General Government and the new 
that of relinquishing this immense amount of national pro- |States. In abolishing the credit which had been allowed 
perty. Estimating its value according to the minimum|to purchasers of the public lands privr to the year 1820, 
price, it presents the enormous sum of $1,363,589,691.} Congress was principally governed. by the consideration 
If it be said that a large portion of it will never com-| of the inexpediency and hazard of accumulating a large 
mand that price, it is to be observed, on the other hand, {amount of“debt in the new States, all bordering on each 
that, as fresh lands are brought into market and exposed|other. Such an accumulation was deemed unwise and 
to sale at public auction, many of them sell at prices ex-| unsafe. It presented a new bond of interest, of sympathy, 
ceeding one dollar and a quarter per acre. Supposing|and of union, partially operating to the possible prejudice 
the public lands to be worth, on the average, one-half of] of the common bond of the whole Union. But that debt 
the minimum price, they would still present the immense | was a debt due from individuals, and it was attended with 
sum of $681,794,845. The least favorable view which | this encouraging security, that purchasers, as they succes- 
can be taken of them is, that of considering them a capital] sively completed the payments for their lands, would na- 
yielding, at present, an income of three millions of dollars turally be disposed to aid the Government in enforcing 
annually. Assuming the ordinary rate of six per cent. in-| payment from delinquents, ‘The project which the com- 
terest per annum as the standard to ascertain the amount) mittee are now conside ring is, to sell to the States, an their 
of that capital, it would be fifty millions of dollars. But) sovereign character, and, consequently, to render them 
this income has been progressively increasing. The ave-} public debtors to the General Government to an immense 
rage increase during the s:x last vears has been at the rate|amount. This would inevitably create between the debtor 
of twenty-three per cent. per annum. Supposing it to| States a common feeling, and a common interest, distinct 
c mtinue in the same ratio, at the end ofa little more than] from the rest of the Union. These States are allin the 
four years the income would be doubled, and make the ca-| Western and Southwestern quarter of the Union, remotest 
pital one hundred mtlions of dollars. Whilst the population} from the centre of federal power. The debt would be 
of the United Stites increases only three per cent. per an-| felt as a load from which they would constantly be desirous 
num, the increase of the demand for the public lands is at] to relieve themselves; and it would operate as a strong 
the rate of twenty-three per cent., furnishing another cvi-| temptation, weakening, if not dangerous to the existing 
dence that the progress of emigration, and the activity of| confederacy. The committee have the most animating 
sales, have not been checked by the price demanded by hopes, and the greatest confidence in the strength and 
Government. : power and durability of our happy Union; and the attach- 
In whatever light, therefore, this great subject is view-| ment and warm affection of every member of the confe- 
ed, the transfer of the public lands from the whole peo- deracy cannot be doubted; but we have authority higher 
ple of the Unite d States, for whose benefit they are now|than human, for the instruction, that it is wise to avoid all 
held, to the people inhabiting the new States, must be re- temptation. 





garded as the most momentous measure ever presented to] In the State of MMlinois, with a population, at the last 
the consideration of Congress. If such a measure could| census, of 157,445, there are 31,395,969 acres of public 
find any justification, it must arise out of some radical and jland, including that part on which the Indian title ren ains 
incurable defect in the construction of the General Go-|to be extinguished. If we suppose it to be worth only 
vernment properly to administer the public domain. But| half the minimum price, it would amount to $19,622,480 
the existence of any such defect is contradicted by the| How would that State be able to pay such an enormous 
most successful experience. No branch of the public | debt? How could it pay even the annual interest upon 
service has evinced more system, un formity, and wisdom, { Supposing the debtor States to fail to comply with their 
or given more general satisfaction, than that of the admin-| engagements, in what mode could they be enforced by 
istration of the public lands. ithe General Government? In treaties between indepen 

If the proposed cession to the new Statcs were to be|dent nations, the ultimate remedy is well known. The 
mate at a fair price, such as the General Government lapprehension of an appeal to that remedy, seconding the 
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sense of justice, and the regard for character which pre-|freedom from debt. But we must be forgetful of all 
yal among christian and civilized nations, constitutes, | history and experience, if we indulge the delusive hope 
generally, adequate security for the performance of na-| that we shall always be exempt from calamity and reverses. 
tional compacts. But this last remedy would be totally; Seasons of national adversity, of suffering, and of war, 


j 7 . 
A wise Government should expect, 


inadmissible in case of delinquency on the part of the) will assuredly come. 
debtor States. The relations between the General Go-| and provide for them. Instead of wasting or squandering: 
vernment and the members of the confederacy are hap-| its resources in a period of gencral prosperity, it should 
pily those of peace, friendship, and fraternity, and ex-| husband and cherish them for those times of trial and 
clude all idea of force and war. Could the judiciary | difficulty, which, in the dispensations of Providence, may 
coerce the debtor States? On what could their process|be certainly anticipated. Entertaining these views, and 
operate? Could the property of innocent citizens, residing | as the proceeds of the sales of the public lands are not 
within the limits of those States, be justly seized by the| wanted for ordinary revenue, which will be abundantly 
General Government, and held responsible for debts con-| supplied from the imposts, the committee respectfully re- 
tracted by the States themselvesin thei®sovereign charac-| commend that an appropriation of them be made to some 
ter? If a mortgage upon the lands ceded were retained, | other purpose, for a limited time, subject to be resumed 
that mortgage would prevent or retard subsequent sales/in the contingency of war. Should such an event unfor- 
by the States; and if individuals bought, subject to the| tunately occur, the fund may be withdrawn from its peace- 
encumbrance, a parental Government could never resort| ful destination, and applied in aid of other means, to the 
tothe painful measure of disturbing them in their pos-| vigorous prosecution of the war, and, afterwards, to the 
sessions. payment of any debt which may be contracted in conse- 

Delinquency on the part of the debtor States would| quence of its existence. And when peace shall be again 
be inevitable, and there would be no effectual remedy for|restored, and the debt of the new war shall have been 
the delinquency. They would come, again and again, to| extinguished, the fund may be again appropriated to some 
Congress, soliciting time and indulgence; until, finding|fit object other than that of the ordinary expenses of 
the weight of the debt intolerable, Congress, wearied by| Government. Thus may this great resource be preserved 
reiterated applications for relief, would finally resolve to|and rendered subservient, in peace and in war, to the 


spungethe debt; or, if Congress attempted to enforce its| common benefit of all the States composing the Union. 
The inquiry remains, what ought to be the specific ap- 
plication of the fund under the restriction stated? After 
deducting the ten per cent. proposed to be set apart for 
oe new States, a portion of the committee would have 


payment, another and a worse alternative would be em- 
braced. 

If the proposed cession be made for a price merely 
noininal, it would be contrary to the express conditions of 
the original cessions from primitive States to Congress, | preferred that the residue should be applied tothe objects 
and contrary to the obligations which the General Govern-|of internal improvement, and colonization of the free 
ment stands under to the whole people of the United |blacks, under the direction of the General Government. 
States, arising out of the fact that the acquisitions of| But a majority of the committee believes it better, as an 
Louisiana and Florida, and from Georgia, were obtained | alternative for the scheme of cession to the new States, 
at a great expense, borne from the common treasure, and|and as being most likely to give general satisfaction, that 


incurred for the common benefit. Such a gratuitous|the residue be divided among the twenty-four States, 


cession could not be made without a positive violation of a| according to their federal representative population, to be 
solemn trust, and without manifest injustice to the old 


| applied to education, internal improvement, or coloniza- 

States. And its.inequality among the new States would |tion, or to the redemption of any existing debt contracted 
be as marked as its injustice to the old would be indefensi-|for internal improvements, as each State, judging for 
ble.. Thus, Missouri, with a population of 140,455, would | itself, shall deem most conformable with its own interests 
acquire 38,291,152 acres; and the State of Ohio, with ajand policy. Assuming the annual product of the sales of 
population of 935,884, would obtain only 5,586,834 acres. |the public lands to be three millions of dollars, the table 
Supposing a division of the land among the citizens of|hereto annexed, marked C, shows what each State would 
those two States respectively, the citizen of Ohio would |be entitled to receive, according to the prineiple of divi- 
obtain less than six acres for his share, and the citizen of|sion which has been stated. In order that the propriety 
Missouri upwards of two hundred and seventy-two acres|of the proposed appropriation should again, at a day not 
as his proportion. lvery far distant, be brought under the review of Congress, 

Upon full and thorough consideration, the committee |the committee would .recommend that it be limited to a 
have come to the conclusion that it is inexpedient either) period of five years, subject to the condition of war not 
to reduce the price of the public lands, or to cede them |breaking out in the mean time. By an appropriation so 
tothe new States. They believe, on the contrary, that | restricted as to time, each State will be enabled to estimate 
sound policy coincides with the duty which has devolved |the probable extent of its proportion, and to adapt its 
on the General Government to the whole of the States, | measures of education, improvement, colonization, or ex- 
and the whole of the people of the Union, and enjoins the | tinction of existing debt, accordingly. 
preservation of the existing system as having been tried} In conformity with the views and principles which the 
and approved after long and triumphant experience. But, |committee have now submitted, they beg leave to report 
in consequence of the extraordinary financial prosperity |a bill, entitled ** An act to appropriate, for a limited time, 
which the United States enjoy, the question merits examin-|the proceeds of the sales of the public lands of the United 
ation, whether, whilst the General Government steadily | States.” 
retains the control of this great vational resource in its C. 
own hands, after the payment of the public debt, the pro- t pet é 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands, no longer needed to Statement showing the dividend of each State, according 
meet the ordinary expenses of Government, may not be| te its federal population, in the proceeds of the public 
beneficially appropriated to some other objects for a limit- lands, after deducting therefrom fifteen per cent. as an 
edtime. ~ additional dividend for the States in which the public 

Governments, no more than individuals, should be} land is situated. 
seduced or intoxicated by prosperity, however flattering | Estimated proceeds of lands, $3,000,000; deduct fifteen 
or great it may be. The country now happily enjoys it} per cent., $450,000, and $2,550,000 remains to be 
ina most unexampled degree. We have abundantreason| divided among all the States, according to their popu- 
to be grateful for the blessings of peace and plenty, and| _ lation. 
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those which have or have not a black population to be 
colonized in Africa. 
Maine, 399,437 $85,387 The decisive condemnation which this committee ja, 
New Hampshire, 269,326 57,573 pronounced upon the bill from the Committee on Many. 
Massachusetts, 610,408 130,487 factures, imposes on it the task of presenting its own views 
Vermont, 280,657 59,995 93) 0n the subject of the public lands, and of examining the 
Rhode Island, 97,194 20,777 views which have been presented by the Committee on 
Connecticut, 297,665 63,631 Manufactures; and this task will now be performed. 
New York, 1,918,553 410,128 The public lands of the United States are derived partly 
New Jersey, 319,922 68,389 from the munificent benefactions of patriotic States, and 
Pennsylvania, 1,348,072 288,176 partly from purchasers from foreign Powers; but, in any 
Delaware, 75,432 15,202 view which this committee deem it proper to take of the 
Maryland, 405,843 86,756 subject, they hold it unnecessary to make any distinction 
Virginia, 1,023,503 218,793 between the lands which were the subject of purchase 
North Carolina, 639,747 136,758 and those which were acquired by gratuitous grant. They 
South Carolina, 455,025 97,270 are all equally the property of the United States; equally 
Georgia, 429,811 91,880 subject to the disposition of Congress; and equally ce. 
Alabama, 262,508 56,116 22|serving the same disposition, whatsoever that may be. 
Mississippi, 10,358 23,591 The fact of the purchase of any part of the federal do. 
Louisiana, 171,694 36,702 main would not have been adverted to by this committee, 
Tennessee, 625,263 133,662 except for the argument which has been founded upon it 
Kentucky, 621,832 132,928 in favor of keeping up the price of the public lands. It 
Ohio, 935,884 is said that the lands cost money, and that the Federal 
Indiana, 343,031 aa Government must be reimbursed that money, with the in. 
Illinois, 157,147 3: ; terest which has accrued upon it, and all the costs which 
Missouri, 130,419 3} have attended the administration of the lands. Under this 
seeinapsinciasigiini idea of an account between the federal Jands on one side, 
11,928,731 and the Federal Government on the other, the sum of 
—— $48,077,551 and 40 cents is charged upon the lands; the 
sum of $37,272,713 and 31 cents is credited to them; 
COUNTER REPORT ON THE PUBLIC LANDS. |and the sum of $10,804,838 and nine-tenths of a cent is 
struck as a balance due from the lands to the Government. 
Admitting the correctness of this account, both in the- 


Federal popu'a- Share in proeeeds 


STATES. tion, 1830, of public Jands. 


In Senate, May 18, 1832. 


Mr. KING made the following report: ory and in detail, for argument’s sake, and still it would 
The Committee on Public Lands, to which was referred| Only imply a necessity for such further sales as would 
the bill reported by the Committee on Manufactures, en-| Cover the balance struck ; and by no means would justify 
titled ** A bill to appropriate, for a limited time, the pro-|@ levy to the amount of one billion three hundred and 


ceeds of the sales of the public lands of the United States,” | sixty-three million five hundred and eighty-nine thousand 
having had the same under their careful and attentive|six hundred and ninety-one dollars, which the Comnit- 
consideration, are decidedly of opinion that it is founded|tee on Manufactures seem to think is the pecuniary value 
in error, both in its principles and details. of the federal domain. ; 

The principle of the bill rests upon the proposition| But this committee cannot agree to the correctness of 
that no reduction ought to be made in the price of the} this account, either as stated or as conceived; and the) 
public lands, and that the monéys hereafter to be received will rapidly point out its leading errors in both particulars. 
from them should be distributed among the States four pur- 1 
poses of education, internal improvement, payment of f 
State debts incurred for internal improvement, and the| 1. An error of near three-quarters of a million occurs 
colonization of free negroes upon the western coast of|in the credit allowed to the lands for money paid into the 
Africa. The details of the bill, after assigning ten per|treasury. The exact amount to the Slst of December 
centum out of the proceeds of the sales to the States in| last is $38,003,869 and 89 cents, instead of $37,272,713 
which they lie, propose to distribute the remainder to all|and 31 cents, as stated. 2. Another error, exceeding a 
the States, in the ratio of their federal representative po-| million of dollars, is committed in failing to credit the 
pulation, to be applied by each State to the objects | lands with the amount of certificates of public debt re- 
above mentioned. ceived in payment from 1785 to 1796, amounting to 

The committee believes the principle of this bill to be} $1,201,725 and 68 cents. 3. A third error lies in the 
erroneous, first, because it refuses to admit the public | omission to credit the lands with interest on the moneys 
lands, which are one of the subjects of revenue, into the | received for thera, while charging interest on the moncys 
list of articles on which the reduction of the revenue, | paid for them. This error makes a difference of nearly 
consequent upon the extinction of the public debt, is/ fifteen millions to the prejudice of the lands. 4. Another 
about to be made; and, secondly, because it changes the|crror of ten millions results from a failure to credit the 
character of the relationship (and that most injuriously to|lands with eight millions of acres of military bounties be- 
the new States) between those States and the Federal|stowed upon the soldiers of the late war, and which, at 
Government, substituting an individual, pecuniary, State|the price assumed by the account as the value of the 
interest in the soil, instead of a general congressional su-|lands, would amount to ten millions. 5. A fifth error, 
perintendence over its disposition, and leaving the power | and the largest of the whole, consists in charging the 
of legislation over this soil in the hands of those who are | whole sum of $29,765,241 and 20 cents, being the pur- 
to divide the money which they can make out of it. . |chase money and interest paid for Louisiana and Florida, 

The details of the bill are obviously erroneous, because |upon the vacant lands which these provinces contained; 
they make no distinction in the rate of distribution be-|when the fact is incontestable, that these provinces were 
tween the States which did or did not, cede vacant lands| purchased, not for their wild lands, but for their sove- 
to the Federal Government; between those which have|reignty! That the acquisition of jurisdiction over cont 
or have not received grants of land, or appropriations of|guous territory, the acquisitions of ports and harbors 
money, for objects of internal improvement; and between |the Gulf of Mexico, the acquisition of the mouths 


The account as stated. 
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rivers which flowed from our dominions, and the removal | tration. They are fitter for the care of a frugal land- 
of foreign Powers from our immediate borders, were the} stewart than of an office in the State. * * * If it be ob- 
real objects of the purchase, and would have been con-| jected that these lands, at present, willsell ata low market, 
sidered as cheaply acquired, although not an acre of va-| this is answered by showing that moncy is at a high 
cant land had been Obtained. These errors, without pur-| price. The one balances the other, Lands sell at the 
suing the investigation further, are entirely sufficient to) current rate, and nothing can sell for more. But be the 
relieve the lands from the balance which has been struck | price what it may, a great object is always answered when- 
against them, and are certainly of sufficient magnitude to} ever any property is transferred from hands which are not 
merit correction in an account which implies minute accu-j fit for that property, to hands thatare. The buyer and 
racy down to the ninth part of a cent. ne seller must mutually profit by such a berenane and, 

- < what rarely happens in matters of revenue, the relief of 

2. As to the theory of this account. the subject ah an hand in hand with the profit of the 
exchequer. * * * The revenue to be derived from the 
sale of the forest lands will not be so considerable as 
many have imagined; and I conceive it would be unwise 
to screw it up to the utmost, or even to suffer bidders to 
enhance, according to their eagerness, the purchase of 
objects wherein the expense of that purchase may weaken 
the capital to be employed in their cultivation. * * * The 
principal revenue which I propose to draw from these 
uncultivated wastes, is to spring from the improvement 
and cultivation of the kingdom; events infinitely more 
advantageous to the revenues of the Crown, than the rents 
of the best landed estates which it can hold. * * * Itis 
thus that I would dispose of the unprofitable landed es- 
tates of the Crown—throw them into the mass of private 
property—-by which they will come, through the course 
of circulation, and through the political secretions of the 
State, into well regulated revenue. * * * Thus would 
fall an expensive agency, with all the influence which at- 
tends it.” 

This committee takes leave to say that the sentiments 
here expressed by Mr. Burké are the inspirations of po- 
litical wisdom; that their truth and justice have been test- 
ed in all ages and all countries, and particularly in our 
own age and in our own country. ‘The history of the 
public lands of the United States furnishes the most in- 
structive lessons of the inutility of sales, the value of cul- 
tivation, and the fallacy of large calculations. These lands 
were expected, at the time they were acquired by the 
United States, to pay off the public debt immediately, to 
support the Government, and to furnish large surplusses 
for distribution. Calculations for a thousand millions were 
made upon them, and a charge of treachery was raised 
against General Hamilton, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
for his report in the year 1791, in which the fallacy of all 
these visicnary calculations was exposed, and the real 
value of the lands soberly set down at an average of twen- 
ty cents per acre. Yet, after an experiment of nearly 
domain, is fundamentally erroneous; that it has miscon-] fifly years, it is found that the sales of the public lands, so 
ecived the true principles of national policy with respect | far from paying the public debt, have barely defrayed the 
to wild lands; and, from this fundamental mistake, and | expenses of managing the lands; while the revenue de- 
radical misconception, have resulted the great errors which | rived from cultivation has paid both principal and interest 
pervade the whole structure of their report and bill. of the debts of two wars, and supported the Federal Go 

The Committee on Manufactures seem to contemplate | Vernment in a style of expenditure infinitely beyond the 
the federal domain merely as an object of revenue, and to | conceptions of those who established it. The gross pro- 
look for that revenue solely from the receivers of the | ceeds of the sales are but thirty-eight millions of dollars, 
land offices; when the science of political economy has from which the large expenses of the system are to be de- 
ascertained such a fund to be chiefly, if not exclusively, ducted; while the clear receipts from the customs, 
valuable under the aspect of population and cultivation, |after paying all expenses of collection, amount to 
and the eventual extraction of revenue from the pecple in | $556,443,830. This immense amount of revenue springs 
its customary modes of taxes and imposts. from the use of soil reduced to private property. For 

The celebrated Edmund Burke is supposed to have ex-} the duties are derived from imported goods; the goods 
pressed the sum total of political wisdom on this subject, | are received in exchange for exports; and the exports, 
in his well known propositions to convert the forest lands | with a small deduction for the products of the sea, are 
of the British Crown into private property; and this com- the produce of the farm and the forest. This is a striking 
mittee, to spare themselves further argument, and to ex-j view, but it is only one-half of the picture. The other 
tinguis at onte a political fallacy which ought not to have | half must be shown, and will display the cultivation of the 
been broached in the nineteenth century, will make a/soil, in its immense exports, as giving birth to commerce 
tief quotation from the speech of that eminent man. and navigation, and supplying employment to all the trades 

“A landed estate is certainly the very worst which the and professions connected with these two grand branches 
Crown can possess. * * * Lands are of a nature more of national industry; while the business of selling the 
Proper for private management than for public adminis. |!snd ts a meagre and barren operation, auxiliary to no 

Vou. VIl.--g 


This committee denies its correctness. They condemn 
the whole plan, idea, and conception, of keeping accounts, 
and stfiking balances between the Federal Government 
and the federal domain. They cannot consent to bring 
down this Government from its lofty station of parcntal 

sardianship over the people to the low level of a Jand 
speculator. The people are the children of the country. 
‘They love and they defend it. When that country is in 
danger—when the public foe treads or menaces its soil, 
they rush to its succor; they pour out their blood like 
water; they open their purses with both hands; they give 
jife and property for the safety of their country; and it is 
the duty of this Government to credit them with the full 
value of this generous devotion, and so to execute its 
guardianship as to increase the number of its people, to 
amplify their means, and to excite their love of country. 
The lands ought to be credited with the inhabitants which 
it maintains; with the products of theirindustry; with the 
taxes which they have paid, and can and will pay. In 
this point of view, the idea of an account between the 
Federal Government and the federal lands disappears 
from the scene; and the people, their property, their pa- 
triotism, their moral and intellectual worth, stand forward 
as the true price which the Government has received in 
exchange for the barren title which it held over its lands; 
and the thirty-eight millions which bas been paid, in com- 
parison to such a price, sinks below the power of words 
to express, or figures to ascertain. What language can 
paint the insignificance? What imagination can conceive 
the nothingness of the money which has been paid for the 
lands, (and so much of it instantly squandered, ) compared 
to the number of the people now living upon these lands, 
their value in the social and political system, their capacity 
to bear arms, and tq pay taxes for their country, and the 
innumerable posterity which is to Row from them? 

The committee ventures to suggest that the view which 
the Committee on Manufactures has taken of the federal 
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hausting them of their currency, and extending the pa-jrish these States, and give birth to the feelings which , 
tronage of the Federal Government in the complicated | sense of injustice and oppression never fail to excite, anj 
machinery of the Land Office Department. Such has|the excitement of which should be so carefully avoided jy 
been the difference between the revenue received from|a confederacy of free States. 
the sales and from the cultivation of the land; but no] ‘These reasons, thus sumunarily stated, and given to the 
powers of cultivation can carry out the difference, and|Senate without comment, because their obvious truth an4 
show what it will be: for, while the sale of the land is aljustice supersede the necessity of illustration or commen. 
single operation, and can be performed but once, the ex-|tary, are sufficient to show that the rights and interests of 
traction of revenue from its cultivation is an annual and|the new States require a reduction in the price of the py). 
perpetual process, increasing in prodluctivencss, through )lic lands. But reasons which require this reduction, and 
all time, with the increase of population, the amelioration] the adoption of other measures for the speedy extension of 
of soils, and scientific improvements in the arts of agri-| the fedcral title to the territory within these States, are not 
eulture. confined to them, but extend to the Federal Governmey; 
This committee, thus differing fundamentally from the] itself, and are weighty and cogent in favor of putting ay 
Committee on Manufactures, on the primary ore ef| end to the anomalous relation which the present condition 
policy with respect to the disposition of the federal do-|of the public lands establishes between the Federal and 
main, have naturally arrived at conclusions wholly opposite] the State Governments. 
to those of that committee. Instead of valuing these lands| The heads of some of these reasons are— 
for themselves as an article of merchandise, they valuc; Ist. The nature of the duties which attach to the pri. 
them for their uses asa means of giving wealth and strength | mary disposition of the soil, are essentially local, and unfit 
to the country. Instead of holding them up asa prize|for the exercise of the Fedcral Legislature. Congress can. 
which cannot be sold high enough, they deem them of] not continue to charge itself with the local concerns of all 
very little value for all the nett revenue which their sales|the new States, in the primary disposition of their soil, 
will ever bring into the federal coffers. Instead of hug-| without neglecting the general concerns of the Union, or 
ging them to the federal bosom as a treasure which cannot] neglecting the interests of the new States, or acting upon 
be drawn close enough, they consider them rather as an|systems and ideas brought from old States, and inapplicable 
inconvenient burden, which ought to be got rid of without] or injurious to the new ones. 
delay. Instead of looking upon the alienations of the soil] 2d. ‘The danger of a multitude of projects—now that 
as so many diminutions of the federal wealth, they consider|the lands are released from their pledge to the public 
the profit of the exchequer as only beginning after such|debt—for the application of their proceeds to different 
transfers. Instead of viewing the lands as *‘ squandered,” | objects, or their distribution among the States or the peo- 
which are gratuitously bestowed, or liberally sold to settlers} ple; projects in which the constitution of the Union may 
and cultivators, they deem such lunds as sold for a price|be disregarded; the rights of the new States sacrificed; 
above all value—a price which Congress itself cannot|the dignity and purity of legislation endangered; and the 
** squander”—a price which w Il consist of the heroic and| lands set up asa prize to be scrambled or bargained for, as 
patriotic population which the lands will sustain, and which |interest or ambition may suggest, and uncontrollable ma 
will be ready to contribute in men and money whenever] joritics decide. 
the voice of their country shall call for aid. 3d. The danger of collistons with the new States. It 
This committee will now condense, and briefly exhibit, }is well Known that strong views of present sovcreignty 
the leading reasons why the price of the public lands|over these lands are now entertained in some of these 
should be reduced, the sales of them accclerated, and the | States, and that a reduction of price, and speedy extinctioa 
federal title speedily extinguished in the new States: of the federal title, is demanded in the whole of them. 
1st. Because the new States have a clear right to par-} By releasing itself from the management of these lands, 
ticipate in the benefits of a reduction of the revenue to the} Congress may avoid all the collisions which may grow out 
wants of the Government, by getting the reduction ex-|of these views of present sovereignty, or demands for i- 
tended to the article of revenue chiefly used by them. minished prices, and accelerated sales. 
2d. Because the public debt being now paid, the pub-| 4th. ‘The administration of the public lands is an incon- 
lic lands are entirely released from the pledge they were| venient agency, an expensive branch, and an unprofit- 
under to that object, and are free to receive a new and jable source of revenue; and a cessation of the agency, and 
Iiberal destination for the relief of the States in which!a release from the expense, would form a respectable item 
they lie. lin that plan of retrenchment which all the friends of eco 
3d. Because nearly one hundred millions of acres of} nomy so much desire. 
the land now in market are the refuse of sales and dona-| Sth. he Federal Government has no need for the reve- 
tions, through a long serics of years, and are of very little! nue now derivable from the sales of these lands; but it 
actual value, and only fit to be given to settlers, or aban-,; may have need for more revenue in time to come. Give 
doned to the States in which they le. them, then, the destination which will produce most reve 
4th. Becanse the speedy extinction of the federal title} nue when really wanted. Pass them from hands that can- 
within their lim‘ts is necessary to the independence of the] not use them, into hands that can; and, in times of peril and 
new States; to their equality with the other States; to the danger, when the country calls upon her children, a p> 
development of their resources; to the subjection of their)triotic population, an independent yeomanry, and a vast 
soil to taxation, cultivation, anc settlement; and to the pro-| cultivation, will furnish the men and the moncy which 
per enjoyment of their jurisdiction and sovereignty. the exigencies of the State may require. 
6th. Because the ramified machinery of the Land Office; For these reasons, this committee deems it equally de- 
Department, and the ownership of so much soil, extends) siral-!e and advantageous to both parties—the Federal Go- 
the patronage and authority of the Federal Government) vernment and the new States-—to put an end, with all con- 
into the heart and corners of the new States, and subjects, venient despatch, to the anomalous relation which the pre- 
their policy tothe danger ofa foreign and powerfulinfluence, sent condition of the public lands establishes between 
7th. Because the sum of four hundred and twenty-five | them—a relation of unprofitable authority on ore side, 
millions of dollars, proposed to be drawn from the new /and of injurious dependence on the other. The self-evr 
States and Territories by the sale of their soil at one dol-; dent propriety of such a consummation would vindicate 
lar and twenty-five cents per acre, is unconscionable and itself, and leave this committee nothing further to say, had 
impracticable--such as never can be pail--and the bare | it not been for an array of obj. ctions to any measures which 
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will promote this event--to any legislation which will 
either reduce the price of the lands, or transfer them to 
the States—which have recently emanated from one of the 
genate’s committees. These objections have been brought 
forward with an emphasis, com or ed with a confidence, 
and diffused with a liberality, which must fix the attention 
of Congress and the people; and this committee cannot 
overlook an array of argument so adverse to their own con- 
clusions, without seeming to admit an inability, which they 
do not feel; or to affect a delicacy, which the occasion 
forbids; or to grant an impunity to error, which it is their 
duty to detect. 

These objections, if this committee may be permitted 
to collect their substance into a few heads, will be found 
to reduce themselves to the following topics: 

ist. That the present land system of the United States 
isa wise one, and ought not to be impaired. 

2d. That a reduction in the price of the public lands 
will lessen the value of all other lands. 

3d. That such reduction will be injurious to former pur- 
chasers. 

4th, That it will lessen the value of donations made to 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, and Alabama, for pur- 

of internal improvement. 

5th. That it will excite speculation, and retard the set- 
tlement of the new States. 

6th. That it will operate as a bounty to emigration, and 
diminish the population in the elder States. 

7th. That the new States-are growing faster than the 
old States, and need no incentive to settlers. 

&th. That the present price is fair and equitable. 

9th. That the Pederal Government will be able to draw 
an immense revenue from the sale of public lands, and 
ought not to nder them away. 

10th. That this revenue will be paid by the old States, 
and not by the new ones. 


Brief and precise answers will now be submitted by this 
committee to each of these objections; and, 

Ist. As to the destruction of the present land system. 

This committee will neitherrepeat nor deny an encomium 
of forty years’ standing upon the excellence of this system, 
bat they will take issue upon the fact of its supposed de- 


stfuction. They have always understood the excellence 
of this system to lie, not in the price of the public land, 
which is variable, and has varied at different times, but in 
the scientific and immutable order of the surveys, and the 
clear derivation of title from the iets itself. The 
price of the land may be reduced; without altering these 
surveys, or affecting the derivation of title; and, conse- 
quently, without impairing the excellence of the system. 
It has been reduced without impairing it. The reduction 
of 1819-’20, from two dollars to one dollar and twenty-five 
cénts per acre, was considered by none as impairing the 
excellence of the land system. By an immense majority 
of Congress, and the people, it was considered as improv- 
ing it; and doubtless a similar reduction at this time would 
be found equally innocent in its operation on the system, 
and equally beneficial in its influence upon the people. 
2d. As to the diminution in value of other lands. 

This committee will not suppose that this objection will 
apply to the productive capacity or prolific principle of 
the soil. It can only apply to its market value; and, sup- 
posing the objection to have any foundation in that sense, 
tt can only come from sellers and speculators. Buyers 
and cultivators repel the objection; and these are the classes 
which it has been the policy of all legislation to favor. 
But inferior lands are no cheaper at a low price than supe- 
ror soils are at a high price. Inevery State of the Union 
there are now innumerable tracts of land, many of them 
with improvements upon them, sclling for less than the 
present minimum price of the federal lands, while others 
command ten or twenty times as much. Land, Lke every 
thing else offered for sale, finds its value in a free market, 
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The good is higher; the bad is lower. ‘Ten dollars the acre 
will be given for one tract, and another will not command 
ten cents. It is, therefore, absurd and contradictory 
to consider land as a single article, like the stock of the 
United Stites’ Bank, to full or rise in the same degree, at 
the same time, and in all places, from the operation of a 
single cause. It is by no means certain that the reduction 
of the price of the public lancs will operate upon the price 
ofall other Jands; and, if it did, the operation would be 
beneficial to the most numerons and the most meritorious 
classes--the buyers and the cultivators. The same objec- 
tion was made in 1819, but did not prevent Congress from 
making the reduction, nor bring upon the country the 
evils which were predicted. 

3d. The supposed injury to former purchasers. 

This objection, like the preceding one, can only apply 
to sellers and speculators, not to buyers and cultivators. 
Former purchasers, who belong to the latter classes, can 
receive no injury, and may derive a great advantage from 
the reduction. They will have an equal privilege with 
others to make purchases at the reduced rates, and may 


ladd to the size of their farms, and procure settlements for 


their children, by availing themselves of the advantage. 
4th. The supposed deterioration of certain donations 
made to States for internal improvement. 

This effect, if certain, should have no influence upon 
the legislation of Congress in the general administration 
of the public lands. There is no principle which binds 
the donor to keep up forever the value of his gift, espe- 
cially when the attempt to keep it up may prevent him 
from doing justice to others. The gifts in question were 
made years ago. They have generally been applied to 
their object; but, whether applied or not, they were se- 
lected from the best lands then liable to entry, and will 
sell according to their quality when brought into market. 
Besides, three out of four of the States which received 
these donations, are now in favor of reduction; and the 
three others which received no donation, are now ap- 
plying for it, without any intention of relinquishing the 
application, through fear of a reduction. In a word, this 
objection lies wholly in the breasts of the new States; and 
if they waive it, no others have a right to reproduce it. 

5th. The supposed excitement to speculation, and con- 
sequent retardation of settlement. 

This committee can see no such evils resulting from the 
reductions which they will recommend. One dollar per 
acre for fresh lands, and fifty cents per acre for those 
which have been picked and culled, and many times 

leaned over, for a series of years, with a right of pre- 

erence to scttlers and occupants, will present no field to 
the cupidity of speculators. Speculation in wild lands 
has long proved to be an unprofitable business. The man 
that indulged in a dream of principalities, has frequently 
waked up to find himself without a home!—the expenses 
of management, the infidelity of agents, the consuming 
moth of taxation having first devoured his available means, 
and afterwards delivered his domain to the sheriff or the 
marshal. Instead of being retarded, the settlement of the 
new States and Territorics has been greatly accelerated by 
attempts at speculation. Nearly cight millions of acres 
of military bounty lands in Missouri, Ilinois, Arkansas, 
and Michigan, have passed into the hands of the people 
at a few cents per acre, while the Fedcral Government 
has sold but five millions of acres in those four States and 
Territories. Sixty dollars per quarter section, being 
thirty-seven and a half cents per acre, is stated by the 
most extensive land agent in this city as the average price 
at which these bounty lands have been sold tothe people 
for settlement; and the personal knowledge of several 
members of this committee would even make it less. The 
opinion of the new States themselves ought to stand for 
something in this point; and it is evident that they have 
no fear of speculation and non-settlement from a reduction 
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in the price of the public lands, since six out of seven of| amenable to federal legislation. This committee will not 
those States, namely, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Alabama,| argue these questions. They take their position upon 
Mississippi, and Louisiana, through their respective Le-|the clear and broad admission that a refusal to reduce the 
gislatures, have memorialized Congress in favor of the] price of public land, for fear it may injure the manufac. 
reduction. If the opinion of these States should weigh| turers, by induci emigration tothe West, is an authentic 
something, the example of Massachusctts and Maine/declaration that "the price must be kept up to prevent 
ought to be conclusive; for these two States have been|such emigration! And they venture to say that such re. 
in the actual sale of their public lands for many years, at) fusal can only be viewed asan act of the severest injustice 
all prices, from three and a half cents per acre to sixty|to the new States. This committee. dismiss the whole 
cents; and that for new lands never before in market, objection, to them.a painful one, with the remark that it 
and under laws expressly enacted to promote the settle-| stands in direct contradiction to. the one last answered, 
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ment of the country! No. The phantom of speculation 
is paraded in vain before the eyes of the people. They 
are not afraid of it. They see too much land, public and 
private, in market, to fear speculators. Monopoly is im- 
possible, From the Southern gulf to the Northern lakes; 
from the peninsula of Florida to the peninsula of Michi- 
gan; all around, within a circumference of thousands of 
miles, and over an area of hundreds of millions of acres, 
they see land for sale. The United States alone, within 
the limits of the States and Territories, possess three hun- 
dred and forty millions of acres. Individuals, in different 
parts of the Union, would sell one hundred millions more. 
If the whole capital of the Bank of the United States 
was laid out in public land, at fifty cents per acre, it would 
purchase but seventy millions of acres, leaving two hun- 
dred and seventy millions for individual purchasers, 
besides the immense amount in the lands of private 
sellers. 

6th. The supposed bounty to emigration. 

This objection was first presented to Congress in a re- 
port from a late Secretary of the Treasury, (Mr. Rush, ) 
who considered this emigration as an injury to the manu- 
factures in depriving them of working people; and pro- 
posed some plans of federal legislation for preventing the 
injury, by checking the tendency to emigrate, and ren- 
dering the population of the old States more fixed and 
stationary. ‘The same objection was presented to Con- 
gress, at the present session, in the memorial of the 
manufacturers who assembled in convention at New York; 
in which memorial this evil of emigration is largely insist- 
ed upon, and the advantage of inducing the people to 
remain and work in the factories, instead of going off to 
clear wild land in the West, is openly maintained. The 
adoption of the objection in the report made by the 
Senate’s: Committee on Manufactures may refer itself to 
the same motive; and the readiest mode of checking the 
supposed eyil of emigration is to remove the inducement 
by holding up the lands, and especially the inferior quali- 


ties, at a price beyond their value. 

This committee will not argue the question how far it 
is right and proper for Congress to legislate with a view 
to prevent emigration from the old States to the new 


ones. They have witnessed, with pain, the obtrusion of 
the topic on the Federal Legislature. They have perused, 
with deep regret, the elaborate tables which have been 
constructed to show that the seven new States populate 
faster than the seventeen old ones. Such tables can have 
no other effect than to inflame the jealousy of the old 
States, and to rouse within their bosoms the mostinvidious 
feelings against their younger sisters. They evidently 
turn upon the idea that these young States are foreign 
dominions; and thus, while the public lands within them 
are treated as the property of the Union, the States them- 
selves are rather looked at as out of the Union, and draw- 
ing off the population of the Union. Surely the well- 
being ofthis confederacy requires the Federal Legislature 
to shut its eyes upon such topics and tables. If the new 
States populate more rapidly than the elder ones, it isone 
of the few advantages of their position, and they ought 
not to be deprived of it. If people choose to go to the 
West, itis a right they inherit under our fice form of Go- 
yernment, and for the exercise of which they are not 


That objection turned upon the supposition that reduced 
prices of the public lands would excite speculation, and 
retard the settlement of the new States! This upon the 
supposition that the same reduction will excite emigration, 
and too rapidly populate the new States at the expense of 
the elder ones. 

7th. The rapid population of the new States under the 
present land system, and the inference that noalterationis 
necessary. 

This objection has been brought forward with a confi 
dence and a plausibility which evinces the great reliance 
which is placed upon it; but a few authentic facts will 
dispel the illusion, and show that the new States have 
grown up, not so much by the aid of the present system, 
asin spite of it; that they owe their population not so 
much to the sales of the Federal Government as to the 
bounties of former sovereigns, the liberalities of some of 
the old States, and the easy sales of individuals. A rapid 
review of the sales of the public lands, and the settlement 
of the States, will confirm this statement, and put an end 
to the objection so eae brought forward. These 
are the facts. The State of Qhio contains twenty-six 
millions of acres; of this quantity, the United States has 
sold but 7,564,549 acres under the present land system, 
which is but little more than one-fourth part of the State. 
Her population and improvements, if only counted to the 
extent of these sales, would make but an indifferent figure 
among the great States of the Union. The truth is, Ohio 
owes at least two-thirds of her present greatness to settle- 
ments on Virginia military bounties, on lands sold, before 
the aduption of the present system, at the easy rate of 
sixty-six and two-thirds cents per acre, payable in re- 
volutionary certificates; on the Western-reserve, sold by 
Connecticut to individuals, at a few cents per acre; on 
donations to settlers, to Nova Scotia and Canadian refu- 
gees, and for schools and other peereen and on the pub- 
lic lands, where a multitude of poor people are seated 
without titles. 

Deduct these settlements, and this flourishing State, 
instead of ranking third or fourth, would be classed with 
the ninth or tenth States of this Union. . The same result 
is still more aggravated in the other States. Indiana has 
a superfices of twenty-two millions of acres; of which the 
Federal Government has sold 5,817,038 acres; Illinois 
thirty-nine millions, and 2,178,012 acres sold; Missouri 
thirty-nine millions, and 1,955,572 acres sold; Alabama 
thirty-two millions, and 4,335,471 acres sold; Mississippi 
thirty millions, and 1,596,288 acres sold; Louisiana thirty 
millions, and no more than 344,753 acres sold. In all 
these States, the mass of their population are living either 
upon the lands which were the bounties of foreign sove- 
reigns, or bounties to soldicrs of the Jate or revolutionary 
war, or upon the present public lands. The number of 
this latter classis inconceivably great. An official return 
of the year 1828 placed the non-freeholders of the new 
States and Territories at 140,000 men; that is to say, 10 
Ohio, 37,286; in Indiana, 13,485; in Hlinois, 9,220; in 
Missouri, 10,118; in Alabama, $9,668; in Mississipp!, 
5,505; in Louisiana, 3,466; Florida, 1,906; Michigan, 985. 
The entire population of these States and Territories, at 
that time, was about 2,100,000; and as the adult male 
population, in civilized and fertile countries, is in the ratio 
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a population, in communities almost exclusively agri- 
— and where freehold estates are the first objects 
of every man’s ambition, are“either tenants to landlords, 
or trespassers on the’public domain!—facts which show 
theimpolicy of the present land system; the fallacy of attri- 
puting the growth of the new States to it; the necessity of 
abandoning the idea of revenue from land, and substitatin: 
asystem of donations to settlers, and easy sales to genera 
purchasers. : % 

Sth. As to the equity of the present price. 

This price is manifestly unjust, because it is the same 
for all qualities; the same for the refuse as for the first 
choices) The sii know e of the subject will 
suggest the necessity of graduated prices 
diferent varieties of soil. Admitting that the preseut 
price might not be excessive for first rate land, and for 
fitst choices, yet it is surely too much for second and third 
rate, and for the refuse of sales and donations going on 
fora long series of years. But on this point the Senate 
is not left to conjecture, or to the information of members 
from the new States; they have official information, as 
detailed as it is authentic, and obtained under the sanc- 
tions of the highest responsibilities. They have the re- 
turns of the registers and receivers of the land offices, 
drawn up district by district, under a resolve of the Se- 
nate, executed under’ the direction of the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office. ‘These returns de- 
scribe the quality of the unsold lands in each district; 
state their ee value and quantity, and the length of 
time they have been in market under the laws of the 
United States, or were subjected to be given away by 
foreign sovereigns before they came under the dominion 
of the United States. The information extends to near 
one hundred thousand of acres, which is much the largest 
portion of the lands now in market, and is the part to 
which the lowest price recommended by this committee 
will apply. 

In Ohio, not more than half a million of acres was re- 
turned as first rate land, which has probably since been 
sold, or taken under the donations to the State. The 
mass consisted of second and third rate soils, with a con- 
i unt for cultivation; the whole had 

m five to thirty years, and thevalues 
variable from fifty centsto a dollar. In Indiana, only one 
and ahalf millions were returied as first rate, which must 
have been disposed of before this time; from forty cents 
to a dollar were the average prices, and the length of 
time it had been exposed to sale from two to twenty years. 
In llincis, one district was averaged at fifty cents, another 
at forty-eight, another at thirty, a fourth at twelve and a 
half, a fifth at one hundred cents. In Missouri, the St. 
Louis district, which had been well picked by donations 
from the French and Spanish Crowns before it came un- 
der the dominion of the United States, and since gleaned 
over by sales and settlement rights, the average price 
was placed at fifteen cents. Inthe Cape Girardeau dis- 
trict, in which the best lands had also been given away 
under the French and Spanish Governments, the price is 
twelve and a half cents; the highest average in the State 
was sixty-two and a half cents. in Alabama, in some 
parts of which State the Spanish Crown had been giving 
lands to whoever would take them, for fifty or one hun- 
dred years before they were exhibited to sales under the 
laws of the United States, the* refuse of one district was 
set down at five cents, others as containing little or no 
Hirst rate land, and millions unfit forcultivation. The same 
emarks apply to the State of Mississippi, where the 

nees varied from five to forty cents. In Louisiana, the 
‘duable lands had been given away under the Freach 
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The unsold parcels were princi- 
Ine ain or swamps. In the Or- 
eans district *‘ nearly all” is returned as unfit for cultiva- 
tion; the’same return is made of the St. Helena district; 
the two other districts of Ouachita and Opelousas are re- 
turned, respectively, at the average values of twenty-six 
and fifty cents. The Territories of Arkansas, Florida, and 
Michigan come too nearly under the same general re- 
marks which apply to the neighboring States, to require 
particular references to the returns from them. This 
committee thinks it right to endeavor to fix the attention 
of Congress upon these masses of unsold and unsaleable 
lands, which have been so thoroughly picked, and culled, 
and gleaned over, which are in reality worth so little, and 
which, nevertheless, are held up at the price of first 
choices in new and fresh lands. No arts of or 
power of argument can make the peeple believe that this 
ts justs nor can it be advant s to the treasury in a 
revenue point of view, the sales being exceedingly slow 
among the refuse lands, and the money received princi- 
pally derived from townships lately brought into market. 
The interest of every party requires a distinction. to be 
made between the old and the new lands, and this com- 
mittee will keep that distinction in view in the scale of 
prices which they will recommend. 

9th. As to the immense revenue which the Federal Go- 
vernment can extract from tlre sates of the lands. 

This ideal revenue is estimated at $425,000,000 for 
the lands now within the limits of the States and Territo- 
ties, and at $1,363,589,691 for the whole federal domain. 
Such chimerical calculations preclude the propriety of 
argumentative answers. They are best exposed in re- 
curring to that account against the lands, in which they 
were supposed not to have paid the expenses of their ad- 
ministration, and in contrasting similar splendid calcula- 
tions, made forty years ago, with the actual amounts of 
revenue received. Inthe year "91, when General Hamil- 
ton, then Secretary of the Treasury, proposed to sell the 
public lands at twenty cents an acre, he was accused of 
treachery and corruption; and calculations were made to 
show that, by fixing a minimum oftwo dollars, and screw- 
ing up the price to the highest new at public auctions, 
money enough might be derived from their sales not only 
te pay the public debt and support the Federal Govern- 
ment, but to leave large surplusses for distribution among 
the States orthe people. Statesmen of the present day, 
who have lived to see the delusions of the calculations 
made in General Hamilton’s time, should be on their guard 
against similar fallacies, and should turn their eyes from 
the sale of the lands to their setthement and cultivation. 
In the hands of the people they cannot be squandered; 
in the hands of Congress they may be! This committee 
will not repeat what they have previously urged in favor 
of settlement and cultivation, as the great, inexhaustible 
fountains of strength and wealth. They will only present, 
for the sake of illustration, an existing case in our own 
country to confirm their policy; it is the case of Alabama. 
This flourishing young State, though composed almost 
entirely of public lands, and selling them for the highest 
prices, has contributed infinitely more through tlre custom- 
houses tl2n through the land offices to the supply of the 
federal exchequer. The sates fast year amount to 
$894,265, her exports to three millions and a quarter, 
which would not have brought back imports paying less 
than $1,400,000, of custom-house revenue. 

This committee turn with confidence from the land offi- 
ces to the custom-houses, and say, here are the true 
sources of federal revenue! Give land to the cultivator, 
and tell him to keep his money, and lay it out in‘ their cul- 
tivation! 

10th. As to the payment ofthe land revenue by the old 
States. 


This objectio assumes that the two millions anda half 
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hecome purchasers of public land; that the one hun- 
dred and forty thousand. non-freeholdera, returned. by 
the marshals in 1828, will not wish to become free- 
holders. This committee objects to the validity of that 
assumption. It maintains that the present population, 
whether freeholders or not, will wish to purchase, and 
will be the largest purchasers. Those who have freeholds 
will wish to add to their farms, or procure farms for their 
children; those who are tenants, or occupants without title, 
will wish to reach the security and independence ofan in- 
defeasible estate in the soil. Emigrants will undoubtedly 
purchase, but the amount will be in the ratio of their num- 
bers to the existing population; that is to say, infinitely 
less. And besides, after a few years’ residence, these emi- 
grants become identified with the old settlers, and begin 
to make money within the State, and to apply it to. new 

urchases of Jand, so that the amount claimed to be paid 
S the old States reduces itself to the first purchases of 
the annual emigration. The revenue then will be paid by 
the new Stztes, and will continue to exhaust them of their 
current money as long as the sales continue. Other States 
are now struggling for a reduction of the revenue on the 
articles which they chiefly use. The new States would 
be unfaithful to themselves if they did not struggle equally 
hard to extend the reduction to the great article of reve- 
nue chicfly used by their citizens. 

These brief answers tothe objections to a reduction of 
the price of the public lands appear to this committee to 
be conclusive; they will, therefore, pass from that divi- 
sion of the subject, and bestow a few considerations upon 
the policy of transferring them to the States in which they 
lie. 

This policy is recommended by all the topics which have 
been urged in favor of perfecting'the sovereignty of the 
new States over the soil within their limits, and releasi 
the Federal Government from the administration of the 
public lands. It is opposed upon the grounds, Ist. That 
they are the common property of all the States, and ought 
not to be ceded gratuitously to a few of them. 2d. That 
a sale for an adequate consideration would establish the 
unwise relation of debtor and creditor between the pur- 
chasing States and the Federal Government. 3d. That 
the new States may be incompetent-to the faithful admi- 
nistration ofso large a fund. 

The answers which suggest themselves to this commit- 
tee, inreply to these objections, are—— 

1. That, admitting the general community of owner- 
ship, it is impossible to admit that the inhabitants of dis 
tant States have the same moral claims upon these lands 
with those who reside upon or among them, whose ances- 
tors have perished in their defence, whose laborhas given 
them value, and who have undergone all the privations 
and hardships incident to the settlement of new countries. 
These circumstances giye equitable claims to the inhabit- 
ants of the ngw States, which political science and public 
justice cannot disregard. Nor can a gratuitous cession be 
considered as an injury to a part of the States, if the whole 
are considered as identified in interest, for the growth and 
prosperity of the new States will be the growth and pros- 
perity of the Union, and their wealth and population will 
be available in all times of need for the defence and sup- 
port of the whole. 

2. The impolicy of establishing the relation of debtor 
and creditor between the new States and the Federal Go- 
vernment, is freely admitted. Both parties shoukl endea- 
vor to avoid, to any large extent, the creation of that un- 
wise relation. A large debt would be an oppressive burden 
on the new States, and an annual interest would be a de- 
youring moth upon their resources. Eventual collisions 
and mutual animosity might be the result. The Federal 
Governinent should not wish to load the younger members 
of the confederacy with the oppressive burden of a heavy 


actions of interest. Easy sales, liberal donations to get. 
tlers, and a cession of the inferior lands to the States, for 
beneficial and meritorious objects, might accomplish the 
transfer in a reasonable time, without the creation of an 
embarrassing debt. 

3. ‘That the new States might be incompetent to the 
faithful administration of sucha fund, is a proposition to 
which this committee cannot assent, without admitting the 
incapacity of these States for self-government, and cop. 
tradicting the evidence of actual experience. To argue 
the capacity of the new States to manage their own affairs, 
might seem to be indelicate in a committee chiefly coming 
from such States; bat to refer to the example of a ney 
State, not subjected to the imputation, and now success. 
fully di ng that duty, to which other new States, it is 
supposed, might prove unequal, must be as unexceptiona- 
ble as appropriate. The State of Maine is that State. She 
manages wisely the public lands which she received in di. 
vision from the State of Massachusetts. Sixty cents per 
acre was the highest minimum for fresh lands. Actual 
settlers hada hundred acres each for thirty dollars, one. 
half payable in work in opening roads in their own town. 
ship. Timbered lands, unfit for cultivation, were placed 
at lower minimums, according to their value, and usually 
less than twenty-five cents per acre. Bog and waste 
lands were sold for what they would bring; in some in- 
stances as low as three and a half cents per acre. These 
are wise i ; they correspond with the approved 
maxin.s of political economy. They are worthy the imi- 
tation of the C of the United States, and no doubt 
— Shey heed she os other oat States, if, like 

ine, i the right primary disposition of the 
soil in their own hands. ee 

This committee have sid that the bill reported by the 
Committee on Manufactures, to divide the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands among the several States, for 
a limited time, is a bill wholly inadmissible in principle, 
and essentially erroneous in its details. 

They object to the principle of the bill, because it pro- 
poses to change, and that most injuriously and fatally for 
the new States, the character of their relation to the 
Federal Government on the subject of the public lands. 
That relation, at present, imposes on the Federal Govern. 
ment the character of a trustee, with the er and the 
— of disposing of the public lands in a liberal and equi- 
table manner. Theprinciple of the bill proposes to sub- 
stitute an individual State interest in the lands, and would 
be perfect ivalent to a division of the lands among 
the States; for the power of legislation being left in their 
hands, with a direct intcrest in their sales, the old and 
populous States would necessarily consider the lands as 
their own, and tn their legislation accordingly. 
Sales would be forbid or allowed; surveys stopped or ad- 
vanced; prices raised or lowered; donations given or 
denied; old French and Spanish claims confirmed or re- 
jected; settlers ousted; emigrations stopped, precisely as 
it suited the interest of the old States; and this interest, in 
every instance, would be precisely opposite to the interest 
of the new States. In vain would some just men wish to 


act —— by these new States: their generous efforts 


would expose them to attacks at home. A new head of 
electioneering would be opened; candidates for Congress 
would rack their imaginations, and exhaust their arithme- 
tic, in the invention and display of rival projects for the 
extraction of gold fromthe new States; and he that would 
promise best for promoting the emigration of dollars from 
the new States, and preventing the emigration of people 
to them, would be considered the best qualified for federal 
legislation. If this plan of distribution had been in force 
heretofore, the price of the public lands would not have 
been reduced in 181920, nor the relief laws passed, 
which exonerated the new States from a debt of near 
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twenty millions of dollars. If adopted now, these States 
may bid adieu to their sovereignty and independence! 
They will become the feudatory vassals of the paramount 
states! Their subjection and dependence will be without 
limit orvemedy. The five years mentioned in the bill 
had as well be fifty or five hundred. The State that 
yould surrender its sovereignty for ten per centum of its 
ownmoney, would eclipse the folly of Esau, and become 
a proverb in the annals of folly with those who have sold 
their birthright for ‘*a mess of pottage.” 

The details of the bill are pregnant with injustice and 
unsound policy. . 

1. The rule of distribution among the States makes no 
distinction between those States which did or did not 
make cessions of their vacant land to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Massachusetts and Maine, which are now selling 
and enjoying their vacant lands in their own right, and 
Connecticut, which received a deed for two millions of 
acres from the Federal Government, and sold them for 
her own benefit, are put upon an equal footing with Vir- 
ginia, which ceded the immense domain which lies in the 
forks of the Ohio and Mississippi, and Georgia, which 
ceded territory fortwo States. This is manifestly unjust. 

2. The bill proposes bencfits to some of the States, 
which they cannot receive without dishonor, nor refuse 
without pecuniary prejudice. Several States deny the 
power of the Federal Government to appropriate the pub- 
lic moneys to objects of internal improvement or to coloni- 
zation. A refusal to accept their dividends would subject 
such States to loss; to receive them, would imply a sale of 
their constitutional principles for so much money. Con- 
siderations connected with the harmony and perpetuity of 
our confederacy should forbid any State to be compelled 
to choose between such alternatives. 

3. The public lands, in great part, were granted to the 
Federal Government to pay the debt of the revolutionary 
war; it is notorious that other objects of revenue, to wit, 
duties on imported goods, have chiefly paid thatdebt. It 
would seem, then, to be just to the donors of the land, 
after having taxed them in other ways to pay the debt, 
that the land should go in relief of their present taxes; and 
that so long as any revenue may be derived from them, it 
should go into tie common treasury, and diminish, by so 
much, the amount of their annual contributions. 

4. The colonization of free people of color on the 
western coast of Africa is a delicate question for Congress 
totouch. It connects itself indissolubly with the slave 
question, and cannot be agitated by the Federal Legisla- 
ture without rousing and alarming the apprehensions of all! 
the slaveholding States, and lighting up the fires of the 
extinguished conflagration which lately blazed in the 
Missouri question. ‘The harmony of the States, and the 
durability of this confederacy, interdict the legislation of 
the Federal Legislature upon this subject. The existence 
of slavery in the United States is local and sectional. It is 
confined to the Southern and Middle States. If it is an 
evil, it is an evil to them, and it is their business to say so. 
If itis to be removed, it is their business to remove it. 
Other States put an end to slavery at their own time, and 
in their own way, and without interference from Federal 
or State legislation, or organized socicties. The rights of 
equality demand for the remaining States the same free- 
dom of thought and immunity of action. Instead of assum- 
mg the business of colonization, leave it to the slave- 
holding States to do as they please; and leave them their 
Tesourees to carry into effect their resolves. Raise no 
more money from them than the exigencies of the Go- 
vernment require, and then they will have the means, if 
they feel the inclination, to rid themselves of a burden 
which it is theirs to bear and theirs to remove. 

5. ‘The sum proposed for distribution, though nominal- 
ly to consist of the nett proceeds of the sales of the public 
ands, is, in reality, to consist of their gross procceds. ‘Nhe 
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term nett, as applied to revenue from land offices or 
custom-houses, is quite different. In the latter, its signi- 
fication corresponds with the fact, and implies a deduction 
of all'the expenses of collection; in the former, it has no 
such implication, for the expenses of the land system are de- 
frayed by appropriations out of the treasury. To make the 
whole sum received from the land officesa fund for distribu- 
tion, would beto devolve the heavy expenses of the land sys- 
tem upon the custom-house revenue; in other words, to take 
so much from the custom-house revenue to be divided 
among the States. This would be no small item. Accord- 
ing to the principles of the account drawn up against the 
lands, it would embrace— 

1. Expenses of the General Land Office. 

- Appropriations for surveying. 

- Expenses of six surveyor generals’ offices. 

. Expenses of forty-four land offices. 

- Salaries of eighty-eight registers and receivers. 

. Commissions on sales to registers and receivers. 

. Allowance to receivers for depositing money. 

- Interest on money paid for extinguishing Indian titles. 
. Annuities to Indians. 

10. Future Indian treaties for extinguishing title. 

11. Expenses of annual removal of Indians. 

These items exceed a million of dollars. They are on 
the increase, and will continue to grow at least until the 
one hundred and thirteen million five hundred and se- 
venty-seven thousand eight hundred and sixty-nine acres 
of land within the limits of the States and Territories 
now covered by Indian title shall be released from such 
title. The reduction of these items, present and to come, 
from the proposed fund for distribution, must certainly be 
made to avoid a contradiction between the profession and 
the practice of the bill; and this. reduction might leave 
little or nothing for division among the distributecs. The 
gross procecds of the land sales for the last year were 
large; they exceeded three millions of dollars; but they 
were equally large twelve years ago, and gave birth to 
some extravagant calculations then, which vanished with 
a sudden decline of the land revenue to less than one 
million. The proceeds of 1819 were $3,274,422; those 
of 1823 were $916,523. ‘The excessive sales twelve 
years ago resulted from the excessive issue of bank pa- 
per, while those of 1831 were produced by the several 
relief laws passed by Congress. A detached year is no 
evidence of the product of the sales; an average of a 
serie: of years presents the only approximation to cor- 
rectness; and this average of the last ten years would be 
about one niillion and three-quarters. So that after all 
expenses are deducted, with the five per centum now 
payable to the new States, and ten per centum proposed 
by the bill, there may be nothing worth dividing among the 
States; certainly nothing worth the alarm and agitation 
which the assumption of the colonization question must ex- 
cite among the slaveholding States; nothing worth the dan- 
ger of compelling the old States which deny the power of 
federal internal unprovement, to cliocse between alterna- 
tives which involve a sale of their principles on one side, 
or a loss of their dividends on the other; certainly no- 
thing worth the injury to the new States, which must re- 
sult from the conversion of their territory into the private 
property of those who are to have the power of legislation 
over it, and a direct interest in using that power to degrade 
and impoverish them. 

In one particular, the bill possesses a feature which, 
detached from the rest, might indemnify, ina slight de- 
gree, the new States for the loss they have incurred in 
giving up the right of taxing the federal lands for the in- 
adequate consideration of five per cent. upon the pro- 
ceeds of the sales. Every new State is long since satis- 
fied that, in agreeing to this article in the compact, jt has 
sustained an immense loss; the increase of this per cen- 
tum is then a debt of justice to the new States; and in- 
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stead of ten, as proposed in the bill from the Committee 
on Manufactures, it ought to be fifteen, so as to make 
the whole per centum twenty. 

The committee, considering that the public lands are 
one of the subjects of revenue, and that the Senate, by 
its vote of March 22, referred the question of reducing 
the revenue from this source to the Committee on Manu- 
factures, which was then occupied with preparing a bill 
for the modification of the tariff, and the general adjust- 
ment of the revenue system, do recommend, first, that 
an amendment be offered to the bill reported by that 
committee, entitled ‘ A bill further to amend the several 
acts imposing duties on imports,” to reduce the price of 
fresh lands to a minimum of one dollar per acre, and to 
fifty cents per acre for lands which shall have been five 
years or upwards in market; and, secondly, that the bill 
which has been referred to their consideration be amend- 
ed so as to strike out the whole, except so much as pro- 
poses to allow ten per centum to the new States, and to 
increase that allowance to fifteen per cent. 


APPENDIX. 
No. 1. 


Extract from the report of Mr. Rush, Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, December, 1827. 


*¢* The manner in which the remote lands of the United 
States are selling and settling, whilst it may possibly tend 
to increase more quickly the aggregate population of the 
country, and the mere means of subsistence, does not in- 
crease capital in the same proportion. It is a proposition 
too plain to require elucidation, that the creation of capi- 
tal is retarded, rather than accelerated, by the diffusion of, 
a thin population over a great surface of soil. Any thing 
that may serve to hold back this tendency to diffusion 
from running too far, and too long, into. an extreme, can 
scarcely prove otherwise than salutary. 

**It cannot be overlooked that the prices at which fer- 
tile bodies of land may be bought of the Government 
under this system, operate asa perpetual allurement to 
their purchase. 

**It has served, and still serves, to draw, in an annual 
stream, the inhabitants of the majority of the States, in- 
cluding among them a portion, not small, of the Western 
States, into the settlement of fresh lands, lying still farther 
and farther off. If the population of these, not yet re- 
dundant in fact, though appearing to be so under this 
legislative incitement to emigrate, remained fixed in more 
instances, as it probably would be by extending the mo- 
tives to manufacturing labor, it is believed that the nation 
would gain in two ways: first, by the more rapid accumu- 
lation of capital; and, next, by the gradual rectuction of 
the excess of its agricultural population over that engaged 
in other vocations. It is not imagined that it would 
ever be practicable, even if it were desirable, to turn this 
stream of emigration aside; but resources opened, through 
the influence of the laws, in new fields of industry, to the 
inhabitants of the States ulready sufficiently peopled to 
enter upon them, might opcrate to lessen, in some degree, 
and usefully lessen, its absorbing force. Agriculture itself 
would be essentially benefited: the price of lands in all 
the existing States would soon become enhanced, as well 
as the produce from them, by a policy that would in any- 
wise tend to render portions of their population more 
stationary, by supplying new and adequate motives to 
their becoming so.” 

No. 2. 
Extract from the memorial of the Tariff Convention, pre- 
sented to Congress, March 26, 1832. 

‘‘ The last advantage which your memorialists propose 
to mention, as resulting from the establishment of domes- 
tic manufactures, is their effect in restraining emigration 
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from the-settled to the unsettled parts of the country. 1 
is true, asa general principle, that manufactures add io the 
wealth and  aeremmer of a country, the whole amount of 
capital and to which they give employment; but, in 
the particular. case of the United States, where large 
tracts of good u ied land are continually for sale 4 
low prices, it is probable, as your memorialists have alres. 
dy remarked, that some of the persons who, under t). 
influence of the protecting policy, invest their capital anq 
labor in manufactures, would, if this field of employment 
had not been opened to them at home, have emigrated 
to some of the unsettled of the country, and been 
occupied in clearing But when an individual can 
obtain a profitable market for his labor at his own door, 
in the midst of his friends and kindred, and of objects 
that are connected with. the agreeable associations of his 
early years, he will hardly be tempted to go in search, of 
it toa distant unexplored wilderness. The increase of 
population which thus takes place in the manufacturing 
States, by creating an iemveanel demand for provisions and 
materials, renders it in turn more advantageous for the 
agricultural States to extend their industry at home, than 
to send off continually new colonies. In this way, the 
tide of emigration, without being wholly dammed up, is 
considerably checked throughout all the settled paris of 
the Union, and the population of all begins to put ona 
more consolidated shape. 
‘ 2 An oe — one of our Atlantic States, who, 
efore the ion of the protecti liey, was prevent. 
ed by the feat of foreign Seeuipediier toms setaler his 
capital in manu may have employed it in carrying 
coffee from Batavia to Antwerp, or in clearing wild lands 
on the banks of the Missouri; and, in so doing, may have 
given it the direction which was, at that time, under all 
the circumstances, the most judicious. But it does not 
thence follow that it was the best which he could possibly 
have given it had he been at liberty to choose, or tliat it 
is not his policy and duty, as a member of the community, 
to concur in so regulating the circumstances under which 
he acts, as that he shall be able to employ his capital at 
the place of his residence, rather than in the opposite 
side of the globe.” 


No. 3. 


Exiracts from the laws of the State of Maine for the sale 
and settlement of her public lands. 


** That such townships of land belonging to the State 
as may be suitable for settlement and eultivation, shall ve 
surveyed and divided into lots of one hundred acres each, 
as nearly as may be; and the land so surveyed and allotted 
shall be soki to such persons only as may wish to become 
actual settlers, and the first forty settlers in any township 
shall have each a lot of one hundred acres, whenever he 
may wish to make a selection of land not contracted for, at 
thirty cents per acre, one-half to be paid in money at tlic 
time of contracting, and the other half to be paid in la 
bor in making roads in said township under the direction 
of the agent.”—Act of 1824, sec. 1. 

“That whenever, in any township, contracts shall haye 
been made for forty settlers, the residue of such town- 
ship shall be sold at sixty cents ’per acre, until otherwise 
ordered by Legislature.”’~-Same act, sec. 3. 

‘*That such lands as may be unfit for settlement and 
cultivation, and properly falling under the denomination 
of timber land, shall be laid out in lots, and sok! for 1s 
just value, not exceeding five hundred acres to any one 
person.”-~Same act, sec. 4. 

‘* That in every case where any person has commenced 
a settlement on any of the land belonging to this State, 
prior to the passage of this act, such person sliall be en- 
titled toa prior rmght of purchase.”—Same act, sec. °. 

‘* That the said agent be, and he hereby is, author zed 
to sell, in lots of one mile square, any meadow, bog, oF 
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waste land, which does not fall under the denomination| ward in the memorials referred to the committee, are so 
of settling, or timber land,-either at auction or private |utterly extravagant as to furnish just cause of alarm to all 
sale, as in his opinion shall best promote the interest of|reflecting men. The present bank, though it has dealt 
the State.””——Act of 1825, sec. 2. largely in public securities, and, for several years past, 
« That the said agent is hereby authorized to sell tim-|held large amounts of Government stock, has, notwith- 
ber on the public lands, where the same is decaying, and | standing, found it difficult to find employment for a capital 
in bis opinion it is for the public interest to do so.”--Same_| of thirty-five millions, in the safe and legitimate business 
act, sec. 3. of banking; yet we have applications to incorporate a 
«That it shall be his duty to sell at public auction, or| banking company with a capital of fifty millions. The 
private sale, all grass growing on the public land from| present bank has not realized more than five per cent. 
year to year; to take suitable measures for the preserva-|on its comparatively small capital; yet some of the pro- 
tion of timber and grass standing and growing thereon; | jectors of new banking schemes propose to give a bonus of 
and to prosecute in behalf of the State for all trespasses| one million of dollars a year to the General and State Go- 
which have been.or may be committed on the same; and|vernments, for the privilege of banking on a capital of 
to seize and to sell at public auction all kinds of lumber | fifty millions; and expositions have been presented to the 
and grass cut by trespassers, kc.”--Act of 1828, sec. 1.] public, holding out the idea that such a bank might keep 
age kh m circulation one hundred millions of its paper, and grant 
loans to the enormous extent of two hundred millions! In 
, 2 the opinion of the committee, such projects as these can 
Hovss or Rernesentarives, February 9, 1852. only proceed from a spirit of bold and hazardous specu- 
Mr. MCDUFFIE made the following report: lation, and from those who are entirely unacquainted with 
The Committee of Ways and Means, in obedience to|the practical operations of banking; and nothing in the 
the orders of the House, have had under consideration the|shape of a pecuniary bonus could justify Congress in 
memorial of the President, Directors, and Company of the] making the dangerous experiment of committing to such 
Bank of the Un-ted States, and also sundry memorials from| hands the great duties of maintaining a sound currency, 
other sources, relative to the renewal of the charter of|and of kceping in safety, and transferring without delay 
the said bank, and herewith report a bill for the renewal) or expense, the revenues of this extensive confederacy. 
of the said charter, with certain modifications. An opinion has been sometimes expressed, as plausible 
The committee will not now go into the consideration | perhaps as it is delusive, that all the people of the United 
of the constitutional power of Congress to incorporate| States are entitled to the option of subscribing for the 
the Bank of the United States, nor of the expediency of} stock of a Bank of the United States, and that, conse- 
maintaining such an institution, with a view to preserve aj quently, it would be an unjust preference to renew the 
sound and uniform currency, and to facilitate and equal-| charter of the present company. If a new bank were 
ize the fiscal operations of the Government. For the} created, it is almost certain that the stock would go into 
exposition of their views on these interesting and import-| fewer and less meritorious hands than that of the present 
ant questions, and of the great public benefits which} bank, and the rest of the people of the United States would 
have resulted from the operations ef the bank, in regu-j have still greater cause to complain of their exclusion, 
lating and reducing the rates of the commercial exchanges] if, when the institution acquired the public confidence, 
of the country, they ask leave to refer to the report made] its stock should be considerably above par. Men of ac- 
by the Committee of Ways and Means on the 13th day| cumulated capital, not engaged in business, and stockjob- 
of April, 1830, which they adopt as a part of this report. | bers, are invariably the first subscribers for the stock of a 
The several memorials, presented by sundry citizens of| new bank; and it is impossible to conceive any substantial 
the United States, praying Congress to grant them andjreason why the present stockholders, who have done so 
their associates a charter for a new bank, with privileges} much for the country, should be superseded, at the ha- 
similar to those now enjoyed by the Bank of the United|zard ef great public detriment, merely to gratify the 
States, have been duly considered by the committce.| speculating views of a still smaller number of persons, 
They can perceive no adequate motive, however, for] principally large moneyed capitalists and dealers in pub- 
creating anew bank, instead of continuing the present;|lic stocks. It should be recollected, too, that a consider- 
but, on the contrary, very strong objections against adopt-| able portion of those who hold stock in the present bank 
ing sucha course. ‘The only inducements which can justify | are widows and orphans, who probably paid very nearly 
Congress in establishing any bank, are exclusively of a|the present market price for the stock; and it is certain 
public nature. he interest of the stockholders, though| that, in the scrabble for new subscriptions, most of those 
necessarily involved as an incident, is quite a subordinate} would be excluded by the classes of persons to which the 
consideration. ‘The maintenance of a uniform currency, |committee have just alluded. For a more full explana- 
and the facilities afforded for collecting, transferring, and] tion of their views on this point, they will refer the House 
disbursing the public revenue, are the great and para-|to the report, already noticed, of a former Committee of 
mount objects to be accomplished by such an institu-} Ways and Means. 
tion; and to sacrifice these to the imaginary claims of} It remains for the committee to give a brief explana- 
persons who may desire to speculate in the stock of a new | tion of the modifications they have proposed of the ex- 
institution, would be perverting high publie trust to mere | isting charter. The reservation of the power of revoking 
individual purposes. jit, at uny time after ten years, upon giving three years’ 
With the intimate knowledge of the pecuniary wants | notice of such intention, will create a responsibility in the 
and resources of the-several portions of the Union, which| bank, which may be extremely salutary, without creating 
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it must have acquired by the experience of sixteen years, 
the present institution is doubtless better qualified than 
any new corporation could be, to fulfil the great public 
ends of such an establishment. In the unquestionable 
ability with which its affairs have been administered for 
the last ten years, and in the fidelity with which it has 
discharged all its duties to the Government and to the 


too great a dependence upon Congress. The change 
proposed in the form of the bonus is in some degree 
connected with this change in the tenure of the charter, | 
and is recommended by other considerations. An annual 
sum, paid in the shape of interest on the Government 
deposites, will have the recommendation of making the 


}amount of the bonus depend upon the extent of the be- 


country, we have an assurance of future usefulness, which | nefit which the bank may derive from the public revenues, 

the applicants for a new bank certainly could not furnish. |at the same time that it renders the Government an im- 

Yn the contrary, some of the new schemes brought for-| portant service by the safe custody of these revenues. 
Vor. VUl.—r 
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The authogity given to the President of the United States|tory on the said corporation, in like manner as if the same yern 
to appoint one of the directors of each of the branches, | were signed and countersigned by the president and prin admit 
rests upon the same principle with the existing authority | cipal cashier or treasurer. great 
to appoint a portion of the directors of the mother bank.| Sxe. 4. vind be it further enacted, That the said bank soon 
It may be a matter of great convenience and utility for|is hereby prohibited from issuing any notes which are jot, be re 
the Government to have a sentinel to give notice of any|upon the face of them, declared to be payable at the of. tions 
irregularities or abuses that may creep into the direction | fice from which they may be issued; and, also, from dray muni 
of the several branches. The prohibition against issuing ing any draughts, or checks, for twenty dollars, or iy porat 
draughts or checks for twenty dollars, or any smaller sum, | smaller sum. ; to col 
will exclude from common circulation a description of} Sxe. 5. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the Gove 
paper, of which considerable complaint has been made |duty of the bank to furnish annually, on the Ist day of of th 
in some quarters of the Union. This, however, has ren- January, to the chief officer of the treasury of each were 
dered it indispensably necessary to authorize other officers, | State, a list of the holders of stock in said bank, whio are act if 
as well as the president and cashier, to sign and ecounter-|resident in such State, with the amount of the stock held passe 
sign bills for circulation. If this provision be not made, |by each stockholder; and nothing contained in the charte: recel 
the whole time of the president and cashicr would be|of said bank, or in this act, shalk be deemed to restrain who 
taken up in signing bills, to the entire exelusion of the |the several States from taxing the real estate of the said the c 
more important functions of administration and superin-|}bank situated therein, respectively, or the proprictary pass | 
tendence; and yet these officers would not have the phy- interest of their respective citizens in the stock of the both 
sical ability to execute the necessary signatures. The ex-|said bank, to the same extent that they may tax other cums 
pediency of prohibiting the issue of any notes at branches|real estate within their jurisdiction, and like interests in decisi 
where they are not payable, is too obvious to require |the stock of other corporations, or money lent at interest litical 
comment. It is essential to protect the State banks against} Ske. 6. And be it further enacted, That, in considera. by th 
ruinous draughts for specie on the part of the Bank of the {tion of the exclusive privileges and benefits conferred by were 
United States. this act upon the said bank, the President, Directors, and were 
These provisions, in addition to those whieh ave contain- | Company thereof shall pay to the United States, out of the ment 
ed in the original charter, afford all the safeguards which |corporate funds thereof, on the Sd day of March, 1857, matio 
can be reasonably required for the public security. ‘The }and on the same day of each year thereafter, during the tation 
monthly statements which are made of the debts due by |continuance of the charter, an interest at the rate of — more 
the bank, of the moneys deposited therein, of the notes] per centum upon the deposites, from time to time, to the tion, 
in circulation, and the specie in hand; the right of the }credit of the Treasurer of the United States in the said and n 
Secretary of the Treasury to inspect the books of the} bank and its branches, during the preceding year. from | 
bank, and to withdraw the publie deposites, subject to} Sre. 7. And be it further enacted, That, after the 3d ment: 
the approbation of Congress; the right of ‘*a committee | day of March, 1836, the said bank shal? not establish any fathe 
of either House of Congress to inspect the books and }additional branch thereof, without the consent of Con- Su 
examine the proceedings of the bank,” its obligation to] gress. dranc 
py specie for its notes on demand, under a heavy penal- a that t 
ty; and the provision that **the total amount of the debts Apnit 13, 1830. a 
which the said corporation shall at any time owe, over conti 
and above the debts due for money deposited, shall not} Mr. McDUFFIE made the following report: whicl 
exceed the amount of its capital;” all these guards against} The Committee of Ways and Means, to whom was re and p 
imprudent and excessive issues, with the constant super-|ferred so much of the message of the President as relates eleva 
vision of the Government directors, furnish ample gua-}to the Bank of the United States, beg leave to report place 
ranties for the faithful performance of its duties to the} That they have bestowed upon the subject all the at- Wi 
public, and undoubted securities to the holders of its|tention demanded by its intrinsic impostanee, and now r to rei 
notes, not only that they will be ultimately, but promptly |spectfully submit the result of their deliberations to the to the 
paid. consideration of the —— nee = on meet, the b 
; i having reference to the policy of an established Govern- since 
A bill to renew and modify the charter of the Bank of the eats vitally ae with the health of the bod) exiah 
United States. politic, or in which the pecuniary interests of society are the } 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represeniatives|so extensively and deeply involved. No one of the at- been 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, \tributes of sovereignty carries with it a more solemn tional 
That the act entitled ** An act to incorporate the subscrib-|responsibility, or calls in requisition a higher degree of most 
ers to the Bank of the United “States,” approved the|wisdom, than the power of regulating the common cur vernt 
10th day of April, 1816, shall be continued in force for|rency, and thus fixing the general standard of valuc for garde 
the period of twenty years from the 3d day of March, |a great commercial community, composed of confederates WI 
1836, and that the power shall be reserved to Congress | States. : . : tide « 
to repeal this act at any time after ten years fromthe 3d| Such being, in the opinion of the committce, the high and s 
of March, 1836, upon giving three years’ notice of such |and delicate trust exclusively committed to Congress by the L 
intended repeal to the president and directorsvf the said |the federal constitution, they have proceeded tod scharge tion t 
bank. ithe duty assigned to them with a corresponding sense of its New 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the President of |magnitude and difficulty. é; of its 
the United States, after the Sd day of March, 1836, shall | ‘The most simple and obvious analysis of the subjec t as came 
appoint one of the directors of each of the branches of it is presented by the message of the President, exhibits oa 
the said bank, in the same manner as he now appoints|the following questions for the decision of the Nationa me li 
a portion of the directors of the mother bank, and with | Legislature: eS é —— 
the same limitations, as to their eligibility and term of| 1. Has Congress the constitutional power to incorporate were 
service. |a bank, such as that of the United States? ; meas 
Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That any officers of} 2. 1s it expedient to establish and maintain such an in of ( ( 
the mother bank, who may be selected by the Board of | stitution? Ga 


Directors, and designated to the Secretary of the Treasu-| 3. Is it expedient to establish ‘‘a national bank, founded 7 * 
ry of the United States, shall be authorized to sign and upon the credit of the Government and its revenues by 
countersign notes, which shall be binding and obliga-' I. If the concurrence of all the departments of the Go- th 
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vernmmentt at different periods of our history, under every] restrictions; when the undiscriminating opposition of the 
administration, and daring the ascendancy of both the/leaders of the federal party to the measures adopted by 
great political parties into which the country was divided |the administration to vindicate our rights against British 
soon after the adoption of the present constitution, shall /aggression, had caused the great majority of the Ameri- 
be regatded as having the authority ascribed to such sanc-|can people to view these leaders as the apologists of a 
tions by the common consent of all well regulated com-|nation already regarded in the light of a public enemy. 
munities, the constitutional power of Congress to incor-|When to these circumstances we add that the stock of 
porate abank may be assumedas a postulate nolonger open |the bank was principally held by British subjects, and 
to controversy. In little more than two years after the | Americans of the unpopular party, the House will readily 
Government went into operation, andat a period when most | perceive how great were the national and party prejudices 
of the distinguished members of the federal convention | which must have been arrayed against the proposition to 
were cither im the executive or legislative councils, the renew its charter. Jt was stated by Mr. Clay, in a speech 
act incorporating the first Bank of the United States {delivered in the Senate, that seven-tenths of the stock 
passed both branches of Congress by large majorities, and ibelonged to British subjects, and that certain Fnglish 
received the deliberate sanction of President Washington, |noblemen, and a late Lord Chancellor, were among the 
who had then recently presided over the deliberations of |very largest of the stockholders. With all these difficul- 
the convention. The constitutional power of Congress to ites to encounter, the proposition for renewing the 
pass the act of incorporation was thoroughly investigated, |charter was lost ouly by the casting vote of the President of 
both in the Executive cabinet and in Congress, under cir-|the Senate, and bya majority of a single vote in the House 
cumstances, in all respects, propitious to a dispassionate |of Representatives. 
ces ‘There ‘"e at that time, no — om In cy than — years — ~ oe nei the 
litical paruies, and the question was, therciore, decider jCharter, the war with Great Britain raving taken place in 
by i. who, from their knowledge and experience, |the mean time, the circulating medium became so disorder- 
were peculiarly qualified to decide correctly; and whojed, the public finances so deranged, and the public credit 
were entirely free from the influence of that party excite-|so impaired, that the enlightened patriot, Mr. Dallas, who 
ment and preyudice which woul l justly impair, in the esti-|then presided over the Treasury Department, with the 
mation of poster.ty, the authority of a legislative interpre-|sanction of Mr. Madison, and, it is believed, every mem- 
tation of the constitutional charter. No persons can be |ber of the cabinet, recommended to Congress the esta- 
more competent to give a just construction to the constitu-|blishment of a national bank, as the only measure by 
tion, than those who had a principal agency in framing it;|} which the public credit could be revived, and the fiscal 
and no administration can claim a more perfect exemption | resources of the Government redeemed from a ruinous, 
from all those influences which sometimes pervert the judg-|and otherwise incurable embarrassment; and such had 
ments even Of the most wise and patriotic, than that of the |been the impressive lesson taught by a very brief but 
father of his country, during the first term of his service. | fatal aaa that the very institution, which had been 
Such were the circumstances under which all the|so recently denounced, and rejected by the republican 
branches of the National Legislature solemuly determined | party, being now recommended by a republican administra- 
that the powey of creating a national bank was vested in| tion, was carried through both branches of Congress, as a 
Congress by the constituuon. The bank, thus created, ;republican measure, by an overwhelming majority of the 
contumed its operations for twenty years, the period for} republican party. It is true that Mr. Madison did not 
which its charter was granted; during which time, public |approve and sign the bill which passed the two Houses, 
and private credit was raised from a prostrate to a very | because it was not such a bill as had been recommended 
elevated condition, and the finances of the nation w ere | by the Secretary of the Treasury, and because the bank 
placed upon the most solid foundation. |it proposed to create was not calculated, in the opinion of 
When the charter expired, in 1811, Congress refused | the President, to relieve the necessities of the country. 
to renew it, principally owing, as the committee believe, | But he premised his objeétions to the measure, by ** waiv- 
to the then existing state of political parties. Soon after|ing the question of the constitutional authority of the Le- 
the bank was chartered, the two great partics that have gislature to establish an incorporated bank, as being pre- 
since divided the country began to assume an Organized|cluded, in his opinion, by repeated recognitions, under 
existence. Mr. Jeflerson and Mr. Madison, the former in| varied circumstances, of the validity of such an institution 
the Executive cabinet, and the latter in Congress, had |in acts of the legislative, executive, and judicial branches 
been opposed to the establishment of the bank, on constitu- lof the Gov ernment, accompanied by indications, in differ- 
tional rene ante being placed at the head of oe party |ent modes, of a concurrence of the general ho of ne 
most unfavorable to the extension of the powers of the Go-| nation.” Another bill was immediately introduced, an 
vernment, by implication, the bank question came to be re-} would, in all probability, have become a law, had not the 
garded as, in some degree, the test of political principle. | news of peace, by doing away the pressure of the emer- 
When Mr. Jefferson came into power, upon the strong| gency, induced Congress to suspend further proceedings 
tide of a great political revolution, the odium of the alien|on the subject until the ensuing session. At the com- 
and sedition laws was, in part, communicated to the Bank of|mencement of that session, Mr. Madison invited the at- 
the United States; and though he gave his official sanc-|tention of Congress to the subject; and Mr. Dallas again 
tion to an act creating a new branch of that institution at|urged the necessity of establishing a bank, to restore the 
New Orleans, and to another to punish the counterfeiting | currency, and facilitate the collection and disbursement of 
of its bills, yet, when the question of renewing the charter |the public revenue; and so deep and sulemn was the con- 
came before Congress, it was discussed as a party ques-|viction upon the minds of the public functionaries, that 
tion, And though some of the most distinguished re-|such an institution was the only practicable means of re- 
publicans, including Mr. Gallatin, then Secretary of the| storing the circulating medium to a state of soundness, 
lreasury, and Mr. Crawford, then a member of the Senate, | that, notwithstanding the decided opposition of all the 
were decidedly in favor of the renewal, sustaining the|State banks and their debtors, and, indeed, the whole 
measure by able arguments, the votes in both branches|debtor class of the community, the act incorporating the 
of Congress were distinctly marked as party votes. At no} present Bank of the United States was passed by con- 
ume, since the commencement of the Government, has| siderable majorities in both branches of Congress, and 
there existed a more violent party excitement than that |approved by Mr. Madison. 
Which marked the period under review. It was the period] ‘This brief history of the former and present bank forci- 
f the cimubargo, non-intercourse, and other commercial] bly suggests a few practical reflections. It is to be re- 
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marked, in the first place, that, since the adoption of the} happiness. But, where the power excreised js chia; The 
constitution, a bank has existed, under the authority of| conducive to the public welfare, and its constitutionalit, bank ¢ 
the Federal Government, for thirty-three out of forty|is merely doubtful, it would seem to be one of the mo. nothing 
years; during which time public and private credit has} obvious dictates of practical wisdom to regard the decision tobe a 
been maintained at an elevation fully equal to what has| of those who had the best means of ascertaining tlie inte) ted to 
existed in any nation in the world: whereas, in the two! tion of the constitution, and who were actuated by the into ef 
short intervals, during which no national bank existed,| most undoubted purity and disinterestedness of motive, It ne 
public and private credit was greatly impaired, and, in| as of sufficient authority at least to overrule theorctical of the 
the latter instance, the fiscal operations of the Govern-} objections, and silence individual scruples. other ' 
ment were almost entirely arrested. In thesecond place,} The committee wilt now submit a few remarks, with the ing the 
it is worthy of special notice, that, in both the instances} design of showing that, viewing the constitutionality of the dis 
in which Congress has created a bank, it has been done| the bank as an original question, the arguments in its fa. preme 
under circumstances calculated to give the highest autho-| vor are at least as strong as those against it. bursin; 
rity to the decision. The first instance, as has been al-| The earliest and the principal objection urged against credit 
ready remarked, was inthe primitive days of the republic, | the constitutionality of a national bank was, that Congress were | 
when the patriots of the revolution, and the sages of the| had not the power to create corporations. That Con- with tl 
federal convention, were the leading members both of} gress has a distinct and substantive power fo create cor. facilita 
the executive and legislative councils; and when General! porations, without reference to the objects entrusted to these 

Washington, who, at the head of her «rmics, had con-| its jurisdiction, is a proposition which never has been and it 
ducted his country to independence, and, as the head of} maintained, within the knowledge of the committee; but twelve 
the convention, had presided over those deliberations which that any one of the powers expressly conferred upon Con. tion to 
resulted in the establishment of the present constitution, gress is subject to the limitation that it should not be car- sion th 


was theacknowledg~! President of a people, undistracted| ried into effect by the agency of a corporation, is 2 propo- public 
by party divisions. The second instance was under circum-| sition which cannot be maintained, in the opinion of the of wal 
stances of a very different, but equally decisive character. | committee. unfold 
We find the very party which had so recently defeated the If Congress, under the authority to pass all laws neces- comm 
proposition to renew the charter of the old bank, severely sary and proper for carrying into effect the powers vested Bank | 
schooled both by adversity and experience, magnanimons-| in all or any of the departments of the Government, may of the 
ly sacrificing the pride of consistency, and the prejudiccs| rightfully pass a law inflicting the punishment of death, forme! 
of party, at the shrine of patriotism. It may be said, with-| without any other authority, itis difficult'to conceive why The 
out disparagement, that an assembly of higher talent and| it may not pass a law, under the same authority, for the is exp 
purer patriotism has never existed since the days of the| more humble purpose of creating a corporation. The grant 
revolution, than the Congress by which the present bank power of creating a corporation is one of the lowest attri- power 
was incorporated. If ever a political party existed, of| butes, or, more properly speaking, incidents of sovercign was I 
which it might be truly said that ‘all the encs they aimed} power. ‘The chartering of a bank, for example, «oes not as syn 
at were their country’s,” it was the republican party of| authorize the corporation to do any thing which the indi- believ 
that day. They had just conducted the country through! viduals composing it might not do without the charter. It culatic 
the perils of a war waged in defence of her rights and) is the right. of every individual of the Union to give credit metal 
honor, and, elevating their views far above the narrow} to whom he chooses, and to obtain credit where he can asa P 
and miserable ends of party strife, sought only to advance} get it. It is not the policy of any commercial country to gener 
the permanent happiness of the people. It was to this| restrict the free circulation of credit, whether in the form Justify 
great end that they established the present bank. fof promissory notes, bills of exchange, or bank notes. plain | 
In this review, it will be no less instructive than curious) The charter of the Bank of the United States, therefore, bars 0 
to notice some of the changes made in the opinions of| merely enables the corporation to do, in an artificial ca- by the 
prominent men, yielding to thesauthority of experience. | pacity, and with more convenience, what it would be law- be ma 
Mr. Madison, who was the leading opponent of the bank} ful for the individual corporators to do without incorpora make 
created in 1791, recommended and sanctioned the bank} tion. Mr. Girard established a bank in Phitadelplia **cont 
created in 1816; and Mr..Clay, who strenuously opposed) without a charter, which was in very high credit within subste 
the renewal of the charter in 1811, as strenuously op-| the sphere ofits cireukation; and it eannot be doubted that is ana 
posed the proposition to grant the charter in 1816. he-might have formed a banking copartnership with the estab] 
That may be said of the bank charter, which can be| principal capitalists in the other commercial cities of the restr 
said of few contested questions of constitutional power.| Union, of which the bills would have had a general credit om 
Both the great political parties that have so long divided| in every part of the country, particularly if the Federal powe 
the country, have solemnly pronounced it to be constitu-| Government had provided that these bills should be re- well § 
tional; and there are but very few of the prominent men} ceived in discharge of its dues. ‘The only material parti- veyar 
of either party, who do not stand committed in its favor.| cular in which the charter of the Bank of the United mous 
When, to this imposing array of authorities, the commit-| Statesconfersa privilege upon the corporation, apparently trans| 
tee add the solemn and unanimous decision of the Su-} inconsistent with the State laws, is, the exemption of the ordin 
preme Court, in a case which fully and distinctly submitted | individual property of the corpora'ors from responsibility that t 
the constitutional question to their cognizance, may they|for the debts of the corporation. But if the community An 
nat ask, in the language of Mr. Dallas, ‘can it be deem-| deal with the bank, knowing that the capital subseribed is fairly 
ed a violation of the right of private opinion to consider| alone liable for its debts, no ene ean complain either of proh 
the constitutionality of a national bank as a question for-} imposition or injury; and, in point of fact, no one ever has dit, 
ever settled and at rest?” complained on that score, or ever will. The real complaint lawfi 
And here the committee beg to be distinctly understood against the bank is not that it has not a sufficient base for firms 
as utterly disclaiming the idea of aseribing to the decision| its credit, but that its credit is too extensive. The objec- medi 
of any or of allthe departments of the Government, upon a| tion lies, therefore, not against the artificial character com same 
great constitutional question, the binding authority which| municated to the stockholders by the charter, but against veste 
belongs to judicial precedents, in cases of mere private| the pecuniary operations of the bank itsctf. Now, these consi 
right, depending upon the construction of the ordinary acts operations consist in the use of its own expital—a faculty meas 
of the Legislature. No length of prescription, or concur-| rot surcly derived from the Government, but in the es Bu 
rence of authority, can consecrate the usurpation of pow-| ercise of which the Government imposes many uscful | . a 
ers subversive of public liberty, and destructive of public] strictions for the benefit of itsclf and of the community Its te 
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The committee have presented this brief analysis of a|than the “coined” currency of the Union, may not the 


bank corporation, with the view of showing that there is| power of regulating any substituted curre 


‘ : . ney, and espe- 
nothing in the nature of the thing which renders it unfit ae one which is the professed representative of coin, 
to be an instrument in the hands of a Government admit- jbe fairly claimed as an incidental power—as an essential 


ted to be sovereign in its appropriate sphere for carrying | means of carrying into effect the plain intention of the 
into effect powers expressly delegated. | constitution, in clothing Congress with the principal power? 
It now remains for the committee to show that the Bank | 


, ' | This power was granted in the same clause with that to 
of the United States isa ** necessary and proper,” or, in| regulate weights and measures, and for similar reasons. 
other words, a natural and appropriate means of execut-|The one was designed to ensure a uniform measure of 


ing the powers vested in the Federal Government. In ‘value, as the other was designed to ensure a uniform mea- 
the discussion of 1791, and also in that before the Su-/sure of quantity. The former is decidedly the more im- 
preme Court, the powers of raising, collecting, and dis-' portant, and belongs essentially to the General Govern- 
bursing the public revenue, of borrowing money on the ment, according to every just conception of our system. 
credit of the United States, and paying the public debt, | A currency of uniform value is essential to what every one 
were those which were supposed most clearly to carry | will admit to be of cardinal importance—the equal action 
with them the incidental right of incorporating a bank to|of our revenue system upon the different parts of the 
facilitate these operations. There can be no doubt that | Union. : 


1 . The state of things which existed when the bank 
these fiscal operations are greatly facilitated by a bank; | was incorporated, furnished a most pregnant commentary 


and it is confidently believed that no person has presided | on this clause of the constitution. The currency of the 
twelve months over the treasury, from its first organiza-|country consisted of the paper of local banks, variously 
tion to the present time, without coming to the conclu-|depreciated. At one of the principal seaports the local 
sion that such an institution is exceedingly useful to the|currency was twenty per cent. below par. Now, it was 
public finances in time of peace, but indispensable in time | in vain for Congress to regulate the value of coin, when 


of war. Butas this view of the question has been fully | the actual currency, professing to be its equivalent, bore 
unfolded in former discussions, familiar to the House, the no fixed relation to it. This great and essential power of 
committee will proceed to examine the relation which the/ fixing the standard of value was, in point of fact, taken 
Bank of the United States bears to another of the powers | from Congress, and exercised by some hundreds of irre- 
of the Federal Government, but slightly adverted to in | sponsible banking corporations, with the strongest human 
former discussions of the subject. : | motives to abuse it, because their enormous profits result- 

The power to ** coin money and fix the value thereof,” ! ed from the abuse. The power of laying and collecting 
is expressly and exclusively vested in Congress. This|imposts and excises is expressly subject to the condition 
grant was evidently intended to invest Congress with the | thatthey ‘shall be uniform throughout the United States,” 
power of regulating the circulating medium. ‘* Coin” | and it is also provided that ‘no preference shall be given, 
was regarded, at the period of framing the constitution, iby any regulation of commerce, or revenue, to the ports 
as synonymous with “‘currency,” as it wasthen generally | of one State over those of another.” Now, when it is 
believed that bank notes could only be maintained in cir-}known that the circulating medium of Baltimore was 
culation by being the true representative of the precious twenty per cent. below the value of the circulating medi- 
metals. The word ‘coin,” therefore, must be regarded|um of Boston, is it not apparent that an impost duty, 
asa particular term, standing as the representative of a thongh nominally uniform, would, in effect, make a dis- 
general idea. No principle of sound construction will | crimination in favor of Baltimore, proportioned to the de- 
justify a rigid adherence to the letter, in opposition tothe | preciation of the local currency? 


Congress, therefore, 
plain intention of the clause. 


If, for example, the gold | not only had the power, but, as it seems tothe committee, 
bars of Ricardo should be substituted for our present coins, | were under the most solemn constitutional obligations to 
by the general consent of the commercial world, could it | restore the disordered curt ency; and the Bank of the Unit- 
be maintained that Congress would not have the power to led States was not only an appropriate means for the ac- 
make such money, and fix its value, because it is not |complishment of that end, but, in the opinion of the com- 
“coined?” ‘This would be sacrificing sense to sound, and | mittee, the only safe and effectual means that could have 
substance to mere form. This clause of the constitution | been used. This view of the subject is in full accordance 
is analogous to that which gives Congress the power ‘to! with the opinion of Mr. Madison, as expressed in his mes- 
establish post roads.” Giving to the word ‘ establish” its ‘sage of December, 1816. ‘*But,’’ says he, ‘for the 
restricted interpretation, :s being equivalent to ‘fix,” jinterest of the community at large, as well as for the pur- 
or “prescribe,” can it be doubted that Congress has the | poses of the treasury, it is essential that the nation should 
power to establish a canal, or a river, as a post route, as! possess a currency of equal value, credit, and use, wher- 
wellasa road? Roads were the ordinary channels of con-/ever it may circulate. The constitution has entrusted 
veyance, and the term was, therefore, used as synony- | Congress, exclusively, with the power of creating and re- 
mous with ** routes,” whatever might be the channel of | gulating a currency of that description; and the measures 
transportation; and, in like manner, ‘‘coin’”? being the | which were taken during the last session, in execution of 
ordinary and most known form of a circulating medium, |the power, give every promise of success. The Bank of 
that term was used as synonymous with currency. jthe United States, under auspices the most favorable, can- 
An argument in favor of the view just taken may be | not fail to be an important auxiliary.” 
fairly deduced from the fact that the States are expressly! Such are the authorities, and such the arguments which 
prohibited from ** coining money, or emitting bills of cre-| have brought the committee to the conclusion that the 
dit,” and from ‘*making any thing but gold and silver a| power to tcorporate a bank is incidental to the powers 
lawful tender in payment of debts.” This strongly con- | of collecting and disbursing the public revenue; of bor- 
lirms the idea that the subject of regulating the circulating rowing money on the credit of the United States; of pay- 
medium, whether consisting of coin or paper, was, at the |ing the public debt; and, above all, of fixing and regulat- 
same time that it was taken from the control of the States, |ing the standard of value, and thereby ensuring, at least 
vested in the only depository in which it could be placed lso far as the medium of payment is concerned, the uni- 
consistently with the obvious design of having a common |formity and equality of taxation. : Toe 
measure of value throughout the Union. } Wt. The next question proposed for consideration is, the 
But even if itshould be conceded that the grant of power expediency of establishing an imcorporated bank, witha 
to *eoin money and fix the value thereof” does not, in| view to promote the great ends already indicated. In 


its terms, give Congress the power of regulating any other | discussing the constitutionality ofsuch a measure, some of 
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the sauiauiahens which ‘render it expedient have been 
slightly unfolded. But these require a more full and 
complete development, while others remain to be pre- 
sented. 

It must be assumed as the basis of all sound reasoning 
on this subject, that the existence of a paper currency, 
issued by banks deriving their charters from the State Go- 
vernments, cannot be prohibited by Congress. Indeed, 
bank credit and bank paper are soe xtensively interwoven 
with the commercial operations of society, that even if 
Congress had the constitutional power, it would be utterly 
impossible to produce so entire a change in the monetary 
system ofthe country as to abolish the agency of banks of jit 
discount, without involving the community in all the ce jc 
tressing embarrassments usually attendant on great politi- 
cal revolutions, subverting the titles to private property. 
The sudden withdrawal of some hundred millions of bank 
credit would be equivalent in its effects to the arbitrary 
and despotic transfer of the property of one portion of the 
community to another, to the extent, probably, of half 
that amount. Whatever, therefore, may be the advan- 

tages of a purely metallic currency, and whatever the ob- 
jections to a circulating medium partly composed of bank | 
paper, the committee consider that they are precluded | 
by the existing state of things from instituting a compar'- | 
son, between them, with a view to any practical result. 

if they were not thus precluded, and it were submitted 
to them as an original question, whether the acknow- 
ledged atl manifold facilitics of bank credit and bank 
paper are not more than counterbalanced by the distress- | 
ing’ vicissitudes in trade incident to their use, they are by | 
no means prepared to say that they would not give a de- 
cided preference to the more costly and cumbersome 
medium. P 

But the question really presented for thei determina- 
tion is not between a metallic and a paper currency, but 
between a paper currency of uniform value, and subject 
to the control of the only power competent to its regula- 
tion, and a paper currency of varying and fluctuating 

value, and subject to no common or adequate control 
whatever. On this question it would seem that there could 
scarcely exist a difference of opinion; and that this is sub- 
stantially the question involved in considering the expedi- | 
ency of a national bank, will satisfactorily appear by a 
comparison of the state of the. currency previous to the | 
establishment of the present bank, and its condition for 
the last ten yeurs. 

Soon after the expiration of the charter of the first | 
Bank of the 


by the withdrawal of so large an amount of bank credit, 


as necessarily resulted from the winding up of its con- |} 


cerns; an amount falling very little short of fifteen millions 
of dollars. These banks being entirely free from the 
salutary control which the Bank of the United States had 


recently exercised over the local institutions, commenced ! 


that system of imprudent trading and excessive issues, 
which speedily involved the country in all the embarrass: 
ments of a disordered currenc y- The extraordinary stimu- 
lus of a heavy war expen liture, derived princip: uily from 
loans, and a corresponding multiplication of local banks, 
chartered by the double score in some of the States, has- 
tened the catastrophe which must have occurred, at no 
distant period, without these extraordinary causes. ‘The 
last year of the war presented the singular and melancholy 
spectacle of a nation abounding in resources, a people 
abounding in self-devoting patriotism, and a Government 
reduced to the very brink ‘of avo wed | inkruptey, solely for 
the want of a national imstitution, which, at the same time 
os it would have facilitated the Government loans and 
ther treasur y operat ions, would have furn ishe dacireulat- 
ing medaim of vreneral ¢ res lit in every oer of the Union. 
In ‘th s view of the committee are fully sus- 





United Statcs, an nmense number of local! 
ban!:s sprung up under the pecuniary exigencies produced 


o—Renewal of Charter. 


— — 


ltained by. the opinion of Mr. Dallas, the n Secretary of the gt 


the ‘Treasury, and by the concurring and almost unayi. vet of 
mous opinien of all parties in Congress: for, whateye; “AY 
diversity of opinion prevailed as to the proper basis and of the 
organization of a bank, almost every one agreed that q noints 
national bank, of some sort, was indispensably necessary all the 
to rescue the country from the greatest of financial cq where 
lamities. those 
The committee will now present a brief exposition of Bank 
the state of the currency at the close of the war, of the the G 
injury which resulted from it, as well to the Goverament to ree 
as to the community, and their reasons for believing that imagi 
it could not have been restored to a sound cx yndition, and laws V 
cannot now be preserv ed in that condition, without tl: had 2 
agency of such an institution as the Bank of the United banks 
States. a view 
The price current appended to this report will exhity tion ¥ 

a scale of depreciation in the local currency, ranging New 
through various degrees to twenty, and even to twenty. tageo' 
five per cent. Among’the principal Eastern citics, \\ ash throu, 
ington and Baltimore were the points at which the depri have t 
ciation was greatest. The paper of the banks in thes rectet 
places was from twenty to twenty-two per cent. below ports, 
par. At Philadelphia, the depreciation was consi de rably would 
j less, though even there it was from seventeen to eightecn and st 
per cent. In New York and Charleston it was from seven least | 
to ten percent. But in the interior of the country, wher rivalr 
banks were established, the depreciation was even greater up, te 
than at Washington and Baltimore. In the western part of thi 
of Pennsylvania, and particularly at Pittsburg, it was larges 
| twenty-five per cent. ‘These statements, however, of the place: 
relative depreciation of bank paper at various places, as it wo 
compared with specie, give a very inadequate idea of the venue 
enormous evils inflicted upon the community by the ex was ( 
cessive issues of bank paper. No proposition is bett: have | 
established than that the value of money, whether it con- fer of 
sists: of specie or paper, is depreciated in exact propor- loss ¥ 
tion to the increase of its quantity, mn any given state of canno 
the demand for it. If, for example, the banks, in 1816, dollar 
}doubled the quantity of the circulating medium by thei Bul 
excessive issues, they produced a general degradation of depre 
ithe entire mass of the currency, including gold and wa want 
proportioned to the redundancy of the issues, and whol! nity iy 
lindependent of the relative depreciation of bank paperat exten 
different places, as compared with specie. The nomina mate 
money price of every article was of course one hun ined loss st 
| per cent. higher than it would have been, but for the du and 1 
| plication of the quantity of the circulating medium. Mo- of ter 
ney is nothing more nor less than the measure by which beyai 
the relative yalue of all articles of merchandise 1s ascer- and b 
tained. If, when the circulating medium is fifty millions, by th 
an article shoukl cost one dollar, it would certainly cost will t 
two, if, without any increase of the uses of a circulatin dollar 
medium, its quantity should be increase#@ to one hundre \ classe 
millions. ‘This rise in the price of commodities, or depre cial ¢ 
ciation in the value of money, as compared with them, age. 
would not be owing to the want of credit in the bank state. 
bills of which the currency happened to be composed to the 
It would exist though these bills were of undoubted credit, that | 
and convertible into specie at the pleasure of the hx Ider, the ss 
and would result simply from the redundancy of their enort 
pie vatity. It is important toa just understanding of the mous 
subject, that the relative depreciation of bank paper at busin 
different places, as compared with specie, should not be by th 
confounded with this general depreciation of the entire exter 
mass of the circulating medium, including specie. ‘T hough the ¢ 
closely allied, both in their causes and effects, they de- as by 
serve to be separately considered. into ¢ 
The evils resulting from the relative depreciation 0! no su 
bank paper at different places, are more easily traced to their 
their causes, more palpable in their nature, and con Bu 
quently more generally understood by the communi) of a 


Though much less ruinous than the evils resulting | relati 
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the general depreciation of the whole currency, they are 
yet of sufficient magnitude to demand a full exposition. 
“4 very serious evil, already hinted at, which grew out 
of the relative depreciation of bank paper at the different 
points of importation, was its inevitable tendency to draw 
all the importations of foreign merchandise to the cities 
where the depreciation was greatest, and divert them from 
those where the currency was comparatively sound. If the 
Bank of the United States had not been established, and 
the Government had been left without any alternative but 
toreceive the depreciated local currency, it is difficult to 
imagine the extent to which the evasion of the revenue 
jaws would have been carried. Every State would have 
had an interest to encourage the excessive issues of its 
banks, and increase the degradation of its currency, with 
a view to attract foreign.commerce. Even in the condi- 
tion which the currency had reached in 1816, Boston, and 
New York, and Charleston would have found it advan- 
tageous to derive their supplies of foreign merchandise 
through Baltimore; and commerce would undoubtedly 
have taken that direction, had not the currency been cor- 
rected. Toavoid this injurious diversion of foreign im- 
orts, Massachusetts, and New York, and South Carolina 
would have been driven, by all the motives of self-defence 
and self-interest, to degrade their respective currencies at 
jeast to. @ par with the currency of Baltimore; and thus a 
rivalry in the career of depreciation would have sprung 
up, to which no limit can be assigned. As the tendency 
of this state of things would have been to cause the 
largest portion of the revenue to be collected ata few 
places, and in the most depreciated of the local currency, 
it would have followed that a very small part of that re- 
venue would have been disbursed at the points where it 
was collected. The Government would consequently 
have been compelled to sustain a heavy loss upon the trans- 
fer of its funds to the points of expenditure. The annual 
loss which would have resulted from these causes alone, 


cannot be estimated at a less sum than two millions of 


dollars. 

But the principal loss which resulted from the relative 
depreciation of bank paper at different places, and its 
want of general credit, was that sustained by the commnu- 
nity inthe great operations of commercial exchange. The 
extent of these operations annually, may be safely esti- 
mated at sixty millions of dollars. Upon this sum the 
loss sustained by the merchants, and planters, and farmers, 
and manufacturers, was not probably less than an average 
of ten per cent., being the excess of the rate of exchange 
beyond its natural rate in a sound state of the currency, 
and beyond the rate to which it has been actually reduced 
by the operations of the Bank of the United States. It 
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depreciation of the entire mass. It appears from the re- 
port of Mr. Crawford, the Secretary of the Treasury, in 

1820, that, during the general suspension of specie pay- 

ments by the local banks in the years 1815 and 1816, the 

circulating medium of the United States had reached the 

aggregate amount of one hundred and ten millions of 

dollars, and that in the year 1819 it had been reduced to 

forty-five millions of dollars, being a reduction of fifty- 

nine per cent. in the short period of four years. The 

committee are inclined to the opinion that the severe and 

distressing operation of restoring a vicious currency to a 

sound state, by the calling in of bank paper, and the cur- 

tailment of bank discounts, had carried the reduction of 

the currency in 1819 to a point somewhat lower than was 

consistent with the just requirements of the community 

fora circulating medium, and that the bank discounts have 

i been gradually enlarged since that time, so as to satisfy 


the circulating medium of the United States has been 
fifty-five millions of dollars for the last ten years, taking 
the average. 

Even upon this assumption it will follow that the na- 
tional currency has been one hundred per cent. more 
valuable for the last ten years than it was in 1816. In 
other words, two dollars would purchase no more of any 
commodity in 1816 than one dollar has been capable of 
purchasing at any time since 1819. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the depreciation of the paper of particular 
banks, at any particular time, as compared with specie, 
furnishes no criterion by which to ascertain the general 
depreciation of the whole currency, including specie, as 
compared with the value of that currency at a different 
period. A specie dollar in 1816 would purchase no more 
than half asmuchasa paperdollar will purchase at present. 

Having endeavored to explain thus briefly the general 


resulting from a redundant currency, the 


requirements. It will be assumed, therefore, that 


committee will now proceed to point out some of the in- 
jurious consequences which have resulted from those 
great changes in the standard of value, which have been un- 
avoidably produced by the correction of the redundancy. 

An individual who borrowed a sum of money in 1816, 
and paid it in 1820, evidently returned to the lender 
double the value received from him; and one who paid 
a debt in 1820 which he had contracted in 1816, as evi- 
dently paid double the value he had stipulated to pay, 
though nominally the same amount in money. It is in 
this way that fluctuations in the quantity and value of the 
currency interfere, in the most unjust and injurious man- 
ner, between debtor and creditor. 

And when banks have the power of suspending specie 
| payments, and of arbitrarily contracting and expanding 


will be thus perceived that an annual tax of six millions of | their issues, without any general control, they exercise a 


dollars was levied from the industrious and productive 
classes by the large moneyed capitalists in our commer- 
cial cities who were engaged in the business of broker- 
age. A variously depreciated currency, and a fluctuating 
state of the exchanges, open a wide and abundant harvest 
to the money brokers; and it is not, therefore, surprising 
that they should be opposed to an institution, which, at 
the same time that it has relieved the community from the 
enormous tax just stated, has deprived them of the enor- 
mous profits which they derived from speculating in the 
business of exchange. ” In addition to the losses sustained 
by the community in the great operations of exchange, 


more dangerous and despotic power over the property of 
the community than was ever exercised by the most ab- 
solute Government. In sucha state of things, every man 
in the community holds his property at the mercy of 
money-making corporations, which have a decided interest 
to abuse their power. 

By a course of liberal discounts and excessive issues 
for a few years, followed by a sudden calling in of their 
\debts and contraction of their issues, they would have 
the power of transferring the property of their debtors to 
themselves almost without limit. Debts contracted when 
their discounts were liberal, and the currency of course 


extensive losses were suffered throughout the interior of |depreciated, would be collected when their discounts 
the country, in all the smaller operations of trade, as well | were almost suspended, and the currency of course un- 


3 by the failure of the numerous paper banks, puffed 
into a fuctitious credit by fraudulent artifices, and having 


no substantial basis of capital to ensure the redemption of 


their bills. 


But no adequate conception can be formed of the evils 


of a depreciated currency, without looking: be yond the | 


relative depreciation, at different places, to the general 


naturally appreciated; and in this way the property of the 

| community might pass under the hammer, from its right- 
| ful owners to the banks, for less than one-half its intrinsic 
value. If the committee have not greatly mistaken the 
imatter, there is more of history than of speculation in 
what they have here presented to the consideration of the 
' House. 
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It is impossible to form any thing like an accurate esti-} who were principally instrumental in establishing \, 
maie of the injures and losses sustained by the commu:| bank, ever entertained an idea that it would attempt to 
nity, in various ways, by the disorders and fluctuations of| redeem its bills at any of its offices, other than those |) 
the currency, in the period which intervened between the} which they should be respectively issued. The chartc 
expiration of the old bank charter, and the establishment certainly contains no such requirement, and it would hay, 
of the present bank. But some tolerable notion may be|been highly inexpedient if it had, to say nothing of jj 
formed of the losses sustained by the Government in its| obvious injustice. The inevitable effect of such a r 
fiscal operations during the war. uirement would have been to compel the bank to per 
The committee have given this part of the subject an|form the whole of the commercial exchanges of the 
attentive and careful examination; and they cannot esti-| country without any compensation. It would not } 
mate the pecuniary losses of the Government, sustained | more unjust to require a railroad company to transport al! 
exclusively for the want of a sound currency, and an effi-|the productions of the country without compensation 
cient system of finance, at a sum less than forty-six mil-| No institution could stand such an operation; and it was 
lions of dollars. If they shall make this apparent, the|the injudicious attempt of the first direction of the bank 
House will have something like a standard for estimating} to do it, that principally contributed to the embarrass 
the individual losses of the community. ments of 1819. A committee was appointed by tle 
The Government borrowed, during the short period of} House of Representatives, in that year, to investigate the 
the war, cighty millions of dollars, at an average discount} management of the bank; and, in the report of that com 
of fifteen per cent., giving certificates of stock, amounting} mittee, as well asin the discussions to which it gave rise 
to eighty millions of dollars, in exchange for sixty-eight] the House, this attempt of the direction to redeem th 
millions of dollars in such bank paper as could be obtained. | bills of tle institution, indiscriminately, at all its branches 
In this statement, treasury notes are considered as stock} was indicated as one of the causés of the existing emba 
at twenty per cent. discount. Upon the very face of the}rassment. No one who participated in the debate pr 
transaction, therefore, there was a loss of twelve millions|ten-led to allege that the bank was bound to redeem its 
of dollars, which would, in all probability, have been} bilis indiscriminately, or that it was expedient that it should 
sayed if the treasury had been aided by such an institu-|do so. The most that any one did, was to apologize for 
tion as the Bank of the United States. But the sum of| the unwise attempt. 
sixty-eight millions of dollars, reeeived by the Gevern-| But it yet remains for the committee to show that t 
ment, was ina depreciated currency, not more than half} indiscriminate redeemability of the bills of all the branches 
as valuable as that in which the stock given in exchange] of the bank is not necessary, *‘to the establishmen: of a 
for it has been and will be redeemed. Here, tlien, is} uniform and sound currency.” 
another loss of thirty-four millions, resulting, incontestably} Human wisdom has never effected, in any other co 
and exclusively, from the depreciation of the currency,| try, a nearer approach to uniformity in the currency, than 
and making, with the sum lost by the discount, forty-six] that which is made by the use of the precious metals 
millions of dollars. While, then, the Government sus-| If, therefore, it can be shown that the bills of the United 
tained this great pecuniary loss in less than three years of] States’ Bank are of equal value with silver at all poin's 
war, amounting annuully to more than the current ex-} of the Union, it would seem that the proposition is clearly 
penses of the Government in time of peace, it is worth} made out, that the bank has accomplished ‘the great end 
while to inquire who are the persons who profited, to this} of establishing a uniform and sound currency.” It is not 
enormous amount, by the derangement of the currency.| denied that the bills of the mother bank, and of all its 
It will be found that the whole benefit of this speculation] branches, are invariably and promptly redeemed in speci 
upon the necessities of the Government was realized by} whenever presented at the offices by which they have 
stockjobbers and money brokers, the very same class of| been respectively issued, and at which, upon their face, 
persons who profited so largely by the business of ae purport to be payable. Nor is it denied that th 
mercial exchanges, in consequence of the disorders of] bills of the bank, and of all the branches, are equal t 
the currency, and who have the same interest in the re-| specie in their respective spheres of circulation. Bills, 
currence of those disorders as lawyers have in litigation, | for example, issued by the mother bank, are adinitted to 
or physicians in the diseases of the human frame. Having} be equal to silver in Pennsylvania, and all those parts of 
presented these general views of the evils which existed} the adjacent States of which Philadelphia is the market 
previous to the establishment of the Bank of the United) But it is contended that these bills, not being redeemabl 
States, it remains for the committee to inquire how far| at Charleston and New Orleans, are not of equal value 
this institution has effected a remedy of those evils. | with silver to the merchant who wishes to purchase cotto! 
The first great question which arises under this branch} with them in those cities. Now, if the Philadelphia mer 
of the inquiry is, whether or no the bank has corrected) chant had silver, instead of bank bills, he certainly could 
the disorders of the circulating medium, by providing a} not effect his purchases with it in Charleston or New 0: 
paper currency, convertible into specie at the pleasure of} leans, without having the silver conveyed to those places 
the holder, and of equal value with specie at all points of) and it is equally certain that he could not have it conveye: 
the Union. | there, without paying for its transportation and insuranc 
The Chief Magistrate, in that part of his first message | These expenses constitute the natural rate of exchange 
which relates tothe Bank of the United States, expresses; between those cities, and indicate the exact sum whicli 
the opinion that ‘it has failed in the great end of esta-| the merchant would give as a premium for a bill of ex 
blishing a uniform and sound currency.” After giving to! change, to avoid the trouble and delay of transporting lis 
this opinion all the consideration to which it isso justly| specie. It is obvious, therefore, that,.even for these dis 
entitled, from the eminent station and high character of| tant operations of commerce, silver would be no mort 
the citizen by whom it is entertained, the committee are| valuable than the bills of the bank: for these would pur 
constrained to express their respectful but decided dissent} chase a bill of exchange on either of the cities mentioned, 
from it. Itis true that the bank does not, in all cases, | precisely as well assilver. If the operation should be 
redeem the bills issued by any one of its branches, indis-| reversed, and the planter of Louisiana or South Carols 
criminately, at all the other branches; and it is in refer-| should desire to place his funds in Philadelphia, with 4 
ence to this fact, as the committee presume, that the| view to purchase merchandise, he would find the bills o! 
President expresses the opinion that the institution has| the branch bank, in either of those States, entirely eq! 
failed to establish ‘a uniform and sound currency.” i valent to silver in effecting his object. Even, therefore, 
It is confidently believed that no one of the persons) if the bank had not reduced the rate of the exchanges, " 
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might be safely asserted that its bills would be of equal/at all familiar with the subject will at once perceive that 
value with silver at every point in the Union, and for) bills which are of absolutely uniform value for this vast 
every purpose, whether local or general. ; operation, must be very nearly so for all the purposes of 
But it is impossible to exhibit any thing like a just| general commerce. 
view of the beneficial operations of the bank, withoutad-| Upon the whole, then, it may be confidently asserted 
yerting to the great reduction it has effected, and the|that no country in the world has a circulating medium of 
steadiness it has superinduced, in the rate of the commer-| greater uniformity than the United States; and that no 
cial exchanges of the country. Though this branch of} country, of any thing like the same geographical extent, 
the business of the bank has been the subject of more|has a currency at all comparable to that of the United 
complaint, perhaps, than any other, the committee have | States on the score of uniformity. The committee have 
no hesitation in saying it has been productive of the most|seen the statement of an intelligent traveller who has vi- 
signal benefits to the community, and deserves the highest |sited almost every part of Europe, ee great 
commendation. It has been already stated that it has] variations of the currency in different parts of the same 
saved the community from the immense losses resulting | empire or kingdom. In Russia, the bills of the Bank of 
froma high and fluctuating state of the exchanges. It|St. Petersburgh have avery limited circulation. At Riga, 
now remains to show its effect in equalizing the currency. }and throughout Courland, Livonia, and all the southern 
In this respect it has been productive of results more parts of the empire, the currency is exclusively of silver 
salutary than were anticipated by the most sanguine ad-jcoins. In Denmark, the notes of the Bank of Copenhagen 
yocates of the policy of establishing the bank. It has|are current only in Zealand, the other islands, and Jutland, 
actually furnished a circulating medium more uniform than | but will not pass at all in Sleswic and ores — con- 
specie. This proposition is susceptible of the clearest {stitute the best portion of the kingdom. Since the Con- 
Scotian” if the whole aicditiee medium were/gress of Cole Germany is divided into thirty-nine se- 
specie, a planter of Louisiana, who should desire to pur-|parate States, each having a distinct currency, though 
chase merchandise in Philadelphia, would be obliged to|represented in the Diet at Frankfort. Out of the territory 
pay one per cent. either fora bill of exchange on this/in which these several currencies are issued, they are 
latter place, or for the transportation and insurance of his}mere articles of merchandise; whith circumstance has 
specie. His specie at New Orleans, where he had no given rise in every town to a numerous and distinct class 
present use for it, would be worth one per cent. less to| of tradesmen called money-changers. How far these se- 
him than it would be in Philadelphia, where he had a de-|parate and unconnected currencies have a tendency to 
mand for it. But, by the aid of the Bank of the United | embarrass commerce, may be inferred from the fact that 
States, one-half of the expense of transporting specie is/a traveller going from St. Petersburgh to Calais will lose, 
now saved tohim. The bank, for one-half of one percent., | upon the unavoidable changes of money, an average of 
will give hima draught upon the mother bank at Phila-jsix per cent. In France, the bills of the bank are of such 
delphia, with which he can draw cither the bills of that!large denominations as to be adapted only to the greater 
bank, or specie, at his pleasure. In like manner, the|operations of commerce, and are principally confined to 
bank and its branches will give draughts from any point of | the bankers and extensive — in eae th general 
the Union to any other where offices exist, at a per cent-| currency is silver; and, to avoid the trouble of carrying 
age greatly less than it would cost to transport pane: and this to distant parts of the sat gold proces . dills 
in many instances at par. If the merchant or planter, !of exchange, which are preferable, are purchased at a 
however, docs not aicieh to purchase a draught fo the | premium of from one anda half to four per cent. After 
bank, but prefers transmitting the bills of the office where) this brief review of the currencies of Europe, the com- 
he resides to any distant point, for commercial purposes, | mittee will barely state, asa conclusive vindication of our 
although these bills are not strictly redeemable at the currency from the imputation of unsoundness, that there 
point to which they are transmitted, yet, as they are re-|is no point in the Union at which a bill of the United 
ceivable in payment of all dues to the Government, per-| States’ Bank, issued at the opposite extremity of the 
sons willbe generally found willing to take them at par;/ country, is at a discount of more than one-fourth of one 
and, if they should not, the bank will receive them fre-| per cent. 
quently at par, and always at a discount much less than| In confirmation of the views here presented as to the 
would pay the expense of transporting specie. The fact}comparative uniformity of the currency furnished by the 
that the bills of the bank and its branches are indiscrimi-| bank, and also as to the obligation of the bank to redeem 
nately eae at the custom-houses and land offices in| its bills, indiscriminately, at all the offices, the art 
payment of duties, and for the public lands, has an effect! will present a few brief extracts from the speech of a 
in giving uniformity to the wakes of these bills, ites daha whose opinions have every title to authority on 
merits a more full and distinct explanation. |these important subjects. Mr. Lowndes, in discussing the 
_ For all the purposes of the revenue, it gives to the na-| question how far the bank had performed the great duty 
tional ee, that perfect uniformity, that ideal perfec-| for which it was created, used the following decided lan- 
tion, to which a currency of gold and silver, in 6o exten-| guage in 1819, when the currency had not reached the 
sive a country, could have no pretensions. A bill Sasteal baton of uniformity it has now attained by half of one per 
at Missouri is of equal value with specie at Boston, in| cent. : 
payment ool and the same is true of all other places,| ‘‘ The great object of the Government in chartering the 
however distant, where the bank issues bills, and the Go-| bank was to provide a currency which should have that 
vernment collects its revenue. When it is, moreover, | degree of stability and uniformity in its value which is re- 
considered that the bank performs, with the most scru-| quired by the interests both of our commerce and reve- 
pulous punctuality, the stipulation to transfer the funds of}nue. A currency, equally valuable at every place and 
tie Government to any point where they may be wanted, | every time, cannot be provided by human wisdom. ‘The 
ree of expense, it must be apparent that the committee| nearest approach to this object has been generally sup- 
are correct, to the very letter, in stating that the bank] posed to be afforded by the employment of gold and silver 
has furnished, both to the Government and tothe people, |as the measures of value. ‘The fourteenth Congress did 
‘currency of absolutely uniform value in all places, for} not aim at ideal perfection; they wished to combine with 
all the purposes of paying the public contributions, and| the conveniences of bank circulation a uniformity of value 
disbursing the public revenue. And when it is recollect-| equal to that which was possessed by the precious metals; 
ed that the Government annually collects and disburses|and the means which they cmployed to secure this uni- 
more than twenty-three millions of dollars, those who are! formity were simple and effectual, by enjoining, under a 
Vout. VILI.—s 
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nished by the National Bank should be every where con-|is to reduce them, and to enlarge them wherever they den 
vertible into silver, and it is so. You have expected that | should be reduced.” 
it should be as uniform as coin, and it is more so, He| Independently of the gross injustice of requiring the 
would not detain the committee by reading a paper which | bank to perform all the exchanges of this extensive con 
he had prepared with that intention, containing the state|federacy without any compensation, these enlightened 
of exchange since the establishment of the bank, with|views show most conclusively its inexpediency and injus 
England, France, and Holland: for he found himself oc-|tice, as it regards the different sections of the Union. kt the 
cupying much more of their time than he had expected. | would inevitably render those parts of the Union wher mer 
But he believed that any member who shonld turn his|the bank issues were prudent and moderate, tributary t cou 
attention to the subject, would remark its steadiness du-|those where the issues were injudicious and excessiv: a ge 
ring that period. He thought himself justified in drawing | In this way, the very inequality in the currency which the | deb’ 
from this fact a conclusion highly favorable tothe bank.” |bank was designed to correct, would be perpetuated by 
In reference to the great depreciation of the paper of |the vain attempt to make it perform impossibilities. The pen 
the local banks previous to the establishment of that ofthe | power of annihilating space, of transporting money or any whe 
United States, he said: other article to the most distant points without the loss of pre 
‘* Did the interests or duty of the Government of the|time, or the application of labor, belongs to no human ii in tl 
United States permit that this currency should be receivy-|stitution. ther 
ed by it? Some dissatisfaction was expressed because the} But the salutary agency of the Bank of the Unite Stat 
branch notes of the United States’ Bank were ata dis-|States in furnishing a sound and uniform currency is | app 
count of three-fourths of one per cent. He read from ateonfiand to that portion of the currency which consists 0! met 
price current the state of the market for bank notes, by |its own bills. One of the most important purposes which the 
which it appeared that notes which were insisted to be in| the bank was designed to accomplish, and which, it is con- mar 
very good credit, varied from a discount of two and ahalf|fidently believed, no other human agency could have ¢! to r 
to one of seven, fifteen, twenty-five, and even thirty per|fected under our federative system of Government, 3s trib 
cent. Was our revenue to be received in these notes’/the enforcement of specie payments on the part of num enal 
How were they to be employed’ They might be expend-|rous local banks deriving their charters from the seve: bart 
ed in the district in which they were issued. But was the | States, and whose paper, irredeemable in specie, and il if t 
expenditure of every district to be exactly limited to its|mitable in its quantity, constituted the almost entire cur HB pel 
revenue’? What became of the Union if it were so? Hejrency of the country. Amidst a combination of the grea'- evel 
spoke of the thing, and not the name. Our Union might lest difficulties, the bank has almost completely succced«( cide 
dissolve in imbecility, as well as be destroyed by violence. jin the performance of this arduous, delicate, and painti unai 
Did not Union imply that the resources of one State, its|}duty. With exceptions, too inconsiderable to merit 1 due’ 
money as well as its men, might be employed for the de-|tice, all the State banks inthe Union have resumed spe has | 
fence of another? payments. Their bills, in the respective spheres of thei rem 
‘« But if the Government were willing to bear the loss|circulation, are of equal value with gold and silver; while, flec 
of a depreciated and unequal currency, it must neglect |for all the operations of commerce beyond that sphere, left 
the plainest principle of the constitution in doing so-- ithe bills or the checks of the Bank of the United States this 
equality of taxation. The committee must ‘well remember jare even more valuable than specie. And even in the very left 
that, before the establishment of the National Bank, such | few instances in which the paper of State banks is dep" take 
was the unequal value of currency in the different States, | ciated, those banks are winding up their concerns; and tual 
that the merchants naid duties, varying fifteen per cent. | may be safely said that no citizen of the Union !s und bilit 
from each other, on the same articles.’ ” \the necessity of taking depreciated paper, because 4 sou’ BH verr 
On the question whether the bank was bound to re-|currency cannot be obtained. North Carolina is belicy spec 
deem, indiscriminately, the bills of its branches, he said:\to be the only State where paper of the local banks s#% ban) 
**He should not argue that the bank was not bound to|irredeemable in specie, and consequently depreciat have 
pay its notes, indiscriminately, at «ll its offices; he believ- | Even there, the depreciation is only one or two per cet' 
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22 Cone. 1st Szss.] Bank of the United 
heavy penalty, the payment of all its notes in coin upon|ed that nobody now contended that it was.” * * * «), - 
demand. In the report, indeed, the notes of the National] was no unfair account of the practical operation of the it, | 
Rank are sail to be now ‘on the same footing with those} system of which he was speaking, to say that it gave ty 4 
of local banks.’ Of the footing on which local bank notes}the branches where the exchange was unfavorable, th by: 
stood, he should speak hereafter; but the price current] entire disposition of the specie of those branches whey eit! 
upon his table informed him that the greatest discount on}the exchange was favorable. Upwards of six millions of late 
branch notes of the United States was three-fourths of one} specie have been sent to the branch of New York, besic tur 
percent. This was a value much more uniform than that|the amount which has been paid by the subseribers oft} ne 
which coin could be expected to have in so extensive a] bank there; but, in issuing notes which the bank of Ney divi 
country. He had been lately looking into a book on po-| York has been obliged to redeem, every branch throug! the 
litical economy which had been published here, with high, | out the country has drawn upon a fund with whose con har 
and, in respect to its clearness and precision, with just| dition at the time it could not be acquainted.” * * + + tior 
commendations--the work of Mr. Tracy. He inferred] ‘Such a system might be expected to produce inconven; mit 
from one of his chapters, that the difference of exchange] ent changes in the distribution of bank capital, an extrem: not 
between Marseilles and Paris was often from two to three | facility of obtaining loans at one time, and unexpected bea 
per cent. If, with all the facilities afforded by the inter-| contractions of discount at another.” * * * * « Whey issu 
nal improvements in which France is so rich, with a cur-|ever the state of exchange is unfavorable; whenever the erfi 
rency Consisting almost exclusively of gold and silver, the | just principles of banking require a reduction of discounts, wol 
variation in the value of money is three times greater in| then, under this system of indiscriminate payment of jt ting 
her territory than on our continent, can it be said that, in} notes, the bank has nothing to fear from a draught of exe 
this respect, the bank has not fulfilled the objects of its| specie, and is encouraged to lend to every applicant bee 
institution? Before its establishment, the value of bank| Wherever the exchange is favorable, and, on the sound ind 
notes, even in the commercial States, had varied twenty | principles of banking, an enlarged accommodation might the 
ar per cent. from each other; and, as none of them bore albe given to the community, there the flow of notes from gist 
a fixed proportion to the precious metals, or to any naturaljevery State whose exchange is unfavorable, contracts or duty 
a standard, it was impossible to assign any limit to their de-| suspends all the operations of the bank. Thus, wherev: dep 
HH? preciation. You have required that the currency fur-|discounts should be enlarged, the tendency of this system of 
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and, what is more important, the paper of the Bank of out stopping to give their reasons for believing that specie 
the United States can be obtained by all those who desire | payments could not have been restored in this way, and 
it, and have an equivalent to give for it. |that, even if they could, a uniform currency of general 

The committee are aware that the opinion is entertained | credit throughout the Union would not have been pro- 
by some that the local banks would, at some time or other, | vided, the committee will proceed to give their reasons for 
either voluntarily, or by the coercion of the State Legis-| thinking that such a connexion between the Federal Go- 
jatures, have resumed specie payments. In the very na-| vernment and the State banks would be exceedingly 
ture of things this would seem to be an impossibility. It|dangerous to the purity of both. While there is a na- 
must be remembered that no banks ever made such large tional bank, bound by its charter to perform certain stipu- 
dividends as were realized by the local institutions during) lated duties, and entitled to receive the Government de- 
the suspension of specie payments. A rich and abundant} posites as a compensation, fixed by the Jaw creating the 
harvest of profit was opened to them, which the resump-j charter, and only to be forfeited by the failure to perform 
tion of specie payments must inevitably blast. While per-| those duties, there is nothing in the connexion atall incon- 
mitted to give their own notes, bearing no interest, and | sistent with the independence of the bank, and the purity 
not redeemable in specie, in exchange for better notes|of the Government. The country has a deep interest 
bearing interest, itis obvious that the more paper they/that the bank should maintain specie payments, and the 
issued, the higher would be their profits. The most pow-| Government an additional interest that it should keep the 
erful motive that can operate upon moneyed corporations, | public funds safely, and transfer them, free of expense, 
would have existed to prevent the State banks from put-| wherever they may be wanted. The Government, there- 
ting an end to the very state of things from which their|fore, has no power over the bank, but the salutary 


excessive profits proceeded. Their very nature mu_t have 
been changed, therefore, before they could have been 
induced to co-operate, voluntarily, in the restoration of 
the currency. It is quite asimprobable that the State Le- 
gislatures would have compelled the banks to do their 
duty. It has already been stated that the tendency of a 
depreciated currency to attract importations to the points 
of greatest depreciation, and to lighten the relative bur- 
dens of federal taxation, would naturally produce among 
ihe States a rivalry in the business of excessive bank 
issues. But there remains to be stated a cause of more 
general operation, which would have prevented the inter- 
position of the State Legislatures to correct those issues. 

The banks were, directly and indirectly, the creditors of 
the whole community; and the resumption of specie pay- 
ments necessarily involved a general curtailment of dis- 
counts, and withdrawal of credit, which would produce 
a gencral and distressing pressure upon the entire class of 
debtors. These constituted the largest portion of the po- 
pulation of all the States where specie payments were sus- 
pended, and bank issues excessive. ‘Those, therefore, 
who controlled public opinion in the States where the de- 
preciation of the local paper was greatest, were interested 
inthe perpetuation of the evil. Deep and deleterious, 
therefore, as the disease evidently was in many of the 
States, their Legislatures could not have been expected to 
apply a remedy so painful as the compulsion of specie pay- 
ments would have been, without the aid of the Bank of 
the United States. And here it is worthy of special re- 
mark, that while that bank has compelled the local banks 
to resume specie payments, it has most matevially con- 
tributed, by its direct aid and liberal arrangements, to 
enable them to do so, and that with the least possible em- 
barrassment to themselves and distress to the community. 
If the State Legislatures had been ever so anxious to com- 
pel the banks to resume specie payments, and the banks 
ever so willing to make the effort, the committee are de- 
cidedly of the opinion that they could not have done it, 
unaided by the Bank of the United States, without pro- 
lucing a degree of distress incomparably greater than 
has been actually experienced. They will conclude their 
remarks on this branch of the subject, by the obvious re- 
flection, that if Congress, at the close of the war, had 
left it to the States to restore the disordered currency, 
this important function of sovereignty would have been 
left with those from whom the constitution has expressly 


power of enforcing a compliance with the terms of its 
charter. Every thing is fixed by the law, and nothing 
left to arbitrary discretion. It is true that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, with the sanction of Congress, 
would have the power to prevent the bank from using its 
power unjustly and oppressively, and to punish any attempt, 
on the part of the directors, to bring the pecuniary in- 
jfluence of the institution to bear upon the politics of 
the country, by withdrawing the Government deposites 
from the offending branches; but this power would not 
| be lightly exercised by the treasury, as its exercise would 
necessarily be subject to be reviewed by Congress. It is, 
jin its nature, a salutary corrective, creating no undue de- 
| pendence on the part of the bank. 
| But the state of things would be widely different if 
|there was no national bank, and it was left to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury to select the local 
banks in which the Government deposites should be made. 
All the State banks would, in that case, be competitors 
for the favor of the treasury; and no one, who will duly 
consider the nature of this sort of patronage, can fail to 
perceive that, in the hands of an ambitious man, not pos- 
sessed of perfect purity and unbending integrity, it would 
be imminently dangerous to the public liberty. The State 
banks would enter the lists of political controversy, with 
a view to obtain this patronage; and very little sagacity is 
required to foresce that, if there should ever happen to be 
an administration disposed to use its patronage to per- 
petuate its power, the public funds would be put in jeo- 
pardy by being deposited in banks unworthy of confidence, 
and the most extensive corruption brought to bear upon 
the elections throughout the Union. A state of things 
more adverse to the purity of the Government, a power 
more liable to be abused, can scarcely be imagined. If 
five millions of dollars were annually placed in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, to be distributed at his 
discretion, for the purposes of internal improvement, it 
would not invest him with a more dangerous and corrupt- 
ing power. 
in connexion with this branch of the subject, the com- 
mittee will briefly examine the grounds of a complaint, 
sometimes made against the Bank of the United States. 
It is alleged that this bank, availing itself of the Govern- 
ment deposites, consisting in some places principally of local 
paper, makes heavy and oppressive draughts on the local 
banks for specie, and thus compels them to curtail their 


taken it, and by whom it could not be beneficially or effec-| discounts, to the great injury of the community. In the 
tually exercised. But another idea, of considerable plausi-| first place, it isto be remarked that one of the highest 
bility, is not without its advocates. It is said that this Go-| duties of the bank—the great object for which it was es- 
vernment, by making the resumption and continuance of | tablished, was to prevent the excessive issues of local 
specie payments the condition upen which the State} paper; and this duty can only be performed by enforcing 
banks should receive the Government deposites, might| upon the State banks the payment of specie for any excess 
have restored the currency to a state of uniformity. With-|in their issues. But the committee are induced to believe 
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that this complaint is principally owing, so far as it now |other inquiries. What, then, would be the effect of ), 
exists, to the fact that the operations of the federal irea-|fusing to renew the present charter? And, in the fir, 
sury are mistaken for the operations of the bank, because | place, what are the inducements for pursuing that cours 
the bank is the agent by whom those operations are per-| It is sometimes alleged that the present stockholders 
formed. This institution receives the Government de-|are large capitalists, and, as the stock of the bank is som, 
posites in the paper of the local banks, certainly in no |twenty per cent. above par, that a renewal of the ciarter 
spirit of hostility to those banks. On the contrary, it}/would be equivalent to a grant to them of twenty pe, 
tends to give them credit, and is designed to have that|cent. upon their capital. It is true that a small pro- 
effect. But the Bank of the United States is not only |portion of the capital of the company belongs to very 
bound to pay in specie, or its own bills, what it receives|wealthy men. Something more than two millions of that 
for the Government in local paper, but to transfer the |owned in the United States belongs to persons holding 
funds to any part of the Union where they may be re-|upwards of one hundred thousand dollars each, It is also 
quired for disbursement. Let it be assumed that the |true that foreigners own seven millions, or one-fifth of th 
Government collects annually, at the custom-house in|capital. But, on the other hand, it is to be remarked 
Charleston, one million of dollars in local bank notes, and |that the Government, in trust for the people of the United 
disburses in South Carolina only one hundred thousand; |States, holds seven millions; that persons owning les 
it would result fror. this that the Government would have |than five thousand dollars each, hold four million six hun- 
nine hundred thousand dollars of local bank paper de-|dred and eighty-two thousand; and that persons owning 
posited in the Charleston branch, which the bank would |between five and ten thousand dollars each, hold upwards 
be bound by its charter, and for the national benefit, to |of three millions. It is also worthy of remark, that a very 
transfer perhaps to Washington or Norfolk. As this paper | considerable portion of the stock, very nearly six mil 
would not answer the purposes of the Government at jlions, is held by trustees and guardians, for the use of fc- 
those places, the bank would be, of course, compelled to jmales and orphan children, and charitable and other in- 
provide specie, or bills that will command specie, at those |stitutions. Of the twenty-eight millions of the stock 
places. It is obvious, then, that it is the inequality in the |which is owned by individuals, only three million fou 
collection and disbursement of the revenue, that produces |hundred and fifty-three thousand is now held by the 
the evil in question. If all the revenue collected in Charles- {original subscribers. All the rest has been purchiased 
ton were disbursed in the State, no draughts would be made |at the market prices; a large portion of it, probably, 
upon the local banks for specie. The Bank of the | when those prices were higher than at present. Most of 
United States, so far from being justly obnoxious to any |the investments made by wills, and deeds, and decrees ii 
complaint on this score, has greatly mitigated the action |equity, for the use of females and minors, are believed to 
of the treasury upon the local banks, by means of the jhave been made when the stock was greatly above pai 
liberal arrangement which its large capital and numerous | From this brief analysis,it will appear that there is nothing 
branches have enabled it to make with them. The degree jin the character or situation of the stockholders, which 
in which that institution has reduced the rate of exchange, {should make it desirable to deprive them of the advan. 
may be fairly assumed as that in which it has mitigated the |tages which they have fairly gained, by an application of 
action of the treasury upon the State banks. 1, for ex-|their capital to purposes highly beneficial, as the commit 
ample, there existed no national bank, and the deposites |tee have attempted to show, to the Government and p 
of the revenue collected in Charleston were made in one |ple of the United States. If foreigners own seven mil 
of the local banks, what would be the effect of trans-|lions of the stock of the bank, our own Government owns 
ferring, annually, nine hundred thousand dollars to Wash- | as much; if wealthy men own more than two milli hs, 
ington or Norfolk? The local banks, having no branches |men in moderate circumstances own between seven and 
at either of those places, instead of transmitting draughts, leight millions; and widows, orphans, and institutions d 
as is now generally done, would be compelled to transmit | voted tu charitable and other purposes, own nearly si 
specie. ‘The bank in which the Government deposites | millions. 
were made, would consequently be under the necessity of} But the objection that the stock is owned by men 
demanding specie from all the other banks, in a manner, |large capital would apply with equal if-not greater for 
and to an extent, much more oppressive than any thing |to any bank that could be organized. Jn the very nature 
that can be imputed to the Bank of the United States. |of things, men who have large surplus capitals are the 
If, to avoid these specie draughts, the local banks should | principal subscribers at the first organization of a bank, 
purchase bills on Washington or Norfolk, they would | Farmers and planters, merchants and manulacturcts, 
probably cost five or six per cent., even in a tolerable |having an active employment for their capitals, do | 
state of the currency, which would be a loss to the banks |choose to be the first adventurers in a bank project. A 
aimost to the full extent of the premium. cordingly, when the present bank went into operation, tt 
Although the expediency of renewing the charter of|is believed that most of the capital was owned by lu 
the present bank is not a question now submitted for the | capitalists, and under a much more unequal distribu 
decision of Congress, the committee consider it so far in- | than exists at present. The large amount of stuck n« 
volved in the matter referred to them, as to render it | held in trust for females and minors, has been principally, 
their duty to present some considerations bearing on that lif not entirely, purchased since the bank went into opera 
question, in addition to what they have said on the gene- |tion; and the same remark is generally applicable to t 
ral expediency of maintaining such an institution. If a|stock in the hands of small holders. itis only when thr 
national bank, similar to the present, be a necessary and \character: of a bank is fully established, and when 
proper agent for the accomplishment of the great pur-|stocl. assumes a steady valuc, that these descriptions 1 
poses heretofore indicated, the only remaining question | persons make investments in it. ) 
would seem to be, whether the charter of the present} It is morally certain, therefore, that, if another distit 
stockholders should be renewed, or a new set of stock- | institution were created on the expiration of the pres 
holders incorporated, lcharter, there would be a much greater portion 0! 
In considering this question, Congress will, of course, | capital subscribed by men of large fortunes, than is! 
be governed, in some degree, by the terms on which the |owned by persons of this description, of the stock ol | 
present stockholders will agree toaccept arenewalof their | United States’ Bank. Indeed, it might be conhd 
charter. But as the committee have satisfactory reasons | predicted that the large capitalists who now hold stuck 
for believing that terms eminently advantageous to the Go- |that bank would, from their local position and oth 
yernment can be obtained, they will prececd to some | vantages, be the first to forestall the subserptiot 
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new bank, while the small stockholders, scattered over| which they would be placed. The imperious wants of a 
the country, would be probably excluded, and the females} suffering community would call for discounts, in language 
and minors, and others interested in trust investments) which could not be disregarded. The public necessities 
made by decrees in equity, would be almost necessarily} would demand, and public opinion would sanction, the 
excluded, as the sanction of a court could scarcely be ob-| suspension, or at least an evasion, of specie payments. 
tained, after the passage of the new act of incorporation,| But even if this desperate resort could be avoided in a 
in time to authorize a subscription. | period of peace and general prosperity, neither reason nor 
To destroy the existing bank, therefore, afler it has! experience will permit us to doubt that a state of war 
rendered such signal services tothe country, merely with! would speedily bring about all the evils which so fatally 
4 view to incorporate another, would be an act rather of affected the credit of the Government and the national 
cruelty and caprice, than of justice and wisdom, as it re-/ currency during the late war with Great Britain. We 
cards the present stockholders. It is no light matter to| should be again driven to the same miserable round of 
depreciate the property of individuals, honestly obtained, | financial expedients, which, in little more than two years, 
and usefully employed, to the extent of five million six; brought a wealthy community almost to the very brink of 
hundred thousand dollars, and the property of the Go-|a declared national bankruptcy, and placed the Govern- 
yernment, to the extent of one million four hundred thou-| ment completely at the mercy of speculating stockjobbers. 
sand dollars, purely for the sake of change. It would) Tie committee feel warranted, by the past experience 
indicate a fondness for experiment, which a wise Govern-| of the country, in expressing it as their deliberate opinion 
ment will not indulge upon slight considerations. |that, in a period of war, the financial resources of the 
But the great injury which would result from the refusal) country could not be drawn into efficient operation with- 
of Congress to renew the charter of the present bank, | out the aid of a national bank, and that the local banks 
would, beyond all question, be that which would result to| would certainly resort toa suspension of specie payments. 
the community at large. It would be difficult to estimate) The maxim is eminently true in modern times, that money 
the extent of the distress which would naturally and ne-) is the sinew of military power. In this view of the sub- 
cessarily result from the sudden withdrawal of more than/j ject, it does appear to the committee that no one of the 
forty millions of credit, which the community now en-/ institutions of the country, not excepting the army or 
joys from the bank. But this would not be the full extent! navy, is of more vital importance than a national bank. 
of the operation. The Bank of the United States, in| It has this decided advantage over the army and navy; 
winding up its concerns, would not only withdraw its own} while they are of scarcely any value except in war, the 
paper from circulation, and callin its debts, but would, bank is not less useful than either of them in war, and is 
unavoidably make such heavy draughts on the local in-| also eminently useful in peace. It has another advantage 
stitutions for specie, as very greatly to curtail their dis-) still greater. If, like the army or navy, it should cost the 
counts. ‘The pressure upon the active, industrious, andj nation millions annually to suStain it, the expediency of 
enterprising classes, who depend most on the facilities of| the expendituremight be doubted. But when it actually 
bank credit, would be tremendous. A vast amount of] saves to the Government and to the country, and as the 
property would change hands at half its value, passing! committee have heretofore attempted to show, more mil- 
under the hammer, from the merchants, manufacturers, | lions annually than are expended in supporting both the 
and farmers, to the large moneyed capitalists, who always! army and navy, it would seem that, if there was any one 
stand ready to avail themselves of the pecuniary embar-| measure of national policy upon which all the political 
rassments of the community. The large stockholders of) parties of the country should be brought to unite, by the 
the present bank, the very persons whose present lawful) impressive lessons of experience, it is that of maintaining 
gains it would be the object of some to cut off, having a_ a national bank. 
large surplus money capital thrown upon their hands, It isdue to the persons who, for the last ten years, have 
would be the very first to speculate upon the distresses of been concerned in the administration of the bank, tostate 
the community, and build up princely fortunes upon the) that they have performed the delicate and difficult trust 
ruins of the industrious and active classes. On the other! committed to them, in such a manner, as, at the same 
hand, the females and minors, and persons in moderate! time, to accomplish the great national ends for which it 
circumstances, who hold stock in the institution, would! was established, and promote the permanent interest of 
sustain an injury, in no degree mitigated by the general the stockholders, with the least practicable pressure upon 
distress of the community. thelocal banks. As far as the committee are enabled to 
A very grave and solemn question will be presented to form an opinion, from careful inquiry, the bank has been 
Congress, when they come to decide upon the expediency liberal and indulgent in its dealings with these institutions, 
of renewing the charter of the present bank. ‘That insti-} and, with scarcely an exception, now stands in the most 
tution has succeeded in carrying the country through the amicable relation to them. Some of those institutions 
painful process necessary to cure a deep seated disease in| have borne the most disinterested and unequivocal testi- 
the national currency. The nation, after having suffered) mony in favor of the bank. 
the almost convulsive ayonies of this necessary remedy,; It is but strict justice also to remark that the direction 
is now restored to perfect health. In this state ‘of things, lof the mother bank appears to have abstained, with scru- 
it will be for Congress to decide whether it is the part of| pulous care, from bringing the power and influence ofthe 
wisdom to expose the country to a degree of suffering | bank to bear upon political questions, and to have select- 
almost equal to that which it has already suffered, for the; ed, for the direction of the various branches, business 
purpose of bringing back that very derangement of the, men in no way connected with party politics. The com- 
currency which has been remedied by a process as neces-| mittee advert to this part of the conduct of the directors, 
sary as it was distressing. not only witha view to its commendation, but for the pur- 
if the Bank of the United States were destroyed, and. pose of expre ssing their strong and decided conviction 
the local institutions left without its restraining influence, that the usefulness and stability of such an institution will 
the currency would almost certainly relapse into a state of materially depend upon a steady and undeviating adher- 
unsoundness. The very pressure which the present bank, ence to the policy of ¢ xelu ling party politics and politi- 
in winding up its concerns, would make upon the local cal partisans from all participation in its management. It 
institutions, would compel them either to curtail their! is gratifying to conclude this branch of the subject, by 
discounts when most needed, or to suspend specie pay-, stating that the affairs of the ! 


present bi nk, under the 
ments. Itis not difficult to predict which of these alter- | able, efficient, and faithful guidance of its two last presi- 


natives they would adopt, under the circumstances in dents and their associates, have been brought from a state 
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of great embarrassment into a condition of the highest | limit excessive issues, but the discretion and prudence oj 


prosperity. Having succeeded in restoring the paper of | the Government or of the direction. Human wisdom }y; 
the local banks to a sound state, its resources are now such | never devised any adequate security against the excessive 
as to justify the directors in extending the issue and cir-|issues, and, consequently, the depreciation of bank pape: 
culation of its paper so as to satisfy the wants of the com-| but its actual, and easy, and prompt convertibility into 
munity, both as it regards bank accommodations and a|specie at the pleasure of the holder. Experience |); 
circulating medium. Upon the soundest principles of| shown that, where the paper of a bank is, by any means, 
banking, the very ample resources of the institution would | habitually circulated at places remote from the poi 
justify the directors in granting accommodations to a much} where it is issued, and not connected with it by a regul 
greater extent than they have yet done; and though they | commercial intercourse, there will not exist that easy and 
have increased the circulation of their paper from four) prompt convertibility which is so essential to the credit of 
and a half to fourteen millions since January, 1823, they} bank paper. When bank bills are confined to their appro 
are ready and willing to increase it still further, by dis-| priate sphere of circulation, a redundant issue is certain} 
counting bills of exchange and other business paper. It)and immediately followed by arun upon the bank for 
is believed that the discounts and issues of the institution specie. This timely admonition is as useful to the bank 
are now actually limited by the want of applications rest-|as it is to the community; for it enables the directors | 
ing upon these, the only substantial and safe foundations of| avoid, with unfailing certainty, an excess equally injurious 
bank credit and circulation. to both, and which no human sagacity could anticipate o 
If. Waving said thus much onthe constituuonality and| prevent, by calculation merely. , Whatever, therefore, j: 
expediency of an incorporated national bank, the only|a system of bank circulation, prevents the reflux of r 
question which remains to be examined by the committee |dundant issues, necessarily destroys the only adequat 
is, the expediency of establishing a ‘* national bank, | security against these injurious and ruinous excesses. 
founded upon the credit of the = and its reve- But a Government teak, without branches, would by 
nues.”’ obnoxious to another objection, which could not be oby 
It is presumed to have been the intention of the Presi-|/ated. Its loans would be confined to the District of ( 
dent, in suggesting the inquiry as to a bank founded upon | lumbia; or, if extended to the various parts of the Union, 
the credit and revenues of the Government, to be under-|to say nothing of the inconvenience to which it would 
stood as having allusion to a bank of discount and deposite. | expose those at a distance who obtained accommodations, 
Such a bank, it is taken for granted, would have branches! they would be unavoidably granted without any know 
established in various parts of the Union, similar te those ledge of the circumstances of the persons upon whose 
now established by the Bank of the United States, and | credit the Government would depend for repayment. {t 
co-extensive with them. The great object of furnishing | would, in fact, be, for all useful purposes, a mere District 
a national currency could not be accomplished, with an bank. 
approach to uniformity, without the agency of such| These views of the subject have brought the committec 
branches; and another object, second only in importance|to the conclusion, that, if a Government bank should be 
to the one just stated, the extension of the commercial! established, it would have at least as many branchesas the 
facilities of bank accommodations to the different parts of| Bank of the United States, and probably a much greater 
the Union, could not be at all effected without such|number. Fewadministrations would have the firmness to 
agency. If there should be simply a great central bank] resist an application to establish a branch, coming fron 
established at the seat of Government, without branches} any quarter of the Union, however injudicious the loca 
to connect its operations with the various points of the/tion might be, upon correct principles of commerce and 
commerce of the Union, the promise to pay specie for its} banking. ; 
notes, whenever presented, would almost be purely nomi-| The Bank of the United States now employs five hun 
nal. Of what consequence would it be to a merchant or|dred agents, in the various parts of the Union where it 
planter of Louisiana, or a manufacturer or farmer of] offices are established. From this fact, some idea may be 
Maine, that he could obtain specie for bills of the national] formed of the very great addition which would be mad 
bank, on presenting them at the city of Washington—a|to the patronage of the Executive Government by th 
place wholly unconnected either with Louisiana or Maine, | establishment of such a bank as the one under considera 
by any sort of commercial intercourse, and where, conse-| tion. 
quently, these bills would never come in the regular} But the patronage resulting from the appointment—tli 
course of trade? A promise to pay specie at a place so/annual appointment of these agents, great as it would 
remote from the place of circulation, and where the bills} doubtless be, would be insignificant and harmless, when 
would never come but at a great expense, and for the sole} compared with that which would result from the dispensa 
purpose of being presented for payment, would neither] tion of bank accommodations to the standing amount of at 
give credit to the notes, nor operate as an effective check least fifty millions of dollars! The mind almost instinct 
upon excessive issues. Whatever credit such notes might] ively shrinks from the contemplation of an idea so om 
have at a distance from the place of issue, would not be] nous to the purity of the Government, and the liberties of 
because ‘they were redeemable at the pleasure of the| the people. No Government, of which the committe: 
holder; for such would not be the fact; but principally | have any knowledge, except, perhaps, the despotism o! 
because of the ultimate responsibility of the Government, | Russia, was ever invested with a patronage at once s 
and of their being receivable in payment of all dues to| prodigious in its influence, and so dangerous in its charac 
the treasury. They would rest, therefore, upon almost/ter. In the most desperate financial extremities, no othe 
precisely the same bases of credit as the paper money of | European Government has ever ventured upon an expe! 
our revolution, the assignats of revolutionary France, and|ment so perilous. If the whole patronage of the English 
the treasury notes of the late war. ‘These were receivable monarchy were concentrated in the hands of the America 
in discharge of debts due to the treasury, and the Govern-| Executive, it may be well doubted whether the publi 
ment was, of course, ultimately responsible for their pay-| liberty would be somuch endangered by it as it would DY 
ment; yet the two former depreciated almost to nothing, | this vast pecuniary machine, which would place in tl 
and the latter, though bearing interest, sunk to twenty |hands of every administration fifty millions of dollars, as 
per cent. below par. But the notes of a central Govern-|a fund for rewarding political partisans. 
ment bank, without branches, would be subject to depre-| | Without assuming that « corrupt use would be made ot 
ciation from a cause which constitutes a conclusive objec- i this new species of Government patronage, a very slight 
tion to such an institution. There would be nothing to|acquaintance with the practice of all political parties 
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whatever may be their professions, will be sufficient to 
satisfy any reflecting mind that all the evil consequences 
of corruption would flow from its exercise. Have not 
our political contests too frequently degenerated into a 
selfish scramble for the offices of the country? Are there 
not those who sincerely and honestly believe that these 
ofices are legitimate objects of political warfare, and the 
rightful reward of the victorious party? And, disinterest- 
ed and patriotic as the great body of every political party 
ig admitted to be, the fact is no less true than it is lamenta- 
ple, that the most devoted and active partisans are very 
often mere soldiers of fortune, who watch the political 
signs, and enlist, at the eleventh bour, under the banners 
of the party most likely to prove successful. Such being, 
more or less, the composition of all political parties, what 
would be the probable use made of fifty millions of bank 
patronage, by a political party which conscientiously held 
the doctrine that all the offices in the gift of the Executive 
should be divided among the partisans of a successful 
political leader? Would not the same principle be even 
more applicable to bank loans? And would not the Trea- 
sury of the United States, under the sanctifying influence 
of party delusion and party infatuation, be literally plun- 
dered by mercenary retainers, bankrupts in fortune, and 
adventurers in politics? 

Even if the administration should be ever so much dis- 
posed to restrain the abuse of this patronage, it would be 
utterly impracticable to exercise any efficient control over 
the great number of bank directors who would be scatter- 
ed over the Union, and who, upon all the Known princi- 
ples of human nature, it may be cenfidently predicted, 
would principally consist of busy and officious political 
partisans. 

Such would be the depositaries—acting, not under the 
public eye, but under the protecting mystery of a sort of 
concealment and secrecy deemed indispensable in banking 
operations—to whom not only the whole treasury of the 
Union would be confided, to be squandered, perhaps, in 
profligate favoritism, butthe tremendous power of putting 
the whole property of the nation under mortgage, for the 
redemption of the bills issued at their discretion. To say 
nothing of the utter insecurity of the public revenues un- 
der such a system, a new species of legislative power, 
unknown to the constitution, would be committed to 
these irresponsible bank directors, of which no human 
sagacity can predict the consequences. 

A just analysis of the operation of granting loans by 
this Government bank in exchange for the notes of private 
ndividuals, will show that it involves the exercise, on the | 
part of the directors, of the twofold power of appropriat- 
ing the public revenue in the most dangerous of all forms 

-discretionary loans—-and of pledging the responsibility 
of the Government, to an unlimited extent, for the pay- 
ment of the debts at the same time created against it. 
These are among the highest functions of legislative power, 
and have been expressly and exclusively vested in Con- 
gress. Unless, therefore, it be assumed that Congress 
may rightfully transfer the powers with which it is invest- 
ed to these bank directors, it will be difficult to find any 
warrant, either in the letter or spirit of the constitution, 
for the creation of this tremendous engine of pecuniary 
influence. It may, indeed, be doubted whether all the 
branches of the legislative authority united have any con- 
stitutional power to lend the public revenue, either to 
individuals, corporations, or States, without reference to 
the objects to which it shall be applied, But, whatever 


} 


may be the power of Congress on this subject, it appears | 


to the committee to be inexpedient, in every view of the 
question, that the Government should be converted into a 
great money lender. There is no species of trade in 
which it would be wise for the Government to embark; 
but of all the variety of pursuits known to human enter- 
prise, that of lending money by the Government to the 
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citizens of the country would be fraught with the most 
pernicious consequences. 

In the first place, it is a business to which, in the very 
nature of things, no Government is adapted, and, least of 
all, a popular Government. There is no employment of 
capital that requires a more yigilant and skilful superin- 
tendence. Nothing but the ever active motive of indivi- 
dual interest can supply the watchfulness necessary to se- 
cure a banking institution against the grossest frauds and 
impositions. In pecuniary transactions, few men are to 
be found who will serve others, in cases involving the ex- 
ercise of discretionary power, with the same fidelity that 
they would serve themselves; and when we consider the 
strong motives, both of private friendship and political 
attachment, which would operate on the directors of a 
Government bank to bestow its favors without impartiali- 
ty or prudence, it requires but little sagacity to foresee 
that enormous losses would be annually sustained by the 
insolvency of the Government debtors. 

All Governments have found it expedient to place the 
public treasury under the guardianship of a high and con- 
fidential officer, aided, in the enforcement of a rigid 
responsibility, by a system of checks and counterchecks, 
operating upon all the subordinate officers concerned in 
collecting and disbursing the public revenue. Such is 
our own system. No discretion is vested in the chief offi- 
cer of the treasury, much less in those that are subordi- 
nate, inthe appropriation of a single dollar of the public 
money. ‘*No money can be drawn from the treasury, 
but in consequence of appropriations made by law.” How 
far these wise and provident safeguards, and this constitu- 
tional barrier, would be prostrated by placing not only the 
public revenue, but the public credit, at the disposal of 
some hundreds of bank directors in various parts of the 
Union, is a very grave question for the consideration of 
the House. 

Our own experience has demonstrated the great danger 
of haying large masses of the community indebted to the 
Government. It was a deep conviction of this danger 
that induced Congress to abolish the system of credit sales 
in the disposition of the public lands. Congress has been 
compelled to yield to the pressing impurtunities of the 
purchasers of these lands, by granting them not only re- 
peated indulgences, but by remitting some millions of the 
debt. What, then, would be the situation of the Govern- 
ment, with a debt of fifty millions diffused throughout the 
country, and due to it from the most active, enterprising, 
and influential classes of the community’ Nothing that 
has not happened can be more certain, than that every un- 
favorable vicissitude in trade, every period of commercial 
distress and embarrassment, would give rise to importu- 
nate and clamorous calls for indulgence, and for an injudi- 
cious extension of discounts, which no administration 
would have the firmness to resist. Every one who has 
witnessed the urgency and unanimity with which the re- 
presentatives of the States indebted for public lands have 
pressed the claims of their citizens for indulgence and 
remission, must be satisfied that, if the citizens of all the 
States should become indebted much more largely for 
bank loans, the Government would have scarcely any fa- 
culty of resistance when appeals for indulgence should 
come from all quarters of the Union, sustained by the 
strong plea of public distress and embarrassment. 

The policy of extending indulgence to the public debt- 
ors, and of granting more liberal loans to the community, 
would, in the natural course of things, become the favorite 
theme of those who aspired to popular favor. Political 
parties would come to be divided wpon the question of 
observing towards the public debtors a strict banking po- 
licy, indispensable to the maintenance of specie payments 
on the one hand, or a liberal Goverament policy, necessa- 
rdy involving a suspension of specie 4 


p#¥ments, on the 
otber. 


And when it is considered that the whole class of 
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debtors, always 

the community, would be naturally in favor of increasing 
bank issues, and extending bank indulgences, it can 
scarcely be doubted that specie payments would be sus- 
pended in the first great pecuniary exigency, growing 
out of embarrassments in our commerce, or deficiencies in 
our revenue. 

The Government, therefore, which is under the most 
sacred obligations to constrain all the banks to maintain 
specie payments, with a view to the uniformity and sound- 
ness of the currency, would, by its own example, per- 
petuate the great national evil of a fluctuating and depre- 
ciating circulating medium. 

These evils, which would be so highly probable in time 
of peace, would be almost certain in the event of war. 
The temptation to supply the federal treasury by the 
easy process of bank issues, rather than resort to the un- 
popular process of internal taxation, would be too fasci- 
nating to be resisted. We should thus experience, what 
every nation has experienced in like circumstances, the 
manifold evils of a mere paper currency, having no rela- 
tion to any standard of intrinsic value. In these views the 
committee are fully sustained by the opinion of Mr. 
Lowndes, expressed in 1819. 

‘ That the destruction of the [United States’] Bank would 
be followed by the establishment of paper money, he firm- 
ly believed; he might almost say, he knew. It was an ex- 
tremity from which the House would recoil, if now pro- 
posed; but if the resolution on the table were passed, it 
would very soon be proposed. The subject was too large 
for an incidental discussion. Gentlemen thought the 
amount of Government paper might be limited, and de- 
preciation prevented, by the rate of interest which should 
be exacted. Inadequate every where, the security was 
particularly ineffectual in the United States.” 

But the inevitable tendency of a Government bank to 
involve the country in a paper system, is not, in the opi- 
nion of the committee, the greatest objection to it. ‘The 
powerful, and, in the hands of a bad administration, the 
irresistible and corrupting influence which it would exer- 
cise over the elections of the country, constitutes an ob- 
jection more imposing than all others united. No matter 
by what means an administration might get into power, 
with such a tremendous engine in their hands, it would be 
almost impossible to displace them without some miracu- 
lous interposition of Providence. 

Deeply impressed with the conviction that the weak 
point of a free Government is the absorbing tendency of 
Executive patronage, and sincerely believing that the pro- 
posed bank would invest that branch of the Government 
with a weight of moneyed influence more dangerous in its 
character, and more powerful in its operation, than the 
entire mass of its present patronage, the committee have 
felt that they were imperiously called upon, by the high- 
est considerations of public duty, to express the views 
they have presented, with a frankness and freedom de- 
manded by the occasion. It is, at the same time, due to 
their own feelings, that they should state unequivocally 
their conviction that the suggestion of the Chief Magis- 
trate, which they have thus freely examined, proceeded 
from motives of the most disinterested patriotism, and was 
exclusively designed to promote the welfare of the coun- 
try. Thisis not the mere formal and heartless homage, 
sometimes offered up to official station, either from cour- 
tesy or interest, but a tribute which is eminently due, and 
cheerfully rendered, to the exalted character of the dis- 
tinguished individual on whom it is bestowed. 


Extract of a letter from an intelligent merchant in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, to the chairman of the Committee of 


Ways and Means, illustrating the exchange operations of 


the Bank of the United States. 


“This effett of diminishing the vast difference of ex- 
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These are his words: | 


the most numerous and active portion of change between the various points of the country, was 


‘evidently produced by the bank. The advantages pro. 
‘duced by this institution in the intercourse between the 
| Western and Atlantic States, can be duly appreciated only 
‘by one who sees passing before him the actual operation 
of the system of exchange it has created. For example, 
Lexington, in Kentucky, annually accumulates a large 
surplus of funds to her credit in Charleston, derived from 
the sale of horses, hogs, and other live stock, driven to 
that as well as to other Southern markets by her citizens, 
‘Philadelphia is indebted to Charleston for exchang 
lyemitted, dividends on bank stock, &c.; and Lexington js 
‘indebted to Philadelphia for merchandise. Without t! 
transportation of a single piece of coin, Lexington draws 
on Charleston, and remits the check to Philadelphia 
payment of her debt there, which operation adjusts the 
balance between the three points of the triangle almost 
|without expense or trouble. Could such facilities be 
itained from any other than an institution having branc! 
jin different parts of the Union, acting as copartners 
one concern? Local banks, whatever might be their w 
lingness, could not accommodate in the same manner « 
ito a like extent.” ' ? . . : ’ 

‘* The discounting of bills on the low terms establishei 
by the branch bank at this place, is a great benefit to the 
‘agricultural interest, particularly in enhancing the pr 
lof cotton and rice; and were the bank to stop its operations, 
ithere is no saying how far these staples would be depress- 
ed. The private dealers in exchange would take the 
|place of the bank in that business, and their profits on bil! 
| would be taken out of the pockets of the planters, as the 
lmerchants would always regulate the price they would 
give for an agricultural production, by the high or low 
jrate at which they could negotiate their bills. On 
count of its connexion with all parts of the Union, thie 
bank affords this important advantage to the public: itis 
always a purchaser and always a seller of exchange at fix- 
ed and low rates, ‘and thus prevents extortion by private 
dealers.” * * * * © * ¢ Before this bank « 
into operation, exchange was from eight to ten per cent 
either for or against Charleston, which was a loss to t 
planter to that amount on all the produce of Georgia a 
South Carolina, and indeed you might say, all the produ 
of the Southern and Western States.” * . 

‘If the Bank of the United States were destroyed, the 
local banks would again issue their paper to an excessive 
amount; and while a few adventurous speculators would 
be much benefited by such an issue, the honest and un- 
suspecting citizens of our country would, finally, be th 
losers. If we look back to what took place in New York, 
Pennsylvania, the Western States, and even in our own 
State, we shall see the grossest impositions committed by 
banks, commencing with a few thousand dollars in specie, 
buying up newspapers to puff them as specie-paying 
banks, in order to delude the public, and, after getting 
their bills in circulation, blowing up, and leaving the un- 
suspecting planter and farmer victims of a fraud, ) 
|which they were deprived of the hard earnings of years 
jof honest industry. But, sir, I believe the bank owes a 
igreat deal of the opposition which exists, and has existed, 
to the fact that it has put down these fraudulent institu- 
tions, got up by combinations and conspiracies of spect: 
lators, and who, after receiving large dividends, manage 
to destroy the credit of their own paper, and, by the 
agency of brokers, bought it up at half its nominal vaiue 

**Since I last wrote you, I had a conversation with 4 
|gentleman in the confidence of some of the moneyed men 
ee the North; and he says they are determined to br ak 
up the United States’ Bank, to enable them to use their 
money to advantage, as that institution gives so many ! 

cilities to the community, as to deprive them of thei 
|former profits.” ° * * ° 
| ** There is another consideration: the distress would | 
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immense, which a refusal to renew the charter would pro- 
duce among those who are indebted to the institution; for 
[find that to this branch the planters owe upwards of a 
million of dollars, and, I have no hesitation in saying, as 
safe a debt as is owing to any bank in the Union. But if 
the bank should wind up its affairs, these planters could 
not get credit from other institutions; and as the bank 
can sue in the United States’ court, where judgment is 
obtained almost at once, property would be greatiy de- 
pressed, and moneyed men would buy it up for half its 
value. Throughout the Union, all classes would suffer, 
except those who should hold up their money to go into 
the brokerage business, or buy property at a sacrifice. If 
I were sure the bank would not be rechartered, I would 
convert my property into money, with a view of dealing 
inexchange. I could make a vast fortune by it.” 


Hovst or Rerresentatives, February 9, 1832. 
VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 


The undersigned, differing from the majority of the 
Committee of Ways and Means in their report of a bill to 
renew the charter of the Bank of the United States, ask 
leave to submit the views which they entertain upon a 
subject of so mach importance to the general interest of 
the American people. 

The question of establishing a national bank has been, 
from the commencement of the Government down to the 
present time, deemed, by many of the wisest and best 
of men, an unconstitutional exercise of power, and of ex- 
tremely doubtful policy. 

We cannot concede the principle that the constitution 
of the country should change with the change of political 
parties, when clearly understood; nor be broken down by 
the array of legal decisions, and the names of great men, 
whose opinions may vary, from time to time, according 
tocircumstances. It was designed for a far nobler pur- 
pose—a safeguard and guaranty of rights on the part of 
the weak, against the oppressions of the strong. 
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vor of their opinion. It is chiefly for cases where they 
are clearly misled by error, ambition, or interest, that the 
constitution has placed a check in the negative of the 
President.” The opinion of Mr. Jefferson upon this lead- 
ing measure of the then dominant party in Congress, 
expresses so fully our views on the constitutional point, 
that it is herewith appended, and made a part of this re- 
port. In confirmation of the principles therein contain- 
ed, and which we believe governed the republican party 
in those times, who awfully feared that construction and 
implication would do away the restraints which the con- 
stitution had imposed upon Congress, (and, there is too 
too much reason to think, has of late been the case,) we 
see Mr. Maclison then standing by the side of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, the foremost and boldest in debate in the House of 
Representatives, denouncing the incorporation of the 
bank, in the following strong, emphatic terms: ‘* That it 
was condemned by the silence of the constitution; con- 
demned by the rule of interpretation arising out of the 
constitution; condemned by its tendency to destroy the 
main characteristic of the constitution; condemned by the 
exposition of the friends of the constitution, whilst de- 
pending before the public; condemned by the apparent 
intention of the parties which ratified the constitution; 
condemned by the explanatory amendments proposed by 
Congress themselves to the constitution; and he hoped it 
would receive its final condemnation by the vote of the 
House.” 

If it be claimed for the decision of this question at that 
day, that it was made by the patriots of the revolution, 
and the sages of the federal convention, with Washing- 
ton at their head, something is a!sc due to the opinion of 
those who, differing from them, were equally patriots of 
the revolution and members of the federal convention; 
the latter, believing that the constitution was a grant of spe- 
cific powers, saw at once that this fatal admission, depend- 
ing upon construction altogether, would lead to others 
still more dangerous, and fnally end in consolidation, or 
a Government unlimited as the Parliament of Great Bri- 


In this point of view, we have looked upen it as an in-|tain. The tendency seemed to be to give that form and 
sirument of delegated powers only, conferring nothing | structure to the Federal Government in a course of legis- 


more than what is expressly granted upon its face, or 
clearly necessary to carry into effect any one of the speci- 
fied powers. According to this rule, which, it is believ- 
ed, all parties concur in admitting to be the true one of 
construction, we propose to test the establishment of a 
natonal bank. 


lation, which had failed to be adopted in convention, and 
this they most fearfully apprehended; not without cause, 
for we find the alien and sedition laws were afterwards 
passed, deriving their existence from the same power of 
implication so justly condemned by the American people 
as acts of usurpation, as to have resulted in the election 


We find, soon after the Government went into opera-|of Mr. Jefferson. Fortunately for the country, these were 
tion, the question came up for decision, and may be said | acts affecting the rights of person and the liberty of speech 
to have formed the first line of distinction between the |and of the press, in which were seen more clearly the 
two great political parties at that dxy, usually denominated | injustice and oppression than the bank charter, which in- 


federal and republican. And although President Wash-| directly operated upon them to an injurious extent, under 


| ington signed the first bill chartering the Bank of the 
United States, it was under such circumstances as by no 
means to claim for it a clear authority, settling the con- 
stitutional difficulty. 

After the subject had been debated in both Houses of 
Congress, it was a matter of grave deliberation with the 
then cabinet; so much so, that the President was brought 
, to pause: and not till the last moment allowed by the con- 

stitution for the approval, did he give it his official sanc- 
tion. It is well known, at that day, that his cabinet was 
| equally divided upon the question—Mr. Jefferson and 
Mr. Randolph opposing it upon constitutional grounds, 
» and Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Knox supporting the power. 

In this state of things do we find him signing the charter, 
| which perhaps he should have done, according to the rule 
suggested by Mr. Jefferson, ‘that unless the President’s 
; mind, ona view of every thing which is urged for and 
| ‘gainst this bill, is tolerably clear that it is unauthorized 
| by the constitution, if the pro and con hang so even as to 
) balance his judgment, a just respect for the wisdom of 
; the Legislature would naturally decide the balance in fa- 
Vor. VUL—t 


the specious pretence of dispensing benefits. 

Accordingly, in 1811, when the bank came forward for 
a renewal of its charter, the same party which brought 
Mr. Jefferson into the administration, and continued Mr. 
Madison, was found opposing the application upon the 
very same grounds taken in 1791, which resulted in its 
rejection. 

The war immediately following, the Government was 
enabled to prosecute it to a successful issue without the 
aid of the bank, under the most disadvantageous circum- 
stances, being illy prepared for such a contest, and against 
the united strength of the opposition, who had recently 
been defeated in this their most favorite measure. That 
a bank would have added facilities to the Government in 
carrying on the operations of the war, may be granted, 
without giving any weight to the argument in the absence 
of a power authorizing its establishment. It is believed, 
however, like the rest of the banks, it would have been 
compelled to have suspended specie payments, and been 
found inadequate towards reducing the rate of exchange, 
or correcting the then depreciated state of the currency. 
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If, after so short a period, when going into operation in | treasury to do, by refusing, in the collection of the re. 
the year 1818, with eight millions and upwards of Govern- | venue, the notes of all banks failing to pay specie; which 
ment deposites, the bank was almost reduced to the ne-| would prove as salutary a check against excessive issiies 


cessity of pi 
pected te eed 
currency, which a state of war must always bring upon 
the country? The nation itself, with all its resources, was 
unable to escape the calamity, and its credit was reduced 
much lower than many of these local institutions. 

Such appears to have been the history of the bank up 
to the period of 1816, when it was last chartered, and 
the particular circumstances of the times operating upon 
it whenever brought to the consideration of Congress; and 
anna the Supreme Court of the United States has 
since decided in favor of its constitutionality, it is an au- 
thority resting entirely upon the principles of 1791, which 
first brought it into existence, but afterwards repudiated; 
and is, therefore, entitled to that weight alone which rea- 
son and argument can furnish. We are not responsible 
for the change of opinion in men upon questions of great 
political importance, leaving the decision at all times to 
their conscience and their country. But we do not re- 
cognise any precedent, either legislative or judicial, as 
settling what we conceive to be a fundamental principle, 
nowhere found in the constitution itself, nor fairly dedu- 
cible from it by any legitimate rule of interpretation. 

It is a fact worthy of remark, that at every period when 
the question arose for chartering a Bank of the United 
States, it was after the country had experienced all the 
evils of a depreciated currency, and was just returning 
to a wholesome circulation. The continental paper mo- 
ney brought into existence the North American Bank; the 
funding system and the assumption act, that of the first 
Bank of the United States; and the depreciated paper 


money at the close of the late war, the present institution. | 


Like causes will always produce like effects; and what 


has occurred to the Bank of England may be considered | a given purpose in the constitution. 


as applicable to any Bank of the United States, under! 


similar circumstances. In 1797, a run was made upon the 


Bank of England. It applied to Government, its greatest 
creditor, for relief. Mr. Pitt had no money, but gave an | 


specie payments, how can it be ex-|as any supposed agency of the bank, and is the only right. 
e shock of a general depreciation of | ful control which the Government should exercise over 


such local institutions of the States. To say that you cay, 
by the application of a principle in this way, restrain their 
power, is to — that you can destroy them altogether. 
We have seen the president of the bank, upon the inter. 
rogatory put to him, “‘Has the bank, at any time, op. 
pressed any of the State banks” after answering negs. 
tively, affirming the fact, that ** there are very few banks 
which might not have been destroyed by an exertion of 
the power of the bank.” 

We do not mean to go into all the reasoning which, at 
different times and in different places, has been employed 
to disprove arguments founded on implication in favor 
of the constitutionality of the bank. This has been so 
often done, and it is so well understood, that it will be 
merely sufficient to state the positions, and leave the de- 
ductions to be drawn out by the investigating mind. 

It is admitted by all parties that the constitution is not 
only a grant of enumerated, but limited powers, to a cer. 
tain extent; that nothing is conferred, but what is express. 
ly given, or clearly necessary to the execution of a given 
power. With this view, and to satisfy those who opposed 
the ratification upon the ground that all power would be 
assumed, unless further restrained, was the tenth amend. 
ment adopted, which declares, ‘‘ the powers not delegated 
to the United States by the constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people.” 

it is not pretended by any one to affirm that there isa 
distinct, substantive power in the constitution to create a 
corporation, or to establish a bank with corporate powers; 
yet it is claimed as one of the necessary means to effectuate 
We are naturally 
led to inquire, in the first place, what is the end to be 
accomplished, in order to determine whether the means 
are appropriate. It is said you have the power to raise 
and collect taxes; to borrow money; to regulate com- 


order restricting the bank from paying its notes in gold. | merce; to declare war; to coin money, and regulate the 
This order was extended six months after a general peace, | value thereof. We admit that these are all specific grants 
and continued a quarter of a century afterwards. |of power, but should like to know upon which of them 
From the general derangement of the circulating medi-| it is intended, at this time, to locate the bank. It was 
um, during the war, and the low state to which the cre-| very happily and forcibly said by a Senator, in cebate 
dit of the Government had sunk, the expedient was again; upon this question in 1811, (Mr. Clay,) that ** this va- 
resorted to, upon the recommendation of the Secretary | grant power to erect a bank, after baving wandered 
of the Treasury, of establishing a national bank, which, | throughout the whole constitution in quest of some con- 
after passing both branches of the Legislature, was re-| genial spot to fasten upon, has been at length located by 
turned by Mr. Madison, with his objections. it was re-jthe gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Crawtord, on that 
newed in 1816, after peace, and received his sanction. provision to lay and collect taxes.” 
The condition of the currency at that time, and the| It cannot be necessary now to raise money by taxation; 
great losses sustained by the treasury in the collection of | nor to borrow, having more than we could wish; nor to 
the revenue, it is believed, induced many to surrender | regulate commerce, which, if left to individual enterprise, 
up opinions previously entertained in regard to the esta-| will regulate itself without any such agency, under the 
blishment of a national bank, to the supposed necessity | rules which have been prescribed by law; nor to declare 
of the case, and public opinion. The danger was, how-| war and raise armies; and we humbly conceive it is not 
ever, over, and these evils would have been corrected in necessary tothe puwer to coin money, and regulate the 
a short time by commerce and internal trade resuming | value thereof. The question to be determined by ever) 
their accustomed channels. The great credit that is at-| rational mind, is, whether the bank can be considered, 1 
tributed to the United States’ Bank in causing specie pay-| the common acceptation of the words, ** necessary «nd 
ments to be restored by the local institutions, is by no| proper,” as an adjunct, to carry into effect any of the above 
means merited to the extent generally claimed for it. | objects; not that itis more convenient, more useful, or more 


The arrangement of the banks in the several States of the 
Union, with this view, at a stated period shortly after 
peace, together with the compulsory process of some of 
the States, aided by the joint resolution of the two Houses 
of Congress instructing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to receive only the notes of specie-paying banks for all 


needful than another which is ordinarily adopted. A corpo- 
ration is said to be one of the lowest attributes appertai- 
ing to sovereignty, and classed among the incidents of 4 
power. We think it of a much higher order, originating 
from the very source of sovereignty itself, and must be 
considered as a distinct, substantive power, and not one 
It resides in 


debts to the Government, brought about this result even | of the attributes belonging to every power. 
before the United States’ Bank was fairly in operation. | the King of England, although not exclusively, ‘The s0- 
This it is at all times. competent for the officer of the | vercignty here belongs to the people, except that portico! 
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of it which they have transferred to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Corporations are viewed with distrust by all Go- 
yernments, and properly denominated in law as bodies 
without souls. ‘They are invested with exclusive privi- 
jeges beyond the rest of society, permitted to bold pro- 
perty in mortmain, and may be so constituted as to change 
the course of descents in the several States, so far as their 
corporate character is concerned; and so protected with 
the panoply of the Legislature and the judiciary, that 
their rights are held inviolable, and not to be reached by 
law without their consent. It is all this, and even more; 
and yet we are told that it isthe mere incident, the ne- 
cessary Mean to carry into effect one of the principal 
owers. 

Let us trace the extent to which this doctrine leads, and 
see if it be not subversive of every limitation placed upon 
Congress by the grant of delegated powers. 

You have the power to regulate commerce’... Accord- 
ing to the opinion of some, that authorizes you to protect 
manufactures; the best mean, that is, the necessary and 
proper mean, is an act of incorporation; therefore, it is 
constitutional to protect manufactures by an act of incor- 
poration; and every such company now in the United 
States may, with equal propriety, apply to Congress 
for an act of incorporation, as the stockholders of the 
bank, who, to a certain extent, are nothing but traders 
and dealers in paper money independent of the fiscal 
operations of the Government. Again: it may be con- 
sidered, in the wisdom of our legislation, that Congress 
has power to colonize the free people of color; cer- 
tainly the most necessary, the most convenient and proper 
way would be to incorporate at once the Colonization So- 
ciety, and vest your funds there, which could be better 
managed for the purpose. What is there to prevent Con- 
gress from incorporating every internal improvement com- 
pany, and becoming part stock owner, holding out, as it 
does, a more convenient, responsible, and economical 
mean in the disbursement of public moneys, than any 
which has heretofore been used? Why, nothing but to 
raise this power from an incident, where it has been placed 
by the Supreme Cort in the decision of the bank, in the 
case Of McCulloch against the State of Maryland, and 
consider it as a principal which there is strong reason to 
believe was intended by the framers of the constitution 
excluding it from the instrument. Even as a mean, we 
think it a strained construction to erect a corporation, 
to exeeute any one of the enumerated powers which can 
be \ panne on without it, though, perhaps, not quite so 
well, 

It is laid down in the report of the Committee of Ways 


} and Means upon this subject, made in 1830, that, ‘if 
» Congress, under the authority to pass all laws necessary 


and proper for carrying into effect the powers vested in 
allor any of the departments of the Government, may 
rightfully pass a law inflicting the punishment of death, 
without any other authority, it is difficult to conceive why 
it may not pass a law, under the same authority, for the 
more hamble purpose of creating a corporation.” Now, 
fetus see how the parallel runs: In the first place there 
should be a fitness, a due relationship, between the power 
and the incident to justify it. It has been likened to the 
power ‘*to establish post offices and post roads,” by 
which you undertake to pass a law punishing, with death 
or imprisonment, the robbing or stopping of the United 
States’ mail. Every one must sce that your law establish- 
Ing post offices and post roads would fail to be executed 
without a power to punish for its violation; and no one 


has ever denied but that it was a necessary and proper 


o to execute the end. But not so to collect and dis- 
burse the revenue, to borrow money, &c., because all 


these can be done through the simple agency of your 
Treasury Department without the aid of the bank. But 
) 's the creation of this corporation a “more humble pur- 
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pose” than the law to protect the Post Office Department 
from robbers and assassins; which, if it is not stained with 
as much bleod, is marked with as cruel imprisonment 
against the counterfeiting of its notes, and, in our opinion, 
illegal orders, otherwise called drafts? And this brings us 
to ask, where is the power obtained to punish for coun- 
terfeiting the notes of the Bank of the United States? 

Now, mark the difference between the ‘‘more humble 
purpose” of creating this corporation, and the incidental 
power of punishment under the Post Office law. The 
power to punish is derived incidentally from the right to 
establish the office or road. The power to create the cor- 
poration is said to be incidental to some other power, and 
then the power to punish is.incident to that: 80, we have 
the incident of an incident to a power, carrying with it 
the right of punishing with death or imprisonment. So 
far then from being the less, it becomes the greater pow- 
er, and makes the less equal the greater. 

Under the law establishing the North American Bank, 
no power was attempted to be exercised providing against 
counterfeiting its notes or seal, deeming it unauthorized 
by the articles of confederation. We-.find in the consti- 
tution the power given “to coin money, and regulate the 
value thereof:” it was not even left to implication, as it 
might have been fairly done, to provide against counter- 
feiting and debasing the same. But, from the great 
necessity of the case, and out of abundant caution, know- 
ing that the power did not exist during the confederation, 
did the convention insert the clause also ‘*to provide for 
the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and cur- 
rent coin of the United States.” A bank note is neither 
a Government security, nor current coin; and, therefore, 
without this provision of the constitution, it is the creature 
of the corporation itself, and must, therefore, Jook to that 
for protection. To give protection, it should be shown 
to be a principal, substantive power in the constitution, 
which cannot be done, as it is nowhere among the enume- 
rated articles. 

These views are applicable to every branch of the sub- 
ject depending upon construction and implication; and it 
is, therefore, deemed unnecessary to press them further. 
It is, however, a little strange to think that, after ransack- 
ing all the powers of the constitution, under which to lo- 
cate this incident, as itis called, it is at last found to reside 
under the power **to coin money, and regulate the value 
thereof.” Now, what is the pha meaning of all this? 
Has not this power executed itself, long since, without the 
aid of a bank or corporation? Nor is either necessary for 
the purpose. Coin is a term known all over the world 
as applicable to metallic substances as money, in contra- 
distinction of paper. Who ever heard of a mint coining 
paper? Itis a generic term, of which there are different 
species, and paper is but the representative of money. It 
is capable of division and subdivision into aliquot parts, 
and the proper business of regulation is to say of what 
each part shall consist. This has been the interpretation 
of the clause under consideration, from the foundation of 
the Government down to the present time, and the neces- 
sary laws made in pursuance thereof. A committee of 
this House has been raised, the present session, to regu- 
late the value of ‘coin;” and Iam sure they do not mean 
todo so by a bank charter, or an act of incorporation: . 
for these are the measures the Committee of Ways and 
Means have to consider, which are separate and distinct 
from the regulation of the current coin. The incident 
here, then, does not follow the principal. 

If the States are authorized to establish banks, and issue 
paper founded ona specie basis, and thereby vitiate the 
circulating medium, by stopping payment, or over-issues, 
it does not follow that you have the right to control them, 
by substituting the same currency, which is liable to the 
same consequences, Your power, under the constitution, 
moust be perfect; and if it be the State banks you design 
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to reach in this way, which supposes an incompetency in 
the respective Legislatures to govern them, you can march 
directly up to the object, and suppress them altogether. 
But it is not the paper currency which Congress is en- 
trusted with the power of regulating; and here lies the 
error of the argument, in supposing a case which does 
not exist. 

It is the duty of Congress to collect the revenue, and 
this is the appropriate power, if any were to be found, to 
which this subject refers itself, depending, as it does, 
upon implication. And if so, it should have been confined 
to that objec, and that alone. But it is something more. 
It is a thing capable of being seen and felt; a body of in- 
dividuals invested with all the powers and privileges of an 
exclusive trading company dealing in paper, which it 
would be in the power of any one of the Statcs to sup- 
press in an individual or private company, without such 
authority. It is, moreover, capable of holding real es- 
tate to a large amount within the States, which the con- 
stitution expressly confines to special cases, and has done 
business, as appears by the last returns, to an amount up- 
wards of one hundred and twenty-seven millions of dol- 
lars, while it is alone responsible for its debts in its corpo- 
rate capacity. It is, therefore, too great a power to rest 
upon construction and implication merely. 

That the bank adds facilities to trade and commerce 
generally, and, to. a certain extent, regulates the course of 
exchange, will not be questioned: but does that justify 
Congress in erecting a broker’s shop to do what is the 
business of individual enterprise, and the natural channel 
of trade itself? 

Soa commercial company would be very convenient, 
nay, useful, for all these purposes; and it would be 
just as much within the competency of Congress to es- 
tablish one in the city of New York, Boston, or Philadel- 
phia, to trade to the East Indies, or anywhere else, under 
the idea of facilitating commerce and regulating exchanges, 
as to establish abank. Other illustrations might be fur- 
nished, were it necessary, going to show the danger of 
this power of implication, when carried beyond its natu- 
ral legitimate sphere, which may be used to raise up an 
independent power, and thus do away all the limitations 
and restraints imposed upon Congress by the constitution; 
and so we think of the bank incorporation. 

It would seem to be a safe rule of constructing the con- 
stitution, that, in all doubtful cases, where the power is 
not expressed, nor clearly necessary to execute the pur- 
pose, it is better to refrain than exercise it. If we had 
no other lights but reason to guide us in this instance, the 
previous decisions of Congress and the judiciary would /exert, not only upon the head, but every department of 

be entitled to that weight which they deserve as authority | the Government, executive, legislative, and judicial, calcu- 
for settling a constitutional question founded upon opinion ; lated to destroy the purity, virtue, and independence of 
merely. But when we have the best evidence the nature | our political institutions, that far outweigh, in our estima- 
of the case admits of, the journals of the federal conven-|tion, any supposed benefits conferred by it upon either 
tion which adopted the constitution, and since published, |the Government or the people. We are not going intoa 
we do not feel ourselves at liberty to reject it, and range | view of the principles of banking to prove what is well 
at large again over the wide field of speculative opinion | settled in political economy, that every paper dollar in 
to find out what they meant. circulation takes the place of a silver one. It is an evil 

Among various propositions submitted to the convention | existing in every State of this Union, which you proposed 
in a resolution, some of which were adopted, there-is one |to cure, not by restraining, but increasing the issues to 4 
to grant charters of incorporation generally. It has been|tenfuld degree. It is, to be sure, a prohibition against the 
argued from this, that although they did not choose to| extension of the paper of the State banks, which you come 
grant the power generally, it does not follow that they |into the market to supply, not with any additional specie 
“were unwilling for it to be used as a means in executing | capital, but with acurrency of the same character and de- 
any one of the specified powers. It seems that they were | nomination, deriving its supcriority from the value impart: 
unwilling to grant it, either for general or special pur-|ed to it by legislation, of being made receivable in all 
poses. For, it further appears that it was proposed to|debts to the Government of the United States. The banks 
grant charters of incorporation in cases where the public |of the several States paying specic, itis true, are upon the 
good may require them, and the authority of a single|same footing in this respect. But suppose, from any U0 
State may be incompetent, which they did not choose to| foreseen circumstances, such, for instance, as a run upo! 
incorporate into the constitution. Can it for a moment be |the bank for specie, which it would be unable to meet, % 
supposed that they desiguedly excluded it from among the | 

enumerated powers, with a view that it might be implied- | 





ne 
ly exercised? This would be to accuse them of a species 

of fraud, of imposition upon the people, which we are 

not willing to believe. The true secret how it came to 

be left out, is disclosed in Mr. Jefferson’s Memoirs, by a 

note made of the transactions in the convention upon the 

evidence of two of its members, which is as follows: 

*© Baldwin mentions at table the following fact: When tle 

bank bill was under discussion in the House of Represen- 

tatives, Judge Wilson came in and was standing by Bald- 

win. Baldwin reminded him of the following fact, which 

passed in the grand convention. Among the enumerated 

powers given to Congress, was one to erect corpora- 

tions. It was, on debate, struck out. Several particular 

powers were then proposed. Among others, Robert 

Morris proposed to give Congress a power to establish u 

national bank. Gouverneur Morris opposed it, observing 
that it was extremely doubtful whether the constitution 

they were framing could ever be passed at all dy the peo- 
ple of America; that to give it its best chance, however, 

they should make it as palatable as possible, and put 
nothing into it not very essential, which might raise up 
enemies; that his colleague (Robert Morris) well knew 

that ‘a bank’ was, in their State, (Pennsylvania,) the 
very watchword of party; that a bank had been the 
great bone of contention between the two parties of the 
State, from the establishment of their constitution—having 
been erected, put down, and erected again, as either par- 
ty preponderated; that, therefore, to imsert this power, 
would instantly enlist against the whole instrument the 
whole of the anti-bank party in Pennsylvania. Where. 
upon it was rejected, as was every other special power, 
except that of giving copyrights to authors, and patents 
to inventors; the general power of incorporating being 
whittled down to-this shred. Wilson agreed to the fact.” 
This, it should seem, ought to settle the question, whether 
an incorporation be a general or incidental power. 

We propose now to submit some other views against 
the expediency of renewing.the present charter of the 
Bank of the United States, in addition to what has been 
already said connected with the other branch of the sub- 
ject. The arguments relied upon in its favor seem to be 
chiefly those regarding the fiscal operation of the Govern- 
ment, the rate of exchange, and the uniformity of currency. 

Although these considerations may have had their influ- 
ence in the original creation of the charter, the reason, ina 
great measure, having ceased which brought it into exist- 
ence, does away the necessity of its continuance. There 
are, however, other paramount considerations, growing 
out of the corruptions and influences which the bank might 






































*See vol. IV, page 505, 
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ned to the Bank of England in 1797, and it became | stantly coming back upon them for payment, would always 
necessary to stop payment; how would the case then stand? | keep a constant supply of specie in circulation. Itis a little 
Why, these notes would still be receivable in payment, | curious to sce the systematic course of trade in specie car- 
and the bank continue to issue and deal in paper, while | ried on of late years by the bank through its branches, ex- 
rotected in specie payments, and demand of other banks | clusively, to the South and West. That, while the specie 
their notes in specie. We know it will be said that the | on hand has remained about stationary, the issues of notes 
charter is not founded re such a state of things, and, | have considerably increased; and the annexed table of the 
therefore, unwarranted; but it is within the range of pro-| returns for the month of December last will show the 
bability; and justice to the Government, as well as the | condition of those branches, and their ability to take up 
community, would authorize the measure to save the bank, | their notes. Since the lst of July, 1827, when, in order 
upon the maxim that ‘‘ necessilas habet non legem.” to evade the provisions of the charter requiring the notes 
So far as the fiscal operations of the Government are con- | and bills of the bank made payable on demand to be signed 
cerned, which now consists chiefly in transferring its funds | by the president, and countersigned by the principal cash- 
from one part of the country to the other, a bank, with a/|ier or treasurer, (which Congress refused to amend, so as 
capital of thirty-five millions of dollars, can scarcely be ne-| to authorize it to be done by an agent or agents,) it ap- 
cessary, after the payment of the public debt, when the | Pears that branch drafts, as they are called, but, in our 
expenditures of the Government will not require more opinion, nothing but common orders, in violation of the 
than eleven millions of dollars. It is believed the Secretary | charter, have been issued principally at those branches, to 
of the. Treasury will find no difficulty in managing its con- | the amount of 7,096,765 dollars, of which there is supposed 
cerns through the agency of the State banks, upon nearly | to be in circulation 5,029,000 dollars. During the same 
as favorable terms as it now does through the United | period, specie to the very large amount of $8,317,790 51 
States’ Bank, and less en upon different parts of Se been drawn from the same branches to the parent bank. 
the country. ‘There could always be found some one, if|These drafts or orders, instead of finding their way to 
not all, of good credit to entitle it to the confidence of the the mother bank, where they purport to be payable, 
department for the purpose; and, if not, it would be his | remain in the country where issued, and circulate as paper 
business to make them so, under the resolution of 1816, | in place of the specie thus withdrawn. They are receiva- 
by rejeating their notes. To this it is objected that you | ble in all payments to the Government, but not of indivi- 
place the execution of your laws into the power of agents | duals, unless as a matter of favor; they are neither bills 
not created by you, and therefore irresponsible. They | nor notes made payable on demand, such as the charter 
would be responsible to you in the same way that they are | describes as a circulating medium, wanting the most im- 
responsible to every body else, in the payment of their| portant essentials, the signatures of the president and 
debts; and it is supposing a want of confidence in the States | cashier; and, therefore, are properly receivable nowhere. 
who created them, that they would not do their duty in} The bank, then, to be entitled to our favor, should 
compelling them to pay specie for their notes. They, on| show, by its conduct, and the management of its affairs, 
the Gaur honk, with equal propriety, might distrust you | that it is worthy to deserve it. It may have been faithful 
in the performance of your duty, in this respect, as it re- | to the interests of the stockholders, but it should also ap- 
gards the Bank of the United States. In reasoning from | pear that its power has not been used to the oppression of 
the condition of the local banks in 1816, and the supposed} the community, nor for any improper purpose. Before, 
agency of the United States’ Bank in reducing the depre-| therefore, we could give it our sanction, were it deemed 
ciated circulating medium from one hundred and ten mil-| constitutional and expedient, it should undergo the sever- 
lions of dollars to forty-five millions within four years, is} est scrutiny by an investigating committee, with power to 
claiming too much, and such a state of things cannot be ex-| send for persons and papers. 
pected again to happen without the like causes, when the} We have seen it at the period when the president, in 
United States’ Bank would be found in the same, if not a| the discharge of his official duties, thought proper to call 
worse situation. The losses, therefore, consequent upon | the attention of Congress to the subject, instead of taking 
that period, should not be considered as applicable to the | heed and curtailing its discounts, with a view to the pro- 
present peaceful times. bable .expiration of its charter, going on extending its ac- 
The city of New York collects much the greater part of | commodations regardless of the admonition; creating new 
the revenue arising from imposts, and a draft upon that place | interests, and making new friends, relying upon its own 
would always command a premium in the South and West, | influence and the supposed strength of public opinion, to 
where the course of exchange is usually against them; and | carry it through. The directors congratulating the stock- 
in this way the holder would profit by the rate of ex-| holders at the last annual meeting upon the fidelity and 
change, whereas he is now driven to the necessity of pur- | success with which the institution had been managed, (and 
chasing of the bank a domestic bill for the purpose, which | thereupoa receiving thanks,) having done business, for 
forms so very profitable a part of its business, being’ the last year, to the amount of one hundred millions of dol- 
$16,691,129 34, as appears by the report of the last year’s | lars, we find resort had to the charter, in defiance of Con- 
monthly returns, of its condition. At what price these bills | gress; and, in the penal part of it, taking the word order 
are obtained, is best known to those who have been com-|to mean an authority, upon which have been circulated 
pelled to dealin them. They would likewise be relieved | seven millions of dollars in the shape of money, to the in- 
from that constant drain of specie which is constantly going | jury of the public, by its not being receivable, except at 
on through the branches, which are but conduits to the | the pleasure of the bank; thereby destroying to a certain 
mother bank in collecting it for transportation. If the; extent that uniformity in the currency which had been 
withdrawal of specie from the community, and supplying | claimed for it: that, according to Mr. Cheves’s report, 
its place with paper, be the uniform currency which the | within twenty-seven months after it first went into opera- 
bank was intended to produce, then has it most happily | tion, it was so badly conducted on the part of the then 
effected the purpose. The circumstance of the notes being | directors, by speculations upon the stock far beyond its 
receivable in payment to the Government, has given them | real value, and otherwise, as to have brought it within one 
a univérsality of character, and a circulation so far removed | month of a state of complete bankruptcy, with all the aid of 
from the place where issued, that they do not return for | the Government to support it, amounting to eight millions 
payment; and this operation, it is found, can be carried on | of dollars. We now find the whole amount of notes issued 
with perfect safety in the South and the West, where the |to be $40,620,211 18; one-half of which may be consi- 
excessive issue of paper appears. The notes of the local | dered’in circulation, with but $7,038,823 12 onhand. The 








banks would be confined within a small compass, and, con- | picture is here presented, to be drawn out by others. 
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We moreover view it as one of the most stupendous en- 
ioe of political power that was ever erected; capable of 
eing exerted not only against the head, but every branch 
of the Government; corrupting by its money, and awing 
by its power, the virtuous and independent action of the 
representatives of the people, in prostituting them to its 
base and sinister purposes. Whole States are liable to be 
operated upon in this way, and made to surrender their 
rinciples by the reward and temptations held out in a 
oan; in case, for instance, the question depended upon a 
renewal of its charter or not. On the other hand, we can 
well conceive that an ambitious man, happening by chance 
to get to the head of the administration, perhaps by its in- 
fluence, might make it subservient to his views in main- 
taining his position against the will of the people, by cor- 
rupting the very source itself of the elective franchise; in 
subsidizing the presses of the country; and causing branch- 
es to be established in different places, not in reference to 
the public good, but to promote his own political views, 
and the interests of the bank. It is not sufficient to say 
that this is reasoning upon a state of corruption which 
heretofore has not existed, and Congress would have it in 
its power to control at a stated period by a repeal of the 
charter; but if it be a probable consequence of the system 
itself, it is not claiming too much to suppose that it may be 
employed this way at some time or other. 

It is also a question of the gravest consideration at this 
time, not only with the American Congress, but the whole 
people, how far it is expedient to incorporate a moneyed 
institution, the stock of which is capable of being held by 
foreigners in sufficient quantity te control the whole trans- 
actions of the system. In time of war, loans beyond the 
amount which the charter authorizes, might be withheld, 
and even funds furnished the enemy of our common coun- 
try, to be used against us; and, in this way, the whole ope- 
rations of the Government be paralyzed by this influence 
abroad! Already we see the amount of eight millions and 
a half held by foreigners, nearly one-fourth of the whole 
capital stock; and, in case of renewal, there is no doubt 
but other large investments will take place! 

With these views, we are opposed to a renewal of the 
charter of the Bank of the United States; and more par- 
ticularly at this time, when two elections of representa- 
fives to Congress, under the present census, are to inter- 
yene before the expiration of the charter. 

M. ALEXANDER. 
NATHAN GAITHER. 


NEWSPAPER POSTAGE. 
Ix Szenatz, May 19, 1832. 

Mr. GRUNDY made the following report: 

The Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, to 
whom was referred the bill to repeal the postage on news- 
papers, have had the same under consideration, and report: 

That they are aware of the importance of diffusing in- 
formation throughout the community through the medium 
of the public press, and that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to promote an object so laudable and desirable, so 
far as is consistent with the successful operations of the 


Post Otfice Department, and the other great interests of 


the country; but the safety of a department, the benefi- 
cial effects of which are felt by every portion of the com- 
munity, should not be hazarded for slight causes, nor should 
the principles of justice and equity be sacrificed for the 
attainment of fancied benefits which are already enjoyed 
in a more substantial and durable form. 

The committee have deemed it their duty, in examin- 
ing the bearings and tendencies of a measure of such mag- 
nitude as that contemplated by the bill, to examine care- 
fully into the condition of the Post Office Department; and 
they are gratified to find that it is highly prosperous. 
While every State and section of the country are feeling 


Newspaper Postage. 


the benefits of the improved facilities of the mail establis). 
ments, the results, as to the financial condition of th 
department, demonstrate the ability and faithfulness with 
which it has been administered. 

From the Ist of July, 1827, to the Ist of July, 1830, the 
expenses of the department, in each year, considerably 
exceeded its revenues; making,-in the three years, an ay. 
gregate of $181,854 80 of expenditures beyond the tota| 
amount of its revenues for the same period. But, from 
the Ist of July, 1830, to the 1st of July, 1831, the reve. 
nues of the department exceeded its expenditures by 
$62,252 18; and from the Ist of July to the Ist of October, 
1831, the revenues of the department were $10,683 33 
more than its expenditures; making an aggregate dif. 
ference in favor of the department, in one year and three 
months, of $72,935 56. During this latter period, the 
progress of improvement in the mail facilities of the coun. 
oF does not appear to have been in any degree diminish. 
ed. Calculating that the same state of things would remain 
unaffected by any novel proceedings on the part of Con. 
gress, the Postmaster General has, since the Ist of Oc. 
tober last, made provision for improvements quite as 
extensive, and, it is believed, as salutary as at any former 
period. The passage of the bill would present an insur. 
mountable obstacle to their accomplishment, as will be 
shown by the subsequent part of this report. 

It must be obvious to every man of business that a 
department like that of the General Post Office, involving 
an amount of receipts and expenditures equal to two mil- 
lions of dollars per annum, cannot be advantageously 
managed without a considerable surplus revenue on hand, 
at least equal to one-quarter of a year’s revenue. On the 
1st of July, 1827, the surplus revenue on hand amounted 
to $370,633 87; and its revenues for the year ending on 
that day were $1,473,551; showing a surplus equal to 
more than one-quarter of a year’s revenue. The reve- 
nues of the department for the year ending the 1st of Oc- 
tober, 1831, were $2,052,439 64, andthe surplus revenueat 
the disposal of the department on that day was $221,078 09 
—less than one-ninth part of the revenue for the year. 

Although the prosperous condition of the department 
is such that this surplus is continually increasing, the com- 
mittee are of opinion that it would be inexpedient to im- 
pose upon the department the necessity of diminishing it 
at the present time. _ 

The bill which has passed both Houses of Congress at 
the present session, requires the establishment of 20,600 
miles of additional post routes. If the expense of trans- 
porting the mail upon these routes shall average that of 
the 110,000 miles of post routes already established, it 
will amount to $234,000 a year; but, upon the lowest 
estimate, if the mail shall not be carried more than 
once a week over any part of them, the expense, it is be- 
lieved, cannot amount to less than $100,000 a year. The 
revenues which they will yield cannot well be estimated: 
but new routes, during the first year of their operation, 
seldom produce a revenue much beyond the expenses in- 
curred by the establishment of the post offices on them, 
and other incidental charges attendant on them; and it 
must be several years before they will yield an amount 
approaching any thing near the expenditure which they 
will occasion. 

The object of the bill is, the more extensive circulation 
of newspapers. If this object shall be gained, it must, in 
the same proportion, increase the burdens of the mails: 
this will operate unjustly and oppressively upon mail con- 
tractors who have already entered into obligations, and 
made their arrangements, without reference to the new 
state of things which would be produced by the passage 
of this bill; and should it be decided by the judicial branch 
of the Government that the Postmaster General could en- 
force the fulfilment of the contracts, it would, at least, 
constitute an equitable claim on the part of the contract: 
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Newspaper Postage. 
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ors for increased compensation in proportion to the in- 
creased weight which this bill, if passed into a law, would 
give to the mails, and subject the department to a very 
increase of expenditure in renewing the contracts, 
when the present shall expire. 
The postages on newspapers and pamphlets for the 
three years ending on the Ist July, 1831, were as follows: 





For the year ending October Ist, 1829, $180,656 48 
1830, 205,098 55 
1831, 228,876 56 
On the same progressive increase, they 
will, for the current year, amount to 
upwardsof - - - : - 250,000 00 


Of this sum, not more than one-fifth arises on pamphlets; 
and if the postage on newspapers shall be abolished, it is 
probable that most of the pamphlets would assume the 
form and character of newspapers. One-half of this sum 
is retained by the postmasters on account of compensation 
for their services. If this part of their compensation shall 
be taken from them, while their labor is not only continu- 
ed, but increased, it would seem but equitable to increase 
their compensation in some other way, as an equivalent; 
for it is believed that no class of officers under the Go- 
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would give to the head of the department a discretionary 
power over the national coffers, toan extent beyond what 
ought ever to be given to an individual in a free country. 
The peearetions, it istrue, would be subject to the con- 
trol of Congress; but neither Congress, nor a committee 
of Congress, would be able, in addition to their ordinary 
duties, to investigate the minute and multifarious concerns 
of that extensive and extending department, with suffi- 
cient certainty to ascertain the exact sums required from 
year to year, to meet the public wants in mail facilities. 
It would be necessary in this, as in other departments of 
the Government, to confide principally in the representa- 
tions of its head. He would no longer have the motive 
which now stimulates him to present to the nation an an- 
nual exhibit of the economy of his department in facili- 
tating intercourse between the most distant sections of the 
country upon the strength of its own resources. The re- 
sponsibility he now feels in the management of those re- 
sources would, ina great measure, be lost. Leaning upon 
the national treasury, the necessity for rigid economy 
would gradually decline, and, ina few years, would en- 
tirely disappear. 

The sum to be appropriated for the first year might be 


vernment are worse compensated for the labor performed, | inconsiderable compared with the ability of the treasury 
than that of postmasters, If the labor should still be re-|to meet it; but the experience of this country, as well as 
quired of them without any remuneration, it is appre-|that.of all others, shows that expenses, however small in 
hended that many of the best of them would withdraw |their beginning, are continually growing; and, from the 
their services, and the more indifferent ones would attend | nature of this case, it appears perfectly evident that, ifthe 
tothe mailing and delivery of newspapers with so little| national treasury is once resorted to for the transporta- 
care that their safety would be much endangered. But/tion of newspapers, the increase of expense, from year to 
if no remuneration shall be made to postmasters in lieu of| year, will be in rapid progression. While the propriety 
the commissions which would be withdrawn by the passage of reducing the public taxes, at this time, seems to be ad- 
of this bill, yet, while the bill establishing new routes will mitted by all, the passage of this bill will produce a new 
impose upon the department an additional burden of from | and alarming expenditure, which must, at no distant peri- 
$100,000 to $254,000 per annum, the passage of this bill| od, become a serious burden to the community. 


will deprive it of the means of sustaining itself, by dimi- 
nishing its revenues more than another $100,000, and 
burden it with the expense of transporting the additional 
weight of mails which will be occasioned by the removal 
of postages on newspapers. In this state of things, the 
committee would ask, how could it be possible for the 





Newspapers cannot be transported without expense, 
and they are generally distributed by the mail at a much 
lower rate than in any other way that can be devised: the 
price fixed is much lower than the actual cost to the de- 
partment. If they were excluded from the mails, the weight 
world be so diminished as greatly to reduce the expense 


department to sustain itself? All further facilities must be|of transportation. It is the weight of the mail that sub- 
abandoned fur years, probably forever; and many that are] jects it to heavy charges for transportation; and, from the 
already in operation must be withdrawn. With the most} best estimate that can be made, the weight of the letters 
rigid and persevering economy, and with the Lest possible | transported in all the mails in the United States does not 
administration of the concerns of the department, it would, | amount to more than one-fifteenth part ofthe whole weight 


in the opinion of the committee, involve an annual ex-/of the mails; yet the postage on letters, for the year end- 





pense of at least $200,000 beyond its revenues. 


ing the 1st of October last, amounted to $1,823,563 08; 


From a careful investigation of the subject, in all its|and the postage on newspapers and pamphlets, for the 
bearings, the committee are satisfied that the provisions of same period, amounted to $228,876 56, about one-eighth 
the bill cannot be sustained without 22 annual appropria-| part of the sum for fifteen times the weight. 


tion from the treasury; and that appropriation must be | 


increased from year to year: for the increase of newspa- 
per postage is greater than that of letter postage in a du- 
plicate ratio, and the increase of the weight of newspaper 
mails, even while subject to postage, is to the increase of 
the weight of letter mails about as thirty to one. It must, 
then, be obvious that, if the revenues arising on letter 
postage are not sufficient to defray the expense of trans- 
porting both the letters and newspapers which are con- 
veyed in the mails, the deficiency will continue to increase 
in proportion as the weight of the mails and the extent of 
their transportation shall increase. ‘The measure would, 
probably, in a few years, become seriously burdensome to 
the treasury, and might prove the foundation for a pretext, 
at no distant day, for imposing a tax on newspapers, as an 
equivalent for the expense of their transportation—a mea- 
sure which, at this time, would meet the decided disap- 
probation of the whole community. 

The inevitable consequence of passing this bill would 


be, a resort to the treasury for the transportation of news- 


papers. To sucha resort, there are many, and, in the 


opinion of the committee, very weighty objections. It 








‘The postage on newspapers is not a tax: it has no more 
the nature of a tax than the freight paid on merchandise. 
It is money paid for a fair and full equivalent, in service 
rendered, and paid by the persons for whose benefit, and 
by whose voluntary consent, the service is performed. 
The law does not require newspapers to be distributed by 
mail; it only extends to their proprietors that privilege, 
when it becomes their interest to avail themselves of it, in 
preference to other more uncertain and expensive modes. 
The sum paid is less than the real cost to the department, 
and there does not appear any sufficient reason why the 
public should pay for transporting printers’ articles of 
merchandise to a distant market, more than the produc. 
tions of other kinds of industry. In all cases the expense 
must be defrayed, either by a tax on the community at 
large, or by the persons for whom the service is perform- 
ed; and the committee cannot perceive a more equitable 
way than for each one to pay for the service actually ren- 
dered to himself for his own benefit, and by his own order. 

From whatever source the revenue to be applied to that 
object shail be derived, yet it is drawn from the people; 
and if the bill shall pass, it will, in fact, impose a tax on 
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the people for the transportation of newspapers. The 
greatest benefit from this tax will accrue to him who re- 
ceives the greatest number of distant newspapers. ‘The 
operation, then, will not be in favor of the laboring com- 
munity: the industrious and useful farmer and mechanic 
generally contents himself with one or two weekly papers, 
while his more wealthy neighbor is able to indulge him- 
self with as many every day. The measure will, there- 
fore, operate as a tax for the benefit of the wealthy, at the 
expense of his more industrious and mote useful neighbor. 
The committee do not perceive the justice of taxing that 
portion of the community who read the fewest newspa- 
pers, for the benefit of those who read most. 

The effect it will have upon the newspaper establish- 
ments of the country, and indeed upon the political cha- 
racter of the nation, is asubject worthy of deep consider- 
ation. There is a prevailing curiosity in the interior to 
see and read the papers which are published in large 
cities, and to learn the news and rumors which are circu- 
lated there. If these papers shall be transported with- 
out expense, it is believed that they will be generally 
preferred, although all the useful intelligence they con- 
tain is now circulated, with a few days’ delay, through the 
medium of the local prints. The city editors, by fixing! 
agents in the different towns and villages to receive and 
circulate their papers, will depress, and eventually sup- 
plant, the smaller establishments. 

A monopoly of influence in the large cities, whose politi- 
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The settled and accustomed practice of the Government 
should not be changed, without strong reasons, presenting 
certain and great advantages. The committee cannot 
discover such reasons for the change proposed in the bill. 
The Post Office establishment, upon its present basis, has 
existed from the commencement of the Government, and 
is producing the most happy effects. Its affairs are ad. 
ministered with great ability and faithfulness. 

The frequency and celerity of the mails, in their pra 
sent improved state, are bringing distant parts near to 
each other, in point of social intercourse, by which the 
bonds of the Union are strengthened, private friendships 
are gratified, commercial transactions are facilitated, and 
political intelligence is circulated to a degree beyond all 
former example. 

The committee have inquired of the Postmaster Gene. 
ral relative to some of the leading improvements in the 
mail establishments since the commencement of his ad. 
ministration. His answer is appended, and presented as 
a part of this report. Many of the most important of 
these improvements are of a recent date. If this bill 
shall pass, improvements like these will beat an end. The 
decline must be as rapid as their progress has been, and 
their advantages, in future, the country must forego; and 
for no other benefit than that of having newspapers trans. 
ported at the public expense. 

The committee, upon a full view of the whole subject, 
are of opinion that it would be highly inexpedient to pass 


cal atmosphere is not always most congenial to a spirit of | the bill, and, therefore, recommend its indefinite post- 


independence, will be the consequence. 
that manliness ofspirit, which has always characterized the 
great body ofthe common people of our country, and which 
constitutes the safeguard of our liberties, will gradually 
decline, and the loss consequent upon such a state of things 
cannot be recompensed by any savings of postage on news- 
papers. A concentration of political power in the hands 
of a few individuals, is, of all things, most tobe dreaded 
in arepublic. It is, of itself, an aristocracy more potent 
and dangerous than any other; and nothing will tend so 
effectually to prevent it, as the sustaining of the news- 
paper establishments in the different towns and villages 
throughout the country. 

It is imagined by some that the Post Office Department 
is at present a charge upon the Treasury of the United 
States. So far from this being the fact, were an account 
opened between this department and the Government, 
the latter would be found largely indebted at the end of 
each year. The Treasury of the United States has, at all 
times, supplied annually the amount necessary to defray 
the expenses incurred in the General Post Office itself. 
These consist of the salaries of the Postmuster General, 
assistants, clerks, and messengers, which are annually about 
$51,100; watchmen, laborers, &c., $1,640; contingent 
expenses, $7,500; making an aggregate of $60,240. To 
thissum should be added about $7,000 for extra clerk hire 
in each year, making, in tle whole, $67,240; and the fact 
that a greater amount was appropriated, at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, for extra clerk hire, argues nothing 
against the correctness of this estimate, because that ap- 
propriation included the arrearages for extra clerk hire 
for the three preceding years. It may, then, be safely 
taken for granted that this department does not draw from 
the Treasury of the United States the sum of $70,000 per 
annum. Against this sum advanced by the treasury, from 
the best calculation that the committee have been able to 
make, there are annually transported by mail, free of 
postage, from and to the Executive Departments of the 
Government, (exclusive of the Post Office Department, 


That freedom, | 


ponement. 


Post Orrict DerartMeEnt, 
May 17, 1832. 

Srr: In aftiswer to your letter of the 16th instant, I 
have the honor to transmit the following statement: 

Among the improvements made in mail facilities within 
the last three years, are the following: 

Such increased expedition is given to the main Eastern 
mail, that it runs from Washington city to Boston in 12 
hours less time than it has ever done before; and from 
Boston, it arrives at Washington in 11 hours less time 
than at any former period. 

The mail from New York now arrives in Washington 
city in 32 hours, 225 miles; and from Philadelphia, 135 
miles, in 17 hoyrs. The first of these was, until within 
the last month, never less than 42 hours; and tlie last 
never less than 21 hours. 

The mails from Philadelphia, via Lancaster, Harris- 
| burg, and Bedford, to Pittsburg; and from Philadelphia, 
via Reading, Harrsburg, and Alexandria, to Pittsburg, 
are now carried through in less than three days. Neither 
of these mails was, till lately, ever carried through in 
less than three and a half days. On both of these routes, 
there are also extra lines of mail coaches established. 

The mail which was forme:ly transported to Detroit but 
three times a week, is now transported daily in four-horse 
| post coaches, and with such increased expedition, that it 
| now runs from Washington city to Detroit in nearly three 
days less time than at any former period. 

Daily lines of mail coaches have been established be- 
tween Wheeling, on the Ohio river, and Ashtabula and 
Fairport, on Lake Erie, where the mail was formerly car- 
ried but three times a week, and such increased expedi- 
tion given to the whole asto gain an entire day in the 
time of transportation. 

All the connecting routes between Washington city and 





)| Buffalo, N. Y., via Harrisburg, Northumberland, and 


to and from members, and the officers of the two Houses} Williamsport, Pa., are so expedited as to run through in 
of Congress, letters, papers, and documents, which, if| nearly two days less time than formerly. 


charged for at the legal rates of postage, would exceed 
$500,000. So that the idea that this department is a 
charge upon the treasury, is wholly erroneous. 


| The line of stages connecting Philadelphia and Dela 


ware with the eastern shore of Mayland and Virginia, 
has been inereased from a bi-weekly to a tri-weekly line 
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‘purposes. In the autumn of 1829, a 
aes steamboat line was established between Mobile and New 
rgh, Pa.,| Orleans; and from the Ist of January, 1830, a line of 
’ four horse post coaches was established, three times a 
week, between Fort Mitchell and Mobile, Ala., 270 miles, 
gy ae with such increased expedition as to perfect a tri- 
c n city and} weekly line by coaches and steamboats, in 15 days each 
ag om pt 7 “ag weg of 511 miles, | way, between Washington and New Orleans. From the 
in four days, by daily lines of four horse post coaches. | 1st of January, 1831, an increased expedition was given 
was e in less x days. |to this mail, so as to run through from the seat of Govern- 
The same increased expedition is given to Frankfort and|ment to New Orleans in 12 days. Within the last six 
Louisville, in Kentucky. There is also an extra mail be-| months, four additional trips a week have been established 
tween Baltimore and Wheeling. on the whole route between Macon, Ga. and New Orleans, 
The mail which was but tri-weekly, is now transported |637 miles, thus constituting the whole route daily be- 
daily in four horse post coaches, between Cincinnatti, O., |tween the Atlantic cities and New Orleans, and an 
and Georgetown, Ky., 72 miles, and with such increased }expedition, as foliows: From New Orleans to Washington 
expedition as to ran through each way in 12 hours. -It|city, 11 days and 18 hours; to Baltimore, 12 days and 2 
was formerly 14 hours. . hours; to Philadelphia, 12 days and 13 hours; te New 
Lines of post coaches have been recently established | York, 13 ‘days and 5 hours; to Boston, 14 days and 18 
between Columbus, O., and Indianapolis, Ind., Cincin-}hours. 
nati and Indianapolis, and between Frankfort, Ky. and| A line of four horse stages formerly ran twice a week 
Indianapolis, where only horse mails had before been|between Washington city and Fauquier c. h., Va., 50 
carried. miles; in lieu of which, there has been established a daily 
A bi-weekly line of four horse post coaches has been |line of four horse post coaches from Washington, by Char- 
established between Terre Haute, on the Wabash, and |lottesville, Va. to Lynchburg, 200 miles; and a tri-weekly 
Lafayette, Ind. line of four horse post coaches from Lynchburg, by’ Dan- 
A line of stages has been established from Fayette, | ville, to Salem, N.C., and toLexington, N. C.; also, aline 
Mo., to Indépendence, in the western part of that State. [of stages which ran twice a week from Fredericksburg, 
An increased expedition has been given to the tri-|Va., Halifax c, h., Milton, N. C., Lexington, Salisbury, 
weekly line of post coaches between Louisville, Ky., and} Yorkc. h., &. C., to Powelton, Ga., is improved to a tri- 
St. Louis, Mo., by which an entire day is gained. weekly line of four horse post coaches, connecting with 
The mail has been so improved between Louisville, Ky. |the Lynchburg line above at Lexington, and extended 
and Nashville, Tenn., as to run daily in four horse ess from Washington, G:., to ee with an increased 
coaches, and through in less than two days, by which| expedition, which gives three days time on the whole 
means a daily mail route is a between Washington | route of 600 miles from Fredericksburg, and 657 miles 
city and Nashville, and in four days less than formerly. | from Washington city. 
The route from Frankfort and Lexington, Ky., to-Glas-} A steamboat mail was formerly carried twice a week 
gow, has been extended to Nashville, Tenn., thus giving| between Baltimore and Norfolk, V., and a line of 
a triweekly line of four horse post coaches betweenj|ran twice a week, 78 miles, between Norfolk and Eden- 
Frankfort and Nashville, and with an increased expedisien!ten. N.C. There has, in improvement of this arange- 
of half aday. ment, been 3: increase to three trips a week each way 
The route from Lexington, Ky., by Cumberland Gap, | between Baltimore and Norfolk, 200 miles, by steamboat, 
to Bean’s Station, Tenn., has been increased from ajand a tri-weekly line of four horse post coaches establish- 
weekly to a tri-weekly line of post coaches, and so ex-jed between Norfolk and Edenton, 78 miles; tri-weekly 
pedited as to run through in two days’ less time than for-|steamboat mails between Edenton and Plymouth, 22 
merly, : miles; tri-weekly four horse post coaches between Ply- 
A line of four horse post coaches has been established} mouth and Wilmington, 169 miles; tri-weekly steamboat 
to man three times a-week between Catlettsburgh, Ky. |mails between Wilmington and Smithville, 29 miles, and. 
and Lexington, 128 miles. a tri-weekly line of coe horse post coaches between 
A Iine-of four horse post coaches, to run three times a/Smithville and Georgetown, S. C., 102 miles, where it 
week, has been established between Nashville, Tenn. andjconnects with the great Southern mail for Charleston; 
Memphis, on the Mississippi river; also, between Hunts-|making, together, a complete line of steamboats and four 
ville, Ala., via Florence and Memphis. horse post coaches the whole distance of 660 miles, three 
A line of stages has been established to run three times }times a week each way, and with an expedition equal to 
a week between Tuscumbia, Ala., and Natchez, via Jack-|that of the great Southern mail, performing the entire trip 
son, Mi., thus constituting a regular stage connexion }from Baltimore to Charleston in 5 days and 1 hour. 
between the northwestern States, through the seats of| A line of two-horse stages between Warrenton, N. C. 
Government of Tennessee and Mississippi, to Natchez, on |and Danville, Va., 92 miles, has been improved to a line 
the Mississippi river. of four-horse post coaches, to run three times a week each 
A line of four horse post coaches has been established | way. 
torun twice'a week betweem Huntsville and Tuscalodsa,| A line of post coaches, three times a week, has been 
Ala, . established between Warrenton, N. C. and Winton, via 
A line of stages, twice a week, has been established | Halifax and Murfreesboro’, 82 miles. 
between Montgomery, via Selma and ‘Tuscaloosa, Ala.| In lieu of a weekly mail in two-horse stages, there has 
This, with the preeeding route, forms a stage connexion | been established a four-horse post coach line, twice a week, 
between the seats of Government in Georgia and Alaba-|Letween Salem, N. C. and Shown’s ys roads, Tenn., 117 
ma, and Tennessee and Alabama. miles; and the weekly. route from Shown’s 44 roads to 
The only rewujar and certain mail communication between | Knoxville, 135 miles, has been improved so as to run twiee 
this place and New Orleans, was formerly by way of Ten-|a week'in coaches. ‘This, with the foregoing improve- 
nesgee, three times a week, through in 22 days. Ayabor-|ments, perfects a line of post coaches on the whole line 
Vou. VUL—w 
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from Norfolk, Va. via Murfreesboro’, N. C., Halifax, War- 
renton, Greensboro’, Salem, 
ville, Tenn., 350 miles, twice a week. 

A line of four horse post coaches, twice a week, has 
been established from Salem, N. C., via Statesville, Mor- 
gantown, and Rutherfordton, to Greenville, §. C., 196 
miles; and the weekly line of post coaches has been im-. 
proved to twice a week, from Greenville, 8. C., by Pick- 
ensville, Pendleton, and Abbeville, to Au Ga., 146 
miles, thus constituting a bi-weekly line coaches 
from Salem, N. C., through the gold region in that State, 
and through the upper part of South Carolina, to Augus- 
to, Ga., 342 miles. 

A line of post coaches has been established, twice a 
week, between Lincolnton, N. C., and Greenville, 8. C., 
via Spartanburg, 88 miles, in four-horse post coaches. 

A line of post coaches has been established between 
Edgefield court house, 8. C., and Abbeville court house, 
twice a week. 

The tri-weekly route between Camden, 8. C., and 
Charleston, has been improved to run six times a week, 
and so to alternate as to run three trips by way of Sump- 
terville, and three by Statesville, 120 miles. 

The tri-weekly line between Columbia, 8. C., and 
Charleston, 110 miles, has been improved to a daily line of 
four-horse post coaches. 

The route from Charleston, S. C. to Augusta, Ga., 145 
tiles, has been improved from a tri-weekly toa daily line 
of fdur-horse post coaches. ‘ 

‘The route: from Savannah, Ga., to Augusta, has been 
improved from a tri-weekly line of two-horse stages to a 
daily line of four-horse post coaches, 120 miles, 

The route from Savannah to Macon, Ga., which was but 
once a week, has been established to run twice a week in 
four-horse post coaches. 

The route from Milledgeville, Ga., to Tallahasse, Flo- 
rida, 266 miles, which ran but once a week, has been di- 
rected to run twice a week in post coaches. 

A line of stages has been established from Macon, Ga., 
by Forsyth and Thomaston, to Columbus, 105 miles. 

A line of post coaches has been established from the 
mouth of St. John’s river to St. Augustine, in East Florida. 

The route between Richmond, Va., and Charlottesville, 
which was but tri-weekly, has been improved toa daily 
line of four horse post coaches; and the whole route from 
Fredericksburg, Va., by Charlottesville, Staunton, Lew- 
isburg, and Guyandotte, to Catlettsburgh, Ky., 359.miles, 
has been improved from a tri-weekly to a daily line of 
four-horse post coaches. A daily steamboat mail has also 
been established to connect with this line at Guyandotte, 
thence, down the Ohio river, by Maysville, Cincinnati, O., 
to Louisville, Ky. These improvements constitute a daily 
line of four horse post. coaches and steamboats, on the 
whole of the lines from Washington city, and from Rich- 
mond, Va., to Cincinnati, O., and Louisville, Ky., and 
with the route from Charlottesville to Lynchburg, a daily 
line between Richmond and Lynchburgh, Va. 

A daily line of four horse post coaches has been esta- 
blished between Bedford and Washington, Pa., thus com- 
oe a direct daily route from Philadelphia, via Lancas. 
ter and Wheeling, to Cincinnati and to Louisville. 

A tri-weekly line of four horse post coaches has been 
established between Washington city and Winchester, via 
Leesburg, 70 miles; and from Winchester, Va., by Rom- 


and Wilkesboro’, to Knox- |: 
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ney, Cumberland, Md., Bedford, Pa., to Hollidaysburg, 

5 cting a direct connexion, by post 

of Tennessee the whole valley of Shenan. 
with all the town in the interior of Pennsylvania and 
the western regions of New York. 

‘The stage route from Watertown to Ogdensburg, N. 
Y., 65 miles, which was tri-weekly, has been improved to 

times a week. wig 

The tti-weekly stage route between De Kalb and Fort 
Covington, N. ¥., 63 miles, has been improved to six 
times a week. 

The Long Island route from New York to East 
Hampton, N. Y., 122 miles, in post coaches, has been im. 
proved from twice to three times a week. 

A line of post coaches three times a week has been es. 
tablished between Ithaca and Hamm rt, N. Y. 

The tri-weekly line has been improved toa daily line of 
four horse post coaches from Newburgh, N. Y., by Owe. 
go, Bath, Geneseo, and Avon, to Rochester, 300 miles. 

From Clarkson to Middleburg, N. Fu 37 tiles, tri- 
weekly mail has been improved to a daily line of four. 
horse post coaches. 

An additional daily express line of 
established between Albany and B N, ¥., 296 miles, 
to run through each way in two days and eight hours. 

An. additional line of mails has been established three 
times a week between Albany and White Hall, N. Y., 72 
miles, to expedite and fecilitate the mail communications 
between New York and Quebec, via Albany. 

The tri-weekly line between Boston, Mass., and Keene, 
N. H. 85 miles, has been improved to a daily line of six 
horse post coaches. 

The route from Haverhill, N. H. to Derby line, Vt., the 
point of entrance into Canada, for Quebec, 71 miles, has 
been improved to a tri-weekly line of post coaches. 

An itional weekly line of post coaches has been es- 
tablished between Conway and Littleton, Me., 58 miles. 

An additional weekly line of post coaches has been es- 
tablished between Au and Bethel, Me., 67 miles. 

The tri-weekly line between New Bedford, Mass., and 
Newport, R. L., 50 miles, has been improved to a daily 
line of post coaches. ; 

The route from Philadelphia, by Reading, to Pottsville, 
formerly run but three times a week, is now run twice a 
day, in four herse post coaches, 88 miles; and a daily line 
of post coaches is established between Pottsville and 
~oer Chunk, 29 miles, where no mail was formerly car- 
ried. 

A tri-weekly line of four horse coaches has been 
established between Detroit and Niles, Michigan Territo- 
ry, 195 miles. 

The foregoing includes but a part of the improvements 
made within the last three years. Many others, and toa 
considerable extent, have been made, which would require 
more time to enumerate than can now be given to the sub- 
ject. The above, however, embraces the improvements 
on most of the leading routes, and, it is presumed, will 
meet the object of your inquiry. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully sir, your ob¢- 
dient servant, 

W. T. BARRY. 

Hon. Ferrx Grunpy, 

Chairman of the Committee on Post Offices and Pos! 

Roads, United States’ Senate. 
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AN ACT to authorize the State of Illinois to sell 
twenty thousand acres of the saline lands in said State. 


Be it enacled by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the U. States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the State of Illinois be and is authorized and empowered 
to sell and dispose of twenty thousand acres [in addition 
to the thirty thousand acres heretofore authorized to be 
sold] of the lands granted to said State for the use and 
support of the salt works, known by the name of the 
* Ohio Saline,” in the county of Gallatin, in said State ; 
the said twenty thousand acres of land to be selected and 
sold, and the proceeds thereof applied in such manner as 
the General Assembly of Illinois have directed, or here- 
after may direct. 

ANDREW STEVENSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
JOHN C. CALHOUN, 
Vice President of the United States. 
Approved: Jan. 19, 1832. 
ANDREW JACKSON, 





AN ACT supplementary to an Act to grant pre-emp- 
tion rights to settlers on Public Lands. 

Be it enacted, &c. That, from and after the passage of 
this act, all persons who have purchased under an act, 
entitled ** An actto grant pre-emption rights to settlers 
on the public lands,” approved the 29th of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty, may assign and trans- 
fer their certificates of purchase, or final receipts, and 
patents may issue In the name of such assignee, any thing 
in the act aforesaid to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Approved: Jan. 23, 1832. 

> 





AN ACT to direct the manner of issuing patents on con- 
firmed land claims in the Territory of Florida. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
rhat all patents that are, or may be, by law, directed to 
be issued on private land claims, confirmed by the Com- 
missioners of private land claims, and by the several acts 
of Congress approving their reports, and confirming the 
titles to lands in the Territory of Florida, shall be, and 
they are hereby, required to be issued to the con- 
firmees, or to the assignee, or present owner, where 
the land has been sold or transferred since the confirm- 
ation of the title; and it shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, upon the production 
of satisfactory proof of the death of the confirmee, or up- 
on the production of a regular chain of title from the con- 
firmee, to cause the patent to be issued to the heirs and 
legal representatives, or to the assignees of the confirmee, 
as the case may be. 

Approved: January 23, 1832 

Vout. VULI—A 
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PASSED AT THE FIRST SESSION, WHICH WAS BEGUN AND HELD AT THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, IN 
COLUMBIA, ON MONDAY, THE FIFTH DAY OF DECEMBER, ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED 
ENDING ON THE SIXTEENTH DAY OF JULY, ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED 
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THE DISTRICT OF 
AND THIRTY-ONE, AND 
AND THIRTY-TWO. 


AN ACT toalter the time of holding the Spring term of 
the Circuit Court of the United States for the Southern 
District of New York. 

Be it enacted, &c. That, from and after the first day of 
March next, a term of the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the Southern district of New York shall com- 
mence and be held at the place fixed by law for holding 
said Court, on the first Monday of April, in each and 
every year; and that, from and after said first day of 
March, the term of said Court, now required by law to 
be held on the last Monday in May in each year, shall be 
abolished. 

Approved: February 10, 1832. 

AN ACT to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
compromise the claim of the United States on the Com- 
mercial Bank of Lake Erie. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he hereby is, authorized to compromise and 
finally settle the claim of the United States on the Com- 
mercial Bank of Lake Erie, on such terms as he may 
deem most conducive to the best interests of the United 
States. 

Approved: February 10, 1832. 

AN ACT to provide for the payment of arrearages in the 
Naval service, chargeable to the enumerated contin. 
gent prior to the first day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-two. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the sum of eighty thousand 
dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to be applied, under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Navy, in the payment of arrearages connected with the 
Naval service, and chargeable to the contingent enume- 
rated prior to January the first, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-two, and which have been, or may 
be, approved and passed by the proper accounting 
officers. 

Approved: February 24, 1832. 

AN ACT making appropriations for the Revolutionary 
and other Pensioners of the United States, for the year 
1832. 

Be it enacted, &c. ‘That the following sums be appro- 
priated for the pensioners of the United States, for the 
year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two: 

For the Revolutionary pensioners, nine hundred and 
eighty-seven thousand five hundred and four dollars. 

For the invalid pensioners, in addition to the sum of 
one hundred and forty thousand five hundred and thirty- 
two dollars in the Treasury, one hundred and sixty-five 
thousand and thirty-nine dollars 
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For pensions to widows and orphans, three thousand 
dollars. 


Approved: February 24, 1832. 


ANJACT making appropriations for Fortifications, for the 
year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums be, and 
they are hereby, appropriated for fortifications, for the 
year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, viz: 

For the preservation of Castle Island, and repair of 
Fort Independence, twenty thousand dollars. 

For the preservation of George’s Island, nine thousand 
dollars. 

For Fort Adams, Newport Harbor, one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the completion of Fort Hamilton, New York, ten 
thousand dollars. 

For repairing Fort Columbus and Castle Williams, N. 
York, fifty thousand dollars. 

For arrearages incurred in the preservation of the Pea 
Patch Island, two thousand dollars. 

For Fort Monroe, Virginia, seventy-two thousand dol- 
lars. 

For Fort Calhoun, Virginia, eighty thousand dollars. 

For the completion of Fort Macon, North Carolina, 
thirty thousand dollars. 

For the completion of the Fort on Oak Island, North 
Carolina, seven thousand dollars. 

For the Fort on Cockspur Island, Georgia, forty-six 
thousand dollars. 

For fortifications at Charleston, thirty thousand dol- 
lars. 

For fortifications at Pensacola, one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

For a Fort at Mobile Point, eighty-seven thousand two 
hundred dollars. 

For contingencies of fortifications, ten thousand dollars. 

Approved: Feb. 24, 1832. 


AN ACT making appropriations for the Naval service, for 
the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums be appro- 
priated for the naval service, for the year one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-two, viz ; 

For pay and subsistence of the officers of the navy, and 
the pay of seamen, one million four hundred and nine 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-seven dollars, 

For pay of superintendents, naval constructors, and all 
the civil establishments at the several yards, fifty-eight 
thousand five hundred and thirty dollars. 

For provisions, four hundred and twenty-nine thousand 
one hundred and seventy-five dollars. 

For repairs of vessels in ordinary, and the repairs and 
wear and tear of vessels in commission, five hundred and 
thirty thousand six hundred and eighty-two dollars. 

For medicines and surgical instruments, hospital stores, 
and other expenses on account of the sick, twenty-five 
thousand dollars, 

For improvements and necessary repairs of navy yards, 
viz: 

For the navy yard at Portsmouth, forty-one thousand 
one hundred and thirty-four dollars. 

For the navy yard at Boston, eighty-five thousand dol- 
lars. 

For the navy yard at New York, seventy-two thousand 
dollars. 

For the navy yard at Philadelphia, ten thousand six 
hundred and eighty-eight dollars. 

For the navy yard at Washington, forty-two thousand 
dollars. 

For the navy yard at Norfolk, one hundred and twen- 
ty thousand nine bundred and twenty-three dollars 


For the navy yard at Pensacola, twenty-five thousand 
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eight hundred and fifty‘dollars, 

: For ordnance and ordnance stores, ten thousand do] 
ars. 

For defraying expenses that may accrue for the fol 
lowing purposes, viz : For freight and transportation o/ 
materials and stores of every description: for wharfige 
and dockage, sterage and rent, travelling expenses o/ 
officers, and transportation of seamen, house rent, cham 
ber money, and fuel and candles to officers, other thay 
those attached to navy yards and stations, and for officers 
in sick quarters, where there is no hospital, and for ‘i. 
neral expenses ; for commissions, clerk hire, and office 
rent, stationary, and fuel to navy agents; for premiums 
and incidental expenses of recruiting ; for apprehending 
deserters; for compensation to judge advocates; for per 
diem allowances for persons attending courts martial and 
courts of inquiry, and for officers engaged in extra ser- 
vice beyond the limits of their stations ; for printing and 
stationary of every description, and for books, maps, 
charts, and mathematical and nautical instruments, cliro. 
nometers, models, and drawings ; for purchase and re. 
pair of steam and fire engines, and for machinery; for pur. 
chase and maintenance of oxen and horses,and for carts, tin. 
ber wheels, and workmen’s tools of every description 
for postage of letters on public service ; for pilotage, fir 
cabin furniture of vessels in commission, and for furniture 
of officers’ houses at navy yards; for taxes on navy yards 
and public property ; for assistance rendered to vessels 
in distress; for incidental labor at navy yards, not appli- 
cable to any other appropriation ; for coal and other tuel 
for forges, foundries, and steam engines; for candles, oil, 
and fuel, for vessels in commission and in ordinary ; tor 
repairs and building of magazines and powder houses; 
for preparing moulds for ships to be built, and for no 
other object or purpose whatsoever, two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses for objects not hereinbefore 
enumerated, five thousand dollars, 

For the pay of the officers and non-commissioned off- 
cers and privates, and for subsistence of the officers of 
the marine corps, one hundred and eleven thousand five 
hundred and sixty-three dollars. 

For subsistence for non-commissioned officers, musi- 
cians, and privates, and washerwomen serving on sliore, 
eighteen thousand four hundred and thirty-nine dollars. | 

For clothing, twenty-eight thousand seven hundred 
and sixty-five dollars. 

For fue}, nine thousand and ninety-cight dollars. 

For contingent expenses, fourteen thousand dollars. 

For military stores, two thousand dollars. 

For medicines, hospital stores,and surgical instruments, 
two thousand three hundred and sixty nine dollars. 

Approved: Feb. 24, 1832, 


AN ACT for the adjustment and settlement of the claim 
of the State of South Carolina against the United 
States. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officers 
of the Treasury be, and they are hereby, authorized and 
directed to liquidate and settle the claim of the State ol 
South Carolina against the United States for interest upon 
money actually expended by her for military stores for 
the use and benefit of the United States, and on account 
of her militia, whilst in the service of the United States, 
during the late war with Great Britain; the money so ex- 
pended having been drawn by the State from a fund upon 
which she was then receiving interest. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, Tirat, in ascertain 
ing the amount of interest to be paid, as aforesaid, to the 
State of South Carolina, interest shall be computed upon 
sums expended by the State for the use and benefit of 
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the United States as aforesaid, and which have been, or 
shall be, repaid to South Carolina by the United States. 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the following 
claims of the State of South Carolina against the United 
States, which have been heretofore disallowed, in conse- 
quence of their not coming within the regulations of 
the Government, shall be adjusted and settled, that is to 


‘st The cost of certain cannon-balls purchased or 
procured by the said State for her military defence du- 
ring the late war, and rejected by the inspecting officers 
of the United States, in consequence of their not being 
conformable to the standard fixed by the Department of 
War: Provided, That the balls so rejected shall belong 
to the United States. 

2d. The amount paid by the State of South Carolina 
for the transportation of stores, and of her troops, in the 
service of the United States, as aforesaid, or recognized 
by them as having been called out for that purpose, over 
and above the number of wagons allowed to each regi- 
ment in the army of the United States. 

3d. he pay or compensation allowed by the said 
State tothe Paymaster and Commissary General, and 
other staff officers, whilst they were, respectively, em- 
ployed in making or superintending disbursements for 
the militia in the service of the United States, as afore- 
said. 

4th. The sum of seven thousand five hundred dollars, 
for blankets purchased by the State for the use of a por- 
tion of her militia whilst in the service of the United 
States. 

5th. The value of the present contract price of the 
muskets purchased or procured by the State of South 
Carolina for her militia, during the late war, when in the 
service of the United States: Provided, Vhat the said 
muskets shall become the property of the United States: 
And provided also, That any part of the said amount may 
be received in arms at the present contract price. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the several 
items hereby allowed, and the amount of interest, as 
aforesaid, shall, when ascertained, be paid out of any mo- 
ney in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: March 22, 1832. 

\N ACT to amend the several Acts establishing a terri- 
torial Government in Florida. 

Beit enacted, &c. ‘That there shall be elected one 
member of the Legislative Council in the Territory of 
Florida, from the counties of Madison and Hamilton; and 
one from the county of Walton, in said Territory. 

Approved: March 22, 1832. 





\N ACT explanatory ofthe act, entitled ‘‘An act for the 
relief of the officers and soldiers of the Virginia Line 
and Navy, and of the Continental Army, during the Re- 
volutionary war,” approved thirtieth of May, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty. 


Be it enacted, &%c. That the provisions of the act, enti- 
(led **An act for the relief of certain officers and soldiers 
of the Virginia Line and Navy,and of the Continental Ar- 
my, during the Revolutionary war,” approved thirtieth of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, shall not be 
construed to extend to any Land Warrants heretofore is- 
sued, which have been located, surveyed, or patented,on 
the lands reserved and set apart for the satisfaction of the 
Military Bounty Lands, due to the officers and soldiers of 
the Virginia Line upon Continental establishment, or for 
the satisfaction of the officers and soldiers of the Conti- 
nental Army. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the provisions 
of the third section of the act, entitled ‘‘An act to ex- 
tend the time for locating Virginia Military Land War- 
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rants, and returning surveys thereon to the Land Office,” 
approved twentieth May,one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-six, be,and the same is hereby, continued in force 
for seven years, from and after the first day of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-two; and the proprie- 
tors of any location, survey, or patent, contemplated by 
the aforesaid section, may avail themselves of the provi- 
sions of the said section in the cases therein enumerated. 
Approved: March 31, 1832. 


AN ACT to add a part of the Southern tothe Northern 
District of Alabama. 


Be it enacted, &e. That all that part of the country ly- 
ing within the limits of Alabama,and now in the occupan- 
cy of the Cherokee and Chickasaw tribes of Indians, shall 
be added to, and constitute a part of, the Northern Judi- 
cial District of Alabama, instead of the Southern District 
of said State, as now arranged. 

Approved: March 31, 1832. 


AN ACT making appropriations for the support of the 
Army, for the year one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-two. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums be,and the 
same are hereby, appropriated for the support of the ar- 
my, for the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
two, viz: 

For pay ofthe army and subsistence of officers, one 
million one hundred and twenty-two thousand one hun- 
dred and forty-six dollars. 

For arrearages in the Pay Department, fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

For forage of officers, forty-eight thousand four hun- 
dred and twenty-seven dollars. 

For clothing for servants of officers, twenty-two thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty dollars. 

For subsistence, exclusive of that of officers, in addition 
to an unexpended balance of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, two hundred and forty-five thousand dollars. 

For clothing of the army, camp equipage, cooking 
utensils,and hospital furniture,in addition to materials and 
clothing on hand, amounting to thirty-five thousand dol- 
lars, one hundred and seventy-nine thousand six hundred 
and thirty-two dollars. 

For medical and hospital department, twenty thousand 
dollars, in addition to an unexpended balance of eight 
thousand dollars. 

For various expenses of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, viz: For fuel, forage, straw, stationary, blanks, re- 
pairing officers’ quarters, barracks, storehouses, and hos- 
pitals; for erecting temporary cantonments and gun- 
houses; for rent of quarters, storehouses, and land; for 
postage of letters on public service; for expenses of 
courts martial,including compensation of judge advocates, 
members, and witnesses; for extra pay to soldiers employ- 
ed on extra labor, under the acts of March 2d, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and nineteen; and for expenses of 
expresses, escorts to paymasters, and other contingencies 
to Quartermaster’s Department, two hundred and twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars. 

For transportation of officers’ baggage, and allowance 
for travel in lieu of transportation, and for per diem al- 
lowance to officers on topographical duty, fifty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

For transportation of clothing, subsistence, ordnance, 
and of lead from the mines, and for transportation of the 
army, and funds for pay of the army, including the seve- 
ral contingencies and items of expenditure at the several 
stations and garrisons, usually estimated under the head 
of transportation of the army, one hundred and fourteen 
thousand dollars. 
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For defraying the expenses of the Board of Visiters at | when offered at private sale, may be purchased at the Op Co 
West Point, and their travelling expenses, two thousand | tion of the purchaser, either in entire sections, half sec. Ca 
dollars. tions, quarter sections, half quarter sections, or quarter ma 

For fuel, forage, stationary, printing, transportation, | quarter sections; and in every case of a division of a half ( 
and postage for the military academy, eight thousand | quarter section, the line for the division thereof shall run of 
seven hundred and sixty-two dollars. east and west, and the corners and contents of quarter lint 

For re-constructing the out-buildings attached to West | quarter sections, which may thereafter be sold, shall be yet 
Point Academy, and for improvements connected there- | ascertained as nearly as may be, in the manner, and on of 
with, one thousand five hundred dollars. the principles, directed and prescribed by the second ge: 

For general repairs of Barracks, Academies, Mess | section of an act, entitled ** An act concerning the mode eat 
House, Officers’ and Professors’ Quarters, Store Houses, | of surveying the public lands of the United States,” pas. pre 
wharves, carts, boats, fences, roads, paints, and other ob- | sed on the eleventh day of February, eighteen hundred tar 
jects, four thousand eight hundred and twenty-five dollars. | and five; and fractional sections,containing fewer or more ma 


For renewal and repairs of fire-grates, one hundred | than one hundred and sixty acres, shall, in like manner, 4s | 
and fifty dollars. as nearly as may be practicable, be subdivided into quar. sha 
For pay of Adjutant’s and Quartermaster’s Clerk, nine | ter quarter sections, under such rules and regulations a: 


adc 
hundred dollars. may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury : 
For increase and expenses of the Library, fourteen | Provided, That this act shall not be construed to alter any tio 
hundred dollars. special provision made by law for the sale of land in town tho 
For philosophical apparatus, seven hundred and ninety | lots: nd provided, also, That no person shall be per- the 
dollars. mitted to enter more than one half quarter section of land $01 
For models for department of engineering, six hundred | under this act, in quarter quarter sections, in his own act 
dollars. name, or in the name of any other person, and in no case, the 
For models for the drawing department, repairs of in- | unless he intends it for cultivation, or fer the use of its tho 
struments for the mathematical department, apparatus, | improvement: And the person making application to one 
and contingencies for the department of chemistry, eight | make an entry under this act, shall file his and her aflida. to 
hundred and eighty-seven dollars. vit, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Trea. fou! 
Miscellaneous items and incidental expenses of the | sury may prescribe, that he or she makes the entry in his De] 
academy, one thousand six hundredand twenty-five dollars. | or her own name, for his or her own benefit; and not in ber 
For contingencies of the army, ten thousand dollars. trust for another: Provided, further, Vhat all actual set- rep 
For the National Armories, three hundred and sixty | tlers, being house-keepers, upon the public lands, shall sha 
thousand dollars. have the right of pre-emption to enter, within six months Uni 
For the armament of fortifications, one hundred thou- | after the passage of this act, not exceeding the quantity arti 
sand dollars. of one half quarter section, under the provisions of this ces 
¥or the current expenses of the ordnance service, se-| act, to include his or their improvements, under such re- nan 
venty thousand dollars. gulations as have been, or may be prescribed by the Se. § 
For Arsenals, sixty thousand seven hundred dollars, | cretary of the Treasury; and in cases where two persons enli 
For an Arsenal in Florida, twenty thousand dollars. shall live upon the same quarter section, subject to be en- the 
For the recruiting service, twenty four thousand nine | tered under the provisions of this act, each shall have the rec 
hundred dollars, in addition to an unexpended balance of | right to enter that quarter quarter section which includes whi 
fifteen thousand dollars. his improvement. A 
For the contingent expenses of the recruiting service, Approved: 5th April, 1832. 
thirteen thousand eight hundred dollars, in addition to an — AN 
unexpended balaxce cf nine thousand dollars. AN ACT toauthorize the Judges of the Courts of the r 
For the arrearages prior to the first day of July, one United States to take bail of the claimants of proper- \ 
thousand eight hundred and fifteen, payable through the ty seized, and perform other acts in vacation. i 
Third Auditor’s office, five thousand dollars. Be it enacted, &%c. That in any cause of admiralty and this 
To enable the Second Auditor to close the accounts, | maritime jurisdiction, or other case of seizure, depend dist 
under the act of third March, one thousand eight hun- ing in any court of the United States, any Judge of the re 
dred and twenty-one, allowing three months’ gratuitous] .,14 court, in vacation, shall have the same power and sa 
pay to disbanded officersand soldiers, five hundred dollars. | authority to order any vessel, or cargo, or other prope! ia 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary ty, to be delivered to the claimants, upon bail or bond, and 
of War be authorized and required to settle, adjust, and | inder the statute, as the case may be, or to be sold when the 
pay, the claims of the militia called out by competent au-| jecessary, as the said court now has in term time, and to A 
thority, or received into the service of the United States, appoint appraisers, and exercise every other incidental 
by a General Officer of the United States’ army, in the power necessary tothe complete execution of the at ia 
year one thousand eight hundred and thirty one, and all | thority herein granted; and the said recognizance of bai ‘A 
charges and expenses incident to the service of said | |. bond, under such order, may be executed before thi : 
troops, agreeably to the provisions of the third section of | clerk upon the party’s producing the certificate of the : 
i an act making appropriations for the military service of | collector of the district, of the sufficiency of the secuti- E 
the United States, approved twenty-first of March, one} ty offered; and the same proceedings shall be had in Was 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, which pro-| case of said order of delivery, or of sale, as are now had said 
ise vides for the payment of like expenses, and troops called | ;,, jike cases when ordered in term time: Provided, That, guo 
: out in one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven ; upon every such application, either for an order of delive- too 
if and that the sum of fifty-five thousand two hundred and ry or of sale, the collector and the attorney of the dis be ¢ 
iua thirty-two dollars; be appropriated for the said object to | trict shall have reasonable notice in cases of the United mile 
Pie be paid out of any money in the Treasury. States, and the party or counsel in all other cases. p futu 
ie Approved: April 5th, 1832. Approved: April 5, 1832. able 
tee — pury 
aad AN ACT supplementary to the several laws for the sale| AN ACT providing for the organization of the Ordnance bo 
aby of Public Lands. : Department. Mtr 
al Be it enacted, &c. That, from and after the first day of | Be it enacted, &c. That, from and after the passage of Jy... 


May next, all the public lands of the United States, | this act, the Ordnance Department shall consist of one 
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Colonel, one Lieutenant Colonel, two Majors, and ten 
Captains, and as many enlisted men as the public service 
may require, not exceeding two hundred and fifty. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of War be authorized to select from the Sergeants of the 
line of the army, who shall have faithfully served eight 
years in the service, four years of which in the grade 
of non-commissioned officer, as many ordnance Ser- 
geants as the service may require, not to exceed one for 
each military post; whose duty it shall be to receive and 
preserve the ordnance, arms, ammunition, and other mili- 
tary stores, at the post under the direction of the com- 
manding officer of the same, and under such regulations 
ss shall be prescribed by the Secretary of War, and who 
shall receive for their services five dollars per month, in 
addition to their pay in the line. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the first sec- 
tion of the act passed on the eighth of February, one 
thousand eight huadred and fifteen,entitled ‘* An act for 
the better regulation of the Ordnance Department,” and 
somach of the second section of the act, entitled ** An 
act toreduce and fix the military peace establishment of 
the United States,”’ passed the seeond of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-one, as provides for 
one supernumerary Captain to each regiment of artillery, 
to perform ordnance duty, and so much of the 
fourth section of the same as merges the Ordnance 
Department in the artillery, and reduces the num- 
ber of enlisted men, be, and the same are, hereby, 
repealed: Provided, ‘That nothing contained in this act 
shall be so construed as to divest the President of the 
United States of authority to select from the regiments of 
artillery such number of Lieutenants as may be ne- 
cessary for the performance of the duties of the Ord- 
nance Department. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, Thatall officers and 
enlisted men authorized by this act, shall be subject to 
the rules and articles of war, and that the officers shall 
receive the pay and emoluments now allowed to, or 
which may hereafter be allowed, artillery officers. 

Approved: April 5, 1832. 

AN ACT to change the time of holding the United States’ 
District Court, at Staunton, in the western district of 
Virginia. 

Be it enacted, &c. That, from and after the passing of 
this act, the United States’ District Court, ia the western 
district of Virginia, heretofore held at Staunton, on Wed- 
nesday after the fourth Monday in April and September, 
in each year, be hereafter held at Staunton on the first 
day of May, and the first day of October, in each year ; 
and when thosé days, or either of them, fall on Sunday, 
the Court is to be held on the next succeeding day. 

Approved: April 20th, 1832. 





AN ACT authorizing the Governor of the Territory of 
Arkansas to lease the Salt Springs, in said Territory, 
and for other purposes. 

Re it enaeted, &c. That the Salt Springs, lying on the 
Washita river, on Little viver, and on Saline creek, in 
said Territory of Arkansas, together with as many conti- 
guous sections to each of said Springs as shall be equal 
to one township, and every other salt spring which may 
be discovered in said Territory, with the section of one 
mile square which includes it, shall be veserved. for the 
future disposal of the United States, and shall not be li- 
able to be entered, located, or appropriated, fur any other 


| parpose whatever. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enaeted, That the Governor 


| of said Territory shall be, and is hereby, authorized to 


let out or lease said springs, for a term not exceeding five 








shall be applied, by the Legislature of said Territory, to 
the opening and improving such roads in said Territory 
as said Legislature may direct, and to no other purpose 
whatever. 

_ Sec. 3. And he it further enacted, That the Hot Springs 
in said Territory, together with four sections of land, in- 
cluding said Springs, as near to the centre thereof as 
may be, shall be reserved for the future disposal of the 
United States, and shall not be entered, located, or ap- 
propriated, for any other purpose whatever. 

Approved: April 20, 1832. 








AN ACT making appropriations, in conformity with the 
stipulations of certain Indian treaties. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the sum of thirty-nine thou- 
sand and seventy five dollars be appropriated, to be paid 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to be applied for the service of the year one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty one, to the scveral 
following objects, specifically, namely : 

For payment of the permanent annuity to the Chippe- 
wa, Ottawa, and Pottawatamy Indians, for the year one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, sixteen thousand 
dollars, 

For the expense of salt for the same tribes, according 
to the treaty with them, one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. 

For payment of the annuity to the Winnebago Indians, 
eight thousand dollars. 

For tubacco and salt for the same tribe, four hundred 
and twenty-five dollars. 

For the support of blacksmiths, shops, iron, and steel, 
three thousand dollars. 

For the purchase of oxen, cart, and service of a man, 
at the portage of Ouisconsin and Fox rivers, according to 
treaty, three hundred and sixty-five dollars. 

For the transportation and other expenses of the annu- 
ities aforesaid, one thousand one hundred and sixty dol- 
lars. 

Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That there be fur- 
ther appropriated, to be paid out of any money not 
otherwise appropriated, the following sums, namely : 

For the payment of the missionary property held by 
the Baptist denomination, at the St. Joseph’s of Lake 
Michigan, as valued by agents appointed for that pur- 
pose, in pursuance of the fifth article of the treaty of St. 
Joseph’s of 20th September, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-eight, five thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-one dollars and fifty cents. 

For payment of the claims of the Cherokees for im- 
provements abandoned under the treaty of the eighth of 
July, one thousand eight hundred and seventeen, and 
the convention of twenty seventh February, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and nineteen, four thousand five 
hundred and sixty-eight dollars. 

Approved: April 20, 1832, 





AN ACT providing for the postponement of the trial of 
certain cases now pending in the Superior Courts of 
Arkansas ‘Verritory, and for withholding from sale or 
entry certain lands in said Territory. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the District Attorney of the 
United States for the Territory of Arkansas be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and required to postpone,until after 
the expiration of the next session of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, all further proceedings in any case 
which has been tried, or now is pending for trial, in the 
Superior Court of the Territory of Arkansas, upon which 
bills of review have been filed in said Superior Court on 
the part of the United States, under the provisions of an 
act, passed May the eighth, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty, entitled ** An act for further extending the pow- 
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ers of the Judges of the Superior Court of the Territory 
of Arkansas, under the act of the twenty-sixth day of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, and for 
other purposes:” Provided, however, that nothing in 
this act shall be applicable to any of the aforesaid cases 
now pending for trial on appeals in the Supreme Court of 
the United States: And provided, also, That nothing 
herein contained shall prejudice the rights of any of the 
parties: Provided, also, That no extra compensation 
shall be allowed said Judges until after the termination 
of the next term of the Supreme Court ot the United 
States, after which the Judges shall proceed to dispose of 
said cases under the provisions of said acts, and then be 
allowed the additional compensation from said time, until 
the cases are disposed of, or tried, by the said Courts of 
Arkansas. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the President 
of the United States shall cause all the lands, the titles 
to which are involved in, or dependent upon, the trial of 
said bills of review, which are claimed by, purchasers after 
the rendition of the original judgment, to be withheld 
from sale until the further order of Congress. 

Approved: April 20th, 1832. 


AN ACT to provide the means of extending the bene- 
fits of vaccination, as a preventive of the small pox, to 
the Indian tribes, and thereby, as far as possible, to 
save them from the destructive ravages of that disease. 


Be it enacted, &c. That it shall be the duty of the se- 
veral Indian Agents and Sub.agents, under the direction 
of the Secretary of War, to take such measures as he 
shall deem most efficient to convene the Indian tribes 
in their respective towns, or in such other places and 
numbers, and at such seasons, as shall be most conveni- 
ent to the Indian population, for the purpose of arresting 
the progress of small pox among the several tribes, by 
vaccination. 

Sec. 2 And beit further enacted, That the Secretary 
of War be, and he hereby is, empowered to employ as 
many physicians or surgeons, from the army, or resident 
on the frontier near the point where their services shall 
be required, as he may find necessary for the execution 
of this act ; and, if necessary, two competent persons to 
conduct the physicians to the remote Indians who are 
infected, or may be in immediate danger of being infect- 
ed, with the small pox, whose compensation shall be six 
dollars per day, and six men, whose compensation shall 
be twenty-five dollars per month, 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of War to cause all Indian agents 
to be supplied with genuine vaccine matter; and all 
agents and sub-agents shall use all proper means to per- 
suade the Indian population to submit to vaccination. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That all agents, 
sub-agents, physicians, and surgeons, employed in the 
execution of this act, shall make monthly returns or re- 
ports of their proceedings to the War Department. And 
the Secretary thereof shall submit to Congress, on or 
before the first of February next, a general report of all 
proceedings inthe premises. 

Sec. 5. dnd beit further enacted, That, to carry this 
act into effect, the sum of twelve thousand dollars be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: May 5, 1832. 


An ACT for altering the time of holding the District 
Court of the United States for the District of Indiana. 


Be it enacted, &#c. That the District Court of the Unit- 
ed States for the District of Indiana shall be hereafter 
holden on the last Mondays of May and November, in 


each year, instead of the first Mondays of said months, a; 
is now required by law. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all proceedings 
of a civil or criminal nature, now pending’ in, or returp. 
able to, said Court,shall be proceeded in by said Court jn 
the same manner as if no alteration of the times for hold. 
ing said Court had taken place. 

Approved: May 19, 1832. 


An ACT to extend the patent of Jethro Wood. 

Be it enacted, &c. That there be, and hereby is, grant. 
ed unto Jethro Wood, a citizen of the United States, his 
heirs, assigns, and legal representatives, for the term oj 
fourteen years from the last day of Augus’, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-three, the full and exclusive right 
and privilege of making ,using,and vending to others to be 
used, his improvements in the construction of a plough, 
a description of which is given in a schedule or specifi. 
cation annexed to letters patent granted to the said Je 
thro Wood for the same on the first day of September, 
one thousand eight hundred and nineteen: Jrovided, 
That all rights and privileges heretofore sold by the said 
patentee, to make, use, or vend the said improvements, 
shall enure to, and be enjoyed by, the purchasers, re. 
spectively, as fully and upon the same conditions, during 
the period hereby granted, as for the existing term. 
And provided also, That the price at which the same 
has been sold by the said patentee, shall not be advanc- 
ed upon future purchasers. 

Approved: May 19, 1832. 


An ACT for giving effect toa commercial arrangement 
between the United States and the Republic of Co 
lombia. 


Be it enacted, &c. That vessels of the Republic of Co 
lombia, and their cargoes, whether of foreign or domes- 
tic produce or manufacture, which shall come direct from 
the ports of that nation to the United States, shall pay 
no greater duties on importation, anchorage, tonnage, or 
any other kind, than are now, or hereafter may be, levied 
on the vessels of the United States. 

Sec. 2, And be it furtherenacted, That the restriction 
of coming direct from a port in Colombia, contained in 
the preceding section, shall be taken off, as soon as the 
President shall receive satisfactory evidence that a like 
restriction is taken off from vessels of the United States 
in the ports of the Republic of Colombia,and shall make 
known the same by his proclamation declaring the fact. 

Sec. 3. And be tt further enacted, That, if the President 
of the United States shall at any time receive satisfacto- 
ry information that the privileges allowed or which may 
be allowed to American vessels and their cargoes in the 
ports of Colombia, corresponding with those extended, 
or to be extended by this act, to Colombian vessels and 
their cargoes in the ports of the United States,have been 
revoked or annulled, he is hereby authorized, by procla- 
mation, to suspend the operation of either or both of the 
provisions of this act,as the case may be, and to withhold 
any or all the privileges allowed, or to be allowed, to 
Colombian vessels or their cargoes. 

Approved: May 19, 1832. 


AN ACT authorizing the revision and extension of the 
rules and regulations of the Naval service. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized to constitute 4 
Board of Naval officers, to be composed of the Naval 
Commissioners and two Post Captains, to meet at the seat 
of Gevernment, whose duty it shall be, with the aid and 
assistance of the Attorney General, carefully to revise and 
enlarge the rules and regulations governing the naval 
service, with the view to adapt them to the present and 
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future exigencies of this important arm of national de- 

fence, which rules and regulations, when approved by 

him and sanctioned by Congress, shall have the force of 

law, and stand in lieu of all others heretofore enacted. 
Approved: May 19, 1832. 


-_—— 


AN ACT to alter the time of holding the District Court 
of the United States for the Western District of Lou- 
isiana. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the District Court of the Unit- 
ed States for the Western District of Louisiana, shall be 
hereafter holden on the second Monday of June, in each 
year, instead of the third Monday of August, as is now 
required by law. 

Sec.2. And be it further enacted, 'That all proceedings 
of a civil or criminal nature now pending in, or returna- 
ble to said Court, shall be proceeded in by the said Court, 
in the same manner as if no alteration of the time for 
holding said Court had taken place, 

Approved: May 22, 1832. 














seventy-two degrees, west twenty-three poles, to the said 
first line of the ‘* Rock of Dunbarton,” thence, with said 
line, to the beginning. 

Sec. 2. nd be it further enacted, That all the rights, 
powers, and privileges, heretofore granted by law to the 
said Corporation, and which are at this time claimed and 
exercised by them, may and shall be exercised and en- 
joyed by them within the bounds and limits set forth and 
described in the first section of this act. 

Approved: May 25, 1832. 


AN ACT for improving Pennsylvania avenue, supplying 
the public buildings with water, and for paving the 
walk from the western gate to the Capitol with flag- 
ging. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Commissioner of the Pub- 
lic Buildings be, and he is hereby, authorized and direct- 
ed to contract, after giving due notice by public adver- 
tisement, for improving the avenue in the city of Wash- 
ington, leading from the Capitol to the Executive Offices, 
by paving the centre way thereof, forty-five feet in width, 
with cobble or pebble stones, or with pounded stone,upon 
the McAdam plan, or in any other permanent manner, as 
the President of the United States may direct ; and also, 
for the graduation, and covering with the best gravel to 
be obtained, the sideways of said avenue, and for proper 
gutters and drains to carry off the water, for which pur- 
pose the sum of sixty-two thousand dollars is hereby ap 
propriated, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury, 
not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 2. nd be it further enacted, That, under the 
same direction as prescribed in the first section, the fol- 
lowing sums be, and the same are hereby, respectively, 
appropriated, to be paid out of any money in the ‘T'rea- 
sury, net otherwise appropriated, for the following pur- 
poses, that is to say : 

For conducting water in pipes from the fountain, on 
Square number two hundred and forty-nine, to the Presi. 
dent’s House and public offices, and the construction of 
reservoirs and hydrante, five thousand seven hundred 
dollars. 

For bringing water in pipes to the Capitol, and the 
construction of reservoirs and hydrants, and the purchase 
of the rights of individuals to the water, forty thousand 
dollars. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Commis- 
sioner of the Public Buildings is hereby authorized and 
directed to contract for the purchase, delivery, and lay- 
ing of Seneca flagging on the walk from the western 
gate to the Capitol ; and for this purpose the sum of se- 
ven thousand one hundred and two dollars be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any mo. 
ney in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: May 25, 1832. 








































































AN ACT to authorize the removal of the Land Office 
from Mount Salus, in the State of Mississippi, and to 


remove the Land Office from Franklin to Fayette, in 
the State of Missouri. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Land Office at Mount Sa- 
lus, in the Choctaw District, in the State of Mississippi, 
shall be removed to, and located at, such place in the said 
land District as the President of the United States may 
direct, if in his opinion any removal be necessary; and 
that the Land Office at Franklin, in the county of How- 
ard, State of Missouri, shall be removed to, and located 
in, the town of Fayette, in said county; and it shall be the 
duty of the Registers and the Receivers of public money 
for said Land Offices, within sixty days from and after 
the passage of this act, to remove the books, reenrds, 
and whatever else belongs to said offices, to their respec- 
tive places of location, as herein provided for. 

Approved: May 22, 1832. 





















AN ACT to exempt the vessels of Portugal from the pay- 
ment of duties on tonnage. 


Be it enacted, &c. That no duties upon tonnage shall be 
hereafter levied or collected of the vessels of the king- 
dom of Portugal: Provided always, That whenever the 
President of the United States shall be satisfied that the 
vessels of the United States are subjected, in the ports 
of the kingdom of Portugal, to payment of any duty of 
tonnage, he shall, by proclamation, declare the fact, and 
the duties now payable by the vessels of that kingdom 
shall be levied and paid as if this act had not been 
passed. 

Approved: May 25, 1832. 



























AN ACT to extend the limits of Georgetown, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the limits of Georgetown, in 
the District of Columbia, be, and they are hereby, ex- 
tended, so as to include the part of a tract of land called 
“Pretty Prospect,”’ recently purchased by the Corpora- 
tion of the said town, asa site for their poor’s house: be- 
ning, for the said piece of ground, at a stone marked 
umber four, extending at the end of four hundred and 
seventy-six poles on the first line of a tract of land called 
the ** Rock of Dunbarton;” said stone also standing on 
the western boundary line of lot numbered two hundred 
and sixty, of Beatty and Hawkins’s addition to said town, 
and running thence, north, seventy-eight degrees, east 
thirty-eight poles; south eighty degrees, east three poles; 

uth eighteen poles, south twelve degrees, east nine 
poles; south eleven degrees, west twelve poles; south 


AN ACT to amend an act, entitled “ An act to enlarge 
the powers of the several corporations of the District 
of Columbia.” 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Corporation of Washington 
be, and it is hereby, empowered to collect, annually, the 
tax at the rate of one per centum and thirteen hundredths 
of one per centum on the assessed value of the real and 
personal estates within the city of Washington, assessed 
and laid by the fifth section of said act, or any part 
thereof, for the purposes and objects designated in said 
act, by the same officers, process, and means, by which 
said Corporation is now, or may hereafter be, empowered 
to collect any other taxes ; and to pay over said money, 
when so collected as aforesaid, to the Treasury of the 
United States, in the manner, and within the times, pre- 
scribed by the acts to which this act is a supplement ; 
and that, in default made by the said Corporation, either 
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in collecting or paying over as aforesaid, that then, and in 
such case, the President of the United States may pro- 
ceed to exercise the powers reposed in, and conferred 
on, him, in and by the said fifth section. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Common 
Council of Alexandria shall have the power to appoint 
one or more Inspectors of Tobacco for the town of Alex- 
andria; and the said Inspectors shall take an oath before 
a Justice of the Peace of the County of Alexandria, or 
the Mayor of the Corporation, for the faithful discharge 
of the duties of office of Inspector, a certificate of which 
he shall return to the Clerk of the Common Council: and 
the said Common Council shall have power to pass all 
needful laws for the due and proper inspection of ‘Tobac- 
co, and for regulating the conduct of the said Inspectors ; 
and the said Common Council shall have power to re- 
move, for just cause, any Inspector, and appoint another 
in his place. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That this act shall 
commence and be in force from the passage thereof, 

Approved: May 25, 1832. 


AN ACT making appropriations for the support of Go- 
vernment,for the year one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-two. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the following sums be, and the same are hereby, 
appropriated, to be paid out of any unappropriated mo- 
ney in the Treasury, viz : 

For pay and mileage of the members of Congress and 
delegates, four hundred and ninety-three thousand eight 
hundred dollars. 

For pay of the officers and clerks of both Houses, 
thirty-four thousand four hundred dollars 

For stationary, fuel, printing, and all other incidental 
and contingent expenses of the Senate, twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

For stationary, fuel, printing, and all other incidental 
and contingent expenses of the House of Representa- 
tives, one hundred thousand dollars. The said two sums 
last named to be applied to the payment of the ordinary 
expenditures of the Senate and House of Representatives 
severally, and to no other purpose. 

For the Library of Congress, five thousand dollars ; 
and also for repairs and furniture for the Library of Con- 
gress, three thousand dollars, to be applied under the 
direction of the Library Committee. 

For salary of the principal and assistant Librarians, 
two thousand three hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Library and pay of 
Messenger, eight hundred dollars. 

For alterations and repairs of the Capitol, five hundred 
dollars. 

For improving the grounds, including the gardener’s 
salary, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the President and Vice President 
of the United States, the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, the Secreta- 
ry of the Navy, and the Postmaster General, sixty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For clerks and messengers in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State, nineteen thousand four hundred dollars. 

For clerks, machinist, and messenger, in the Patent 
Office, five thousand four hundred dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses of the Depart- 
ment of State, including the expense of publishing and 
distributing the laws, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For contingent and incidental expenses of the Patent 
Office, fifteen hundred dollars. 

For the superintendent and watchmen of the northeast 
executive building, eight hundred and fifty dollars 
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For contingent expenses of said building, including 
fuel, labor, oil, repairs of the building, three thousan< 
three hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messengers in the 
office of the Secretary of the Treasury, fifteen thousand 
four hundred dollars. 

For a clerk employed on Revolutionary bounty land 
scrip, eleven hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the First Comptroller of the Trea. 
sury, three thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messengers in the 
office of the First Comptroller, nineteen thousand one 
hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Second Comptroller of the 
Treasury, three thousand dollars, 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the Second Comptroller, ten thousand four 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the First Auditor of the Treasu 
ry, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the First Auditor, thirteen thousand nine hun. 
dred dollars. 

For compensation to the Second Auditor of the Trea. 
sury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the Second Auditor, sixteen thousand nine hun. 
dred dollars. 

For compensation tothe Third Auditor of the Treasu- 
ry, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the Third Auditor, twenty-one thousand nine 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Fourth Auditor of the Trea. 
sury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the Fourth Auditor, seventeen thousand seven 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Fifth Auditor of the 'Treasu- 
ry, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the Fifth Auditor, twelve thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars. 

For compensation to the Treasurer of the United 
States, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in tie 
office of the Treasurer of the United States, six thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Register of the Treasury, 
three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the Register of the Treasury, twenty-four thou- 
sand two hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messengers in tlic 
office of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
twenty thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Solicitor of the ‘Treasury, 
three thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the Solicitor of the Treasury, three thousand 
ning hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Secretary to the Commission- 
ers of the Sinking Fund, two hundred and fifty dollars. 

For the expenses of stationary, printing, and all other 
incidental and contingent expenses of the several offices 
|of the Treasury Department, the following several 
sums, Viz : 

For the office of the Secretary of the Treasury, !0- 
cluding advertising and extra copying, and the sum ol 
one thousand five hundred dollars applied from this fund 
for clerk hire and other expenses incident to the issuing 
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of Revolutionary bounty land scrip, six thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For the office of the First Comptroller, one thousand 
dollars. 


For the office of the Second Comptroller, one thou- | 


sand dollars. 

For the office of the First Auditor, eight hundred 
dollars. 

For the office of the Second Auditor, eight hundred 
dollars 

For the office of the Third Auditor, one thousand 
dollars. 

For the office of the Fourth Auditor, one thousand two 
hundred dollars. 

For. the office of the Fifth Auditor, one thousand dol- 
lars. 

For the office of the Treasurer of ihe United States, 
seven hundred dollars. 

For the office of the Register of the Treasury, three 
thousand dollars. 

For the office of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, nine thousand dollars. 

For compensation for extra aid, during one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-two, in the issuing military land 
scrip and patents founded on Virginia military surveys, 
and on private claims, making indexes, and writing and 
recording patents for lands sold, six thousand six hundred 
dollars. 

For the office of Solicitor of the Treasury, twelve hun- 
dred dollars. 

For translations, and fur expenses of passports and sea 
letters, three hundred dollars. 

For stating and printing the public accounts for the 
year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, one 
thousand four hundred dollars. 

For compensation of superintendent and watchmen of 
the southeast executive building, eight hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said building, including two 
thousand dollars for repairs of building, and also the sum 
of one thousand three hundred dollars, applied out of the 
appropriation for the contingent expenses of the Trea- 
sury Department, for clerk hire in the General Land Of. 
fice, inrelation to revolutionary land scrip, six thousand 
six hundred and fifty dollars. 

For defraying the expenses of enclosing the grounds 
attached to the Treasury Department, one thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For compensation te the clerks and messengers in the 
office of the Secretary of War, twenty-two thousand six 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the office of the Secretary 
of War, three thousand dollars. 

For books, maps, and plans, for the Wag Department, 
one thousand dollars. 

For compensation te the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the Paymaster General, four thousand and six 
hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the Commissary General of Purchases, four thou- 
sand two hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, eight hundred 
dollars. 

_ Fer compensation to the clerks in the office of the Ad- 
— General, two thousand nine hundred and fifty dol- 
ars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, one thousand 
dollars, 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of the Com- 
missary General of Subsistence, two thousand nine hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, two thousand 
five hundred dollars. 
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For compensation to the clerks in the office of the 
Chief Engineer, two thousand nine hundred and fifty dollars. 

For contingencies to the Topographical Bureau, in- 
cluding the purchase of books and maps, and the repairs 
of instruments, one thousand one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, one thousand 
dollars. 

For the services of a lithographer, and the expenses of 
the lithographic press of the War Department, seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the Ordnance Office, 
two thousand nine hundred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, eight hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation to the clerk in the office of the Sur- 
geon General, eleven hundred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, four hundred 
and twenty dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of the 
Quartermaster General, two thousand one hundred and 
fifiy dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, six hundred 
dollars. 

For the salary of the superintendent and watchmen of 
the northwest executive building, eight hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

For con'ingent expenses of said building, including 
fuel, labor, oil, furniture, repairs cf building, and im- 
provement of adjoining ground, three thousand six hun- 
dred dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messengers in the 
office of the Secretary of the Navy, eleven thousand two 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, three thousand 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Commissioners of the Navy 
Board, ten thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Secretary of the Commission- 
ers of the Navy Board, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks, daughtsman, and mes- 
senger, in the office of the Commissioners of the Navy 
Board, eight thousand four hundred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the office of the Commis- 
sioners of the Navy Board, one thousand eight hundred 
dollars. 

For the salary to the superintendent of the southwest 
executive building, and the watchmen, eight hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said building, including 
fuel, labor, oil, repairs of building, engines, and improve- 
ment of the grounds, three thousand three hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the two Assistant Postmasters 
General, five chousand doilars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messengers in the 
office of the Postmaster General, forty-one thousand one 
hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, seven thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For superintendency of the buildings, making up 
blanks, and compensation to two watchmen and one la- 
borer, sixteen hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation to the Surveyor General in Ohio, In- 
diana, and Michigan, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of said 
Surveyor, two thousand one hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Surveyor south of Tennessee, 
two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of said 
Surveyor, one thousand seven hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Surveyor in Illinois, Missouri, 
and Arkansas, two thousand dollars. 
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For compensation to clerks in the office of said Survey- 
or, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Surveyor in Alabama, two 
thousand dollars. 

For compensation to clerks in the office of said Sur- 
veyor, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Surveyor in Louisiana, in- 
cluding one thousand dollars from firstJuly to thirty-first 
December, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, 
per act of third March, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-one, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of said 
surveyor, per act of third March, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-one, fifteen hundred dollars. 

For an additional clerk, for the year one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-two, to bring up arrearages of record- 
ing,and including compensation to clerks in one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-one, for which no appropriation 
was made by the act of third of March, one thousand eight 
‘ona gan and thirty-one, three thousand five hundred dol- 

ars. 

For compensation to the Surveyor in Florida, two thou- 
sand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of said Sur- 
veyor, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Commissioner of the public 
buildings in Washington city, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the officers and clerks of the Mint, 
ten thousand six hundred dollars. 

For compensation to assistants in the several depart- 
ments of the Mint, and wages of laborers employed in the 
various operations of the establishment, nineteen thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses and repairs, 
cost of machinery, tor allowance for wastage in gold and 
silver coinage of the Mint, twenty-one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars. 


For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and Secre- | 


tary of the Michigan Territory, seven thousand eight 
hundred dollars. 


For contingent expenses of the Michigan Territory, | 


three hundred and fifty dollars. 


For compensation and mileage of the members of the | 


Legislative Council, pay of the officers of the Council, 


fuel, stationary, and printing, seven thousand three hun- | 


dred and ninety-two dollars. 

For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and Secre- 
tary, of the Arkansas Territory, seven thousand eight 
hundred dollars. 

For pay and mileage of the Legislative Council of said 
Territory, five thousand four hundred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Arkansas Territory, 
three hundred and fifty dollars 

To pay a deficiency in appropriation of last year, for 


pay and mileage to the members of the Legislature of -Ar- | 


kansas, one thousand dollars. 


For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and Secre- | 
tary, of the Florida Territory, including additional com- 
pensation to the Judges, under the act of twenty-sixth | 


May, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, at eight 
hundred dollars each, and arrearages of one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-one, thirteen thousand four hun 
dred and ninety-five dollars and nine cents. 

For contingent expenses of the Florida Territory, three 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the members of the 
Legislative Council of Florida, pay cf officers and ser- 


vants of the Council, fuel, stationary, printing, and distri- | 


bution of the laws, including two thousand dollars to de- 
fray the expenses of the publication of the statutes of the 
Territory, as directed by alaw of the Territory, anda 
deficiency in the appropriation for one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-one, of two hundred and twenty-eight 


United States. 
dollars and ninety-one cents, nine thousand seven hun. 
dred and twenty-eight dollars and ninety one cents. 

For compensation to the Chief Justice, the associate 
Judges and district Judges of the United States, eighty. 
one thousand four hundred dollars. 

For the salaries of the Chief Justice and Judges of the 
District of Columbia, and of the Judges of the Orphans’ 
Courts of the said District, nine thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

| For compensation to the Attorney General of the 
| United States, four thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerk in tbe office of the At. 
torney General, eight hundred dollars. 

For a messenger in said office, five hundred colla’s. 

For contingent expenses of said office, five hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Reporter of the Decisions of 
the Supreme Court, one thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the District Attorneys and Mar- 
shals, as granted by law, including those in the several 

| Territories, eleven thousand three hundred dollars. 
For compensation to assistant Counsel and District 
| Attorneys, under the act of the twenty-third of May, onc 
| thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, supplementa- 
| ry to the several acts providing for the settlement of 
private land claims in Florida, including contingencies, 
seven thousand five hundred dollars: Provided, that no- 
thing herein contained shall be so construed as to au- 
thorize the payment of a salary to the Law Agent in 
| Florida, 
| For defraying the expenses of the Supreme, Circuit, 
| and District Courts of the United States, including the 
| District of Columbia; also, for jurors and witnesses, in 
| aid of the funds arising from fines, penalties, and for- 
teitures, incurred in the year eighteen hundred and thir- 
tv-two, and preceding years; and, likewise, for detray- 
ing the expenses of suits in which the United States arc 
concerned, and of prosecutions for offences committed 
| against the United States, and for the safe-keeping oi 
| prisoners, one hundred and ninety thousand dollars. 
For the payment of sundry pensions granted by tl 
| late and present Governments, one thousand five bu: 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For the expense of lighting the lamps in the Capito! 
square, seven hundred and fifty dollars, 

For improving the grounds round the President’s 
| house, including the gardener’s salary, three thousan! 
dollars. 

For alterations and repairs in the President’s hous 
three hundred dollars. 

For the support and maintenance of light houses, 
floating light, beacons, buoys, and stakeages, including 
the purchase of oil, keepers’ salaries, repairs and im- 
provements, and contingent expenses, two hundred 
and five thousand seven hundred and seventy-cight dolla's 

For building a light house on or near one of the isl- 
ands called The Brothers, at theNurrows, in Long Island 
Sound, New York, being the amount of an appropriation 
for that object, carried tothe surplus fund on the thirty 
first of December, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, fiv 
thousand dollars. 

For placing eight buoys at proper sites between t! 
city of Albany and a point opposite Red Hook, New 
York, being the amount of an appropriation for that o 
ject, carried to the surplus fund on the thirty-first o! 
December, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, five hun 

| dred dollars. 

For erecting a beacon near the Charleston lighthouse, 
in order to mark the entrance into the channel como 
ly known as Lawford’s channel, South Carolina, being 
the amount of an appropriation for that object, carried tv 
the surplus fund on the thirty-first of December, e1g)- 
teen hundred and thirty-one, six hundred dollars. 


| 
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For the salaries of ‘Registers and Receivers of Land 
Offices where there are no sales, two thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands, one hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars, viz: For the survey of the Choctaw 
cession in Mississippi, eight thousand dollars; and for the 
survey of other public lands, eighty thousand dollars; 
and a further sum for the survey of the lands ceded by 
the Creeks to the United States, fifty thousand dollars. 

For the salaries of two keepers of the public archives 
in Florida, one thousand dollars. 

For the revision of all former statements of the enu- 
meration of the inhabitants of the United States and their 
Territories, being a balance due D. Green for printing 
the abstract of suid revision, two hundred and twenty- 
nine. dollars. 

For the discharge of such miscellaneous claims against 
the United States, not otherwise provided for, as shall 
be ascertained and admitted in duc course of settlement 
at the Treasury, twelve thousand dollars. 

For stationary and books for the offices of Commis- 
sioners of Loans, five hundred dollars. 

For registers for ships and vessels, and lists of crews, 
four thousand dollars. 

For the fourth payment to Luigi Pers.co, for two 
colossal statues for the Capitol, four thousand dollars. 
For the salaries of the Ministers of the United States 
to Great Britain, France, Spain, Russia, and Colombia, 

forty-five thousand dollars. 

For the salaries of the Secretaries of Legation to the 
same places, ten thousand dollars. 

For the salaries of the Chargés des Affaires to Portu- 
gal, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Turkey, Belgium, Bra- 
zil, Buenos Ayres, Chili, Peru, Mexico, Central Ameri- 
ca, and Naples, fifty-eight thousand five hundred dollars. 

For salary of the drogoman, and for contingencies of | 
the Legation of the United States to Turkey, thirty-se- 
ven thousand five hundred dollars. 

For outfits of the Ministers of the United States to | 
Great Britain, France, and Russia, sixty-six thousand | 
dollars. 

For outfits of the Chargés des Affaires of the United 
States to Holland, Belgium, Central America, Buenos 
Ayres, and Naples, twenty-two thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For contingent expenses of all the missions abroad, 
thirty thousand dollars. 

For the salaries of the agents for claims at London and 
Paris, four thousand dollars. 

For the expenses of intercourse with the Mediterra- 
nean Powers, twenty-four thousand four hundred dollars. 

For the relief and protection of American seamen in | 
foreign countries, twenty thousand dollars. 

For the contingent expenses of foreign intercourse, 
thirty thousand dollars. 

To enable the President of the United States to pro- | 
cure copies of the documents. relative to the history of | 
the United States, from the public offices in Great Bri- 
tain, two thousand dollars. 

For the purchase of the Bust of Thomas Jefferson, exe- 
culed by Ceracci,now in the possession of Mr. Jefferson’s 
Executor, four thousand dollars, ifso much should be 
deemed necessary by the Committee on the Library. 

for the purpose of enabling the Secretary of State to 
(discharge a balance due to the Marshal of the Territory 
of Michigan, beyond the existing appropriation for his 
services in taking a census of the persons in the said ‘Ter- 
ritory, who are not freeholders, one hundred and twenty 
dollars and forty-four cents 

For account of printing and binding, and for selecting, 
editing, and preparing indexes for the compilation of do- 
cumeuts, for which a subscriptiun was authorized by the 
ict of the second of March, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty one, fifty-five thousand dollars ; the printing to 
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be paid for by the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk 
of the House, according to the terms of the subscription; 
and the selecting, editing, and making indexes, to be 
paid for in like manner, and at such rate of compensation 
as shall be judged reasonable and proper by the Commit- 
tee of Accounts of the two Houses. 

To enable the Secretary of State to cause to be print- 
ed, under his direction, a selection trom the Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the United States, between the peace 
of one thousand seven hundred and eighty three, and 
the fourth of March, one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-nine, remaining unpublished in the Department of 
State, twelve thousand dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of State to carry into effect 
the resolution of Congress of the seventh of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, in relation to re- 
cording patents, fourteen thousand six hundred and 
twelve dollars, 

To enable the Secretary of State to pay for seventy 
copies of Peters’ Condensed Reports of Decisions of the 
Supreme Court, subscribed for under the resolution of 
Congress of the second of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-one, two thousand one hundred dol- 
lars. 

For the payment of a balance due to Walter Smith, on 
the books of the Fourth Auditor, to be applied, first, to 
the discharge of any balance standing against said Smith 
on the books of the Treasury, and the residue to be paid 
to the legal representatives of Walter Smith, the sum of 
three thousand three hundred and thirty dollars and sixty- 
one Cents, 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to empioy a 
suitable person to complete the Marine Hospital at 
Charleston, South Carolina, authorized by the act of 
twentieth May, one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
four thousand three hundred and sixty dollars : Provided, 


| nothing herein contained shall be construed to enlarge 


the said contract, or to release the contractor from his lia- 
bility thereunder. 

For the erection of Marine Barracks and Officers’ quar- 
ters at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, nine thousand dollars. 

For the purpose of defraying the expenses of a survey 
of the waters of Narragansett Bay, to be made under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Navy, with a view to as- 
certain the practicability and expediency of establishing 
a Nayal depot therein, five thousand dollars. 

For enabling the President of the United States to ob- 
tain from the Norfolk Bridge Company a release and 
conveyance to the United States, of the Bridge over the 


| Southern branch of Elizabeth river, between the Navy 


Yard and the Dry Dock, and of the road leading from 


| the same to the South-western side of said Yard, the sum 
| of sixteen thousand dollars : 
| the Navy shall be satisfied that the said sum does not ex- 


Provided, The Secretary of 


ceed the value of the same: And provided, That the 
Attorney General of the United States shall be satisfied 
of the validity of the title, and that the right thus ac- 
quired will authorize the United States to remove the 
Bridge, and to enclose the road within the Navy Yard. 

Sec. 2. dnd be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of State be authorized, out of the sums appropriated to 
defray the expenses of taking the late Census, to pay 
those assistant Marshals for their services, who have fail- 
ed to receive compensation from the delinquency of the 
principal Marshals. 

Approved: May 5, 1822. 


AN ACT making appropriations for the Indian Depart- 
ment forthe year one thousand eight hundred and thir- 
ty-two. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums be, and 


they are hereby, appropriated for the Indian Department, 
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terment of members of Congres, and other officers of the 


ck 
viz : General Government. ‘adi 
For the pay of the Superintendent of Indian Affairs at Approved: May 31, 1832. her 
St. Louis, and the several Indian Agents, as established —_—— ami 
by law, including an Agent for the Kansas, agreeably to) AN ACT in relation to the Penitentiary for the District the 
a treaty with that tribe, of June third, eighteen hundred of Columbia. first 
yen re, thirty-tw ars. . . : : 
Spur tbl der Gf Sikegeaie on cadiaea by law, nine- Be it enacted, &e. That the sum of thirty-eight thow- £ 
téeid Chcteaat Salers : - P sand five hundred dollars be, and the same is hereby, ap. 
F : ‘ _ | propriated, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury = 
or presents to Indians, as authorized by the act of one . ‘ 2? inb 
thousand eight hundred and two, fifteen thousand dollars. | N* otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of completing ble 
Por the f Indian int ciate bia hlaclilh se _ | the Penitentiary and buildings connected with it, for the 
pay of Indian interpreters and translators, em ten 
: : ae . erection of railing on the exterior walls, and for the sup- 
ployed in the several superintendencies and agencies, : . s 
twenty-one thousand five hundred and twenty-five dol- port of the conviets, and pay of the officers for the pre- the 
leek: 7 sent year,to be expended under the superintendence and an 
For the pay of gunsmiths and blacksmiths, and their tee wwe os ae the ‘Tuniynty. are 
ae ed Fer s ; 7 pproved: May 31, 1832. 
assistants, employed within the several superintendencies exe 
and agencies, under treaty provisions and the orders of : rae: a : of t 
the War Department, eighteen thousand three hundred | AN ACT for quieting possessions, enrolling conveyances, A 
and forty dollars. and securing the estates of purchasers within the Dis- 
For iron, steel, coal, and other expenses attending the trict of Columbia. AN 
gunsmiths’ and blacksmiths’ shops, five thousand four Be it enacted, &c. That if any person or persons, seized a 
hundred and twenty-six dollars. or possessed of, or holding any estate or interest in any . 
For expense of transportation and distribution of In- | lands, tenements, or hereditaments,lying and being with- 
dian annuities, nine thousand nine hundred and fifty-nine | in the District of Columbia, shall execute and acknow. V 
dollars. ledge a deed for the conveyance of such estate or inte. der 
For expense of provisions for Indians at the distribution | rest, or for declaring or limiting any use or trust in and of Wa 
of annuities, while on visits of business with the different | the same, before any judge of a Court of Record, and of ers 
superintendents and agents, and when assembled on pub- | law of the State and County in which such person or per- and 
lic business, eleven thousand eight hundred and ninety | sons may be, or before any chancellor of any such: State, lege 
dollars. or before any Judge of the Supreme, Circuit, District, or the: 
For expense of building houses for Indian ageats, | Territorial Courts of the United States, or before any two 7 
blacksmiths’ shops, and for repairs of the same, when re- | Justices of the Peace ofthe State, District or ‘Territory inte 
quired, in the several agencies, seven thousand dollars. and County in which such person or persons may be; and the 
For contingencies of the Indian Department, twenty | such Judge, Chancellor, or Justices, shall annex to such her 
thousand dollars: Provided, in no case shall any money | deed a certificate, under his or their hands, of the exe- mor 
hereby appropriated be used for the purpose of reward- | cution and acknowledgement thereof, and that the gran- Maj 
ing Indians for settling disputes among themselves. tor or grantors was or were Known to him or them, or that full 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there be appro- | his, her, or their identity, had been satisfactorily proved, and 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise | and the Register, Clerk, or Prothanotary, of such Court PY, 
appropriated, the sum of five thousand seven hundred and | or County, shall also certify under his hand and the seal may 
fifty dollars, for defraying the expenses of conducting a | of his office, that the Judge, Chancellor, or Justices,is or vide 
deputation of Indians from the head waters of the Mis- | are,was or were such,at the time of the execution and ac- of t! 
souri to Washington City, and from thence to their own | knowledgment thereof; or if any such person or persons, the 
country : Provided, ‘That no compensation beyond their | seized or possessed as aforesaid, shall be in some foreign Si 
actual expenses for extra services, shall be allowed any | country, and shall execute and acknowledge any such shal 
Indian Agent or Sub-agent for services when doing duty | deed before any Judge or Chancellor of any Court, mas- fron 
under the order of their Government,detached from their | ter or master extraordinary, in chancery, or notary public, wat 
agency and bound:ry of the tribe to which they are | in such foreign country; and such execution and acknow- Sixt 
Agents. ledgment, and, also, the identity of the grantor or gran- wat 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That there shall | tors shall be certified upon, or annexed to, such deed, un- gini 
be, and hereby is appropriated, out of any money in the | der the hand and seal of any such judge, chancellor, mas- basi 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the sum of five | ter, or master extraordinary, or notary public, and such fron 
thousand dollars, to be expended under the dircction of | deed, so executed, acknowledged and certified, in the at tl 
the Secretary of War, in the purchase and delivery of | several and respective modes aforesaid, shall be recorded of tl 
corn, or other provisions, for the use of the Seminole In- | amongst the land records of the county of Washington, or the 
dians, who are likely to suffer on account of the failure | the County of Alexandria, in the District of Columbia, leng 
of their crops from a severe drought the last year. within six calendar months from the day of its date, if leas 
Approved: May 31, 1832. executed and acknowledged within the United States, or mad 
a the Territories thereof, or within twelve calendar months cilm 
AN ACT toaid the vestry of Washington parish in the a on - oon ete er ee . a 
erection of a keeper’s house,and the improvement and eae aes 6; peewee bpp: > aro. 
security of the ground allotted for the interment of mem- fectual for the purpose or purposes a gg a he 
bers of Con press and other public officers Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That if any femme thou 
5 : I rv) couvert in whom such estate or interest may be, shall bea the 
Beit enacted, &c. That the sum of one thousand five | party with her husband, executing such deed, or shiall cana 
1 hundred dollars be, and the same is hereby appropriated, | only be relinquishing her right of dower, in or to such and 
ri | out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appro-| estate or interest, and the judge, chancellor, justices, the 
coed priated, to be expended under the direction of the Com. | master or master extraordinary in chancery or notary pub- one 
y missioner of the Public Buildings, for the purpose of aid- | lic, aforesaid, before whom the same may be executed at a 
aa} ing the vestry of Washington parish in the erection of a] and acknowledged, shall make the contents thereof dept 
a keeper’s house, for planting trees, boundary stones, and | known to her, and shall examine her, out of the presence cana 
4 otherwise improving the burial ground, allotted to the in- | and hearing of her husband, whether she doth make her be s 
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acknowledgment of the same voluntarily,andwithout being 
induced to do so by fear or threats of, or ili usage by, 
her husband, or fear of his displeasure ; and such ex- 
amination and acknowledgment, and also the identity of 
the party, shall be certified in the mode prescribed in the 
first section of this act, according to the place or country 
where such femme couvert shall be at the time of such 
examination and acknowledgment, and such deed shall be 
recorded within the several and respective periods here- 
in before mentioned ; the same shall be good and availa- 
ble forthe purposes therein mentioned, and thereby in- 
tended. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Clerks of 
the Circuit Court of the District of Columbia for the 
counties of Washington and Alexandria, respectively, 
are hereby authorized to record any deed or conveyance, 
executed and authenticated agreeably to the provisions 
of this act. 

Approved: May 31, 1852. 


AN ACT vesting in the Corporation of the City of Wash- 
ington all the rights of the Washington Canal Compa- 
ny, and for other purposes. 


Whereas it is represented that the Mayor, Board of Al- 
dermen, and Board of Common Council, of the city of 
Washington, have purchased, and are now exclusive own- 
ers of, all the stock of the Washington Canal Company, 
and are desirous that the entire property, rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities, of the said Company, be vested in 
them for the use and benefit of the said city : 

Therefore, Be it enacted, &c. ‘That all the right, title, 
interest, property, and estate, either in law or equity, of 
the Washington Canal Company, be, and the same are 
hereby, vested in the said Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mon Council, for the use aforesaid; and that the said 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Councilmen, shall have 
full power and authority to take possession of the Canal 
and works of the said Company, and to hold, use, occu- 
py, and repair the same, from time to time, as occasion 
may require, and as to them shall seem expedient: Pro- 
vided, hat sail canal shall be finished and completed, 
of the breadth and depth, and in the manner and within 
the time, hereinafter prescribed, and not otherwise. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said canal 
shall be finished in such manner that the width thereof, 
from Seventeenth street west to Sixth street west, at the 
water line, shall be one hundred and fifty feet ; from 
Sixth street west to B street south, eighty feet, at the 
water line ; from B street south to the basin at the Vir- 
ginia Avenue, sixty feet, at the water line; from said 
basin to L street south, forty-five feet at the water line ; 
from L street south to N street south, forty feet, 
at the water line ; and from L, street south to the channel 
of the Eastern branch, one hundred and twenty feet, at 
the water line : and the said canal, throughout its whole 
length and breadth aforesaid, shall have a depth of at 
least four feet water at all times. There shall also be 
made by the said Mayot, Aldermen, and Common Coun 
cilmen, three basins attached to the said canal, which shall 
be by them kept in repair, of the following dimensions, 
that is to say: one at the western termination of the said 
canal, at least one hundred and fifty feet wide and five 
thousand five hundred and forty-five feet long; one at | 
the Eastern branch, at the eastern termination of the said 
canal, of at least one hundred and twenty feet in width, 
and six hundred and ninety feet in length ; and one at} 
the Virginia Avenue, of at least eighty feet in width, and 
one hundred feet in leagth ; each of which basins shall, 
at all times, have, throughout its length and width, a | 
depth of water equal to that hereby required in the said 
canal. And the sides of the said canal and basins shall | 
be secured by walls of stone or other materials, where | 
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necessary, of sufficient strength and height to allow the 
use of steam vessels therein ; all which work hereby re- 
quired to be done to complete the said canal and basins, 
shall be done and finished in the manner aforesaid by the 
first day of March, in the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-three, or, in default thereof, this act, and 
all the rights and privileges thereby granted, shall cease 
and determine. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all such provi- 
sions, in any former law, as required the Washington 
Canal Company to raise, drain, or improve, the low or 
wet grounds along or near the said canal, shall remain in 
full force, and be obligatory on the said Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Common Council: Provided, ‘That no funds for 
that purpoge shall be raised by lottery. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enucted, That, for and in consi- 
deration of the expenses which have been, and will be, 
incurred in finishing the said canal and basins, and of se- 
curing the sides thereof, and of the expenses of erecting 
and maintaining locks, and of completing the whole work 
according to the provisions of this act, and of keeping the 
same in repair, including the expense of draining, or 
otherwise improving or drying the low and wet grounds 
along and near the said canal, the said Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Common Council, are hereby authorized to collect, 
on all articles and materials landed on each side of the 
canal and basins, from on board any boat, scow, or other 
vessel, or water craft, or placed on either side of the said 
canal or basins for the purpose of being taken therefrom 
by any boat, scow, or other vessel, or water craft, wharf- 
age, according to such rates as they, by any by-laws or 
regulations, may from time to time ordain and establish : 
Provided, That the said rates shall, at no time hereafter, 
and in no particular, exceed those charged on the same 
articles by the owners of private wharves in the said city. 
And it shalland may be lawful for the said Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Common Council, to demand and receive, at 
the most convenient place or places, for all articles car- 
ried along the said canal, tolls not exceeding the follow- 
ing rates; that is to say: for each unloaded boat, scow, 
or other vessel or water craft, twenty-five cents; for each 
barrel of flour, beef, or pork, two cents; for each barrel 
of whiskey, brandy, or spirituous hquors, of any descrip- 
tion, three cents; for each hogshead or pipe, six cents ; 
and upon all other articles, packages, or commodities, 
not exceeding six cents for each ton ; and after that rate 
for any article or quantity weighing less than one ton. 
And said Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council, shall 
also have the exclusive right to establish a packet boat 
or boats on the said canal, for the conveyance of passen- 
gers ; and nc other boat or boats for that purpose,except 
such as are established or permitted by them, shall be 
allowed to convey passengers on the said canal for hire. 
The tolls hereby granted shall be demandable on any 
beat, scow, vessel, or other water craft, on any of the arti- 
cles aforesaid, for a passage through either of the locks, 
or along any part of the said canal, but the public pro- 
perty of the United States shall be landed and pass free 
of wharfage and tolls. 

Sec. 5, And be it further enacted, That the said Mayor, 
Aldermen, end Common Council, shall, from time to time, 
erect and keep in repair, all such bridge or bridges over 


| the said canal, in each and every street crossing the same, 


as the convenience of the inhabitants of the city may re- 
quire ; which bridges shall be erected at least eight feet 
above high water, and of not less width than twenty-four 
feet, and be safe for the passage of footmen, horses, cat- 
tle, carriages, and loaded wagons. 

Sec. 6. And beit further enacted, That the said Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Council, shall, annually, in the 
month of January, lay before Congress a true statement 
of the capital invested by them in the purchase, comple- 
tion, and improvement of the said canal and works, with 
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the amount of their annual expenditures and receipts, so 
as to show the clear nett profit by them so received on 
such investment; and if at any time the nett profit shall 
happen to fall short of six per centum on the said capital 
so invested, it shall be lawful for them to increase the said 
rates of toll and wharfage in such manner as they may 
judge sufficient to produce six per centum per annum on 
the said investment ; and should it so happen that at any 
time the nett proceeds aforesaid shall exceed a rate of 
ten per centum per annum, they shall so reduce the said 
rates as not to produce a greater nett profit than of the 
said rates of ten per centum. In estimating the amount 
of capital invested, the proceeds of sale of the real estate 
hereby granted to the said Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mon Council, to aid them in the execution of the works 
hereby required, shall not be included, but the amount 
of sales of the’said property, showing what part thereof 
shall have been sold, and at what price each part of the 
said property shall have been sold, shall form part of the 
said annual report. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the said Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Council, shall not begin to col- 
lect wharfage or tolls, until the said canal and works shall 
have been wholly completed according to the provisions 
of this act, in the opinion of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury of the United States, for the time being, who is 
hereby authorized and required to give his certificate 
thereof, whenever, in his opinion, the same shall have 
been so completed ; and upon obtaining such certificate, 
and depositing the same with the Clerk of the Circuit 
Court for the District of Columbia, in the county of Wash- 
ington, to be by him recorded, it shall and may be lawful 
to and for the said Mayor, Aldermen, and Commun Coun- 
cil, to commence the collection of the said wharfage and 
tolls, And such right to collect the said rates of toll and 
wharfage shall cease, whenever the said canal shall be so 
out of repair as to impede the free and convenient use 
thereof by vessels or craft drawing four feet water, so long 
as the same shall so remain out of repair or obstructed. 

Sec. 8. And in order to aid the said Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Common Council, in fulfilling the objects and re- 
quirements of thisact, Be it further enacted, That all the 
right, title, property, interest, and estate, in law or equi- 
ty, of the United States, of, in, and to, that part of the | 
public reservation in the city of Washington, known and 
designated as the Mall, which is bounded as follows : ly- 
ing between Sixth and Fifteenth streets west, and ex- 
tending from Canal street two hundred and fifieen feet 
south to the continuation of A street north, and all that 
part of the said reservation on the south side of the said | 


| 


open forever as a public street, and subjected to the 
same rules, regulations, and ordinances, as shall and ma 
affect the other streets and avenues in said city ; and that 
all the streets of said city running north and south, and 
all avenues which, by continuing the same, shall extend 
through said Mall, and such as running westwardly and 
eastwardly would in like manner intersect the same, shall, 
in like manner, be opened and kept open, and subject as 
aforesaid. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That a map or 
plat of the said land, squares, streets, and avenues, made 
and prepared by F. C. De Krafft, United States’ Survey. 
or of the City of Washington, dated December twenty. 
seventh, one thousand eight hundred and _ thirty-one, 
marked A, be, and the same is hereby, ordered and di. 
rected to be recorded in the office of the Commissioner 
of Public Buildings, and also in the office of said Survey. 
or of the said city of Washington, and shall be held and 
deemed as indicating correctly the said lands and squares, 
streets and avenues, and be of full authority as designat- 
ing anc exhibiting the seme. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That if any proprie. 
tor, or proprietors of any lots now fronting north on B 
street south, between said Sixth and Fifteenth streets, 
shall signify his, her, or their, desire and intention to ex- 
change said lots for an equal quantity of the lands herein 
and hereby conveyed to the said Mayor, Board of Alder. 
men, and Board of Common Council, situated on the 
south side of A street suuth, and immediately north of 
his, her, or their, said lots, i{ shall be the duty of the 
said Mayor, Board of Aldermen, and Board of Common 
Council, on such intention and desire being made known 
to them, to and upon a conveyance in due form of law, 
clear of all incumbrances, being ¢made to them for the 
said lands so held by such proprietor or proprietors, to 
convey and assign to the said proprietor, or proprietors, a 
corresponding quantity on the square immediately north 
and fronting on A street south. And in case such pro- 
prietor or proprietors shall have made any substantial im- 
provements on the said land so held by him or them as 
aforesaid, to make a fair and equitable allowance on said 


| surrender or conveyance, either in land or noney, as may 


be agreed on between the parties : Provided, said pro- 
prietor or proprietors shall make known such intention to 
the said Mayor, Board of Aldermen, and Board of Com- 
mon Council, on or before the first day of August next. 

Sec. 13, .4nd be it further enacted, That the said 
Mayor, Board of Aldermen, and Board of Common Coun: 
cil, be, and they are heredy, authorized and required to 
lay out and divide the said lands, so conveyed and vested 


Mall extending from B street south, three hundred and | by virtue of this act, into lots, with alleys, as to them shall 
sixty-six feet, to A street south, and lying between Sixth | seem meet and proper, and to dispose of and sell the 
and Fifteenth streets west, and all the right, title, interest | same, or so much thereof as shall remain unexchanged 
and estate, which is now, or ought to be, vested in any | as aforesaid, and also all such lots as they shall receive in 
trustees, commissioners, or other person, for, and on be- | exchange as aforesaid, at such times and upon such terms 
half, and in trust, for the benefit of the United States, | as to the said Mayor, Board of Aldermen, and Board of 
be, and the same are hereby, vested in the said Mayor, | Common Council, shall seem meet ; and to execute, or 
Aldermen, and Common Council, in fee, for the purpose, | cause to be executed, good and sufficient deeds of con. 
and to be by them sold and applied for the purposes | veyance to the purchasers thereof. 
aforesaid, or so much thereof as they shall deem itad-| Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That, the proceeds 
visable to sell for the said purposes, and the said residue | arising from said sales shall be, and constitute a fund, which 
to hold and use for the benefit and convenience of the | shall be applied by the said mayor, Board of Aldermen, 
said city. | and Board of Common Council, to pay and extinguish 
Sec. 9, And be it further enacted, ‘That the said Mayor, | any debt which has been, or may be contracted, either 
Aldermen, and Common Council, shall not be authorized | in the purchase of the Washington City Canal, or the 
to occupy, nor permit others to occupy, more than forty | shares of stockholders in the said canal, or in the com- 
feet for the purpose of landing on either side of the said | pletion of the same, and in the expenses and attending 
canal, extending from the Eastern branch to Seven-| said purchase and completion, and shall not be applicable 
teenth street west upon the plan of the city to any other object or purpose until said debts shall be 
Sec. 10. and be it further enacted, That a street be | extinguished, 
laid out along the entire length of said canal, on the Sec. 15. nd beit further enacted, That nothing \0 
south side thereof, of the width of eighty feet, between | this act contained shall be held or deemed, in any manne! 
said Sixth and Fifteenth strects west, which shall be kept | or way, to impair or injure any private rights or interests, 
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orin any manner to affect the same beyond the mere | 
transfer of the rights of the United States to said Mayor, | 
Board of Aldermen, and Board of Common Council. 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That the several 
acts passed on the first day of May, one thousand eight 
hundred andtwo; the sixteenth day of February, one 
thousand eight hundred and nine; the sixth day of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and twelve; andthe twen- 
tieth day of May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
six, in relation to the Washington Canal Company, shall 
be, and the same are hereby, repealed, except as herein 
before provided. 

Approved: May 31, 1832. 


AN ACT changing the times of holding the Courts in the 
District of Columbia. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Circuit Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the county of Washington shall 
hereafter be held on the fourth Monday in March, and 
on the fourth Monday in November, in every year, 
instead of the times now designated by law; and the 
court for the county of Alexandria shall be held on the 
first Monday in May, and on the first Monday in October, 
in every year, instead of the times now designated by 
law ; and that all process shall be made returnable to the 
said terms as herein directed. This act shall take effect 
from and after the first day of June next. 

Approved: May 31, 1852. 


AN ACT defining the qualifications of voters in the Ter- 
ritory of Arkansas. 

Be it enacted, &c. That every free white male citizen 
of the United States, of the age of twenty-one years, who 
shall have resided in the Territory of Arkansas tor the 
term of six months next preceding any general or special 
election, shall bave the privilege of voting in the elec- 
tion district where he shall reside, and not elsewhere, for 
all elective officers of said Territory. 

Approved: May 351, 1832. 


AN ACT making appropriations for [ndian annuities, and 
other similar objects, fur the year one thousand eight | 
hundred and thirty-two. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the sum of three hundred and | 
thirty-six thousand four hundred and five dollars, be, and 
the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, for the pay- 
ment of the annuities due to the various Indians and In- 
dian tribes hereinafter mentioned, including the sum of 
twenty-four thousand five hundred dollars, stipulated for 
education of Indian youths; twenty-five thousand four 
hundredand seventy dollars, stipulated for the expenses 
of blacksmiths, gun smiths, millers, millwrights, agri- 
culturists, and laborers, employed on the Indian service, 
and for furnishing salt, tobacco, iron, and steel, et cetera; 
and four thousand three hundred and sixty dollars for ex- 
penses of transportation and distribution of certain an- 
nuities and agricultural implements, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, for the service of the year one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-two, that is to say : 

To the Wyandot tribe, five thousand nine hundred 
dollars. 

To the Wyandot, Munsee, and Delaware tribes, one 
thousand dollars. 

To the Shawanee tribe, three thousand dollars, and 
sixty dollars for furnishing salt 

Tothe Shawanee and Seneca tribes, of Lewistown, 
one thousand dollars. 

To the Delaware tribe, six thousand five hundred dol- 
lars, and one hundred dollars for furnishing salt. 

To the Wea tribe, three thousand dollars. 

To the Piankeshaw tribe, eight hundred dollars. 
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To the Kaskaskias tribe, one thousand dollars. 

To the Ottawa tribe, five thousand three bundred dol- 
lars. 

To the Ottawa and Missouri tribe, two thousand five 
hundred dollars, and fifteen hundred dollars for the ex- 


| penses of blacksmiths’ tools and agricultural implements. 


To the Chippewa tribe, three thousand eight hundred 
dollars ; also, one thousand dollars for the purposes of 
education, and two thousand dollars for the purchase of 
farming utensils and cattle, and the employment of per- 
sons to aid them in agriculture. 

To the Chippewa, Ottawa, and Pottawatamy tribes, 
sixteen thousand dollars, and one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars for furnishing salt. 

To the Pottawatamy tribe, sixteen thousand three hun- 
dred dollars, and one hundred dollars to Topenibe, prin- 
cipal chief; also, three thousand dollars for the pur- 
poses of education, and two thousand five hundred and 
twenty dollars, for expenses of blacksmiths, millers, and 
agriculturists, and for furnishing salt, tobacco, iron, and 
steel. 

' To the Pottawatamy tribe of Huron, four hundred dol- 
ars. 

To the Choctaw tribe, fifty thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-five dollars ; to Mushulatubbe, a chief, one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, and to Robert Cole, a chief, one 
hundred and fifty dollars ; also, twelve thousand five hun- 
dred dollars for purposes of education, and two thousand 
nine hundred and fifty-five dollars for expenses of black- 
smiths and mill wrights, and for furnishing iron and steel. 

To the Eel river tribe, one thousand one hundred dol- 
lars. 

To the Six Nations, New York, four thousand five 
hundred dollars, and two hundred dollars to the Young 
King, a chief of the Seneca nation. 

To the Seneca tribe, New York, six thousand dollars. 

To the Creek tribe, thirty-four thousand five hundred 


dollars. 


To the Cherokee tribe, ten thousand dollars ; also two 


| thousand dollars for purposes of education. 


To the Chickasaw tribe, twenty-three thousand dol- 
lars. - 

To the Sac tribe, three thousand dollars. 

To the Sac and Fox tribes, two thousand dollars. 

To the Sac, Fox, and loway tribes, three thousand dol- 
lars, for expenses of blacksmiths and agriculturists, and 
furnishing farming utensils and cattle. 

To the Fox tribe, three thousand dollars. 

To the loway tribe, three thousand dollars ; also nine 
hundred dollars for expenses of blacksmiths, and furnish- 
ing agricultural tools. 

Toth: Osage tribe, eight thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

To the Seneca tribe, of Lewistown, one thousand dol- 
lars. 

To the Quapaw tribe, two thousand dollars. 

To the Kickapoo tribe of Illinois, two thousand dollars. 

To the Florida Indians, five thousand dollars ; also one 
thousand dollars for purposes of education, and one thou- 
sand dollars for the expenses of a gun and blacksmith. 

To the Miami tribe, twenty-five thousand dollars ; also 
two thousand dollars for the support of the poor and in- 
firm, and education of youth ; and two thousand and 
twenty dollars for expenses of blacksmith, and for fur- 
nishing salt, iron, and steel, and tobacco. 

To the Winnebago tribe, eighteen thousand dollars ; 
also three thousand seven hundred and ninety dollars for 
expenses of blacksmiths and agriculturists, and for fur- 
nishing salt and tobacco. 

To the Kanza tribe, three thousand five hundred dol- 
lars 

To the Christian Indians, four hundred dellars. 

To the Sioux tribe, of Mississippi, two thousand dol- 
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lars ; also, one thousand seven hundred dollars for ex- 
penses of blacksmith, and furnishing agricultural tools. 

To the Yancton and Santie bands, three thousand dol- 
lars; also, one thousand four hundred dollars for ex- 
penses of blacksmith and furnishing agricultural tools. 

To the Omaha tribes two thousand five hundred dollars; 
also, one thousand five hundred dollars for expenses of 
blacksmith, and furnishing agricultural tools. 

To the Sac tribe of Missouri river, five hundred dol- 
lars ; also, nine hundred dollars for expenses of black- 
smith, and furnishing agricultural tools. 


For purposes of education of Sacs, Foxes, and others, | 


as stipulated for by the treaty of fifteenth July, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty, three thousand dollars; and 
to Little Billy, of the Seneca tribe of New York, for the 
term of his natural life, an annuity of fifty dollars. 

To Anderson, three hundred and sixty dollars, and to 
Lapahniihe, one hundred and forty dollars, chiefs of the 
Delaware nation, agreeably to an understanding of the 
commissioners who negotiated the treaty of one thousand 
eight hundred and eighteen. 

For expenses of transportation and distribution of an- 


nuities to the Winnebagoes, Chippewas, Ottawas, and | 


Pottawatamies, Sacs, Foxes, and others, and of salt, to- 
bacco, agricultural implements, and tools, not otherwise 


provided for, the sum of four thousand three hundred and | 


sixty collars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That so much of 
any act as provides for the payment of any of the annui- 
ties and stipulations herein mentioned, shall be, and the 
same is hereby, repealed. 

Approved: June 4, 1832. 


AN ACT making appropriations in conformity with the 
stipulations of certain treaties with the Creeks, Shaw- 
anees, Ottawas, Senecas, Wyandots, Cherokees, and 
Choctaws. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums be, and | 


the same are hereby,severally,appropriated to the several 
objects hereinafter specifically enumerated, according to 
the stipulations of certain Indian Treaties,to be paid out 
of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appro- 
priated, namely: 

For the payment of debts due by the Creeks, and their 
relief, according tothe ninth article of the treaty con- 
cluded with the Creek Indians, twenty-fourth March,one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty two, one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Delegation to the city of 
Washington, the payment of the expenses, and of claims 
against them, according tothe tenth article of the same 
treaty, sixteen thousand dollars. 

For the payment of certain claims for ferries, bridges, 
and causeways, for judgments against chiefs, for losses, 
for improvements, for annuities, for the expenses of 
Creeks who have emigrated without expense to the 
United States, at fifteen dollars for each, and for com- 
pensation to those who suffered in consequence of be- 
ing prevented from emigrating, as severally provided for 
and stipulated in the eleventh article of the same trea- 
ty, twenty-five thousand and eighty dollars. 

For the cost of rifles, ammunition, and blankets, ac- 
cording to the thirteenth article of the same treaty, thir- 
teen hundred and twenty dollars. 

For the expenses of taking the census, and making 
the selection of reservations according to the second ar- 
ticle of the same treaty, three thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For the service of a person to be selected to certify 
the contracts for the sale of lands, according to the third 
article of the same treaty, one thousand dollars. 

For the expense of removing and keeping off intru- 


United States. 


ders from the Creek lands, according to the fifth article 
of the same treuty, two thousand dollars. 

For one year’s allowance for the purposes of educa. 
tion, according to the thirteenth article of the same trea. 
ty, three thousand dollars. 

For carrying into effect the treaty with the Shawanee 
Indians, of Ohio, according to the treaty concluded with 
| them eighth August, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-one, the following sums, namely: 

For enabling them to erect houses and open farms at 
their intended residence, according to the fifth article of 
the said treaty, thirteen thousand dollars. 

Forthe payment for sundry articles as presents, enu. 
merated in the ninth, twelfth, and fourteenth articles of 
~~ same treaty, two thousand four hundred and four dol. 
\ lars. 
| For expenses of selling the property of Indians, ac. 
| cording to the sixth article of the said treaty, three hun- 
| dred dollars. 
| For carrying into effect the treaty with the Ottawas, 
of Ohio, concluded the thirtieth August, ove thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-one, the following sums, 
namely: 

For the payment of certain articles, as stipulated for in 
the tenth article of the treaty, twelve hundred and fifty 
four dollars. ; 

For expenses attending the sale of Indian property, 
according to the sixth article, three hundred dollars. 

For carrying into effect the treaty with the mixed 
bands of the Senecas and Shawanees, of Lewistown, Ohio, 
concluded the twentieth July, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-one, the following sums, namely : 

For an advatice to said Indians, in lieu of compensation 
for improvements, according to the fifth article of the 
said treaty, six thousand dollars. 

For the payment of sundry articles stipulated for as 
, presents in the tenth article of said treaty, thirteen hun: 
| dred and fifteen dollars. 

For the expense of selling the property of said Indians, 
according to the sixth article of the said treaty, three 
hundred dollars. 

For carrying into effect the treaty with the Wyandots, 
of Obio, concluded nineteenth January, one thousand 
2 hundred and thirty-two, the following sums, name- 
y: 

For payment for the reservation of sixteen thousand 
acres, as stipulated for in the second article of the treaty, 
twenty thousand dollars, 

_ For payment for improvements on the ceded reserva: 
tions, and expense of appraising the same, according 
to the third article of said treaty, four thousand dollars. 

_ For transportation and contingencies under the pro- 
visions of the several treatics above mentioned, two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the payment of improvements within the limits of 
Georgia and Arkansas, abandoned by Cherokee emi- 
grants under the treaty of sixth May, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-eight, as valued by appraisers, se- 
venty thousand dollars. 

For gratuities of fifty dollars for every five emigrants 
from within the chartered limits of Georgia, ten thousand 
dollars. 

For carrying into effect the treaty with the Choctaws, 
of fifteenth September, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty, the following sums, namely: 

For the blankets, rifles, axes, ploughs, hoes, wheels, 
cards, looms, iron, and steel, stipulated for in the twenti- 
eth article of the said treaty, thirty-five thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty dollars. 

For fulfilling the stipulation of the sixteenth article, in 
relation to cattle, in addition to former appropriations, ten 
thousand dollars. 


For the payment of Choctaw Indians who have relin- 
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quished lands, according to the provisions of the nine- 
teenth article of said treaty, the sum of thirty thousand 
seven hundred and forty dollars. 

For expenses of transportation, and other incidental 
expenses, in relation to the treaties above named, three 
thousand five hundred dollars, 

Approved: June 4, 1832. 


AN ACT supplementary to the ‘Act for the relief of cer- 
tain surviving officers and soldiers of the Revolution.” 


Beit enacted, &c. That each of the surviving officers, 
non-commissioned officers, musicians,soldiers, and Indian 
spies, who shalt have served in the continental line, or 
State troops, volunteers or militia, at one or more terms, 
a petiod of two years, during the war of the Revolution, 
and who are not entitled to any benefit under the act for 
the relief of certain surviving officers and soldiers of the 
Revolution, passed the fifieenth day of May,eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-eight, be authorized to receive, out of 
any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, 
the amount of his full pay in the said line,according to his 
rank, but not exceeding in any case the pay ofa captain 
in the said line; such pay to commence from the fourth 
day of March, one thousand eight hundred and thirty. 
une, and shall continue during his natural life ; and that 
any such officer, non-commissioned officer, musician, or 
private, as aforesaid, who shall have served in the conti- 
ental line, State troops, volunteers, or militia, a term or 
terms in the whole less than the above period, but not less 
than six months, shall be authorized to receive, out of any 
unappropriated money in the Treasury, during his natu- 
ral life, each according to his term of service, an amount 
bearing such proportion to the annuity granted to the 
same tank for the service of two years, as his term of ser- 
vice did tothe term aforesaid; to commence from the 
fourth day of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-one. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That nv person, re- 
ceiving any annuity or pension,under any law of the Unit- 
ed States, providing for revolutionary officers and sol- 
diers, shall be entitled to the benefits of this act, unless 
he shall first relinquish his further claim to such pension; 
and in all payments under this act, the amount which may 
have been received under any other act as aforesaid, since 
the date at which the payments under this act shall com- 
mence, shull first be deducted from such payment. 

Sec. 3. Ind be it further enacled, That the pay allow- 
ed by this act shall, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, be paid to the officer, non-commissioned 
oflicer, musician, or private, entitled thereto,» or his or 
their authorized attorney, at such places and times as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may direct, and that no foreign 
officer shall be entitled to said pay, nor shall any officer, 
non-commissioned officer, musician, or private, receive 
the same until he furnish the said Secretary satisfactory 
evidence that he is entitled to the same, in conformity to 
the provisions of this act; and the pay hereby allowed 
shall not be in any way transferable or liable to attach- 
ment, levy, or seizure, by any legal process whatever; 
but shall ensure wholly to the personal benefit of the offi- 
cer, non-commissioned officer, musician, or soldier, enti- 
tled to the same. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That so much ef the 
said pay as accrued before the approval of this act, shall 
be paid to the person entitled to the same as soon as may 
be, in the manner and under the provisions above men- 
tioned; and the pay which shall accrue thereafter,shall be 
paid semi-annually, in the manner above directed; and, in 
case of the death of any person embraced by the provi- 
sions of this act, or of the act to which it is supplementa- 
ty, during the period intervening between the semi-an- 


hual payments directed to be mace by said acts, the pro- | 
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portionate amount of pay which shall accrue between the 
last preceding semi-annual payment, and the death of 
such person, shall be paid to his widow, or,if he leave no 


| widow, to his children. 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the officers, 


| non-commissioned officers, mariners, or marines, who 
| served for a like term in the naval service, during the re- 


volutionary war, shall be entitled to the benefits of this 
act,in the same manner as is provided for the officers and 
soldiers of the army of the Revolution. 

Approved: June 7, 1832. 


AN ACT authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
permit a wharf to be built near the site of the light 
house on Stratford point, in the State of Connecticut. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized to permit a wharf to be built near 
the site of the light house, on Stratford point, in the State 
of Connecticut, and to grant the use of such land belong- 
ing to the United States as may be required for that pur- 
pose; Provided, The use of such wharf shall continue 
only so long as, inthe opinion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, it does not interfere with the interests of the 
United States. 

Approved: June 15, 1832. 

AN ACT to create the office of Surveyor of Public 
Lands for the Territory of Arkansas. 


Be it enacted, &c. That a Surveyor for the Territory of 
Arkansas shall be appointed, who shall have the same au- 
thority, and perform the same duties, respecting the pub- 
lic land and private land claims in the Territory of Arkan- 
sas, as are now vested in, and required of, the Surveyor 
of the lands of the United States in Missouri and Illinois, 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Surveyor for Missouri and Illinois to deliver 
to the Surveyor for the Territory of Arkansas, all the 
maps, papers, records, and documents, relating to the pub- 
lic lands and private land claims in Arkansas, which may 
be in his office ; and in every case where it shall be im- 
practicable to make a separation of such maps, papers, 
records, and documents, without injury, it shall be’ his 
duty to cause copies thereof, certified by him, to be fur- 
nished to the Surveyor of Arkansas, which copies shall 
be of the same validity as the originals. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Surveyor 
of Arkansas, to be appointed in pursuance of this act, 
shall establish his office at such place as the President of 
the United States may deem most expedient for the pub- 
lic service, and that he shall be allowed an annual salary 
of fifteen hundred dollars, and that he be authorized to 
employ one skilful draughtsman and two clerks, whose 
aggregate compensation shall not exceed eighteen hun- 
dred dollars per annum. 

Approved: June 15, 1832. 


AN ACT granting to the Territory of Arkansas one thou- 
sand acres of land, for the erection of a court house and 
gaol at Little Rock. 


Be it enacted, &c. That there be granted to the Terri- 
tory of Arkansas, a quantity of land, not exceeding one 
thousand acres, contiguous to, and adjoining the town of, 
Little Rock, for the erection of a court house and gaol in 
said town ; which lands shall be selected by the Governor 
of the Territory by legal subdivisions, and disposed of in 
such manner as the Legislature may by law direct : and 
the proceeds of the lands so disposed of, shall be applied 
towards building a court house and gaol in said town of 
Little Rock ; and the surplus, if any, may be applied to 
such other objects as the Legislature of said ‘Territory 
may deem proper. 

Approved: June 15, 1832. 
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AN ACT for the re-appropriation of certain unexpended 
balances of furmer appropriations, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums, being un- 
expended balances of former appropriatiuns, be, and the 
same are hereby, re-appropriated to the original objects of 
their appropriation, specifically, namely: 

For the expense of visits of Indian deputations to the 
Seat of Government, three hundred and ninety-four dol- 
lars and forty-two cents. 

For expenses incurred by the marshal of Michigan Ter- 
ritory, in prosecuting Winnebago prisoners, one hundred 
and twenty-nine dollars and fifty-eight cents. . 

For carrying into effect the treaty with the Florida In- 
dians, according to the act of twenty-sixth May, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, one hundred 
and ninety-five dollars. 

For carrying into effect the Creek treaty, according to 
the appropriation to that effect in the act of twenty-se- 
cond May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six, 
and the fe-appropriation of the balance thereof, by the 
act of March second, one thousand cight hundred and 
twenty-nine, ten thousand eight hundred and ferty-five 
dollars and ten cents. 

For compensation to Cherokee emigrants from Geor- 
gia, according to the act of second Marchi, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-nine,ten thousand five hundred 
and fifty-one dollars and thirty cents. 


For carrying into effect the treaty with the Pottawata- | 


mies, by act of second March, one thousand eight hun- 


dred and twenty-nine, eight hundred and sixty-five dol- | 


lars and ninety two cents. 
For compensation for improvements abandoned by the 


Cherokees of Arkansas, by act of second March, one | 


thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, seventeen thou- 
sand five hundred and forty-one dollars and thirty-three 
cents. 

For provisions for the Quapaws,by act of second March, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, one thou- 
sand dollars 

For aiding certain Creeks in their removal, by act of 
ninth May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, 
six hundred and four dollars and three cents, 

For extinguishment of the title of the Delaware Indians 
to their reservation in Ohio, by act of second March, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, one thousand 
four hundred and eighty-seven dollars and sixty-seven 
cents. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sum of one 
thousand dollars, heretofore appropriated for contingent 
expenses of the topographical bureau by the act making 
appropriations for the support of Government for the year 
one thousand eigi:t liundred and thirty-two, be, and the 


same is hereby, transferred and appropriated to the con. | 
tingent expenses of the office of the Chief Engineer for | 


the same year. 
That the following sum be, and the same is hereby, ap- 
propriated : 


For defraying the expenses of the Wyandot Delega. | 


tion tothe City of Washington, in January, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-two, four hundred dollars, and 
for _defraying the expenses of the Cherokee Delegation, 
West of the Mississippi, now in the city of Washing- 
ton, seven hundred and seventy-two dollars. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, for the purpose 
of paying the Militia of the State of Ilinois,called into the 


service of the United States by competent authority% | 


and for paying the expenses incurred in defending the 
frontier from a recent invasion by several bands of hostile 
Indians, and including tlie pay of the militia legally call- 
ed out for the same purpose, from the neighboring States 
and Territories, three hundred thousand dollars, if so 
much be necessary, be, and the same is hereby, appro 
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priated, to be paid under the authority of the Secretary 
of War, agreeably to the second section of an act making 
appropriations for the support of the army, for the year 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, ap. 
propriated, to be expended under the direction of the 
President of the United States, for the relief of such 
friendly Indians as may seek protection within the Indian 
agencies on the Northwestern frontier, 

Approved: June 15, 1832. 


—— 


AN ACT to authorize the President to raise mounted 
volunteers for the defence of the frontiers. 


Be it enacled, &c. That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized to raise, either by 
the acceptance cf volunteers, or enlistment for one year, 
unless sooner discharged, six hundred mounted Rangers, 
to be armed, equipped, mounted, and organized, in such 

| manner, and to be under such regulations and restrictions 
as the nature of the service may, in his opinion, make 
necessary. 

Sec. 2. And be tl further enacted, That each of the said 
| companics of Rangers shall consist of one captain, one 
| first, one second, and one third heutenant ; five sergeants, 
| five corporils, and one hundred privates; the whole to 
| form a battalion, and be commanded by a major. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacied, That the said non- 
| commissioned officers and privates shall arm and equip 
themselves, unless otherwise ordered by the President, 
and provide their own horses, and shall be allowed, each, 
one dollar per day, as a full compensation for their servi. 
ces, and the use of theirarms and horses. The commis. 
| sioned officers shall receive the same pay and emoluments 
| as officers of the same grade in the army of the United 

States, and the officers shall be allowed forage for their 

horses, and be entitled to the same rations as those of the 
| same grade inthe army of the United States,respcectively. 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the officers, 
non-comimissionec officers, and privates, raised pursuant 
| to this act, shall be entitled to the like compensation, in 
| case of disability by wounds or otherwise, incurred in the 
| service, as has heretofore been allowed to officers, 1ou- 
| commissioned officers, ani! privates, in the military esta- 

blishment of the United States; and shall be subject to 
| the rules and articles of War, and such regulations as have 
| been or shall be established according to law for the go- 
| vernment of the army of the United States, as far us the 
| same may be applicable to the said Rangers, within the 

intent and meaning of this act, for the protection and 

defence of the Northwestern frontier of the United 
| States. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the President 
of the United States, by and with the advice and consent 
| of the Senate, is hereby authorized to appoint all the 
| officers proper to be appointed under this act; which 
| appointments may be made during the recess of the Se- 
nate, but shall be submitted to the Senate at their next 
| session, for their advice and consent; and that the sium ol 
| fifty thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, appro- 
| priated, for the purpose of carrying this act into effect. 
Approvede June 15, 1852. 


AN ACT to authorize the inhabitants of the 
Louisiana to enter the Back Lands. 


State of 


Be it enacted, &c. That every person who, either by 
| virtue of a French or Spanish grant, recognized by the 
laws of the United States, or under a claim confirmed by 
| the Commissioners appointed for the purpose of ascet- 
| taining the rights of persons claiming lands in the State 
fof Louisiana, or by virtue of any tithe derived from the 
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United States, owns a tract of land bordermg on any ri- 
ver, creck, bayou, or water course, in the said territory, 
and not exceeding in depth forty arpents, French mea- 
sure, shall be entitled tua preference in becoming the 
purchaser of any vacant tract of land adjacent to and 
back of his own tract, not exceeding forty arpetts, 
French measure, in depth, nor in quantity of land, that 
which is contained in his own tract, at the same price 
and on the same terms and conditions as are, or may be, 
provided by law forthe other public lands in the said 
State. And the Surveyor General for the State of Lou- 
isiana shall be, and he is hereby, authorized to cause to 
be surveyed the tracts claimed by virtue of this section ; 
and in all cases where, by reason of bends in the river, 
jake, creek, bayou, or water course, bordering on the 
tract, and of adjacent claims ofa similar nature, each 
claimant cannot obtain a tract equal in quantity to the 
adjacent tract already owned by him, to divide the va. 
cant land applicable to that object between the several 
claimants, in such manner as to him will appear most 
equitable : Provided, however, That the right of pre- 
emption granted by this section, shall not extend so far 
in depth as to include land fit for cultivation, bordering 
onanother river, creek, bayou, or watercourse. And 
every person entitled to the benefit of this section, shalk 
within three years after the date of this act, deliver to 
the Register of the proper land office, a notice in wni- 
ting, stating the situation and extent of the tract of land 
he wishes to purchase ; and shall also make the payment 
and payments for the same at the time and times which 
are or may be prescribed by law for the disposal of the 
other public lands in the said State, the time of his deli- 
vering the notice aforesaid being considered as the date 
of the purchase : Provided also, ‘That all notices of claims 
shall be entered, and the money paid thereon, at least 
three weeks before such period as may be designated by 
the President of the United States, for the public sale of 
thé land in the township in which such claims may be si- 
tuated ; and all claims not so entered, shall be liable to 
be sold as other public lands. Whenever it shall be ne- 
cessary to re-survey the public lands, in order to enable 
persons entitled to avail themselves of the provisions of 
this act, the expenses of such re-survey shall be paid by 
the person or persons who shall enter the lands so re- 
surveyed under this act, at the time he or they shall pay 
the price of such lands to the Receiver of Public Money. 
And if any such person shall fail to deliver such notice 
within the said perio’) of three years, or to make such 
payment or payments at the time above mentioned, his 
right of pre-emption shall cease and become void ; and 
the land may thereafter be purchased by any other per- 
son, inthe same manner and on the same terms, as are 
or may be provided by law for the sile of other public 
lands in the said State. 


Approved : June 15, 1832. 


AN ACT establishing land districts in the Territory of 
Arkansas. 

Be it enacted, &c. That there shall be four land dis- 

tricts in the Territory of Arkansas, to be called as follows, 
viz: the Arkansas land district, the White River land dis- 
trict, the Red River land district, and the Fayetteville 
land district; and each of the aforesaid land districts shall 
be bounded as follows, to wit: the Arkansas land district 
shall include all the country embraced within the follow- 
ing boundaries : beginning on the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi river, at the mouth of the St. Francis river, and 
running thence due west with the base line to the north- 
east corner of range six, township one north, and south 
of said base line; thence due north with the dividing 
line between ranges five and six, to the northeast corner 
of township seven, nor‘h of said base line; thence due 
west with the dividing line between townships seven and 
eight, to the northwest corner of range seventeen; and 
thence due south with the dividing line between ranges 
seventeen and cighteen, to the Mississippi river. The 
White River district shall include all the country south of 
Missouri, which is not included in the Arkansas land dis- 
trict above described, and east of the dividing line be- 
tween ranges seventeen and eighteen, as extended from 
the*northwest corner of the said Arkansas land district, 
to the State of Missouri. The Red River land district 
shall include all the country in Arkansas, lying west of 
the Arkansas land district, and south of the base line. 
The Fayetteville land district shall include the residue of 
theTerritory of Arkansas, being all the country lying north 
of the Red River district, and west of the Arkansas and 
White River districts. 
_ Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the land office 
for the Arkansas land district shall be at Little Rock; the 
Jand office fur the White River district shall be at Bates- 
ville; the land office for the Red River district shall be at 
the town of Washington; and the land office for the Fay- 
etteville district shall be at Fayetteville. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacled, That it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, as soon as the same 
can be done, to cause the proper plats of the surveys to 
be deposited in the proper land offices. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, ‘That for each of the 
said districts created by this act, a Register and Receiver 
of Public Moneys shall be appointed, who shall give se- 
curity in the same manner, and whose duties and autho- 
rities shall, in every respect, be the same, in relation to 
the lands which shall be disposed of at their offices, as 
are by law provided in relation to the Registers and Re- 
ceivers of Public Moneys in the several offices established 
for the sale of the public lands. 


Approved: June 25, 1832. 











































AN ACT toincrease the number of Surgeons and Assist- 
ant Surgeons in the army of the United States. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the President be, and he is 
AN ACT for the benefit of the Alexandria Canal Com- | hereby, authorized, by and with the advice and consent 
pany. | of the Senate, to appoint four additional Surgeons, and 
Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury | —- Surgeon’s Mates, in the army of the Unit- 
be, and he is hereby, required to pay to the President  denrened June 28, 1832. 
and Directors of the Alexandria Canal Company, or to 
such officer of said Company as they may empower to 
receive it, the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, to 
be applied to the construction of an aqueduct across the 
river Potomac, at or near Georgetown, in the District of 
Columbia ; which sum shall be paid out of any money in 
the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, at such times | had been made by law for the five years’ half pay to wi- 
and in such proportions (having a due regard to the pro- | dows and children of officers, seamen, and marines, who 


gress of the work) as the President of the United States | were killed in battle, vr who died in the naval service of 
may, from time to time, direct. 


Approved : June 25, 1832. 





AN ACT further to extend the pension heretofore grant- 
ed to the widows of persons killed, or who died in the 
naval service. 


Be it enacted, &c. Tiat, in all cases where provision 


the United States ; and, also, in all cases where provision 
has been made for extending the term for five years, in 
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addition to any term of five years, the said provision shall | thereof, either upon the public lands, or upon a site to 
be, and is hereby, further extended for an additivnal | be procured for that purpose. 
term of five years, so far as respects widows only; to com- Approved: June 28, 1832, 
mence at the end of the current or last expired term of 
five years in each case respectively ; which pension shall 
be paid out of the fund heretofore provided by law. And\ aw ac: 
the pensions herein continued shall cease for the causes 
mentioned in the laws granting the same, respectively. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the provisions 
of this act shall be extended to the widows of all those | Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums be appro 
who may havé died by reason of wounds received during | priated for the purpose of making the improvements 
the war, hereinafter enumerated, viz : 
2 2 For removing obstructions to the navigation of Kenne- 
See 2 F008, beck river, at Lovejoy’s Narrows, Maine, including a 
balance of former appropriations, of two thousand five 
‘ ‘ ‘in pies hundred and seventy-nine dollars and sixty-eight hun- 
AN ACT making provision for the sale and disposition of | q-edths, carried to the surplus fund, two amend six 
the public grounds in the cities of St. Augustine and |) aped dollars 
Pensacola, and to reserve certain lots and buildings ao 


: : ; re : For repairing Plymouth Beach, Massachusetts, tuo 
for public purposes, and to provide for their repair and Oicinsd Eve tendon dillees. 
preservation. 


For further protection and preservation of the Beach 

Be it enacted, &c. That the President of the United | at Provincetown, Massachusetts, four thousand six hun 
States be, and he is hereby, required to cause to be se- | dred dollars. 
lected such of the lots and buildings in the city of St. For deepening the channel through the Pass au Heron, 
Augustine and of Pensacola, as may in his opinion be | Alabama, being the balance of the appropriation of on: 
needed for public purposes; which, when so selected, | thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, carried to th: 
shall be kept for the use of the United States, and when | s<rplus fund first January, one thousand eight hundred 
the selection shall have been made of such lots or build. | and thirty-one, six thousand ani fifty dollars. 
ings, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasu- For deepening the channel at Pascagoula river, being 
ry to cause to be surveyed all the public and private lots | the balance of the appropriation of one thousand eighi 
and commons in and about the said cities; one copy of | hundred and twenty-five, carried to the surplus fund the 
which survey shall be lodged in the land offices in which | first of January, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, 
the respective places are situated, and the other copy | fifteen thousand nine hundred dollars, 
delivered to the city authorities, to be there kept and For improving the navigation of the Red river, Louisi- 
preserved as other records pertaining to the corporations | ana, and Arkansas, being the balance of the appropria 
of said cities. tion of one thousand eight hundred and twenty eight, 

Sec. 2. dnd be it further enacted, That the lots, build- | carried to the surplus fund, two thousand six hundred and 
ings, and commons, not so set apart or needed for public | twenty-eight dollars, and the further sum of twenty 
purpeses, shall, at such time, and in such proportions or | thousand dollars. 
sizes, as may be deemed most advisable and conducive | For carrying on the work of the Delaware Breakwater, 
to the interest of the United States and the said cities, be two hundred and seventy thousand dollars, 
sold at public auction as other public lands, and the mo-| ‘To enable the Secretary of War fo pay Lucius W. 
ney arising from the sales paid into the Treasury of the | Stockton the amount expended by him on the repairs of 
United States: Provided, That nothing herein shall be | the Cumberland Road, during the year one thousand 
so construed as to authorize the sale of any lot or parts of | eight hundred and thirty-one, five thousand eight hun 
lots, or other grounds which have been, by the laws of | dred and sixty-eight dollars. 

Spain or the United States, vested in the corporations of For completing the repairs of the United States’ mill- 
said towns, or which have been set apart for churches or | tary road between Pensacola and Tallahassee, four thou- 
burying grounds by the laws aforesaid, or by any ordi- | sand dollars. 

nance of the corporate authorities of the said cities. For completing the same from St. Augustine to ‘Talla 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, Tiiat the title to the | hassee, two thousand five hundred dollars. 
lot of ground in St. Augustine, known as the Old or For the completion of the improvement of the harbor 
Burnt Hospital Lot, with all its appurtenances, be, and/| and river St. Marks, in Florida, ws recommended by the 
the same is hereby, vested.in the Mayor of St. Augustine, | Chief Engineer, four thousand five hundred dollars. 
and his successor, forever, in trust for the purpose of For completing repairs to piers at the entrance ol 
erecting thereon, by the local authorities of St. Augus.| Kennebunk river, Maine, one thousand seven hundred 
tine, buildings necessary for the education of free white | dollars. 
children of both sexes. For removing obstructions in the Berwick branc!) «| 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacled, ‘That the President } the Piscataqua river, two hundred and filty dollars 
shall cause the buildings which may be selected for pub- For completing the sea wall for the preservation o! 
lic purposes under this act, to be refitted and repaired fit | Deer Island, Boston Harbor, sixty thousand dollars. 
for use, and the better to preserve them from ruin and For completing the breakwater at Hyannis harbor, 
dilapidation, for which purpose the sum of five thousand | Massachusetts, seven thousand six hundred dollars. 
dollars 1s hereby appropriated, out of any money in the} For removing the bar at the mouth of Nantucket ba 
‘Freasury, not otherwise appropriated. bor, six thousand dollars. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, Vat the President | For completing the breakwater and dike, and deepen 
of the United States is hereby authorized to dispose of | ing the channel, in the harbor of ‘Mill river, in Connect) 
such part of the military reservations in the city of De- | cut, four thousand four hundred and ninety dollars and 
troit, and upon the river Rouge, in the Territory of Michi- | forty-three cents. 
gan, as in his opinion may not be wanted for the public| For completing the pier and mole at Oswego, New 
service; and to vest the proceeds in the purchase or erec- | York, nineteen thousand dollars. 
tion of a store house and wharf in the said city of De- For removing obstructions at the mouth of Big Sodus 
troit, and in the erection of an arsenal in the vicinity | Bay, New York, seventeen thousand dollars. 


T making appropriations for certain Internal [m 
provements for the year one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-two. 
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For improving the entrance of Genesee river, sixteen 
thousand dollars. 

For completing the pier at the mouth of Buffalo har- 
bor, ten thousand three hundred dollars. 

For the work at Black Rock harbor, New York, five 
thousand one hundred dollars. 

For securing and completing the work at Dunkirk har- 
bor, New York, ten thousand two hundred dollars. 

For completing the improvement of the harbor of 
Presqu’ Isle, Pennsylvania, four thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For improving the harbors of New Castle, Marcus 
Hook, Chester, and Port Penn, on the Delaware, ten 
thousand dollars. 

For carrying on the work for the improvement of Ocra- 
cock Inlet, North Carolina, twenty-two thousand dollars. 

For improving Cape Fear river, below Wilmington, 
North Carolina, twenty-eight thousand dollars. 

For improving the navigation of the Ohio, Missouri, 
and Mississippi rivers, fifty thousand dollars. 

And the President of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized to extend the improvement of the steamboat na- 
vigation from Pittsburg to the Cumberland Road at 
Brownsville, upon such plan as he may approve, under 
the provisions of the act of May twenty-four, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-four : and that the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to extend 
the provisions of the act of twenty-fourth May, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, entitled “ An 
act to improve the navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers,” so as to embrace in its operations the river Mis- 
souri, from its junction with the Mississippi to the mouth 
of the Kansas river ; and, also, the Upper Mississippi ri- 
ver from St. Louis, in Missouri, to Galena, in Illinois, 
with power to remove all obstructions in the channel of 
said river between those points; and that the provisions 
of the act, approved twenty fourth May, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-four, entitled An act to im- 
prove the navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers,” 
be extended so as to include in its operation the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi from New Orleans to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the deepening of the bar at the mouth of 
the Mississippi. : 

For improving the navigation of the Arkansas river, 
fifteen thousand dollars: Provided, The Engineer de- 
partment, after due examination, is satisfied that, during 


a portion of the ensuing year, the men and machine now | 


employed in removing obstructions in the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers can be more usefully employed in remov- 
ing those of the Arkansas river: Provided, That the com- 


pensation of the superintendent of the Ohio and Missis- | 


sippi rivers shall be the sum of three thousand dollars 


per annum, in full for all his services ; and he shail not 


hereafter be allowed any thing. in the shape of commis- 
sions on his disbursements. 

For improving the mouth of Conneaut Creek, Ohio, 
sven thousand eight hundred dollars. 


For completing the removal of obstructions at the | 
mouth of Ashtabula Creek, Ohio, three thousand eight | 


hundred dollars. 
sand five hundred dollars. 


mouth of Grand river, Ohio, two thousand six hundred 
lojlars 
aoliars. 


For completing the improvement of Cleaveland har- | Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and replaced out 


hur, Ohio, six thousand six hundred dollars. 

For removing a sand bar at the mouth of Black river, 
Ohio, eight thousand dollars. 

For removing obstructions at the mouth of Huron ri- 
ver, Ohio, one thousand five hundred dollars, 

For piers at La Plaisance bay, Michigan, eight thou- 
sand dollars. 
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For the improvement of the navigation of the Cum- 
berland river, thirty thousand dollars, to be expended 
under the direction of the War Department. 

For the removal of the obstructions to the navigation 
of the Savannah river, between the mouth thereof and the 
city of Savannah, the sum of twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, including the balance of the former appropriation 
to the same object, to be expended according to a plan 
and an estimate of the Department of War. 

For defraying the expenses incidental to making ex- 
aminations and surveys under the act of thirtieth April, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, thirty thou- 
sand dollars, 

_ For repairs of the Cumberland road east of the Ohio 
river, and other needful improvements on said road, to 
carry into effect the provisions of an act of the General 
Assembly of Pennsylvania, entitled ** An act for the pre- 
servation and repair of the Cumberland road,” passed the 
fourth day of April, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-one; and of an act of the General Assembly of the 
State of Maryland,-entitled ‘* An act for the preservation 
and repair of that part of the United States’ road within 
the limits of the State of Maryland,” passed the 23d day 
of January, ore thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, 
to which said acts the assent of the United States is here- 
by given, to remain in force during the pleasure of Con- 
gress, the sum of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
to be expended under the direction of the War Depart- 
ment, under the superintendence of an officer of the 
Engineers; and which said acts are hereby directed to 
be printed, and appended to the laws of the present ses- 
sion of Congress. 

For repairing and building bridges on the military road 
leading from Mattanawcook to Mar’s Hill, in Maine, for 
widening said road, and for contingencies, twenty-one 
thousand dollars. 


For continuing the road from Detroit toward Chicago, 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

For continuing the road from Detroit to Fort Gratiot, 
in Michigan, fifteen thousand dollars: and authority is 
hereby given to the Secretary of War to change the di- 
rection in which the road shall be continued, agreeably 
to the report of the Superintendent to the War Depart- 
ment, of the cighteenth of October, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-one. 


For continuing the road from Detroit to Saganaw, ten 
thousand dollars. 

For the repair of the Little Rock and Memphis road, 
from Little Rock to. the St. Francis river, under the su- 
perintendence of the Governor of said Territory, twenty 
thousand dollars, 

To complete the Washington and Jackson road, at 
the two extremes thereof, in the Territory of Arkansas, 
. addition to the unexpended balance, two thousand dol- 
ars, 

For continuing the Cumberland road in the State 
of Ohio, west of Zanesville, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For continuing the Cumberland road in the State of 
Indiana, including the erection of bridges over the East 


| and West branches of White Water, and other small 
Fora pier head at Cunningham Creek,Ohio, one thou- | streams, with a view to bring the road into immediate 
| use, one hundred thousand dollars. 


Fur completing the removal of obstructions at the | 


For continuing the Cumberland road in the State of 
Illinois, seventy thousand dollars. 
Which sums shall be paid out of any money in the 


of the fund reserved for the laying out and making 


| of roads under the direction of Congress, by the several 
| acts passed for the admission of the States of Ohio, In- 


diana, and Illinois into the Union, on an equal footing 


| with the original States. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That so much of the 
second section of theact for the continuation of the Cum- 
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berland road, approved March third, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-five, as authorizes the Presi- 
dent, with the advice of the Senate, to appoint a Super- 
intendent thereof, be, and the same is hereby, repealed, 
and that the work in the State of Ohio be continued by 
the War Department, under the superintendence of an 
officer of Engineers. 
Appeoved: July 3, 1832. 


AN ACT to establish certain post roads, and to alter and 
discontinue others; and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the following be established 
as post roads; 

IN MAINE. 

From East Machias, by Whiting, to Little River har- 
bor, in the County of Washington. From Dennysville, in 
Washington county, by Charlotte, Cooper, and Alexan- 
der, to Baring. From East’Machias to Cutter. From 
Bangor, in Penobscot county, by Brewer, Plantation 
number eight, to Ellsworth, in the county of Hancock; 
thence by Mariaville, to Plantation number twenty-six, 
in said county of Hancock. From Waterville, in Ken- 
nebeck county, by Winslow,Clinton, Milburn, Cornville, 
Athens, Brighton,Fordstown, Fosstown, and Blanchard, 
to Monson; and from Brighton to Wellington, in the 
county of Somerset. From Thomastown, in the county 
of Lincoln, by Tenant’s harbor [and Moscheto harbor, 
to St. George. From Waldoborough, in Lincoln coun- 
ty, by Washington and Liberty, to Mountville, in Waldo 
county. From Fryeburg, in the county of Oxford to 
Chatham, New Hampshire. From Brunswick, in Cum- 
berland county, by Topsham and Lisbon, to Green, in 
the county of Kennebeck. From Westbrook, in Cum- 
berland county, up the west side of Presumscut river, 
to intersect the road from Standish to Gray, at the car- 
rying place on Sebago Pond. From Anson, by Bing- 
ham, in Somerset county, by the forks of Kennebeck ri- 
ver, thence on the Canada road, to the Canada line. 
From West Jefferson, in Lincoln county, by Trask’s 
mills and Sheepscot bridge, to Wiscasset. From Brown- 
ville, by Kilmarnock, to the easterly part of Milo. From 
Saco, Biddeford, the northerly part of Kennebunk 
port, and the centre of Lyman, to Alfred. From Exe- 
ter, by Corrina and St. Albans, to the intersection of 
the mail route from Pittsfield to St. Albans. From Fac- 
tory village, by Sebattus village, in Lisbon, to Green. 
From Passadumkeag post office, in the county of Penob- 
scot, in the State of Maine, by Treat’s mills, through 
number one, to Page’s mills, so called; and through 
number two, Herd’s ridge to number four, Mullit’s 
mills, in said county. From Gray, in the county of Cun. 
berland, by Standish, to Alfred, in the county of York. 
From Cambden, throwgh Hope and Appleton, to Mont- 
ville, in the county of Waldo. From Prospect West 
village, to James Black's, in Prospect, in the county of 
Waldo. From Bangor, by Hermon, Levant, Stetson, 
North Newport, and Corrina, to St. Albans. From the 
town of Portland,through Westbrook, Scarborough, Bux- 
ton, Hollis, a part of Waterborough, Limerick, and New- 
field, to Plymouth, in New Hampshire, by way of Ossi- 
pee corner, Tuftonborough corner,and Moultonvorough, 
passing on the south side of Ossipee mountain. From 
Philips, through Berlin, to Weld, in the county of Ox- 
ford. From Bangor, in the county of Penobscot, by 
Dutton west post office, Levant, Corinth west post of- 
fice, Garland, Dover, Foxcroft, Sangerville, Guilford, 
Abbot, Monson, to the post office in Fullerstown, in the 
county of Somerset. From the upper village in Farm- 
ington, by Keith’s mills, Sewall’s miils, in Chesterville, 
northeasterly corner of Fayette, Taylor’s mills, and 
Dunn’s tavern, in MountVernon, Hoyt’s tavern, in Read- 
ficld, and Augusta, to Hallowell. From the post office 
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in Mount Desert, in the county of Hancock, to the Seal 
Cove, in the same township. From Winslow, by Clin. 
ton, Pittsfield, Palmyra, southeast cornet of St. Albans, 
Corrina, and Dexter, to Dover. From Alfred, through 
Waterborough, Limerick, and Cornish to Hiram Bridge. 
From the Northwest harbor, to the South harbor, in 


Deer Island. 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


From Derry, Chester, and Candia, to South Deerfield. 
From Wakefield, in the county of Strafford, over Fogg’s 
Hill, to Effingham. From Sanbornton Bridge, by the 
centre of Franklin, Salisbury post office, and the wester. 
ly part of Boscawen, to Hopkinton village. From Dun. 
stable, by Milford, Wilton, Hancock, Stoddard, Alstead. 
east parish, Paper Mill village in Alstead, Langdon, to 
Charleston. From Dover, by Madbury, Barrington, 
Strafford, Barnstead, Gilmanton, and Guilford, to Meredith 
Bridge. From Northumberland, thro’ Piercy Winslow’s 
Location, Dummer, Berlin, toMilan. From Great Falls, 
by Lebanon, Sanford, Emery’s Mills, in Shapleigh, Acton 
Corner, and Newfield, by the post offices called by those 
names, and through the west part of Parsonsfield, to the 
post office in Effingham. From Concord, by Loudon, 
Lower Gilmanton Iron Works, Alton Bay, Plainfield 
Corner, Union Village, Farmington, Middletown Corner, 
and Brookfield Corner, to Smith’s Bridge, in Wolfbo. 
rough, and return by the North Meeting House, in Al. 
ton, to Alton Bay. From Meredith Bridge, by Guilford 
Centre, to Alton Bay. From Concord, by Loudon Mills, 
and Loudon, to Gilmanton Courthouse. From Concord, 
by Epsom, North Deerfield, Nottingham Centre, Wad. 
leigh’s Falls in Leer, to Lamprey river village, in New. 
market. From Concord, by Pembrooke, Allenstown, 
West Deerfield, South Deerfield, Raymond, Epping, 
Exeter, Stratham, and Greenland, to Portsmouth. From 
Concord, by Hooksett, Candia, Raymond, Poplin, and 
Brentwood, to Exeter. From Concord, by Dunbarton, 
Goffstown, New Boston, Amber:t, Milford, Wilton, Ma: 
son Harbor, New Ipswich, Ashby, Ashburnham, to Fitz- 
hugh, in Massachusetts. From Newport, by Wendell 
North Village, New London, Wilmot, to Andover. From 
Newport, by Wendell, Fishersfield, Bradford, Herricker, 
Weare and New Boston, to Amberst. From Bath to 
Landaff. From Lisbon to Lyman Village. From Hook- 
sett by Westchester, Chester, Landown, and Hawke, to 
Kingston. 

IN VERMONT. 


From Brattleborough, in Windham county, by Guil- 
ford Centre, to Halifax. From Brandon in Rutland 
county, to Shoreham, in Addison county. From Han- 
cock by Goshen, to Brandon, in the county of Rutland. 
From Swanton, in Franklin county, by Alburg, to Cham- 
plain, in the county of Clinton, and State of New York. 
From Randolph to Chelsea, in Orange county, From 
Elmore to Walcott. From Lynden, in Caledonia coun: 
ty, by Burke, Newark, Randon, Charleston, East Vil: 
lage and West Village, and Salem, to Child’s Mills, in 
Derby, in the county of Orleans. From Sunderland, by 
Stratton, to Wardsborough. From Waterford Lower 
Bridge, in Caledonia county, by Concord and St. Johns: 
bury East Village, to Lynden. From Windsor in Wind- 
sor county, by Downer’s Inn, in Weathersfield, the North 
Village in Springfield, the North and South Villages in 
Chester, Cambritge Port, to Athens. From Wells River 
Village, in Newbury, by Groton, to Topsham and West 
Topsham, in said Orange county. From Middlebury, by 
Weybridge Lower Falls, to Addison. From Keene, 
through Westmoreland, in the State of New Hampshire ; 
thence through Putney, Brookline, Newfane, Wardsboro’ 
and Strattun, to Sunderland. From Corinth, by Corinth 
East Village, Topsham Town House, Groton Village, 
near Groton Mills, to Peacham. From Randolph, by 
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Randolph West Village, the east part of Braintree, west 
part of Brookfield, east part of Roxbury, to the Centre 


Village of Northfield. 
IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Westchester, by the way of the White Plains, to Tarry- 
From the house of Alanson Burr, in the town of 
Caneadea, in the county of Alleghany, by the way of 
Rushford, to Farmersville, in the county of Cattaraugus. 
From the house of Captain William Bennett, in the town 
of Canisteo, in the county of Steuben, by the way of Pur- 
dy Creek settlement, and Alfred, to Scio, in the county 
of Alleghany. From fort Miller to Craigsborough. From 
West Bloomfield, in the county of Ontario, by North 
Bloomfield, and Norton’s mills, to Webster’s mills, in the 
From the forks 
From Utica 
From Colossee, in the county of Os- 
wego, through the towns of Parish and Amboy, to Cam- 
From Corydon, by 
Pleasant Grove, and Sociality, to Persia, (formerly West 
From Auburn to 
Montezuma, passing through Fosterville, and from Mon. 
From Florida, by Monroe, in Franklin county, and by 
Readsborough and Whittingham, to Halifax, in the coun- 
From Colerain, in the 
county of Franklin, through North Heath to Whitting: 
From Westfield, through Otis and 
From Fitchburg, in | -t 
Worcester county, by Lunenburg, Townsend harbor, 
Pepperell, Dunstable, Tyngsborough and North Chelms- 
: From New 
Bedford, in Bristol county, to the village of Padanaram, 
From Enfield, by Greenwich, Dana, Pe- 


town, 


town of Rush, in the cqunty of Monroe. 
of the Great au Sable river, to Hopkinton. 
to New York "nills. 


den post: office, in Oneida county. 


Lodi) in the county of Cattaraugus. 


ty of Windham, in Vermont. 


ham, in Vermont, 
Tyringham, to Great Barrington. 


ford, to Lowell, in the county of Middlesex. 


in Dartmouth. 


— Templeton, Westminster, Fitchburg, Lunen- 
ur, 
Lowell. From the centre of Annisquam parish, in Glou- 
cester, to the post office in said Gloucester. From Green- 
fild, by Deerfield, to the centre of Whately. From 
North Adams, in the State of Massachusetts, through 
Clarksburg, thence through Stamford and Readsborough, 
inthe State of Vermont, to intersect the mail route from 
Brattleborough to Bennington. From South Plympton 
to Middleborough Four Corners. From Keene, New 
Hampshire, through Troy, Fitzwilliam, Winchendon, 
Ashburnham, Fitchburg, Leominster, Lancaster, Bolton, 
Stew, Waltham, Watertown and Cambridge, to Boston, 


Massachusetts. From Danvers to Salem. From Norfolk 
to Marbleboro’, North. 


IN RHODE ISLAND. 


From Newport to Block Island. From Providence, by 
Cranston Bank, Lippitt, Phoenix, Harris’s and Ark- 
wright’s factories, in the county of Providence, to the 
village of Fiskville, in said county of Providence. 

IN CONNECTICUT. 

From Tolland to Bolton, in the county of Tolland. 
From Wolcettsville, by Winstead, Hitchcocksville, and 
West Hartland, to West Granville, in Hampden county, 
Massachusetts. From Hartford in Hartford county, by 
Wintonbury, Simsbury, West Granby, Hartland, Gran. 
ville, in Massachusetts, ‘Tolland and New Boston, to Stan. 
disfield, in the county of Berkshire. From Middletown 
by Meriden, Cheshire, Waterbury, Middlebury, South- 
bury, Newtown, to Danbury. From the post office in 
Greenwich, to the village of Stanwich. From New Lon- 
don to Sag harbor, in New York. From Tolland, through 
the northerly parts of Willington, Ashford, and Wood- 
stock, in Connecticut, South part of Dudley, South Ox- 
ford, Sutton, Northbridge, Upton, Hopkinton, Sher- 
burnae, Natick, and Needham, to Boston: said route is on 
Central turnpike. From Essex, in the town of Saybrook, 
through the towns of Lyme, Salem and Montville, to the 





%, Shirley, Groton, Westford, and Chelmsford, to 


city of Norwich. From Waterbury, in New Haven coun- 
ty, to Colebrook, in Litchfield county, said route to fol- 
low the Waterbury river turnpike road in the valley of 
the Waterbury river, to Colebrook, intersecting at Cole- 
brook the mail route which now runs from Winsted to 
Stockbridge, in Massachusetts. From East Haddam 
Landing, by Westchester, to the borough of Colchester. 
From Kent, in the county of Litchfield, to the town of 
Cornwall, in said county, on the direct road from the 
post office in said Kent, to the post office at Cornwall 
Bridge, in said Cornwall. From Stafford Springs’ post 
office, by the Old Furnace, on what is called the Somers 
and Woodstock turnpike road, by Bartlett’s mills, to So- 
merstreet. From Cornwall through Weston and Reading 
to Newtown. From the borough of Bridgeport, in Fair- 
fiek! county, through Nicholl’s farms, on the Wells Hol- 
low Turnpike road, by Derby and Humphreysville to Sa- 
lem bridge in New Haven county. From Wilton to 
Ridgefield. From Norwalk to New Canaan. From Nor- 
wich city, through Preston, Griswold, and Voluntown, 
on the Shetucket turnpike to Scituate, in Rhode Island. 


IN NEW YORK. 


From Madison, in Madison county, by Augusta, Ver- 
non Centre, Vernon, Verona, to Rome. From Mount 
Morris, in Livingston county. by Tuscarora, Ossian, Bur- 
rell’s mills, to De Witt’s valley, in the county of Allegha- 
From Nunda, in Alleghany county, to Ossian. From 
Portageville, in Alleghany county, by Oakland and Tus- 
carora, to Danville, in the county of Livingston. From 
Italy, in the county of Vates, by Pultneyville post office, 
Pultney, in Steuben county, to Hammondsport, From 
Horse Head, by Erin to Cayuga, in Tioga county. From 
Maccumber’s in Susquehannah county, Pennsylvania, by 
Silver lake, and Ellerslie, to Owego, in Tioga county. 
From Otego by Gilbertsville, to Unadilla. From Romu- 
lus, by Waterloo, to Phelps. From the town of Somers, 
in the county of West Chester, to Lundington’s store, in 
the town of Kent, in the county of Putnam. From the 
town of Flatbush to the town of New Utrecht, in the 
county of Kings. From Greene, in Chenango county, 
by Spees Spa, to McDonough. From Marbletown, in 
Ulster county, by Craig’s store, in Olive, to the nearest 
post office in Shandaken, on the route from Kingston, in 
said county, to Delhi, in Delaware county. From San- 
gersfield, in Oneida county, by Brookfild, in Madison 
county, to Sherburne. From Scotland, in Rockland 
county, by Hempstead, English Church, and Haverstraw, 
to Monroe ironworks in the county of Orange. From 
Deposite, in Delaware county, by Stanville and Jackson, 
to Gibson, in Susquehannalh county, Pennsylvania. From 
Tyrone, in Steuben county, to Rock Stream. From 
Jordan, in Onondago county, to Ira. From South Bain- 
bridge, in Chenango county, by Coventryville, to Oxfore, 
From Glen’s Falls, in Warren county, by Northville, to 
Patton’s mills, in the county of Washington. From Ba- 
tavia, on the line between Bethany and Alexander, in 
the county of Gennessee, by Attica and Middlebury, 
through the east part of Orangeville, to Wethersfield. 
From Watertown, in Jefferson county, by Brownville, La 
Fargeville, to Cornelia, at the mouth of French Creek, 
on the river St. Lawrence ; thence by De Peauville to 
Brownville. From Cuba village, in Alleghany county,dy 
Dodge’s creekato Mill Grove, in Cattaraugus county. 
From Hueville, by Depeyster and Washband settlements, 
to Oxbow, in Jefferson county. From Buffaloe, in Erie 
county, by Aurora, Wales, Holland, Sardinia, China, 
Freedom, Caneada, and Belfast, to Angelica, in Allegha- 
ny county. From Daggett’s mills to Lawrenceville, in 
‘Tioga county, Pennsylvania. From Port Kent, on Lake 
Cham}.lain, by the way of the Au Sable forks, to East- 
ville post office, in the town of Lawrence, St. Lawrence 
county. From Duanesburg to Schoharie court house 
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From New York city by Williamsburg, to Flushing on 
Long Island. From Addison, in the county of Steuben, 
by way of Cameron and Canisteo, to Homellsville. From 
Caughnawaga to Fultonville. From Painted Post to 
Number One settlement. From South Sparta to Livo- 
nia, passing through the east part of the towns of Sparta, 
Groveland and Conesus. The route from Goff’s mills to 
South Danville shall pass by the way of Loon Lake set- 
tlement. From Angelica, by Short Tract, Oakland, Riv- 
er Road, to Moscow. From Sawpitt, in the county of 
tezuma toW oolcott, passing through Savannah and Butler. 
From Spraker’s Basin, in Montgomery county, through 
the towns of Sharon, Cobleskill, Summit, and Jefferson, 
to Harpersfield, in the county of Delaware. Extend 
route number two hundred and eighty-eight commencing 
at Elmira, in the county of Tioga, New York ; and run- 
ning from thence to McConnell Town, Sing Sing, Town- 
send, and Wardsburgh, to Harpending’s corners, in the 
county of Yates; and the continuance of said route to 
Geneva, in Ontario county, via Himrod’s corners, West 
Dresden, and from thence to Geneva, by the Lake road. 
On the east side of Susquehannah river, from the town of 
Bainbridge, in the county of Shenango, through the 
towns of Colesville, and Windsor, to the Windsor 
Bridge. From Stephen King’s, South Pembrook, south 
by the post office in the town of Bennington, to the post 
office in the centre of Cheldan, in Gennessee county. 
From Medina, in the county of Orleans to the village of 
Akron, and thence across to the New Stead post office, 
in the county of Erie. From New Woodstock, through 
De Kuyter, Pitcher, Cincinnatus, and Lish, to Binghamp. 
ton. From the village of Owego, to the village of Nich- 
als; thence, through the sonthwest part of the town of 
Windham, near the dwelling-house of the late Joseph 
Webster. to the town of Orwell, near the dwelling house 
of Daniel Russell, and from thence through the towns of 
Rome and Wysox, to the village or borough of Towonda, 
in the State of Pennsylvania. From Painted Post, up 
the Conisteo, to the village of Honellsville. From Ly- 
sander, in the county of Onondaga,to Fulton, in the coun- 
ty of Oswego, by the way of Dunhamville, in the county 
of Onandaga, and Granby, in the county of Oswego. 
From Cambria to Youngston. From Lockport to Kemp- 
ville, by way of Newfine Post Office, on the east side of 
the eighteen mile creek in the county of Niagara. From 
Lodi to Silver creek, by way of Smith’s Mill’s, and 
Rugg’s settlement, in the county of Chautauque. From 
Chester, in an Easterly direction through the settlement 
at Briant Lake Mills, Briant Lake settlement, and Hayns- 
burgh, tothe town of Bolton in the county of Warren. 
‘From Coldenham, in Orange county, by the way of St. 
Andrews, to Walden. From Searsville, in Sullivan coun- 


ty, passing through the villages of Hopewell, and Sears- | Taylorstown, to West Liberty, in Virginia. 


burgh, and Montgomery, in Orange county, to Crawford 
n Ulster county. From Bedford Court House, in the 
county of West Chester by Golden’s bridge to South 
East, in the county of Putnam. From Burlington, in 
the county of Otsego, through New Berlin, to the village 
of Norwich, in the county of Chenango. From Com- 
stock Landing, on the Northern Canal, in the town of 
Fort Ann, county of Washington, to the court-house in 
Rutland, in the county of Rutland, in the State of Ver- 
mont ; through West and Middle Granville, West and 
East Poultney, Middletown, Ira, and west Rutland. 
From Lockport to Niagara Falls, by the direct read 
through Judd’s settlement. From Scottsville, by the way 
of Chili and Ogden, to Parma, in the county of Monroe: 
From Belfast, by King’s Mills, and Rushford, to Farmers- 
ville, in Cattaraugus county. From South Worcester to 
Worcester in Otsego county. From Walton, in Dela- 
ware county, to Unadilla, in Otsego county. From 
Moresville, in Delaware county, by Roxbury, Halcotts- 
ville, Middletown, Shayertown, Pepacton, Colchester, 
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East Branch, Patridge Island, and Hancock to Deposit. 
From Deposite, in Delaware county, by Masonville, to 
Sidney Plains. From Troy, through the villages of Albia, 
Wynant’s Hill, Sandlake, and Schermerhorn, to the yil. 
lages of New Lebanon Springs. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


From Salem, in Salem county, by Craven’s Ferry, to 
Pedrickstown. From Salem, in Salem county, by Pitts. 
grove, to Centreville. From Hackensack to Paterson. 
From Columbia to Schooley’s Mountain, passing by Hope, 
Danville, Hackettstown, and Nimrod’s Springs. 


IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


From York, in York county, by Brillinger’s mills, to 
New Holland. From Cochransville, in Chester county, 
by Cooper’s cross roads, Smoker’s tavern, and Steel’s 
Mills, to Williamstown, in Lancaster county. From Mon. 
trose, Susquehannah county, by Brooklyn, Harford, to 
Gibson. From L. Catlin’s, in Blakely, in Luzerne county, 
Pennsylvania, by Carbondale, to Canaan Four Corners, 
Wayne county. From Indiana, in Indiana county, by 
Mitcheil’s mills, and Cherry Tree to Curwinsville, in 
Clearfield county. From Easton, by Howertown, Keins. 
ville, and Grimsville, Hamburgh, in Berks county. From 
Gettysburgh, in Adam’s county, to Newville, in Cum. 
berland county. From Milesburgh, in Centre county, by 
Glen’s mills, Hannah Furnace up the Bald Eagle Valley, 
to Warrior Mark town, in Huntingdon county. From 
New Castle, by Mount Jackson, and Greersburg, to 
Georgetown, in Beaver county. From Carpenter’s Point, 
in Orange county, New York, along the canal, to Hones. 
dale and Bethany, in Wayne county, Pennsylvania. From 
Mifflintown, in Mifflin county, by Run Gap, and Ickes. 
burgh, to Landisburgh,' in Perry county. From Harris- 
burgh, by Wormleysburg, Fairview, Jacob’s mills, Bew- 
man’s mills, Clark’s ferry, and Bovard’s, to’ Sterrett’s 
Gap in Cumberland county. From Waynesburg, in Green 
county, to Union Town in Fayette county. From Dead. 
ville, in Crawford county, by Sagerstown, Stebbins, and 
Crainsville, to Fairview in Erie county. From the Spring 
house, by Dresher’s town, to Jenkentown, in Montgome- 
ry county. From the Borough of York, through the Bo- 
rough of Marietta, to the city of Lancaster. From Stoys- 
town,'in Semerset county, by Johnstown, Bolivar, India, 
and Abnerville, to Blairsville, in the county of Indiana. 
From Pottsville to Pine Grove. From Norristown, by 
Worcester, and Skippackville, to Sumneytown, in Mont: 
gomery county. From Halifax, in Dauphin county, to 
Buchanan’s Forge. From} Kutztown to Hamburgh, in 
Berks county. From Chesnut Hill, in Philadelphia coun- 
ty, by Hickorytewn, to Perkiomen bridge, in Montgome- 
ry county. From Washington, in Washington county, by 
From Pitts- 
burgh to Noblestown, Crosscreek village, Patterson’s 
mills, to Independence, in Washington county. From 
McVeytown, in Mifflin county, along the north side of 
Juniata river, by Newton, Hamilton, crossing at Hugh 
Doyle’s ford, or at the mill of Samuel H. Bell, to Shir- 
leysburgh ; returning by Bell’s mill, on the south side of 
the river, by Charles Bratton’s, to McVeyton. From 
Gettysburg, by Hunterstown, New Chester, Hampton, to 
Berlin, in the county of Adams. From the house of John 
3. Riley, in Wayne county, through Bethany, to Clarks: 
town. From McConnelsburgh, Bedford county, in Penn- 
sylvania, by Warfordsburgh, to Hancock in Maryland. 
From Erie, through Wattsburgh, in Erie county, and Co- 
lumbus in Warren county, to the town of Warren. From 
West Greenville via Clarksville, in Mercer county, Sha- 
ron, and Doctor John Mitcheltree’s, to New Bedford. 


| From Mauch Chunk to Pottsville, in Schuylkill county, 


by way of Tamaqua, on the west side of Little Schuylkill, 
Tuscarora, Middleport, and Port Carbon. From Leip: 
ersville to Tinicum. From Liberty, Tioga county, by A 
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Morris, by William Babb’s, to Wellsborough. From 
Meadville, by Guy’s settlement, Kingley’s settlement, 
Centreville, Oil creek, to Perry Post Office in Venango 
county. That the post route number eleven hundred and 
sixty-six, fiom Franklin, Venango county, to Waterford, 








Smith’s mills, to Millville post office, in Columbia county. 


From the village of Harrisville, in the county of Butler, | Berlin to Hartleton, Union countp, 


to Cochranton in the county of Crawford, by way of Wil- 
liamsburg. From Oxford village to Mount Vernon. From 
Brownsburg to Taylor’s ferry, Dollington, and Newton, 
allin Bucks county. From Westfield to Brookfield in 
Tioga county. From Reading, in the county of Berks, 
via Bernville and Rhorersburg, to Pine Grove, in Schuyl- 
killeounty. That the post route from Meadville, Craw- 
ford county, to Worren, Warren county, shall be so al 
tered as to embrace Centreville and Sparta, in Crawford 
county, in its course from Taylor’s Stand to East Bloom. 
field. 





| 


| 


From the borough of Beaver, via Fallstown, | 


Brighton, and the valley of Beaver and Shenango, to the | 


borough of Newcastle, and thence, by the way of New 
Wilmington, to the borough of Mercer. From Sumney- 
town, by Schwenck’s Store, to the Trap, in Montgomery 


county. From Windgap post office in Northampton coun. | 


ty, by Gross’s tavern, Greenweig’s tavern, and David 
Heimback’s forge, to Lehigh Gap. From Newcastle, in 
Mercer county, to Harmony, in Butler county. 
Miffinville, in Columbia county, through Nescopec val- 
ley, by Martin Rittenhouse’s mills, to Conyngham town, 
in Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. From Washington, 


Washington county, Pennsylvania, Manchester, in Brooke 
county, Virginia, to Wellsville, in Ohio. From Mon- 
trose, in Susquehannah county, by Auburn, to Black 
Walnut Bottom, or Braintrem, in Luzerne c uinty. From 
Lennox, in Susquehannah county, by the Kentucky set- 
tlement. Gibson, Vermont settlement, and Harmony, to 
Great Bend. To extend route number eleven hundred 
and ninety nine, (from Blairsville to Ligonier, ) to Cone. 
maugh, m Cambria county. From Venango Furnace, in 
Venango county, to Agnew’s mills, in said county. 
From Yocumtown, through Newberry town, to York 
Haven, in said county of York. From Harrison Val 


From Martinsburgh, in Bedford county, to 
Run, in Huntingdon county. From or near the Will- 
‘am Penn tavern, in Williston; thence, by the way 
of West-town boarding school, Darlingion’s, Parkers- 
ville, New Red Lion, London Grove, thence by Ste- 
phen’s mill, and to New London cross roads, in the coun- 
\yetf Chester. From Pottstown, in the county of Mont- 
somery, passing through Boyersville, by way of Cole- 
rook dale, Dale forge, and Reuben Dexter’s store, in 
Serks’s county,through Millerstown, and thence the near- 
estroute to the borough of Northampton, in Lehigh 
county. From Alleitown, in Lehigh county, by way of 
Siegersville, to Suacgersville, in said county. From 
Greensburgh, by Robbstown, in Wesimoreland county, 
and thence by way of Cookstown, to Brownville, in Fa- 
yette county. From Hamburgh, via Union Ironworks, in 
Berks connty to Lynville, in Lehigh county. From Law- 
renceburgh, in Armstrong county, by Foxburgh, Emlen- 
ton, Lyons’ Ferry, and Nenaugo village, to McQuiston’s, 


From | 


| billesville, to Waynesborough, in Pennsylvania. 


onthe Waterford and Anderson’s creek turnpike. From | 


Minorsville by Boleck’s tavern and Waynesburgh to 
Clingerstown in Schuylkill county. From Jersey shore, 
Lycoming county, up the valley of Pine creek, via Jacob 


! ; . , 
thence, through Stonyfork settlement, to Bir Meadows ; 
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to William Herod’s, From Warren, in the county of 
Warren, to Montmorency, in Jefferson county. From 
New Bedford, in Mercer county, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, to Youngstown in the State of Ohio. That the 


nk | post route leading from Mifflintown, Juniata,(late Mifflin) 
shall be so altered in its course as to include Cooperstown. | 


From the borough of Muncey, in Lycoming county, past | 


county, to East Waterford, be so altered as to embrace 
Port Royal in its course between Mifflintown and Tusca- 
rora valley post office. From Selin’s Grove, via New 
From Tamaque to 
Wilkesbarre, via Conynghamtown. From Coudersport 
to Bingham, in Potter county. From Watson’s-town in 
Northumberland county, by the house of Solomon Men- 
gas, to the Post office at Road Hall in Lycoming county. 
From Fort Littleton to Bloody Run in Bedford county. 
From the Crossings of Juniatta on the Turnpike by 
Warfordsburg, to Hancock, in Maryland. That the route 
from New York by Margaretta furnace to Wrightsville be 
so altered as to run only from Wrightsville, to Margaretta 
furnace. 


IN DELAWARE. 


From Milford, by Bridgeville, to Seaford. From Mills- 
borough in the State of Delaware by Dagsborough ; Tru- 
itt’s, Hall’s Tunnells’, and Eurus’ store, and. Robbins’ 
millsto St. Martins. 


IN MARYLAND. 

From Wiseburgh, in Baltimore county, to Dixon Stan- 
bury’s store at Whitehall, Morrison’s academy, Watkins’ 
tavern, Fork meeting house to Kingsville. From Sum- 
merfield, in Somerset county, Pennsylvania, by Selby’s 


L | port port and Youghiogeny ironworks, to Yough glades 
by Hickcry, Burgettstown, Briceland’s cross roads, in | 


in Alleghany county. From Mechanicstown, through Sa- 
From 
Salisbury, by Derickson’s cross roads, Cathell’s mills, and 
Whaley’s store, to Berlin, in Worcester county. From 
Kingston, in Somerset county, by Newtown to Snow Hill, 
in Worcester county. From New Market in Frederick 
county, by New London, Liberty’s, and Johnsville to 
Middieburgh in the same county. From Unity, Mont- 
gomery, by Hood’s mills, Baltimore county, to West- 
minster. From Annapolis, by Haddaway’s Ferry, to St. 
Michael’s, in Talbot county. From Georgetown, in the 
District of Columbia, with the line of the Chesapeake 


; . | and Ohio Canal, to Ketocton, in Frederick county, Mary- 
ity, in Potter county, to Sweden, via Cashingsville. | land, thence to Harper’s Ferry, in Virginia. 
Coffe. | 


IN VIRGINIA. 


From Richmond, by Amelia courthouse, Nottoway 
courthouse, Lunenburg courthouse, and Mecklenburgh 
courthouse, to Oxford, in North Carolina. From Rocky 
Mount, in Franklin county, by Josiah Dickerson’s, George 
Turner’s, Jacob Prelliman’s, on Smith river, and Gob- 
blington ironworks, to Patrick courthouse. From Abing- 
don, by Saltville, in Washington county, and Broadford, 
to intersect the route from Wythe courthouse to Taze- 
well courthouse, at the house of John Shannon, on the 
north side of Walker’s mountain, in Wythe county. 
From ‘lease’s valley to Herford’s ferry. From Clarks- 
burg, in Harrison county, by Elk Creek, to Buckhanon- 
town, in the county of Lewis. From Webb’s mills, by 
Uarrisville, to Pensboro, Wood county. From the town 
of Fastville, to Capeville, in the county of Northampton. 
From Summerville, in Nicholas county, by Stroud’s 
Glades,to Frankfort,in Greenbrier co. From Cabell court- 
house, by the falls of ‘Twelve Pole, to the forks of Big 
Sandy, on the Kentucky line. From Hoffsville, in Har- 
rison county, to Lorentz’s store, mm the county of Lewis. 


| From Gholsonsville, Brunswick county, by Mount Airy, 
Tombs and Babbs creek, to Wellsboro, Tioga connty ; | Greenville j 
| From Duckland, in Prince William county, by Haymar- 
th nce up Pine Creek again to Benjamin B. Chamber- | 
ain’s; and from thence through Mix settlement, to Knox- | county. 


county, to Dancy’s store, North Carolina. 
ket, Thoroughfare, to the Plains, to Salem, in Fauquier 


From Princess Aun court house, via Creed’s 


Ville, on the Conesquc; also across from Jacob Tombs’ | bridge, to Black Water bridge; thence, yia Mount Plea- 


Vou. VIIL.—D. 
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sant, to the Great Bridge, Norfolk city, From Point 
Pleasant to Wright's mills, in Jackson county. From 
Burlington, in the county of Hampshire, by Kelly’s to 
Smith’s farm, in the county of Alleghany, Maryland. 
From Orange courthouse, in the county of Orange, to 
Madison courthouse, jn the county of Madison. From 
Taylorsville, in Hanover county, via Pottersville, in Lou- 
isa county, to Mansfield, the residence of William Mans- 
field, in Louisa county. From Piketon, in Pike county, 
Kentucky, to Logan courthouse in Virginia. From the 
Smith’s creek post office, in Rockingham county, by 
Keazletown to Mount Sidney, in Augusta county. From 
Miller’s ironworks in Augusta county to Staunton, From 
Harrisonburg to Keagletown. From Madison courthouse 
to the Robinson meeting-house in the county of Madison, 
and from thence to the State Mills in Culpeper county. 
From Harrisonburg, by Rifesville, Bridgeport, Miller’s 
iron works, and head of Mossy creek, to James A. Fra- 
zier’s in Augusta county. From Dickinsonville in Rus- 
sell county, by Osborne’s ford, in Scott county, and Pen- 
dleton, (Milbourne’s store, ) to Estillville. From Danville, 
directly to Henry courthouse ; from thence to Christians 
burg, passing through the county of Patrick, on the north 
side of Bull Mountain. From Miller’s ironworks, in Au- 
gusta county, Virginia, to Stauntov. From Abingdon, in 
Virginia, by way of the Reedy Creek road to Estillville, 
in Frederick county, by Wickliffs, and Cabletown, to 
Charlestown, in Jefferson county. From Front Royal to 
Millwood in Frederick county, by Berryville to Charles- 
town in Jefferson county. From Clarkton, in King and 
Queen county, by Walkerton, Stephensville, King and 
Queen Court House, Little Plymouth, to Matthews 
Court House. From King William Court House, by 
Lanesville, and Smith’s Ferry to New Kent courthouse. 
From Fincastle up the Valley of Catawba, and down that 
of the North fork of Roanoke, by the most di-ect route 
to Blacksburg, in the county of Montgomery. © ‘That the 


mail route from Cabin Point, Virginia, by Blount’s bridge | 


to South Quay, be so changed as to run from Petersburg 
by Blount’s bridge to South Quay. 
IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

From Salem, in Stokes county, by Germantown, 
Frost’s iron works, Clement’s iron works, Boyle’s 
store, to Patrick court house, in Virginia. 
Rutherfordton, in Rutherford county, across the 
Blue Ridge, at the Hickory nut gap, to Ashville, 
in Buncombe county. From Columbia to Spring- 
field, in Tyrrel county. From 
ton. From Rockford, by Juddsville, in Surry county, 
to Bower’s store, in Ashe county. From Pittsborough, 
Chatham county, by Hackney’s cross roads, to Chapel 
Hill, in Orange county. From Rocksborough, by Hugh 
Wood’s to Black Walnut, in Hallifax county, Virginia. | 
From Concord to Mill Grove, thence to Dewees’ Hicko: | 
ry Grove post office, Mecklenburg county, and to Beat: | 
ty’s ford. From Nashville to Warrenton, by Belford | 
post office, and Shocco Springs. From Oxford to Hills- | 
borough, in the State of North Carolina, passing by Pot- | 
ter’s bridge, Richard Bulloc’s, Hester’s store, Thomas | 
Bechan’s, and Picket’s oil mill. From Greenville to 
Stauntonburg. From Lawrenceville,Montgomery coun- 
ty, Cadesboro’, Anson county. 
Hightowers, to Caswell courthouse. FromPoplar branch, 
to Powell’s point, in Currituck county. From Gravelly 
hill, in Bladen county, by Lisburn, Taylor’s bridge, to 
Clinton, in Sampson county. 

IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

From Unionville to Cowpen furnace, in South Caroli- 
na. From Edgefield. by Laurens courthouse, and Spar- 
tanburg, to Rutherfordton, in North Carolina. From 
Brownsville, in the district of Martborough, to Darling- 
ton courthause, and thence to Kingstree, in Williams- 


From | 


Kingston to ‘Tren- 


| ritory of Florida. 


From Leesburgh, by | 


| Clayton, Rabun county. 
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burgh district. From Spartansburg, by Rowland’s hill, 
Jacksonville, Earlsville, to Dodd’s store, From Colum- 
bia, in Richland district, by Union courthouse, and Spar. 
tanburg courthouse, to Ashville, in Buncombe county, 
North Carolina. From Edgefield courthouse to Abbeville 
courthouse. From Unionville, via Hancockville, to 
Ruthfordton. From Clarksville, in Georgia, to the Cur. 
rahee mountain and Wiley’s ferry, in said State, and 
Pickens courthouse, to Greenville, in South Carolina. 
From Laurence courthouse, by Nash’s mills and Cripple 
creek, to Greenville courthouse. From Abbeville court- 
house, by Church hill post office, and Elberton, to Da- 
nielsville, in Georgia. From Hamburg to Coker’s spring. 
From Laurens’s courthouse, by Anderson courthouse, to 
Andersonville. 
IN GEORGIA. 
From Sparta, in Hancock county, by Bennett’s store, 
| Sandersville, Fish’s store, Fuqua’s store, Dublin, and 
Hampton’s, to Hartford, in the county of Pulaski. From 
Macon, in Bibb county, by Perry, in Houston county, 
to Hawkinsville, in Pulaski county. From Marion, 
Twiggs county, to Perry, in Houston county. From 
Vernon, in Troup county, by Lagrange, Franklin, West 
Point, Columbus, Fort Mitchell, Randolph courthouse, 
and Fort Gaines, to Early courthouse. From Warren- 
ton, in Warren county, to White Oak, in Columbia coun- 
ty. From fort Gaines, in Early county, by Smithville 
academy, and Spring creek, to Bainbridge, in Decatur 
county. From Hillsborough, in Jasper county, by Me- 
Gehee’s store, in Jones county, and Dover, to Forsyth, 
in Monroe county. From Covington, in Newton coun: 
ty, by Lattimer’s store, Decatur, Sandtuwn, Campbell- 
ton, and Pumpkington, to Carrollton, in Carroll county. 
From Carrollton, in Carroll county, by Robinson’s and 
| Lavender’s stores, to the head of Coosa river. From 
Gainesville, in Hall county, by Gailley’s, to Clarksville. 
| From Forsyth, by Zebulon, Greenville, to Lagrange, in 
Georgia. From Wrightsborough, Columbia county, by 
Crawfordville, to Greenborough, Green county, From 
| Augusta,in Richmond county, by Richmond, Bath, Dye’s 
|store, and Hudson’s store, to Louisville, in Jefierson 
| county. From Thomasville, in Georgia, to Monticello 
| in Florida. From Burk courthouse to Robinson’s store. 
| From Centreville, in Talbot county, to Talbotton. From 
Monticello, by McDonough, Fayetteville, and Campbell: 
ton, to Villa Rica, in Carroll county. From Watson's 
post office in Columbia county, to Cook’s Law office, 
in Elbert county, via Raysville, Wilborn’s Gatril’s,Jack- 
son’s, Danburgh, Williams, and Muckle’s ferry. From 
Monticello, Jasper county, to the townof Zebulon, iv 
Pike county, via Cargill’s ferry, and the tewn of Jackso: 
From Perry, in Houston county,by way of the ‘Tavyellei’s 
Rest, on Flint river, to Pondtown, in Lee county; thence 
to Lannahasseetown,in Stewart county; thence to Lump- 
kin, in Stewart county; tience to King’s Bluff, on Cha- 
tahochee river, in said county. From Lagrange, 11 
Troup county, Georgia, by the way of Wood's store, | 
Franklin, in Heard county. From the town of Columbus, 
in the State of Georgia, to Appalachicola bay,in the Te! 
From McDonough, Henry county, 5) 
Latimer’s store and Rock bridge, to Lawrenceville, 
Gwynett county, From Rive’s, Hall county, by Lea 
| thersfurd, Loudsville, Mouth Yonah, and Nocoociie, | 
From Bainbridge, in Decatu 
| county, by Cairo, to Duncanville. From Decatur, De 
kalb county, by Hous!ey’s Blackstock’s, and Jchnstons 
store, to Newnan, Coweta county. From Lawrencevil! 
Gwinett couaty, by Waters and Winn’s ferry, on the ( 
| tahoochee river, and Downing’s ferry, on Hightower! 
| ver, to Echota, in Cherokee county. From Columbus 
‘in Georgia, via Hubbard and Watkins’ post office, ! 
| Franklin, in Troup county. From Blakeley to Bate 
| bridge. 
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§ Saint Mary’s, to Wiltshire. 


§ Haven, in Huron county. 
| French Grant, in the county of Scioto 


, county. 
§ worth, in Trumbull county. 


| of Holmes, by Mount Eaton, Wayne county, to Massillon, 
» in the county of Stark. ; 
§ pool, Little Beaver bridge, and Ohio, to Achartown. 


; Damascus, in the county of Columbiana. 


= county of Harrison, to Centreville, in the county of Co- 


> lumbians 
lumbus, ie ibiana. 
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IN OHIO. 


From Bucyrus, in Crawford county, to New Haven, in 
Huron county. From Kinsman, in Trumbull county, to 
Mleaveland, in Cuyahoga county. From Gallipolis, in 
Gallia county, to Portsmouth, in Scioto county. From 
Washington, in Fayette county, by the Willow spring, to 
London, in Madison co, From Canton in Stark co., to Bo- 
livar, to Dover, and to New Vhiladelphia, ‘Tuscarawas co. 
From Newark, in Licking county, by Martinsburg, to 
Danville, in Knox county. From Bellefontaine, in Lo- 
gan county, by Newell’s miils,and Christiansburg to New 
Carlisle. From Wapaughkonetta, to Lima, the seat of 
Justice, in the county of Allen, by the seat of justice, in 
the county of Putnam, to Perrysburg, in the county of 
Wood, From the post office, in Fearing township, 
Washington county, thence by Chamber’s Mills, and 
Flint’s Mills, to Proctor’s Store, in Grandview. From 
Grafton, in Lorain county, by Lagrange and Wakeman, 
to Norwalk, in the county of Huron. From Mansfield, in 
Richland county, to Marion, in the county of Marion. 
From Russelville to Ripley, in the county of Brown. 
From the mouth of Vermillion river in Huron county, by 
Florence, Wakeman, Clarkestield, New London and 
Ruggles, to Ashland, in the county of Richland. From 
Knoxville, Jefferson county, by Cope’s salt works, to New 
Lisbon, Columbiana county. From Bucyrus to Fort 
Findlay. From Springfield, in Clarke county, by New 
Carlisle, to Troy, in Miami county. From Gallipolis to 
Wilksyville, From Elyria, Lorain county, passing thro’ 
Carlisle, Lagrange, Penfield, Spencer, Harrisville, 
Waynesburgh, to Wooster. From Wellsville, in Colum- 
biana county, by McKay’s Mill, Augusta, Pekin, and 
Waynesburgh, to Sandyville, in the county of Tuskara- 
was. From Fairview, on the national road, in Beimont 


; county, by Smyrna and Freeport, in Harrison county, to 


Tuscarawas town, on the Ohio Canal. From Cadiz, 
through Hanover and New Rumley, inthe county of Har- 
rison, New Hagerstown, and New Cumberland to Zoar, 
inthe county of Tuscarawas. From Wheeling, in the 
State of Virginia, to Cleveland, in the State of Ohio, 
passing through the town of Cadiz, in Harrison county, 
the towns of New Philadelphia and Dover, in Tuscara- 
was County, the town of Massillon, in Stark county, and 
the town of Akron, in Portage county. Fron Cleave- 
land, thence, to Newburgh, Independence, Brickville, 


Richfield, Bath, Copley, and Norton, thence to Clinton, 
» in Stark county, Fulton, and Massillon. 
Union, to David C. Vance’s on the Ohio river, thence to 


From West 


Sandy Spring, Vanceburg, Portsmoutl, Cole’s Forge, 
Brush creek Furnace, and thence back to West Union. 
From Greenville, Dark county, by Fort Recovery, and 
From Sandusky city, by 
Bloomingville, Monroeville, and Penn township, to New 
From Galliopolis to the 
From George- 
town, by New Hope, Lilley’s, to Fayetteville, Brown 
From Deerfield, in Portage county, to Ells- 
From Unionville to Char 
don, in Geauga county. From Millersburg, in the county 


From Wellsville, by East Liver- 


From Wooster, by Armstrong, to Harrisville, in Wayne 
county. From Harrisburgh, in the county of Stark, to 
From Jacobs. 
burgh, by Wallace’s and Zeazer’s mill, to Saint Clairs- 
ville, in ‘Belmont county. From New Rumley, in the 


IN INDIANA. 


From Martinsville, Spencer, Fairplay, and Bruceville, 
From Montezuma, in Indiana, by Clin- | 


to Vincennes. 
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ton, to Paris, in Illinois. From Indianapolis, by Logans- 
port, at the mouth of Eel river, to Niles’ village, on the 
river St. Joseph, in the Michigan Territory. From Rich- 
mond, in Wayne county, by Washington, Munceytown, 
and Grant Court-house, to Miamisport. From Lawrence. 
burgh, by Cambridge, Yorkridge, Hughes’ store, Ger- 
man village, Summon’s mill, and George’s, on Salt creek, 
to Rushville. From Indianapolis to New Pennsyivania, 
Thorntown, Jefferson, Lafayette, and Laporte Court- 
house, to Michigan city, on Lake Michigan. From Mil- 
ton to New Castle. From Richmond to Greenville, in 
Ohio. From Milton, by Jacksonburgh, Washington, 
Economy, and Smith’s, to Winchester. From Conners- 
ville, by Danville, in Fayette county, and Perkin’s, to 
Greensburgh. From Fort Wayne, by Seley’s, in La- 
grange county, Goshen, Pulaski, Southbend, and La- 
porte Court-house, to Chicago, in Illinois. From Fort 
Wayne, by Seley’s, in Mongaquinong prairie, to the Seat 
of Justice of St. Joseph’s county, in the Territory of Mi- 
chigan. From Bloomington, by Tabor and Gosport, to 
Greencastle. From Edinburg to Martinsville. From 
Crawfordsville to Covington, From Petersburgh to 
Princeton. From Madison, by Paris, to Brownstown. 
From Michigan, by Frankfort, to Delphi. From Lafay- 
ette, by Lagrange, Gregory’s settlement, Williamsport, 
Baltimore, to Perrysville. From the Falls of Ohio, by 
Salem and Brownstown, to Colambus. From Oxford, 
by Billingsville, Dunlapsville, Connersville, Philpot’s 
mill, to Raystown. From Somerset, by Chrisler’s mills, 
and Connersville, to Milton. From Crawfordsville, by 
Rob Roy, to Williamsburgh. From Andersonville, by 
Richland, Little Flat Rock, and Moscow, to Shelbyville. 


IN ILLINOIS. 


From Salem, in Marion county, near the old Vincennes 
trace, to Kaskaskias, in the county of Randolph. From 
Springfield, in Sangamon county, by Rushville, to Quin- 
cy, in Adams county. From Quincy, in Adams county, 
to Rock Island Court House. From Peoria, in Peoria 
county, to the mouth of Fox river. From Canton, ia 
Fulton county, by Knox Court House, and Warren Court 
House, to the Yellow Banks, on the Mississippi river. 
From Jacksonville, by Pleasant Point, Winchester, Wil- 
liamsport, Merckham’s Ferry, Pitt’s Cross Roads, to At- 
las. From St Louis, Missouri, by Alton, Carrolton, to 
Jacksonville, in Llinois. From Jacksonville, in Morgan 
county, by Quincy, in Adams county, to Palmyra, in 
Missouri. From Hillsborough, to Carlinyille. From 
Shelbyville, by way of Decatur and the mouth of Fox 
river, to Chicago. From Paris, by way of Decatur, to 
Springfield. From Chicago, by Danville, Illinois, to 
Newport, in Indiana. From Hendersons, to Jacksonville. 
From Beardstown, by Rushville, and McComb, to Mon- 
mouth. From Alton, by way of Eminence, Daggetts- 
ville, to Gilliard. From Venus, Hancock county, to 
Monmouth, in Warren county. From Rushville, by 
Lewistown, and Canton to Peoria. From Rock Island to 
Galina. From Lewistown, by McComb, to Venus, the 
county seat of Hancock county. From Jacksonville to 
Atlas. From Carlisle, by Edwardsville, Alton and Lower 
Alton, in Illinois, to Saint Charles, in Missouri, From 
McLean’s borough, in Hamilton county, to Frankfort, in 
Franklin county. From Springfield to Galena. 


IN MISSOURI. 


From Chariton, in Chariton county, on the North side 
of the Missouri river to Kitesville. From Kaskaskias, in 


| Randolph county, Llinois, by St. Mary’s Landing, in St. 
| Genevieve county, to Perryville, in Perry county. 


From 
| Caledonia, to Potosi. From Palmyra, in Marion county, 
| by Canton, to the mouth of Des Moines river. From 
| Louisiana, by Bowling Green, to Fulton. From St. 
Louis, by Bowles’ Ferry, the Big Spring, and Wide- 
man’s Mills, to the Rich Woods. From Keytesville, by 
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Fe ille, ir in ee county, to Fayette, it in = 
county. From Herculaneum, by St. Genevieve, to Per- 
rysville. From Independence, in the county of Jackson, 
to the Shawnee Agency. From Pinckney, in Montgo- 
mery county, by Pendleton’s, to Troy, in Lincoln county. 
From Wellsburg, in St. Charles county, by Monroe, in 
Edwin Allen’s, William McQueen’s and Clarksville, to 
Louisiana, From Massey’s Iron Works to the Kickapoo 
Prairie, in the county of Crawford. 
IN KENTUCKY. 

From Paris, by Centreville and Newtown, to George- 
town. From Pike Court House to Perry Court House. 
From Columbia to Liberty, by Casey’s Creek Salt Works. 
From Hopkinsville, Kentucky, by Williams, to Madison- 
ville. From Smithland, in Livingston county, by Story’s 
Ferry, to Waidsborough. From Burkeville, in Cumber- 
land county, by way of Crocus Creek, to Creelsburgh, in 
Russell county. From Midway, (formerly Centreville, ) 
in Livingston county, by Ford’s Ferry, to Equality, in 
Gallatin county, Hlinois. From Hardinsburg, by the way 
of Cloverport and Hawesville, to the Yellow Banks, in 
the State of Kentucky. From Harrodsburgh, in Mercer 
county, by Maxwell, to Springfield, in Washington coun- 
ty. From Manchester, in Clay county, to London, in 
Laure! county. From Jacksborough, in Tennessee, to 
Laurel Court House, in Kentucky. From Carlisle, by 
Moorefield, to Owensville. From Munfordsville, in Hart 
county, to Glasgow, in Barren county. From David C. 
Vance’s, Ohio, by the way of Concord, to Everett’s post 
office, in Lewis county, Kentucky. From Lebanon 
Court House, Russell county, Virginia, to Perry Court 
House, in Kentucky. From Feliciana, Kentucky, to 
Dresden, in Tennessee. 


IN TENNESSEE. 


From Jonesborough, by the Walnut Mountains, to Ash- 
ville, North Carolina. From Newmarket, in Jefferson 
county, by Blain’s cross roads, Lea’s springs, Powder 
Spring Gap, and Joseph Beelor’s, to Tazewell, in Clai- 
borne countye From Newport, Lillard’s mill, on Cosby’s 
Creek, Jones’s Cove, Seviersville, in Sevier county, by 
Wear’s Cove, Thuckaleechee Cove, Miller’s Cove, Caid’s 
Cove, and Carson’s ironworks, to Chilhowee, in Monroe 
county. From Clinton, im Anderson county, by Camp- 
bell’s station and Unity, to Morgantown, in Blount coun- 
ty. From Clinton, in Anderson county, through the 
Big Valley, to Tazewell, in Claiborne county. From 
Gallatin, in Sumner county, up Bledsve’s to Scottsville, 
in Allen county, Kentucky. From Knoxville, in Knox 
county, by Armstrong’s ferry, Newmarket, Mossy creek, 
Panther springs, Morristown, Creek’s cross roads, Rus- 
sellville, and James’s store, to Bluntville. From Jones- 
borough, via Broyles, and Camp creek ironworks, to 
Newport, Cocke county. From Salem, in Tennessee, to 
Bellefont, in Alabama. From Fayetteville, in Lincoln 
county, by Dyer’s store, Cold Water, and Hightower’s 
store, to Upper Elkton, in Giles county. From Dyers. 
burg, in Dyer county, by Rutherford’s mills and Blair- 
field’s point, on the Mississippi, in Arkansas Territory, 
and return by Rutherford’s mills, Nash’s Bluff, Eaton, to 
Trenton, in Gibson county. From Blane’s cross rvads to 
Jacksonborough. From Centreville to Perryville. From 
Vernon to Revnoldsburgh. From Reynoldsburgh, by 
Clark Level, to Pleasant Exchange, in Henderson coun- 
ty. From Morgantowa, North Carolina, to Elizabeth, in 
Tennessee, on Avery’s turnpike road. From Murfrees- 
borough, by Anthony’sstore and Hardimann’s cross roads, 
to Granklin. From Tomkinsville, in Kentucky, by way 
of Benjamin Greer’s, Samuel Jones’, Withers,’ and Archi- 
bald Sloan’s, to,Carthage, in Tennessee. From Memphis, 
by White's, Hally’s, Glenn’s, Jones’s, &c. &c. to La 
grange. From Pikeville, by way of Tollett’s mil); thence 
to the stand formerly occupied by John F. Greer, Esq. on 
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the main ane ‘aed from thence to Lav seleah $ On the 
Marchbank’s road; from thence direct to Jamestown. 
From Brabson’s store, Huffaker’s ferry, and Mecklen- 
burg, to Knoxville. From Mills Point, in Kentucky, o 
the Mississippi, to Paris, in Henry county, in Tennessee. 
From Columbia, by Perryville anc Lexington, to Jackson 
From Winchester, ‘Tennessee, to Bellefonte, Alabama, 
by way of Plessant Grove, Alabama. From Liberty, 
Smith county, via Slatesville, Cainsville, Geor ge A. Hud. 
dieton’s, Ship A, Puckett’s ferry, (Stone’s river,) to 
Nashville. From Huntingdon to Dresden, by way of 
Hico, Christiansville. and Fleming’s. From Columbia, by 
Bigbyville, Pleasant Grove, Mooresvi!le, and Corners. 
ville, to Fayetteville. From Lebanon, by Banton’s ferry, 
to Franklin. From Covington to Somerville. From 
Winchester to Fayetteville. From Gainsborough, in 
Jackson county, via Mount Carmel, Bagdad, and Pleasant 

Hill, to Deckson’s spring in Smith county. From Spring. 
field, Robertson county, Tennessee, to Haydonsville, in 
Kentucky, by Clark’s mills and Cross mills. From Sa 
lem, Franklin county, Tennessee, by way of Larkin’s, 
Fork of Paint Rock river, to Bellefonte, Alabama; and 
the present route from Winchester, Tennessee, to the 
same place, discontinued. 


IN ALABAMA. 


From Bellefonte, in Jackson county, by Larkinsvill: 
and Larkin’s fork of Paint Rock river, Newmarket, Hazle 
Green, tothe cross roads, in Madison county, andAthens, 
in Limestone county, Alabama, to Elkton, in Giles coun- 
ty. From Montgomery, in Montgomery county, by 
Monticello, Williamstows, Franklin, on the Chatahoo- 


| chie, Lemon’s store, Columbia, and Woodville, to Webb- 


ville, in Florida. From Barnt Corn, in Monroe county, 
by Belleville, Sparta, and Brooklyn, to Covington Court. 
house in Conecuh county. From Mobile, in Alabama, 
to New Orleans, in Louisiana ; and the route from Pas- 
cagoula, to New Orleans, is hereby discontinued. From 
Ashville, by Allen’s mills, Thomason’s, and the Big 
spring,,to Elyton. From ‘Tuscaloosa to Springfield. 
From Greenville to Montezuma, in the county of Coving- 
ton, by Pearman’s ferry, on Pee river, Dale court- house, 
the Block-house, Joel T. McLindon’s, to Franklin, in 
Henry county. From Montgomery to Haynesville, i: 
Lowndes county; thence, to Cahawba. From Womack’: 
Post Office, in Wilcox county, to Robison’s store, in 
Lowndes county, and from thence to Haynesville From 
Montgomery, via Montevalto to Elyton. From Florence, 
by way of Lexington in Lauderdale county, to Pulaski, 
Tennessee. From Daletown, in Perry county, toGreen- 
boro. From Burntcorn in Alabama by Claiborne, Clarks: 
ville, Coffeeville, Washington Court House, Winchester, 
Ellisville, Williamsburgh, Monticello, Meadville to Nat- 
chez, in Mississippi. From Monticello to Port Gibson. 
From Newman, Georgia, to Harpersville. From Moores 
ville, via Fulton, Athens, Redus’ mills, (cross Elk river 
to Jones’ ferry,) Prather’s store, Smithville, in Limestone 
county, andto Pulaski, in Tennessee. From Gaines’ 
post office in Pike county, to Greenville, Butler coun ys 
through Wrightsborough. From Montgomery, by Wil 
liam Townsend’s in the fork, and Chesnut creet ‘aaitle 
ment to Ashville. From Larkinsville to Woodville, Jack- 
son county. From Lowndes to Vernon, in Autaugs 
county. From Demopolis, by Arcola, to Greensborough 
From Cabawba, by Woodville to Lynden. From Mont. 
collo in Pike county, by Gainer’s store, to Montezuma 1! 
Covington county. 


IN MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 
From Tecumseh, in the Territory of Michigan, | 


Niles’ village, to Chicago, in the State of Hlinois. From 
c hicago to Greenbay. From Green Bay to Prairie du 





| Chien, by way of Fort Winnebago. From fort Winneda 
go to Galena, in the State of Hlinois. From Galena! 
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Prairie du Chien, From Detroit to Tecumsee, by way of 
Ypsilanti, Sabine, and Clinton, From Monguagon, to 
Ypsilanti, through Brownstown, at Smooth Rock. From 
Pontiac to Sagana. From Ypsilanti to (he mouth of the 
river St. Joseph, on the Territorial road, by way of Ann 
Arbor, and Jacksonburgh. From Niles’ to Newburyport, 
or Saranac. From the mouth of the river St. Joseph, 
via Berrian, Pokagon, Prairie. Lagrange, Young’s Prairie 
and Prairie Ronde, to White Pigeon Prairie. From 
Bloomfield, in Oakland, through Southfield, to South 
Pekin, in Wayne county. From Monroe to Ypsilanti. 


IN LOUISIANA. 


From Vicksburgh, in Warren county, Mississippi, to 
lake Providence, in Washita parish, Louisiana. From 
Springfield, in the parish of St. Helena, to the court- 
house in suid parish. From Port Hudson, on the river 
Mississippi, in the Parish of East Feliciana, passing Mount 
Willing and Stuart’s mill, to the town of Clinton, from 
thence passing Rich and Hill to Kalerstown to meet the 
Woodville route. From Warrenton, in Warren county, 
Mississippi, by the lower end of Palmyra island, to New 
Carthage, in Concordia parish Louisiana. From Ver- 
milionville, to Perrysbridge on the Vermillion river. From 
Thibedeauville to Caseaux, in the parish of Terrebonne, 
with an intermediate post office at the court-house of Ter- 
ribonne. From the town of Opelousas, in Louisiana, to 
the settlement on the Calcasieu, and from Thibedauville 
by Williamsburgh, to Newport. From St. Helena, to 
Baton Rouge. From Point Coupee court-house, down 
the west side of the river, passing West Baton Rouge 
court-house, and Iberville court-house, to Donaldson. 
From Port Hudson down the river to Port Hickey, and 
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crossing the river there and uniting with the route from | 


Point Coupee court-house, to West Baton Rouge court- 
house on the west bank of the river. From Mount Plea- 
sant to Baton Rouge. 


IN FLORIDA TERRITORY. 

From Monticello, in Jefferson county, to Magnolia, in 
Leon county. From Saint Augustine, in St. John’s 
county, to Tampa bav. From Monticello, by Roscitur’s 
ferry, to the seat of justice of the county of Hamilton 
and by Alligator, to Alachua court-house. 

IN MISSISSIPPI. 


From Natchez, in Adams county, by the Upper road 
across the Homochitto, th Woodville,in Wilkinson coun- 
ty. From Westville, by way of Georgetown and Galla- 
tin, to Port Gibson. From Columbus, by way of Cohay 
bridge, and Williamsburg, to Columbia, and from Gar- 
land’s to Winchester. From Kingston to Liberty. From 
Port Gibson to Rodney. From Jackson, by Mount Olym. 
pus, Beauties Bluff, Vernon, and Urbanna, to Benton. 
From Doak’s stand, by way of Georgeville, Franklin, 
Rankin, Beaton, Manchester, Liverpool, and Statartia, to 
Vicksburgh. From Pearlington, in Mississippi, by way 
of Pearl river, the Lagoon, and the Riggoletts, to Fort 
Pike, in Louisiana. From Vicksburgh, to New Mexico, 
in Mississippi; thence to Villemont, in Arkansas. 

IN ARKANSAS. 


From Helena to St. Francis court house. From Izard 
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IN NEW YORK. 

From Ithaca to Burdett, near the head of Seneca Lake. 
From Howard, by Rathbone’s settlement and Loon Lake 
settlement, to Cohocton. From Bath, by Mount Wash- 
ington, to Catharine’s, aud returning by Mead’s creek, 
and the mouth of Mud creek: Provided, however, That 
this route be continued until the thirty-first day of De- 
cember, one thousand eight hundred aad thirty-two. 

IN KENTUCKY. 

From Williams to Madisonville. 
Warren. 


From Smithport to 
IN TENNESSEE. 

Thrt part of the rout from Hopkinsville, Kentucky, to 
Dougherty’s, Tennessee, between Paris and Dougherty’s, 
and from Kingsport to Jonesborough. 

IN OHIO. 

From Cadiz, by New Rumley, to New Hagerstown. 

From West Union, Ohio, to Vanceburgh, Kentucky. 
IN MISSISSIPPI. 

From Gallatin to Port Gibson. From Greenville to Pe- 
tit Gulf. From Natcliez, by the old court house, to Kings- 
ton. From Yazo court house, by Smith’s ferry, and 
Braggsville, to Hannon’s Bluff. 

Approved: June 15, 1832. 





AN ACT to authorize the President of the United States 
to direct transfers of appropriations in the naval service, 
under certain circumstances. 


Be it enacted, &c. That, upon the application of the Se- 
cretary of the Navy, the President of the United States 
shall have authority, whenever in his opinion the un- 
foreseen contingencies of the public service may require 
it, to direct that a part of the money appropriated for a 
particular branch of the naval service be applied to ano- 
ther branch of the said service; in which case, a special 
account of the moneys thus transferred, and of their ap- 
plication, shall be laid before Congress before its adjourn- 
ment, if then in session, and during the first week of the 
next ensuing session, if such transter be made in the re- 
cess of Congress. 

This Act shall continue in force until the close of the 
next session of Congress aad no longer. 

Approved: 3d July, 1832. 





AN ACT to authorize the Legislature of the State of In- 
diana to sell and convey certain lands granted to said 
State for the use of the people thereof. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Legislature of the State of 
Indiana be, and is hereby, authorized to sell and convey, 
in such manner, and on such conditions, as said Legisla- 
ture shall by law direct, the following described tracts of 
land heretofore granted and set apart for the use of said 


| State, namely: sections numbered thirteen progressively 


court house to Fayetteville, by Washington court house. | 


From Villemont, Chicot county, by Cabean’s, in Penning- 
ton’s settlement, on the Bayou Saline, in Union county, 


by Pine Bluffs, the seat of justice in Jefferson county, to | 


Little Rock. From Post of Arkansas to Pine Bluffs, in 
Jefferson county. From St. Francis court house to Jack- 
son, in Laurence county. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the following 
post roads be, and they are hereby, discontinued. 


IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
From Bedford to Amherst. From Pembroke to Can- 
dia, From Nottingham to Epping. 


| east; and fractional section, 


to thirty-six, inclusive; section sixteen excepted, in town- 
ship numbered two, north of range two, west; and sec- 
tions numbered one to twelve progressively and inclu- 
sive, in township one, north of range two, west; and 
the northeast quarter of section numbered fourteen, in 
township seven, north of range two, west; and the north- 
west quarter of section numbered twenty-six,in township 
one, north of range five, west, in the Vincennes district; 
likewise, section fifteen, in township two, north; section 
twenty-eight, in township three, north of range four, 
numbered thirty-one, in 
township nine, north of range two, east, of the Jeffer- 
sonville district; and to apply the proceeds of said sale, 


to the purposes of education: Provided, That the Legis- 


| lature shall not authorize a sale of the said land ata less 


price than that at which the public lands are sokd at pri- 


j; vate entry. 


| 


rita ta TP, 1. 9 29D 
Approved: July 3, 1832, 
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AN ACT to authorize the surveying and laying out a 


road from Detroit to the mouth of Grand river, of Lake 
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lars, and their assistants one dollar and fifty cents, fir 


each and every day they shall be necessarily employed 


Michigan, in the Michigan Territory, and for the sur- | in the surveying, exploring, and marking, of said road, 


vey of Canal routes in the Territory of Florida. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint three 
commissioners, who shall explore, survey, and mark, in 
the most eligible course, a road from Detroit, westward- 
ly, by way of Sciawassee, to the mouth of Grand river, in 
the Territory of Michigan; and said commissioners shall 
make out accurate plans of such surveys, accompanied 
with field notes, and certify and transmit the same to the 
President of the United States, who, if he approve of 
said survey, shall cause the plats thereof to be deposited 
in the office of the Secretary of the Treasury of the Unit- 
ed States, and the said road shall be considered as esta- 
blished and accepted: Provided, That said commissioners 
shall be disinterested persons, not residents of any coun- 
ty through which said road may pass. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said com- 
missioners shall, each, be entitled to receive three dol- 
lars, and their assistants one dollar and fifty cents, for 
each and every day they shall be necessarily employed 
in the surveying, exploring, and marking of said road, 
and making their returns thereof: Provided, The whole 
expense thereof shall not exceed the sum of three thou- 
sand and five hundred dollars. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, for the purpose 
of compensating the said commissioners and their assist- 
ants, there shall be, anc is hereby, appropriated, the 
sum of three thousand five hundred dollars, to be paid 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

Sec. 4, Aud be it further enacted, That the President 
ofthe United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
cause to be made, an accurate and minute survey of the 
country between the waters of St. Andrew’s bay, and 
the river and bay of Chattahoochie, and between Pensa- 
cola bay and Bon Secour, along the northern coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico, with a view to ascertain the practicabili- 
ty and cost of canals to connect said bays and rivers, with 
notes, plans,observations, and opinions, of the engineers, 
on each of said parts designated, with estimates of the 
cost of each; and, for the purpose of carrying into ef- 
fect the foregoing provisions, the sum of three thousand 
dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, to be 
paid out of any money in the ‘Treasury, not otherwise ap- 
propriated. 

Approved: July 4, 1832, 


AN ACT to authorize the surveying and making a road 
from La Plaisance bay, in the Territory of Michigan, to 
intersect the Chicago road. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the President of the United 
Stutes be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint three 
Commissioners, who shall explore, survey, and mark, in 
the most eligible course, a road from La Plaisance bay,in 
the Territory of Michigan, to intersect, at some suitable 
point, the road from Detroit to Chicago, extablished un. 
der the provisions of the act of the third of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty five; and said com- 
missioners shall make out accurate plats of such surveys, 
accompanied with field notes, and certify and transmit 
the sare to the President ofthe United States, who, if he 
approve of said surveys, shall cause the plats thereof to 
be deposited in the office of the Treasury of the United 
States, snd the said road shall be considered as establish- 
ed and accepted: Provided, ‘That said Commissioners 
shall be disinterested persons, not residents of the coun- 
ties of Monroe or Lenewee, in said Territory. 

Sec. 2. And le it further enacted, That the said Com. 
missioners shall, each, be entitled to receive three dol- 


jand making their returns thereof : Provided, That the 


whole expense thereof shall not exceed the sum of five 
hundred dollars. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, for the pur. 
pose of compensating the said Commissioners, and their 
assistants, and for opening and making said road, there 
shall be, andis hereby, appropriated, the sum of fifteen 
thousand dollars, to be paid out of any moneys in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, to be expended 
under the direction of the President of the United States, 
for the purposes aforesaid: Provided, however, That the 
money applied to the making of said road shall be laid 
out first in making such parts of it from LaPlaisance Bay, 
to the crossing of the river Raisin, at or near Tecum. 
seh, as have not heretofore been improved; and the resi- 
due, if any, upon such parta of it as, in the judgment of 
the superintendent, the public good may most require. 

Approved: July 4, 1832. 


—_— 


AN ACT for the final adjustment of the claims to lands 
in the southeastern land district of the State of Lou. 
isiana. 


Be it enacted, &c. That any persons claiming lands 
within the limits of a southeastern land district of the State 
of Louisiana, agreeably to the provisions of the laws 
heretofore enacted for the adjustment of land claims in 
that part of the territury of Orleans, or State of Louisiana, 
but whose titles have not been heretofore confirmed, may, 
at any time prior to the first day of July, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-three, present their claims, to- 
gether with the written evidence and other testimony in 
support of the same, to the Register and Receiver of the 
land office at New Orleans; and it shall be the duty of 
the said Register and Receiver to record, in a book to be 
kept for that purpose, the notice of every claim so pre- 
ferred, together with the evidence ; for which service 
they shall receive a compensation from the claimants, at 
the rate of twenty-five cents for every hundred words. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacied, That the said Regis- 
ter and Receiver shall, at or before the beginning of the 
next session of Congress thereafter, make to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury a report of the claims which may 
have been preferred before them, together with the tes- 
timony, their opinion of the validity of the claims, and 
such other information respecting them as may be in their 
possession ; which report shall, by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, be laid before Congress as soon as practicable, 
with his opinion touching the validity of the respective 
claims : Provided, That no claim shall be therein recoin- 
mended tor confirmation, for more than the quantity con- 
tained in a league square. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the sales ot 
land in the said southeastern district, by public auction or 
private entry, shall be suspended until after the first day 
of July, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-three. 

Sec. 4, And be it further enacted, That all persons who, 
before the first Monday of November, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty, held lands in the said southeastern 
district, by claims unconfirmed, but w hich were embraced 
in the principles of the previous laws for the adjustment 
of claims in that part of the territory of Orleans or State 
of Louisiana, which lands may have been sokd at the pub- 
lic sale which took place at New Orleans on the first 
Monday cf November, one thousand eight hundred ant 


thirty, under the President’s proclamation of the fifth of 


June, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, may avail 
themselves of this act as though their lands had not been 
sold ; and the said Register and Receiver shall make 4 
separate report of the cases of this class: and if it 5!) all 
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appear to the Secretary of the Treasury that all or any of 
the claims contained therein, although unconfirmed, are 
embraced in the intent and meaning of the previous laws 
for the adjustment of land claims as aforesaid, he is here- 
by authorized to repay to the persons, or the legal repre- 
sentative of the persons who purchased, such sum or 
sums as they may have paid for lands of this description, 
bought by them at the said public sale. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That, in addition to 
the compensation herein before provided, the said Regis- 
ter and Receiver shall receive, for the services required 
of them by this act, the sum of five hundred dollars, each, 
tobe paid by the Secretary of the Treasury out of any 
moneys in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: July 4, 1832. 


















AN ACT to provide for liquidating and paying certain 
claims of the State of Virginia. 





Be it enacled, &c. That the proper accounting officers 
of the Treasury do liquidate and pay the accounts of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia against the United States, for 
payments to the officers commanding in the Virginia line 
in the war of the Revolution, on acceunt of half pay for 
life promised the officers aforesaid by that Common. 
wealth, the sum of one hundred and thirty-nine thousand 
five hundred and forty-three dollars and sixty-six cents, 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, required and directed 
to pay to the State of Virginia the amount of the judg- 
ments which have been rendered against the said State, 
for and on account of the promise contained in an act 
passed by the General Assembly of the State of Virginia 
inthe month of May, Anno Domini one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-nine, and in favor of the officers or 
representatives of officers of the regiments and corps 
hereinafter recited, and not exceeding, in the whole, the 
sum of two hundred and forty-one thousand three hun- 
dred and forty-five dollars, to wit : 

First. To the officers, or their legal representatives, of 
the regiment commanced by the late Colonel George Gib- 
son, the amount of the judgments which they have ob- 
tained, and which are now unsatisfied. 

Second, To the officers, or their legal representatives, 
of the regiment denominated the second State regiment, 
commanded at times by Colonels Brent and Dabney, the 


amount of the judgments which they have obtained, and 
which are now unsatisfied. 



























third. ‘To the officers, or their legal representatives, 
of the regiments ot Colonels Clark and Crockett, and 
Captain Rodgers’s troop of cavalry, who were em- 
ployed in the Illinois service, the amount of the judg- 
ments _ they have obtained, and which are now un- 
satisfied, 










Fourth. To the officers, or their legal representatives, 
serving in the regiment ef State artillery commanded by 
the late Colonel Marshall, and those serving in the State 
garrison regiment commanded by Colonel Muer, and 
serving in the State cavalry commanded by Major Nelson, 
ie amount of the judgments which they have obtained, 
and which are now unsatisfied. : 












Fitth. To the officers, or their legal representatives, 
Who served in the navy of Virginia during the war of the 
Revolution, the amount of the judgments which they have 
obtained, and which are now unsatisfied. ; 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed and requir- 
ed, .to adjust and settle those claims for half pay of the 

ieers of the aforesaid regiments and corps, which have 
nut been paid or prosecuted to judgments against the 
State of Virginia, and for which said State would be 
und On the principles of the half pay cases already de- 

ded in the Supreme Court of Appeals of said State ; 
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which several sums of money herein directed to be set- 
tled or paid shall be paid out of any money in the Trea- 
sury, not otherwise appropriated by law. 

Approved : July 5, 1832. 





AN ACT to provide for carrying into effect the treaty 
of limits between the United States of America and 
the United Mexican States. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the commissioner and surveyor 
to be appeinted on the part of the United States, ac- 
cording to the third article of the treaty of limits between 
the United States of America and the United Mexican 
States, of January twelfth, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-eight, and April fifth, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-two, be severally appointed by. the 
President of the United States, by and with the consent 
of the Senate; together with a clerk to the said com- 
missioner, to be appointed in the same manner; and that, 
fer the purpose of carrying into effect the second and 
third articles of the treaty aforesaid, there be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise 
appropriated, the following sums : 

For the salary of the commissioner, two thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For the salary of the surveyor, two thousand dollars. 

For the salary of the clerk, one thousand two hundred 
dollars: Provided, That the salary of the said officers 
shall not commence until they shall be ordered into ser- 
vice. 

For other expenses of the survey of boundary required 
by the said treaty, including the purchase of instruments, 
wages to persons employed, and other contingencies, 
ten thousand dollars. 

Approved : July 5, 1832. 


AN ACT concerning Patents for useful Inventions. 


Beit enacted, &c. That it shall be the duty of the Se- 
cretary of State, annually, in the month of January, to 
report to Congress, and to publish in two of the news- 
papers printed in the city of Washington, a list of all 
the patents for discoveries, inventions, and improves 
ments, which shall have expired within the year immedi- 
ately preceding, with the names of the patentees, alpha- 
betically arranged 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That application to 

rongress to prolong or renew the term of a patent, shall 
be made before its expiration, and shall be notified at 
least once a month, for three months before its presenta. 
tion, in two newspapers printed in the city of Washing- 
ton, and in one of the newspapers in which the laws of 
the United States shall be published in the State or ‘Ter- 
ritory in which the patentee shall reside. The petition 
shall set forth particularly the grounds ot the application. 
It shall be verified by oath ; the evidence in its support 
may be taken before any judge or justice of the peace ; 
it shall be accompanied bya statement of the ascertained 
value of the discovery, invention, or improvement, and 











| of the receipts and expenditures of the patentee, so as 


| the terms or conditions prescribed in 


|accident, or mistake, and 


te exhibit the profit or loss arising therefrom. 
And be it further enacted, That wherever any 
patent which | : retofore, or shall be hereafter, 
granted to any inventor in pursuance of the act of Con- 
gress, entitled ** An act to promote the progress of use- 
tul arts, and to repeal the act heretofore made for that 
purpose,” passed on the twenty-first day of February, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-three, or of any of the acts supplementary there- 
to, shall be invalid or inoperative, 
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said inventor, it shall be lawful for the Secretary of State; 
upon the surrender to him of such patent, to cause a 
new patent to be granted to the said inventor for the 
same invention for the residue of the period then unex- 


pired, for which the original patent was granted, upon 


his compliance with the terms and conditions prescribed, 

in the said third section of the said act. And, in case of 
his death, or any assignment by him made of the same 
patent, the like right shall vest in his executors and admi- 
nistrators, or assignee or assignees: Provided, however, 
‘That such new patent, so granted, shall, in all respects, 
be liable to the same matters of objection and defence, 
as any original patent granted under the said first men- 
tioned act. But no public use or privilege of the inven. 
tion so patented, derived from orafter the grant of the 
original patent, either under any special license of the 
inventor, or without the consent of the patentee that there 
shall be a free public use thereof, shall, in any manner, 
prejudice his right of recovery for any use or violation of 
his invention after the grant of such new patent as afore- 
said. 

Approved : July S, 1832. 


—_—_— 


AN ACT for the sale of the unlocated lots in the fifty 
quarter townships in the United States’ military dis. 
trict, in the State of Ohio, reserved to satisfy warrants 
granted to individuals for their military services. ; 


Be it enacted, &¢. That the lots and fractional parts 
of lots lying in the fifty quarter townships, reserved by 
an act of Congress passed the eleventh day of February, 
one thousand ‘eight hundred, and entitled * An act giv- 
ing further time to the holders of military warrants to 
register and locate the same,” and which remain unlo- 
cated, shall, hereafter, be liable to be sold at private 
sale, in the respective land offices in which they lie, in 
the same manner, and for the same sum per acre, as 
other lands of the United States lying in said districts 
are disposed of, 

Approved: July 3, 1852. 


AN ACT to authorize the Governor of the Te: ritory of 
Arkansas to select ten sections of land, granted to the | 


said ‘Territory for the purpose of building a legisiative 

house for said Territory, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, &c. That all the authority and power is 
hereby vested in, and given to the Governor of the ‘Ter- 
ritory ‘of Arkansas, which was vested in, and given to 


the Legislature of the Territory of Arkansas, by an act | 


of Congress of the second of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-one, by which a quantity of land, not 
exceeding ten sections, was granted to said Te rritory for 
the purpose of raising a fund for the erection of a public 
buildin at Little Rock, the seat of Government of said 
Territory 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That nothing herein | 


contained shall be so construed as authorizing any ex- 
pense on the part of the United States for selecting said 
lands, or building said house, other than the aforesaid 
grant of ten sections of the unappropriated public lands. 

Approved: July 4, 1832. 

An ACT to P rovide for the 
sioner of Indian Affaire, and tor other purposes. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the President shall appoint, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, a Com- 
missioner of Indfin Affairs, who shall, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War, and agreeably to such regu- 
lations as th e President may, from time to time, pre- 
scribe, have the direction and management of all Incl an 
Affairs, and of all matters arising out of Indian relations, 
and shall receive a salery of — per annum. 

Sec. 2. 4nd be it further enacted, That the Secretary 


appointment of a Commis- | 
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United States. 


of War shall arrange or appoint to the said office the num. 

ber of clerks necessary therefor, so as not to increase the 

number now employed; and such sum as is necessary to 

pay the salary of said commissioner for the year one thou. 

sand eight hundred and thirty-two, shall be, and tle 

| same hereby is, appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all accounts 
and vouchers for claims and disbursements connected 
with Indian affairs, shall be transmitted to the said com. 
missioner for administrative examination, and by him 
passed to the proper accounting officer of the Treasury 
Department for settlement ; and all letters and packages 
to and from the said commissioner, touching the business 
of his office, shall be free of postage. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That no ardent 
spirits shall be hereafter introduced, under any pretence, 
into the Indian country. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of War shall, under the direction of the President, caus 
to be discontinued, the services of such agents, sub. 
agents, interpreters, and mechanies, as may, from tim 
to time, becume unnecessary, in consequence of the em’. 
gration of the Indians, or other causes. 

Approved: July 9, 1832. 


j 


An ACT to enable the President to extinguish Indian 
title within the State of Indiana, Hlinois, and Territory 
of Michigan. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the sum of twenty thousand 
dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, for the 
purpose of holding Indian treaties, and of finally extin- 
guishing Indian title, within the State of Indiana, and so 
much of the lands of the Potawatamies as lies in the State 
of Hlinois and Territory of Michigan. 

Approved: July 9, 1832. 


An ACT for the final adjustment of private land claims in 
Missouri. 


Be it enacted, &c. That it shall be the duty of the Re 
| corder of land titles in the State of Missouri, and two 
| commissioners to be appointed by the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
| Senate, to examine all the unconfirmed claims to land in 
that State, heretofore filed in the office of the said Re 
weeny according to law, founded upon any incomplete 
rant, concession, warrant, or order of survey, issued by 
th ie authority of France or Spain, prior to the tenth «ay 
of March, one thousand eight hundred and four; and to 
| Class the same so as to show, first, what claims, in th 
opinion, would, in fact, have been confirmed, according 
to the laws, usages, and customs of the Spanis': Govern 
ment, and the practices of the Spanish authorities u der 
i them, at New Orleans, if the Government under whi 
said claims originated had continued in Missouri ; and se- 
condly, what claims, in their opinion, are destitute ot 
merit, in law or equity, under such laws, usages, cus 
| toms, ant practice of the Spanish authorities aforesa | 
| and shall also assign their reasons for the opinions so to 
| be given. And in examining and elassing such claims, th: 
| Re -corder and Commiss oners shall take into consideratio 
as well the testimony heretofore taken by the Sits © of 
| Commissioners and Recorder of land titles upon those 
claims, as such other testimony as may be admissible un- 
der the rules heretofore existing for taking such testimo 
ny before said Boards and Reconler \ 





and all such tes! 
mony shall be taken withitt twelve months after the pas 
sage of this act. 


amination for the term of two years from the date of th 
Board of the Commissioners, and no longer ; and the Re 


| 
| 
| 
i 





Sec. 2. nd be it further enacted, Yhat the office of 
the Recorder shall be open for the purposes of sucht es- 
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o tion in a summary manner, with or without any new ap- 
e plication of the claimants; and shall, at the commence. 
0 ment of each session of Congress during said term of exa- 
8 mination, lay before the Commissioner of the General 
'e Land office a report of the claims so classed, stating 
” therein the date and quantity of each, whether there be 
any, and what, conflicting claims, and the evidence upon 
ts which each claim depends, and the authority and power 
od under which the said claim was granted by the Spanish 
n- or French Governor, commandant or sub-delegate, to be 
m inid before Congress for their final decision upon the 
ry claims contained in such first class. 
es Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, from and after 
= the final report of the Recorder and Commissioners, the 
lands contained in the second class shall be subject to sale 
nt as other public lands; and the lands contained in the first 
e, 


class shail continue to be reserved from sale as heretofore, 
any of them, the lands so decided against shall be, in like 


asare rejected, claiming to hold under such rejected 
claim, or such as may waive their grant, shall have the 
right of pre-emption to enter within the time of the exis- | 
tence of this act, not exceeding the quantity of their 
claim, which in no case shall exceed six hundred and 
forty acres, to include their improvements, who shall give 
notice and prove their right of pre-emption, and in all 
things conform to ihe regulations as have been or may be 

















ing laws, relative to pre-emption ; and it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of the Treasury immediately to forward 
to the several land offices in said State, the manner in 
which all those who may wish to waive their several 
grants or claims and avail themselves of the right of pre- 
emption, shat] renounce or release their said grants. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Recorder | 
and Commissioners shall each receive the sum of fifteen 
hundred dollars per annum, to be paid quarter-yearly 
by the United States, in full compensation for their servi- 
ses under this act; and may, when necessary, employ an | 
interpreter of the French or Spanish Janguage, for a rea- 
sonable compensation, to be allowed by the Secretary of | 
the Treasury, and paid by the United States. . 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That it shall be law- 
ful for the heirs of Carlos de Villemont to submit the evi- 
dence of their claim to a tract of land in Arkansas Terri- 
ory, toa place called ‘ Chicot point,” to the said Recor- 
ler and Commissioners, and it shall be the duty of said 
Recorder and Commissioners (o report upon said claim in 
the manner that other claims, provided for in this act, are 
to be reported and proceeded upon. 

Approved: July 9, 1832. 

























An ACT to finish the re-building of the frigate Macedo- 
: nian. 

Be it enacted, &%c. ‘That, for the purpose of finishing 
the rebuilding of the frigate Macedonian, the sum of two 
hundred and seven thousand nine hundred and eighty- 
four dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: July 10, 1832. 
















An ACT to amend an act, entitled ‘‘ An act for the relief 
of purchasers of the public lands that have reverted for 
non-payment of the purchase money,” passed twenty- 
third day of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-eight, 

_ Be it enaeted, &c. That in all cases where public lands 

have been purchased, on which a further credit has been 

Vou. VIII.—E 
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until the decision of Congress shall be made thereon: and | 
ifthe decision of Congress shall be against the claims, or 


manner, subject to sale as other public lands : Provided, | 
that actual settlers, being housekeepers, upon such lands | 


prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, under exist- | 
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ited States. 


| taken under the provisions of the act of the second 
March, one thousand eight hunc'red and twenty-one, or 
under any other act of Congress granting relief to the 
purchasers of the public lands, and have reverted to the 
United States for failure to pay the purchase money, or 
have been sold by the United States, by reason of such 
failure to pay, it shall be the duty of the Register of the 
Land Office where the purchase was made, to issue, upon 
application, to the person or persons legally entitled to 
the benefit of payments made previous to such reversion 
or sale, his, her, or their legal representatives or assigns, 
a certificate for the amount so paid and not refunded, 
which shall be received and credited as cash in payment 
of any public lands that may hereaf er be sold in the Unit- 
ed States, in the State or Territory in which such origi- 
nal purchase was made. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Commissioner of the General Land Office,and 
of the Registers aforesaid, to conform to, and be governed 
by, the provisions of the act aforesaid, to which this is an 
amendment, passed the twenty-third day of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, as aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, where the lands 
have been relinquished to the United States, under the 
provisions of the act of second March, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-one, as aforesaid, or other acts of 
Congress, and the money paid thereon has, in part, been 
applied in the payment of other lands, if the payment so 
made on lands retained be less than the amount paid on 
the relinquished lands when such excess exceeds the sum 
of ten dollars, it shall be the duly of the Register of the 
Land Office where the transfer of payment was made, to 
issue a certificate for such excess to the person or persons 
entitled thereto, and in the manner pointed out in the 
first section of this act ; which certificate shall be receiv- 
ed in payment of the purchase of the public lands as point- 
ed out in said section. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That, on proof being 
made, satisfactory to the Secretary of the Treasury, that 
any certificate issued under this act, or that has been, or 
may be, issued under the said act of the twenty-third of 
May, Anno Domini one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-eight, has been lost or destroyed by accident, he 
is hereby authorized to issue to the legal owner thereof, 
a duplicate of such original certificate, which shall be, in 
all respects, as available to the owner, as the original cer- 
tificate would have been. 

Approved: July 9, 1832. 
An ACT to alter the times of holding the district court 

of the United States for the State of Illinois. 

Be it enacted, &¥c. That the term of the district court of 
the United States for the district of Ulinois, which is now 
directed by law to be held on the first Monday of May, 
shall hereafter be held on the fourth Monday of May in 


| each year; and all process which may have issued, or 


which may hereafter issue, returnable on the said first 
Monday of May, as heretofore directed, shall be held re- 
turnable, and be returned, on the fourth Monday of May 
in each year. 

Approved: July 9, 1832. 





AN ACT to extend the period to which the charter of 
the Provident Association of Clerks was limited. 
Be it enacted, &c. That the act of Congress passed on 
the fifteenth day of February, eighteen hundred and 


| nineteen, entitled ‘*An act to incorporate the Provident 


Association of Clerks inthe Civil Department of the 
United States, in the District of Columbia,” and “fAn act 


| amendatory of the act, entitled ‘Anact to incorporate the 
| Provident Association of Clerks in the Civil Department 


of the Government of the United States” in the District 






or 
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of Columbia, approved the third day of March, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-five, shall continue in force until 
Congress shall amend, alter, or annul the same. 
Approved: July 9, 1832. 


An ACT to provide for paying certain arrearages for sur- 
veys made by naval officers, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacled, &c. That for defraying the extra services 
and expenses of the officers of the navy, engaged in the 
survey of our coasts and harbors the past and present 
years, the sum of four thousand dollars be, and the same 
is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not othe wise appropriated, to be applied and expended 
under the direction and control of the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sum of four 
hundred and eighty-seven dollars and eighty cents be, 
and the same is hereby, appropriated, to pay the balance 
due Lieutenant Charles Wilkes, for purchasing, draught- 
ing, and superintending the making of astronomical instru- 
ments for the exploring expedition; to be paid out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, from and after 
the passage of this act, the Commander of the Navy 
Yard at the City of Washington shall cease to act as 
Navy Agent; and that portion of the act of the twenty- 
seventh of March, one thousand eight hundred and four, | 
which made it his duty to do so, shall be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed, and a separate and permanent Agent | 
shall be appointed as in other cases, in the same manner, 
entitled to the same compensation, under the same re- 
sponsibilities, and be governed by the same laws and re- 
gulations which now are, or may hereafter be, adopted 
for other Navy Agents ; and it shall be his duty to act as | 
Agent not only for the Navy Yard in this city, but for the | 
Navy Department, under the direction of the Secretary 
thereof, in the payment of such accounts and claims as | 
the said Secretary may direct. 

Approved: July 10, 1832. 


An ACT to provide for rebuilding the frigate Java and 
the sloop Cyanc. 


Beit enacted, &c. That the sum of fifty thousand five 
hundred dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriat- 
ed, payable out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, for the purpose of purchasing timber 
to rebuild the frigate Java and the sloop Cyane. 

Approved: July 10, 1832. 


furnish them in part. 
Be it enacted, &c. That there be paid to the Commis: 


out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri. 
ated, 

For completing the Navy Hospital at Norfolk, thirty- 
one thousand dollars. 

For providing fixtures, furniture, and apparatus, there- 
for, six thousand six hundred dollars. 

For completing the Navy Asylum at Philadelphia, 
twenty-seven thousand three hundred dollars. 

For providing fixtures, furniture, and apparatus, for 
one wing thereof, six thousand six hundred dollars. 

Approved: July 10, 1832. 


An ACT authorizing the construction of Naval Hospitals 
at the Navy Yards at Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
Brooklyn, New York, and Pensacola. 

Be tt enacted, &c. That the Secretary of tle Navy be, 
and he is hereby, authorized, under the direction of the 

President of the United States, to cause to be construct- 
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ed, for the use of the Navy of the United States, prope: 
hospitals at or near each of the following places, to wit: 
the Navy Yard at Charlestown, Massachusetts, the Navy 
Yard, Brooklyn, New York, and the Navy Yard, Pensa: 
cola. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there be, and 
hereby is, appropriated, for the construction of such hos. 
pital at Charlestown, aforesaid, twenty-six thousand dol- 
lars; at Brooklyn aforesaid, twenty thousand dollars; and 
at Pensacola, thirty thousand dollars; to be paid out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: July 10, 1832. 


An ACT to carry into effect the act to provide for a sur 
vey of the coast of the United States. 


Be it enacted, &c. That for carrying into effect the act, 
entitled “An act to provide for surveying the coasts of 
the United States,” approved on the tenth day of Febru- 
ary, one thousand eight hundred and seven, there shail 
be, and hereby is, appropriated, a sum not exceeding 
twenty thousand dollars, to be paid out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated; and the said 
act is hereby revived, and shall be deemed to provic 
for the survey of the coasts of Florida, in the same man 
ner as if the same had been named therein. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the President 
of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized, iv 
and about the execution of the said acts, to use all maps, 
charts, books, instruments, and apparatus, which now, 
or hereafter,may belong to the United States, and emp!oy 
all persons in the land and naval service of the United 
States, and such astronomers and other persons as lic 
shall deem proper: Provided, ‘That nothing in this act, 
or thereby revived, shall be construed to authorize the 
constryction or maintenance of a permanent astronomica! 
observatory. 

Approved: July 10, 1832. 

An ACT to provide iron tanks for the use of the Navy of 
the United States. 


Be it enacted, &c. That for the purchase of iron tanks 


for the use of the vessels of war of the United States, in 
commission, the sum of one hundred and thirty-one thou 
sand seven hundred and ninety-five dollars be, and th 
same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in tle 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Approyed: July 10, 1832. 


: : . : | An ACT to establish different land districts in the Stat 
An ACT to provide for completing the Navy Hospital at | 


Norfolk, and the Navy Asylum at Philadelphia, and to | 


of Alabama, and for other purposes. 


Be it enaeted, &c. That the tract of country in the 
| State of Alabama, ceded to the United States by a treaty 


| concluded with the Creek tribe of Indians, at the city : 
sioners of the Navy Hospital Fund,and for the use thereof, | 4 7 


Washington, on the twenty-fourth day of March, o 


through the same, east and west, the line between town 


ship number twenty-two, south of the base line of 
the Huntsville district, and township number twenty: 


four, north of the thirty-first degree of latitude. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all the land in 


said ceded territory, South of said dividing line, shall b 
sold at the town of Montgomery, and said district slia 
be called the Tulapoosa district; and all the hand in s« 
ceded territory, North of said dividing line, shall be s 
at the town of Montevallo, and said district shall be ca! 
ed the Coosa district : Provided, hoivever, That the P 
sident of the United States may, if he shall deem it es 
pedient, remove either, or buth, of the said land offic 
to any other point in the respective districts, for w! 
they are established. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That there shall | 





theusand eight hundred and thirty-two, shall be divide: 
into and constitute two land districts, by extending 
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a Register and Receiver appointed to each of the afore- 
said land offices, to superintend the sales of the Public 
Lands in these respective districts, who shall reside at 
the places designated, give security in the same manner, 
in the same sums, and whose compensation, emoluments, 
and duties, and authority, shall, in every respect, be the 
game, in relation to the lands which shall have been dis- 
posed of at their offices, as are, or may be provided by 
law in relation to the Registers and Receivers of public 
moneys in the several offices established for the sale of 
the public lands. 

Sec, 4. Jind be it further enacted, Thatit shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, as soon as the same 
can be Cone, to cause the proper plats of the surveys of 
said digtrictsto be deposited in the land offices intended 
for them respectively. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the compensa- 
tion of the Registers and Receivers, to be appointed for 
the land districts hereby established, shall not commence 
till aftcr the surveys shall have been completed. 

Sec. 6. 4nd be it further enacted, ‘That all that portion 
of country acquired by the treaty with the Choctaw na- 
tion of Indians, within the State of Atabama, south of 
township nineteen, shall be offered for sale at the Saint 
Stephen’s land office, and the residue shall be attached to 
the Tuscaloosa land district, and be offered for sale at 
that place. 

Approved : July 10, 1832, 


AN ACT for the regulation of the Navy and Privateer 
Pension and Navy Hospital Funds 


Be it enacted, &¢c. That the commissioners of the navy 
pension and navy hospital funds be, and they are hereby, 
directed to close all their accounts as trustees of said 
funds, and to pay over the balance of cash in their 
hands, and to assign over and transfer all the certifi- 
cates of stock, and other property belonging to said 
funds, and to the privateer pension fund, to the Treasu- 
rer of the United Stutes, for the use of the Secretary of 
the Navy, for the payment of navy and privateer pensions, 
and for expenditures on account of navy hospitals, ct 
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acts of Congress under which the same may be granted ; 
and that he shall annually report to Congress an abstract 
showing the condition of these funds in all of these parti- 
culars, and the receipts and expenditures during the year; 
and cause a similar account of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the navy hospital fund to be kept and reported 
to Congress, annually, in like manner, and at the same 
time, with the reports upon the pension funds. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of 
the Navy shall be, and he is hereby, authorized to ap- 
point a clerk, who shall perform all the duties which shall 
be required of him in relation to said funds ; and shall re- 
ceive as a full compensation for his services, and in lieu of 
all commissions or other allowances, a salary of one thou- 
sand six hundred dollars, to be paid quarter-yearly, out 
of the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 5. “Ind beit further enacted, That all the powers 
conferred, and duties imposed by laws now in force, on 
the commissioners of the navy and privateer pension and 
navy hospital funds be, and they are hereby, transferred 
to the Secretary of the Navy ; and all acts, and parts of 
acts, contrary to the provisions of this act, be, and they 
are hereby, repealed. 

Approved : July 10, 1832. 





AN ACT to extend the provisions of the act, entitled 
** An act regulating commercial intercourse with the 
islands of Martinique and Guadaloupe,” approved the 
ninth of May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
eight, and to refund the tonnage duties on the French 
ship Victorine. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the privileges which are ex- 
tended by the act, entitled ** An act regulating commer- 
cial intercourse with the islands of Martinique and Guada- 
loupe, approved the ninth of May, one thousand eight 


' hundred and twenty-eight, to French vessels laden and 


cetera ; and as soon as said assignment and transfer shall | 


be made, the said commissioners shall be, and they are 


hereby, released and discharged from all further trust | 


connected with said funds, and the Secretary of the Navy | the French Minister to the Secretary of State, dated the 


xe, and he is hereby, constituted the trustee of said 
funds ; and as such, it shall be his duty to receive appli- 
cations for pensions, and to grant the same, according to 


provided, and to direct and control the expenditures out 
of the navy hospital fund. 

See. 2. And be it further enacted, That the balance of 
cash now on hand, and all moneys that may hereafter 
arise to said pension funds from stocks redeemed, or from 
auy other source, shall be immediately invested, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, in the Bank 
Stock of the Bank of the United States; and that the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and hereby is, authorized to 
sell so much of the stock of the United States in said 
Bank, at the par value thereof, as said navy pension funds 
will pay for ; and to rcceive said navy pension funds, in 
payment thereof; the said Bank stock to be held in the 
name of the Treasurer of the United States, for the 
purposes aforesaid. 

Sec, 5. And bei! further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized and requir- 
ed to cause books to be opened, and regular accounts 
to be kept, showing the condition of the navy and priva- 
teer pension funds,the receipts and expenditures thereof, 


coming direct from those islands, shall be extended to 
vessels coming in the same manner, in ballast, subject, 
nevertheless, to the proviso contained in said act. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury is hereby authorized to refund, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such amount of tonnage duty as may have been collected, 
by the Collector of the port of New York,upon the French 
ship Victorine, and which is referred to in the letter of 


| fou . iovember last. 
A fed: July 13, 1832. 


the terms of the acts of Congress in such case made and | — | . 
| AN ACT giving the assent of Congress to an act of the 


‘ae 





Legislature of North Carolina, entitled “ An act to in- 

corporate a company entitled the Roanoke Inlet Com- 

pany, and for other purposes ;” and, also, to an act 

amendatory thereof, which passed in one thousand 

eight hundred and twenty-eight. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the assent of Congress be, and 
the same is hereby, given, so far as the same may be ne- 


| cessary to the validity therevf, to an act of the Legisla- 


{ 


ture of the State of North Carolina, entitled “ An act to 
incorporate a Company entitled the Roanoke Inlet Com- 
pany, and for other purposes;”’ and, also, to an act of the 
Legislature to amend the former, which passed in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the assent 
hereby given to the several acts aforesaid shall be deemed 
and taken to extend to the provisions of any act which 
may be passed by the Legislature of the State of North 
Carolina to revive, amend, or carry into full effect the pur- 
pose of the acts aforesaid, so far as the assent of Congress 


the names of the pensioners, and the dates and amount of | may be deemed essential to the validity thereof. 
Approved: July 13, 1832. 


ieir respective pensions, with a statement of the act cr 
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AN ACT making an appropriation ‘for a custom house 


in the city of New York, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed, with 
the approbation of the President of the United States, to 
purchase a site, and to cause a building to be construct- 
ed thereon, to be used as a custom house in the port of 
New York; and that the sum of two hundred thousand 
dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
be applied to the purposes aforesaid. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, for the improve- 
ment of Custom House Square, at the port of New Ha 
ven, in the State of Connecticat, nine hundred dollars 
be, and the same is hereby, appreupriated, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, pro- 
vided the same shall by him be deemed expedient, to be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enucted, That the following 
sums be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, for the purposes hereinafter 
mentioned, to wit: for the erection or purchase of a cus- 
tom house and public store at the port of Middletown, 
five thousand dollars; for the erection or purchase of a 
custom house and public store at the port of New Lon- 
don, five thousand dollars ; for the purchase of a lot, and 
the erection of a custom house and public store at the 
port of New Bedford, fifteen thousand dollars ; and for 
the purchase of a custom house at the port of Kenne- 
bunk, sixteen hundred dollars; for completing the cus- 
tom house and fence round it, of the port of Newport, 
five hundred dollars. 

Approved: July 13, 1832. 


AN ACT to carry into effect the Convention between 
the United States and his Majesty the King of the 


French, concluded at Paris on the fourth of July, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-one. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Se- 
nate, shall appoint three commissioners, who shall furm a 
Board, whose duty it shall be toreceive and examine all 
claims which may be presented to them under the Con. 
vention between the United States and Fran 
fourth of July, one thousand eight hundred # 
one, which are provided for by the said Co 
cording to the provisions of the same, and th iples 
of justice, equity, and the law of nations. The said Board 
shall have a Secretary, versed in the English, French, 


and Spanish languages, and a clerk, both to be appointed | 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate; and the commissiuners, secretary, and clerk, | 


shall, before they enter on the duties of their offices, take 
oath well and faithfully to perform the duties thereof. 

Sec. 2. nd be it further enacted, Tivat the said com- 
missioners shall be, and they are hereby, authorized to 
make all needful rules and regulations, not contravening 
the laws of the land, the provisions of this act, or the 
provisions of the said Convention, for carrying their said 
commission into full and complete effect. ~ ¥ 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Board so 
constituted shall meet on the first Monday of August next, 
ut the city of Washington; and, within two years from 
the time of its meeting, shall terminate its duties. And 
the Secretary of State is required forthwith, after the 
passing of this act, to give notice of the said meeting, to 
be published in two newspapers in Washington, and in 
such other papers as he may think proper. . 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That ull records, do- 
c.:ments, or other papers, which now are in, or hereafter, 


during the continuance of this commission, may come | 
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into the possession of the Department of State, in relation 
to such claims, shall be delivered to the comraission 
aforesaid, 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the compensa. 
tion of the respective officers, for whose appointmen: 
rovision is made by this act, shall not exceed the follow. 
ing sums, namely : to each of the said commissioners, a 
the rate of three thousand dollars per annum; to the Se. 
cretary of the Board at the rate of two thousand dollars 
per annum; and to the clerk at the rate of fifteen hun. 
dred dollars per anuum. And the President of the Unit. 
ed States shall be, and he is hereby, authorized to mak 
such provision for the contingent expenses of the said 
commission, as shall appear to him reasonable and pro- 
per; and the said salaries and expenses shall be paid out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated 
Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, ‘That the said com- 
missioners shall report to the Secretary of State a list of 
the several awards made by them; a certified copy where- 
of shall be by him transmitted to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who shall thereupon distribute, in ratable pro- 
portions, among the persons in whose favor the awards 
shall have been made, such moneys as may have been 
received into the Treasury in virtue of this act, accord- 
ing to the proportions which their respective awards shall 
bear to the whole amount then received, first deducting 
such sums of money as may be due the United States trom 
said persons in whose favor said awards shall be made; 


| and shall also cause certificates to be issued by the Se. 


cretary of the Treasury, in such form as he may prescribe, 
showing the proportion to which each may be entitled of 
the amount that may thereafter be receiv el; and, on th 
presentation of the said certificate at the Treasury, as 
the nett proceeds of the general instalments, payable by 
the French Government, shall have been received, suc 
proportions thereof shall be paid to the legal holders c: 
the said certificates. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, ‘That it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to cause the several 
instalments, with the interest thereon, payable to the 
United States in virtue of the said Convention, to be re. 
ceived from the French Government, and tranferred to 
the United States, in such manner as he may deem best, 





and the nett proceeds thereof to be paid into the ‘Treasu- 
ry; and, on the payment of the proceeds of each of 1! 
said instalments, there shall be set apart, of the money in 
the Treasury, such further sum as would have been re- 
ceived from the nett proceeds of such instalment, if the 
reservation stipulated by the fourth article of the said 
Convention had not been deducted; and the moneys 
which may be thus set apart, together with those whi 

| may be received into the Treasury under this act, shall 
| be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, to satisfy the 
| awards herein provided for. 

Sec.8. And be it further enacied, That all communica- 
tions to or from the secretary of the board of commissio: 
ers, on the business of the commission, shall pass by mail 
free of postage. 

Sec. 9. Ind be it further enacted, That, as soon as said 
commission shall be executed and completed, the recoris, 
documents, and all other papers, in the possession of the 
commission or its officers, shall be deposited in the office 
of the Secretary of State. 

Sec. 10. dnd be it further enacted, That, for the term 
of ten years, from and after the second day of February, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, wines, the 
produce of France, shall be admitted into the United 
States on paying duties not exceeding the following rates 
on the gallon, (such as is at present used in the United 
States, ) that is to say : six cents for red wine in casks, 
| ten cents for white wine in casks, and twenty two cents 

for wine of all sorts in bottles. P 
Approved: July 13, 1832. 
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AN ACT to carry into effect certain Indian treaties. 





















101; Be it enacted, &c. That the sum of one hundred and 
fifty-seven thousand six hundred and ninety-four dollars 
nsa- be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, in addition to 
rent the balance remaining unexpended in the Treasury, al- 
ow. ready appropriated to defray the expenses of transporting 
7 a and subsisting such portions of the various tribes of In 
se dians as have heretofore emigrated west of the Mississip- 
Nats pi, or as may emigrate during the present year, in con- 
on formity with the provisions of various treaties entered 
_ into with them. 
one For the payment of the account of John Drew, a Che- 
amd ' rokee Indian, three thousand four hundred and thirty five 
ita > dollars and thirteen cents. For the payment of John W. 
out Flowers, a Cherokee Indian, five hundred dollars, 
ted Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, ‘Vat the Secretary 
ae of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
at oF cause any unsatisfied claims of John W. Flowers, Nicho. 
ere- las Miller, William Drew, and Joseph Rodgers, Chero- 
the kee Indians, for stock lost by them, respectively, by spo- 
ve liations committed by citizens of the United States, in the 
a years one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, and 
een 







ritory of Arkansas,ceded to the United States by the Che- 


eight hundred and twenty-eight, to be settled and paid in 













ted before the cession of the said Territory, on the prin- 
ciples of the Act of Congress, approved March thirtieth, 
one thousand eight hundred and two, entitled ** An act 
































ys cretary of War be directed to endeavor to ascertain the | 
aa names of the persons who committed the depredations | 
as upon the property of said Indians, and take suitable steps | 
ade fur the prosecution and punishment of such persons, and | 
: also for the recovery of the value of the property plun- | 
€ the dered or destroyed by them. 
veral Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said sums | 
» th be paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
xd appropriated. 
. te Approved: July 13, 1832. 
esl 
PCASI ge SE 
f 4! AN ACT extending further the right of debenture to the 
eV i port of Key West, and altering the limits of the district 
n re of Key West. 
if the Be it enacted, &c. That all ships or vessels, and mer- 
e sa chandise, arriving in the United States, from and after the 
one} first day of August next, from the Cape of Good Hope; 
whic or from any place beyond the same, shall be admitted to | 
shall make entry at the port of entry of Key West. 
fy tl S Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That hereafter all the | 
ports, harbors, shores, and waters, of that part of Florida 
un » extending from Indian river (o Tampa Bay, and of the | 
iSsiot islands opposite and nearest thereto, be, and the same | 
y mail are hereby, annexed to, and shall form a part of, the | 
+ collection district of Key West. 
iS Sa | See. 3. And be it further enacted, That the proviso of 
cons, J the third section of the act of the seventh of May, one 
of the thousand eight hundred and twenty-two, be, and the | 
offic same is hereby, repealed, so far as respects the port of 
Key West, together with all such other parts of said act, | 
> term — aSare inconsistent with the provisions of the present act. | 
ruary, J Approved: July 13, 1832. 
s, t 
Jrite : 
Salles AN ACT authorizing the entry of vessels and merchan 
‘ dise arriving from the Cape of Good Hope, or beyond | 
; ake the same, at the port of Kdgartown, in Massachusetts. | 
et Be it enacted, &c. ‘That, from and after the first of Au 





gust next, all vessels or merchandise, arriving in the 
United States from the Cape of Good Hope, or from any 
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one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, in the Ter- 
rokee tribe of Indians, in the month of May, one thousand | 


the same manner as if such spoliations had been commit- | 


to regulate trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes, | 
and to preserve peace on the frontiers;”? and that tle Se- | 
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place beyond the same, may be entered at the port of Ed- 
gartown, in Massachusetts. 

Approved: July 13, 1832. 
AN ACT concerning th- issuing of patents to aliens for 
useful discoveries and inventions. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the privilege granted to the 
aliens described in the first section of the act to extend 
the privilege of obtaining patents for useful discoveries 
and inventions to certain persons therein mentioned, and 
to enlarge and define the penalties for violating the rights 
of patentees, apptoved April seventeenth, eighteen hun- 
dred, be extended, in hke manner, to every alien who, 

| at the time of petitioning for a patent, shall be resident 
in the United States, and shall have declared his intention, 
according to law, to become a citizen thereof : Provided, 
That every patent granted by virtue of this act, and the 
privileges thereto appertaining, shall cease and deter- 
mine, and become absolutely void, without resort to any 
legal process to annul or cancel the same in case of a 
failure on the part of any patentee, for tre space of one 
year from the issuing thereof, to introduce into public 
use in the United States, the invention or improvement 
for which the patent shail be issued; or in case the same 
for any period of six months after such introduction shall 
not continue to be publicly used and applied in the Unit- 
ed States, or in case of failure to become a citizen of the 
| United States, agreeably to notice given at the earliest 
period within which he shall be entitled to become a citi- 
zen of the United States, 

Approved : July 13, 1832. 





AN ACT to enforce Quarantine Regulations. 


Beit enacted, &c. That if, in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the revenue cutters, revenue boats, 
or revenue officers, employed or authorized to be em- 
ployed for the purposes of the revenue, should be insuf- 
| ficient to aid in the execution of the quarantine and health 
| laws of any State, or the regulations made pursuant there- 
| to, the said Secretary may cause to be employed such ad- 
| ditional revenue boats and revenue officers as he may 
deem necessary for that purpose, the said revenue boats 
to be of such size and description as he may see proper. 
This act to continue in force until the fourth of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-three. 

Approved: July 15th, 1832. 


AN ACT to extend the time of issuing Military Land 
Warrants to the officers and soldiers of the Revolu- 
tionary Army. 


| Be it enacted,&c. That the time allowed for issuing mili- 
tary land warrants to the officers and soldiers of the Revo 
lutionary Army shall be extended to the first day of Jan- 
| uary, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-five. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the further 
quantity of three hundred thousand acres of land be, and 
the same is hereby, appropriated, in addition to the quan- 
tity heretofore appropriated by the act, entitled ** An act 
for the relief of certain officers and soldiers of the Virgi- 
| nia line and navy and of the Continental army, during the 
Revolutionary war,” approved the thirtieth of May, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty, which said appropriation shall 
be applied in the manner provided by the said act to the 
unsatisfied warrants which have been or may be issued 
as therein directed, to the officers and soldiers and others, 
as described in the first, fifth, and seventh sections of 
said act. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the last para- 
graph of the first s¢ ction of the said act, which authorizes 
the issuing of warrants upon an affidavit that the original 
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was lost, and upon the production of an official copy 

thereof, shall be,and the same is hereby, repealed. 
Approved : July 13, 1832. 

AN ACT authorizing the Secretary of War to pay to the 
Seneca tribe of Indians, the balance of an annuity of 
six thousand dollars, annually paid to said Indians, and 
remaining unpaid for the year one thousand cight hun- 
dred and twenty-nine. 


Be it enacted, &?c. That the Secretary of War be au- | 
thorized to pay to the Seneca Tribe of Indians the sum | 
of two thousand six hundred and fourteen dollars and for- | 
ty cents, out of any money in the Treasyry not otherwise | 


appropriated, that being the balance due on the annuity 
payable to said Indians for the year one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-nine. 

Approved : July 15, 1832. 


AN ACT concerning tonnage duty on Spanish vessels. 


Be it enacted, &c. That no other or greater duty of 
tonnage be levied in the ports of the United States on 
vessels owned wholly by subjects of Spain, coming from 
a port in Spain, than shall, by the Secretary of the Trea. 
sury, be asceriained to have been paid on American ves- 
sels in the ports of Spain previous to the twenticth of 
October, one thousand eight hundred and seventeen. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That vessels owned 


wholly by Spanish subjects, coming from any of the co- | 


lonies of Spain, either directly or after touching at any 


port or place, shall pay, in the ports of the United States, | 


the same rate of duty on tonnage that shall be levied on 
American vessels in the Spanish colonial port from 
whence such Spanish vessel shail have last departed ; 
the said amount to be ascertained by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who is hereby authorized, from time to 
time, to give directions to the officers of the customs of 
the United States for the collection of such duties, so as 
to conform the sail duties to any variation that may take 
place in the duties levied on American vessels in such 
Spanish ports. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That whenever the 
President shall be satisfied that the discriminating or 
countervailing duties of tonnage levied by any foreign 
nation on the ships or vessels of the United States, shall 
have been abolished, he may cirect that the tonnage 
duty on the vessels of such nation shall cease to be levied 
in the ports of the United States ; and cause any-duties 
of tonnage that may have been levied on the vessels of 
such foreign nation, subject to the abolition of its discri- 
minating duties of tonnage to be refunded. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the second and 
third sections of this act shall be in force and take cffect 
from and after the first day of January next. 

Approved: July 15, 1832. 


AN ACT supplementary to “ An Act to incorporate the 
Trustees of the Female Orphan Asylum of George- 
town, and the Washington City Asylum, in the District 
of Columbia.” 


Be it enacted, &c,. That the Directresses and Managers 
of the Female Orphan Asylum of Georgetown, in the 
District of Columbia, shall have sole power, direction, 
management, and control, in all matters concerning the 
government, rule, order, direction, and manrgement of 
the affairs of the said Asylum; but nothing hercin con- 
tained shall be construed as abrogating or impairing the 
duties or powers vested in the trustees by the act of in- 
corporation, with the exception of the appointment and 
fixing the compensation of all officers immediately at- 
tached to the Asylum and the internal police and regula- 
tion of the same, which shall be under the immediate 
control of the directresses and managers. 
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| Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That any destitute 
of the parent, guardian, or friends, who may have the 
care of any such child or children, or where a child may 
be destitute of any friend or protector, be received into 
the said Asylum under such regulations as may be made 
by the by-laws thereof, and there protected, instructed, 
and supported ; and they shall not be thereafter wit). 
drawn, or be at liberty themselves to withdraw from said 
Asylum, without the consent or dismissal of the said di. 
rectresses and managers, or a majority of them, until the 
attainment of the age of eighteen : but up to said age 
they shall remain subject to the direction of the said 
| Board, unless exonerated as aforesaid; and the said 
| Board shall have power to bind out any child under thei: 
care, for the age aforesaid, for the purpose of acquiring 
| a knowledge of some useful trade, occupation, or profes. 
| sion, under such conditions as may be determined on, 
| and which shall be expressed in an indenture to be sign. 
| ed by the first and seeond directresses, on behalf of said 
| institution, and the person to whom bound, and recorde: 
in the Orphans’ Court of Washington County, District 
aforesaid, within thirty days after the execution thereof, 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, instead of ten 
managers, as heretofore provided, there shall be twelve, 
to be elected at the next annual election, and so to be 
| continued forever thereafter ; and instead of the mode of 
| appointing the Treasurer and Secretary of said Asylum, 
heretofore used, said officers shall henceforth be elected 
at the time and place, and in the same manner, by thc 
contributors, that the managers have been, or shall here. 
after be, elected. 

Sec. 4. dnd be it further enacted, That it shall he th 
| duty of the said trustees to examine the ‘Treasurer's 
| books of accounts at some time before the annual meet. 
| ing aforesaid, and to make a report thereof, to be su) 
| mitted at the said meeting for the inspection of such of 
| the said contributors as shall desire it. 

Approved : May 25, 1832. 


| child or children may, with the consent and approbation 
| 
| 
} 


| 


AN ACT to increase and improve the Law Department 
of the Library of Congress. 


Be it enacted, &c. That it shall be the duty of the L 
brarian to prepare an apartment near to, and connecte: 
by, an easy communication with that in which the Library 


of Congress is now kept, for the purpose of a Law L.. 


i 
| 
brary; to remove the law books, now in the Library, into 
| such apariment; and to take charge of the Law Library, 
| in the same manner as he is now required to do of the 
Library of Congress. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Justices oi 
the Supreme Court of the United States shall have free 
access to the said Law Library ; and they are hereby av: 
thorized and empowered to make such rules and regula: 

| tions for the use of the same, by themselves and the at- 
torneys and counsellors, during the sittings uf the said 
| Court, as they shall deem proper: Provided, Such rules 
}and regulations shall not restrict the President of th 
United States, the Vice President, or any member of tle 
Senate or House of Representatives, from having access 
to the said library, or using the books therein, in the san 
manner that he now has, or may have, to use the books 
of the Library of Congress. 

Sec.3. And be it further enacted, That the Law L: 
brary shall be e part of the Library of Congress, subjec! 
to the same regulations, except such alterations as at 
herein provided for, as now are, or hereafter shall be, « 
tablished for the Library of Congress; and the inciden's 
expenses of the Law Library shall be paid out of the 4 
propriations for the Library of Congress. 


Sec. 4. And beit further enacted, That there shall be, 


| and hereby is, appropriated, for the present year, a su” 
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not exceeding five thousand dollars, and a further annual | 
sum of one thousand dollars, for the period of five years; | 
to be expended in the purchase of law books ; and that | 
the Librarian shall make the purchases of the books for | 
the Law Library, under such directions, and pursuant to 
such catalogue, as shall be furnished him by the Chief 
Justice of the United States. 

Approved : April 14, 1832. 





AN ACT to provide for completing the removal and | 
erection of the Naval Monument. 

Be it enacted, &c. That, for the purpose of paying the 
workmen for renewing the inscriptions, and giving uni- 
formity of color to the naval monument, its ornaments | 
and statues, recently removed from the Washington Navy | 
Yard to the Capitol Square, a sum not exceeding two 
hundred dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriat- 
ed, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated. 





AN ACT concerning certain officers of the Marine Corps. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the President of the United 
States be, and he hereby is, authorized to cause to be al- 
lowed and paid to such officers of the marine corps as 
have heretofere received the brevet rank of majors in 
said corps, the amount of pay and emoluments to which 
they would have been entitled as commandants of sepa- 
rate stations, if said brevet rank lad been recognized by 
the Navy Department : Provided, That no officer shall 
receive, under this act, more than the difference between 
the pay and emoluments actually received by them, and | 





those to which their said brevet rank would have entitled | 
them as aforesaid. 
Approved: July 14, 1832. 





AN ACT supplementary to the several acts making ap- 
propriation for the civil and military service during the 
year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any mo- | 
ney in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the | 
following objects, specifically, namely : 

For the pay and mileage of members of both Houses of | 
Congress and delegates, and of the Joint Committee di- | 
rected to prepare a code of laws for the District of Co- | 
lumbia, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For alterations in the hall of the House of Representa- | 
tives, and other expenditures on the Capitol, nine hun- | 
dred and sixty dollars. 

For changing the course of Tiber Creek, three thou- 
sand two hundred and two dollars. 

For planting trees and improving the walk on Pennsyl- | 
vania Avenue, one thousand eight hundred and forty. | 
eight dollars. + et 

For completing the building now erecting in the city of | 
Philadelphia for the Mint establishment of the United | 
States, seventeen thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the employment of temporary clerks to enable the | 
Commissioner of the General Land Office to bring up the | 
business of his office, five thousand dollars. 

For defraying the expense of removing from the bury- 
ing ground of Rock Creek Church to the Congressional 
cemetery, the remains of James Jackson,and James Jones, 
formerly members of Congress from the State of Geor- 
gia, such sum as shall be requisite, not exceeding five hun- 
dred dollars, to be expended under the direction of the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


hundred thousand dollars. 
For completing Barracks, Quarters, Hospital and Store 
Houses, at Key West, fifteen thousand dollars. 
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For the expenses incurred by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in collecting information of the extent and con- 
dition of the manufactures of the United States, in com- 
pliance with certain resolutions of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, eighteen thousand dollars. 

To enable the President of the United States to con- 


| tract with a skilful artist to execute, in marbie, a pedes- 
| trian statue of George Washington, to be placed in the 
| centre of the Rotundo of the Capitol, the sum of five 


thousand dollars, 

For the construction, under the superintendence of the 
Commissioner of the Public Buildings, of a substantial 
brick or stone vault in the Washington Parish burial 
ground, for the temporary interment of members of Con- 
gress, one thousand dollars. 

For arrearages arising from a deficiency of appropria- 
tion for printing the laws of the Territory of Florida and 
for the payment of C. C. Greenup, remaining unpaid as 
estimated by the Treasury Department, one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-seven dollars and thirteen cents. 

For deficiency of appropriation for the salary of the 
Governor of Florida, five hundred dollars. 

In addition to the contingent fund of the House of Re- 
presentatives, five thousand dollars. 

For the salary of the Surveyor of Public Lands in the 
Territory of Arkansas, and compensation to draughts- 
men and clerks in his office, during the remainder of the 
current year, one thousand six hundred dollars. 

For the pay, subsistence, and forage of surgeons, as- 
sistant surgeons, and others, provided for by the act of 
June eighteenth, one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 


| two, seven thousand one hundred and thirty-three dollars. 


For the pay, subsistence, and other expenses of the 
mounted rangers, according to the act of June fifteenth, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, in addition to 
the sum of fifty thousand dollars heretofore appropriated, 


| eighty-three thousand six hundred and forty-seven dol- 


lars. 

For the expenses of militia and volunteers called into 
the service of the United States, in addition to the appro- 
priation of three hundred thousand dollars heretofore 
made for that object, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For the transportation of the army ordnance,subsistence, 
and other objects connected with the Quartermaster De- 
partment, one hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 

For the subsistence of militia called into service to sup- 
press Indian hostilities, fifty-six thousand two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For the payment of pensions to widows and orphans 
granted during the present session, three thousand dollars. 

In order to carry into effect the act supplementary to 
the act for the relief of certain surviving officers and sol- 
diers of the Revolution, the following sums, to be expend- 
ed under the direction of the Secretary of War : 

For the compensation of temporary clerks, three thou- 
sand dollars. 

For rent, printing of forms and regulations, six hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of War be authorized to apply a sum not exceeding three 
thousand dollars, out of the amount appropriated for the 
purchase of provisions for the relief of the Seminole In- 
dians, by the act making appropriations for the Indian 
Department for the year one thousand eight hundred and 


| thirty-two, to defray the expenses of a delegation of the 


said Indians to explore the country west of the Mississip- 
pi, for the purpose of deciding upon a removal thither ; 


| and so much of the appropriation for the payment of la- 
For defraying the increased expenses of the Quarter- | 
master’s Department, incurred in the Indian war, one | 


borers in the Ordnance Department, as will not be requir- 
ed in consequence of the new organization of the Ord- 
nance Department, shall be transferred to the pay de- 


partment, to enable the latter to meet the additional ex- 
penditures to which that organization subjects it. 
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Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, ‘That it shall be the 


duty of the district paymasters of the army of the Unit- 

ed States, in addition tothe payments required to be 

made by them to the regular troops, to make payment to 

all other troops in the service of the United States, when- 

ever required thereto by order of the President. 
Approved: July 14, 1832. 


oes 


AN ACT providing for the purchase by the United States 
of the rights of the Washington Bridge Company, in 
the District of Columbia, and for the erection of a pub- 
lic bridge on the site thereof. 


Wuerkas it is represented to this present Congress, that 
the Washington Bridge Company are willing and desir. 
ous to sell, convey, and transfer, to the United States, 
the bridge by them owned, in its present condition, 
with all their rights, property, and privileges, as a com- 
pany, under the existing laws, including their lands, 
piers, abutments, roads, and ways, as well as all mate- 
rials by them owned at the site of the said bridge, whe- 
ther worked up in the construction or re-construction 
of the same or not, for the sum of twenty thousand 
dollars— 


Be it enacted, &c. ‘That, provided the said Washirgton 
Bridge Company shall, at a lawful meeting of the stock- 
holders thereof, agree to convey, and shall actually con- 
vey, to the United States, the said bridge as it now is, 
with all the estate, right, title, and interest, either in 
law or equity, by them owned, as acompany, under ex- 
isting laws, in said bridge, with its piers, abutments, 
roads, and ways, together with all the materials by them 
now owned as a company, at the said bridge and ways, 
either worked up or not, in the construction or re-con- 
struction of the said bridge, and all other their rights, 
privileges, and immunities, as such company, within two 
calendar months from the passing of this act; which con- 
veyance the said company is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to make, by deed, under their corporate seal, to 
be deposited with the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States; then the said Secretary shall be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and required to pay to the said 
company the sum of twenty thousand dollars, out of any 
moneys in the treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, upon the exe- 
cution of such conveyance by the said company, the Pre. 
sident of the United States he, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to cause to be erected upon the site of the present 
bridge, a goud and sufficient bridge across the river Po- 
tomac, of such materials, and upon such plan of construc- 
tion as he shall approve and direct: Provided, That the 
said bridge be so constructed as to have a draw therein 
suitable for the safe passage of vessels of the largest di- 
mensions, capable of navigating the Potomac river above 
the said bridge, not less than sixty-six feet at the least, 
and also on each side of the said draw, and at a suitable 
distance therefrom,an arch of sufficient elevation to admit 
the passage under the same of an ordinary steamboat ; 
which said draw and arch shall be at the Virginia channel 


in the said river: And provided, further, That there shall | 


bea similar draw at the Maryland channel, of not less than 
thirty-five feet, with a similar arch: nd provided, also, 
That, in the selection of materials, and in the construction 
of the said bridge, draws, and arches, all practicable at- 
tention shall be had to the preservation of the navigation 
of the said river. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, towards the 
construction of the said bridge and works, hereby author. 
ized and directed, the sum of sixty thousand dollars be, 
and the same is hereby, appropriated, payable out of any 
moneys in the treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 4. and be it further enacled, That the said com- 


pany shall apply and distribute the said sum of twenty | 
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thousand dollars in the following manner, that is to say ; 
first to reimburse the expenses incurred by the said com. 
pany since the last adjournment of Congress, to the 
stockholders advancing the same; and the balance among 
the stockholders, pro rata, on the cost of each share, to 
the present holder thereof, to be ascertained by the com. 
pany, if necessary, by the oath or affirmation of the pre. 
sent holder. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the provisions 
of this act shall have no effect, unless three valuers, to 
be appointed by the President of the United States, 
having no interest in the said bridge, or in any property 
in the District of Columbia, and not being inhabitants 
of the said District, or a majority of them, shall, on oath, 
decide that the property of the said bridge company, so 
to be conveyed to the United States, exclusive of any 
supposed value of the privileges held by them under 
their charter as a company, is of the value of twenty 
thousand dollars ; or unless in case the said valuers, ora 
majority of them, shall value the said property at a sum 
less than twenty thousand dollars, the said bridge com- 
pany will agree to accept the amount of such valuation. 
This act shall be in torce from the passing thereof. 

Approved : July 14, 1832. 


AN ACT for the discharge of sundry judgments against 
the former Marshal of the Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
vania, and for the relief of J. & W. Lippincott and 
Company. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and required to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriat- 
ed, the amounts now severally due upon certain judg- 
ments rendered in favor of several Insurance Companies 
of the city of New York against the late Marshal of the 
Eastern district of Pennsylvania; that 1s to say: upon 
a judgment rendered by the Circuit Court of the East. 
ern District of Pennsylvania, on the twenty-first of May, 
eighteen hundred and thirty, in favor of the Occan 
Insurance Company, against John Conard, for thirty-one 
thousand three hundred and thirty-three dollars and four. 
teen cents; also upon a judgment rendered in the same 
court on the twenty-second of May, eighteen hundred 
and thirty, in favor of the Pacific Insurance Company, 
against the said John Conard, for forty-two thousand five 
hundred and ninety-one <lollars and fifty-eight cents; also 
upon a judgment rendered in the same court the twenty- 


second of May, eighteen hundred and thirty, in favor of 


the Neptune Insurance Company against the said John 
Conard, for eleven thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
two dollars and twenty-five cents; also, upon a judgment 
rendered in the same court on the twenty-second of May, 
eighteen hundred and thirty, in favor of the National 
Insurance Companies against the said John Conard, for 
sixteen thousand eight hundred and forty nine dollars and 
eighty-six cents ; also, upon a judgment rendered in the 
same court on the twenty-second of May, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty, in favor of the American Insurance Com- 
pany, for twenty thousand two hundred and ninety-tliree 
dollars and one cent ; also, upon a judgment in the same 
court rendered the twenty-fourth of May, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty, in favor of the Niagara Insurance Com- 
pany, for sixteen thousand two hundred and one dollars and 
eighty-five cents, against the said John Conard ; also, 
upon a judgment rendered in the same court the tenth 


of November, eighteen hundred and thirty, in favor of 


the Merchants’ Fire Insurance Company, against the said 
Jolin Conard, for twenty-five thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-six dollars and twenty-five cents ; also, upon 


| a judgment rendered in the same court, the tenth of No- 
| vember, 


eighteen hundred and thirty, in favor of 
the Atlantic Insurance Company, against the said John 
Conard, for twenty-eight thousand nine hundred and 
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seventy-seven dollars and fifty.five cents ; together with 
the interest and all the legal costs which have accrued on 
the said judgments a, ainst the said Conard, either in the 
said cireuit court or upon the affirmance of any of the 
said judgments in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to ad. 
just and settle the claims of J. and W. Lippincott and 
Company, of Philadelphia, for damages sustained by them 
in consequence of the illegal seizure of teas made in the 
said city of Philadelphia, by the Collector of that Port, 
acting under the orders of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
\a be paid out of any money in the Treasury, not other- 
wise appropriated : Provided, That no allowance shall 
be made for any damages sustained by them other than 
the interest upon the amount of the property detained 
from them, and the difference in the value of said pro- 
perty at the time of the illegal seizure, and the time of 
its delivery to them on the substitution of other security. 

Approved : July 14, 1832. 


AN ACT to alter and amend the several acts imposing 
duties on Imports. 


Be it enacted, &c. That, from and after the third 
day of March, one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
three, so much of the act, entitled ‘* An act in alteration 
of the several acts imposing duties on imports,” approv- 
ed the nineteenth May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-eight, as is herein otherwise provided for, shall 
be repealed, except so far as the same may be necessary 
for the recovery and collection of all duties which shall 
have accrued under the said act; and for the recovery, 
collection, distribution,and remission ofall fines, penalties, 
and forfeitures, which may have been incurred under the 
same. 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That, from and after 
the third day of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-three, in lieu of the duties now imposed by law, on | 
the importation of the articles hereinafter mentioned, | 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid, the following | 
duties, that is to say : 

First : Wool, unmanufactured, the value whereof, at 
the place of exportation, shall not exceed eight cents per 
pound, shall be imported free of duty ; and if any wool 
so imported shall be fine wool mixed with dirt or other 
material, and thus reduced in value to eight cents per 
pound, or under,the appraisers shall appraise said wool at 
such price as in their opinion it would have cost had it 
not been so mixed, and a duty thereon shall be charged 
in conformity with such appraisal ; on wool, unmanufac- 
lured, the value whereof at the place of exportation, shall 
exceed eight cents, shall be levied four cents per pound, 
and forty per centum ad valorem : Provided, That wool 
imported on the skin shall be estimated, as to weight 
and value, as other wool. 

Second. On all milled and fulled cloth, known by the 
name of plains, kerseys, or kendal cottons, of which wool 
suall be the only material, and the value whereof shall 
not exceed thirty-five cents a square yard, five per cen- 
tum ad valorem; on worsted stuff goods, shawls,and other 
manutactures of silk and worsted, ten per centum ad valo- 
rem; on worsted yarn, twenty per centum ad valorem ; 
on woollen yarn, four cents per pound, and fifty per cen- 
‘um ad valorem ; on mits, gloves, bindings, blankets, ho- 
siery, and carpets and carpetings, twenty-five per cen- 
‘um, except Brussels, Wilton, and treble ingrained car- 
petting, which shall be at sixty-three cents the square 
yard, all other ingrained and venetian carpeting, thirty- 
five cents the square yard; and except blankets, the 
value whereof, at the place from whence exported, shall 
not exceed seventy-five cents each, the duty to be levied 
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upon which, shall be five per centum ad valorem; on 
flannels, bockings, and baizes, sixteen cents the square 
yard ; on coach laces, thirty-five per centum ; and upon 
merino shawls made of wool, all other manufactures of 
wool, or of which wool is a component part, and on rea- 
dy made clothing, fifty per centum ad valorem. 

Third. On all manufactures of cotton, or of which cot- 
ton shall be a component part, twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem, excepting cotton twist, yarn, and threac, which 
shall remain at the rate of duty fixed by the act to amend 
the several acts imposing duties on imports, of twenty- 
second May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
fout: nd provided, That all manufactures of cotton, or of 
which cotton shall be a component part, not dyed, color- 
ed, printed, or stained, not exceeding in value thirty cents 
the square yard,shall be valued at thirty cents the square 
yard; and if dyed,colored, printed, or stained,in whole or in 
part, not exceeding in value thirty-five cents the square 
yard, shall be valued at thirty-five cents per square yard ; 
and on nankeens, imported direct from China, twenty 
per centum ad valorem. 

Fourth. On all stamped, printed, or painted floor 
cloths, forty-three cents a square yard ; on oil cloths of 
all kinds, other than that usually denominated patent floor 
cloth, twelve anda half cents the square yard; and on 
floor matting, usually made of flags or other materials, 
five per centum ad valorem. 

Fifth. On iron, in bars or bolts, not manufactured in 
whole or in part by rolling, ninety cents per one hundred 
and twelve pounds. 

Sixth. On bar and bolt iron, made wholly or in part 
by rolling, thirty dollars per ton : Provided, That all iron 
in slabs, blooms, or other form less finished than iron in 
bars or bolts, and more advanced than pig iron, except 
castings, shall be rated as iron in bars or bolts, and pay 
duty accordingly. 

Seventh. Oniron.in pigs, fifty cents per one hundred 
und twelve pounds on vessels of cast iron, not otherwise 


| specified, one and a half cents per pound ; on all other 


castings of irun, not otherwise specified, one cent per 
pound. 

Eighth. On ironor steel wire, not exceeding number 
fourteen, five cents per pound ; exceeding number four- 
teen, nine cents per pound ; on silvered or plated wire, 
five per centum ad valorem ; on cap or bonnet wire 
covered with silk, cotton, flaxen, yarn, or thread, manu- 
actured abroad, twelve cents per pound. 

Ninth. On round iron or brazier’s rods, of three-six- 
teenths to eight-sixteenths of an inch diameter, inclusive, 
and on iron, in nail or spike rods, or nail plates,slit, rolled, 
or hammered, and on iron in sheets, and hoop iron, and 
on iron, slit, rolled, or hammered for band iron, scroll 
iron, or casement rods, three cents per pound ; on iron 
spikes, four cents per pound; on iron nails,cut or wrought, 
five cents per pound ; on tacks, brads, and sprigs, not ex- 
ceeding sixteen ounces to the thousand, five cents per 
thousand, exceeding sixteen ounces to the thousand, five 
cents per Pound ; on square wire used for the manufac- 
ture of stretchers for umbrellas, and cut in pieces not 
exceeding the length used therefor, twelve per centum 
ad valorem ; on anvils and anchors, and all parts thereof, 
manufactured in whole or in part, two cents per pound ; 
on iron cables or chains, or parts thereof, manufactured 
in whole or in part, three cents per pound, and no draw- 
back shall be allowed on the exportation of iron cables or 
parts thereof ; on mill cranks and mill irons of wrought 
iron, four cents per pound ; on mill saws, one dollar each, 
on blacksmith’s hammers’ and sledges, two and a half 
cents per pound ; on muskets, one dollar and fifty ceuts 
per stand ; on rifles, two dollars and fifty cents each; on 
all other fire arms, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

Tenth. On axes, adzes, hatchets, drawing knives, cut- 
ting knives, sickles, or reaping hooks, scythes, spades, 
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shovels, uares of iron or steel, plated, brass, and po- pacity of four ounces each, two dollars and fifty cents the 
lished steel saddlery, coach and harness furniture, of all | groce; and those exceeding four ounces, and not exceed- 


descriptions, steel yards and scale beams, sotket chisels, 
vices and screws of iron, called wood screws, thirty per 
centum ad valorem ; on common tinned and japanned 
saddlery of all descriptions, ten per centum ad valorem : 
Provided, That said articles shall not be imported at a less 
rate of duty than would have been chargeable on the 
material constituting their chief value, if imported in an 
unmanufactured state. 

Eleventh. On steel, one dollar and fifty cents per one 
hundred and twelve pounds. 

Twelfth. On japanned wares of all kinds, on plated 
wares of all kinds, and on all manufactures, not otherwise 
specified, made of brass, iron, steel, pewter, or tin, or of 
which either of those metals is a component material, a 
duty of twenty-five per centum ad valorem : Provided, 
That all articles manufactured in whole. of sheet, rod, 
hoop, bolt, or bar-iron, or of iron wire, or of which sheet, 
rod, hoop, bolt, or bar iron, or iron wire, shall constitute 
the greatest weight, and which are not otherwise speci- 
fied, shall pay the same duty per pound that is charged 
by this act on sheet, rod, hoop, bolt, or bar iron, or on 
iron wire, of the same number respectively ; provided ; 
also, that the said last mentioned rates shall not be 
less than the said duty. of twenty-five per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

Thirteenth. That al scrap and old iron shall pay a 
duty of twelve dollars and fifty cents per ton; that no- 
thing shall be deemed old iron that bas not been in actual 
use, and fit only to be manufactured ; and all pieces of 
iron, except old, of more than six inches in length, or of 
sufficient length, to be made into spikes and bolts, shall 
be rated as bar, bolt, rod, or hoop iron, as the case may 
be, and pay duty accordingly : and all manufactures of 
iron, partly finished, shall pay the same rates of duty as if 
entirely finished ; all vessels of cast iron, and all castings 
of iron, with handles, rings, hoops, or other addition of 
wrought iron, shall pay the same rates of duty as if made 
entirely of cast iron. 

Fourteenth. On unmanufactured hemp, forty dollars 
per ton: sail duck, fifteen per cent ad valorem: and on 
cotton bagging three and a halt cents a square yard, with- 
out regard to the weight or width of the article : on felts 
or hat bodies made, wholly or in part, of wool, eighteen 
cents each. 

Fifteenth. On all manufactures of silk, or of which silk 
shall be a component part, coming from beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope, ten per centum ad valorem, and on all 
other manufactures of silk, or of which silk is a component 
part, five per centum ad valorem, except sewing silk, 
which shall be forty per centum ad valorem. 

Sixteenth. On brown sugar and syrup of sugar cane, in 
casks, two and a half cents per pound; and on white elay- 
ed sugar, three and one third cents per pound. 

Seventeenth. On salt, ten cents per fifty six pounds. 

Figiteenth. On old scrap lead, two cents per pound. 

Nineteenth. On teas of all kinds, imported from places 
this side of the Cape of Good Hope, or in vessels other 
then those of the United States, ten cents per pound. 

‘Twelfth. On slates of all xinds, twenty-five per centum 
ad valorem, 

Twenty-first, On window glass not above eight by ten 
inches ip size, three dollars per hundred square feet; not 
above ten by twelye inches, three dollars and fifily cents 
per hundred square feet; and if above ten by twelve inch- 
es, four dollars per hundred square feet: Provided, That 
all window glass imported in plates, uncut,shall be charg- 
ed with the highest rates of duty hereby imposed. On all 
apothecaries’ vials and !oottles, exceeding the capacity of 
six and not exceeding the capacity of sixteen ounces 
each,two dollars and twenty-five cents the groce; all per- 
fumery and fancy vials and bottles, not exceeding the ca- 


ing sixteen ounces each, three dollars and twenty-five 
cents the groce; on alt wares of cut glass not specified, 
three cents per pound, and thirty per centum ad valorem: 
on black glass bottles not exceeding one quart, two dol- 
lars per groce; on black glass bottles exceeding one 
quart,two dollars and fifty cents per groce; on demijohis, 
twenty-five cents each, and on alt other articles of glass, 
not specified, two cents per pound, and twenty per cen. 
tum; on paper hangings,forty per centum; on all Leghorn 
hats or bonnets, and all hats or bonnets of straw, chip, or 
grass, and all flats, braids, or plaits, for making hats or 
bonnets, thirty per centum; on the following articles 
twelve and a half per centum ad valorem,namely: whale- 
bone, the product of foreign fishing,raw silk, and dressed 
turs; and on the following articles,twenty-five per centum 
ad valorem, namely: bourds, planks, walking canes, and 
sticks, frames or sticks for umbrellas and parasols, and al! 
manufactures of wood, not otherwise specified: copper 
vessels; and all manufactures of ere otherwise spe- 
cified; all manufactures of hemp or flax, except yarn and 
cordage, tarred and untarred, ticklenburgs, osnaburglis, 
and burlaps, not otherwise specified; fans, artificial flow- 
ei's,ornamental feathers, ornaments for head dresses, caps 
for women, and millinery of all Kinds; comfits and sweet- 
meats of all kinds, preserved in sagar or brandy; umbrel- 
las and parasols, of whatever materials made; parchment 
and vellum, wafers, and black lead pencils, and brushes 
of all kinds. And on the following articles, thirty per 
centum ad valorem, viz: cabinet wares; hats and caps of 
fur, leather, or wool, leather whips, bridles, saddles, and 
on all manufactures of leather not otherwise specified; car- 
riages and parts of carriages, and blank books; on boots 
and bovtees, one dollar and fifty cents per pair; shoes of 
leathcr, other shoes and slippers of prunelia, stuff, or nan- 
kin; also porcelain, china, stone, and earthen ware; musi- 
cal instruments; and manufactures of marble, shall pay 
the present rates of duties. 

Twenty-second. On Olive oil, in casks, twenty cenls 
a gallon. 

Twenty-third. On the wines of France, namely, red 
wines, in casks, six cents a gallon; white wines, in cusks, 
ten cents a gallon, and French wines of all sorts in bot- 
tles, twenty-two cents a gallon; until the third day of 
March, eighteen hundred and thirty-four ; and from 
and after that day one-half of those rates respect 
ively; and on all wines other than those of France, onc- 
half of their present rates of duty, respectively, from 
and after the day last aforesaid: Provided, ‘Yhat no high- 
er duty shall he charged under this act, or any existing 
law on the red wines of Austria than are now, or may be 
by this act, levied upon red wines of Spain,when the said 
wines are imported in casks. 

Twenty-fourth. On the following articles an ad valor- 
em duty of fifteen per centum, namely, barley, grass, 0! 
straw baskets; composition, wax, or amber beads; and all 
other beads not otherwise enumerated, lamp black; inci- 
go,bleached and unbleached linens, shell or paper boxes, 
hair bracelets, hair not made up for head dresses, bricks, 
paving tiles, brooms of hair or palm leaf, cashmere ol 
Thibet, down of all kinds, feathers for beds. 

Twenty-fifth. All articles not herein specified, either 
as free or as liable to a different duty, and which, by the 
existing laws, pay an ad valorem duty higher than fiftecn 
per centum to pay an ad valorem duty of fifteen per ceat- 
um from and after the said third day of March,one thou 
sand eight hundred and thirty-three. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, in addition to 
the articles exempted from duty by the existing laws, the 
following articles, imported from and after the third day 
of March, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-three. 
shall be exempted from duty: that is to say, teas of all 
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kinds imported from China, or other places east of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and in vessels of the United States, 
coffee, cocoa, almonds, currants, prunes, figs, raisins in 
jars and boxes, all other raisins, black pepper, ginger, 
mace, nutmegs, cinnamon, cassia, cloves, pimento, cam- 
phor, crude saltpetre, flax unmanufactured, quicksilver, 
opium, quills unprepared, tin in plates and sheets, un- 
manufactured marble, argol, gum arabic, gum senegal, 
epaulettes of gold and silver, Lac dye, madder, madder 
root, nuts and berries used in dying, saffron, turmeric, 
wood or pastel; aloes, ambergris, Burgundy pitch, bark 
(Peruvian), cochineal, capers, chamomile flowers, cori- 
ander seed, cantharides, castanas, catsup, chalk, coculus 
indicus, coral, dates, filberts, filtering stones, frankin- 
cense, grapes, gamboge, hemlock, henbane, horn plates 
for lanterns, ox horns, other horns and tips, India rub. 
ber, ipecacuanha, ivory unmanufactured, juniper berries, 
musks, nuts ef all kinds, olives, oil of juniper, paintings 
and drawings, rattans unmanufactured, reeds unmanufac 

tured, rhubarb, rotten stone, tamarinds, tortoise shell, tin 
foil, shellac, sponges, sago, lemons, limes, pine apples, 
cocoa nuts and shells, iris vr orris root, arrow root, bole 
ammoniac, colombo root, annotto, anise seed, oil of anise 
seed, gil of cloves, cummin seed, sarsaparilla, balsam 
tolu, asafortida, ava root, alcornoque, canella alba, casca- 
rilla, Haerlem oil, hartshorn, manna, senna, tapioca, va- 
nilla beans, oil of almonds, nux vomica, amber, platina, 
busts of marble, metal or plaster.casts of bronze or plaster, 
strings Gf musical instruments, flints, kelp, Kermes, pins, 
needles, mother-of. pearl, hair unmanufactured, hair pencils, 
Brazil paste, tartar crude, vegetables, such as are used 
principally for dying and in composing dyes, weld, and all 
articles used principally for dying, coming under the duty 
of twelve and a half per centum, except the bichromate 

of potash; prussiate of potash, cromate of potash, and ni- | 
trate of lead; aquafortis and Tartaric acids ; all other 
dying drugs, and materials for composing dyes, all other 
medicinal drugs, and.all articles not enumerated in this 
act nor the existing laws, and which are now liable to an | 
ad valorem duty of fifteen per centum, except tartar eme- 
tic and Rochelle salts, sulphate of quinine, calomel and | 
corrosive sublimate, sulphate of magnesia, glauber salts: | 
Provided, That nothing in this act contained shall be so 
construed as te reduce the duties upon alum, copperas, | 
manganese, muriatic or sulphuric acids, refined saltpetre, 
blue vitriol, carbonate of soda, red lead, white lead or 
litharge, sugar of lead, or combs. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That, from and after 
the third day of March aforesaid, so much of any act of | 
Congress as requires the addition of ten or twenty per 
cen'um to the cost or value of any goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise, in estimating the duty thereon, or as imposes 
any duty on such addition, shall be repealed. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That from and after | 
the third day of March aforesaid, where the amount of | 
duty on merchandise, except wool, manufactures of wool, 
or of which wool is a component part, imported into the | 
United States, in any ship or vessel, on account of one | 
person only, or of several persons jointly interested, shall | 
hot exceed two hundred dollars, the same shall be paid | 
in cash, without discount ; and if it shall exceed that | 
sum, shall, at the option of the importer or importers, be | 
paid or secured to be paid, in the manner now required | 
by law, one half in three and one half in six calendar 
months ; and that, from and after the said third day of 
March, so much of the sixty-second section of the act, | 
entitled “ Anact to regulate the collection of duties on | 
‘mports and tonnage,” approved the second day of | 
March, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine, as | 
authorized the deposite of teas under the bond of the | 
importer or importers, shall be repealed. And that so | 
much of any existing law as requires teas, when import- 
ed in vessels of the United States, from places beyond 
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the Cape of Good Hope, to be weighed, marked, and 
certified, shall be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That, from and after 
the third day of March aforesaid, the duties on all wool, 
manufactures of wool, or of which wool is a component 
part, shall be paid in cash, without discount, or, at the 
option of the importer, be placed in the public stores, 
under bond, at his risk, subject to the payment of the 
customary storage and charges ; and to the payment of 
interest at the rate of six per centum perannum while 
so stored: Provided, That the duty on the articles so 
stored shall be paid one-half in three, and one-half in six 
months from the date of impertation: Provided, also, 
That if ary instalment of duties be not paid when the 
same shall have become due, so much of the said mer- 
chandise as may be necessary to discharge such instal. 
ment shall be sold at public auction, and retaining the 
sum necessary for the payment of such instalment of 
the duties, together with the expenses of safe keeping 
and sale of such goods, the overplus, if any, shall be re- 
turned by the collector to the importer or owner, or to 
his agent or lawful representative : And provided also, 
That the importer, owner, or consignee of such goods, 
may, at any time after the deposite shall have been made, 
withdraw the whole or any part thereof, on paying the 
duties on what may be withdrawn, and the customary 
storage and charges, and of interest. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That in all cases 
where the duty which now is, or hereafter may be, im- 
posed on any goods, wares, or merchandise, imported 
into the United States; shall, by law, be regulated by, 
or be directed to be estimated or levied upon, the value 
of the square yard, or of any other quantity or parcel 
thereof; and in all cases where there is or shall be im- 
posed any ad valorem rate of duty on any goods, wares, 
or merchandise, imported into the United States, it shall 
be the duty of the collector, within whose district the 


| same shall be imported or entered, to cause the actual 


value thereof, at the time purchased, and place from 
which the same shall have been imported into the United 
States, to be appraised, estimated, and ascertained, and 
the number of such yards, parcels, or quantities, and such 
actual value of every of them, as the case may require; 
and it shall, in every such case, be the duty of the ap- 
praisers of the United States, and every of them, 
and of every other person who shall act as such 
appraiser, by all the reasonable ways or means in 
his or their power, to ascertain, estimate, and appraise 
the true and actual value, any invoice or affidavit 
thereto to the contrary notwithstanding, of the said 
goods, wares, and merchandise, at the time purchas- 
ed, and place from whence the same shall have been im- 
ported into the United States, and the number of such 
yards, parcels, or quantities, and such actual value of 
every of them, as the case may require; and all such 


| goods, wares, and merchandises, being manufactures of 


wool, or whereof wool shall be a component part, which 
shall be imported into the United States in an unfinished 
condition, shall, in every such appraisal, be taken, deem- 
ed, and estimated by the said appraisers, and every of 
them, and every person who shall act as such appraiser, 
to have been, at the time purchased, and place from 
whence the same were imported into the United States, 
of as great actual value as if the same had been entirely 
finished : Provided, That, in all cases where any goods, 
wares, or merchandise, subject to ad valorem duty, or 
whereon the duty is or shall be by law regulated by, or 
directed to be estimated or levied upon, the value of the 
square yard, or any other quantity or parcel thereof shall 
have been imported into the United States from a coun- 
try other than that in which the same were manufactured 
or produced, the appraisers shall value tic same at the 
current value thereof at the time of purchase, before such 
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last exportation to the United States, in the country where 
the same may have been originally manufactured or pro- 
duced. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That it shall be law- 
ful for the appraisers to call before them, and examine 
upon oath, any owner, importer, consignee, or other per- 
son, touching any matter or thing which they may deem 
material in ascertaining the true value of any merchandise 
imported, and to require the production, on oath, to 
the collector, or to any permament appraiser, of any 
letters, accounts, or invoices, in his possession, relating 
to the sume; for which purpose they are hereby author- 
ized to administer oaths. And if any person so called 
shall fail to attend, or shall decline to answer, or to pro- 
duce such papers when so required, he shall forfeit and 
pay to the United States fifty dollars; and if such person 

e the owner, importer, or consignee, the appraisement 
which the said appraisers may make of the goods, wares, 
or mercbandise, shall be final and conclusive, any act of 
Congress to the contrary notwithstanding And any per- 
son who shall swear falsely on such examination shall be 
deemed guilty of perjury; and if he be the owner, im- 
porter, or consignee, the merchandise shall be forfeited. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, under the direction 
of the President of the United States, from time to time, 
to establish such rules and regulations, not inconsistent 
with the laws of the United States, as the President of 
the United States shall think preper, to secure a Just, 
faithful, and impartial appraisal of all goods, wares, and 
merchandise, as aforesaid, imported into the United 
States, and just and proper entries of such actual value 
thereof, and of the square yards, parcels, or other quan- 
tities thereof, as the case may require, and of such actual 
value of every of them; and it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury to report all such rules and re- | 
gulations, with the reasons therefor, to the then next ses- | 
sion of Congress. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That an addition of 
ten per centum shall be made to the several rates of duties 
by this act imposed, in respect to all goods, wares, and 
merchandise, on the importation of which, in American 
or foreign vessels, a specific discrimination has not already 
been made, which, from and after the third day of March | 
atoresaid, shall be imported in ships or vessels not of the 
United States: .”vovided, That this additional duty shall 
not apply to goods, wares, and merchandise, which shall 
be imported after said day in ships or vessels not of the 
United States, entitled by treaty, or by an act or acts of 
Congress, to be entered in the ports of the United States, 
on the payment of the same duties us shall then be paid 
on goods, wares, and merchandise, imported in ships or 
vessels of the United States. 

Sec. 11. 4nd be it further enacted, That there shall 
be allowed a drawback of the duties by this act imposed, | 
on goods, wares, and merchandise, which shall be im- 
ported from and after the said third day of March, upon 
the exportation thereof, within the time and in the man- 
ner prescribed in the existing laws at the time: Provided, | 
No drawback shiall be allowed on a less quantity of cord- 
age than five tons. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, ‘hat the existing 
Jaws at the time shall extend to, and be in force for, the 
cullection of the duties imposed by this act, on goods, 
wares, and merchandise, which shall be imported into 
the United States from and after the said third day of 
March; and for the recovery, collection, distribution,and 
remission of all fines, penalties, and forfeitures, and for | 
the allowance of drawbacks by this act authorized, as 
fully and effectually as if every regulation, restriction, 
penalty, forfeiture, provision, clause, matter, and thing, 
in the then existing laws contained, had been inserted in, 
and re-enacted by, this act; and that so much of any act 





| and such of said articles as shall remain 
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which is contrary to this act, shall be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed. 

See. 13. And be it further enacted, That, whenever 
goods composed wholly, or in part, of wool cr cotton, of 
similar kind, but different quality, are found in the same 
packages charged at an average price, it shall be the 
duty of the appraisers to adopt the value of the best ar. 
ticle contained in such package, and so charged, as the 
average value of the whole; and that so much of the act, 
entitled ** An act for the more effectual collection of the 
impost duties,” approved the twenty-eighth May, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty, as requires the ap. 
praisers to adopt the value of the best article contained 
ina package as the average value of the whole, be, and 
the same is hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That whenever, up 
on the opening and examination of any package or pack- 
ages of imported goods, composed wholly, or in part, of 
wool or cotton, in the manner provided by the fourt) 
section of the act for the more effectual collectic.: of the 
impost duties, approved on the twenty-cighth day of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, the said 
goods shall be found not to correspond with the entry 
thereof at the custom-house; and if any package shall de 
found to contain any article not entered, such article 
shall be ferteited; or, if the package be made up with 
intent to evade or cefraud the revenue, the package 
shall be forfeited; and so much of the said section as 
prescribes a forfeiture of goods found not to correspond 
with the invoice thereof, be, and the same is hereby, re- 
pealed. 

Sec. 15. .And be it further enacted, That, from and after 
the said third day of March, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-three, the ad valorem rates of duty on goods, 


| warcs, and merchandise, shall be estimated in the manner 


following: to the actual cost, if the same shall have been 
actually purchased, or the actual value, if the same shall 
have been procured otherwise than by purchase, at the 
time and place when and where purchased, or otherwise 
procured, or io the appraised value, if appraised, shall be 
added all charges, except insurance. 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That, from anc al- 


| ter the sail third day of March, one thousand eight hun- 


dred and thirty-three, in calculating the rates of duties, 
the pound sterling shall be considered and taken as o/ 
the value of four dollars and eighty cents. 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, ‘That syrup import. 
edin casks, and all syrup for making sugar, shall be 
rated by weight, and pay the same duty as the sugar o! 
which it is composed would pay it its natural state; and 
that loaf or lump sugar, when imported in a pulverized, 
liquid, or other form, shall pay the same duty as impos 
ed by law on loaf or lump sugar ; and all fossil and crude 
mineral salt shall pay fifteen per centum ad valorem. 

Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That the severil 
articles enumerated in this bill, whether imported before 


| or after the passage thereof, may be put into the custom: 


house stores, under the bond of the importer or owner; 
under the con- 
trol of the proper cfficer of the customs on the third 
day of March, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, shall 
be subject to no other duty than if the same were im- 
imported, respectively, after that day. And if the du 
ties or any part thereof, on the articles deposited as afore 
said, shall have been paid previous to the said third «ay 
of March, the amount so paid shall be refunded to the 
person importing and depositing the said articles: Pro. 
vided, That this section shall apply to merchandise in 
original packages,which may have been entered and tak- 
en into the possession of the importer or owner, upon 
condition that the said merchandise be placed under the 
custody of the proper officer of the customs, and that 
the same shall remain under his contrel on the third day 
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of March next: And provided further, That the Secretary 

of the Treasury be authorized to prescribe such rules 

and lations as may be necessary to carry this stction 
into effect. 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 

AN ACT to provide for the extinguishment of the Indian 
title to lands lying in the States of Missouri and Illinois, 
and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the sum of forty-six thousand 
dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, to be 
applied, under the direction of the President, to the ex- 
tinguishment of the title of the Kickapoos,Shawanees,and 
Delawares, of Cape Girardeau, to lands lying in the State 
of Missouri; and of the Piankeshaws, Weas, Peorias, and 
Kaskaskias, to lands lying in the State of Illinois; and 
for the purpose of defraying all the expenses of treating 
with, removing, and subsisting said Indians, for one year; 
for an additional compensation to the Shawanee Indians 


for their reservation on the Wapaughkonetta in Ohio, an | 


annuity of two thousand dollars per annum, for fifteen 
years; and, also, the sum of three thousand dollars to de- 
fray the expenses of precuring ‘he assent of the Menomi- 
nee Indians to the treaty between them and the United 
States, which was provisionally ratified during the pre- 
sent session of Congress. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, Tnat the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to pay to 
the legal representatives of John Pettigru and James Pet- 
tigru, the sum of nine thousand seven hundred and fifty 
dollars, with interest, at the rate of six per centum, from 


the month of June, in the year seven hundred and ninety- | 


four, until the time of payment. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to pay to 
the legatees of Alexander McKnight,the sum of two thou- 
sand one hundred and twenty dollars, with interest, at 
the rate of six per centum, from the month of June, in 
the year seventeen hundred and ninety-four, until the time 
of payment. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That said sums be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated. 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 





AN ACT for the erection of barracks, quarters, and store- 
houses, and the purchase of a site, in the vicinity of 
New Orleans. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the sum of one hundred and 
twelve thousand dollars, out of any money in the Trea- 


sry not otherwise appropriated, be, and the same | 


is hereby, appropriated, for the erection of barracks, quar- 
ters, and storehouses, and the purchase of a site, in the 
vicinity of New Orleans, for a garrison of four companies 
of the United States’ troops. 

Approved : July 14, 1832. 





AN ACT in addition to an act, entitled **An act for the 
relief of certain insolvent debtors of the United States.” 


Be it neacted, ‘That all and each of the previsions of the 
act to which this is an addition shall be extended to every 
person who was a debtor to the United States on the first 
day of January, one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
one, in any sum of money which he is unable to pay, un- 
less such person be indebted as the principal in an official 
bond, or for public money received by him, and not paid 
over or accounted for according to law ; or for any fine, 
forfeiture, or penalty, incurred by the violation of any law 
of the United States. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, in all such 
cases of indebtedness as are described in the fourth sec- 
tion of the act to which this is an addition, the Secretary 








of the Treasury may, according to his discretion, exe- 

cute to the debtor of the United States a release,as men- 

tioned therein, without any payment by said debtor, if 
the Secretary of the Treasury is satisfied that said debt- 
er is unable to pay any part of said debt. 

Sec, 3. And be it further enacted, Tinat nothing con- 
tained in this act, or in the act of which this is an amend- 
ment,shall be construed to entitle any Government debt- 
or to be cischarged, until it shall appear to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, that the sureties of 
such debtor are unable to pay the said debt, and that they 
are entitled to the provisions of this act, in like manner 
as the said principal debtor shall be entitled to the same, 
or, unless sajd sureties shall file their consent, in writ- 
ing, with the Secretary of the Treasury, that the pri- 
vileges of this act, and the act to which this is an amend- 
ment, may be extended to their principal without any 
prejudice to their liability, or unless such discharge can 
and shall be given in such manner as not to affect the le- 
gal liability of such sureties. 

Sec, 4. And be it further enacted, That there be, and 
hereby is, appropriated, the sum of five thousand dollars, 
out of any unappropriated moneys in the ‘Treasury, 
to carry into effect this act, and that of which it is an 
amendment. 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 

AN ACT to provide for the appointment of three Com- 
missioners to treat with the Indians, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the President shall nominate, 
and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint, three commissioners, who shali visit and ex- 
amine the country set apart for the emigrating Indians, 
west of the Mississippi river ; and shall, when it is neces- 
sary, €nter into negotiations with them for the adjustment 
of any difficulties which may exist in the location of the 
lands of the emigrating Indians in the boundaries thereof. 
Such commissioners shall also ascertain and report the 
proper places of location for such of the tribes and por- 
tions of tribes, as may yet wish to remove to that coun- 
try, and shall transmit tothe War Department all the in- 
formation they can procure respecting its climate, soil, 
and capacity to suport the number of Indians who will 
probably remove to, and reside in it. 

Sec: 2. And be it further enacted, That the said com- 
missioners shall be authorized to convene together such 
of the tribes as may be in astate of hostility, or as may be 
apparently disposed to commit, or may have committed, 
depredations or aggressions against others, and to endea- 
vor to arrange the difficulties between them, so that the 
protection promised to the emigrating Indians by the 


| sixth section of the act of May twenty-eight, one thousand 


eight hundred and thirty, may be secured to them, 

Sec. 3. 4nd be it further enacted, That the said com- 
missioners shall also report to the War Department a plan 
for the improvement, government, and security of the 
Indians. 

Sec. 4. nd be il further enacied, ‘That the said com- 


| missioners shall inquire into the mode in which the busi- 


ness of emigration has been conducted, and report any 
changes which would render the same more economical, 
or better adapted to the comfort and condition of the 
Indians. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That, in the dis- 
charge of their duties, the said Commissioners shall be 
regulated by such instructions as they may receive from 
the War Department. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That twenty thou- 
sand dollars, for the purpose of carrying the provisions of 
this act into effect, be, and the same is appropriated, to 
be paid out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise 
appropriated. 
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Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That this act shall 
be in force for the term of two years, and no longer. 
Approved : July 14, 1832. 


AN ACT to provide for the taking of certain observa- 
tions preparatory to the adjustment of the northern 
boundary line of the State of Ohio. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the President of the United 
States cause to be ascertained, by accurate observation, 
the latitude and longitude of the southerly extreme of 
Lake Michigar ; and that he cause to be ascertained, by 
like observation, the point on the Miami of the Lake 
which is due east therefrom, and, also, the latitude and 
longitude of the most northerly cape of the Miami bay ; 
also, that he cause to be ascertained, with all practicable 
accuracy, the latitude and longitude of the mast southerly 
point in the northern boundary line of the United States 
in Lake Erie; and also, the point at which a direct line, 
drawn from the southerly extreme of lake Michigan to 
the most southerly point in said northern boundary line 
of the United States, will intersect the Miami river or bay ; 
and also, that he cause to be ascertained, by like observa. 
tion, the point in the Mississippi which is due west from 
the southerly extreme of Lake Michigan; and that the 
said observations be made, and the result thereof return- 
ed to the proper department, within the current year. 

Approved : July 14, 1832. 


AN ACT to amend the act, entitled ‘*An act to pro- 
vide for mitigating or remitting the forfeitures, penal- 
ties, and disabilities, accruing in certain cases therein- 
mentioned.” 

Be it enacted, é¢c. That in all cases of fine, penalty, or 
forfeiture, mentioned and embraced in the act, entitled 

**An act to provide for mitigating or remitting the for- 


feitures, penalties, and disabilities, accruing in certain 


cases therein mentioned,” or in any act in addition to,or 
amendatory of said act, and not exceeding fifty dollars in 
amount, or value, the Secretary of the Treasury be,and 
he hereby is, authorized, if in his opinion the said fine, 
penalty, or forfeiture, was incurred without wilful negli- 
gence or intention of fraud, to prescribe such rules and 
mode of proceeding, to ascertain the facts, as in his opi- 
nion may be convenient and proper, without regard to 
the provisions of the act above referred to; and upon the 
said facts, so to be ascertained as aforesaid, the said Se- 
cretary may exercise all the power conferred upon him 
in and by said act, as fully as it might have done had said 
facts been ascertained under and according to the provi- 
sions of said act. 
Approved: July 14, 1832. 


AN ACT further to provide for the relief of distressed 
American seamen in foreign countries. 


Beit enacted, &c. That the sum of three thousand dol- 
lars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, to 
the fund for the relief of distressed American seamen; 
and that the said amount be distributed among the own- 
ers, officers, and crew of the Spanish brig Leon, in such 
proportion as shall be directed by the Pres dent of the 
United States, for services rendered and losses incurred, 
in saving and transporting to the Island of Cuba the of- 
ficers and crew of the Arrerican ship Minerva, wrecked 
and burnt on the Bahama bank, 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 


AN ACT to remit a part of the duties on a cargo import- 
ed in the brig Liberator. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 

be authorized to remit the excess of duties paid upon cer- 


tain foreign produce imported into the United States, jp 
the brig Liberator, in the year one thousand eight hun. 
dred and twenty-seven, over the amount of duties which 
would have been paid on the same if imported in an Ame. 
rican vessel, or to refund such excess, if actually paid, to 
the person or persons who have paid such excess, and to 
pay such amount out of any money inthe Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 


AN ACT for the relief of the Invalid Pensioners of the 
United States. 

Beit enacted, &c. That an act, entitled “An act regulat. 
ing the payments to invalid pensioners,” approved the 
third day of March,one thousand eight hundred and nine. 
teen, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 


ee 


AN ACT to amend the act, entitled “An act for the re. 
lief of certain surviving officers and soldiers of the army 
of the Revolution.” 


Be it enacted, &c. That the third section of the act, en- 
titled ** An act for the relief of certain surviving officers 
and soldiers of the army of the Revolution,” approved the 
fifteenth dav of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-eight, shall not be construed t» embrace invalid 
pensioners; and that the pension of invalid soldiers shall 
not be deducted from the amount receivable by them un. 
der the said act. 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 


AN ACT repealing a part of the fifth section of an act, 
entitled “ An act to establish ports of delivery at Port 
Pontchartrain and Delaware city, and for other pur- 
poses.” 


Be it enacted, &c. That so much of the fifth section of 
an act, entitled ‘* An act to establish ports of delivery at 
Port Pontchartrain and Delaware city, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March second, one thousand eight hun- 
cred and thirty-one, as provides for the appointment of a 
surveyor to reside at Prospect, in the district of Belfast, 
in the State of Maine, be, and the same is hereby, re- 
pealed. 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 


AN ACT to amend the several acts for the establishment 
of a territorial Government in Florida. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Court of Appeals in the 
Territory of Florida, established in virtue of the fourth 
section of the act of the twenty-sixth of May, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-four, to which this act is 
an amendment, shall be composed of the judges of the 
superior courts in said Territory respectively, a majority 
of whom shall be necessary to be present to constitute 
a quorum or hear and decide causes ; but any two of the 
sail judges shall be sufficient to make an_ interlocutory 
order, or to grant any writ authorized by any of the acts 
to which this is an amendment. 

Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That the provisions 
and regulations contained in the twenty-fifth section of 
the act of the twenty-fourth of September, one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-nine, entitled ‘* An act to es- 
tablish the judicial courts of the United States,” in re- 
gard to writs of error and appeals to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, from a final judgment or decree 
in any suitin the highest court of law or equity of 4 
State, shall be applicabie to writs of error and appeals 
to the Supreme Court of the United States from the 
highest court of law or equity in said Territory, having 
jurisdiction of the subject-matter, in the same manner 
as writs of error and appeals are authorized now to be 
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taken and prosecuted under the aforesaid twenty fifth 
section of the act of the twenty-fourth of September, 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine, from any 


court in any State; and writs of error and appeals, in vir- | 
tue of the said twenty-fifth section, are hereby autho- | 
rized to be taken and prosecuted, from the highest court | 


of law or equity having jurisdiction of the subject-matter 
athe said Territory. 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the regula- 


‘tions prescribed by the second section of the act, entitled 


«An act in addition to an act, entitled ‘An act to amenc 
the judicial system of the United States,” approved the 
third of March, one thousand eight hundred and three, 
as far as said regulations shall be practicable, shall be 
observed in respect to all writs of error and appeals from 
the said court of appeals in the said Territory to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That appeals and 
writs of error may be taken and prosecuted, in all cases, 
from the decisions and judgments of the highest court of 
said Territory to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
where the amount in controversy exceeds one thousand 
dollars. 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 





AN ACT to authorize the sale of certain public lands in 
the State of Ohio. 


Beit enacted, &?c. That the lands heretofore reserved 
for certain Indian tribes in the State of Ohio, and which 
were ceded to the United States by treaties ratified on 
the twenty-fourth day of March, in the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-one, and the sixth day of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, be, 
and the same are hereby, attached to, and made to form 
part of, the land districts in which they are respectively 
situate, and liable to be sold as other public lands in the 
State of Ohio. 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 





AN ACT to authorize the disposition of the fund arising 
from the sale of a quarter section of land, reserved for 
the use of schools, in Florida. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Commissioners elected by 
the qualified voters in township five, range eleven, North 
and West, in the county of Jackson, in the Territory of 
Fiorida, in obedience to an act of Congress, entitled **An 
act to authorize the establishment of atown on land 
reserved for the use of schools, &c.” approved the se- 
cond of March, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
nine, be, and they are hereby, authorized to vest the mo- 
ney arising from the sale in said act authorized, in soine 
productive fund under the authority of the Governor and 
Legislative Council of the territory,the proceeds of which 
ro forever be applied tu common schools in said town- 
ship. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said Com- 
Missioners be, and they are hereby, authorized to make 
sale of the remainder of said lots to be applied to the ob- 
Jects aforesaid; and all provisions of the act aforesaid, in- 
consistent with this act, be, and the same are hereby, re. 
pealed: Provided, That the Governor and Legislative 
Council of said Territory «authorize such sale, with the 
assent of the majority of the inhabitants of said township. 

Approved: July 14, 1832, 


AN ACT giving the assent of the United States to an act 
of the General Assembly of Maryland, passed at their 
December session, in one thousand eight hundred and | 
thirty one, entitled **An act further to amend the act in- | 
corporating the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company.” 
Be it enacted, &c. ‘That the assent of the United 

States be, and the same is hereby, given to an act of the 
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General Assembly of Maryland, entitled ** An act fur- 


ther to amend the act incorporating the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal Company,” which passed the General 


Assembly of Maryland at December session, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-one: Provided, That 
nothing therein contained shall be construed to im- 


pair any right possessed by the said company anterior 


to the passing of said act, nor to authorize any individual 


| to obstruct the free access of all persons to the said ca- 


nal along the berm bank, or other lands condemned for 
the construction and use thereof, nor to prevent the en- 
gineers, superintendents, or officers of the said compa- 
ny, from passing up and down the said canal without ob- 
struction, along the grounds condemned therefor, in order 
to inspect the condition of the said canal, or to make, at 
any time, suitable repairs thereof. 

Approved : July 14, 1832. 

AN ACT making an appropriation towards the expense 
of laying out and opening a military road, from Fort 
Howard, at Green Bay, to Fort Crawford, on the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Be it enacled, &c. That the sum of five thousand dol- 
lars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to- 
wards the expense of laying out and ‘opening a military 
road from Fort Howard, at Green Bay, in the Territory 
of Michigan, to Fort Crawford, on the Mississippi, by the 
way of Fort Winnebago. 

Approved : July 14, 1832. 

AN ACT for the relief of the officers and soldiers of 

Fort Delaware. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Second Auditor of the 
Treasury be, and he hereby is, authorized and required 
to ascertain the amount of property lost by each officer 
and soldier in the conflagration which occurred at Fort 
Delaware, on the night of the eighth of February, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-one ; and the amount, 
so ascertained, shall be paid out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 

AN ACT to revive and continue in force, ** An act au- 
thorizing the payment of certain certificates,” approv- 
ed seventh May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-two. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the “ Act authorizing the pay- 
ment of certain certificates,” approved on the seventh 
May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-two, be, 
and the same is hereby, revived, and continued in force 
for the term of four years from and after the passing of 
this act ; and from thence to the end of the next session 
of Congress thereafter, a notification of which revival 
and continuance shall be published by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, for the information of the holders of the 
certificates, the payment of which is authorized by said 
act, in one or more of the public papers printed in each 
of the United States. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, for carrying 
this act into effect, the sum of forty thousand dollars be, 
and hereby is, appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropri- 
ated. 

Approved : July 14, 1832. 

AN ACT supplemental to the act ** granting the right of 
pre-emption to settlers on the public lands,”’ approved 
the 29th day of May, eighteen hundred and thirty. 


Be it enacted, &c. That all the occupants and settlers 
upon the public lands of the United States, who are en- 
titled to a pre-emption according to the provisions of the 
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act of Congress, approved the twenty-ninth day of May, 
eighteen hundred and thirty, and who have not been, 
or shall not be, enabled to make proof and enter the same 
within the time limited in said act, in consequence of the 
public surveys not having L2ea made and returned,. or 
where the land was not attached to any land district, or 
where the same has been reserved from sale on account 
of a disputed boundary between any State and Territo- 
ry, the said occupants shall be permitted to enter the said 
lands on the same conditions, in every respect, as are 
prescribed in said act, within one year after the surveys 
are made, or the land attached to a land district, or the 
boundary line established ; and, if the said lands shall be 
proclaimed for sale before the expiration of one year as 
aforesaid, then they shall be entered before the sale 
thereof. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the occupants 
upon fractions shall be permitted, in like manner, to en- 
ter the same, so as not to exceed in quantity one quarter 
section ; and, if the fractions exceed a quarter section, 
the occupant shall be permitted to enter one hundred and 
sixty acres, to include his or their improvement, at the 
price afuresaid. 

Approved : July 14, 1832. 


AN ACT to authorize the sale of lands reserved from sale 
at Fort Jackson, in the State of Alabama. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized to offer for sale, 
the lands heretofore reserved from sale at fort Jackson,in 
the State of Alabama. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That every settler on 
said lands, who, prior to the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty, cultivated any part thereof, and is now 
in possession of the same, shall be allowed to enter at the 
proper land office, one quarter section, accurding to the 
provisions of the first section of an act to grant pre-emp- 
tion rights to settlers on public lands, approved May 
twenty-ninth, one thousand eight hundred and thirty. 

App-oved: July 14, 1832. 


AN ACT granting certain city lots to the corporation of 
the Columbian College, for the purposes therein men- 
tioned. 

Be it enacted, &c. ‘That there shall be, and hereby are, 
granted to the Columbian College, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, lots in the city of Washington, to the amount, in 
value, of twenty-five thousand dollars; which said lots 
shall be selected and valued by the Commissioner of the 
Public Buildings, when requested by the trustees of the 
said college; and when the said lots shall be so selected 
and valued, the same shall be vested in the said corpora- 
tion, in fee simple, to be by them held and disposed of 
in the manner following, that is to say: the said corpora- 
tion, by proper and lawful act or acts, under their corpo- 
rate seal, shall sell and dispose of the said lots, as soon as 
reasonably practicable, for the best price or prices they 
can obtain; and shall vest the proceeds of the same in 
some public stock,or in stock of some incorporated bank. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, when the lots 
aforesaid shall be selected and valued as aforesaid, the 
said commissioner shall make return of the numbers and 
description thereof to the clerk of the Circuit Court of 
the County of Washington; to be by him recorded among 
the records of land titles in the said county. 

Sec. 3. And beit further enacted, That the proceeds of 
the sales aforesaid, so to be vested, shall not be otherwise 
used by the said trustees than as a capital, to be by them 
forever hereafter kept vested as aforesaid; and the divi- 
dends or interest therefrom accruing, shall, by them, be 
used and applied in aid of the other revenues of the said 
college, tothe establishment and endowment of such 
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professorships therein as now are, or hereafter shall be, 
established by the said trustees ; and to and for no other 
purpose whatever. 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 


AN ACT for the relief of St. Vincent’s Female Orphan 
Asylum of the City of Washington, under the direc. 
tion of the * Sisters of Charity,” and of the Washington 
City Orphan Asylum, and for other purposes. 


Beit enacted, &c. That the Commissioner of the Pub. 
lic Buildings be, and he is hereby, authorized and requir. 
ed toselect and value such of the building lots and parts 
of lots, owned by the United States, in the City of Wash. 
ington, as he shall think may be brought to market and 
sold to the greatest advantage, to the amount of twenty 
thousand dollars, which he shall divide and separate into 
two parcels of ten thousand dollars’ worth euch, one of 
which at his election, he shall convey tothe ‘* Washing- 
ton City Orphan Asylum,” aad the other to the “ St. 
Vincent Female Orphan Asylum of Washington, under 
the direction of the Sisters of Charity,” and to the suc. 
cessors of each forever. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said lots 
and parts of lots so to be selected and valued, shall be 
free from taxes for five years, unless sooner disposed of 
by the said Corporations, or either of them; and that so 
soon as the said Corporations, or either of them, shall dis. 
pose of any part of the property hereby granted, the part 
so disposed of shall be subject to taxation. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That each of the said 
Corporations shall be authorized to sell and dispose of 


| all or any part of the property hereby granted to it, fora 


term of years, or in fee simple, at such times and on such 
terms as it shall deem most advisable: Provided, That 
the interest of the money arising from the sale, lease, or 


|rent of the aforesaid lot of ground, or any part thereof, 


shall not be applied to any other object than to the pur- 
poses for which the beforementioned Institution was esta. 
blished. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the sum of fif- 
teen hundred dollars be appropriated for enclosing and 
improving the Public Reservations, marked number 
eight, on the plan of the city. 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 


An ACT to release from duty, iron prepared for, and 
actually laid on, railways or inclined planes. 


Be it enacted, &c. That when it shall be satisfactorily 
proved to the Secretary of the Treasury, that any rail 
iron imported for the purpose of being applied in the 
construction of any railroad or inclined plane by any State 
or incorporated company has been actually and perma- 
nently laid en any such railroad or inclined plane, that 
then and in that case he may allow a drawback of the 
daty on such rail iron so laid, or if the duty shall have 
been actually paid, he ray refund the same; any thing in 
any act to the contrary notwithstanding : Provided,That 
no iron shall be considered as railroad iron but such as is 
prepared to be laid upon railroads, or inclined planes, 
without further manufacture. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That wherever any 
railroad iron may have been, or shall hereafter be, import- 
ed by any State or incorporated company, for the purpose 
of being laid down on any railroad, and the bonds given 
for the duties on the same shall become due before the 
said iron can be so laid down, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury be, and he is hereby, authorized to extend the time 
for the payment of so much of said bonds as shall be equal 
to the amount of the drawbacks, to which said State or 
company may be entitled: Provided, The time shall not 
be extended beyond three years from the date of the im- 
portation ; and where any such State or company may 
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have already paid the whole amount of any such bond, 
the Secretary of the ‘Ireasury be authorized to cause the 
amount of the drawback on the same to be refunded on 
taking bond, with sufficient sureties, that the same shall 
be repaid, should the iron for which said bond maz be 
given, not be actually laid down within three years from 
the time of importation. 
Approved: July 14, 1832. 





An ACT supplemental to the act “granting certain re- 
linquished and unsppropriated lands to the State of 
Alabama, forthe purpose of improving the navigation 
of the Tennessee, Coosa, Cahaba, and Black Warrior 
rivers,” approved the twenty-third day of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight. 


Be it enacted, &c. That it shall and may be lawful for 
the State of Alabama to alter the plan for the improve 
ment of the Tennessee river below Florence, by canal- 
ing instead of sluicing, so as to accomplish the object 
which Congress had in view in making the appropriation: 
Provided, That not more than one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, including the sum already expended on 
that part of the river shall be expended below the said 
town of Florence. 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 

RESOLUTION empowering the Secretary of the Navy 
to settle certain contracts, and to relinquish certain 
forfeitures, 


Resolved, &c. That the Secretary of the Navy be em- 
powered to relinquish and pay all forfeitures on contract 
made by the Board of Navy Commissioners, when said 
forfeitures have arisen by the extension of contracts, or 
where the contracts have been completed by the ap- 
probation of the Board of Navy Commissioners, without 
any injury to the public service; and the Secretary of 
the Navy is empowered to fulfil all outstanding contracts 
where the time for their performance has been extend- 
ed, or where the completion of said contracts has been 
prevented by unavoidable accident, and the public serv 
ice has sustained no injury. 

Approved: February 10, 1832 
RESOLUTION concerning the recording of Patents for 

useful inventions. 


Resolved, &c. That the Secretary of State, out of the 
proceeds arising from the fees on patents for useful inven- 
tions, discoveries and improvements, procure the neces- 
sary books, stationary, and other accommodations for re 
cording the patents issued and unrecorded, as well as 
those hereafter to be issued, and that he employ, and 
pay, ata rate not exceeding twelve anda half cents for 
every hundred words, so many clerks as may be requi- 
site, with convenient despatch, to record the same. 

Approved: March 7, 1832. 

RESOLUTION transferring certain duties, relating to 

Pensions, from the Treasury to the War Depart- 

ment. 


Resolved, &c. ‘That all the duties which devolve upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury by virtue of an act,appro- 
ved the seventh of June, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-two, entitled “ An act supplementary to the 
act for the relief of certain surviving officers and soldiers | 
of the army of the revolution,” be, and the same is | 
hereby, transferred to the Secretary of War. 

Approved: June 28, 1832. 





RESOLUTION fox the distribution of the returns of the | 
Fifth Census. 
Resolved, &c. That the Secretary of State be instruct- 
ed to furnish to each member of the present Congress, 
Vor. VILL.—G 
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and the Delegates from the Territories, the President 
and Vice President of the United States, to each five 
copies; and to the Executive of each State and Territory, 
and the presiding officer of each branch of every State or 
Territorial Legislature, for the use ef the body over which 
he presides; to the several Colleges and incorporated 
Historical Societies andAthenzums in the United States, 
and the Academy at West Point, each one copy; for the 
use of the Departments, State, Treasury, War, and Na- 
vy, five copies each; for the use of the Senate, ten co- 
pies, and for the use of the House of Representatives, 
twenty copies of the Marshal’s returns of the Fifth Cen- 
sus, and of the revision of the former returns of the p>- 
pulation of the United States; and that the residue of the 
copies thereof be deposited in the Library of Congress. 
Approved: July 3, 1832. 





A RESOLUTION for binding the several copies of the 
returns of the Fifth Census, printed by authority of 
the act of the twenty-third of May, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty. 


Resolved, &c. That the Secretary of the Senate and Clerk 
of the House of Representatives cause the returns of the 
Marshals of the States and Territories of the enumeration 
of the inhabitants of the United States and the schedule of 
the whole number of persons within the UnitedStates tak- 
en according to the different acts providing for the enume- 
ration of the inhabitants of the United States, printed by 
authority of the act of Congress, of the twenty-third of 
May, eighteen hundred and thirty, to be bound in suita- 
ble binding,and that the same be paul for out of the con- 
tingent fund of the two Houses of Congress. 

Approved: July 13, 1832. 





RESOLUTION to repeal a resolution, approved the 
twenty-ninth day of April, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixteen, authorizing the President of the United 
States to employ a skilful assistant in the corps of en- 
gineers. 


Resolved, &c. That, from and after the first day of Oc- 
tober next, the joint resolution, approved the twenty- 
ninth day of April, one thousand eight hundred and six- 
teen, authorizing the President of the United States to 
employ a skilful assistant in the corps of engineers, be, 
and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Approved: July 14, 1832, 





RESOLUTION relating to the execution of an act sup- 
plementary to the act for the relief of certain surviving 
officers and soldiers of the revolution. 


Resolved, &c. That, in execution of the act supplemen- 
tary to the act for the relief of certain surviving officers 
and soldiers of the revolution, approved June seventh, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, the time of 
imprisonment, as a prisoner of war, shall be taken and 
computed as a part of the period of service. 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 





RESOLUTION directing the transmission of the Fifth 
Census by mail. 


Resolved, &c. That the Documents containing the Fifth 
Census be transmitted free of postage, by mail, to mem- 
bers of Congress and other persons entitled to receive the 
same. 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 


RESOLUTION respecting the Biennial Register. 
Resolved, &c. That, in addition to the matter heretofore 
contained in the Biennial Register, published by direction 
of a joint resolution passed on the twenty-seventh of April, 
one thousand eight hundred and sixteen, there shall bz 
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included a correct list, in the next Register, of all printers | 


of the laws of the United States subsequent to the thirti- 
eth of September, one thousand eight hundred and thir- 
ty-one to the thirtieth September, one thousand eight 
huudred and thirty-three, with the compensation alluwed 
each; and ofall printers, within the period aforesaid, in 
uny way employed by Congréss, or by any department or 
officer of the Government, with the compensation allow- 
el to each, designating the department or officer causing 
the printing to be executed; and that the said Register 
shall contain a correct statement of all allowances made 
by the Post Master General, within the period last afore- 
said, to each contractor or contractors for carrying the mail, 
discriminating the sum paid as stipulated by the original 
contract, and the sum as additional allowance. And, to 
enable the Secretary of State to comply with this resolu- 
tion, the several heads of departments, and officers direct- 
ing or incurring the expense, or n aking the allowances 
mentioned, shall cause the lists, and the matter hereby 
required to be added, to be lodged in the office of the 
Department of State, as is directed in cther cases by the 
resolution of April twenty seventh, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixteen. 

Resolved, That the said Register shalf contain a correct 
list of the Presidents, Cashiers, and Directors of the Bank 
of the United States and its Branches, in office on the 
thirticth of September, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
three; which list shall be transmitted by the President of 
said bank to the Secretary of State by the first Munday 
of October, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-three. 

Resolved, That all Biennial Registers, under the said 
resolution of April twenty-seventh, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixteen, shall hereafter be compiled and 
published conformably to the principles therein and here- 
hy established. 

Approved : July 14, 1832. 


RESOLUTION directing the distribution of a compila- 


tion of Congressional Documents, and fur other pur- 
poses. 

Resvived, &c. That the Secretary of the Senate and 
Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and they are 
hereby, direct2d to distribute, by mail or otherwise, the 
compilation of documents directed to be published by 
the act entitled ‘* An act making provision for a subserip- 


tion to a compilation of Congressional Documents,” ap- 
proved March second, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, 
im the following manner, te wit: 

To the President of the United States, and to each 
person who has been President, one copy. 

To the Vice President of the United States, one copy. 

To the Department of State, four copies, viz: one fur 
the use of the Secretary, one to be deposited in the Pa- 
tent Office, and the two others to remain in the library 
of that Department. 

For the Ministers of the United States in foreign coun- 
tries, fifty copies, to be deposited in, and distributed un- 
der such regulations as may be made by, the Department 
of State. 

To the Treasury Department, twelve copies, namely: 
for the use of the Secretary, one copy ; and for the use 
of the First and Second Comptrollers, the First, Second, 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth Auditors ; the Treasurer, Re- 


— 
gister, Solicitor, and Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, one copy each. 

To the War Department, thirteen copies, namely: for 
the use of the Secretary, one copy; for the use of the 
Commanding General of the, Army of the United States, 
the Paymaster General, the Adjutant General, the Com- 
missary General of Purchases, the Ordnance Department, 
Commissary General of Subsistence, Quartermaster Gen. 
eral, Engineer Department, Topographical Bureau, one 
copy each ; and for the use of the Military Academy, 
three copies. ; 

To the Navy Department, fifiy-four copies, namely : for 
the use of the Secretary one copy; for the useof the 
Commissioners of the Navy Board, one copy ; and to 
enable the Secretary of the Navy to place one copy in 
every public armed vessel of the United States, when in 
commission, under such regulations as the said Secreta. 
ry shall prescribe, fifty-two copies. 

To the General Post Office, three copies, namely : for 
the use of the Postmaster General, one copy, and for the 
use of each of the Assistants Postmasters General, one 
copy. 

Yo the Library of Congress, five copies. 

Tothe Library of the Senate, ten copies. 

To the Library of the House of Representatives, twen- 
ty copics. 

To each member of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives and Delegates of the tweniy-first and twenty- 
second Congresses, one copy. 

To the Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, eaeh one copy. 

To Mr. O. Rich, agent for the Congress Library, in 
London, one copy, to be disposed of by him in some 
suitable manner, tm return for a donation made by authori- 
ty of the British Government, tothe Library of Conyress, 
of the volumes of the Record Commission publications. 

To supply the several States and Territories of the 
United States, eighty-one copies, viz: for the use of 
the Governor and each branch of the Legislature of every 
State, one copy ; for the use of the Governor cf each of 
the Territories, one copy ; and two eopies to be deposit- 
ed in the archives of each of said Territories, for the use 
of the Legislature thereof. 

To each incorporated college and athenzum in the 
United States, not exceeding sixty-nine, one copy. 

Sre. 2. And be it further resolved, That of the copics 
of the Secret Journals of the old Congress, remaining for 
distribution, there be a further distribution as follows, 
namely: that one copy of each volume be delivered to 
eacii member of both Houses of Congress ; and that the 
residue remain for a future order of distribution. 

Sxc. 3. And be it further resolved, Vhat the Secretary 
of the Senate, and the Clerk of the House be, and here- 
by are, direeted to divide the remaining ducuments of the 
two Houses from the fourteenth to the eighteenth Con- 
gress inclusive, and to keep them for the use of each 
House in their respective libraries. 

Sec. 4. And be it further resolved, That the copics of 
the Journal of the Convention for forming the present 
Constitution, remaining for distribution, be equally divid- 
ed between the two Houses of Congress,to be kept in 
their respective libraries. 

Approved: July 10, 1832. 











Adjournment, a resolution from the House of Represen- 
tatives, proposed to adjourn on the 9th of July; 
amended by striking out the 9th, and inserting 
the 16th, Senate adjourned, 1296. 

Agents for Claims, (See Appropriation bill. ) ‘ai 

Alexandria Aqueduct, a memorial from the citizens of 
Georgetown, against the pending bill to aid the 
Alexandria Canal Company, ordered to be print- 
ed, 1053. 

the bill for the benefit of the Alexandria Canal 
Company considered, and laid upon the table, 
1070. 

taken up and passed, 1074. 

American Citizens, a resolution calling on the President for 
information respecting the imprisonment of, by 
the authorities of New Brunswick, 3. 

the information communicated, 4. 

Apportionment. The billfor the apportionment of re- 
presentatives among the several States, read the 
second time, and referred to a select committee, 

415. 
bill taken up, and an amendment offered to it, and 
then laid on the table, 487. 
reconsideration of Mr. Webster’s amendment, 640. 
Mr. Webster reports a bill, 707; Mr. Webster’s 
scheme carried, and the bill passed. 
the House of Representatives disagrees to Mr. 
Webster’s amendment, 931. 
the Senate then recedes from it, 936. 
Appropriations, the general appropriation bill taken up, 
646. 
and again, 679. 
resumed, 685; resumed, 709; passed, 873 
Indian, (See Indians.) 

Auditor and Comptroller. A resolution introduced in- 

structing the Committee of Finance to inquire 

into the expediency of abolishing the offices of 

Second Auditor and Second Comptroller. A 

report states that the proposed abolition would 

be inexpedient; ordered to be printed. The 
committee discharged from a further considera- 

tion of the subject, 875. 


Baltimore and Ohio rail road, (See Rail-road. ) 
Bank of the United States, a memorial from the President 
and Directors; referred to a select committee, 53. 
Resolutions calling for information in respect to the 
Bank, 58. 
leave asked to introduce a joint resolution, declara- 
tory of the meanjng of the charter of the Bank 
of the United States, on the subject of the paper 
currency issued by the bank, which is enforced | 
at great length, 114; after some debate, leave | 
refused, 154. ‘ | 
a resolution calling on the Secretary ofthe Treasu- 
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the Senate resumed the consideration of the bill, 
1024; passed 1073. 

documentary history of, a resolution introduced, 
authorizing the Secretary of the Senate to sub- 
scribe for sixty copies of the work, 530; passed, 

558. 

proposition to print 5,000 copies of the report of 
the committee appointed to investigate the affairs 
of the Bank of the United States, was made, 
899, agreed to, 931. 

resolutions of the president and directors of the 
bank of Pittsburg, in favor of renewing the 
charter of the Bank of the United States. They 
were referred and ordered to be printed. 

Bank, anew one proposed in a memorial from Massachu- 
setts, which was ordered to be printed, 180. 

currency, report from the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury on the subject, 329. 

Bank veto, a message was received from the President, 
informing the Senate that he had returned the 
act to modify and continue the act to incorporate 
the Bank of the United States, with his objec- 
tions; the objections ordered to be recorded on 
the journal. The objections considered, and the 
bill lost, 1296. 

Barracks, a bill for erecting at New Orleans, ordered to 
be engrossed, 55. 

read the third timeand passed, 58. 

Belgium, mission to, (See appropriation bill.) 

British colonial trade, (See West Indies and general appro- 
priation bill.) 


Claims of States, (See State claims.) 

Colonial trade, (See West Indies and appropriation bill.) 

Colonization Society. A memorial from citizens of Ken- 
tucky was presented, inviting the attention of 
Congress to the subject, which, after some dis- 
cussion, was laid on the table, 641. 

Columbia, District of; a resolution was agreed to, appoint- 
ing a committee, consisting of two members of 
the Senate and one of the House of Representa- 
tives, to prepare a system of laws for theDistrict. 

several billsin relation to the District, were taken 
up and acted upon, 937; and afterwards passed. 

Commissioners of the Navy, (See Navy.) 

Commissioner of Indian affairs, (See Fadians.) 

Commercial statements. Resolutions calling on the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury for information why 
certain statements in relation to foreign com- 
merce, heretofore called for, had not been fur- 
nished,393; taken up, and the first resolution ne- 
gatived, the second was laid on the table, but 
afterwards passed, 412. 

Secretary of the Treasury replies to the last reso- 
lution, 438. 


ry for information in relation to the affairs of the | Committees, standing, appointed, 2. 


Bank of the United States, 154. 

agreed to, 175. 

a resolution, instructing the select committee to 
whom the memorial of the bank was referred, 
to inquire into the expediency of limiting the 
duration of the new charter, to ten years, &c. 
155; agreed to, 175. 

a bill to renew the charter of the Bank of the 
United States introduced, 530; bill called up, 

943, reported to the Senate as amended, 1020; 


Congressional documents. Report from the Secretary of 
the Senate, and the Clerk of the House of Re- 
presentatives, communicating the arrangements 
made for their publication, 41. 

aletter from Gales and Seaton stating the progress 
made in printing the work, 46. 

| Cumberland Road. The bill providing for the continuance 
of this road in the States of Indiana and Illinois, 

&e. was ordered to a third reading, 515, and 

passed. 
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H. oF R.] The Tariff Bi (Jaw. 24, 1833. 


Seavenene ©. But this aspect of the case is not the beginning of the evil 


: ; which the community are doomed to suffer from this rash, 
The following calculations were made by Hardman precipitous, and blind legislation, The annual product of 
Phillips and George Valentine, and are derived from the] ipon in the United States is estimated to be worth thirteen 
average returns submitted to the committee from two} milion three hundred and twenty-nine thousand seven 
counties, those most extensively engaged in the manufac-| hundred and sixty dollars, which, if the business fails, is 
ture of iron in Pennsylvania, ee Centre and Hun-| .tricken out of existence, and is so much clear loss every 
tingdon, and have been carefully verif ed by a comparison year to the wealth of the nation. You deprive, moreover, 
with returns from 73 furnaces and 132 forges. twenty-nine thousand two hundred and fifty-four laborers 
For each ton of bar iron and castings made, the fol- 


: : 3 and mechanics of the employment by which they earn 
lowing agricultural produce is found to be consumed: their daily bread for themselves and families! You de. 


20 bushels wheat and rye, average, at 75 cents $15 00) prive one hundred and forty-six thousand two hundred 
57 Ibs. pork : . 5 «“ 2 85] and seventy-three souls of subsistence, until those on whom 
43 Ibs. beef - . : 4 1 72)/they depend can seek a new channel for theirlabor. In 
10 lbs. butter - - - 124 “* the mean time there must be great and universal suffering. 
2 bushels potatoes - - a0" te You throw out of circulation eight million seven hundred 
4 ton hay : : “ $7 and seventy-six thousand four hundred and twenty dollars 
For every ten tons of bar iron, one horse is em- in wages paid to the laborers. Is this all? No, sir. You 
ployed one whole year, worth 100 dollars, take from the farmers four million four hundred and nine- 
and experience shows that the mortality ty dollars, which they receive annually from the iron ma. 
among horses so employed is, per annum, one nufacturers for agricultural products! ! 
in seven, and constitutes a charge per ton of Now, how will these arrangements work? What is to 
For fruit and vegetables, of which no return has become of the twenty thousand laborers who are to be 
been made, we feel justified in putting down 1 00/thrown out of the iron employment? At least nineteen 
twentieths of them will be driven into agriculture, which 
27 35|is already able to overstock the market. The farmers 
Which, multiplied by the quantity of bariron and castings, | Will be deprived of a market wherethey have been able 
will give the sum of 3,415,850 dollars, paid by the iron| te send upwards of four millions worth of produce. Thus 
manufacturers, and’ those employed by them, to the far-| Will this ruinous policy cut upon the farmer like a two- 
mers. F . edged sword. The supply of agricultural products will 
The same’returns enable them to state that every five|D€ greatly increased, and the demand for them diminished 
tons of iron, as above made, requires one able-bodied man |t® 4 amount of at least four millions. Sir, if a more _— 
throughout the year, or, in the whole, 24,979; and, as|9US state of things could be devised for the farmer, Pan- 
it appears that, upon an average, each one of these has|@0ra, the goddess of evil, Srust 90 H- And why are our 
four dependent upon him, it follows that 124,895 persons establishments to be broken do - Why are our citizens 
are supported by this branch of industry, in its first stages; |to be thrown out of eenptpy nest Why are we to be laid 
and the average of the wages of the workmen being fully low at the feet of Srv power? Is it that we are to get 
one dollar per day, or say 300 per annum, they receive|itoncheaper? No! For we get it cheaper wey than we 
for wages, in the whole, the large sum of 7,493,700 dollars} €¥¢ have before. Are we to get better iron’ No, We 
for the labor of one year. get better iron now than, we ever did before. Why,’then, 
The expense of transporting this iron to the different | 5!" in the name of Heaven, * this sweeping desolation to 
markets, by land and water, may be estimated at an ave-|be brought upon the country’ 
rage of tendollars per ton, amounting to 1,248,940 dollars;| ‘The same remarks will apply to all our manufacturing 
the whole of which is distributed among those engaged |€Stablishments. Iron is left in’a better condition than 
in the transportation and coasting trade of the country, | @"Y of them, and those who are best acquainted with 
and subdivided among those who furnish subsistence to|that subject say it cannot stand if the present bill pass. 
the many persons employed, and in furnishing means for If iron cannot stand, then, what is to become of wool- 
this branch of the business. lens and other interests, which have a protection so far 
These facts show conclusively that the consumer gets below that of iron? Why, as a matter of course, they 
a better article, and at a lower price, than he did before | ust be prostrated immediately, and at once. I will, 
protection was extended to this branch of industry. therefore, attempt to show the committee the amount of 
A f ; dein the United S capital in a few other branches of American industry, 
_ Aggregate of iron made in the United States. and which, if this bill pass, might as well be thrown into 
Bar iron, tons - - - - 112,866) the ocean. © I will also show the number of persons em- 
Pig iron F ; * - 191,536! ployed, and the number dependent upon these institu- 
Value in dollars - . - 15,529,760) tions for the bread they eat. As it will not be in my 
Number of men employed : 29,254 | power to review every branch, I will take a few which 
Persons subsisted - - . - 146,273 will bring the question home directly to every man’s 
Annual wages - - - : 8,776,420 | bosom and fireside. 
Paid for food furnished by farmers . 4,000,490; But before I leave this subject, as the manufacturers 
This, sir, I feel warranted in saying, falls very far short | are charged with making most enormous profits, let us 
of the full amount of this business. There are several | look alittle into the accusation. 
furnaces and forges, within my knowledge, which doa| ‘The aggregate value of all the iron manufactured in 
very considerable business, and which are not here enti |ene year in the United States is - - $13,329,760 
merated. Deduct from this the pay to the workmen 
But, sir, take the iron business as here stated, and abol-/and laborers 
ish it, and what will be the effect upon society? You de. 
stroy one hundred and twelve thousand eight hundred and | 
sixty-six tons of bar iron, and one hundred and ninety-one | Deduct amount paid to farmers, for agri- 
thousand and thrty-six tons of pig iron. Do you think jcultural products. - - - - 4,000,490 
this would not be likely to raise the price of iron to the| 
consumer? I will not answer this question, but will Feave | 


=._~_h_uOO)Opn-..._—-—>—-—-——==E=——— 5 


————— 


Leaves this balance e . $ $52,850 


ay 


it with the American farmers and mechanics to judge. |subject to the wear and tear of machinery, and all con- 
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